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LORD . 
ИЕ was sound and fury іп abundanc :; 
but little of substance. The three-day ' 
meeting of the National Executive of the 
party at Bangalore (August 29-31) has 
done little by way of offering concrete 
constructive steps to deal with the 
 varioüs maladies afflicting the nation 
about: which the resolutions adopted have 
“been quite loud and bombastic. 
Of course, in considering the tone and 
conclusions of the session, BJP’s known 
.anxiety to emerge as the only viable 
‘ national alternative to the Indira Congress 
.has to be keptin mind. BJP is still very 
' far from its cherished goal, and the Banga- 
‘lore session has to be seen as part of its 
‘image-building exercise. The growth and 
, activities of RSS in the south are meant to 
convince everyone that BJP is ultimately 
.to emerge as a force in that region also. 
' And the increasing attention BJP is paying 
-to the south needs to be taken note of 
‘carefully by the secular, democratic ele- 
ments in the four southern States. The 
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_ So far as the Natic:. 4 Executive meeting 
is concerned, the concentration has been 
on criticising the ruling рагу at the Centre 
and in some of the States. No one can 
quarrel with this. But from a party which 
boasts a top-class organisation, with RSS 
cadres providing the base, one had expec- 
ted a clear-cut programme of action. There 
has been no evidence of this on any front. 
Part of the criticism of the Centre’s 
economic policies is no doubt justified. 
But in the case of BJP what should con- 
cern us is what is left unsaid or is glossed 
over. ~ 

It is claimed, for instance, that during 
Janata rule, with the Jana Sangh and RSS 
as part of the set-up, an effort was made to 
put agriculture at the centre of develop- 
ment but that the Congress-I regime has 
reversed the policy with a vengeance. 
Obviously the calculation is that public 


eng its meetings in 
2uthern States lies 
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memory is too short to remember the 


atrocities by landlords against landless 
labourers and other poor sections in the 
‘rural areas under Janata raj. Demanding 
aprice of Rs 150to 160 per quintal of 
paddy against the Rs 122 recommended 
by the Agricultural Prices Commission is 
meant to win over a section of the 


_ peasantry. 


On the other side is the demand for ex- 
panding the public distribution: system; 


this. is predictably not accompanied by ` 


any hint about the elimination of the 
wholesaler who is the middleman pocket- 
ing a big chunk of the profit margin. How 
can BJP alienate those who have helped 
it to-2?row in its various incarnations? 
ints’? and talking about 
pnt and ending poverty 







providing è 
is. manifesto.! mat 
take seriously. т 

BJP thinks that ifs democrátie system 
is endangered by the. continuance of the 


Congress- I in power, and the National 


Executive has spoken. of Indira Gandhi’s 
“delusions of grandeur” and accused her 
of being “supremely egotistical”. That 


kind of thing surely does not amount to. 


policy or even serious discussion. of the 
many crucial issues facing the nation. 
The tactic of blaming everything on one 
person is old hat, and it has failed repeat- 
edly. BJP should for a change have tried 
introspection and drawn lessons from its 
own.performance when in its previous 
avatar it shared power at the Centre and 
in several States. 

'Thus, when the National Executive talks 
of corruption; Antulay, Kuo oil deal, etc, 
it should have remembered and recorded 
the Kanti Desai affair, the Saklecha scan- 
dal and the like under the Janata dispen- 
sation. But then in politics. we are the 
angels .and they are the devils. Such 
sophistry will deceive no one. If despite 
such petty formulations one looks upon 
the BJP moves with some concern it is 
because it has well-indoctrinated cadres 
who can create problems as they have 
done in the past, ына the 1977-79 
interlude. 

Much has been made of the divisive 
trends in some parts of the country — 
Assam, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir. 
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which no one can, Y 
‘State between Sikhs and Hindus. 


Certainly no sane person will dispute the 

urgency of tackling these problems effec- 

tively so as to bring about reconciliation. 
But what is the record of BJP and what 


.its own credentials? In Assam, though 


now there is some caution in ‘utterance, 
BJP's cadres did contribute a lot to give 
the foreign nationals problem a communal 
turn. 

In the case of Punjab, ata dde wid 
efforts aré under way to deal firmly wiih 
the extremist elements among Sikh’, 
BJP has thought fit to talk of the ruling 
party developing clese links. with, th 
extremists. It has not found it necessary | 
either to substantiate this or to call upori , 
Hindu extremists not to queer the pitch’ Ң 
but render all assistance to the authorities y 
in re-establishing firmly the harmonious 
relations that have prevailed in that border 


On Jammu and Kashmir, there can be 
difference of opinion on allowing the entry. 
of migrants from Pakistan; but BJP adopts ; 
a communal approach, not ‘unexpectedly, . 
instead of making concrete Suggestions“: 
to improve the atmosphere taking into . 
account the feelings of the people of that 
border State as a whole. 

On foreign policy, BJP's attitude is : 
amusing. In its foreign policy statement - 
the National Executive resurrects that old : 
cliche *genuine non-alignment" and adds ' 

a new one: “beneficial bilateralism’’. The . 
statement accuses the Indira Government : 
of lacking ‘‘conceptual clarity, institution- . 
alised | and integrated formulation”. 
Vajpayee, the BJP President, was External 
Affairs Minister in the Janata Government. 
How much “conceptual clarity" did he 
and his Government bring into the field of 
foreign policy? Apart from the snub 


‘administered to Vajpayee by China, ћете, 


were secret parleys between the Janata | 


` rulers and the leaders of South Africa and 


Israel. And Morarji’s "genuine" non- 
alignment was.a short-lived aberration — . 
or conceptual confusion if you like — апа 
the: Janata regime could do no: more than: 
continue the policy shaped with care and: 
vision by Jawaharlal Nehru. 23 
The Bangalore meeting has пої altered * 
BJP's image in any way; if that was’ the 
aim it was a failure. But if the choice of 


venue was meant to establish closer con- 
tacts with new RSS recruits and give them 
inspiration and detailed ‘instructions, it is 
too soon to say if anything has been 


achieved. 


The silver lining is that BJP i is still grop- 
ing in the dark. This is what secular and 
democratic elements, including those in, 


» 


economic trends epitomised by BJP, that 
party can in the future pose a threat to,“ 
democracy in many areas in the north to 

begin with and extend its tentacles to the. 


south if allowed to do so. There is little 


ahead. 


the Indira Congress and in the Left parties, . 
should take note of. If these forces do not 


unite. against the political, 
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Bangladesh: 
Significant 
Policy Stand - 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


BANGLADESH has lately been in 
the limelight as a consequence 
of an assortment, of events as 
variegated and far removed from 
each other as the non-aligned 
movement, Dacca’s economic 
policies having special relevance 
to the multi-nationals, and the 
relationship with India. 
Hard-pressed with its domestic 
situation, the Government of 
Lt-Gen Ershad has nonetheless 
displayed commendable initiative 
in the counsels of the non-aligned 
nations in resolving the dilemmas 
with which the movement. has 
been confronted. The non-aligned . 
community had been tied into 
knots over the question of venue - 
of the 97-nation summit — one 


of the most baffling issues for the | 


movement — and it was finally 
resolved by the patient and joint 
efforts of the nations concerned. 
However, in taking the first and 
decisive step to cut the Gordian 
knot, it was Bangladesh which 
came boldly forward to bring the 
Iraqis face to face with the hard 
realities of the situation and this 
made it inevitable to shift the 
summit venue from Baghdad. 

It was when the non-aligned 
nations faced a ticklish situation 
that the Bangladesh delegation 
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pot 


‘situation for 


social and September I 


made a forthright effort. at 


Nicosia, where the non-aligned | 


foreign ministers met in.session 
to bring about а consensus 
on the issue of shifting the venue. 


The Bangladesh Head of State, © 
' Lt-Gen Ershad, later followed up 


the move.by addressing the lead- 
ing non-aligned nations directly 
on this question. The Bangladesh 
move was not liked by Iraq and 
some of its close supporters but 
there was.hardly any other way 
to deal with this vexed situation 


` in which two non-aligned neigh- 


bouring states, Iran and Iraq; 
have been locked in a two-year- 
long war. Further drift in taking 
a decision on this matter would 
have considerably worsened the 
the non-aligned 
nations who should thank the 
Bangladesh Government for hav- 
ing moved swiftly when some of 
the-leading non-aligned countries 
found it inconvenient to be for- 
thright for fear of being labelled 
as partisans by Iran or Iraq. The 
fact that Dacca did act in the 
manner it did,.came as a refresh- 
ing surprise to many who have 
been looking at the backdrop of 
the Bangladesh scene with dis- 
dain and pessimism. 

Even more significant has been 
the development in the domain 


of Bangladesh's recently pro- 


claimed economic policy banning 
import of several items which can 
be manufactured at home. Not- 
able among the items scissored 
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off are a host of drugs manufac-' 


tured by the multinationals. 
Lt-Gen Ershad's Government, 
through a martial làw order at 
the beginning of June, prohibited 
the sale of as many as 1,700 
drugs labelled as “useless”, ‘and 
imposed a total ban on the 
manufacture or sale in the coun- 
try of 237 drugs considered to be 


ios 


-American pressures. 


evidence that the other parties concerned 
are yet adequately alive” to the danger 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


health huzards even in the 
Western countries from where 
they originate. 

It is understandable that the 
Dacca move has roused the fury of 
the multinationals. But the man- 
ner in which US Administration. 
has reacted to’ this development 
speaks volumes about the charac-. 
ter of US aid and the way in 
which the -weak among the deve- 
loping nations who are recipients 
of this are treated by Washing- 
ton. Acting: obviously on the 
proddings of the: multinationals, 
the US State Department lost no 
time in expressing its displeasure 
over the Dacca move and asked 
for a “re-examination” of the 
Bangladesh import policy. 
The fact is that with its heavy. 
dependence on US aid, Bangla- 
desh finds it hard to resist 
But that 
the US State Department should 


- continue to be as crude as it. has 


been in pressurising the aid 
recepients does come as a sur- 
prise to all those starry-eyed 
about the manna from Washing- 
ton. How crude it really has 


been is shown by the statement 


of the US State Department 
which claimed that they had a 


“statutory responsibility оғ 
assisting American interests 
abroad". 

Yet, for all the pressures 


exerted by Washington, there is 
no indication that Dacca is will- 
ing to alter the very sound and 
long overdue import policy it 
has initiated. True, the Govern- 
ment of Lt-Gen Ershad is hardly 
in a, position to adopt stiff pos- 
tures in public, and it has natu- 
tally put. оп a low profile in 
dealing with this matter. But 
that there has been such initia- 
tive shown by Dacca in handling 
this question, which has far 


greater potentiality in the further ` 


formulation of its economic 
policies, will be welcomed by the 
developing nations as: a cot- 


munity, That exactly is the fear © 


of the multinationals. In the 
. case of Bangladesh, the multi- 
nationals control 75 per cent of 
its 100 million-dollar market, 
while the drug business — a 
good bit of which is nothing 
short of a racket — in the Third 


World nations as a whole brings: - 


to their coffers some 30 billion 
dollars annually. 
- It should follow as a sequal 
that Bangladesh looks towards 


А ; 


` 


SPOTLIGHT 
The. American 


War Game , 


OBSERVER 


, 


T has been reported that US 

war experts joined combat 
.units of the' Israeli army in the 
latter's operations is Lebanon in 
order to examine the efficacy of 
the most advanced US-made 
weapons of mass destruction 
Israel has been using indiscri- 
minately on Lebanese. soil 
(Patriot, August 30, 1982). The 
US experts were there under a 
, US-Israeli agreement. 

Washington, it is said, was 


making use of Lebanon — as ` 


had been the case of Vietnam in 
‘the past — as a testing ground 
for US arms. Observers pointed 
to arecent interview by Syrian 
Information Minister Ahmed 
Iskander. Ahmed to Kuwaiti 
journalists on August 12 citing 
specific facts of Israel's use 
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- Israel 
$ 217,695,000 worth of military 


' arms 


August 6... . 


its close neighbour; India, with . 


expectations of greater rapport 
and assistance than has been 
possible hitherto. There con- 
tinues, ‘ without doubt, a strong 
anti-India lobby in Bangladesh 
which is against the prospects of 
developing India-Bangladesh co- 
operation in the economic field. 


.-However, under Lt-Gen -Eers-: 


had's.leaderhip, new ideas may 


Бе coming up on this vital aspect 


of Bangladesh’s ‘overall pers- 


.pective. The visit of the Bangla- ` 
‘desh leader to New Delhi due on ` 
.October 4 and 5 is therefore to - 


be looked forward to as an event 


of such weapons, including 

chemicals, in their genocidal war 

to exterminate the Palestinians. 
In New Statesman (August 20) 


Claudia Wright reports among . 


other things: . 
. “In the first quarter of 1982 
took delivery of 


equipment from the US. This 


is almost ten times the value of: 
: US military goods delivered to 


Israel. in the same period of 
1980. It is‘almost 50 per cent 
greater than the value of deliver- 


. . les at the same time last year. 


“Тһе main weapons accounting 
for the surge were ten F-15 air- 
craft (considerably more costly 


‘than the fourteen F-16A aircraft 


delivered in 1981), 14 tank reco- 


very vehicles, 19 self-propelled. 


155 mm howitzers, and over $ 6 

million worth of. bombs’ and 

ammunition... | 
“Another unusual item in thè 


Israel just before the war is 
listed in Pentagon -data as 
‘guided bombs’. In the first 
‘quarter of 1982, Israel took deli- 
very of 14 of these, at a total 
cost of $ 4.4 million. Bombs of 
this type, which have highly 
sophisticated guidance devices 


‘and delay fuses, are widely 


believed. to have been used by 


. Israel in thé attack on the Iraqi 


nuclear reactor near Baghdad on 
June 8, 1981. 


dropped on a multi-storey apart- 


ment, building near Натга 
Strect, West Beirut, оп 


inventory delivered to. 


One or more ` 
' bombs of the same type. were 


Y 


‘with promise. Ав has been shown: 


by the just coneluded India- 
Bangladesh talks on Farakka, 
action only at the highest level 
will enable the two countries to 
cut across the barriers in the way 
of greater cooperation and joint 
endeavour by the two countries. 
Even with small beginnings, the 
range of this cooperation is wide 
indeed. The total economic and. 
political fall-out of a.turn in ` 
Indo-Bangladesh. relations need 
not be minimised. And its posi-. 
tive effect will be for both coun- 
tries — Bangladesh as well as 
India. (September 1). O aa 
ў . 





“Colonel Mark  Foutch, a 
Pentagon spokesman, told the 
New Statesman on Јопе 11. Њаќ 
there had been no surge in US 


arms deliveries to Israel before .. 


‘the war. He said it was impos- 
. sible for this to occur.in an arms 
programme that.had been plan- 


ned years in advance. .Foutch 
refused to provide detailed 


. delivery information.... 


“Тһе release of the details two ~ 
months later indicates that- at 
the very least an extraordinary 
coincidence has occurred between. 
US weapons delivery schedules 
and Israeli. military plans for 


Lebanon. Starting at least three - 
- months before the invasion com- 


menced, the Pentagon must have 


' seen the build-up and - known’ 


that Israel was stockpiling ata 
massive and costly rate. It is 


‚ inconceivable US officials failed 


to anticipate what this stockpile 
was for. . + 
“Оп August 14 General Ariel 
Sharon told an Israel radio inter- 
viewer that on his last visit to 
Washington in May, .he had 
informed Defence — Secretary 


.Weinberger and the then Secre- 


tary of, State Haig. that Israel 
‘must act in Lebanon’. . Sharon: 


_made no bones about the fact 


that Weinberger and. Haig knew 
well іп advatice that. Israel 
intended to invade Lebanon, and 
that the Americans approved.” > 

Perhaps we shall have to wait 
for memoirs of American diplo- 
mats, politicians and Generals 


.to appear -before we get.the full 


view of the hidden history of this 
dirty war game. [7] . ә, 
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> Punjab: Promising Signs 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


Те Punjab situation remains 

complex, if not critical. It 
may not be possible to get a 
full view df the complexities of 
{һе State’s political scene by а 
visit to the sprawling, quiet 
serene, twincapital of the two 
neighbouring States, Chandi- 
garh, but it was possible to 
have a few glimpses. of the 
situation by talking to a cross 
section . of official and поп- 
' official circles. 

Compating notes of my pre- 
vious visit to the different cities 
in the State as also the capital 


last year, it was surprising to , 


find this time nobody talked, 
not even the critics, about what 
was earlier described ^as the 
inefficient Darbara Singh Govern-: 
ment. Opinions are bound to 
differ on whether the State 
Government. was handling the 
situation rightly or wrongly, ‘but 
few talked about any drift in the 
Government approach in dealing 
with the Sikh extremist elements 
who had taken toll of a number 
of persons in the State and have 
been responsible for a series of 
hijacking of Indian Airlines 
' planes, credting panic on one 
side and accentuating communal 
tensions on the other, and also 
encouraging Hindu communal 
elements to. bare- their fangs. 
The August 20 incidents—hijack- 
ing of another Indian Airlines 
plane on Bombay-Delhi flight 
and an attempt on the life of 
Chief Minister Darbara Singh in 
Rahon in Jullundur district. with 
handgrenades — seem to have 
shaken everybody, including the 
administration, particularly its 
law-and-order ‘machinery. The 


Chief Minister, of course, escap~ : 


ed being blown into pieces 
merely because the. grenade 
meant to destroy him did not 
explode, but. some police per- 
sonnel and.children were badly 
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injured and this could not but 


lead to revulsion on 'a much 
larger scale against the Sikh 
extremists’ activities. It could be 
seen that even those having 
sympathies with the Akalis or 
having ` some justification to 
offer for the Sikh. extremists’ 
actions were silent and only 
sought to offer apologia.. 
Discussion with Chief Minister 
Darbara Singh gave an indica- 
tion that the State Government 


had enough evidence about the. 


involvement -of Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale with the variouś 
murderous actions of the Sikh 


„extremists including the hijack- . 


ings. It is also clear that 


,Darbara Singh has been least 


deterred by the attempt on his, 
life;he even gave a hint that 
these extremists might not at- 
tempt on his life again but make 
a target of his relatives in order 
to scare him into silence. But he 
appeared determined to face .the 
extremists, whatever the cost. 


He was not prepared.to beg for 


a "certificate" from the Akalis 
for his devotion to Sikh gurus 


· and religion. This has made him 


openly challenge Bhindranwale 


Dear Reader, 


to come out. of the Golden 
Temple .precincts and face the 
law. 

The latest dastardly actions of 
the Sikh extremists have.put the 
Akali Dal-L leadership in a spot. 
None of the Akali Dal-L leaders 
have condemned outright the 
extremists’ actions; the: utmost 
they are prepared to say is that 
their “Dharam Yudh” which they 


` launched on August 4 was meant 


to be a "peaceful" struggle. 
Former Chief Minister Prakash 
Singh Badal has sought to.advise 
the Akali ranks to ensure unity 
between Hindus and Sikhs even 
during their struggle to demand 
implementation of the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution which even their 
sympathisers described as a sec- 
tarian one strengthening -ses- 
sionists tendencies. It was to be 
noted that the Akali Dal-L today 
finds itself completely isolated in 
the State's political scene, though 
it still commands following 
among many 'sections of Sikh 
population, mainly because it 
bases itself on the religious 
appeal, which divides more than ' 
unites Punjab even in relation to 
the demands which concern the 
State as a whole. 

This explains why none of the 


' Opposition parties other than 


Akalis, has so far come outstron- | 


: gly against the recent large-scale 


arrests of the Akali activists. Sant 
Longawal has a grouse against 
the other Opposition parties that 
they have not protested against 
this action of the State Govern- 
ment but there were many in 


With this issue, Mainstream enters the twenty- first 
year of its modest career, arduous but rewarding. 

As announced. last week, the Annual Number, 
a bumper issue, will be out in the third week of this. 
month. Please look out for it as it promises a rich 
fare of thought-provoking contributions. | 

|| ^ The rising cost of. production Jas -forced us to 
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ing price risé.. 
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Shall overcome. 
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Chandigarh who believed that 
Akali Dal-L had to blame: itself 
for stich a turn of events; for 
one thing, the Akali Dal allowed 
Bhindranwale to sneak into the 
Akali Dals “Dharam Yudh”; 
and for another, due to the Akali 


Dal’s factional fight, its leader-' 


ship allowed itself to be used or 
misused by the extremists around 
them, disregarding the interests 
of the State and the country. 
There are people who doubt’ 
whether stringent measures alone 
aguinst the extremists would 
deliver the goods. It- goes with- 


outsaying that without dealing , 


with thém firmly, the Darbara 
Singh Government could have 
hardly justified its own  exis- 
tence. Inability of the State' 
Government to apprehend the 


murderers in the past was used. 


ag an atgufnent to’ denounce it 
as inefficient, But would this 
alone solve the problem? The 


. need is to rally all sections of the 


Punjab population against extre- 
mists of both varieties, Sikh and 
Hindu. The National Integration 
Committee at the State level has 
yet to function,- which points to 
the gap between what is being 
done and what more is required 
to be done at the popular level. 
Enquiries about the function- 
ing of the administrative machi- 


“nery, gave an indication that it 


is more responsive today than it 
was afew months ago. As one 
responsible, State Government 
source put it, this was largely 
due to the absence of what he 
called “dualism” in the control 
of the administrative set-up; it is 
no longer working at cross-pur- 
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poses, for and against the Chief 
Minister. Understanding between 
the Centre and- State Govern- 
ment is more evident today. For 
instance, the loop-holes , in the 
intelligence set-up, which earlier 
helped the: extremists sometimes . 
to escape, are now being closed. 
Only time can tell "how far 
such optimism is well placed; for 
the State administration has 
passed through so many diverse 
political hands since 1967 and 
each political grouping can be 
expected to have its sympathisers 
in the set-up. Such a situation, 
appraently complex, can, be 
transformed only through radical 
regrouping of secular and. for- 
ward-looking forces in the State, 
even during the present fire- 
fighting operations by the State 
Government. (Augus? 31) П 
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World Bank and Developing Countries 


GIRISH MISHRA 


T# World Bank has come out, as usual, with its 
two annual publications, namely, World Deve- 
lopment Report 1982 and World Bank Annual Report 
1982, which form the basis of discussions at its 
annual conclave. On a perusal of these two publi- 
cations, a very depressing picture of the world 
economy (which does not include socialist countries 
other than China) emerges. “Тһе world economy 
is at a low ebb, weakened by difficulties in adjust- 
ment and by faltering growth in, the major ihdus- 
trial countries," says the opening line of the first 
publication. Since in the (non-socialist) world 
economy advanced capitalist countries led by the 
- USA act as the driving force, their ills very easily 
afflict the others. Any slackening of the growth 
rate or any inflation or recession in them influences 
the fortunes of others. 

At present advanced capitalist countries are 
.afflicted with, large fiscal deficits, tight monetary 
policies, and the fear of inflation which have raised 
real interest rates to unprecedented levels, curtail- 
ing growth rates and depressing export earnings 
of developing countries and creating severe liquidity 
problems for many of them. Since developing 
countries saddled with huge deficits in trade balance 
asa result of decline in their export earnings are 
not in a position to continue their usual imports 
of machinery, spare parts, equipment, ,fuel, ferti- 
lisers, raw materials, technology, etc., they have no 
alternative but to reduce the pace of their economic 
growth. The real growth rate of GNP of develop- 
ing countries has declined to 2.2 per cent per annum 
from around 5 per cent in 1980. 

The Bank paints a gloomy picture of the months 
ahead in the following words: "Amid the un- 
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certainty of the current economic environment, the 
dangers Ţ of further recession and decline, seem 
serious.’ 

In 1980 the non-OPEC developing countries faced 
current account deficit to, the tune of $71 billion 
which continued to increase during 1981. Interest 
payments by these countries rose by $ 10 billion 
over their similar obligation in 1980. Thus, increas- 
ing burden of debt servicing is putting great strain 
on of ha countries which are not self-sufficient 
in oi 

The slowdown in the rise of oil prices has been 

' a mitigating factor, but deteriorating terms Of trade 
have wiped out the resulting benefits. Consequently, 
many developing countries have drawn down their 
foreign exchange reserves to finance their balance of 
payments deficit. 

The flow of concessional credit has been drying 
up. Asa result, developing countries are forced, to 
take recourse more and more to private commercial 
‘borrowings. Though the medium-term and long- 
term external debt of developing countries increased 

"by 14 per cent in 1950 and 16 percent in 1981, 


` reaching $ 465 billion by the end of 1981, the shift 


towards borrowing from private sources has become 
more marked. Developing countries’ debts‘ to 
private commercial lenders as percentage of their 
total debt obligations increased from- 23 per cent in 
1970 to 50 per-cent in 1980. ‘It may not be forgot- 
ten that interest rates charged by the private lenders 
are much higher, sometimes.they go up to 18 per 
cent per annum or so. It is needless to say that 
these Shylocks will put pressure ‘on developing 
countries for changes in policies and direction of 
development. (Continued ап nage 26) 
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INDIA, MAURITIUS, MOZAMBIQUE ` 
Gains from PM's Visit 
VIJAY GUPTA. — 


RIME MINISTER Indira Gandhi’s visit to Mauritius 

and Mozambique (August 23 to 27, 1982) has 

a special significance in the present international 
context. A й 

Mauritius, the little brave- country, is fighting the 
biggest and most powerful imperialist power. Lest 
the present Government be toppled, it needs firm 
support from all quarters interested in peace and 
stability in the region. Indira Gandhi has extended 
the support of the Government of India. Referriog 
to the Mauritian claim to Diego Garcia, she said, 
“India supports Mauritius’ legitimate demands in 
the Indian Ocean. We must continue to raise our 
voices to keep our area free from outside forces." 
Giving reasons for India's concern, she added, “Тһе 
Indian Ocean washes our shores.: We share its 
benefits and its dangers. This proximity influences 
our perception in respect of regional and. global 
problems.” i | . 

The major concerns of Mauritian Prime Minister 
Aneerood Jugnauth, Mozambique President Samora 
Machel and Indira Gandhi were the Indian Ocean, 
Southern African independence, peace and поп- 
alignment. While discussing international issues 
these leaders were conscious of US war designs — 
of US imperialism and South Africa replacing the 
Western powers as such as the new symbols of power. 
The USA and South Africa are making preparations 
for a large-scale attack on Angola and Mozambique, 
the aim being to replace the present Socialist-oriented 
governments by puppet regimes or at least to hinder 


‚ the pace of economic development. US connivance 


in the whole plot does not need even illustration. 

In the Indian Ocean the US navies are^not only 
parading their strength but have openly acquired 
bases. The CIA and South Africa made not one but 
two coup attempts to remove the liberal Govern- 
ment of Seychelles. Every day South African financ- 
ed guerrillas are attacking Mozambique. Bridges 
and oil pipelines have been destroyed. Attacks have 
also been made on civilians. In "Mauritius, the CIA 
spent more money for rigging the 1982 election than 
the United States ever gave this small island nation 
as aid. In Kenya (US-Mombasa Base) the effort is 
to retain the discredited regime of Daniel Arap Moi 
and use the facilities at air force bases in the hinter- 
land in name of tropical exercises. The US designs: 
include destroying the unity of the Organisation of 
African Unity which generally takes an anti-war, 
anti-colonialist and anti-racialist position. Since 
these attitudes of the OAU are regarded as anti-US, 


. there has been а concerted attempt to wreck the 
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- Dr Gupta is Associate Professor of African Studies, 
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unity of the Organisation, and some . countries аге 
being bribed to play the role of saboteurs on the 
question of Western Sahara’s admission to the OAU 
and in oppsition to the election of Col. Qaddafi as 
the next ОАО Chairman. · | 
.. One of the sinister plots being hatched in the 
Indian Ocean area isthe attempt to break up the 
unity of Tanzania, that is, Zanzibar and Tanga- 
nyika. The plans are to force President Nyerere, 
who supports demilitarisation of the Indian Ocean 
and stands for non-alignment, OAU and Namibian 
independence, to dissolve the present union and 
allow Zanzibar to become an independent nation. 
‘The future plans, include turning Zanzibar into an 
Arab-supported US base. | ; . 
All these issues concern India, Mauritius and . 
Mozambique and needed early and thorough dis- 
cussion to evolve a united'stand. Indira Gandhi's 
visit to these countries has helped in pinpointing the 
areas of concern, areas of unity and areas of action. 
The strength to this visit comes from the fact that . 
the new Government of Mauritius; led by the leftist 
Militant. Mauritian . Movement, unlike its predeces- 
sors, has a broad perspective and understands the 
objective reality in-all its inter:connections. It is 
committed to peace, non-aligument, anti-racialism, 
anti-colonialism and to the unity of the African and 
Indian Ocean countries. Similarly Mozambique, a 
friend of the people of South Africa, stands for 
democratic rule in South Africa aud for immediate 
independence for Namibia. It demands the declar- 
‘ation of the Indiam Ocean as a zone of peace and 
regards military bases as a threat to world security. 
Mauritius is the affected country in regard to 
Diego Garcia. That island was part-and parcel of 
Mauritius and the corrupt leadership under Ram- 
goolam had bartered away Diego Garcia in return 
for getting early independence so that they could 
become the rulers. Aging Ramgoolam was in a 
great huiry to become Prime Minister, and for this 
he sacrificed Mauritian territory. He also kept close 
trade and commercial contacts with South Africa. 
He permitted a satellite-tracking US station on his 
country's soil. The Government of Indià, while 
asking for dismantling of the US baseat Diego 
Garcia, demanding the declaration of the Indian 
Ocean ‘as a zone of peace, continued its support to” 
Ramgoolam's regime — the argument was that 
Indians were in majority there and protecting their 
interests was our duty. Before the last elections in 
1976. Indira Gandhi went to Mauritius to boost 
Ramgoolam's image. The new Government has 
overlooked these happenings, and India too has 
become conscious of the realities in Mauritius. 
Before the 1982 elections, it was clear that the 
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MMM was the winning party. MMM leader Paul 
Berenger came to India and explained to our 
leaders his position on the Indian question and on 
the Indian Ocean and on Diego Garcia particularly. 
He assured Indira Gandhi of the safety of Indians 
and also dispelled the myth that his party was going 
to nationalise the sugar industy, sugar estates and 
other Indian-owned factories and establishments. 
Following these assurances Indira Gandhi visited 
Mauritius after the elections. 


Mozambique President Samora Machel during his 
visit to India had desired greater economic cooper- 
ation between India and Mozambique. He had 
Stressed the need for the two countries coopera- 
ting and working for the declaration of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace. 

Indira Gandhi's visit to both these countries has 
been a success in achieving the desired results, and 
more than that, in clarifying certain issues. For 
example—One: India, Mozambique and Mauritius, 
all three expressed grave, concern over big-power 
military presence in the Indian Ocean and reiterated 
the need to intensify efforts for speedy implementa- 
tion of the UN declaration to make it a zone of 
peace. Two: they expressed particular apprehension 
at the transformation of Diego Garcia into a 
military base., 

To further emphasize the issue Indira Gandhi 
extended India’s full support to Mauritius’ sover- 
. eignty over the Chagos archipelago, of which 
Diego Garcia is a part. Indira Gandhi said non- 
alignment had become more significant for pro- 
moting world peace and stability in the face of 
increasing troubles. In the two joint communiques, 
the Prime Ministers of India and Mauritius and the 
President of Mozambique reaffirmed their faith in 
the policy of non-alignment. They reiterated that 
non-alignment, was an essential pre-requisite for 
developing countries in their pursuit of national 
independence, sovereignty, sovereign equality and 
development. They described the existence of 
nuclear weapons and arms race as a grave threat to 
the very survival of mankind and regretted the con- 
tinued stalemate in North-South relations and 
deterioration in the climate of multilateral econo- 
mic co-operation. - They urged: the developing 
countries to agree on a charter of action for the 
development of the full potential of their collective 
self-reliance and reduce their vulnerability to pres- 
sures from the developed countries. 

The three leaders have condemned the South 
African Government's policy of repression and 
subjugation of ihe country's majority population 
and agreed that dismantling the structure of apar- 
theid was essential for lasting security of the region. 
They expressed full. support for the struggle of 
SWAPO and the Namibian people to achieve their 
independence. They demanded the release of Nelson 
Mandela and other detenus. 

Speaking at Maputo and referring to the *'hateful 
doctrine of racism", Indira Gandhi said, “We share 
the deep agony of the Black and coloured people 
who suffer in South Africa. We share their faith 
in their ultimate victory." She added that the 
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question.of freeing Namibia and the problems faced 
by Mozambique and other frontline states were, of 
deep concern to India. 

She said, "Zimbabwe is'now free. So shall 
Namibia be and indeed in the not-too-distant future 
South Africa too will be free of oppression, open- 
ing the doors of opportunity to people of all 
races," В 

The Mozambique, Mauritius and Indian leaders 
demanded immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from Lebanese territory. They also expressed the 
conviction that an equitable and lasting solution 
in West Asia must take into account the inalien- 
able rights of the Palestinian people including 
the establishment of an independent Palestinian 
state. ч 

Оп a bilateral basis India has granted Mauritius 
100 million rupees as aid. It has offered to set 
up a shipping industry and small-scale industry, 
and also looks forward to close scientific co-ope- 
ration with it. These steps are designed to reduce 
dependence on South African trade and tourism. 


Ina goodwill and humanitarian gesture Indira 
Gandhi donated one million rupees to the Шоѕ 
community expelled from Diego Garcia. 

To Mozambique India has agreed to give a line 
of credit of 50 million rupees and assist it in the 
development of its agriculture, industry and infra- 
structure. India will also train Mozambicans for 
running their industry, railways, telecommunica- 
tions, etc. 

The visit, through joint communiques, through 
press conferences and various speeches, highlights 
the major concerns of the peace-loving world. The 
issues raised and views shared in meetings ‘clearly 
point to the growing war dangers and the three 
leaders have taken a firm and clear stand on most 
issues, І 

In his speech welcoming Indira Gandhi, President 
Machel praised the role of India in the common . 
fight of developing and Indian Ocean countries. 
He emphasised that the Pretoria regime, with the 
massive support of imperialism, was seeking to hit 
at and neutralise the cooperation between the free 
states of Southern Africa and the efforts for econo- 
mic liberation made by the Southern African Deve- 
lopment Coordination Conference. 


President Machel said imperialism was scheming 
to keep the covatries of the southern region depen- 
dent on South Africa and to keep this region of 
immense wealth within the imperialist sphere. He 
thanked India for extending its hand of friendship 
in economically liberating their region. 

Indira Gandhi’s visit is likely to strengthen the 
efforts which the Indian Ocean island states are 
making to form a union or a federation, to form a 
viable unit to be able to withstand any onslaught 
by the US-South African alliance. It is likely that 
‘Mauritius, which is a potential target of CIA for а 
coup, would join Madagascar and Seychelles and 
from a union. Such a union of federation will 
strengthen the economy, defence and political power 
of the three countries. (August 30) 
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Arm-twisting on Tarapur 
KRISHAN KANT 


BILE we were still discussing the implications of 
Indira Gandhi’s agreement with President 
Reagan regarding Tarapur fuel, the French Charge’ 
d'Affaires in Delhi, Michael Galas, presented a note 
to the Міпіѕлту of External Affairs which has again 
brought up the question of how and under what 
pressures the Government of India reversed its oft- 
repeated position. India has been taking the judicial 
and moral position that the USA should honour its 
1963 agreement for the supply of 2.7 per cent 
enriched uranium for the full period of thirty years 
till 1993 without any unilateral moidfications of 
agreements in force. This is obvious from the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Note Sheet of the Govern- 
ment of India quoted by N. Ram, Washington 
correspondent of The Hindu: 
"Our position is that the terms of the 1963 agreement, 
which came into force on the fulfilment of all statutory and 
constitutional requirements in both countries, cannot be 
changed unilaterally by one party. The United States can- 
not make the performance of its basic obligations con- 
ditional to a drastic and unilateral alteration enlarging the 
obligations to India under the 1963 agreement beyond 
recognition...introducing concepts not even remotely con- 
templated by the parties at the time of the Agreement. 
(asinthe 1978 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of the US 
providing for full-scope safeguards) Asa parliamentary 
democracy, India certainly recognised the prerogative of 
the legislature in any country to amend its domestic laws. 
At the same time, unilateral action by one country, affect- 
ing the performance of existing treaties, is not only a des- 
tabilising factor in internationa! relations but contrary to 
international law." . . . К 
The Note then emphasised this point by saying 
that Article 27 of the Vienna Convention on the Law 
of Treaties states “a party cannot invoke the provi- 
sions of its internal law as justification for its failure 
to carry out a treaty.” е 
This had been the consistent stand of both the 
Janata and Congress(I) Governments till December 
1981. And the US Administration recognised the 
validity of the stand. This is clear from the response 
of the Carter Administration to questions by Sena- 
tor Gary Hart io 1980: 
“Under the US-India agreement on Tarapur, India guaran- 
tees that only US-origin fuel will be used in the Tarapur 
reactors and that this material and the material produced 
through its use will be subject to safeguards...It is likely 
that, should the United States refuse to supply additional 
fuel for Tarapur, the Indians will deem the US to hawe uni- 
laterally breached the agreement. In this case, they can 
regard themselves as relieved of the obligations imposed 
on them by the agreement, including the obligation to use 
only US-supplied fuel. Thus, the agreement which was 
entered into in 1963, a number of years before the develop- 
ment of GOV 1621 (adopted by the nuclear suppliers in 
1978 in connection with the future supply commitments — 
K.K.)or the nuclear supplies guidelines, provide effective 
safeguards while it remains in force but does not deal with 
the situation which would arise from its abrogation. How- 
ever, recent US nuclear cooperation agreements in confor- 
mity with the nuclear suppliers guidelines correct this pro- 
blem" (Tarapur Nuclear Fuel Export Issue, June 1980 
Joint Hearings, pp 117-120). : 
The US Government has been trying to correct 
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this problem in respect of the 1963 Apreement with 
India by arm-twisting, first by delaying the supply 
of enriched Uranium by 20 weeks on the March 
1975 application, by 49 and 89 weeks on the July 
and October 1975 applications 78 and 72 weeks on 
the January and November 1977 applications and 
105 weeks on the September 1978 application. And 
then by stopping the supply totally. The Carter 
Administration failed to bring about any changes in 
India’s attitude. 

Carter's visit to India was primariJy because he 
misjudged Morarji Desai. Morarji’s personal non- 
bomb commitment made him believe that Desai 
could be taken a step further towards accepting 
safeguards in terms of the new US NNPA legisla- 
tion. He failed to persuade India. Meanwhile, 
regimes in both countries changed. The perceptions 
of the new Reagan Administration were different. 
They were more concerned with the nuclear business 
than merely non-proliferation. The held-up nuclear 
fuel deliveries were released to all countries except 
India. Their emphasis changed from India accepting 
full-scope safeguards to insistence that India may 
accept a new source of supply -- from another 
member of the London Nuclear club like France 
or the USSR — so that the IAEA safeguard could 
be kept in place. Only in case of an external source 
of fuel supply there was a possibility of India 
accepting these safeguards. 

In spite of the changed perceptions, the Reagan 
Administration had still to face the non-prolifera- 
tion warriors in the US Congress like Democratic 
Senator Glenn; it would not be able to save face 
unless it could convince Congress that the best 
efforts had been made to keep India under check. 
Here started a battle of wits. But the changed 
American perception was visible from a Washington 
Post article of October 11, 198], by Don Ober- 
dorfer, ‘‘Administration Moving to Loosen Laws 
on Curbs for Nuclear Weapons Abroad.” 

In this perspective Indian diplomacy and Indian 
commitments were on test in negotiations that con- 
tinued throughout 1981. By the end.of the year it 
was clear to the USA that India would not agree to 
apy other source of supply of the nuclear fuel, and 
AEC Chief Sethna’s stand had been properly under- 
stood that the 1963 Cooperation Agreement stands 
or goes as a whole. India was not prepared for any 
modification. India had understood the implica- 
tions and its atomic energy establishment bad gone 
ahead from January 1977 in search of alternative 
indigenous fuel and was confident of using MOX in 
the Tarapur reactor. The Indian Atom:c Energy 
programme has slipped badly in almost all respects. 
But even so, the changed US stance had been 
accepted as a challenge. As Sethna said, we perform 
best when are under challenge. A huge amount of 
Rs 38 crores was spent. The issue was not money 
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or cost. It was nuclear independence for India. The 
Question was of India’s sovereign righs to make its 
own national decision in the nuclear field. India's, 
stand remained firm till December 1981. Then US’ 
arm-twistiig took another turn. According to М. 

Ram: 

“То add to the complication, the US side has hinted that 

it might pursue the lihe that termination of an agreement 

by one party must, under the international law governing 
treaties, be preceded by due notice; it has also drawn 
attention to the risks such an action and time-frame might 
face from the US Congress. The current legislation govern- 
ing the US Export-Import Bank specifies that if a country 
that has accepted JAEA safeguards ‘materially violates, 
abrogates or terminates ... such safeguards’ or if it 
‘materially violates; abrogates, or terminates ... ‘any guaran- 
‘tees or other undertaking to the United "States" (made in 
agreerhent for civilian nuclear cooperation), Exim Bank cre- 
dits to it shall cease. The guillotine can only be got round 
through-a Presidential waiver on grounds of ‘national- 
interest’. Apart from this, the question -has arisen in 
official Indian eyes of what might happen on the front of 
economic assistance, or in the multilateral financial insti- 
tutions, if a determined oppositional stance was adopted. 

Finally, the United States has hinted (in thé course of the 

exercise) that it can take the dispute over the meaning of 

the 1971 Trilateral Safeguards Agreement to the IAEA.” 

The above probable threats have two aspects — 
legal and political. Exim or other credits can cease 
only if India materially violates, abrogates or. 
terminates such safeguards or gurantees or undertak- 
ings. India will not be doing so unilaterally but only \ 
after tbe US has unilaterally violated and termi- 
nated its obligations to supply the enriched uranium 
fuel to India. If there is no fuel, there are no 
safeguards. ` 

The question of time-frame for termination of 
notice is not a serious one. The Indo-US Agreement 
does not provide any time-frame for termination. 
The Trilateral Agreement, which includes IAEA, 
provides in Section 27 a period of six months or 
otherwise as mutually agreed. , This is not an insur- 
mountable hurdle: The threat of taking the dispute 
to the IAEA for interpretation is more of bluff than 
anything else. The IAEA came into the picture 
under Article VIII of the Indo- US Cooperation 
Agreement (1963). 

The United States suspended its right regarding 
inspection of safeguards when it involved the third 
party, IAEA, on entering into the Trilateral Agree- 
ment between India, USA and IAEA. The relevant 
provisions are: 

“Section 3: The Agency (meaning IAEA) agrees to imple- 

ment ih accordance with this Agreement (meaning Indo-US 

Agreement of 1963) the provisions .of paragraphs B and C 

of Article VI of the Agreement of Cooperation (regarding 

safeguards) 

“Section 4: The rights of the Government of thé United 

States of America under Article VI of the Agreement of 

Cooperation to implement the safeguard provisions will be 

suspended with respect to materials, equipment and devices 

while subject to this agreement." : 

Significantly, the third party, IAEA, remains 
during the period of the Indo-US Agreement for 
Cooperation (1963). The Trilateral Agreement 
states? | 

“Section 27: This agreement shall remain in force during 

the term of the Agreement for Cooperation, as it may.be 

extended from time to time, unless terminated sooner бу. 
any party upon six months’ notice to the other parties or 
as otherwise agreed." 

The Trilateral Agreement has not been amended 
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“as provided by Section 25 and hence there is no 


question of upgrading the safeguard provisions to 
provide for ‘pursuit’ and ‘perpetuity’. 

It is clear from the above that the Trilateral 
Agreement is only in terms of the 1963 Agreement 
and not beyond it. ` 

The political threats relate to the mood in the US 
Congress on economic assistance or in the multi- 
lateral financial institutions. The mood in Congress 
is not a permanent one but depends on perceptions 
at the time: The recent visit of the Prime Minister 
to the United States and attempts to bring about a 
thaw do not represent a new-found love. The: 
changing situation in the region has brought about 
a new perception in which the US also needs to 
open up its options on the basis of geo-strategic 
position of India. The warmth of US-China friend-' 
ship has been reduced a little. The Chinese are also 
opening small windows towards the Soviet Union. 
India should not attach too much importance to the 
threat of économic blackmail. Nor to difficulties 
in the US Congress. On August 1 this year, while 


` Senator Glenn, author of the 1978 NNPA, was 


bemoaning the relaxing of the US stand on non- 


proliferation in an article, White House spokesman , 
Rostow was quite critical of that approach and. 


wanted persons like Glenn to remember that the 
US no more enjoys nuclear monopoly. India has 
passed through such phases after the 1974 Pokharan* 
peaceful explosion and survived. 

What should worry our policy-makers is üt. 
external threats but lack of.a consistent nuclear 
policy frame in India. India has suffered because 


' of its ad hocism in the nuclear field. Indian scientists 


expected, a follow-up of the Pokharan explosion but 
it proved to be the first and till now the last 
explosion. The Atomic Energy Establishment 


"-Jaunched-on the project to make an alternate fuel 


for Tárapur in 1977. It developed MOX. Now the 
official; spokesman wants to dismiss it as too expen- 
sive, only a short-térm solution that cannot last 
more than five years. How did this wisdom dawn 
only now, after spending Rs 38' crores on the 
project! 

This is another example of ad hocism in | nuclear - 
policy. Essentially it-is political decisions that 
make the scientific community feel frustrated. How 
long can this policy of lack of perspective and vision 
continue and how long are we to remain a pawn in 
the hands of the nuclear hayes. Development of 
MOX is a new breakthrough in atomic energy which 
can give hope not-only to India but to the Third 
World. 

In orderto pursuea consistent nuclear policy 


'even at this late stage г» 


1. India should refuse to go beyond the safeguard 
provisions of the Indo-US Cooperation.Agreement 
of 1963 when the supplier, responsibility is shifted to 


France. 
2. There can be no question’ ‘of accepting the 


| npara IAEA safeguard guidelines. 


India should terminate the 1963 agreement if 
Francs arid the US show any hesitancy to cooperate 
with India within the framework. The negotiations 

` (Continued on page 26) 
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India and the Nuclear Horizon 


P.N. HAKSAR 


MEN and women living in our contemporary times 

and wishing their own well-being as well as that 
of ‘their children, must, of necessity, know some- 
thing about nuclear energy, both in its creative and 
in its destructive aspect. It is not yet clear whether 
the time in which we live is a dawn or whether it is 
the twilight of the dusk. Much would depend on 
how human beings react to their own survival as a 
Species or to the survival of this earth as a life-sup- 
porting system. In Europe and in America, millions 
of young men and women are actively demonstrat- 
ing their passionate concern for survival. 

There аге a large number of studies on nuclear 
weapons and their consequences. One of the earliest 
was promoted by Jawaharlal.Nehru. The book was 
jointly written by D.S. Kothari, Khanolkar and 
others. A group of well-known Japanese scientists 
published a book in 1981 under the title “Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki". In 1975, the National Academy of 
Sciences of USA published a report on Global Eco- 


` logical consequences of a nuclear holocaust. 


Ina recent book titled The Fate of the Earth, its 
author, Jonathan Schell, gives a vivid picture of the 
destructiveness of modern nuclear weapons: “the 
thermal pulse .of a one mega-tonne bomb lasts for 
about ten seconds and can cause second-degree 
burns in exposed human beings at a distance of 94 
miles or in an area of more than 280 sq. miles and 
that of a 20 mega-tonne bomb lasts for about 20 
seconds and can produce the same consequences at 


“a distance of 20 miles or in an area of 2460 sq. 


miles". And now-a committee headed by Olaf 
Palme, the former Prime Minister of Sweden, has 
published a report recently, titled Common Security. 
It is a document which needs careful study. And yet, 
most of us go about unconcerned or only concerned 
with atomic energy as a symbol of national prestige 
and power. 

One of the major impediments to our understand- 
ing of the full meaning and significance of a ‘nuclear 
holocaust lies in the words one uses. For instance, 
we still talk of nuclear war as if itis like any other 
war in history, only more destructive. We also talk 
of nuclear bombs as “weapons” making us think of 
the nuclear weapons as just one more lethal weapon. 
The fact of the matter is that there is no such thing 
as waging a nucléar war as an instrument of achiev- 
ing Victory over an enemy or achieving some objec- 
tive. Also, the nuclear weapon is not a more power- 


ful conventional weapon but a weapon which cannot . 


- This contribution forms the Introduction, 
slightly abridged, of the. book India ‘and the 
Atoms, written by Col R.Rama Rao, prepared 
under the ‘auspices of the Birla - Institute of 
Scientific Research, Economic Research Divi- 
sion, and published by Allied Publishers Private 
Limited, 1982, Price Rs 50. 
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be used by one side without inviting unacceptable 
devastation by the other side. Even the word holo- 
caust does not quite convey the range and extent of 
destruction of human lives, of our environment and 
of our resources. Holocaust means not only mega- 
deaths but making the earth uninhabitable and even 
making the human race extinct. 

As citizens calling ourselves intelligent, educated 
and concerned, we cannot any longer afford to sit 
back without involving ourselves deeply with the 
consequences of nuclear weapons. And a. country 
like India needs to pursue with passion and vigour 
the search for detente and disarmament. It is a pity 
that our young inen and women do not show even 
that amount of concern which is visible in Europe 
and in the United States of America. Not far from 
our western shores, there is a tremendous build-up 
of nuclear arsenals, air and submarine borne. Aiso, 
from Oman to Diego Garcia to Simonstown, there 
is an inter-penetration of political and military inte- 
rests whose objectives cannot be interpreted by any 
stretch of imagination as being benevolent towards 
our country. j 

The logic of a competitive build-up of nuclear 

arsenals, the cost of which is estimated to be of the 
order of 500 billion dollars a year, shows that the 
resources devoted to scientific manpower, research 
and development of military hardware are of such 
magnitude that even at their present level they make 
nonsense of any,international order. It is generating 
disorder through protectionism of one sort or 
another, and drying up of capital resources for 
development, thus leading to the intensification of 
an economic crisis. 
. Even if India were to isolate itself from the crisis, 
which is impossible, its impact on our own economy, 
our trade, our balance of payments will assuredly be 
extremely painful, unless we orientate our develop- 
ment strategy basing it primarily on the mobiliza- 
tion of internal resources, which are substantial. 

Our country has built up, over a period of years, 
a great deal of competence in the utilisation of 
atomic energy, both for peace and for our security. 
The development of the space programme also 
makes it possible for us to develop nuclear weapon 
delivery systems. At one level of reasoning, one 
could argue that India ought to be a nuclear power, 
at least of the same magnitude as China is, How- 
ever, military power, be it nuclear or conventional, 
is effective and will be taken seriously only in the 
measure it rests upon a viable social, economic and 
political order which generates among the citizens 
who are affected by that order a sense of belong- 
ing and not a sense of alienation. Consequently, 
for India to become a nuclear power is not merely 
a problem of technological competence or even of 
budgetary allocations; it is an economic, social 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Gokak, Gundu Rao and Linguistic Minorities 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


Ox October 20, 1979, the Government of Kar- 
nataka by an executive order removed Sanskrit 
from the list of First Languages in the syllabus 
for High Schools, while retaining it as an element 
in the composite course of Hindi, Marathi, Tamil 
and Telugu and asa Third Language as an alter- 
native to Hindi for those who offered Kannada as 
the First Language. This led to some agitation and 
a writ petition which was permitted to be with- 
drawn subsequently on the Government’s promise 
to constitute a committee to look into the questions 
involved. А 

Thus came into existence on July 5, 1980, the 
Gokak Committee, with the following terms of 
reference: (i) Should Sauskrit remain a subject of 
study in the school syllabus? (ii) If so, how to 
retain it without its being an alternative for 
Kannada? (iii) Would it be proper to have Kannada 
as a compulsory subject as per the Three Language 
Formula and should the option of selecting the 
remaining two languages be left to the students 
themselves? 

The Gokak Committee submitted its report in 
record time — on January 27, 1981. Its recom- 
mendations were as follows: (1) Kannada should 
be made the only First Language with a total mark 
of 150. (2) One of the following languages, that is, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, 
Hindi or English or one of the following languages, 
namely, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin or Greek, 
should be the Second Language, carrying 100 marks. 
(3) Any other language from among the above list 
can be taken as the Third Language, carrying 50 
marks. 

The Report thus displaced the mother-tongues 
(except Kannada) from the position of First Langu- 
age and relegated them to the position of Second or 
Third Language. In its recommendations, the 
Committee went beyond its terms of reference which 
were basically related to the status of Sanskrit in 
the school syllabus. 

The Report also contained adverse comments on 
the attitude of the linguistic minorities and , accused 
them of forming themselves into “ап island in the 
ocean of Kannadigas" and causing distrust among 
the people and  weakening integration, unity 
and cooperation. In specific terms it accused the 
linguistic minorities of ignoring the official langu- 
age of the State, namely Kannada, in their own 
institutions, and recommended that the Govern- 
ment should not provide any facilities to the linguis- 
tic minorities till the problem of education of 
Kannadigas living in other States was solved. Thus 
the linguistic minorities were condemned without a 
hearing to the position of linguistic hostages for 
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good behaviour by other States of the Union. 

No wonder that while the Karnataka Cabinet, 
acting in unholy haste, accepted the Report in toto 
on November 27, 1981, the Report caused a sharp 
reaction among the linguistic minorities. On behalf 
of the Urdu Protection Committee, F.M. Khan, 
a Congress-I MP, submitted a memorandum to his 
friend, the Chief Minister, on January 28, 1982, 
and appealed for maintenance of the status quo, a 
public debate on the question and the constitution 
of a committee of academicians, educationists and 
legislators to arrive at a consensus. Similar repre- 
sentations were made by other linguistic minorities. 

On April 30, 1982, the Government issued an 
Order which took into account some reservations 
expressed by the linguistic minorities and laid down 
the following pattern: (a) First Language, Kannada 
or Mother Tongue (Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, 
English, Hindi) — to carry 150 marks. (b) Two 
other languages from the following: Kannada, 
Hindi, English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, 
Tamil, Telugu, Marathi — to carry 100 marks each, 
with the proviso that students offering a language 
other than Kannada as First Language will study 
Kannada as compulsory language and any one of 
the remaining languages from the second group, 
and students offering Kannada as First Language 
will take any two of the above languages except 
Kannada. . i 

This appeared to be a sensible solution giving 
primacy to the mother-tongue (and thus also but 
'not solely to Kannada which is the mother-tongue 
of nearly 66 per cent of the population of Kar- 
nataka) as well as providing for the compulsory 
teaching of Kannada to all non-Kannada children. 

It may be pointed out that the formula of April 
30, 1982, did not fulfil the aspirations of the linguis- 
tic minorities nor did it meet their requirement in 
toto because, having offered their mother-tongue as 
the First Language and Kanada as, the Second 
Language, they were left to choose between Hindi 
and English (and one of the classical languages, 
namely, Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian). Cònceding 
that only a small minority would be interested in a 
Classical language, the formula would still place 
the majority of the children of the linguistic mino- 
rities on the horns of a dilemma represented by the 
difficult choice between Hindi and English. But to 
be fair to Gundu Rao, this is a problem which is 
faced by all non-Hindi linguistic minorities in all 
non-Hindi States of the Union under the Three 
Language Formula. Notionally, only a Four 
Language Formula, namely, the mother-tongue, the 
Official language of the State, the official language 
of the Union, namely Hindi, and English, would 
serve their needs, but that would place too heavy a 
burden on a growing child and, therefore, depend- 
ing upon the comparative prospects of mobility and 
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higher education, the non-Hindi child in a non- 
Hindi State has to choose between Hindi and 
English. In some States like Maharashtra a‘ solution 
has been devised under which the teaching of the 
four languages is staggered in such a manner that 
at the end of High School every child has a 
minimum working knowledge of all the four 
languages, although he does not study more than 
three languages at any given time. 

But the order of April 30, 1982, was not the last 
word on the subject. Soon an agitation was 
launched by some politically-motivated elements 
representing the Kannada literary establishment 
who, in a fit of linguistic chauvinism, wanted’ pride 


of place to be given to Kannada and Kannada 


alone. One is compelled to regard this attitude as 
nothing short of Kannada chauvinism and a nega- 
tion of the traditionally broad-minded and liberal 
outlook of the Kannadigas. 

The State of Karnataka came into existence in 
1957 as a result of the reorganisation of States on 
a linguistic basis and brought together areas with 
Kannada-speaking majority. Kannada soon became 
the official language of the State and is in use, as it 
should be, in administration, legislature and judi- 
ciary. However, since the reorganisation of States 
was not solely on the basis of language but took 
account of other facts and circumstances like 
administrative convenience, etc, the State of 
Karnataka included large chunks of non-Kannada- 
speaking population, There are indeed, pockets in 
the State where the non-Kannadigas as a whole are 
in majority, particularly in the Marathi-speaking 
areas. On the whole, according to the 1971 census, 
the linguistic distribution is as follows: 


Language Percentage of Population 
Kannada 65.97 
Urdu 9.00 
Telugu 8.18 
Marathi 4,05 
Tamil 3.38 
Hindi 1.80 
Malayalam 1.45 
ulu 3.00 
> Konkani 1.90 
Miscellaneous 1.35 
Total 100.00 





The Kannada agitation, which soon became 
politicised and was used unwisely by some Opposi- 
tion parties as a stick to beat the Gundu Rao 
Government with, forced the Government to change 
its stand once again. The State Government moved 
an Official Resolution in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature which was passed, despite some MLAs stag- 
ing a walk-out, and became the basis of a revised 
Government Order dated July 20, 1982, in which 
the revised pattern was as follows: (A) First 
Language: Kannada shall be the sole First Language 
(to carry 125 marks). (В) Two other languages from 
the following: Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, 
English, Hindi, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Malaya- 
Jam and Kannada (to carry 100 marks each). 

It was added that 15 grace marks shall be given 
for a period of 10 years: (a) in the First Language 
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examination to students whose mother-tongue is 
not Kannada, and (b) in Hindi examination to 
students who study Hindi and whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi. { 

The Order also stated that the teaching of 
Kannada from the First Standard in non-Kannada 
schools would commence from the academic year 
1982-83 and that the language pattern for High 
Schools prescribed above would come into force 
from the academic year 1987-88. 

The revised Order of July 20, 1982, has caused 
a fresh wave of unrest and dissatisfaction among 
the linguistic minorities. There have been riots in 
some parts of the State in which members of the 
linguistic minorities have lost their lives. The 
Tamil Sangham, the Karnataka Anjuman Taraqqi- 
Urdu, the Marathi Sahitya Parishad, etc, have all 
come into the open. An All-Karnataka Linguistic 
Minorities Action Committee has been formed. 
Also, an All-Karnataka Linguistic Minorities Front 
and a Karnataka Minority Language Protection 
Committee have come into existence. A writ peti- 
tion has been filed in the Karnataka High Court 
against the Order. 

Happily the violence has been contained though 
it is still simmering and may explode any time. All 
political parties, including the ruling party, are 
naturally looking at the situation with an eye on the 
coming State elections. There is no doubt that 
unless the Government once again revises its order 
to bring it more in line with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the linguistic minorities, the Congress-I 
will lose considerable support among the minorities 
who have been its mainstay in the past. But 
perhaps by the same token the parties which con- 
sistently espouse the cause of primacy of Kannada 
may gain the support of the Kannadigas, especially 
in the urban areas. The State may experience a 
political polarisation on the basis of languages as it 
has never before. 

From a purely Constitutional and educational 
point of view, there are some obvious defects in the 
latest Order of the Government: The basic argu- 
ment about the primacy of the majority language in 
any State is ill-founded. Under the Constitution 
all languages listed in Schedule VIII are National 
Languages, entitled to equal treatment and to 
protection under Article 29 of the Constitution. 
The legitimate interest of the majority language of 
each State can be safeguarded fully by making it 
the Official Language of the State. But neither 
from linguistic redistribution nor from official status 
does it follow that the majority language must take 
precedence over minority languages (mother-tongue) 
in education for being taught as a language or as a 
medium of instruction. If the argument of the 
majority language is sustained, why should not 
Hinduism enjoy precedence over other religions on 
the same ground of being the religion of the 
majority? 

Primacy for the majority language also goes 
against the Constitutional guarantee of the primacy 
of the mother-tongue which should normally be the 
medium of instruction at least at the primary stage. 
Also, although the States were reorganised on a 
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_instruction for all non-Language subjects. 


linguistic basis, linguistic minorities were given 
certain safeguards for the: preservation of their 
language and culture. The post of Commissioner 
of Linguistic Minorities and the institution of Zonal 
Councils were created.  The'South Zonal Council 
decided in 1961: “All States should take account of 
the facilities operating on November 1, 1956, and 
those facilities should be continued "without dis- 
crimination”. This was endorsed by the Chief 


Ministers’ Conference held later ‘in 1961. How. 


can the present Karnataka Government go back on 
this commitment? ы 

The second defect is that over a period of time 
the final casualty will be the mother-tongue s far 
as the non-Kannada children are concerned. In 
"Group B they would tend to offer Hindi and English 
rather than their. mother-tongue. If the mother- 
tengue is to be preserved there should be a com- 


_ pulsory place for it in the Three Language Formula, 


as there is for the Official Langudge of the State; 


' otherwise relative economic prospects will deter- . 


mine the choice of languages and in a set-up where 
proficiency in Hindi and English offer better econo- 
mic prospects, the claims of the mother-tongue will 
be disregarded on the specious plea that after all 


. the child speaks his mother-tongue at home and 


knows it to the extent that he should! А 

Thirdly, it is unscientific from an educational 
point of view to lump recognised Modern Indian 
Languages which are spoken and written (Urdu, 
Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Hindi and Malayalam) with 
a foreign language, English, and with classical lang- 
uages like Sanskrit, Arabic ‘and Persian. The 
Kannada child, under the order, is in a happy posi- 


‚ tion. He shall learn Kannada as the First Langu- 


age and ean pick out English and Hindi or English 
and Sanskrit from Group B. Compared to him, the 
non-Kannada child would be at a disadvantage and 
would .be psychologically forced to sacrifice his 
mother-tongue. i 

e Fourthly, the essence of the Three Language 


Formula is acquisition of equal or comparable pro- * 


ficiency in all the three languages chosen. This 
implies equal emphasis in the syllabus. .When 


weightage is given to the First Language, that lang- : 


uage tends to become the medium of expression of 
the child and, therefore, the de facto medium of 
Whén 
Kannada carries 150 marks and the other two lang- 
uages only 100 marks, this would amount to the 


imposition of Kannada as the medium of instruc- " 
tion for all, whatever -their mother-tongue. The · 


Supreme Court has ruled this out in a number of 


cases as beyond the police power of the State. The- 


original spirit of the Three Language Formula is 
indeed in'consonance with the principles of child 
psychology. A child learns faster through his 
mother-tongue. CN | Е 
. Finally, the offer of grace marks is nothing buta 
bait. Grace marks will become a mark of disgrace, 
when the child enters the field of higher education 
or looks for employment, and indeed an obstacle. 
There is no reason why the Three Languages For- 
mula should not be implemented in a manner that 


. at the end of High School, the child is trilingual and 


M. 
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has acquired more or less equal proficiency in his 
mother-tongue, in the Official Language of his State 
or the Union and in a third language of his. 
choice. i 


` Therefore, the Karnataka experiment has become . 


a test case not only from a Constitutional angle but 
from the point of view of the process of national 
integration. No responsible member of any of the 


linguistic minority communities has spoken against - 


Kannada being made a compulsory language for 
their children. After all, they have to live and work 


' in Karnataka. All they want is that their mother- 


tongue should not be relegated to a secondary or 
tertiary status, that they should not-be treated as 
second-class or third-class citizens, and that the ori- · 
ginal spirit of the Three Language Formula should 
be maintained. The only sane solution is the Mother 
Tongue as the First Language, the Official language 
of the State for non-Kannada children and Hindi 
for Kannada children as the Second Language, and 
Hindi or English or a classical language as the Third 
Language. The object must be to give equal treat- 
ment to all national languages and at the same time 
to promote national integration through horizontal 


have a special position under the Constitution as 
the Official Language of the Union and thus the 
link language among the various States. Hence all 
children must have an opportunity to learn. English 
or, Hindi or preferably both. . 

If non-Kannada communities are not to become 
an island in the Kannada sea, will it serve any pur- 
pose for the Kannadigas to become an island in the 
ocean of India? | 


Inspired by parochialism the Сокак Committee ` 


has opened a Pandora’s Box which has violently dis- 
turbed the placid calm of Karnataka known for its. 
tradition of ‘linguistic tolerance and cultural co- 
existence. And. though the Government of Karna- 
taka has so far changed ifs stand five times showing 
more respect for the language of violence and agit- 
ation than for peaceful dissent or academic debate 
or Constitutional propriety, the end of the tunnel is 
поё yet in sight. No one can rule out another 
volte face on the part of a weak, corrupt "Govern- 
ment fighting for survival. Language isan issue 
which gives rise to primeval passions, and we can 
only hope that the path to the end of the tunnel will 
not be littered with more bodies of the innocent. E] : 





BUSINESS I$ BUSINESS 


Who says Bengalis lack enterprise? At least not our 
young, unemployed friend who recounts what he 
saw: the other day at the East Bengal ground's 
Maidan. It seems a football match — famous in 
Calcutta not so much for what it is, but for what it 
could lead to — was about to begin at the East Bengal 
Grounds. On the pavement opposite the ground sat а: 
lone peddler, obviously alittle shy of exposing his 
wares. Yet, the youngsters flocked around him, readily 
buying what he offered. Investigation revealed: that. 
the packets that he was selling contained pebbles,. 
stones and brickbats. And for what purpose? “То 
throw them at the players and the referee when the 
need arises", the man answered, almost apologetically. 
Telegraph Magazine, August 29, 1982 
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_ mobility. Today English has and later Hindi shall. 





Lessons of Paris Massacre 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


l 


P й 1 ; 
The withdrawal of PLO freedom-fighters from Beirut 
marks the end of another phase in the long struggle of the 
Palestinians to regain their homeland. This dispatch from 
Paris, received very late, was written in mid-August and 
throws light on some aspects of the US — Israeli drive 
against the braye Palestinian people now dispersed in 
several countries. We are publishing it because, despite 
the changes.that have occurred since it was written, it is 
of interest, Editor i 





Тнв terrorist machine-gunning of a famous restaurant in the 

heart of a Jewish neighbourhood of Paris on August 9 — 
killing six and seriously wounding 21 persons — came.at a 
moment when, after two months of Israel's latest and bio- 
odiest aggression against Lebanon and the Palestinian people, 


the French Socialist Government was actively working on the 


diplomatic front to bring the war to an end on the: basis of ^ 
an equitable settlement. Such a peace would — in the frame- 
work’ of the prevailing French diplomacy — involve the 
recognition of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
as a political force with legitimate demands for the return of 
a dispossessed people to a homeland of their own. ` 

The well-planned and professionally-executed massacre on 


‚ Rue des Rosiers happened at a crucial moment in the 


Lebanese war situation when the Israeli military machine, 
after weeks of intensive bombing and shelling of the popula- 
tion, found itself unable to break the will of the Palestinian ‘ 
resistance or to’ achieve its stated aim of “liquidating the 
PLO”. The Israeli Government was thus forced to choose 


' between accepting a compromise arrangement — perhaps 


involving the withdrawal of PLO forces intact to neighbouring 
Arab states, under international troop supervision — or 
attempting a *'final solution’’ through an even more destruc- 
tive all-out assault on the PLO stronghold in West Beirut, 
with great losses on, the Israeli as: well as the Palestinian- 
Lebanese side. ' 2c 

The; August 9 massacre was followed ïn the course of the 
week by a series of other anti-Semitic atrocities, confirming 
the fact that Paris had become a prime terrorist target. 

In a remarkable editorial, Serge July, editor of íhe inde- 
pendent Leftist dàily, Liberation, not only expressed his 


‘horror at the murders on, Rue des Rosiers but stressed the . 


possibility of a connection between them and what is current-' 
ly going on in Lebanon. Р 

“The attack took place just a few hours after the announce- 
ment of an imminent agreement that would save Beirut from 
certain death", he pointed out. July explained that Begin 


.and Sharon, furious at Mitterrand's even-handed attitude 


toward the rival claims of the Palestinians and the Israelis, 
would like nothing better than to discredit and destabilise 
the Paris Government — a few short months ago regarded as 
“Tsrael’s best friend" — by branding it as ‘‘anti-Semitic’’. 
He concluded: “The ‘messengers of death’ who óperated on 
Rue des Rosiers want to see Beirut die. They want to block 
French diplomatic efforts and encourdge a final assault on 
the Lebanese capital." ‘ . Foo 
Liberation published, alongside the editorial, an interview 
with the infiuential PLO representative, Issam Sartawi, who 
pointed to the divisions inside the Israeli ruling circles and 
concluded: ‘“‘It is quite possible that the Israeli ‘hard-liners’ 
actually fomented this criminal action to provide a pretext 
for the destruction of Beirut itself.” . . 
This view is largely shared in the North African community 
of Paris, as is shown by the declaration issued by the Asso-' 
ciation of Algerian Workers in France: “This anti-Semitic 
atrocity is one more: provocation ‘designed to set the Arab 
and Jewish communities against each other. In fact, it ‘can 
only serve the enemies of péace in Lebanon and be used as 
a pretext by the Begin Government to launch, a final attack 
on besieged Beirut in order to continue the massacre of the 
population." DM X 
Various Left-wing or anti-racist organisations and anti- 
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imperialist groups also pointed to the likelihood of a close 
connection between terrorist crimes in Paris and Israel's. war 
of aggression and.conquest in Lebanon. Thus, the Movement 
against Racism and for Friendship among Peoples (MRAP), 
though less defiuite in its accusations than either Liberation 
or the North Africans of Paris, declared: “This murder, 
regardless of who committed or instigated it, can only nourish 
the racial tensions, both anti-Jewish and anti-Arab, ngen- 
dered by the tragedy in Lebanon. At the same time, it dis- 
tracts attention from the war in that country”. The Associa- 
tion of Franco-Arab Solidarity expressed the opinion that the 
Rue dés Rosiers attacks '*were intended to prevent a peaceful 
solution in Lebanon." 

The Protestant Federation — ап organisation that offen 
adopts a progressive attitude on social and political issues — 
proclaimed: “Тһіѕ bloody tragedy, which seems to fit‘ into 
the framework of the war in Lebanon, underscores more than 
ever the urgency of finding a peaceful solütion." АЧ 

The political parties of the ruling Socialist-Communist 
coalition also displayed awareness of the Middle East dimen- 
Sion of the Paris massacre. The Communist Party's Politi- 
cal Bureau described.the recent atrocities as “а Provocation 
designed to spread confusion and...bar the path to peace” at 
a time when more and more people are protesting against 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the French Government 
is "displaying a desire to help bring that war to an end.” 

. Leading members of the Socialist Party have been making 
similar statements about the link between Lebanon and Rue 
des Rosiers. For example, the Defence Minister, Charles 
Hernu, declared: ‘This racist crime is a provocation tending 
to destroy the efforts being undertaken to achieve a just 


,peace in the Middle East.” 


More to:the point than such statements are the efforts 
under way to locate the guilty parties. ' The trouble is that 
even under the present Government, the police ranks, espe- 
cially at the lower and middle levels, are rife with ultra- 
Right elements who have no interest in tracking down racist 
or fascist culprits. The Government's main suspicions at the 
moment are in line with the thinking of those who see a close 
relation between the Middle East war hawks and the anti- 
Semitic murders in Paris. : 

At a press conference here, Interior Minister Gaston 
Deferre offered striking prima facie evidence pointing to the 
likely involvement of the renegade anti-PLO Palestinian 
Abu Nidal, in the latest killings. Deferre would not, of 
course, dare to mention the fact, but Nidal has long been 
identified both by the PLO leadership- and by the Israeli 
peace forces, as an agent of the Israeli secret Service, 
MOSSAD, although, he has also been getting money and 
backing from various Arab sources, such as Syria and Iraq 
who have at one time or another used him in their own power 


, Struggles. ` 


It is Nidal who claimed credit for the attempted murder. of 
the Israeli Ambassador in London ‘in June — an act that 
conveniently provided the official justification- for Israel’s 
invasion of Lebanon a few days later. It now turns out — 
according to Deferre himself — that the same weapon, the 
sub-machinegun W 263, that was used by the killers at 
Rue des Rosiers, had been used in the attack against the 
Israeli Ambassador in London. Nidal — who broke with 
the PLO in 1974 because of opposition to its “moderate” 
views and has been an active enemy of the organisation ever 
since — has been linked to the murder of PLO representa- 
tives in Paris, London, Brussels and Rome. He once tried to 
murder Arafat himse:f as well as the Austrian Chancellor, 
Kreisky, who has taken a forthright stand in support of the 
Palestinians’ right to self-determination. Nidal is also 
suspected of responsibility for anti-Semitic atrocities like the 
attacks on the Jewish synagogue of Vienna or on Jewish 
children in Antwerp — actions designed to discredit the 
Palestinian cause in the eyes of the world. 

Nidal is thus one of the key elements of a powerful, well- 
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financed and well-trained international network engaged in 
fascist provocations in the Middle East and Europe — a 
network that eludes the grasp of any mere national govern- 
ment, including that of France. The likely connection 
between the recent outbreak of terrorism in Paris and the 
Lebanon war is further underscored by the fact that the 
attack in Rue des Rosiers came on the heels of the murder of 
Fadi Dani, asdistant director of the Paris office of the PLO. 
Fadl was known for his efforts to establish cooperation 
between the PLO and the Israeli peace forces — an inexcus- 
able crime in the eyes of the ruling Israeli hawks who need to 
believe, and make others believe, that the PLO is hopelessly 
committed to the ‘destruction of Israel". И 

The assassination of Fad! provoked a series of angry anti- 
imperialist demonstrations by far Left (Trotskyist) organisa- 
tions and Palestine support groups in Paris. One of these 
took place on August 5 appropriately in front of the US 
Embassy to the tune of sharp slogans like “Reagan! Begin! 
Murderers! Support the PLO!” Ап Arab worker burned the 
American flag in a spirited sign of defiance to the accompani- 
ment of enthusiastic applause. The least that can be said is 
that the demonstrators accurately identified the real culprit 
in the Middle East crisis — the American power-structure 
that supports Israel to the hilt, diplomatically, militarily and 
economically. 

This point was forcefully made by none other than Ben 
Bella, leading organiser of the Algerian nationalist revolution 
and briefly President of the Algerian Republic (1963-1965). 
He fiercely and movingly denounced the American role in 
Lebanon, saying, ‘We shall never forget what the US did in 


Lebanon, but the Arab people will not die!" He also bit- 
terly castigated what he described as the “treason of the 
Arab states" and Europe's indifference”. 

While the demonstration was under way before the US 
Embassy, another pro-Palestinian rally, organised by the 
Communist-led CGT trade unions, was taking place in front 
of the Israeli Embassy with such slogansas “Down with 
таеп Expansionism!" ог “Lebanon Will Live! Palestine Will 

ini” 

Although the conscious, militant minority of the French 
public sharply condemns the Israeli invasion and denounces 
the responsibility of American imperialist strategy, there is a 
great deal of confusion on the question outside Left-wing 
circles. The conservative Jewish establishment, for example 
backs Israel almost unconditionally, and many Right-wing 
Zionists even blame Mitterrand’s alleged pro-PLO position 
and the attitude of the State Television forthe recent out- 
break of anti-Semitic violence, a cruel irony in view of Mitter- 
rand’s reputation as a friend of Israel and also of the French 
Jewish community, which strongly supported him in last 
year’s election contest. At the same time, the political parties 
of the Right-wing opposition — the *Gaullist" Party led by 
Paris Mayor Jacques Chirac and the “liberal” Party of 
former President Giscard d'Estning — have been exploiting 
the Rue des Rosiers attack and other acts of violence linked 
to the Middle East situation, using them as an occasion to 
denounce the Government for its alleged *'laxness toward 
terrorism", suggesting that Mitterrand's foreign policy may 
pe nd a responsible for the wave of killings and bom- 

ings. 
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DOCUMENT 


Folloning is the text of a statement 
issued on August 25, 1982, by a number 
of intellectuals on the recent develop- 
ments in Kenya. 


We as friends of Africa, express our 

deep concern at the recent reports 
of political repression in Kenya. In 
view of our country’s historical ties of 
friendship with the people of Kenya, 
we feel alarmed at the political turn 
and the repression unleashed by the 
Government of President Daniel Arap 
Moi against those opposed to his One 
Party rule and to changes jn the Cons- 
titution. The attempted coup by air 
force men on August 1, 1982, was the 
culmination of а long-drawn struggle 
between the authoritarian forces of 
President Moi and the former Vice- 
President and veteran socialist leader 
Oginga Odinga supported by democra- 
tic forces in organising a rival political 
party. President Moi had responded to 
all criticism with heavy-handed intimi- 
dation of the university community, • 
the judiciary, cultural institutions and 
the press. Journalists, university 
teachers and students were arrested 
without trial. 

The Government charged the uni- 
versity lecturers with plotting to acquire 
guns from foreign sources and subvert- 
ing the Government by students, trade 
unions and other dissident elements. 
President Moi has accused his critics 
of intending “to plunge the country 
into chaos" by attempting to forma 
second political party in Kenya to 
oppose his ruling party KANU. Long 
before the abortive coup, hordes of 
plainclothesmen of President Moi had 
raided homes of dissidents — university 
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professors, artists, writers, lawyers and 
journalists. Scores of them had been 
arrested for “possessing seditious lite- 
rature”. Wangondu Kariuki, editor of 
a Swahili language magazine, has' been 
sentenced to four-and-a-half years’ 
imprisonment. Among those held since 
June last are professors of the Univer- 
sity of Nairobi — Dr George Katama, 
Kanoji К. Wachiira, Amin Mazroui 
and Maina-wa-Kinyatti. Professor 
Maina is a member of editorial ad- 
visory board of the New Delhi based 
inter-disciplinary international quar- 
terly Philosophy and Social Action. 

George Githii, the editor of Kenyan 
English national daily Standard, was 
dismissed on July 21, for writing .a 
“provocative” editorial on July 20, in 
which he maintained that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution making Kenya 
a one-party State was ‘Пе most dam- 
aging development to the cause of the 
rule of law"' in Kenya. We believe such 
denial of political freedom is not the 
right answer to criticism against ineffi- 
ciency, nepotism and corruption. It is 
evident that professors and journalists 
have been deprived of their civil liber- 
ties because they upheld political views 
which differed from those of the present 
ruling party. 

We value our friendship with the 
people of Kenya and cherish the pro- 
gress and advancement of the Kenyan 
nation. We, therefore, are constrained 
to call for a halt to the political repres- 
sion and express our solidarity with the 
democratic struggle of the people of 
Kenya. We call for immediate release 
of all those arrested for their political 
views. We also urge President Moi to 
honour democratic principles and not 


to obstruct the growth of democratic 


institutions in Kenya. 

Amit Bhaduri, Professor of!Econo- 
mics, Jawaharla] Nehru University; 
G.S. Bhalla, Professor of Economics, 
JNU; Bipan Chandra, Professor of His- 
tory, JNU; Anirudha Gupta, Professor 
of African Studies, JNU; Anjali Moo- 
kerjee (Ms.), Professor of Environ- 
mental Studies, JNU; T.K. Oom- 
men, Professor of Sociology, JNU; 
Bimal Prasad, Professor of Interna- 
tional Studies, JNU; Yogendra Singh, 
Professor of Sociology, JNU; M.S. 
Venkataramani, Professor of American 
Studies, JNU; Bhuvan Chandel (Ms), 
Punjab Univiersity; G.P. Deshpande, 
Associate Professor, JNU; S.D. Muni, 
Associate Professor/President, JNU 
Teachers’ Association; Ishwari Prasad, 
Associate Professor, Social Sciences 
JNU; K.P. Dhurandher, Asst. Profes- 
sor, Social Sciences, JNU; A.S. Heb- 
bar, Asst. Editor, International Studies, 
INU; Pushpesh Pant, Assistant Profes- 
sor, International Studies, JNU; Prem 
Janmejai, Lecturer, Delhi University; 
Narendra Kohli, Lecturer, Delhi Uni- 
versity; Dhirendra Sharma, Editor, 
oca vid & Social  Action/Science 
Policy Studies, JNU; Sarveshwar Dayal 
Saxena, Asst. Editor, Dinaman weekly; 
Tapas Majumdar, Dean, School of . 
Social Sciences, JNU; К.Р. Mishra, 
Dean, School of International Studies, 
JNU; Gobind Mukhoty, President Peo- 
ples’ Union for Democratic Rights; 
Chanchal Sarkar, Editor, Facets Maga- 
zine: V.M. Tarkunde, President, Peo- 
ples’ Union for Civil Liberties; Satya 
Bhushan Verma, Chairman, Japanese 
Studies, Jawharlal University; Nikhil 
Chakravartty, Editor, Mainstream, 
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Dowry and the Helpless-Victim Syndrome 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


AST year after a spate of 
Marwari dowry deaths in 
Calcutta, I had attempted an 
analysis of the Marwari com- 
munity's response to this situa- 
tion. Fighting the dowry evil has 
become a much-discussed issue 
now. I would therefore like to 
recall some features I had then 
observed, perhaps common to 
dowry deaths in other parts of 
the country, which suggest that 
the setting up of cells to assist 
tortured brides can at the most 
be a palliative. 

These happenings seem to be 
largely confined to fairly com- 
fortably off middle-class families 
where the girls have never known 
the meaning of economic diffi- 
culty and have never been expos- 
ed to any sort of economic hard- 
ship. (It is worth mentioning 
here that what is *middle-class' 
by Marwari standards would be 
considered ‘stinking rich’ by non- 
Marwari norms). Figures like 
Rs 20,000 and Rs 50,000 as well 
as objects like scooters and 
television sets invariably are at 
the bottom of these incidents. 
The pattern of life mapped out 
for these girls is a comfortable 
childhood at the parental home 
followed by comfortable wife- 
hood at the in-laws’ home. 
Basically, potential] dowry vic- 
tims have been brought up soft. 
So that, when dowry harassment 
starts, they are absolutely un- 
equipped, both mentally and in 
terms of employable skills or 
qualifications, to put up even a 
semblance of resistance, not to 
speak of boldly adopting a go- 
to-hell-I-can-live-my-own-life at- 
titude. Worse, fed as they are 
on tbe Hindi cinema illusion 
of the 'ideal' bahu, they even 
tend to think they are being 
heroic in enduring indignities — 
at least initially, before the going 
gets too tough. 

Parents of these girls, without 
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exception, feel that once married 
off, it is a daughter's duty to 
accept her Kismat. Even when 
harassment has progressed be- 
yond endurance, parental efforts 
envisage nothing beyond bring- 
ing about reconciliation at any 
cost. Encouraging daughters to 
come back and start life anew is 
an unthinkable way out. If in- 
laws assess a girl's value in terms 
of her dowry; so apparently do 
her own parents. The attempts 
of present-day parents to ‘get 
back the dowry' after a bride's 
death are much more aggressive 
than efforts at getting the girl 
back before she dies. The latter 
type of initiative is feeble if not 
non-existent. If parents could 
think in terms of a dignified 
existence for their daughters after 
separation or divorce, they would 
not in the first place have brought 
up their daughter to be fit only 
for marriage and motherhood. 

And the girls too seem to wake 
up to the dowry evil only after 
marriage and only dfter harass- 
ment begins. Before that their 
ideas are largely confined to 
golden visions of romance and 
the good life derived partly from 
Mills and Boon and partly from 
the silver screen. 

Last year I had asked a few 
young Marwari girls and their 
mothers how they thought all this 
could be changed. Those whom 
I interviewed belonged to that 
economic stratum of Marwaris 
among whom dowry deaths were 
occurring. The girls would soon 
get married though they were 
stillin their teens. One would 
have thought that mothers and 


daughters had by now become . 


sufficiently disturbed and con- 
scious of the fact that the grisly 
stories of dowry deaths they were 
reading in the newspapers could 
happen to them too. Yet the 
only solution they could think 
of was that it had now become 


more vital to make exhaustive 
enquiries. about prospective in- 
laws, ensuring that tbey were 
‘decent’ people before fixing up 
marriages. 

If despite, all this the girl is 
badly treated? Apart from talk- 
ing of kismat and zamana, these 
parents and girls simply don't 
look that far ahead or work 
towards any transformation in 
their own perception of a girl's 
role, that will equip her to 
handle with confidence and 
courage the contingencies that 
may arise. 

People at large, women's orga- 
nisations and political parties 
may get agitated over the rising 
number of dowry deaths, but the 
girls to whom this could happen 
and the parents of daughters 
who could die dowry deaths, 
have no reforms in mind of their 
own life-style, no efforts to trans- 
form their own attitudes so that 
they can truly fight dowry harass- 
ment the way it ought to be 
fought. 

Even an organisation set up by 
a few Marwaris to protest against 
the dowry evil in their com- 
munity has no vision beyond 
demonstrations against lavish 
weddings and organising proces- 
sions after dowry deaths. There 
are no ideas of change in the way 
Marwari daughters are brought 
up, or of economic independence 
by training for careers. 

Talking of the reluctance of 
parents of maltreated brides to 
bring back their daughters, one 
young woman from one such 
organisation said: “We tell these 
parents, ‘don’t let your daughter 
suffer and die. We'll help you ar- 
range a re-marriage so that she 
can settle down again." So, a 
girl's salvation lies in marriage 
alone: the only way to escape 
cruel in-laws is by finding a re- 
placement of better in-lawsl 

This particular group equates 
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women's emancipation with re- 
marriage ,of divorcees 
widows. Broadly it may all be 
very well-meaning, but such 
efforts confine the solution to 
variations of wifehood and are 
therefore once again dependent 
on the same unchanging un- 
certainty: how will the girl be 
treated? 

Again, it is quite possible that 
` in many cases the girl’s family is 
sufficiently well-off to be able to 
support her even if she comes 
back from her husband’s home. 
It may be-understandable, if not 
exactly desirable, that neither 
the girl nor her people can bring 
themselves to . think that she 
should begin to earn her living. 
Even if it is too much to expect 
middle-class traditionalists to 
overhaul their views overnight 
about a woman's place being in 
the home, isn't it time at least 
that in the face of torture and 
indignity the custom of never 
going back to the mother's house 
should change? The cruelty of 
parents-in-law today is matched 
only by tlie heartlessness of par- 
ents. . 
In this context I would like to 
join issue with Maneka Gandhi 
who announced very virtuously 
and self-righteously after she left 
her late husband’s home, that 


‘no Indian girl ever goes back to- _ 


her mother’s home after marri- 
age’. 
girl go back to her mother if she 
needs to? If all harassed brides 
(and widows) have the means and 
the confidence to leave their hus- 
bands’ homes and start life 
afresh, that of course would be 
ideal. Most dowry victims, hów- 


and . 


And pray why sliouldn't a ' 


ever, have. neither economic 
independence nor any value in 
the job market. They vitally need 
to.go back to their mothers till 
they can acquire job qualifica- 
tions and 
therefore particularly deplorable 
that a person with aspirations to 
leadership (whose pronounce- 
ments, appearance and style of 
behaviour when in the public 
gaze are aimed at projecting 
exemplary Indian womanhood) 
should try to sanctify outdated 
and retrogressive concepts which 
only hinder the progress of 
Indian women. А 

Not that Maneka’s utterances 
are important. But it is signi- 
ficant that even among the elite 
and fetter-free, such old fashioned 
attitudes should be so deeply 
ingrained. Я 

In any case, whether or not a 
girl is economically independent, 
why shouldn’t she go back to her 


mother’s house if her marriage . 


has broken up? Are not sons 
and daughters equal? And are 
not sons and parents mutually 
supportive? So why shouldn't 
married daughters and parents 
give each other moral and econo- 
mic support when the need 
arises? 


There is an indisputable need 
to go back їо basics in rooting, 


out the problem and this tailpiece 
seems.to me rather revealing. An 
article in the British sociology 
journal, New Society, focusses on 
the initiatives ofan Asian group 
which is trying to help girls from 
Asian families, who have various 
kinds of problems with their 
parents mostly to do with the 
Selection of a marriage partner. 


self-reliance. It is. 


. dowry victims. 


А number of these girls, who 
seek refuge till they are able to. 
fend for themselves, happen to 
have boyfriends whom they want 
to marry against parental dis- 
approvalorare trying to escape 
arranged marriages not to their 
liking. However, one of the 
examples is ofa young -Asian 
girl who ‘has left her husband 
after an arranged marriage, not 
because of dowry problem but 
because of serious incompati- 
bility. The girl's people are far 
from being the kind of tradition- 
alists they might have remained 
ifthey had not settled in the 
UK. Yet the girl was flatly told 
by her parents that she could not 
come back home. 

This parental attitude — thou 
shalt live with thine husband 
however impossible such a life 
may be — dies hard. It exists 
regardless of outer sophistific- 
ation and superficial modernity. 
It is even unquestioningly accept- 
ed by daughters as a sacred com- 
mandment. And it is misleading 
to imagine that this philosophy 
is confined only to those who 
seem to be outwardly traditional 
and ritualistically conventional. 

It has to be admitted that the 
current campaign against cruelty 
by in-laws, though undoubtedly 
important and necessary, is a 
purely after-the-event exercise. A 
more long-term and preventive 
strategy must go to the roots. . It 
has to be directed at prospective | 
brides long before they become 
And equally 
important, a campaign is urgent- 
ly called for to change the 
attitudes of the, parents of future 
potential dowry victims. — ' 





Nuclear Horizon (from page 11) 


and political problem of some magnitude and 
complexity. 


The constant reiteration of our competence takes . 


our mind away from a critical examination of our 
performance. Anyone familiar with the state of 
affairs is bound to express a measure of disquiet 
in‘respect of our actual performance and the dis- 
mal state even of our organisation. Today, as I 
write, the vast amount of resources invested in the 
Madras Atomic Power Project are non-productive. 
The on-going Rajasthan Atomic Power ,Project is 
also sick. And no onecan say precisely when the 
Narora Power Project will become critical. As for 
the Tarapur project, a blatant violation of a solemn 
agreement by the United States has put into jeo- 
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pardy an important investment in the area of 
atomic energy. 

A little over eight years ago, we experimented 
with an underground test at Pokharan. We were 
to take six months to evaluate its performance. We 
were then to go on to achieving miniaturisation | 
and perfection in the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. Obviously, we are still chewing 
the cud. The Fast Breeder system which was to 
represent the next generation of our reactors 
following the Candu type is nowhere in sight. In 
fact, the entire profile of the growth of atomic 


.power projects prepared by the late Dr. Vikram 


Sarabhai looks grotesquely distorted. The time has 
come fora closer look at the actual performance 
in the area of peaceful utilisation of atomic 
energy.L] i 


м 
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“The road. to eventual equalities -may -lie through initial 
inequalities". " 

* What has gone wrong? We were confidently told that if ‘you 
take care of your Gross National Product, poverty will take 
care of itself. We were often reminded to keep our eyes 
focussed on a high Gross National Product growth target, as it 
was the best guarantee for eliminating unemployment. and , 
redistributing incomes later through fiscal means" . 


Bon these quotes are from the noted Pakistani 

economist Mahbul-ul-Haq, the first from a book 
published in 1963 and the second from one publish- 
ed іп 1971. They not only show how during thé- 


: space of a decade Haq's views evolved, but are also 


an indication of the shift in developmental thinking 
as such. They vividly express the disenchantment in, 
the Third World with the ‘trickle-down’ and ‘per- 
colation’ theories. Along with it there was a realisa- 
tion that the concept of development was probably 
more deep and multi-faceted than was assumed 
earlier. Several countries recorded high rates of 


» growth—for example Brazil, Mexico. But it seemed 


to have little if any implications for solving the 
problems of poverty, unemployment and, backward-. 
ness, The identification of growth and development 
made by several Western and Third World econo- 
mists was untenable. Attempts were now made to 
define growth and development differently, demar- 
cate these concepts .and declare that distorted 
growth did not signify-development. Abul Wichien- 
cbaroen believes he has resolved the basic issue by 
saying that growth refers to quantitative change, 
while development, progress or advancement refers 
toa process of change which involves structural 


‚апа functional change (in Readings in Economic 


Development and Planning, 1980). 

What many Western and Third World economists 
fail to comprehend, is that lopsided growth accom- 
panied by progressive immiserisation: is not nega- 
tion of development but an expression of develop- 
ment. Only, that development is on the capitalist 
path. Distorted growth isan element of capitalist 


. development. Bourgeois economists fall into all 


kinds of confusion because they do not have the 
framework in a historical setting where progress is 
the central theme in thelarger canvas of human 
existence. Rostow was among the first to propound 
a theory of progress albeit based оп techno- 
economic factórs. Coming back to the relationship 
of growth and development, no statement expresses. 
this confusion more dramatically than the siogan 
*growth without development’. So the proposition 
offered by individual economists and international. 
organisations in the sixties that the solution to the 
development issue is in increasing the size of the 
cake is wrong (Report on The World Social Situation, 
1961); The question that arises when the concept 
of development is examined in a system-neutral 


Dr Seetharam is Faculty Member, Institute of Public 
Enterprise, Hyderabad. 7 
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fashion, totally isolated from the social system in 
which it is operating, is development of what? 

- The theme development and the key to develop- 
ment have crossed national boundaries. Conferences 
and seminars have been held to analyse the nature 


of the problems that confront the Third World : 


today. Опе vital realisation is that the causal 


"factors for the present situation are to be found not 


only in the. Third World but in the operation and 
mechanism of international capitalism and its system. 
Many economists in the Third World, and India, 
are still think in colonial modes, assume we have to 
“learn” from the Western countries and unquestion- 
ingly accept “‘sophistication.’, “refinement”, etc. 
‘But at least at the international level there is a 
silver lining. The number of those who refuse to 
accept on a platter “theories” and “‘tools’’ dished out 
by the West in the interest of conservative capitalist 
development is steadily growing. In Latin America 
the ‘limits to growth’ model propounded by Dennis 
Meadows, condemning Third World countries to a 
low level of industry, has been refuted totally. 
Groups are working on alternative development 
strategies in Asia and Africa. The problems of 
unemployment, poverty, etc., are getting greater 
attention. The way poverty was banished in the 
socialist countries is being researched. In the 
Soviet Union—which is the classical country of the 
socialist model of development just as England’ is 


the country with’ the classical development of | 


capitalism—unemployment was banished - within a 
dozen years after the revolution in 1917. This fact 


is contrasted with the example of Britain where, . 


after 300 years of capitalist development, fhree 
million people are out of work. After all, develop- 
ment concepts in socialist countries are not equated 


with models which on the basis of certain causal . 


techno-economic · relationships ^ assume socio- 
economic linkages. The- interactions and inter- 
connections between the different variables. and 
factors of development are analysed far more 
осер and primarily from a socio-economic 
angle. . 

Ram С. Malhoira, while discussing an. alter- 
native strategy of development, assumes that 
since we label ourselves a “mixed economy”, we 
should be treated differently in analysis from the 


capitalist countries (in Readings in Development, ' 


June 1980). The point is that the presence of a 
“public sector" and “public enterprises" does not 
make a country with a dominantly placed capitalist 
structure any less capitalist then a country at a 
similar level of techno-economic growth but with- 
out a significant “public sector". For a multi- 
Structural transformation. this aspect is important 
because, düe to historical reasons, most of the 
socialist countries were multi-structural societies. 
So. the accent must be not just on substituting 
slogans (from ‘growth first, justice later’ to ‘social 
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justice through growth’) but on a deeper study of 
structural transformations and organisational 
procedures.” 

One of the drawbacks of the alternative-strategy 
ideologues is that they assume that once reformist 
ruling classes (like the one in India) who are nur- 
turing a conservative capitalist model of develop- 
ment are given specific anti-poverty strategies, 
then automatically they will proceed in the desired 
direction. As was pointed out in the world model 
of the Dag Hammarskjold Foundation of Sweden, 
“another development” is a process aiming at 
satisfying the needs, both material and поп- 
material, of all men and ‘the whole of man, 
starting with the needs of the poor and the power- 
less who constitute the vast majority — a process 
unfolding in harmony with the environment, based 
on self-reliance at the local national and regional 
levels and entailing more often than not, radical 
transformations in the socio-economic and political 
structures. It has to be admitted that it has come 
close to a realistic formulation of alternative 
strategy not just by outlining what is to be done 
but also by underlining how it is to be done. It is 
one of the first’ international groups to recognise 
that growth and development are not expected to 
‘percolate’. "A f 

In spite of this rethinking on the international 
plane, within the country investment decisions are 
taken not in accordance with total development 
criteria but narrow techno-economic criteria (at 
least formally). The result is perpetuation of a 
multi-structured society. The dichotomy between 
the urban and the rural, the modern and the tradi- 
tional, is increasing. Even in the framework of a 
socialist state it was easier for the state to concen- 
trate its resources On locations already having 
industrial clusters for the sake of economies of 
scale and location. But the far more important, 
task of bringing the periphery areas into the 
' national mainstream was given top priority in 
contradistinction to countries like India where, for 
example, the North-east remains in the periphery 
without any significant economic activity. Also, 
the party organisations went to the masses to 
create the work ethic needed for modernisation and 
socialist development. Max Weber had argued 
that causal relationship between social change and 
economic growth is expressed by his theory that 
the Protestant ethic was decisive for capitalist 
development. : 
this thesis is illogical, as proved by the experience 
of Shintoist/Buddhist Japan, not to speak of the 
socialist countries, there is no dodging the fact that 
unless the working masses see the system operating 
at least partially for their benefit, there is по ques- 
tion of their involving themselves in it. Without 
popular, grass-root participation, оо successful 
strategy of development can be pursued. 


The Soviet model, or for that matter the Chinese, 
experience, had the advantage that through a dedic- | 


ted vanguard group like members of the working 
clase Partes they were able to totally mobilise the 
population for the development task society set 
before itself, that is, the task of creating a modern 
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While the determinative character of * 


industrial society based on the principle of collective 
or social ownership of an overwhelming part of the 
means of production. Soon the question of human 
resource participation in the developmental process 
Marxian economists stress the fact that a restructur- 
ing of society is needed to precipitate increased 
participation especially by the “lower” strata of the 
population. On the other hand, bourgeois theorists, 
not understanding the dialectical Jaws which are the. 
most general laws covering social, economic and 
human development, do not see functional or any 
relationship between these variables. A typical 
example of this kind of analysis is presented by the 
above-quoted R.C. Malhotra. . 
An in-built postulation of such theorists is that 
systems for mobilising the poor and raising tbeir 
consciousness can be established even under the 
present institutional arrangements where social 
‚strata and classes interested in exploitation of the 
‘lower’ strata have an important, nay decisive, voice 
in the structure of the state. The failure of the Com- 
munity Development Programme does not seem to 
have made any impact on their thinking. Nor even 
the recent fall of the Shah in Iran, not to speak of 
earlier historical events. Modern history is nothing 
but a procession -of ruling cliques overthrown by 
progressive social forces because they did not heed 
“enlightened self-interest”. The economic history 
of India in the post-Independence period is enough 
to show that all reformist programmes directed to 
target sections have led ‘only to increased poverty 
(lowes classes, small farmers, etc). Innumerable 
documents of international organisations have also 
testified to worsening inequalities in the distribution 
of income and wealth in а large part of the Third 
World. 
During the Janata regime, when a reordering of 
priorities was discussed, many scholars tended to 
blame the Soviet model for our ills as some points 
of the Soviet model found reflection in our earlier 
Plans. Here a proper understanding is needed of the 
conditions (objective and subjective) under which a 
certain model of development was chosen along 
with a certain strategy! and tactics? to satisfy the 
Objective of building a highly developed socialist 
society. In the Soviet Union, building a communist 
society is the long-term ,objective. The differences 
between the socialist and the communist societies 
lie in (1) level of development of productive forces, 
that is, techniques, technology and state of basic 
production assets; (2) realisation of the principle 
Чо each according to his need, from each according 
to his capacity’ (in contradistinction to socialism 
where the guiding principle is from and to each 
according to the quality and quantity of labour con- 


(1) In the socialist countries the term strategy denotes a 
long-term goal and tactics the set of instruments designed to 
direct one towards the goal. In the Indian context on the 
other hand strategy denotes a package of measures designed 
‘to satisfy an objective. j 


(2) The choice of tactics and strategy are relevant to the 
priorities between (a): balanced versus unbalanced growth, 
(b) industry versus agriculture, (c) heavy versus light industry, 
(d) import substitution versus development by export pro- 
motion, (e) market versus controls. n 
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tributed to the general pool of goods and services); 
(3) virtual elimination of the difference between town 
and village as also between physical and mental 
labour; (4) moral development of the population as 
expressed by the fact that labour would become an 
intrinsic necessity. | 

Strategy and tactics of a society at а certain 
historical stage in the construction of that society, 
if imported to a [029 with a totally different 
political-economic setting, cannot have the same 
measure of success. With this in view we shall 
examine some aspects of industrialisation and the 
planning mechanism in the USSR. This is only an 
attempt to chart the basic model and its salient 
points so that in the continuing debate on develop- 
mental priorities a better appreciation of the Soviet 
model, its vantage points and organisation systems 
is made possible. Before we look into the main 
characteristics of the Soviet industrial model, let üs 
look into some of the dominant characteristics of 
capitalist'industrialisation. 

Capitalist industrialisation means the creation of 
the basic producer goods industries under conditions 
of domination of capitalist production relations, 
formation of the material technical basis of capita- 
lism and on this basis exploitation of wage labour. 
Machine production has had a decisive influence on 
all other facets of social development, economics, 
etc. \ 

The appearance of large-scale industry was facili- 
tated by the Industrial Revolution in the 18th-19th 
centuries in Britain and later on in ‘other West 
. European countries, The Industrial Revolution was 
connected with the introduction into industry of 
various important technical innovations, the final 
stage of which was the use of machines for the pro- 
duction of machines. Machine production created 
the possibility of introduction of machines and mec- 
hanisms in all sectors of the economy and destroyed 
the traditional sector. Agriculture became a supplier 
of raw materials to industry and also a consumer of 
machines, fertilisers and industrial goods. The main 
characteristics of capitalist industrialisation are the 
exploitation of colonies, the exploitation of the 
working class, reparations from states defeated in 
war, loans and credits obtained abroad, and direct 
foreign private investment. 
built considerably on the basis of foreign capital 
and foreign loans.. Under conditions of capitalism, 
industrialisation begins as a rule with light industry, 
which demands less initial capital and in which 
capital turnover is fast. As profits accumulate, 
demand grows faster. Germany 1867-1913 provides 
an example. 

Historically, capitalist industrialisation was a 
progressive process.. It led to the dominance of 
industry ini the economies of the capitalist coun- 
tries, a growth in cities and the creation of large 
- industrial centres. Growth of industry led to a con- 


sistently revolutionary class being formed and. 


becoming capable of fulfilling its historic mission of 
transformation of the capitalist society into a 
socialist one. During the process of capitalist deve- 
lopment in the metropolis the growth of industry 
in the colonies was discouraged.’ On the whole 
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capitalist industrialisation was accompanied by 
concentration of production and capital, decline of 
the working class mass, intense competition between 
entrepreneurs, anarchy of production and crisis of 
quer production: It led to strengthening of the 

ominance of the bourgeoisie over the working class 
or intensification of all contradictions of capitalist 


society. The process of capitalist industrialisa- 


tion is usually preceded by the so-called primitive 
accumulation of capital whereby the commodity 
producers are alienated from -their means of 
production. This leads to the growth of capitalist 
private property relations which create for a certain 
time favourable conditions for the development of 
productive forces. І 

The process of creation of large highly concentrat- ' 
ed industry, the reorientation of the entire economy 
on the basis of advanced machine technology under 
the domination of the socialist modé of production, 
is socialist industrialisation. Socialist industrialisa- 
tion can proceed only on the basis of heavy, indus- 
try.. Socialist industrialisation is carried out ina 
planned manner. It secures the creation and deve- 
lopment of the material-technical basis of socialism, 
increased reproduction of material goods and new 
production relations. Due to historical reasons most 
of the countries embarking on socialist development 
were backward or middle level capitalist countries. 
Vital sectors of industrialisation like heavy industry 
and especially machine building were totally absent. 
In Asian socialist countries like Vietnam, North 
Korea, etc., modern industry was totally absent. 
Relatively large-scale industry existed only in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

With the occurrence of socialist revolutions in 
these countries the question of their evolution into 
highly developed socialist countries along with the 
necessary material-technical basis cropped up. Of 
course this does not mean that socialist industrialis- 
ation demands that all countries or the socialist path 
of development must necessarily follow the same 
pattern. If an industrially developed state comes to 
the path of socialism it is quite possible that the 
only task to be carried out there will be the removal 
of capitalist disproportion. Also, under conditions 
of the existence of a world socialist system there is 
no need for every individual socialist state to build 
heavy industry if it does not have the corresponding 
resource endowment. The process of socialist indus- 
trialisation can be treated as complete if in a coun- 
try large-scale socialist industry’ is constructed 
including energy systems, chemical industries, 
machine-building units, etc., and on that basis all 
sectors of the national economy are put on a diffe- 
rent footing. The socio-economic content of the 
process of industrialisation, the regularities, methods 
and forms of its realisation are conditioned by 
objective laws of the given formation. It also 
depends on the existing level of development of pro- 
ductive forces, science and technology ht the initial 
base of industrialisation. 

The experience of the developing countries shows 
that socialist industrialisation has inherent advant- 
ages as compared to capitalist industrialisation. It is 
directed towards the interests of the whole of the 
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population, it proceeds at a fast pace and has the 
aim of increasing the material welfare and the cul- 
tural level of the population and the constructicn of 
a new socialist society. Within’ the.country indus- 


. trialisafion strengthens the position of socialism. It 


is a decisive precondition for the victory of socialism 


` in agriculture, and it secures the liquidation of the 


multi-structural-society of the transition period and 
ensures the victory of the socialist mode of produc- 
tion. Some of the characteristics of socialist indus- 
trialisation are the strengthening and perfection of 
socialist forms of the economy, strengthening of 
socialist production relations and the widening of 
the sphere of action of the economic laws of social- 


' ism. The process also ensures the transformation of 
.the' class structure of the society and the strengthen- 
ing of planning іп the development. of productive ` 


forces. It is also characterised by coordinated re- 
gional planning, high accumulation rates and inter- 
national dovetailing of development plans of socialist 


countries. ” i 


The USSR occupies the first place in the world in. 


terms of territory, third by population and before 
the Revolution fifth in industrial production.. Pro- 


' duction of goods per capita was among the lowest. 
. in the world. The ‘industrial structure was heavily 


oriented in favour of light industry and the country 
was wholly dependent on foreign. equipment for beg- 
inning the product cycle. Foreign capital dominated 
many segments of the Russian economy and practi- 
cally the whole of industry was concentrated in a 
few urban centres. Lenin put the question of indus- 
trialisation dramatically: ‘‘Either die or reach. the 
advanced countries and overtake them economically 


: + 


compound growth rate of industrial production was 
19.2 per cent which was quite high. Unemploy-- 
ment was banished in the space of one five-year 
plan. The Second Five-Year Plan achieved comp- 
lete technical reconstruction. About 4500 state 
enterprises were established. At the end of the 


‘Second Plan USSR industry catapulted to second 


place in the world. Ву, 1937 socialist production 
relations dominated the economy, with 99.8 per cent 
of gross production under it. Within the space of 
two five-year plans agrarian USSR was converted 
into a major industrial power. Between 1929 and 


1940 about 9000 industrial establishments were set 


up. The human resource base was enriched by 
almost 25. million specialists. ` Industrialisation 
created the material prerequisites for the cultural 
revolution and the development of the periphery and 
the backward areas where new armies of the work- 
ing class were formed to tackle the economic and 
cultural backwardness of the people. : 

A leading. characteristic of Soviet industrialis- 
ation has been investment priority for heavy 
industry. This is obviously an application of . 
Marx’s two-departmental scheme. Lenin advanced . 
the view that capitalism had developed means of 
production faster than the means of consumption, 
that this had indeed been an essential part of capi- 


‘talism’s historic mission of production for the 


also...die or advance forward. So is the question . 


formulated by history.” In his pamphlet The Main 
Tasks of Soviet Power, Lenin further developed the 
idea of full steam ahead. The 14th . Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in 1925 put forward the 
thesis of industrialisation in the fullest form. - ` 


Being a single socialist country in a capitalist 


environment and under military threats, the USSR 
had to complete industrialisation in the shortest pos- 


‚ burden of financing 


sake of production. Sharin talked about a sequence 
of development consisting first of. agriculture, 
secondly of light industry mainly in response to the 
demands of the village market, and thirdly of heavy. 
industry when the growth of agriculture and light 
industry: had extended the demand for capital goods. 
The ‘Left opposition’ consistently complained of 
the relative backwardness of heavy industry which 
had recovered its pre-war position to a ‘consider- 
ably lesser extentth an other branches. i 
When critics of the policy of laying the main 
industrialisation upon the 


‹ peasantry: argued that such a policy, by narrowing 


sible period. The eastern areas-of the country were ` 
put on priority footing. The process of industrialis- . 


ation had to be carried on under conditions of isol- 
ation from. the world market. The process was 


. carried on exclusively on the basis of its own re- 


sources. The sources of funds were socialist public 
enterprises in the fields of industry, transport and 
trade. Further, there were not only no qualified 
cadres but a part of the population connected with 
petty commodity productiom had attitudes inimical 
to industrialisation. It 'was extremely difficult to 
mobilise the surplus from the rural areas and direct 
it tewards industrialisation. Further, there were poli- 
tical groups led by Trotsky, Zinoviev and others who 
proposed concentration of resources on agriculture, 
though later Trotsky took the position that the 


: tempo of industrialisation was not enough. Bukharin 


demanded a gradual approach to industrialisation. 
By the-end of the 1920s the basic energy structure 


was built and the country was ready for the five-, 


year plans. The First Five-Year Plan (1929) was 
fulfilled in 4 years and 3 months and. the average 
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the peasant market for- industrial products, must 
inevitably retard the growth of industry, the retort 
was that the lead in the process of industrialisation . 
would be taken by heavy, industry which would 
supply the demand generated in the process of its 
own expansion and thus create a market internal to 
itself. When the- First Five-year Pian eventually . 
came to be formulated, the notion of investment in 
heavy industry as leading the process of develop- 
ment, instead of passively following it, was firmly 
established as the fulcrum of economic strategy. 

On the question of free-market versus controls, 
the socialist state did. try to use market forces as 
long as they remained beneficial to their develop- 
ment plans. Once the commanding heights of the 
economy were controlled and the fear of restoration 
of capitalism had receded, the interplay of demand 
and supply: was even encouraged under the New 
Economic Policy proclaimed by Lenin. This was 
a change from the stage of ‘war communism’ (1917- 
20) when the peasants (rich and middle) were forced 
to alienate their surplus to the state free of cost. 

These are some of the main characteristics of - 
Soviet industrialisation. C] " 
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Susobhan Sar 
. MOHIT SEN 


Ts death of Professor Suso- 
bhan Chandra Sarkar is ‘the 
departure of a man one loved 
_and respected without reserve or 
disappointment for over four 
decades. One could and did let 
others and oneself down but in 
all these years of victory ' and 
vicissitudes he never did. This 
can be said only very rarely and 
about very rare persons. And it 
will always be said about him by 
all who were privileged to know 

him. А 

What made his life even more 
remarkable was that these 
jemarks apply not only at the 
level of' personal relations but 
equally to his work and eom- 
mitment. He was a teacher 
beyond compare. His compar- 
atively sparse writings were 
invariably profound. Convers- 
ations with him, filled with con- 
cero and touched with a reticent 
sarcasm, were always memorable. 

There was a. classical reserve 

about him including in the who- 

leness of his commitment to 

Marxism and in his support to 

the Communist Party despite a 

certain critical distance from 

some of its acts. Е b М 

There is little point in attemp- 
ting a biographical sketch but 
still something should be said 
about his life. He was born on 

August 18, 1900 

Midnapore, in a typically cultur- 

ed Bengali middle class family. 

He was a brilliant student of 

history at Calcutta and Oxford. 

He taught history at Dacca, Pre- 

sidency College, Calcutta Univer- 

sity, and Jadavpur University for 
some forty years. He married 

Reba Mhhalanobis, the sister of 

the late P.C. Mahalanobis. His 

daughter Shipra's lectures on 
history rival his own, and his son 

Sumit is already distinguished as 
-, a teacher and writer of history. 
It is an altogether remarkable 
family. 

He worked together with 
Tagore as secretary of Visvabh- 
arati. He helped to found the 
celebrated 






age 
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modern Bengali awareness and 
sensibility. He wrote technical 
historical texts .but much more 


on the sweep of history as also . 


on Bengal in the modern period. 
He was President of the Indian 
History Congress. in 1972. His 
Marxian Glimpse of History 
(earlier written in "Bengali as 
Itihaser Dhara under the pseu- 
donym of Amit Sen) and Notes 
on the Bengal Renaissance and 
Other Essays are. rather more 
readily available. He abridged in 
English and translated 
abridgement in Bengali, P.C. 
Joshi's famous Communist Reply 
to Congress Working Committee 
Charges in 1945. He translated 
and wrote a critical introduction 
to Engels’ Origin of the Family, 
Private. Property and the State. 
He also translated and helped to 
check the translation of the 
selected works of Marx and 
Engels. An idea of his high 
renown can be gathered from the 
felicitation volume offered to 
him on his seventyfifth birthday 
and the Rabindra Prize awarded 
to him by the Left Front Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal'in 1981. 

As happens with personalities 
of such distinction, 1 knew Pro- 
fessor. Sarkar long before he 
knew ше. In this case it was 
through my eldest brother, one 
of his most brilliant and loved 
pupils. Incidentally, -when my 
brother died suddenly when 
barely over forty, the obituary 
his teacher spoke at the sraddh 
was amazingly poetic and truth- 
ful about Pratap and also about 
composure when confronted with 
mortality. For years one saw 
him from afar — tall, disting- 
uished, Olympian, and shyly 
brushing back his hair with his 
right hand. 

But, as it, were, the revelation 
came when І heard him lecture 
on the Renaissance in Europe. 
It was a shattering experience 
and a binding one, too. The 
delivery was calm and careful, 


Fi 


| always 


that . 






the analysis solidly‘ based and 
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interconnected. Con- 
clusions he never insisted upon 
but one had to come to them. 
The Marxist method he never 
flaunted but  practised — with 
compelling skill 'There.was a 
rush to his classes from students 
of other disciplines and colleges 
as well as ourselves. But there 
was pindrop silence and a crea- 
live tensiori in the class. He took 
both the subject and his students 
seriously. So much so that on 
occasions he would mark our 
attendance but not take the class 
apologising to us for his failure 
to adequately prepare for that 
day’s lecture! What a contrast 
all this was to many others and 
what an example proferred with- 
out the least trace of exhibitio- 
nism! : 


But there was another revela- 
tion to come. On this subject, 
however, the person who can 
and should write much more 
fully and authoritatively is 
Nikhil, also one of his' most 
brilliant and loved pupils. By 
1947 І һаа more or less decided 
that to be in the CPI should be 
my life, and this brought me 
another glimpse of his persona- 
lity. When in early 1948 the 
second Congress of the Party 
‘was due to be held in Calcutta 
we were all on alert, as it’ were, 
against possible repression. 
When the Government had 
drawn up. the concrete plan to 
crack down and, arrest most of 
the Central Committee members, 
a then middle-ranking police 
officer — also Professor Sarkar's 
student — passed on the news. 
And this in turn was passed on 
to Bhowani Sen by none other 
than our teacher! For nearly 
nine months. thereafter all such 
news was passed on in code 
to him and through him to 
the central “деп” of the 
Party. How to meet, where to 
meet, how to actually slip in the 
paper with the message, how to 
pass it on in case one was spot- 
ted, how to reestablish contact 
— all this the great historian 
taught with the same clarity and 
meticulousness as, say, his ana- 
lysis of Calvinism. 


Research ha 
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s revealed how 





€— at Oxford i in the 1920s 


. both the police and :Shapurji 
. Saklatvala had spotted his Com- 
munist convictions. But he told 


me that on two occasions he . 
had decided to take up whole- 


time Party work but both times 
ће Party decided otherwise. The 
first time was in .England just 
before his return. Then Sáklat- 
vala failed to keep the appoint- 
ment. The second time was in 


1942 when EYI — told A e 
. that ‘what he was doing was“ 


more important and useful'for 
the Party than what he would 
be able to do as a whole-timer. 
Of all the Party leaders Pro- 
fessor Sarkar - had the highest 
admiration and love for P.C. 
Joshi, above all for his capacity 
to attract people to the Party 
and to make them work. He 
, also always, spoke with great 





"rhe Great Teacher 


ERY rarely ‘in dife, ‘one comes across ,a person who is a 
teacher in the fullest sense of the term. Sushobhan Sarkar 
was à teacher in the classical mould. 

Many would recolléct today the unique brilliance that he could 
command in the class room. For four long decades he taught 
History as few .could claim: nobody who had the privilege of 
haying been taught by him can ever forget his remarkable capa- 
city іо create interest in the subject — in the most intricate con- 
troversies involyed in it — with a clarity that was matched only 
by the rigorous economy of words he' used. It is indeed churlish 
‘to compare his qualities as a teacher of history, with some of 
the modern dons at Oxford, as has been done in.some of the 
obituaries on him. He surpassed them all, as his pupils like the 
present writer would anyday testify. 

But Sushobhan- Sarkar was much more than a learned don, 
loved and respected by all those whom he ‘taught. He arrived 
at Marxism through sheer intellectual effort. but he was no arm- 
chair revolutionary. He felt the urge to transmit: to others the 
knowledge that he acquired so that it could uplift the con- 
‘sciousness of the generations that were his contemporary. 
lucidity of the teacher was harnessed to communicate to wider 


~ audiences by means of study-circles and more conspicuously 


D 


through articles arid booklets the principles of Marxism and 


their relevance to our society as also the history of the world ' 


revolutionary: moyement, interlinked with the happenings in the. 


contemporary world. All these were undertaken at a time when . - 


it was neither safe nor fashionable to flaunt ideological commit- 
ment." Marxist literature was banned under British Raj, but 
Susobhan Sarkar knéw how to spread its essence. 


his writings in very respectable publications. 

Among the few who can be held responsible for "making 
Marxism the most significant stream in Bengal's intellectual 
life, Susobhan Sarkar's place is the foremost. In this sense, he 
was the pace-setter for generations of Bangali intelligentsia tur- 
ning to the Left. Andin practice too, he did not hesitate to 


take up assignments which many an intellectual would regard as : 


not being his or her cup of rea. 
Susobhan Sarkar’s was a searching mind. Hé was no utopian 
dreamer. In his later years, he used to ruminate over problems 


that face socialism in power, and with the integrity of character 


‚ and authenticity of purpose that he commanded, he nevér hesi- 


* the great teacher that he was, shall never die. 


tated to ask questions which no cast-iron dogmatist could relish. 
His passing away after a rich life of stupendous contribution 
towards the moulding of our intellectual life will be a personal 
loss to those who came to know him. -And yet the-memory of 
For Susobhan 
Sarkar was and will continue to be a never-failing inspiration — 
a guru in the highest tradition of our great country. . N.C. 


. another of them. | 
from the Party as such three 


The . 


“reserved. 


Many of the . 
revolutionaries in prison came in contact with Marxism through 


' life 


affection. about N.K. Kriilias. 
Krishnan and Indrajit 
Gupta. About: Bhowani Sen his 
opinion was that he was a born ' 


Parvati 


leader. Namboodiripad, and 


Adhikari, he respected. .As he did . 


Dange for his ability to talk to the 


` working class. Mohan Kumar- 
- amangalam was particularly close 
.to his whole family. 


Yet on many occasions he 
differed from now one and now 
-He differed’ 


times. The first was when the 
Party did not recognise in time 
the fundamental change in the 


‘character of the war following 
‘the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 


Union in June 1941. -The second 


was when in December 1947 the . 


Party launched upon its sectar- 
ian and adventurist course. The 
third was in 1968-69 during the 
crisis in Czechoslovakia. But 
difference with individuals or 


with Party never diminished his я 


‘respect and love provided he was 
integrity of, 


convinced about 
purpose. 

As the years advanced his in- 
tellectual quest -and creativity, 
also advanced. Не relentlessly - 
questioned his own past opinions 
and assessments, painful though 
these меге ` sometimes as,- for 
example, wben he put aside his 
longstanding admiration 


. Stalin only in the 1970s.. 


He. did' not age with time but 
did become just a. shade less 
It was almost as if he 
wanted those close to him to 
know him more and better. .Не. 
expressed his affection more 
openly. He talked more about 
the true insights of Marx, which 


, he felt nobody else equalled. Не 
placed.Lenin only next to Marx, · 


and Gramsci came third. He. 
let out the secrets of his love for 


for - 


the flawless poetry of Yeats and -` 


the unbeaten magnificence of the 
songs of Tagore. Не fulfilled 
and completed himself as he pre- 
pared for the inevitable end. And 
it-has come as it must for us 


He was fond of quoting what 
the poet Satyendranath Dutt had 


going to matter. So with the 
and death of our great 


NIHU iti is S going to заг п 
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.said about Tagore's death—it is' 
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` -COMMUNISTS IN INDIAN WOMEN'S. MOVEMENT: 


by Renu Chakravartty: People's Publishing House, 1980; pp 
ix 4- 227; Rs 12.50 UM 
Ве CHAKRAVARTTY has been both modest and cautious in 
titling her book “Communists in Indian Women’s Move- 
ment” rather than ‘Communist Women’s Movement’. She - 
has also told us about the deárth of material she faced while 
writing the book. Many of the women who made-history 
during the period she describes, 1940 to 1950, have passed 
away, and others are aging. Moreover, we do not have the 
habit of keeping personal, diaries or bther records. The 
book has to be read within these limits. Yet it has appeared 
at a time when not only are women's problems assuming 
new dimensions, but an altogether new woman is emerging. 
Her urges and motivations are not yet clear even to her, let 
alone to the world around her. Therefore all the more 
important is the need to collect fresh data, re-examine 
existing. information and redefine many concepts. Renu 
Chakravartty’s book —-divided into sixteen chapters ranging 
from Bengali women’s fight against famine, imperialism and 


* 


. feudal exploitation, to. women’s struggles in the south, west 


and in Punjab — is thus a welcome contribution. 

The author, as she admits, was in a hurry to write this 
story which arose from her actual living experience. Renu 
Chakravartty does not claim that it was the Communists 
who brought the Indian women out of their houses to mass 
action. . Dr, s е 9 

“The early reformers of the 19th century who were active 

in articulating the demand of the Indian elite for self- 

- rule, were at the same time pioneers in the movement for. 

social reforms affecting women — such as widows’ right 

to remarriage and the promotion of women’s education”. 
The freedom struggle under Mahatma Gandhi went one/: 
step further. The struggle brought women out of their homes 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with теп іп the fight for 
freedom. Understandably, Renu Chakravartty begins the 
story with the girl students' urge for involvement. The ‘time’ 
was ripe, because the entry of Japan into the war brought 
the danger to India’s doorstep. This threat as well as that 
of famine threw up.issues which the people at large could 
easily feel and understand, and created a favourable climate 
for the organisers who went from house to house to talk to 
women, . : 

The first.three chapters deal with the women's self-defence 
committees which came to be known as Mahila Atma Raksha 
Samitis (MARS). The MARS were not confined to Calcutta, 
nor to middle class women alone,.but extended to peasant. 
women and women from the bustees as well. It is fascinating 
to read how the anti-hoarding activities of the MARS spread , 
from district to district, from village to village. These’ 
women reacted as though they had been waiting for the 
opportunity to release their hiddert energy and suppressed 
urge to’ be out of home and to participate in bigger causes. 
One woman in Midnapore told the organisers: “Tomorrow ^ 
my community may expel me for having come to a far-off 
village with kisan boys. But I don’t саге. I know what 
the Samiti is saying is right, and what community says is 
wrong.” A Muslim woman in another village said, ‘You 
know purdah is our greatest obstacle. You call a meeting 
of all the village women and call someone fróm the city to 
come and ‘address us. We will go-to the meeting, come 
what may." A girl in another small town wanted to come 
to Calcutta to learn from the bustee women who had 
marched for.food and how to organise village women. . - 

The combined ‘effect of war and ‘famine was not only 
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hunger, destitution and disease. It threw to the winds. all 
cherished values and human relationships. Mothers sold 
children, sometimes they even killed the little ones because 
they.could not feed them. Destitution naturally led. to 
prostitution. The MARS had to function on many fronts. 
They opened clinics, gruel kitchens and milk centres. Food, 
shelter, health and work — all these came within their 
purview. They-went round organising women and. teaching 
them about the dangers and tasks facing them, using: media 
like drama. Women from distant places lived together in 
camps and took part in meetings and conferences for the 
first time. “Living together, eating together, discussing 
together, singing patriotic songs together, it opened a new 
chapter in the women's movement". It is repeatedly pointed 
out how'difficult it was to do all that MARS and other 
women's organisations did at that time. E 
“Мапу people have wondered how came the dedication 
and sacrificé of the women who faced ostracism from their 
families, slanders from opponents, economic deprivation, 
and yet worked to build up ‘with such zealousness the 
MARS and other organisations set up on its initiative. 
Women, the most backward in society and stifled by 
feudal restrictions, had to be inspired and made to under- 
stand the why and „wherefore of the movement. Com- 
munist women heid -training schools to help them to. 
become devoted workers in the service of the people.” 
It was not an easy job. Famine had killed not only millions 


' of human beings, it had killed human faith and niorals. 


They had to be reinstated. Without that no struggle was 
possible. The organisation and struggle started during te 
famine days was justa beginning. Through the nightmare 
experience of the days of famine the inpoverished kisan of 
Bengal who saw mass impoverishment and starvation around 
him began also to see the accumulation of wealth with the 


‹ jotedars. In 1944, when the second wave of famine stared 


them in the face, they rose to participate in the dehoarding of 
paddy from the jotedars' granaries. This Tebhaga movement 
— that is, movement for two-thirds instead of half the share 
ofthe crop to the share-croppers who bore the cost of 
cultivation — brought about a rebirth among rural women. 

‘Brave kisan women became propagandists. They often led 
the men in the fight and faced the goonda hirelings of the 


- jotedars, saving their hard-won crop.” 


The awakened women were not willing to limit their 
struggles to the jotedars; for them it was a golden оррогі- 
unity to air the oppression they were subjected to everywhere. 
While the Kisan Samiti was their weapon of class struggle, 
the Communist Party was their'High Court in all matters 
pertaining to exploitation and injustice even in daily life. 
This can best be seen in the questions the women brought 
before the local committees. One woman wanted an answer 
to the following: “Is there any law that says that you can 
beat your wife? Why should any man beat me? I want a 
decision on this." Another woman's complaint was: “We 
sell the vegetables we grow in our backyards,.the goat and 
cow’s milk, we sell the eggs, the fish we catch in the nearby 


‚ water-filled fields ... Who is the owner of the money we get 


— the wife or the husband? We use it for family expenses, 
but the men dn some pretext, or other are always after it.” 
This was a problem that came up at several places and the 
Communist Party had to pronounce its verdict, that this 
money was stree-dhan (property owned by women). 

After narrating the Bengal women’s struggles at length, 
Renu:Chakravartty simply and briefly recounts the struggles 
in different parts of the country. She takes us to Andhra, 
Kerala, Maharashtra and Punjab where historic struggles - 


25 


against exploitation, oppression and injustice took place. 
Unfortunately, she had to hurry through limited material. 
As such the book has its limitations. Yet it has come asa 
useful handbook at a time when there is an increasing thirst 
to know more about the women’s movement in India. It would 
be worth-while if Renu Chakravartty and her associates all 
over India could now elaborate upon it. The work could take 
different forms: short biographtes, not of leaders but of the 
thausands of unknown ordinary women who came to the 
Communist Party with daring questions and made the party 
give verdicts in their favour; memoirs, interviews, and collec- 
tion of records. There is plenty of material to collect, if a 
group of women who have experience and insight can take 
the initiative. 

While taking up such a responsibility, the leaders of 
yesterday should remember the young readers and their 
quest. Renu Chakravartty and her colleagues should address 
themselves to the question whether the situation has changed 


World Bank (Continued from page 6) 


Another development which has come to light is 
that lack of concessional aid coupled with difficul- 
ties in increasing export earnings has forced many 
developing countries to adopt. liberal attitudes and 
policies towards private foreign investors. This is 
evident from the fact that direct private foreign 
investments in developing countries increased by 
28 per cent in 1981 over 1980. In absolute. terms, 
the quantum of direct foreign private investments 








in developing countries went up by $ 3.1 billion. > 


Most of these investments were made by MNCs and 
their subsidiaries. Increasing direct private foreign 
investment is clearly fraugnt with dangers for the 
political and economic independence of the develop- 
ing countries concerned. , 
Coming to India, thé Bank has showered praise 
on it for improvement in industrial production as a 
result of improved capacity utilisation brought 
about by easing of constraints in the supply of 
power, coal, transport facilities and petroleum pro- 
ducts, and the growth of agricultural production by 
4 per cent despité early withdrawal of the monsoon 
The real GNP increased by 5.5 per cent in 1981-82 
and with the improvement in supply conditions, the 
rate of inflation fell to 9 per cent per annum from 
around 20 per cent. The World Bank has described 
1981-82 as “а year of solid growth" for India. ; 
But despite this impressive record, all is not well 
with the Indian economy. Severe imbalances а ісі 
the economy and the rate of growth may not be 
sustained at 5 per cent. Notwithstanding a domestic 
rate of saving of over 20^per cent, capital formation 
is at a lower rate. The country is facing a huge 
trade deficit and tàe balance of payments position 
continues to be very serious. According to Bank 
thinking, the persistent current-account deficits in 
the near future will force India to sustain its invest- 
ment programmes more and more on the basis of 
external borrowings and resources. What {does it 
mean? 'In.view of the drying up of the sources of 
concessional-credit, India will have to take recourse 
‘more and more to borrowings from private sources 
and give more and’ more concessions to private 
foreign capital. And this will pose a grave threat 
to India’s independence. M 
The Bank has tried to impress upon the Govern- 
ment of India that “continuation of adequate 
economic growth in India through the medium term 
will require continued efforts to correct structural 
imbalances in the economy." And these will in- 
clude: (a) conservative demand management in both 
бала! and credit policy, including reduction in the 
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for the millions of Indian women. True, women’s problems, 
like everything else today, are more complex than they were 
in 1950. More women have been educated and have entered 
new occupations, more are conscious of their difficulties and 
can articulate them. But the discrimination, exploitation, 
harassment and maltreatment to which women are subjected | 
have not diminished. On the contrary, crimes against women, 
molestation and violence at home and outside have increas- 


'ed. But there is a growing awareness, though not fully 


channelised. There isa growing consciousness of “women’s 
strength. What are the lessons offered by past experience to 
present-day. Women, caught in the contradictions of the 
modern world? Women have fought imperialism and famine. 
How can they now fight to build a nation where inequality, 
injustice and exploitation are reduced and wiped out? The 
years of experience have given more strength and determin- 
ation to the present-day women. What they need is organis- 
ation. @ ЖЕ 





growth of public investment programmes: (b) policies 


- to encourage more efficient use of resources; and 


(c) encouragement of participation by the private 
sector.,, ` Ээ 

Obviously, the World Bank wants India to follow 
its neo:colonialist prescription. To this what is the 
alternative the Left and democratic forces will offer? 
(August 31) O Ў 





Arm-twisting ол Tarapur (from page 10) 


should not be allowed to be prolonged. 

S India should start reprocessing waste fuel 
rods. А iF 
` James Malone, chief US negotiator, had earlier, 
confirmed that “the US has decided not to press 
approval for reprocessing of the spent fue)” and also 
promised to be responsive to India’s sensitiveness on 
Tarapur. He was prepared to accept ‘a, low key and 
unobstrusive arrangement with the IAEA, with no 
US involvement.” С: 

It is now for India to-reassert its. commitment to 
its well considered stand апа prove that it believes 
in self-reliance. уат : 

. Lastly, if for any reason the Government con- 
siders that it would like to continue with enriched 
uranium fuel for the time being, it would be worth- 
while exploring new sources 1n tune with our stand. ' 
China is neither a member of the London Suppliers 
Club nor a signatory to the NPT. She might be able 
to supply this low enriched fuel. (August 31) O 
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what I stand to gain: : branch today and ask for details. ~ 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


ML ~ —— TIMER 


Politics of Irrelevance 


те mid- -September . ‘scenario brings’ 
{sultry heat to Delhi and roaring flood 
in ‘Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. And: then 
comes the ‘collapse of the INSTAT-1A 
bringing.gloom to the proud community 
of Indian scientists. In between, the coun- 


try's politics is- saturated: -with, the mon- 
soon of utter irrelevance: : 


. Thé Prime Minister lias.at last announc- 


ed the reshufile of her loyal Cabinet. For: 


months preceding there were. reports of 
exercises being undertaken in the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat (and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat too?) to regroup different depart- 


ments оп а rational basis for better fünc-^ 


tioning of the Cabinet. Even those who 
were .not excited over the prospect of 


‘personalities to be inducted into the Indira 


Cabinet were looking forward to a stream- 
lined regrouping of portfolios. What has 


“emerged at the announcement of the re- 


shuffled Cabinet is no better in this respect 
than the old allocation of portfolios. Some 
Ministers are still saddled with enormous 
burdens, others preside over odd combi- 


nations. How slipshod has been this exer- · 
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cise at Cabinet reshuffle can be seen from 
the fact that within. less than a week of its 


‘announcement, has come a supplementary ' 
“announcement reshuffling once again the 


reshuffled portfolios. 

The leader of a coalition team — as for 
instance, the Chief’ Minister of .' West 
Bengal heading a Left Front Ministry — 
faces enormous difficulties in balancing 


‘portfolios among coalition partners, while. 
-keeping an eye on the dominating party’s 


interest. No such constraints beset Indira 
Gandhi nor is there a Syndicate breathing 
down her neck. Was ‘it therefore ‘worth 
while „аг all for the Prime Minister:to go 
in for.a Cabinet reshuffle? If it was a 
question of just finding a Home Minister 
since the last incumbent shifted to the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan, she could as well 


have gone in for some minor adjustments | 
‘after having decided to make P.C. Sethi, 


the Home Minister of India, despite all 
the storm that broke out over the in- - 
famous Kuo Oil deal. No doubt some new 
blood has. been injected into the Council of 
Ministers by appointing three Youth Con- 
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gress leaders as Deputy Ministers. Starting 
as Sanjay adherents at one time (who was 
not so in the Youth Congress-I?), they 
have earned their spurs -in warding off 


Maneka Gandhi’s attempts to grab. ше: : 
"Opposition camp is the anxiety to woo 


Youth Congress as her zemindary. 
Taken as a whole, Indira Gandhi’s new 


“team of Ministers is, therefore’ по more: 
effective or relevant for her functioning as, 
The. 


the leader of the. Government. 
eminence that she commands in the power- 
structure is indeed impressive, . but it 


hardly indicates any attempt at training ` 


her team to share responsibilities or lightēn 


her own burden. The chief executive of the... 


Government continues to be the chief cam- 


paigner—practically the only campaigner — - 


of the ruling party. How much use has she 
been. making of her Cabinet colleagues, 

apart from their file-pushing chores — which 
also some of them neglect? Or, is it that 
she regards most of them as not capable of 


being made use of? If.so, why keep them . 


at all? Is it only an exercise at re- Arranging 
· decorative furniture ? 


At the other -end of the political s spec- 
trum, the Opposition too is indulging 
in irrelevance in no small measure. BJP 
leader Advani has announced that | the 
Opposition parties are having talks among 
themselves to jointly put up one candidate 
in each constituency against the Congress-I 
in the coming elections in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka.: Referring to the Com- 
munists he has.condescended to add that 
BJP does not believe in political untouch- 
ability and therefore there could be 
electoral adjustments with CPI and CPI-M 
though it would not go in for a formal 
political front with them. 

This.is precisely the sanie Зори With 


which the Communist leaders have béen: 


trying to pacify their ranks when confront- 
ed with the demand for categoric demar- 
cation from BJP and other elements who 
‘can hardly be fitted into their-commitment 
of Left and Democratic Unity. Although 
the Andhra unit of CPI is reported to have 
decided against any truck with BJP in the 
coming election, it will not be surprising 
if the party leadership tries to bamboozle 


it by palming off electoral adjustments | 


‚2 


‘as being permissible under that decision: 


The old game of election politics continues 


‘while principles and ideological commit- 


ments are slaughtered. 
. Another ‘bizarre development . in the 


Maneka Gandhi. One could hear in the 
Capital about. the many goings-on around 


"Maneéka, so much so that some of the 
knights on white horses fighting the dragon : 


of Indira. authoritarianism during Emer- 


- gency are found to bé making up to the 
young lady in distress. ` 


: The latest to make overtures, to Maneka 


is ,Bahuguna’s Democratic Socialist batta- 
“Шоп, Вај Narain, has spilled the beans 


but Raj Narain is not the only one to be 
talking to her. She is even being ‘coaxed 

to stand for Lok Sabha from the Punjab : 
constituency vacated by Giani Zail Singh . 
on his elevation to presidency. It is rather. 
difficult for mere mortals to place Maneka 
in the category of, either Democratic or 
Socialist. Bahuguna moved over to the 
Congress-I towards the end of 1979 as he 
discovered in it what he called the’ Nehru- 


' ` .Gandhi Framework: he left it six months 
later because he: felt frustrated, presum- 


ably missing that Framework. Now Не 
may Бе re-discovering it in Marieka’s 
mother-and-daughter-and-Dumpy outfit. 
The reason why many an honest sup- 
porter of Indira Gandhi fell out with her 
was her promoting the Sanjay autho- 
ritarianism through Emergency, and 
Maneka was its political offspring. .After . 
Sanjay Candhi’s passing away, his ideo- . 
logical mantle was picked up naturally Бу 
Maneka and buddies like Dumpy Ahmed. 
It was certainly odd on the part of Indira 
Gandhi... and „her supporters to депу. 
Maneka the claim to be Sanjay's .political 
legatee,-but it is the height of absurdity 
on the part of those ranged against Indira. 
Gandhi today to plan their anti-autho- 
ritarian crusade with. the missile that i is 
Maneka.. Such unscrupulousness- appear 
to be good meat in the murky electoral 
politics. | 
But is this not one more example of the 


irrelevancies that crowd the nation’s life 


ош 
: d N.C. 
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. COMMENTARY 


OGL 


for 
Technology 


HE system of Open General 

: Licence (OGL) was first insti- 
tuted in March 1945 as a result 
of the recommendations of the 
Hydari panel and since then it 
has become a convenient device, 
in the hands of the Government 
to favour or punish particular 
groups of industries or impor- 
ters. The goods placed under it 
can be imported without much 
bureaucratic interference. That 
is why months before the new 
import policy is announced 
through the release of the custo- 
mary Red Book, lobbying is 
intensified for inclusion or exclu- 
sion of particular items under 
the OGL. s 

This year intense pressures 
have been mounted by vested 
interests both Indian and foreign 
with the apparent connivance of 
some high-ups to get the import 
of technology included in the 
list under OGL. The argument 
is that modern or latest techno- 
logy is a must for India’s rapid 
industrial development and this 
must be had without much delay 
so that the country can narrow 
the gap. One of the most impor- 
tant champions of this line has 
been N.D. Tiwari, Minister of 
Industry. Earlier this year, while 
participating in a seminar at 
Davos (Switzerland), he extended 
an open and unġualified invita- 
tion to European technology and 
private capital. He repeated this 
while addressing a group of 
European capitalists in Geneva 
only the other day. He has told 
them not to worry about pro- 
cedural hurdles which are being 
removed. He has identified poten- 
tial areas which include micro- 
processors, alternative energies, 
biotechnology апа electronics. 
According to him, India wants 
to upgrade production to inter- 
national competitive levels, parti- 
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cularly {n the components fields. 
India has taken steps to create 
a suitable climate for the inflow 
of foreign technology and capital. 
Among these steps are the 
dilution of Industrial Licensing 
Policy, MRTP Act, the scheme 
of free trade zones, etc. 

The visiting Japanese delega- 
tion headed by the Foreign 
Minister has already certified 
that “Open India” is evident 
from the expansion of the list 
under the OGL and he has 
expressed the hope that this will 
attract foreign private capital 
and technology. 

The proposed move is fraught 
with dangers. It will make India 
the dumping ground for obsolete 
technologies which Western 
countries want to get rid of, and 
India will be fleeced. This will 
hamper the efforts to develop 
self-reliance in the field of tech- 


nology. This move reminds one . 


of similar attempts during the 
Janata regime when  Morarji 
Desai launched ап offensive 
against the CSIR and wanted to 
dismantle it. 

If the import of technology is 
included under the OGL list, it 
is bound to result in the flow of 


all sorts of irrelevant and in- . 


appropriate technologies. India 
wil be made to part with huge 
sums in foreign exchange in the 
name of royalty, technical fee, 
licence fee, consultancy charges, 
ttc. India will become techno- 
logically dependent on Western 
countries and their multi- 
nationals. And this will be a 
matter of shame for a country 
which has one of the largest 
stocks of technical know-how in 
the world. 

It has been emphasised time 
and again that any and every 
technology imported from the 
West is not automatically suit- 
able to the conditions and factor 
endowments of developing coun- 
tries. If import has to take place, 
the technology concerned and its 
development must be carefully 
examined. In a report of the 
UNIDO it was stated: “Broadly 
speaking, the developed coun- 
tries not only possess technolo- 
gies that the developing countries 
do not, but their technological 
advantage is sustained on the 
one hand by their research and 


, 


development effort and their 
access to financial and manage- 
rial resources and on the other 
by undefined rules for the trans- 
fer of technology and the work- 
ing of the international patent 
system. Against this, the deve- 
loping countries as a class suffer 
from an inherently weak bar- 
gaining position compounded of 
an inadequate knowledge and 
skill to select, acquire, adapt and 
absorb technologies or to deve- 
lop technologies of their own. 
The situation has developed into 
a vicious circle where techno- 
logical dependence breeds further 
technological dependence. The 
continued application of in- 
appropriate technologies that 
ensues leads to distortions in the 
industrialisation process, which 
in turn result in the benefits not 
flowing to the masses of popula- 
tion in the developing coun- 
tries .... 

“The starting point for break- 
ing the vicious circle is undoub- 
tedly the development of indi- 
genous technological capabilities. 
It will not only enable the 
development of technologies 
suitable to local conditions, and 
thereby obviate external techno- 
logy payments and the appli- 
cation of inappropriate techno- 
logies. The-deyelopment of new 
technologies by developing coun- 
tries is, on current evidence, 
significantly slower than their 
industrialisation. 

Hence, at least for some time 
to come, their reliance on 
imported technologies is bound 
to continue. Such imports can- 
not take place meaningfully in 
the absence of an indigenous 
capability to select, aquire, 
adapt and absorb technologies." 

Indigenous technological capa- 
bilities are therefore an imperative 
prerequisite for industrialisation 
and India is. in a position to 
develop them provided correct 
policies and programmes are 
formulated and suitable scientific 
and technical personnel are 
selected and are kept free from 
bureaucratic tangles. 

But now the move for making 
India & dumping ground for 
second rate and discarded tech- 


nologies must be  resisted. 
September 7 Economist 
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Caste 


Calculation 


нв inclusion of three Rajputs, - 


two of whom come princely 
families, among the eight 


Ministers of State and Deputy 


Ministers inducted by Indira 
Gandhi in her. Council of Minis- 
ters earlier this month, came 
aś а surprise to many. After. the 
resignation of Viswanath Pratap 
Singh.as Chief Minister of UP, 
the selection of Sripat Mishra a$ 
his successor, and the non-ap- 


.póintment of Veer , Bahadur. 


Singh:as Deputy Chief Minister 
although he heads probably the 
largest single faction in the State 
Legislature Party, were taken as 


indications of a switch in Cong- 


ress(I) electoral strategy from 


. the Rajput-based caste coalition 


forged for the 1980 Parliament- 
ary and Assembly elections to 
the traditional caste configur- 
ation which had, returned. the 
Congress to power till 1971. This 
impression was strengthened by 


- the uncertainty about the future. 


of Arjun Singh and the decline, 


in -the influence of Madhosinh 
Solanki at the Centre. The only 
Rajput Chief "Minister who 
seemed. to be safe seemed to be 
Ram Lal of Himachal. , , 

. The roots of the Rajput-based 
strategy ‘can Бе traced back to 
the’ days ‘when Dinesh Singh 
carried influence in high quarters 
in New Delhi. Although leader- 
ship among the Rajputs is deter- 
mined by ancestry and Dinesh 
Singh ‘comes from a taluqdar 


family, many a scion of former: 
ruling families paid court to him. 
—ànd at least one, Bhanu Pratap . 
Singh, was rewarded with a 
deputy ministership at the Centre, . 
another, Raja Harish. Chandra 

. Singh, was pushed up as Mohan- | 


lal Sukhadia’s rival for Rajas- 


than ‘Chief Ministership but un- - 
fortunately he died.a premature' 

third, Govind.. 
Narain Singh, who headed a non- · 


death, and à 


Congress Government in 


Madhya Pradesh after 1967, 


was allowed access to the 
highest quarters, and for some 
time Satyendra Narain Singh's 


4 


^' claim to head the Bihar Ministry 


was considered. In - fact, the 
Raja of Ramgarh, a Swatantra 


. leader, was admitted to the Con- 


gress despite 
: Kamaraj. В N 3 
A theory of Rajput resurgence 
was floated and even a historian 
of Nurul Hasan’s standing (and 
inclination) talked of the pheno- 
menon as if. there was ‘an’ ele- 
ment of inevitability in it., What 
it really meant was thé emer- 
gence of feudal influence at the 


- opposition Бу 


leadership level for the first time 
after Gandhiji’s advent. As the, 


principal land-owning | com- 
munity in ‘the Hindi-speaking 
States (except Harydna), the 
Rajputs as a community had 
kept themselves out of the free- 
dom struggle and had allowed 
their influence as a community 
to be used in support of the! 
"measures taken by the ‘British 
rulers to put down the Congress. 


? Bihar was the only State where 


they participated in the national 
movement on a' big scale, and 
one of the main factions in the 
Bihàr Congress was the pre- 
dominantly Rajput group of 
Anugrah Babu, In other States, 
individual Rajputs and. their 
families participated in the free- 


` dom, struggle and even acquired 


leadership positions; even in the 


“Congress Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party: there were: 
S Rajput. leaders. 


But they were 
never associated with or taken. as 
representatives. of their‘: caste. 
After Independence, the aboli- 
tion of zamindari had an adverse 
effect on their economic situation 
as a community and therefore 
further reduced whatever politi- 
cal weight they still had. ^. ` 


Naturally. their sudden. rise . 


under. Dinesh Singh’s’ auspicies 
caused resentment.. among: 

Congressmen. .. But since they 
owed the newly acquired emin- 
ence of their community {о the 
influence .of one man, their for- 
tunes as a community suffered. a 
setback with. his decline.. To a 


certain extent their rise was also ' 


a reaction to, the casteist influ- 
ence, of the Brahmins and the 


Banias at the State ‘and district. ` 


levels in the Congress, now the 
rulifig party, in the Hindi States. 
The main challenge to what came 
to be known as *'Bania-Brahmin- 


-Kumbharam · Arya 


vad” however сате ` from the: 
peasant castes, often described. 
as middle castes and now known 
as backward castes, who owed 
their newly acquired strength to 
the agrarian policies of the Con- 
gress Governments which, while 
abolishing absentee landlordism, 
helped the birth of a new lauded 
gentry. It was indeed a formidable 
challenge represented by the rise 
of men like Charan Singh in 
West UP, groups like the Lohia 
Socialists. who -in the context of 
the politics of the Hindi States. 
iere: essentially..a casteist group- 
confined to East UP- and Bihar, 
_ and. the 
Mirdha brothers in Rajasthan; 


‘Ram Lakhan Yadav: іп Bihar. . 
- Congress. The SVDs of the post- 


1967 election ‘period ‘and the 


Janata of 1977 owed much to. the `. 


dominance of the political . scene, 


by these peasant. castes as demo=: . 


nstrated by the so-called kisan 
rally їп. support 


ship. . r . 
This dominance was exercised 
and‘ maintained by the muscle 


. power of the peasant castes, the 
new landed gentry. In drawing- ` 


up the strategy for the 1980: 


Parliament (and later Assembly). 
election, Indira Gandhi was faced | 
"with the problem of finding -a 


counter to the muscle power of^ 
these castes. It was felt that the 
lathis of the Rajputs were the: 
only answer to .it. Eric Stokes, 
Thomas : Metcalfe, Elizabeth’ 
Whitcombe, Asiya -Siddiqui and 
many others have recorded the 
history of the conflicts between 
the - Rajputs: and the peasant 
castes -for land-ownership from 
the last days of the Moghuls 


through the British days. This , 
traditional conflict now. acquired | 


a new political. dimension with 
the choice falling опе Rajputs’ 
to counter the muscle power of 
the Jats and the Yadavs. Depen- 
dent as they were on their lathis 
as.also their inherited skills in 
the manipulation of ' village 
society, the Rajputs delivered the 
goods in 1980 and were rewarded 
with four Chief Ministerships 
(UP, MP, Gujarat and Himachal) 
whereas’ in the past only one 
State (Himachal) had` a Rajput 


. Chief Minister (Parmar). ` >. 
. : Even as during the Janata days 
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of Charan. . 
_Singh’s claim to Prime Minister- 


the. Yadavs and the Jats and - 
theif kinsmen from Bihar to- 
Rajasthan felt that they had 
become the masters ofthe land 
and could put down the’ increas- 
ingly assertive, Harijan poor and 
landless peasantry with impunity, 
peasant caste origin had become 
the hall-mark for rise in the civil 
services and the administration,, 
and the Jat or the Yadav bandit 
had become the natural leader in 


the rural under-world, the rise of · 


the Rajputs in politics gave them 
the feeling that their days. had 
returned. But their ‘days meant 
something different to the Brah- 
min-Bania elites in towns and the 
countryside and to the Harijan 
small and landless peasantry and 


even the’ Muslim ша. The 
traditional caste-coalition base 
of the Congress began to crack 
up, and what must have come 
as a surprise to the Congress(1) 
strategists was that as a result 
of.the changes in the rural social 


'strueture during the last three 


decades even the Rajputs. were 
divided into the former feudal 
lords represented, in UP, by 
V.P. Singh, and Rajput peasants, 
répresented ` by . Veer 
Singh. 

' This gave rise to the' feeling 
(in the absence of solid news in 


"the present dispensation, one has 


to go by feelings) that. the 1980 
electoral strategy would be given 
üp and governmental and organi- 


‚ Bahadur : 


йола leadership changes in 
_the States would be introduced 
` well before the next general 
election. It is this which accounts’ 
for the surprise caused by the 
induction of three Rajputs, two 
of princely lineage, to ministerial 
ranks at the Centre. But the 
changes, introduced; simultaneo- 
.usly іп the composition of the 
` Working Committee and the 
continuing domination of tradi- 
tional Congressmen in the Parlia- , 
mentary Board indicate that the © 
new electoral strategy has yet to 
be finalised and the continuance 
of the present dominance of, the 
Rajputs-need not be taken for 


granted. 
September 7 : Girish: Mathur 
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The Japanese Connection 


.QUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT ; i 


Hayme conceded handsomely 

that Japan and India have 
“‘re-discovered”’ each other, the 
Japanese Foreign ‘Minister, Dr. 
Yoshio Sakurauchi, who paid a 


highly successful visit to. New , 


Delhi, last week, can: now be 
depended upon to take the re-' 
discovery several stages further. 
' Indeed, if (ће/Јарапеѕе have been 
noted for anything in the ‘last 
féw decades since the end of the 
Second World War, it has been’ 
for their" “hard sell" techniques. 
Once the Japanese make up their 
minds that an area is worth 
` cultivating, .they usually forge: 
ahead with their hàrd sell technt- 
ques to make their interest in the 
area worth the while. And this is 
precisely what the Japanese can. 
be expected to do vis-a-vis’ their 
relations. with India 
coming decades. 2 
The Foreign Minister outlined 
the motivations which led both. 
the countries to re-discover each 
other. According to him, Japan - 
had concentrated all these years 
on East and South-East Asia. 
Indian interest had been confin- 
ed all this while in its immediate 
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in the - 


- 


neighbours on the one hand and. 


in promoting and preserving rela- 
tions with the two supér powers 
on the other. But the situation 
had changed: "given the geogra- 
phical and historical situations 
surrounding : Japan", 
“increase” of Japanese responsi- 
bility in the "international com- 
munity", Japan had come to feel 


strongly the necessity of expand- · 
ing the scope of its ‘diplomatic - 
endeavours to cover fully the | 


*whole of Asia". Relations with 
‘India needed: to be improved 
because Japan was feeling the 
"weight. of India as a major 


country of Asia and her role i ina i 


; new light.” / 


As far as India was concerned, А 


the Japanese feel that India was 
showing renewed interest in the 


countries of East Asia because of | 
‚ the “increase of political stability - 


in the region," although the 
truth still. remained that as a 
non-aligned country India was 


‘tence: with all countries. . 
- had a stake in the peace and 
prosperity of Asia. "From this 


viewpoint, we-will make our very~ 


with ` the | 
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-best (effort) to prothote political 


dialogue, economic relations and . 
economic cooperation between 
Japan and India". What Dr 
Sakurauchi obviously meant was 
that the time had come when 
Japan and India can do business 
with. each other regardless of 
their past perceptions. Both were. 
stretching themselves out. 
Actually, Dr Sakurauchi was 
not far wrong in assessing the 
Indian foreign policy: approaches 
Of. the last three decades, 
Whether in the political or the ` 
economic and commercial ‘fields; 
there was indeed excessive Indian 
concentration on the West. This 
resulted in the neglect of virtually 
all of South-East Asia (with 
which India had innumerable 
similarities and interests) and all 
of East Asia (which remained 
virgin area). It is just as well 
that India is in a position today 
to respond to Japanese overtures 


' for increased contacts, just as 
. interested in a policy of co-exis- : 
Japan ` 


Japan sees it worth its while to 
make the “very best" effort to 
proniote dialogue with India. 

: It is perhaps this realisation of 
mutuality of interests that result- 


à 
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ed in the conversion of Indira 
Gandhi's one-hour technical halt 
at Tokyo on her way back to 
India from Honolulu last month 
mto a day-long visit and ex- 
change of views with the Japanese 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki. 
That exercise provided an ideal 
backdrop for Dr Sakurauchi’s 
visit, although favourable ground 
for it had earlier been laid by 
Indian External Affairs Minister 
Narasimha Rao’s trip to Tokyo. 
Suzuki himself is scheduled to 
visit India later this year, if he 
wins the forthcoming elections at 
home. : 

Despite the obvious goodwill 
generated by Dr. Sakurauchi’s 
visit and the warm sentiments 
expressed by him, prudence 
demands that such expectations 
as have been raised are confined 
purely to the bilateral sphere. 
There is no need to overstress 
the point that an expansion of 
economic cooperation with Japan 
can only be to India’s good, for, 
there are many Japanese achieve- 
ments in the last three decades 
which have appropriate lessons 
for India; these lessons can be 
learnt only with profit. But where 
larger global matters are con- 
cerned, the gaps in Indo-Japanese 
perceptions are apt to be wide, 
and in the ultimate analysis, the 
Japanese outlook is apt to be 
coloured by its associations and 
links with the West with which it 
has much in common, not the 
least of which being anti-Soviet- 
ism, and а closed-door view 
where the North-South dialogue 
is concerned. 

But it will be churlish for India 
to cavil at such Japanese stances. 
India did not cavil at them in the 
last three decades and_it need 
not do so in the future. Indo- 
Japanese relations have been built 
up in the recent years indepen- 
dently of known Japanese posi- 
tions on global affairs in which 
India has a stake. These positions 
have not been such as to merit 
Indian approval. But both the 
Japanese and Indians possess in 
good measure the capacity to de- 
link them while forging economic 
relations, and this is what the two 
countries should continue doing 
in the coming decades. The gain 
ofthe recent Indo-Japanese ex- 
changes is that it will now be 
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possible to put greater flesh and 
blood into economic coopera- 
tion, and to seek avenues where- 
by the Japanese can be made to 
take greater interest in. investing 
in India. Compared to the 
Japanese investment in South- 
East and East Asia, its invest- 
ment in the Indian subcontinent 
is negligible. At the conclusion 
of his visit, Dr. Sakurauchi dec- 
lared that his negotiations with 
his counterpart had opened up a 
“new era of closer political and 
economic ties” between the two 


' countries. India needs to under- 


` 


‘of electronics 


take some follow-up measures 
to justify this optimistic assess- 
ment. - 

A Japanese aid agreement has 
been signed for Rs 126.93 crores 
in yen credit for five projects 
including the Anpara thermal 
station in Uttar Pradesh, micro- 
hydle plants in Tamil Nadu and 
supply vessels for the Bombay 
High. Some of the major facili- 
ties with Japanese collaboration 
include the fertiliser plants at 
Tuticorin, Hazira and Thal 
Vaishet, the alloy steel plant at 
Pargapur and the Nagarjuna- 
sagar hydro-electric plant. There 
is manifest interest in Japan in 
promoting joint ventures with 
India in third countries. Tokyo 
has also decided to increase 
India-Japan trade from two bil- 
lion dollars to five billion dollars 
by 1987. Apart from the Maruti- 
Suzuki deal, under which Japa- 
nese technology will come to 
India for the first time in the au- 
tomobile industry, there is a pend 
ing proposal for DCM-Toyota 
joint production of light and 
heavy duty commercial vehicles. 

These are all excellent ingre- 
dients towards making the “new 
era of closer cooperation” mean- 
ingful. But the one field in 
which Japan excels and India 
has ambitions is electronics, in 
which as an acknowledged world 
leader, Japan has much to offer 
India. Indian scientists and tech- 
nologists are making a name for 
themselves in the United States 
for their potential in electronics 
research, but they have still a 
long way to go in the application 
to large-scale 
manufacture. It is here that col- 
laboration with Japan will prove 
extremely useful, especially in 


# 
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Readers, please 
note ! 


Mainstream Annual 
Number will appear in 
the last week of Septem- 
ber. It will be a bumper 
issue, marking — the: 
completion of twenty 
years of Mainstream's 
career. 









the light of the fact that even in 
the electronics field as much as 
in defence, the West is still nig- 
gardly in transferring know-how. 

Yet another area where India 
ought to consider initiating col- 
laboration with Japan is nucleat 
technology, not only so far as it 
apples to the development of 
alternative sources of energy but 
also in various other sensitive 
areas. This, however, depends 
to a great extent on the willing- 
ness of the Japanese to make 
available to others the know-how 
which they have developed in the 
last one decade. Close as their 
relations with the US are, the 
Japanese have yet to share their 
advance in the nuclear field with 
their American allies. 

However, more than anything 
else, the development of India- 
Japan relations ought to be wel- 
comed for another reason. As 
Narasimha Rao remarked, the 
“wide world" and the “small 
world” are characterised by dis- 
parities in understanding and 
achievement, but nonetheless 
they are inseparably inter-depen- 
dent. The Indian quest for new 
technology from Japan on com- 
petitive terms is but another 
beginning in the assertion of the 
inter-dependence which couní- 
ries of Asia have been seeking of 
late. Japanese assistance in fur- 
thering the Indian cause of self- 
reliance is not an objective to be 
scoffed at especially at a time 


_ when India is inching its way 


towards the industrial “take-off” 

point. [1 (September б) 
(For another article on Japan 
please see page 25, 





Fight against HPT Still On 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN . 


T=: campaign against ths horm- 
гЁ one pregnancy test (Mains- 
tream, April 10, May 8, July 24), 
which seemed to have yielded 
results, is not yet, over. The fight 
is still on. Although the Health 
Ministry note on June 30 


announced a ban with a defer- , 


red cut-off date, less than a fort- 
night later, Deputy Minister of 
Health Kumud Joshi told the 
Lok Sabha that. the products 
have not been banned. She 
merely repeated that the manu- 
facturers had already been told 
to include warnings on the lables. 
How these warnings are worded, 
their low visibility, ambiguity, 
the continued availability of 
these drugs over the counter, 
and their continued prescription 
by doctors for pregnancy testing 
have all been outlined in the 
previous Mainstream articles. ` 
The campaign against HPT 
misuse, initiated — in March by 
the Voluntary Health Associa- 
tion of India, the Medico Friend 
Circle, Arogya Dakshita Mandal 
and the People’s Science Move- 
ment, and subsequently joined 
by women’s groups and journa- 
lists all over the country, is the 
first such mass protest aimed at 
combating the pernicious in- 
fluence of the drug industry on 
the Government and on a large 
section of the medical profes- 
Sion. Whether or пої the 
Government is willing to admit 
it, it was this mass movement 
that resulted in the ban announc- 
ed in June. Obviously the drug 
industry’s machinery has not 
been idle meanwhile. How else 
does one explain Kumud Joshi’s 
‚ unabashed announcement barely 
two weeks later on July 157 


One is tempted to suspect that ` 


even the deferment of the ban 
(to come into. effect only from 
June 30, 1983) was motivated, 
probably with the ійса of again 
citing new ‘experts’ on the 
indispensability of the drugs and 
thus pave the way for lifting the 
ban. However, despite Kumud 
Joshi's announcement, the whole 
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thing seems ambiguous and the 
drug industry itself seems unsure 
of the Government's attitude: 
will it yield to people's pressure 
or will it bow to pressure from 
the drug industry? So the next 
step from the industry is under- 
Standable: woo the press. 

Business Standard (August 27, 
1982) published a report, quoting 
drug industry sources who have 
urged the Government ‘“‘to 
appoint a statutory body to 
examine the propriety of the 
ban". The sources criticised the 
June 30 directive and said “ће 
misuse of these drugs by a few 
uninformed or ill-motivated per- 
sons for pregnancy testing ... 
did not warranta total ban on 
their use for any other purposes." 
Does that not sound vaguely 
familiar? 

When pressure was put on the 
baby food manufacturers, their 
argument was on similar lines. 
Unhygienically prepared, over- 
diluted, and fed in insanitary 
bottles, baby food could cause 
infection. Not if the manu- 
facturers' instructions were pro- 


, perly carried out. So, if the 


iliterate and the ill-informed 
don't know how to bottlefeed, 
why blame the innocent manu- 
facturers? Big business philo- 
Sophy is the same, be the pro- 
duct baby food or combination- 
hormone drugs. 

Anyway, let's examine the 
drug industry's point of view. 
First of all, a large number of 
women (and their unborn babies) 
affected by HPT are affluent and 
literate. A large number of 
prescriptions for these drugs 
come from doctors who have no 
excuse whatsoever beyond igno- 
rance and indifference. A large 
number of chemists who ‘pre- 
scribe’ these drugs do so because 
they know that doctors them- 
selves recommend their use for 
pregnancy testing, despite the 
minuscule warning on some of 
the packets and despite all the 
latest medical findings. 

A senior Calcutta gynaeco- 
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‘and 


logist, who strongly condemns 
HPT misuse, told me a few 
months ago that just the previous 
week a woman patient had come 
to him very agitated, saying she 
had taken HPT on a general 
practitioner’s advice and now 
what should she do? What had 
made her suddenly aware of 
the danger? Probably the articles 
in the press, said the specialist. 
If the first doctor had been up- 
to-date with medica] knowledge, 
and if the brand she bought had 
a large, bold warning printed on 
the outer label, she need not have 
exposed her baby to danger. The 
industry’s argument about the 
‘uninformed’ doesn’t say how 
this situation is going to be pre- 
vented. And the industry also 
ирне by using the word’ un- 
informed’ that only the illiterate 
are at a disadvantage. Not a 
word about the doctors and 
chemists whom they are directly 
in contact with. 

As for the illiterate: if the 
reality in this country is that the 
mass of the women are illiterate 
ill-informed, should not 
Government health policy be 
specially formulated to protect 
this majority? The small print 
ambiguities which pass for ‘warn- 
ings’ do not even protect the 
literate. Even in literate UK and 
USA it was not action by the 
Government or the medical pro- 
fession that brought HPT misuse 
to a halt but organised people’s 
action. What is the logic in 
hiding behind the ‘warning’ 
excuse in a country where illite- 
racy reigns and when the ranks 
of the ‘uninformed’ include 
qualified doctors? 

I had earlier mentioned that 
the Government has a clear duty 
to inform and educate the mass 
of women on HPT misuse 
through posters and films. Only 
recently big prizes have been 
awarded for TV and radio scripts 
on family planning. But it is left 
to a women’s group in Delhi, 
Saheli, and VHAI to design a 
poster, with text in Hindi that 
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‘aims at warning the semi-literate 
never to take any tablet or injec- 
tion to confirm pregnancy, and 
informing .them -what kind 
of. deformed babies could Бе 
born if they took-any such drug. 
But how many women can two 


-voluntary groups with slender: 


resources reach? Our cynical 
Governmeni’s priorities are re- 
flected in its attitude not only in 
the case of HPT. It can. be seen 
in its non-action оп the baby 
food front, and. its token res- 
ponse to the question of female 
foeticide only after’ women’s 
groups had made enough noise.. 
^ Whatis significant is that in 
each of these instances of 
Government cynicism it is the 
. female section of the. population 
that is vulnerable. It is women 


who are illiterate but who have a’ 


touching faith in what doctors, 


.quacks and chemists tell them. . 


Why does a woman take a drug 
to confirm pregnancy ^ except 
because it is she who suffers the 


.greatest anxiety over it? Why ` 


does a wóman give baby food to 
her child except because she 
' more than anyone else .wants to 
give her baby ‘the best’, believing 
that tinned food is, indeed the 
best? Or if not for that reason, 
isn’t it because her working. con- 
ditions compel her to leave the 
baby with a bottle in the care of 


others? And why does a woman . 


need to. be.so, desperate to get 
rid of a female foetus except 
because it is her own position 
as a woman that tells her that 
female babies are best not born? 
. All these are related themes. 
The HPT ban is the issue at the 
moment, but it is not just a.drug 
issue. In each, of the instances 
cited, where women are vulner- . 
able, they afe the target of an 
unholy combine of big business 
and medical : science. Add to it 
the -.policies , of. an. -insensitive 
Government and it becomes 
obvious that mass action. alone 
can protect the interests of this 
vulnerable section. . . . E 
One heartening feature about 
` the anti-HPT campaign is the 
involvement of a number of 
socially conscious doctors. -This 
is necessary because scientific 
and medical expertise is needed 
to counter. the. pseudo-scientific 
arguments of the drug industry, 
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Health: Action International 
(HAD has released a briefing paper, 
‘The Rational and Economic Use of 
Drugs in the Third World, which 
supports the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment’s bold move to rationalise 
national drug policies and eliminate 
more than 1,700 drugs. from the 
Bangladesh market by the end of 
1982. The Government's action was 
prompted by the report; [of the 
Expert Committee for Drugs that an 
‚ estimated one-third of all money 
spent on medicines in Bangladesh 


at times harmful drugs’. 


^HAI feels strongly that the 
Bangladesh Government's important 
initiative. demands widespread inter- 
national support. The new National 
Drug Policy is a substantial com- 
mitment to public health in one of 
the world's poorest countries. The 
Expert Committee has stressed the 
pressing need for change: “At 
present, not more than 20 per cent 
of the population have access to 
even the most -essential drugs for 
their health needs and yet the 
market is flooded with hundreds of 
. useless .or non-essential medicinal 
products”. The policy is designed to 
concentrate provision on some 250 















care. By doing. so it follows" both 
, theletter and the spirit of. WHO's 
Action Progamme on, Essential 
Drugs, which was unanimously end- 
orsed by the May 1982 World Health 
Assembly. ~ : ' 


International support for the 
- National Drug Policy is urgently. 
needed. The policy has come under 
heavy attack by pharmaceutical 
industry interests since its establish- 
* ment on June 12. Industry's protests 
-have led to the appointment ofa 
, committee of militaty doctors to re- 
. view the policy. The review commit- 
fee and health ministers are being 
` lobbied by representatives of: the 












which the Government seems to 
be pathetically willing to accept 
at face value. The Hihdu in the, 
past few months has published 
many letters from doctors, 
condemning HPT. misuse, calling 
Чот a ban, and welcoming the 
ban announced in June. One of 
the letters, by N.P. Bhanumathy 
. of Madras, who has been a vocal 
protester on a number of drug 
issues, clearly shows that the 
‘other uses’ argument, for which 
the drug companies claim their 
product is ‘needed’, is bogus. 


She points out that if the pro- 
. ducts were really needed for 


*other uses' then a number of 
ET 
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went into *useless, unnecessary and 


"drugs considered essential for health. ` 








major US companies affected by the 
drugs. ban — including Wyeth, 
Squibb and Smith Kline — at meet- 
ings arranged ‘by the US ambassa-" 
дог ќо Bangladesh, Jane Coon. © ` 


__A number of HAI’s members — 
Oxfam (UK), War on Want (UK), 
and the International Organisation 
of Consumers Unions — have con-'' 
gratulated the Bangladesh Govern-:; 
ment on its efforts to. establish 
rational and economic drug use. 
HAI’s new briefing paper gives ће, 
reasons behind these endorséments ' 
and calls on WHO to publicly . 
support the new policy. In addition, 
It stresses the need for the Organis- 
^ ation to ‘establish -authoritative | 


criteria which other. Third! World 4. 


governments could use to determine ^ 
inessential drugs. i 


WHO has yet to respond officially 


` to the Bangladesh Government’s - 
initiative. HAI’s attempts to deter- 
, mine the Organisation's position on 
this move to eliminate wasteful and - 
harmful pharmaceuticals from 
Bangladesh have so far met with 
silence. A series of direct questions- 
to WHO's Director-General, Dr 
Halfdan Mahler—have gone unans- ' 
wered. HAI urges the WHO to- 
dispel the doubts this silence creatés : 
about its commitment to rational,.: 
economic Third World drug poli-" 
cies by unequivocal endorsement of ` 
` the Bangladesh Government's New 
Drugs Policy. , , ВЕ 
` Health Action International is a 
network of more than fifty research, . 
consumer and development action, 
groups worldwide who are interest- | 
ed.in questions of pharmaceutical 
policy and ‘their effect on the Third, 
World. An international clearing’: 
house for HAI is operated from the . 
International Organisation of Con- 
sumers Unions’ Regional Office for , 
Asia and the Pacific, PO Box 1045,” 
, Penang, Malaysia. >  - fd 
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quotes the findings of .Dr 
Palaniappan. whose ‘controlled 
studies at Кір: 
' beyond doubt not only that HPT 
is dangerous to unborn babies 
‘but that it use to bring опа 
. delayed ' period would ‘only 
further delay the menses. He had 
demonstrated that often the 
apparent effect of the drug in 
bringing.on a delayed. period was 
psychological. “А majority of 


women who were given dummy. 
had bleeding much. 


injections | 
earlier than those treated with' 


costly hormones." She also quotes 


tu 
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advanced countries would not 
have banned them. She also’ 


Kilpauk | showed | 


the WHO Technical Series No. 
657 which says! “Women . who 
are not pregnant will have their 
. delayed menses further delayed 
if hormones are administered." . 
: Bhanumathy — then asserts, 
rightly that' the drugs, being 
useless for ‘other uses’, should 
be totally banned — ‘“‘the point 
is no more a technical issue 
deserving expert view" — and 
that the Government should take 
a really ‘conscious’ decision 
based on -therapeutic rationale. 
It will be recalled that in March 
this year Health minister. B. 


 Shankaranarid had said the 


Government had taken a ‘con- 


‘scious’ decision not to.ban HPT 


on the basis of ‘expert’ advice. 
The above arguments have 
been echoed in the August issue 
of the. MFC . Bulletin, quoting 
recent’ editions of gynaecology 


'text-books which do not recom- 


‘mend the conibination hormone 
drug for qny case of amen- 
orrhoea. The -bulletin editorial 
says: “There is no indication 
for the use of this high-dose 
combination and the patient will 
not lose anything if these prepa- 


Vd 


rations are banned.". 

. Commenting on the Govern- 
ment;s ambiguous stand.on HPT, 
the MFC has urged all those 
concerned about'the birth of 
babies with needless cogenital 


defects to join in the.campaign 


against HPT drugs by rousing 
public opinion and Ьу writing 


. to the Drug Controller of india, 


Ministry of Health, Nirman 
Bhavan, New Delhi 16, and 


urging him not to go back on * | 


the earlier announced deferred 
ban but instead to ban. this 
dangerous drug now. O _ 
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The Price of Courage 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Моно is being маде (о рау 

the price for having challen- 
ged existing social-mores. The 
police is deeply interested in 
humiliating her into inaction for' 
her own sake and as an ominous 
lesson to future women activists. 
If the rich colonisers of Agra are 
to acquire land occupied by the 
poor-through some quirk of law, 
if the prostitution at Sikandra is 
be maintained in peace without 
raising hopes of rescué among 


its wretched, if the-downtrodden 


are to be kept at bay, the voices 
of Madhu, Anal and their like 
have to be muffled. For males, 
the new anti-dacoity. measures 


come handy. For women, their: 


sex is the source of innumerable 
forms of outrage that the police 
does not mind resorting to. 


Twentyfour-year-old sprightly , 


Madhu and her young friends 
have become an eyesore to the 
Agra police for various reasons. 


. These members of Chhatra Yuva. 


Sangharsh Vahini insist оп stay- 
ing in the Harijan basti Bapu 
'Nagar. They have struck roots 
among the 250 families there and 
the 450- Harijan settlers at J.P. 
Nagar. They rescued, Gita, an 
unwilling prostitute, from’ the 
infamous flesh market at Sik- 
andra. And with their support 


the dalits lay claim to a little: 
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piece of land legally owned by 
Lajjaram Gupta, a rich colon- 
iser. e a 

What must irk the police most 
ofall is the rescuing of Gita. 
Forced into: prostitution at the 
tender age of.eight, she had 
managed to convey to the Vahini 
her desire to be free., It was not 
an easy job. Five police officers 
had to be transferred before Gita 
safely reached the Nari Ashram. 
Even in choosing. the women’s 
home where Gita was to be 
placed, Vahini had had its say. 
They did not allow the police to 
take her,to a home of their 
choice. The very fact that five 
police officers had to be put out 
of the way to deliver Gita from 
the Sikandra brothel, is proof 
enough of the powerful hand of 
the police in maiataining the 
place. It was also a firm pointer 
to the growing force and strength 
of the Vahini in Agra which 
could not be ignored. Most 
important.of all, it gave hope to 
other prostitutes by making it 
clear that those who want to be 


` free cannot be confined against 
. their will. 


In the whole case Madhu had 
emerged as a very determined 
and efficient, worker. In fact she 
was against admiting Gita to the 
Nari Ashram, and was preparing 


to take her away tò Vinoba 


` Bhave's Ashram at Paunar where 


she had hereself had a year-long 
stint. On the eve of her intended 
departure she was taken into 
custody. . 

: Meanwhile Lajjaram had man- 
aged to obtain a court decree on 
2.5 acres of land at Bapu-Nagar 
which he had boughí yéars be- 
fore. Despite Agra falling in C 
category of the Urban Ceiling 
‘Act which says no person cán 
hold over 1500 square metres of 
land. Probably in dread of local 
resentment, Lajjaram, instead of 
sending notice to the 20 families 
settled on his land to vacate it, 
engineered the destruction of the 
statues of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Babasaheb Ambedkar. In what 
reverence the two leaders are 
held by the Vabini and the Hari- 


. jans needs no . mention. There 


could:have beep violent outburst 
and then it would have been 
possible to stow away quite a few 
*trouble-makers" behind bars. - 
But wise counsel of the non-vio- 
lent Vahini prevailed. Nothing 
untoward happened. On July 23, 


- Anal was shot at by Parikh, a 


known thug of Agra. The bullet 
missed the target, but soon Anal 
was surrounded and beaten up. 
Anal's'FIR was not registered by 
the police; who: preferred to act 


^ og 0 Tug 


on Parikh’s FIR that Anal had 
robbed him of Rs 3.50, a watch, 
etc. Warrants against Anal, were 
issued. | 

The ordeal for Madhu began 
on the night of July 25-26, when 
the police descended upon the 
Vahini office at Bapu Nagar. She 
had been charged under Sections 
307 (attempt to murder) and 395 
(dacoity) on the basis of an FIR 
lodged by Parikh, the man who 
had taken a pot shot at Anal and 
missed. Anal was not there. 
Madhu was. She would not allow 
the policemen inside the room 
where а number of women from 
the colony had taken shelter 
from the leaking roofs of their 
homes in the pouring rain. A 
policeman brought up his knee 
to kick her in the lower abdo- 
men. After she fell down the 
police switched off the lights and 
lathi-charged the women inside 
the room. Finally they took 
away Madhu to the police 
station. 

At the police station she was 
beaten up and tortured. Her 
ankle bone was broken, she was 
burnt with cigarettes, she was 
asked to urinate in front ofa 
row of policemen. Even in the 
face of such humiliation she 
would not reveal the where- 
abouts of Anal. 
told her they would make 
a ‘Gita’ out of her, that her 
mother would be brought to the 
police station and tortured in 
` her presence, if she did not tell 
them where Anal was. The cour- 
ageous Madhu did not yield. 

On July 26 a procession of five 
hundred proceeded towards the 
police station to demand 
Madhu’s release. The brave UP 
police, who had protected Chabi- 
ram when he held his durbar and 
let the Deoli murderers escape 
initially, made the mounted 
police charge into the crowd of 
unarmed men and women with 
kids in their arms. Horses ran 
amuck. One . hundred and fifty 
people were injured. An infant 
was flung away from its mother’s 
arm and died in the diabolic 
lathi charge. A bayonet pierced 
the knee of a 12-year-old. The 
police was holding Madhu to 
ransom, and they were determin- 
ed to get Anal as the price of her 
release. Section 144 was clamped 
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The police ' 


on Agra. The terror is so much 
that private doctors refuse to 
examine and treat the injured, 
for fear of repercussions. 

Tormented by thoughts of 
what the police would do to 
Madhu, Anal went and surrender- 
ed. When Madhu told the ADM 
that the police had dishonour- 
ed her by taking away her 
dupatta. the ADM is reported to 
have asked the ASI to take away 
her dupaita once again to give 
her prasad which consisted to 
twisting her arm bghind her 
back. 

She is now recuperating in 
Tundla. Her bladder is ruptured, 
the ankle shows a fracture. Her 
body is full of bruishes. The 
blisters on her mind, the trauma 
of those held in custody must be 
even deeper. If rape is taken in 
a literal technical sense Madhu 
was not raped. But what she 
underwent, was it less than rape, 
mental and emotional? 

All Opposition parties in Agra 
including the CPI, CPI-M, Janata 
Party and the Sarvodayis have 
lent support to the movement 
against repression and police 
torture of activists. On their 
persuasion Anal broke his indefi- 
nite fast in jail. He was not 
being permitted to see visitors as 
а punitive measure. Despite the 
impressive number of parties and 
groups that have joined hands 
with Vahini on the immediate 
issue of police atrocities, quite a 
few express reservations regard- 
ing the basic issue of land-grabb- 
ing by the rich; not many from 
outside the stronghold of the 
Vahini have either courted arrest 
or made their presence felt in 
large numbers, barring one mem- 


ber from the Rashtriya Seva Dal ' 


and three women leaders. The 
vicious slander campaign by the 
police and the administration 
against Madhu is taking its toll. 
She is being declared an “un- 
chaste" girl. And the so-called 
educated middle classes do not 
pause to consider why an ‘un- 
chaste’ woman should have taken 
the risk of rescuifg Gita in the 
teeth of opposition from the 
police. 

Despite the mounted police 
and all, a large number of women 
joined a 1000-strong dbarna in 
front of the Collector’s office. 


Fortytwo persons were arrested 
including 12 women. On August 
23 five hundred women defied 
Section 144 to demonstrate 
against police atrocities and 51 
women were arrested that day. 
Among them two were minors 
and eight women were carrying 
infants. The struggle was echoed 
in Delhi on August 9 Twelve 
Vahini and Samajwadi Yuvajan 
Sabha members courted arrest in 
support of the fight in Agra. A 
joined committee of various 
groups including Indian People's 
Front, SYS, PUCL and PUDR, 
was set up on August 31. The 
newly-formed Agra Jan San- 
gharsh Sahyog Samiti will carry 
on supportive actions like signa- 
ture campaign, postering, pro- 
cessions and dharna to highlight 
the role of tbe police in repress- 
ing political and social workers 
and to fight the character assassi- 
nation of women workers in 
particular. Ы 

А woman living away from 


her family and mixing freely with ` 


men, does not automatically 
become unchaste. And even if 
her ideas on sex are not as ortho- 
dox as many would wish them to 
be, chastity is not the whole of 
virtue. There is compassion, 
courage, intelligence and the 
will to live not only for one’s 
own narrow self but for better 
causes that concern society. On 
this count . Madhu stands far 
above those orthodox women 
who are scoffing at her. The 
Harijans she lives with realise 
this and stand by her. This is no 
small achievement. C] 


CORRECTION 


In Mainstream (August 21, 
1982), page 25, column 2, line 
11, in place of “prevent”, please 
read "prepare for". The sentence 
as corrected will read thus: 
“With the policy ofthe Tri- 
lateral Commission of President 
Carter (which is still alive des- 
pite Carter’s defeat) which wit- 
nessed Americans, Europeans, 
and Japanese united in an eco- 
nomic front, there was a bilateral 
accord in Italy between the re- 
actionary Masons, financiers and 
Jewish bankers to invite the 
Vatican block to collaborate 
with them in order to anticipate 
and prepare for the efforts of the 
Trilateral Commission". 

The error is regretted. —Editor 
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Ts evidence of a deterioration i in the performance. | 


of the economies of the developed countries of 


the West (the so-called DCs) during the last decade: 


is obvious: the cut to about half of the GNP growth 
tate; often a doubling of the’ unemployment rate; 
and a doubling or evén a trebling of the rate of 
inflation. There are also signs of a reduced ability 


on the part of several-national economies of the | 
' West to adapt to.new circumstances, at the same. 


time as.the need for such adaptation seems to have 
increased over time. 

‚ The main theme of this paper is to pin-point the 
reasons for these developments. Basically, -it. is 
argued that even though the explanation for the 
poor short-term: macro-economic performance during 
the seventies is closely related to certain ‘shocks’ 
that have infringed upon the economies of these 
countries, there are also some important long-term 
changes in the functioning of the economic system 
of the Western countries, related to some specific 
social and political processes within these countries. 

It is also argued, as a ‘side theme’, that the eco- 
nomic problems of the less developed countries 


: (the LDCs) too-are largely embedded in their own 


domestic conditions, rather than being-the result of 
international disturbances or of unfavourable inter- 


national rules of trade, payments and factor move- ` 


ments. 

This reasoning is, of course, no denial that inter- 
national factors, such as international interdepen- 
dencies, have put. their stamp on the developments 
of the economies of both developed and less deve- 
loped countries; or that we could conceive of, and 
indeed also suggest and implement, rules of inter- 
national trade, payments and factor movements that 
would be more favourable than the present ones for 


`. the LDCs. 


At the end of the paper, it is asked what could 
possibly be done to restore the smooth and efficient 
functioning of the Western economies; or alter- 
natively, to avoid some of the negative consequences 
for the less developed countries. . 

As I try to give a broad perspective on the i issues, 
the exposition will be general and non-technical, 
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which means ibat thé analysis cannot go very deep 
on any specific point. ` 


Sudden Shocks , To 


‚ WHEN trying to understand the reasons for the 


deterioration of the performance of the: (developed) 
Western economies, it may be useful to start with: 
two phenomena that could perhaps be treated as 
‘sudden shocks’ to these economies: the dramatic 
oil price increases in 1973-74 and 1979-80, and the 
disturbances emerging from the (macro-economic 
policies of governments. . 
The oil price shocks are too well known to require 
much comment. They have contributed to inflation 


.and-hence induced governments to create excess 


Capacity in their attempts to fight inflation, which 
has accentuated the contractionary economic effects 
of thé oil price increases themselves; they have 
resulted. in terms of trade losses which are the 
equivalent to drops in productivity;.and they have, 
by changing relative costs between nations, produc- 
tion sectors and firms, increased the need for- real- 
location of resources and made some of the _ capital 
stock economically obsolete. 

By way of comparison, it is well known that. 
several raw-material exporting LDCs ‘always’. have 
experienced much more drastic changes in prices: of 
traded goods and therewith connected changes in 
productivity. Thus, the Western world has during 


. the seventies simply experienced two periods: of 


price disturbances that have been quite usual for a 
great number of LDCs, and which the latter by and 
large seem to have been able to cope with. Never- 
theless, it is undeniable that the oil price shocks had 
profound effects on the growth and stability of the 
Western economies, as well as-on a number of 
LDCs, during the seventies. 

· А second ‘shock factor’ behind the deterioration ` 
of the performance of the Western economies is the 
unsuccessful "macro-policies of governments. The 
most obvious case is perhaps the inflationary policy 
of the United States Government in the mid-'60s 
in connection with the Vietnam War and the Great 
Society Programme. Another example is the refusal, 
or inability, of the United States to devalue, or the 
rest of the world to revalue, when the US had an 
obviously over-valued curreney at the end of the 
*60s. The result was that private agents sold dollars, 
which were bought up by.various .central banks of 
other countries. International reserves explod- 
ed. This seems, in turn, to have induced a more 
expansionary monetary policy in, several countries 
— even іп the business upswing of 1971-72. This 
very expansionary monetary policy, in the Western 
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world probably contributed to the subsequent price 
explosion of raw materials on international markets. 
As we know, the inflationary boom of 1972-73, 
accentuated by the oil price shock and the bad 
harvests, induced in the mid-seventies a very con- 
tractionary economic policy in order to crack -down 
on inflation, which helped to push the Western 
economies into the deepest post-war recession. 

The rather shaky recovery of the world economy 
later on was largely a legacy of the previous events. 
In particular the embedding of inflation in the 
behaviour of various agents induced governments to 
keep a considerable slack in the economic system. 
The high rate of inflation by itself also contributed 
to a deterioration in the functioning of markets. 


System Changes 


LET US now turn to factors that could perhaps 
be regarded as ‘endogenous’ to the present econo- 
mic systems Of the West—‘system changes’ in brief. 
By that I mean changes in the basic mechanisms of 
the regular functioning of the economic systems in 
the developed Western nations. 

It may be useful to build a discussion about 
factors responsible for the deterioration in the func- 
tioning of these economic systems around some 
basic prerequisites for their successful operation. 
A distinction will be made between six such pre- 
requisites: (1) that a sufficiently high rate of return 
exists on investment in producer goods; (2) that 
the inflationary bias of the Western economies are 
mitigated; (3) that the markets function in a 
reasonably smooth and efficient way; (4) that the 
process of innovation operates with some minimum 
of efficiency; (5) that there is a certain stability of 
the rules of the economic games; and (6) that 
severe conflicts about the distribution of income 
and wealth do not disrupt, or severely hurt, the 
efficient and smooth functioning of the economic 
system. 

The first prerequisite is that the rate of return on‘ 
investment in producer goods is high enough to 
generate a high level of capacity utilisation and a 
reasonably rapid rate of capital accumulation. 
There is some controvérsy among economists as to 
what has indeed happened during the last decddes 
to the profitability level of: various Western coun- 
tries. However, it is probably fair to say that there 
has been a rather general downward profitability 
trend during the last ten or fifteen years in most 
- Western countries — as measured either by the rate 
' of return on (old and new) capital or by the share 
of profits in the value added of the market sector. 

This fall in profits and in the rate of return of 
capital is an important explanation not only for the 
increased excess capacity and the fall in the rate of 
capital accumulation, but also for the expansion of 
government interventions in the economy in the 
form of non-tariff barriers to imports, subsidies to 
domestic firms and increased supply of government 
equity capital as well as the nationalisation of firms. 

What then are the alternative policy responses to 
this fall in the level of profits and the return on 
capital? That depends to some extent on the causes 
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.of this development. In some countries, the fall in 


profitability may be regarded as an expression of 
an overvalued currency, for instance because the 
country has inflated factor prices (per unit of 
output) more rapidly than other countries, withou 
the exchange rate being adjusted accordingly. The 
Scandinavian countries, Holland and Belgium 
gave examples of this during the seventies. Though 
devaluation might be a way out, reduced payroll 
taxes or a gradual reduction in the rate of wage 
increases relative to other nations are, perhaps, 
alternatives. In other countries, like Switzerland 
and occasionally West Germany, and recently also 
Holland, Norway and the UK, exchange rate appre- 
ciations due to portfolio shifts, or to the existence 
of a ‘leading’ sector (like oil or natural gas) may be 
the reason for the overvalued currency. In this 
case a more expansionary monetary policy or 
aggressive government lending оп international 
capital markets might be useful courses to follow to 
prevent’ such a development — though at the 
expense of a higher rate of inflation than otherwise. 

The problem of overvalued currencies is, of 
course, nothing unique for developed countries. It 
is well known that. many less developed countries 
permanenily operate with heavily overvalued 
currencies, with sluggish export performance and 


heavy restrictions on imports as а consequence. It . 


is interesting to note that this has happened not 
only for countries that peg their exchange rates to 
some larger countries (as in the case of Holland 
and Belgium) ог ‘to a basket of goods (such as 
Sweden and Australia) but also countries with 
floating exchange rates that have been overvalued 
by way of the operating market forces in the mar- 
kets for foreign exchange. 


However, overvalued currencies can hardly be the 


reason for the apparent fall in profitability of firms 
in the Western world as a whole. The worldwide 
unutilised capacity is, of course, a conceivable 
explanation — not for the long-term trend for pro. 
fits but for the accentuation of the fall in profits 
since about 1974. . The inference is, of course, that 
a higher level of aggregate demand in the Western 
world as a whole might be a proper, though only 
partial remedy; unfortunately such a policy too 
comes into conflict with the desire of many govern- 
ments to reduce the rate of inflation. 

A more speculative explanation for the fall in 
profits is that labour unions are less willing today to 
accept a profitability level that is high enough for a 
fapid accumulation, of capital and a rapid rate of 
economic growth. If this is an important reason 
behind the fall in profits the remedy would be to 
try to induce labour unions to accept higher profits. 
How that could possibly be done is of course an 
unresolved problem. One way is perhaps to broaden 
the interest among large groups of employees for the 
return on equity capital. This could be achieved by 
policy actions that broaden the ownership of shares 
among individual employees. A positive discrimi- 
nation in the tax system of savings in shares by 
small wealth holders; various forms of institutional 
reforms in the market for shares, including perhaps 
even compulsory savings in shares for some time, 


have also been discussed recently in a number of 
countries. Without some reforms to equalise the 
‘distribution of shareholdings it may be difficult to 
get popular support for policies that result ina 
return to a profit level compatible with high capacity 
utilisation and rapid GNP growth. 

In several countries, the legal and conventional 
rules of calculating profits for tax: purposes have 
often exaggerated the profit levels and hence raised 
taxes, which in some cases may be responsible for 
the fall in after-tax real profits. A shift in the profit 
accounting and taxation in real terms isan obvious 
remedy. ; 

Another conceivable reason for the fall in the 
profitability level in the Western economies, may be 
the stiffer international competition during the last 
ten or twenty years. In the fiftics, for example, 
international competition was very weak for a Jot of 
firms because of the destruction of capital equip- 
ment in many countries during'the Second World 
War and the pent-up demand during the period 
immediately after the war. The situation has 
changed radically due to the post-war recovery of 
many economies, and the subsequent industrialisa- 
tion of Southern Europe, Eastern Europe, Japan 
and recently also a number of new industrial coun- 
tries (NICs). A reasonable response to a fall in the 
rate of return on capital in the West for this reason, 
is to accept a fall in the rate of capita] accumulation 
in the West and instead shift Western investment to 
other parts of the world. _ 

A second prerequisite for a more successful perfor- 
mance of the Western economies is that the in- 
flationary bias is mitigated. As we know, the rate of 
inflation has gradually increased from about 3-4 per 
cent per year during the fifties to some 5-7 per cent 
during the sixties and around 10 per cent during the 
late seventies and early eighties. 

There are several reasons why this inflationary 
bias may.make the Western economies function Jess 
efficiently. Firstly, high inflation, particularly 
strongly fluctuating inflation, means that informa- 
tion is destroyed im the economic system. People 
are likely to memorise absolute prices rather than 
relative prices. As a consequence it becomes more 
difficult to know what is expensive and inexpensive; 
people lose to some extent the measuring rod for 
rational economic decisions. For instance, it 
becomes difficult to see the difference between 
, fluctuations and trends in prices and profits; it also 

becomes difficult to determine what firms’ profits 
actually are. 

Unfortunately, we do not really know the impor- 
tance of this point. It has been difficult to establish 
an unambiguous statistical relation between inflation 
and economic growth, which suggests that there 
also have been positive effects of inflation in growth, 
for instance, by way of income and wealth redistri- 
bution to savers or investors. In fact, a number of 
LDCs have experienced quite rapid growth rates for 
prolonged periods at rates of inflation that are at 
least as high as during the peak inflation years of 
various developed Western economies. 

A more important point concerning the relation 
between inflation and growth is probably that high, 
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and in particular rising, inflation sooner or later 
seems to force the government either to introduce 
(or stiffen) price and wage controls or to put the 
brakes on aggregate demand with inefficiencies and 
Slack, respectively, as a result. This is probably the 
main reason for assuming that the high rate of 
inflation that has been built up during the last 
decade or two is an (indirect) cause of both the 
capacity slack and the low rate of return on capital 
today. 

How to mitigate the inflationary bias in the 
Western economies is, of course, a highly contro- 
versial issue. However, my personal judgement is 
that it is difficult to do something about this as 
long as governments give the impression that they 
can guarantee full capacity utilisation and full 
employment regardless of the rate of increase in 
factor and product prices. As long as firms and 
labour unions believe that they can never price 
themselves out of the market because the government 
will always bail them out, the possibilities to miti- 
gate inflation may be small. 

My tentative conclusion is that firms and labour 
unions in the process of wage bargaining in the 
future must take greater responsibility than before 
for the level of capacity utilisation and the level of 
employment. To bring about an increased responsi- 
bility of this type is probably easiest in highly open 
economies with strongly centralised bargaining. A 
fixed exchange rate regime would then be appro- 
priate if the ambition is to limit inflation approxi- 
mately to the inflationary trend abroad, while 
‘slower inflation than that requires an announcement 
ofa gradual revaluation trend for the exchange 
rate. In less open economies, with decentralised 
bargaining, it is probably considerably more diffi- 
cult: to bring about increased discipline in wage 
formation by way of exchange rate norms. How- 
ever, some kind of norm for nominal magnitudes is 
probably necessary also for the second type of 
economies to mitigate the inflationary bias — such 
as a fixed target for the path of nominal national 
income, the money stock or nioney wage rates. 

A third reason for the deterioration of the 
functioning of the Western eeonomies is no doubt 
that several markets function much less smoothly 
than before. One of the reasons has already been 
mentioned: the disturbances in the market for oil, 
which has not only resulted in once-and-for-all 
increases in the level of oil prices, but also created 
increased uncertainties in energy markets, which 
incur inefficiencies in the economy by forcing rather 
expensive diversifications of energy supplies. Another 
well-known reason is, of course, the changes ia 
relative costs between various production sectors 
that have been brought about by the new govern- 
ment legislation and regulation concerning the 
environment and the working conditions. Even if 
several of the new environmental requirements 
result in increased welfare for the citizen, they have 
also made the production process less flexible by the 
often very rigid rules about product standards and 
production technologies. Moreover, the increased 
use of price controls has reduced the information 
content of prices, reduced the incentives to expan- 
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sion of output, and introduced new types of uncér- 
tainties for firms. | 
It is even more apparent that the functioning of 


the markets for labour and capital has, deteriorated... - 
_For instance, in some countries labour unions no ' 


longer accept higher wage rates in areas with vac- 


'ancies than in areas with unemployment. As a re- 
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sult, thé allocation of labour tends to react less than 
before to changes in deziand and supply for labour, 
atthe same time as unemployment goes up in sec- 
tors with weak profitability prospects. Moreover, in 
some countries, new legislation has made it very ex- 
pensive to hire and fire labour, and employees often 
lose seniority rights when they change from one job 


to another: firms are less willing to hire labour, and - 


labour is less willing to shift from one job to 
anoíher. | 
Moreover, as wages have increasingly tended to 
become fixed costs, firms tend to be financially 
drained during recessions, which means that invest- 


ment may run into financial constraints during 


business upswings. As; a result, firms increasingly 
turn to the government both to survive recessions 
and to be able to invest, with a drift towards a more 
nationalised economy. These effects have been accen- 
tuated by the tendency of politicians in some coun- 
tries, mainly іп North-West Europe, to re-define 
full-employment : the full-employment target has 
increasingly been disaggregated into employment 
guarantees for specific regions, industries and 
firms, which forces the government to engage in 
strongly selective subsidies... 

It is also well known that high marginal income- 
tax rates, payroll taxes, consumption taxes and 
income-dependent transfer. payment have created 
very wide wedges between factor costs for firms and 
factor rewards for households. In fact, in some 
countries the marginal costs to a firm for-taking on 
an ordinary employee may be two, three, or even 
five times as high as the after-tax reward to the indi- 
vidual. These various developments are, of course, 
not very favourable for a well functioning labour 
market. T - 

In most Western countries there have also been 


rather substantial changes in the composition of the.: 


labour force. For instance, in stark contrast to most 
LDCs, the labour reservoir in agriculture has dried 
up considerably. There has also often been increased 
resistance to immigration of foreign workers. Both 
factors have reduced the allocative flexibility of the 
Jabour force. In some’ countries, mainly in North 
America, there has also been an increased propor- 
tion of youngsters in the labour market, which 
tends to pull up the average unemployment rate for 
the economy partly because of high turnover rates 
for this category of employee. (The relative impor- 
tance of youngsters in the labour force is of course 
& much more dramatic feature in most of the 
LDCs). In most countries there has also been a dra- 
matic increase in labour force participation of mar- 
ried wonien. There are several reasons for this, such 


as technical: rationalisation of household work and . 


preferences for smaller families. But there are also 
economic factors involved such as higher ‘oppor- 


tunity costs’ of traditional types of homework for 
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married women and Welfare State reforms that fiave 
increased the availability of inexpensive (in fact 
highly subsidised) public services for families. These 
Welfare State reforms include child care and the 
care of the old and the sick, that is, activities that 


are close substitutes to traditional house work by 


females. . : eura 
As both married women and -youngsters often 


.lack labour market experience, the increasing rela- 


tive importance of these groups in the labour force . 


would also be expected: to reduce temporarily the 
overall productivity growth rate of the economy.: 


We might also speculate about changes in atti- ^ 
tudes to work and punctuality. After two or three - 


generations of affluence in the Western world, it is 


conceivable that new generations tend to- regard А 


affluence as ‘manna falling from Heaven’, rather 
than sometbing that requires continuous productive 


. effort, including discipline and punctuality at work. 


There is an old saying that the first generation 
іп a family builds up affluence, the second adruinis- 
ters it, and the third consumes it — a folklore that 


has found a literary form in Thomas Mann's Budden- ` 


brooks. It is tempting to hypothetise about a simi- 
lar cycle for countries and civilisations. 

It is hazardous to speculate about reasons for 
such changes in attitudes. However, married women 
and youngsters are not as crucially dependent on 


a^ 


27 
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labour income as are married men, who constituted · 


. the ‘core’ of the labour force, a few decades ago. 


Also, the rather tight social security net in. many 


Welfare States today makes people less dependent on . ` 


continuous labour income. New legislation of job 
security could also have the same effects. Several de- 
cades of full employment may also have reduced the 
feeling that discipline and punctuality are necessary 
in order to keep a job — a factor that might change 


: if the DCs operate at higher unemployment rates in 


the eighties, than earlier, that 
World War II period. : 

Also, the functioning of capital markets has seri- 
ously deteriorated in a number of countries. The 
most, important reason is probably the combination 
of high marginal tax rates and rapid inflation in the 
context ofa nominalist income-tax system, which 
has drastically reduced the after-tax real interest 
rates on debt as well as on the holdings of financial 


As, during the Post 


assets like bank accounts, bounds and shares. As a ; 


consequence, consumption and the purchase of dur- 
able consumer: goods have been stimulated at the 
expense of savings and the holdings of assets that 
normally provide funds for productive investment. 
In some countries the regulation of interest rates 
and portfolios has further reduced the allocative 
efficiency and flexibility: of credit and capital 
markets. Na, 2 
The often discussed market imperfections due to 
deviations between price and marginal (or average) 
costs because of imperfect competition or mono- 
polies are clearly often trivial in highly developed 
countries compared to the market imperfections 
that have been introduced by government, “for 


trast, that the reasons for deficiencies of- credit and 
capital markets in most LDCs are less.a result of 


SS 


` instance, by the tax system. It is likely, by con- - 


contemporary. govertiment policies than of the 
entire socio-economic structures of those countries. 
A fourth prerequisite for ажей functioning eco-. 
* nomic system, at least in. a long-run perspective, is 
that the process of innovation operates properly. 
This would seem to be a problem in several 
Western economies, though the reasons vary. The 
most usual explanation is perhaps the general fall in 
profitability; studies have shown that innovations 
respond quite strongly to economic incentives. Some 
Observers, particularly in the United States, also 
argue that stiffening of the taxation of capital gains 
has had’severe effects on the. process of innovation. 
Another conceivable explanation for deficiencies in 
this process may be ithe proliferation of government 
- regulations, which have a tendency to be formulated, 
in terms of specific technical solutions, implying 
that the scope for unorthodox technical solutions is 
often thwarted. / ots 
It is also likely that the process of innovation is. 
influenced negatively by the increase in the size of 
firms and their growing age, as both these factors 
-contribute to bureaucracy and insensitivity towards 
new ideas. In fact, lots of studies indicate that new 
-initiatives very often come from new and small 
firms, which often seem to be important for the 
process of innovation. In other words, the aging of 
organisations in the Western world might by itself 
be an important factor behind the loss of economic 
vitality in the economic systems of the West. „A 
speculative point, which in fact is far from . original, . 
is that.a rather. substantial institutional overhaul 
may be favourable for the dynamism of a society.— ' 
after decades of only rather constant institutional' 
- Structures. ' : КОКЕ АР йы 
A fifth prerequisite for a well functioning econo- 
mic system, at least in a long-run perspective, is. 
. that there is some stability in the rules of the game 
. in. the sense that the ‘pay-off functions’ are stable 
enough so that individual agents.can make reason- 
ably realistic forecasts about the'relation between 
effort and return. In many countries this type of 
stability has fallen considerably. Laws and regu- 
- lations are changed much more frequently and 
‘sometimes more drastically than before. This holds 
, not only for tax and subsidy programmes but also 
for direct regulation of economic activity — both 
traditional regulations of public utilities and new 
regulations to redistribute income and wealth, to 
protect consumers and employees against health 
hazards, and, of course, to protect the natural and 
man-made environment. As а consequence, econo- 
mic decision-making today is often in a much more 
unstable economic-policy environment than was 
typical a few decades ago. This means that people 
‚аге less willing than before to. make long-term 
commitments, which would be expected to hit in 
particular long-term investment. In some countries, 
even the stability of the system of property rights 
. has fallen considerably because of increased risk of 
the nationalisation or collectivisations of corpora- 
tions. DEED EM ey sO 
Another consequence .of the broader role and 
increased instability of regulations, taxes and sub- 
sidies, is that firms now have to devote more time - 
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. implementation of regulations and subsidies. 


X 


X 


io predicting changes. They will also be induced.té 


bargain with governments for more юш 
The 
rate of return to correct speculation about govern- 
ment behaviour, and to bargaining with the govern- 
ment has increased relative to the rate of return on 
ordinary market activities. | 

In my judgement an economic system of this type 


.— ‘chained entrepreneurship’ and a ‘bargaining 


society’, with abruptly changing rules of the game 
— is not a favourable environment for either inno- 
vation or economic growth. This is dramatically 
illustrated by a number of LDCs where just that 
type of economic system has been implemented —` 


- often under the facade of ‘economic planning’. 


Superficially there is some tension between point 
4 above, which emphasised the risk of sclerosis of 
old institutions and organisations, and point 5 
-which states the positive contribution of some sta- 
‘bility in the rules of the game. . However, there is 


: really no inconsistency between these two points. 


Abruptly changing rules for taxes, subsidies and 
physical regulations of firms . cannot possibly 


- compensate for the rigidities of having old organisa- 
_ tions. 


. Conversely, institutional changes and inno- 
vations do not. necessarily ‘require short-term 
instability of the rules- of taxation, subsidies and 
regulations. What is required to avoid inflexible 


- organisations is probably in particular competition. 


and entry of firms, as well as-a system of taxes, · 
subsidies and regulations that do not destroy such 
competition and entry. · : T A 
A sixth prerequisite, finally, for a reasonably well 
functioning economic system may be that severe 


. conflicts over the distribution of income and wealth 


do not paralyse economic efficiency. Such paralysa- 
tion can come about if part of the labour force is so 
dissatisfied "with the distribution of income and 
wealth that they severely block a smoothly function- 
ing and efficiently operating: economic system — 
for instance by way of strikes or slow-downs — and 
perhaps also by threats of drastic political inter- 
vention in property rights such as through the 
collectivisation of ownership. This argument pre- 
supposes of course that the dissatisfied groups have 


‘enough organisational and/or political powers to 
‘implement such disruptions. This is certainly the 


case in many of {һе highly developed countries 
today. In fact, the ever stronger interdependencies 


. between various economic activities — technical as 


well as market interdependencies — have increased 
the possibilities of disturbing the rest of society by 
such types of disruptive activities. Experience 
suggests, however, that it is not always the most 
disadvantaged groups in society that push such 
policies most aggressively. (In many LDCs it might 


- perhaps even be argued that the poorest groups of 


citizens often have the smallest possibilities of 
pursuing disruptive behaviour, as an elément in the ~ 


.conflicts about income and wealth in society.) · . 


As typically in the richest countries about 80 per 
cent of national income is wages, 10 per cent 
incomes of self-employed persons and about 10 per 
cent capital income, it is ‘easy to understand that 
conflicts over distribution do not occur only between 


capital and labour but among different groups of 
employees as well. This has of course been experi- 
enced very dramatically in recent years in several 
of the developed countries of the West — the UK 
and Sweden being obvious examples. In the LDCs, 
by contrast, wage incomes are often only about 50 
per cent or less of national income which means, of 
course, that conflicts about the distribution of 
income and wealth in those countries may be regard- 
ed as an expression of traditional conflicts between 
capital and labour and between the rich and the 
poor — by contrast to the strongly fragmented 
income battle of ‘everybody against everybody else’ 
in the highly developed countries. 


If we try to do something about the various’ 


deficiencies in the functioning of the Western econo- 
mies that have been discussed above — points one 
to five — we are clearly faced with the classical 
dilemma of conflicts between efficiency and distri- 
butional considerations. For many types of improve- 
ment in the functioning of the allocative efficiency 
suggested above clearly threaten to create new types 
of economic inequalities, This is obvious if we want 
to increase thc profitability of firms and hence the 
return on assets. In principle, though, it should be 

ossible to reduce the return on certain non-pro- 
usiive types of assets, such as durable consurner 
goods and collectors’ items, without threatening 
investment in producer goods of firms. Attempts to 
improve upon the functioning of markets, for ins- 
tance, by way of reduced marginal tax rates or 
inereased wage differentials, may also increase the 
dispersion of the distribution of income. 

Whether such conflicts between efficiency and 
short-term equality can be mitigated or accommo- 
dated is, of course, a largely unsolved problem. I 
suggested earlier that perhaps a broadening of the 
ownership of shares could make individual emp- 
loyees, and perhaps also labour unions, more willing 
to accept profits. The increased inequalities that 
may arise from larger wage differentials and lower 
marginal tax rates are perhaps more difficult to do 
something about. 

However, if we look at jobs for which there are 
vacancies today ia many Western countries, we can 
see that a better balance in the labour market would 
often require relative wage increases for jobs that 
are connected with specific disutilities or require- 
ments, such as skilled workers in heavy industries, 
nurse, policemen in large cities, etc. Wage increases 
for groups like these, though possibly increasing the 
dispersion of money income, may not increase the 
dispersion of welfare in society, if we remember 
that some wage differentials are compensating for 
differences in differcnt types of jobs. 

Moreover, we should also note that high marginal 
tax rates not only remove some income inequalities; 
they also increase others. In particular, in addition 
to raising the return on do-it-yourself work and 
barter, they increase the returns on ‘smart’ asset 


transactions that exploit deficiencies and asymme-- 


tries in the taxation of assets — not to speak of 
the return on tax cheating and the pursuit of other 
economic crimes. From this point of view, reduced 
marginal tax rates, though often raising economic 
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inequalities due to differences in lawful and pro- 
ductive effort, may very well reduce some inequali- 
ties that are related to unlawful or non-productive 
activities such as tax cheating.and speculation in 
inflation. 


Consequences for LDCs 


THE various changes in the functioning of the 
Western economic systems discussed above — with 
reduced reward for productive and lawful effort, 
and with less flexible markets and organisations — 
imply less dynamic economies. Thus, there seems 
to be an emerging arteriosclerosis of the Western 
economic system at the same time as the need for 
flexibility and vitality seems to have increased. It 
is unavoidable that these developments have conse- 
коса for the Less Developed Countries (LDCs) 
as well. я 

One implicit assertion in the discussion above is 
that the main reason for the deterioration of the 
Western economies is not various types of defici- 
encies and rigidities of the international economic 
System — in the sense of the exchange rate system, 
the GATT rules for international trade or other 
formal rules and international institutions. The 
deterioration of the Western economies has instead 
been asserted to come from developments within 
the various coüntries, and often in fact from actions 
by national governments. What makes many obser- 
vers believe that the problems of the Western 
world aré international is perhaps that most coun- 
tries at about the same time seem to get about the 
sathe problems. Indeed there are no doubts some 
international features in the problems of the Western 
countries — the transmission among nations of 
macro-economic fluctuations being one obvious 
example, and the oil price shocks and the price 
fluctuations on international commodity markets 
being others. However, if I am correct in identi- 
fying the main factors behind that trendwise deterio- 
ration in the performance of the Western economies, 
the reasons for the parallel long-term development 
of several countries would rather be that ‘when 
countries grow older they all tend to acquire simi- 
lar selerosis symptoms, and when income goes up, 
voters and organisations seem to opt for more 
short-term security and stability, even though that 
in a Jong-run perspective might hurt not only real 
income but also the smooth functioning of the 
economy, and indeed perhaps also, employment 
opportunities. в 

Moreover, even though this paper has dealt with 


deficiencies in the economies of the Developed Coun- ' 


tries (DCs), it is quite clear that the same deficiencies 
are often found in many LDCs as well. In fact, 
many of the inflexibilities in the process of resource 
allocation that has been recently introduced in 
several of the DCs have been observed earlier in 
many LDCs. Thus it is difficult to say which group 
of countries is a pioneer in this respect! Obvious 
examples are low profitability levels because of 
overvalued exchange rates; a strong inflationary bias 
that sooner or later tends to result in deflationary 
policies and perhaps also price and wage controls; 
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strongly regulated markets for products and capital, 
partly invalidating the allocation mechanism of the 
market system; deficiencies in the process of inno- 
vation because of bureaucratic red-tape and because 
of a poor functioning capital market; and the lack 
of stable rules because of political instability. The 
conflicts about the distribution of income and 
wealth, on the other hand, seem to have rather a 
different character, partly because of the smaller 
importance of wages and salaries as sources of 
factor-income in the LDCs, and of the smaller pro- 
portion of national income that is redirected by 
way of transfer payments and public consumption. 
Moreover, I did point out that similar types of 
‘shocks’ that. have hit the DCs during the last 

‚ decade have for a long time been a severe problem 
for the LDCs. Obvious examples are violent fluctua- 
tions in the terms of trade and unstable macro 
policy by governments. ' 

Needless to say, various LDCs have, of course, 
numerous other, often perhaps more basic, problems 
and peculiarities that explain their special 'predica- 
ment- However, rather than looking into that 
important issue, let us end with a brief discussion 
of some consequences for the LDCSs of the earlier 
discussed deterioration of the economic functioning 
of the DCs. 

One obvious effect is that the slower GNP growth 
in DCs reduces their imports primary of products, 
or at least that the increase in such imports will slow 
down. Empirical studies have in fact shown a close 
relation between growth of industrial production 
in the DCs and the import of raw materials from 
the LDCs. This is an important aspect as, at the 
present time, some 65 per cent of LDC exports, 
excluding oil, consist of primary products. 

Also the exports of manufacturing goods of the 
LDCs will be hurt — perhaps not mainly as a direct 
effect of the fall in GNP growth in the DCs, but 

rather because of increased protectionism .in these 
countries in response to lower profits, increased 
capacity slack and the reduced ability to reallocate 
resources in response to new circumstances. Thus, 
when slower growth and less dynamism increase the 
resistance to reallocation of resources, the LDCs 
are bound to be hurt. When looking at aggregate 
statistics of imports only, the increased resistance 
within the DCs to imports from the LDCs are not 
more than about two per cent of total production 
of manufactured goods in the DCs. One reason 
for the resistance to imports of manufactured goods 
from the LDCs is of course the concentration. of 
such imports to a few lines — textiles, garments, 
footwear and some other labour-intensive goods, 
and recently also some capital-intensive goods that 
use standardised technologies, like steel and ship- 
building. Moreover, there is perhaps a tendency 
(in all countries) to blame ‘outsiders’ for problems 
that are largely embedded in the home society itself 
— jn this case by blaming the small group of 
Newly Industrialised Countries (the so-called NICs) 
like South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Mexico, Brazil and increasingly also India. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that the ‘displacement’ of labour 
in the developed Western countries is caused mainly 
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by factors‘other than imports from the LDCs, there 
is a strong temptation to blame these very countries. 

Inasimilar way it has become fashionable in 
many LDCs to blame their problems on ‘the inter- 
national economic system’, even though their pro- 
blems, too, are easiest to explain by reference to 
domestic circumstances within the various LDCs, 

Another conceivable effect on the LDCs of the 
developments in the DCs is that the smaller possi- 
bilities of export-led growth for the former type of 
country most likely will теййсе the interest among 
multinationals to invest in these countries. ‘Asa 
consequence, the transfer of technology may be 
hurt. Of course, it is important not tó exaggerate 
this problem, as much of the export of manufactur- 
ing goods from the LDCs in recent years has come 
from domestically owned and operated firms, though 
the marketing of the products in the West has 
largely been-done by way of multinationals and by 
retailing firms in countries of the developed world. 

Moreover, the balance of payments problems, in 
particular the deficits in the current account, of 
many Western countries not only stimulate pro- 
tectionism against LDC exports: they also induce 
many DCs to try to improve upon their balance of 
payments by stiffer competition on export markets, 
which means that they create stiffer competition for 
many LDCs on these markets as well. Because of 
their current account deficits, many DCs have also 
increased their competition for credit on world 
markets which tends to pull up interest costs for the 
LDCs. 

There are other conceivable effects too on the 
LDCs of the deterioration in the performance of the 
Western economies. For instance, slower growth 
rates and increased unemployment may easily result 
in a reduced willingness to give foreign aid. It is 
also likely that increased unemployment in the 
West creates resistance to immigration of workers 
from the LDCs to the DCs. . 

Though I have concentrated here оп conceivable 
negative consequences for the LDCs of the deteri- 
oration in the performance of fhe DCs, that does 
not of course mean that all changes in the latter 
group of countries are unfavourable for the LDCs. 
For instance, it was pointed out that a reduction in 
the rate of return on capital in many DCs may 
result in a shift of investment to some LDCs — 
provided they can guarantee high enough profits 
and a stable political environment. Moreover, the 
stiffer standards for the protection of working condi- 
tions and the environment in most DCs certainly 
would be expected to open up new opportunities for 
a number of LDCs to take over markets for pro- 
ducts with strong environmental disturbances — 
assuming that many LDCs because of their low 
income choose a different trade-off between income 
and environment than do most DCs. Other exam- 
ples could certainly also be given. However, to 
pursue that line would basically move us outside the 
scope of this paper. : 


Alternative Strategies of LDCs 
What then are the conceivable strategies of the 
LDCS to deal with these problems? 
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` One strategy might: Бе to try to prevent protec-' 
. tionism in the West. It is not easy to know how 
that could possibly be achieved. One possibility is 
perhaps to avoid provoking protectionism in the. 
West by diversifying exports ina great number of. 
products and countries. Thus, if each LDC tried 
: to do something different .from the other LDCs,. 
rather than imitate them,- that might help. There 
are of course obvious limits to this strategy without. 
violating the comparative advantages ‘of the LDCs 
. and without losing the advantages of exploiting 
returns to scale. 5 E : 
Secondly, suppose it. is impossible for the LDCs 
to prevent increased protectionism.in the DCs, what ` 
could the LDC governments do? One possibility 
would be to return, to some extent, to import sub-. 
. stitution policies; another, to try to expand trade 
among themselves. We know that both these 
options pose severe problems, and the LDCs that. 
have succeeded best in terms of GNP growth during 
the last two decades are usually . those that have- 
increased exports strongly to the developed coun-: 
tries, like- the NICs. .In particular, it should be 
remembered that the possibilities of pursuing an 
import substitution' policy is very limited because 
of the small size of most LDC economies, even. 
when the population is not very small, and that-the 
markets outside the group of LDCs are so much 
larger than among the'LDCs themselves. __ 
There is, of course, at least theoretically, a third 
possibility: that of confrontation. Concretely that: 
would mean that the LDCs would threaten to partly 
close their markets to exports from the DCs unless 
the latter kept their markets open for the LDCs. 
Such strategy may, of course, hurt rather than help 
if. actually implemented. However,- what could 
perhaps be achieved by such threats is at least to, 
point out that the DCs have in fact an export 
.surplus of manufactured goods; the flow from DCs 
to LDCs constitutes ав much’ as 20-40 per cent of 


total manufactured goods of several developed. 


countries. If this message was put forward to the 
politicians, journalists and general public in the 
West, maybe the LDCs could help.people in the 


` 


* 


West understand that the developed countries too 
have much to lose in trade conflicts with the LDCs, 
We: may also speculate about the possibility that 
the LDCs tried to join forces with the consumers’ 


‘interest in the DCs.. This is certainly a common 


interest . between the DCs and the LDCs that the 
LDC governments perhaps should exploit in their 
public relations activities in the West. 5 


Concluding Remarks ` 


I HAVE argued that there are obvious tendencies 
towards a . deterioration in performance of the 
Western economies; not only because of a number 
of exogenous ‘shocks’ but also because of a syste- 
matic deterioration in- the: functioning of the econo- 
mic -system in these economies — due to the trend- 
wise fall in profits, the inflation bias, the increased 
malfunctioning of markets and the aging and petri- 
faction of organisations, the deterioration in the: 
process of innovation, the increased instability. of 
the rules of the economic games, and perhaps also 
increased conflicts about distribution. It -would 
seem that these deteriorations in the functioning of 
various national economies of the West are connect- 
ed more with government-implemented imperfec- 


‘tions than with ‘spontaneous’ market imperfections 


that emerge from the behaviour patterns of the 
private sector, such as imperfect competition and 
monopolies. den ©: : 

-'As social, political and economic conditions 
within the-LDCs too, most likely, constitute much 


‚ more severe threats. to the performance of those 


countries than do: conceivablé deficiencies in the 
Economic World Order — that is, the’rules of trade 
and international capital movement — it would 
seem that the most severe problems of the world 
economy as a whole are embedded within the 
various national economies. This is why I feel that 
people who are worried about the. world economic 
situation today should concentrate their interest on 
conditions within various countries; and occasionally 
the repercussion of these on other countries; rather 
than on blaming some international rules and insti- 
tutions. (J . =e АР 
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Approach to Disarmament 


PARTHA S. GHOSH 


Ter virtual failure of the Second UN Special 

Session on Disarmament has again raised the 
basic issue whether disarmament is at all possible. 
While concerned individuals all over the globe 
express strong misgivings about its success, sceptics 
do not hesitate to call it one of the many academic 
exercises or governmental formalities whose purpose 
is merely justify the existence of bureaucrats, acade- 
micians and others indirectly involved who have 
developed a vested interest in perpetuating this 
multi-million dollar racket. 

It is heartening that the sceptics are still a. mino- 
rity. The fact that more and more nations are get- 
ing involved, as was manifest at the Second Session 
(as compared to the first one four years back), is 


. an indication of universal concern. But what worries 


Ы 


all is its slow progress. Clearly, it is much slower 
than the growth of armaments. Consequently, the 
world is getting increasingly exposed to the dangers 
‘of a war which might be the last in human experi- 
ence. Hence the urgency of serious consideration of 
the issue before it is too late. 

The problem is essentially one of lack of trust. 
Unless an atmosphere of trust is created, no amount 
of talks or statistical details about the precise des- 
tructive capacity of modern weapons systems can 
serve any purpose. This is easier said than done. 
But that should not prevent humanity from making 
efforts for, as the saying goes, to reach any destina- 
tion one has to start from where one is. 

It is dangerous to hold disarmament negotiations 
and then allow them fail. Long-drawn-out disarma- 
ment talks and their eventual failure tend to destroy 
mutual trust and lead to further arms build-up. A 
vicious circle is therely created. And “‘arms-race 
cycle” is created, that is, arms build-up — disarma- 
ment talks — failure — arms build-up — disarma- 


ment talks — failure — arms build-up, and so on ' 


and on. It is, therefore, better not to negotiate 
than to do so half-heartedly or with the ulterior 
objective of outmanoeuvring the other side. 

To achieve disarmament some serious thought has 
to be given to the negotiating process itself. The 
negotiators must be given more elbow-room to 
respond on the spot to suggestions made by their 
counterparts. It is common knowledge that before 
the parties meet at the negotiating table their res- 
pective positions are already determined. Detailed 
discussions involving various governmental and 
non-governmental agencies take place before a 
government goes to negotiate with its counterpart. 
Its position being a well-thought-out one, its accre- 
dited negotiators do not have much scope to accom- 
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modate or freely respond to proposals put forward 
by their counterparts, — which are again well- 
thought-out ones. This leads to a virtual deadlock. 
If the proposal of one party is rather unexpected 
for the other, deadlock becomes inevitable. 

With mutual suspicion dominant, one party is 
prone to see any unexpected proposal tabled by the 
other party, however constructive it may really be, 
as a bid to outmanoeuvre tbe former. The best 
example was seen in Soviet President Brezhnev's 
message pertaining to “по first use of nuclear 
weapons" announced during the UN disarmament 
conference and the US reaction to it. There is no 
doubt that Brezhnev's “ро first use" commitment 
was a positive step towards creating a better climate 
for the disarmament process. President Reagan 
could have grabbed the opportunity and come for- 
ward equally forcefully either to endorse the message 
or by announce something new similar in content. 
But that was not the case. The Americans argued 
that it was a Soviet ploy to strategically outmano-' 
euvre the United States which had relatively less 
powerful conventional defence for Europe than the 
Soviet Union. Readiness to use nuclear weapons 
was the only deterrent which could guarantee 
European security, they argued. But the question 
is: If Reagan had endorsed Brezhnev's commitment 
in a public statement in the UN would it have made 
Europe all that insecure? Everybody knows that 
a statement of this kind-is not so sacrosanct that it 
cannot be violated under any circumstances. At 
any point of time in the future, if the US deems it 
necessary to use nuclear weapons despite its com- 
mitment to the contrary, it can do so and nobody 
knows this better than the US itself. Buta match- 
ing commitment by the US similar to that made by 
the Soviets, would surely have made all the diffe- 
rence in creating a climate of understanding so 
important for any disarmament talks. 

Fhe problem, however, has another dimension. 
Even if the United States was in a position to consi- 
der the Soviet move as a positive step it was not 
easy for it to change its stance. Any change in the 
US position meant consultations among advisers in 
the US Government as wellas with allies. Thus, 
although USA was represented by the President 
himself, nothing could be done to match the Soviet 
proposal. In effect, the Soviet image as a peace- 
loving country improved but disarmament as a 
cause did not receive any boost. 

What is suggested here is that there must be some 
Stylistic change in the format of negotiation itself, 
Іа the first place there should be high-power infor- 
mal meetings more or less regularly. Negotiators 
should have sufficient flexibility to respond to new 
or alternative ptoposals. Only after they thrash out 
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their differences or agree on some points, however 
limited in scope, should heads of state be involved 
to formalise them. Fresh ideas dished out at formal 
or summit meetings cause embarrassment and prove 
‚ counter-productive.' . ‘ . e M. xum 
"The above discussion has been in the.context of 
the super-powers. Since they fuel the- global arms 
race most, there is justification for seeing the pro- 
blem in that framework. But there are other related 
issues which come to: the fore when one views the 
problem against à global frame. -One of the basic 
problems in multilateral negotiations for disarma- 
ment (of the UN Special Session kind) ‘is the infor- 
mation gap. A vast majority of the countries 
involved lack the necessary knowledge about modern 
weapons systems or the technological imperatives 
that determine them. .As-a result nothing is achiev- 
ed beyond giving the impression of the world com- 
‘munity being seized of the problem. n 
Most of the small countries. have practically no 
machinery to assist them in. disarmament negotia- 
tions. Their permanent missions at the UN Head- 
quarters are too small with extreniely low budgets 
to provide their delegates with the necessary up- 
to-date background information. This bottleneck, 
coupled with the fact that each country, however 
small, has its own security: problems, complicates 
the. issue further. While the problem at the UN 
remains primarily at the super-power level, thesé 
countries.view the question in their regional.context. 


which the super-powers often dismiss as of secon- 
dary importance. This cleavage in perceptions 
prevents the issue from being seen in its totality, 

The disarmament battle has to be fought on ће ` 
political front, at both national and international 
levels. It may be.a long and trying process but 
there is. no escape from it. Disarmament is too 
important an issue to be left to the wisdom of a 
few bureaucrats, politicians and defence studies 
professionals. Since the ravages of war affect the , 
common man most, the issue has to be, taken to the 
common man. = 


The peace movements in the United States afd 


a large number of European countries (including ' 


the Soviet bloc countries) represents a good omen 
for the future.. One need not be unduly optimistic 
about them — nor sceptical. War is one of the’ 
oldest phenomena in human experience and cannot 
be done away with easily. In 3400 years of recors 
ded history there have been only.234 years without ^ 
war. The disarmament process has to be slow but 
if it is systematic one has reason to foresee a better 
tomorrow. It is hoped that the American peace 
movement will have its impact on the forthcoming 


Congressional elections in November. If it so ` 


happens, then the same Reagan who made his cold- ‹ 
wařish speech at the UN disarmament conference 
keeping in mind his American audience. in parti- 
cular would' find it more paying to talk of peace 
during the rest of his tenure. O >` < - 





Debt-Equity Ratio: Some Implications 


RAJINDER KUMAR SACHDEVA 


N October 27, 1980, the Government of India 
announced its decision to raise the debt-equity 
ratio of public limited companies from 1:1 to 2:1 to 
facilitate them in raising substantial amounts of 
capital from the market in the form of debentures 
for théir working capital needs as well as for 
expansion and diversification programmes. The 
decision: also provided for higher ratio for capital- 
intensive industries like cement, fertilisers, ete. 
This led to a race by large companies to raise 
debenture capital from the market. In 1981-82- the 
: total capital raised by the companies mostly in the 
form of debentures was Rs 452 crores as against 
Rs 113 crores raised in 1980-81 and only Rs 70 
crores in 1979-80. The race is continuing and the 
amount of capital raised in the current year 
(1982-83) is expected to be even higher. The rate 
of interest on debentures has lately been revised by 
the Government to 15 per cent for non-convertible 
> debentures and 13.5 per cent- for partially conver- 
tible debentures. | MM 
Debt-equity ratio is an important factor iri deter- 
mining the profitability of a company. Companies 
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like to raise maximum capital in the form of debt 
to have higher debt-equity ratio.. The’ maxinium 
limit is controlled by Government regulation. The 
profitability of companies with higher debt-equity 
ratio is higher. In simple terms this means that it is 
more profitable to do business with others' money 
than with one's own money — not because a 
borrowed rupee has more purchasing power but 
simply because the Government subsidises the debt 
and taxes the equity. E i 

The first major difference between the equity 
sharés and debentures is that debenture-holders are 
not the owners of the company like equity share 
holders." They have no voting rights at the general 
body meetings and do not share the risk in the 
profitability of: the company. They are only the 
creditors of the company. The increase in debt- ' 
equity rátio will bring in more public savings under 
tlie control of a few. ‘The existing large organisa- 
tions will grow Jarge with obyious repercussions on 
smallér units. . ' | 

"The'debenture-holders get a fixed геїшгп оп their 
capital; though in nominal terms. The return on 
eguity;shares depends on the profit earned by the 
cóipariy and is always uncertain. ; 

"Thé other major difference is that the interest on 
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debentures and all other debt is chargeable ќо "ће ject’. themselves ds efficient profit-making organisa- 


expenses of the company While "no: such expenses 
are chargeable on account of equity ‘capital. “The 
dividend on equity shares is paid out of the -profits 
of the company after paying corporate tax. With 


tions. ^ v- 


' JSince the capital gains on borrowed capital are | 


retained by the company, the company with higher 
debt-equity ratio makes. more profits from capital 


the present rate of 52.5 per cent tax on company ~gains on smaller equity báse. Apparently, the pro- 


profits, the post-tax return on equity: capital is 
reduced to Jess than half that of pre-tax return. For: 
a post-tax return of 15 per cent on equity "capital 
to make itat par with the debenture holder, tlie 
company must earn a pre-tax profit.of 32 per cent. 
Looking at it from the other side, for à company 
raising equity capital, the amount required to pay 
15 per cent rate of interest on debentures will be 
enough to pay only 7 per cent dividend on .equity 
shares. : xS Y SUC 
The tax rules do provide exemption from fax for 
dividend on equity shares along with interest "from: 
scheduled banks, etc., up to a limit of Rs4,000 per 
annum, but this benefit is derived only by those in 
the high income groups, and low income groups 
are unaffected by it..Obviously, those among. the 
investing public who are willing to invest their 
capital in 15 per cent debentures will not.be willing 
to buy equity shares giving 7'per cent dividend.., 
As a геѕші, по new company floating equity shares 
will be able to compete with the debenture’ issues 
of éxisting large companies. | | 
' The above differences are rather apparent and 
well-known. What is not so apparent is the effect 
of inflation. The general price index of -commodi- 
ties has been rising steadily since the early sixties 
and a two-digit rate of inflation has become a 
normal phenomenon. . 


Inflation is like heat generated in the economy 


which melts the solid block of capital. ‘While the 
molten liquid flows in the form of capital gains, the 
solid block becomes smaller and smaller. All the 
assets maintained by ‘the ‘company, whether from’ 
equity capital or borrowed capital, appreciate in 
monetary terms during inflation and the company 
earns capital gains.. All the molten liquid of capital 
gains, including those’ earned from. assets main- 


_tained on borrowed capital, аге retained by ‘the 


company and not returned to their rightful owners, 
the lenders of capital. Only the shrunk solid block 


is returned to the lenders. This amounts to pilferage" ' 


of borrowed capital by the company; and the com- 
pany becomes richer. However, companies do not 
maintain separate account of capital gains,’ which 
get merged with the profits of the company. `, 
Profit earned by the companies during. inflation 


. consists of two major components; one earned in 


the process of production and the other earned, dye- 
to capital gains. During spurts of high inflation. 
rate, the latter forms the. major component. The 
amount of capital gain is higher for. companies: 


. with high capital-output. ratio. This means. that 


companies holding large amounts of unproductive. 
inventories make more profit. than those. engaged. 
in genuine production, or the-non-production-based . 
profits are more than the, profits-on production. 
The period of high inflation rate is an opportunity 
for even the most inefficient organisations to pro- 
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fitability of.the company: goes up. 

. Another factor which distorts the calculation of 
profit is the debiting of nominal cost of interest to 
expenses. If the rate of interest. on borrowed 
capital'is 15 per cent and the rate of inflation is 


: 12 per cent, the real rate of interest is only about 


3 per cent but the entire 15 per cent rate of interest 
paid in nominal terms is debited to expenses, lead- 
ing to under-statement of profit. This is, however, 
balanced by the provision of depreciation.on the. 
basis. of: historical cost. But in case of equity. 
capital, the equity base shrinks-in real terms and: to. 
that ‘extent the'. profit is overstated. and over- 
taxed. ` и à "i RU 

So, the. companies with higher debt-equity ratio 
can, during inflation, make higher profits and .still 
reduce tax liability. The subsidy is borne both by, 
the lendiüg public and the public exchequer. With 


the raising of debt-equity ratio from 1:1 to 2:1, the . 


battle on. prices has become more intense. Industry’s. 
vested ‘interest in- inflation has become much 
stronger. "They are now . тоге sensitive to anti- 
inflationary.measures of the Government. and: are 
opposing them vehemently on some pretext or the: 
other. The outcome of this battle between- the 
trialist, and -the common man will depend.on, 


whom the Government really represents. [7] 
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A Picture of India’s Disintegration 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


MAHARAJA SURAJMAL: 1707-1763: 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES: by K. Natwar 
Singh; (Published by B.I. Publications, 
54 -Janpath, New Delhi-110001; art 
-bound pages 136; printed and bound 
in Great Britain; 1981; Rs 150). 


Kunwar NATWAR SiNGH, known as 

ao administrator and diplomat, has 
а reputation of being a man of letters 
and the ‘present -book on Maharaja 
Surajmal bears impressive stamp of his 
erudition, diligence and the quality of 
analytical approach. There is no doubt 
that this book gives a ‘very impressive 
picture of a leader of men, who during 
а short span of 56 years, created not 
only an image for himself but built а 
state which could withstand even the 
fury of Governor-Generals, like Lord 
Wellesely and Generals like General 
Lake, in the nineteenth century. Even 
today the magnificient palaces, foun- 
tains and the gardens of Deeg, midway 
between the glamorous Agra and 
magnificent Delhi, give ample proof of 
resources, aesthetics апа ‘pedce “and 
prosperity of the State of Bharatpur ‘or 
as was properly described these days, 
the State of Brajraj or Brajnaresh. 

This book is useful to historians as 
weil as to politicians, The description 
of the state of the rulers of Delhi and 
the fate of Delhi under the depreda- 
tions of Nadirshah, Ahmed Shah 
Abdali, Marathas and the Jats; the 
intrigues that flourished in the courts: 
of Moghul emperors after Aurangzeb 
and the consequent downfall of the 
Moghul Empire; the apathy, decadence 
and the incapacity of the Rajput rulers 
to influence what was happening in 
Delhi; the mores and moods of the 
Maratha rulers who isolated the entire 
body of Hindu rulers of Hindustan 
and helped in combining the Nawabs 
of Awadh and Rohailkhand, who were 
perpetual enemies, with the Afghan 
invader, Ahmed Shah Abdali, is indeed 
relevant today. . 

Therefore, this book, prepared by 
an officer, now of the Indian Foreign 
Service, deserves a close study by those 
who happen to run tbe internal 
administration of India and its States. 
Itistruethat history may not repeat 
itself but as far as its essential charac- 
teristics are concerned it has been re- 
.peating itself in India and a look at the 
very recent past, the failings and foibles 
of its leaders and administrators, are 
as relevant today as they were for the 
period 1707-1763. It is appropriate 
that Natwar Singh, who was born in 
Bharatpur and who loves the region 
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of Braj, and bears a surname of Lord 
Krishna, should write this volume on 
Surajmal who brought glory not only 
to the Jats but to the entire area of the 
Braj. They are reminded by Natwar 
Singh that what Maharaja Surajmal 
‘achieved was not by the power of 
sword alone but more by his states- 
"manship, his combination of humility 
with dignity, his capacity of compro- 
mise, and his sfeadfastness in main- 
taining the glory of thefpolitical and 
social structure to which'he thought he 
belonged. 

We find from Natwar Singh that 
when Sadashiv Rao Bhaus Maratha 
General wanted to melt the silver 
ceiling of the Diwan-E-Khas of the 
Red Fort of Delhi, Surajmal offered 
Rs 5 lakhs to save the building. He was 
also at home in both the families of his 
arch enemy Imadul-mulk Ghaziuddin 
and the families and soldiers of the 
routed Maratha Army from Panipat. 
"Natwar Singh has very usefully uti- 
lised the unpublished material prepared 
Фу ‘Robert Orme and Father Wendi, 
both available in India House Library 
which has made this book even more 
authentic than the History of-Jats by 
K.R. Kanungo or references to the Jat 
uprising by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. But 
there seem to be some slips about the 
origin of Jats, the appreciation ‘of 
other communities and the contribu- 
tion of the Jat community to the con- 
cepts of Indian policy. Natwar Singh 
has not entered into the controversy 
whether Jats were Aryans or Scythians 
and has maintained that Jats are of 
Indian stock. He goes on to say, 
“There is now general agreement that 
the Jats are of Aryan stock. They 
brought with them certain institutions, 
the most important being the Pan- 
chayat.” -In this he has relied on 
Khushwant Singh’s History ‘of Sikhs 
Vol I which he has quoted with appro- 
bation. . Unfortunately, Khushwant 
Singh did not have much knowledge of 
India apart from Punjab and Delhi, 
and he thought that the Panchayat was 
а specific Jat institution. Anybody who 
has lived in the vast Indus-Ganga basin 
is aware of the place that Panchayat 
holds in the ‘life of a villager. If we 
only refer to H.D. Malaviya's Village 
Panchayats in India, published as early 
as 1956, we find that the’ Panchayat 
system has been variously referred to 
right from the Vedas upto the Puranas 
and Smritis and it had existed right 
upto British period. It was the same 
in South India and this institution 
existed till the Britishers came ‘and 
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deliberately destroyed it. 

As far as origions of Jats are con- 
cerned, Natwar Singh does not enter 
into the controversy of whether they 
were Scythians or Aryans and plainly 
agrees that they were of Aryan stock. 
Although he does not say so, he quotes 
from Yaduvansha by Ganga Singh and 
also relies on Sudan's Sujan Charit for 
precise details of Surajmal's seven 
campaigns. Sudan, a Chaturvedi 
Brahmin from Mathura, believed 
Surajmal to belong to Yaduvansh, and 
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a descendant of Lord Krishna. Another T 


poet of Bharatpur and well-known in 
Hindi literature, Somnath, who also 
belonged to a Chaturvedi family from 
Mathura and was a court-poet of 
Pratap Singh, younger brother of 
Surajmal, who ruled at Weir, said in so 
many words about Badan Singh, father 
of Surajmal: 


Sakal Jagat Shubh Karan kon 
* Harani Akhil Dukh Dard 

Jaduvanshi Nripanand ke 

Prakete Gokulchand. 

Bhavsingh Bhupati Bhaye ТІМ Kanhar 
ke vansh : 

Teg Bahadur Jagat men Jadukul ke 
Avatansh 

THO: 209 Prasidha Ati Badansingh 

о 


so La 
Diyo Raj Brij ko Harakh Jink 1 
Nandlat А зп 


In substance it means (Бас: Чо do 
good to the world and remove its diffi- 
culties Gokulchand was born in the 
Yadulfamily of chiefs. Bhavsingh was 
born in that family of Krishna, and he 
was wellknown for his bravery among 


- Yaduvanshis. Badan was his son. who 


became very famous and Lord Krishna 
was so bappyas to bestow upon him 
“the kingdom of Brij". Natwar Singh 
has quoted U.N. Sharma to suggest 
that Gokulram or, Gokula Jat, tho 
martyr precursor of Jat revolt against 
Moghuls was a forbear of Surajmal. 
Somnath, a contemporary of Badan 
Singh and Surajmal, who wrote a 
book in honour of Surajmal called 
Sujan Vilas specially refers to this rela- 
tion. It is for nothing that while casti- 
gating current Rajput rulers for their 
cowardice, Natwar Singh has given the 
title Thakur to Badan Singh, usually 
attributed to Kshatriyas. Although the 
author is bumblé enough to title the 
book as Maharaja Sirajmal: His Life 

Times the present work is really a 
concise History of Jats, given in its 
proper perspective. An example of 
their role in its finest manifestation has 
been described by the author: 
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Чүл 1957 the Afghan King Ahmed 
Shah Abdali advanced on Mathura 
and gave the order: ‘the ‘city of 
Mathura is a holy place of Hindus. Let 
it be put to sword; upto Agra leave 
not a single place standing.’ Even 
though aware of the power of the 
Afghans the peasants of Brij, under 
their peasant prince Jawahar Singh 
(son of Surajmal) stood in the way. 
Eight miles from Mathura, at Chau- 
muha ten thousand Jats fought for 
nine hours until they were broken.” 
The author is rightly indignant when 
he says, “The Rajputs stuck to their 
territories, sunk in petulant indolence, 
surrounded by concubines and eccen- 
trics, drunk by day and exhausted by 
night, totally indifferent to the rape of 
Mathura, which began on 1 March. 
The peaceful, harmless, undefended, 
priest-ridden city awoke to the sound 
Of cannon fire and horse hoof. The 
festival of Holi had been celebrated 
two days earlier and Mathura was full 
of pilgrims from all parts of Hindus- 
tan. They were cannon fodder for 
Najib and Jahan Khan.” . 
Although one of my sisters is mar- 
ried in the village whose Railway 
Station is called Churaman Nagari and 
many of my relatives have served in 
Bharatpur State and one of them also 
led the Prajamandal agitation against 
the State when it was ruled by Totten- 
hams and Menons, I did not know 


much of  Churaman residing at 
Mathura, next station to Chruaman 
Nagari. The discription given — 
Natwar Singh is fascinating but objec- 
tive. 

Recalling the role of Churaman in 
the feud between Jahandar Shah and 
Farukh Siyar he says: "When Farukh 
Siyar turned up in Delhi to challenge 
Jabandar Shah the latter asked for 
Sinsinwar's help. By now Chucaman 
bas become the defacto ruler and law- 
Biver of Jats and other Hindu peoples 
living. on the Western bank of Jamuna 
from Delhi to Chambal. His attitude 
practically determined the friendship 
or hostility of the whole rural popu- 
lation towards a particular candidate 
for the throne of Hindustan. Chura- 
man answered Jahandar's appeal ‘by 
moving upto Agra with a large con- 
tingent of his followers. Jahandar 
presented bim with a robe and showed 
him due deference. Battle was joined 
between the armies of two degenerates 
contending for the imperial throne on 
January 10, 1713. Churaman, without 
batting an eyelid, lightened the burden 
of both sides by looting them in suc- 
cession and then left for Thun. Jahan- 
dar Shah was soon strangled to death 
and Farukh-Siyar was crowned 
Emperor." Г 

And Churaman was also fortunate 
that on the advice of Saiyyad Brothers, 
the Emperor made him responsible for 


the safety of road traffic from Delhi to 
Dholpur. 


Natwar Singh bas admirably des- 
cribed the reasons for the failure of. 
Maratha power to drive: away Ahmed- 
shah Abdali, even when Marathas had 
captured Lahore from Abdali’s son. 
Logistic problems, unfamiliarity of 
Marathas with the geography of 
North India, lack of cohesive decision- 
making, different attitudes with selfish 
overtones of Holkars and Scindias and 
consequent inability to keep Nawab 
Shujauddollah of Avadh towards their 
side as suggested by Surajmal and the 
antipathy they cultivated while raiding 
rulers of Rajasthan, enabled Ahmad- 
Shah Abdali to come to India as a pro- 
tector of the rulers of Hindusthan from 
the ‘Southern Robbers’. Despite ‘the 
seige of Kumher and with open hostil- 
ity to Ahmadshah Abdali, the Maratha 
Generals faiied to take his advice to 
keep him on their side; suspecting 
foul play Surajmal came away from 
Delhi and did not join battle of 
Panipat. The result was disastrous 
which ultimately ended in death of 
Surajmal also. 


What happened then is of relevance 
for us today. Natwar Singh should be 
congratulated for vividly recalling that 
atmosphere with all its nuances, ably, 
succinctly and dispassionately in this 
136-page book. @ 





COMMUNICATION 


Groping in the Dark ? 


OMMENTING on the deliberation 

of BJP National Executive 
Committee meeting held in 
Bangalore C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
has observed in Political Note- 
book (Mainstream, September 4): 
“The silver lining is that BJP is 
still groping in the dark” and 
that this should be taken note 
of by secular and democratic 
forces in the country. 

Such a conclusion about BJP 
appears to be misplaced. Instead, 
BJP can be said to be more clear 
about its perspective compared 
to most other parties. Temporary 
confusion caused by a set back 
cannot be treated as “groping in 
the dark". This confusion was 
due to the outcome of recent 
Assembly elections and various 
byelections. BJP lost whatever 
minimal strength it had in West 
Bengal; it aimed at a handful of 
seats in Kerala Assembly in 
order to be able to utilise its 
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, Vantage position between the. 


two rival fronts but again failed 
to open its score; its score in 
Haryana fell for short of its own 
expectations despite its alliance 
with the Lok Dal; but in the 
neighbouring Himachal Pradesh 
its performance was beyond all 
expectations. In byelections, if 
BJP, lost in Bihar and Rajasthan, 
it registered advance in Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka. The overall impact of 
these elections in BJP ranks, for 
some time, appeared to be one of 
frustration, and some doubts 
were also expressed about the 
electoral policy of the-party. 

The question is: did this con- 
fusion persist and has it influ- 
enced the essentials of BJP 
policy. The Surat National Coun- 
cil meeting of BJP showed that 
the confusion was not allowed to 
prevail. BJP did not permit itself 
to be pressurised into any Oppo- 


sition merger move. Its resolve to 
emerge as an alternative to the 
Congress-I, sooner or later, re- 
mains firm; its policy of electoral 
adjustments is to be guided by 
this single consideration. And 
there is a perceptible process 
which BJP has chalked out for 
achieving this objective. 

For instance, it is in a position 
to challenge the Congress-I in 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Delhi where no 
other political force counts much 
at the moment. It is struggling 
hard to emerge as the main and 
sizeable Opposition in Gujarat, 
Mabarashtra and Karnataka’ 
replacing the Janata Party. Its 
expectation is that the moment it 
can gain control over Delhi and 
one more State like Madhya 
Pradesh, it would be able to suc- 
cessfully project itself as the 
main Opposition force at the 
national level, on the basis of its 
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wide- orcad network | in Hindi- 
speaking States, where “the Left 
forces are negligible, excepting in 
Bihar. This is how ‘it hopes to 


beat down the Left, CPI-M in . 


particular, in the. struggle to 
emerge as the main Opposition 
in the first instance. | 

This objective is not imaginary- 
but based on BJP's assessment 
of its own strength and'of the 
weak spots of its left adversaries, - 
‘Nobody denies, not even its cri». 
‘tics, that BJP, does command the 
- largest network of cadres; it has . 
very clearly stated in its 28 
Five Commitments” that . 
would not be -hamstrung by 
"dual: membership” of .RSS- 
cadres. 

"There is a political side also 
which may confuse „many but 
which provides the wide spect- . 
rum over which BJP-moves.: The 
spadework.being done by the. 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, in which 


BJP-RSS cadres take active part, . 


has been quite useful for the 
political advance of. BJP in the, 
‚бош and the same VHP may © 
help it recover some of the lost . 
‘ground in areas like Uttar: 
Pradesh as well. This is a ground 
which Left parties dare not tread;. > 
how much they can fight it is yet. 
‘to be seen, On the other hand; 
BJP today forms a part of the 
anti-authoritarian forces fighting 
to preserve democracy. This 
speaks of. BJP leaders’ ‘remark-: 
able political skill and not- zs 
groping in the dark. - 

Two more incidents can be re- 
called which point to BJP's skill ' 
as well as .alertness. Soon after. 
BJP lost. byelections in Bihar, it 
took no. time in. shifting ‘the 
venue of its national convention, 
to be held in December ied 
from, Patna to Bhopal, for · 
wanted no confusion in the ыд 
of local. ‘organisers and also wan- : 
ted.to ensure maximum mobilis- ' 
ation to make an impact on the 
national scene as was the case 
with its Bombay convention in 
1980. Much. more significant -was 
.BJP's . 'response: to the nomi- 
nation of CPI's Hiren Mukher- 
jee as the Opposition Presiden- : 
tial candidate. Support to Vishwa ' 
‘Hindu Parishad’s programmes, . 
on one side, and support in 
Hiren Mukherjee's candidature, 
on the other side is the range of 


a 


‚ Mansabdar of the ‘Mughal. 


, tax campaign” . 

3. Sikh recruitment into, ‘the British к 
. Indian Army became massive and’ dis- * 
- proportionate to either numbers of any ^ 
other parameter after 1857. < The great’. Тағ 


i the army of the North-West, Frontier, , ; 


described at that time. 
started: in Meerut and was confined in- 


bib. | sqoo-cultiral-political. . 
moves. 
This . speaks about . ВР 


clarity of its perspective апа. its” 
view on “ends and means”. It 
would be unfair to treat BJP as 


. а party groping in the dark, 


whatever else one may have to 
say about its political-ideological 
outlook. ` 

"7. Narendra Sharma 
New Delhi Me ie mee le 
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«fPunjab's Anguish 
I. 





write to { correct. аи. ‘inaccuracies 
‘of fact and interpretation’ that have 


crept into. Inder Gujral’s agonised , 


a on Punjab (Mainstream, August. 


1. Harmandir Saheb in Amritsar was 
established by Guru Ramdas, the four- 
th Guru,.and not by Guru Arjun Dev, 
According to.the History of the Pun- 
jab by Syed Mohammad Latif (1891), 
“‘At Lahore he (Guru Ramdas) had ап. 
interview with the tolerant Akbar who 
was highly pleased with his, (spiritual) E 


‘accomplishments, and, as à mark of : 
, estéem and approbation, granted bim a 


piecé of land, which, from áts being a - 
circular- shape, was named Chakkar . 
Ramdas.’ Here ` Ramdas splendidly 
restoredan old-tank which’ he called 
‘Amritsar’ or ‘the pool of immortality’, 
and in the midst of it he built а: temple; . 
which he named - -Harmandir or the; 
Mandir of Häri.” - > 3 
The Sufi: saint, -Miyan -Mir,. was ` 
asked to lay the foundation stone of 


. Harmandir Saheb as recognition by the . 


Guru of his spiritual attainments. 

2. The statement, “Тһе. Khalsa, 
which was a movement of heroic resis- 
tance against ‘the’ tyranny. of the ` 


‚ Mughal rulers..." is not borne out by 


facts. . At the time. of bis death the . 
‘Guru Gobind Singh was a Panj Hazari 
„His initial . 
battles were against the Rajput rulers ` 
in the Punjab hills. The rulers asked 
their suzerain authority for protection, 
and the subsequent’ confrontation bet: 


` ween the Guru and the Mughal stemm- 
- ed from-this request. ‘In. this. conflict’: 


. the Guru. had-the Pir of Malerkótla ag’? 


: his ally and the Pir also lost sons, in; ys 


the- battles. Some' students.of history, : 
look upoit the campaign of; the Guru.’ 


-and the Pir as a movement” against ^ 


rapacious local satraps, that is, a`‘ ‘no~ 


„uprising in 1857 was led and fought by ? 
Province which is how the UP ‘was. 
the main to the Hindi-speaking areas.: 


The Sikh state had eae destroyed. m 
“the British army ib 184 The surviving, 


Е New Delhi 


Е * cause of “Punjab’s . 


This: revolt ^ ^ questions come up.. 


ders as о helped the ‘British 
n 1857. The Sikh army entered Delhi. 
with the. victorious, British. My joutnà- 
* list friend, Salinder Singh, still weats'a 
' gold ring twon” by his ancestor “from 
Delhi in 1857. After 1857 the families 
who were .cavalrymen either in the 
Nawab Wazir Avadh’s forces or in the 
British Indian army became Syces. The 
theory of martial races. was” perfected. 
This excluded recruitment from the UP 
and the main beneficiaries were the 
Siklis and- the Punjabi ‘ Mussalmans. 
Massive investment by the British 
Indian Government led to the "Punjab 
having the largest irrigation network in- 
the’ world. Басһ loyal family who 
fought for the ‘British . was granted 
squares: of ‘land: called *Murabbas". 
Money orders from serving, soldiers 
and land grants for retiring ones -made 
the ‘Sikhs and -Pupjabi - : Mussalmans« 
very „ртозрёгоцпз , in ‚ pre-partitition 
jab. - 


‘4, Тһе alienation of the Sikhs is 
a. Twentieth Century phenomenon. 
Maharaja Ranjit. Singh did not look 
* upon himself as a righter of wrongs 
and' the -large number of Muslims 
employed by him at all levels of- 


^ administration both civil and military 


are evidence of this fact. To ensure 
Sikh alienation from the rest whatever. 
the- Bards had written was accepted · 
and propagated as factual history ` by 
the British. , 

The common heritage of. all Indians 
proved inadequate in holding the 
country together in 1947. The Punjab. 
and Bengal suffered a migration of 
population on a scale unprecedented in 
. history... -Like . the , French . Ancien . 
` Regime the Punjab has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing from the experi- 
ence. All the manifestations óf aggres- 
sive insecurity are there in the.sliape of 
an expansion of places of worship, the 
erection of new places of worship with- , 


out proper sanction of ‘authority, the `, 


desecration of temples and the hijack- 
ing of planes. In’ this atmosphere · 
.appeals.to the common heritage fall on 
deaf ears. 

5. Are the Hindus sincere in their 
protestations? In 1905,the Lahore Arya 
Samaj “purified” ог ‘‘depolluted” 
some Sikhs and paraded the clean- 
shaven result in a procession through: 
the streets of the city. The Akali па 
was born to ‘cleanse’ the Sikh ыгы оГ 
a worship of mahants. This cleaning 
to the ousting of the Muslim musicians 
*Rababiyas" 
Nariak's disciple Mardana., The Hindu 
* gods and goddesses likewise «арраи: 
: ed from gurüdwaras. . 

- AKlilesh D. "Mithal ` 


D" 


first i impression one gathers from 
I.K. Gujral’s incisive analysis of the 


~ tive (Mainstream, August 14). ‘But then 
The first and fore-, 


“most ene’ is why, in speaking of" 


Anguish” is pósi- ' 


r 


(7 
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= 


descended from. Guru · 


74Punjab's problem, one has to use ` 


Bos the terms Hindus and Sikhs? 
^ (Continued on page 26) 
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The Japanese Enigma ° s S 


OP. SABHERWAL . Ж 


te 


Pais has. been a perceptible ' 

upswiüg in ties between India 
and Japan as a result. of the five- 
day visit to this country by the’ 
Japanese foreign minister, Yashio ' 
Sakurauchi, preceded by the brief’ 
visit to Japan by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi on Her: return 


_journey from the United States. 


Viewed through е Indian” 
periscope, there has ‘been much 
in the Japanese economic achieve- - 
ments, which have: - generated 
admiration. The spectacular 
Japanese advance in virtually all 
branches of modern industry, 
both’ 
Europe and the United States, 
has been a phenomenon of recent. ` 
years. First, it was the electro- 


' nics sector in which Japanese ' 


technology stole the march over 
the advanced industrialised coun- 


tries and established its.superior- .- 


ity, in this field by almost captu- 


came steel, automobiles, cameras, .. 
oceanic machines and appliances, 
The list is still growing.- 

The high point of this perfor- 


' mance has been that right.in the 


heart of the industrialised’ west, 
Japanese enterprise has left be- 


hind the Americans, the West ` 


Germans, the French, not to 


` speak of the British, in "таапиїас- 


а turing better and cheaper cars. 


' “come up in this line. 
It would be simplistic however ; 


"As a consequence, both the 
United States and West European - 
‘countries have an 
adverse trade balance with Japan. 

The Japanese grip оп, the South 
East Asian nations has been .. 
strengthened even' more than it '.. 
was during the decade - gone. by. 
‘It is in- this setting that Tokyo ~- 
scans prospects for expanding .. 
horizons and South Asian ` 
nations, more particularly India, 


to consider that’ India can Бе: a 
beneficiary of Japan's magnani- 


f£ mous gift of technology:. and . 


financial credits without paying а. 
/ price. While expanding economic 


ties with Japan is undoubtedly а 


useful arena of activity for India, 
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Western .' 


enormous ^ 
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` which faces. an uphill task i in the 


economic field, it has to be 


* remembered that Japan itself has 


acquired its present preeminent 
position in the economic sphere 
by absorbing and not importing 





from Japan for its contribution 


to the ascendancy of Japanese’: 
economy. The somewhat light 


military budgets of Japan in the , 


. first decades after the Second 


the most advanced technologies . 


of.the world and improving,upon 
them. No, technólogicál gifts can 
create an economic miracle, and 
it would" Бе ‘credulous to. think 
that” such ‘gifts’ of: technology 
would. be: forthcoming from 
Japan. Rather, the Japanese, 
boni to be shrewd businessmen,’ 


will. know how to make the best ` 


of the situation by stepping up 
exports of the right type, includ- 


ing those of technology. The. 


Indo-Japanese’ economic relation- 


ship therefore has to .be worked 


out and planned by Indian policy 


makers according to. priorities 
that fit in with India's economic 


` perspective - and present needs. 
, ring the American market.. ‘Next ` 


Ifsuch a pragmatic as well’ as 
perspective view is taken, there 
is no doubt that the. benefits. of 
expanding economic ties between 


India and Japan will be mutually - 


' beneficial ' and India Баз a lot to 


gain. 

‘The political undertones of the 
expanding Japanese ` horizon, 
however, ` generate some mis- 
givings. In the first place, despite 
the cautious Japanese: approach 
towards non-alignment, there is 
little doubt that Japan is closely 
tied to the overall strategic con- 
cepts shaped’ by- the United 
States... Tokyo, views its Western 


connection as the first priority ` 
because of the: simple fact ‘that | 


- its:‘economic hegemony would 


otherwise be shaken. 


` Next :to:. the: Western : connec- 
` tion the priority area for Tokyo- ` 


is ‘South East Asia — to the 


* exclusion .'of |, the Indo-China 


States.—. where the ascendancy, 


_ of Japan in local economies has 


beén: established ‘without doubt 


. much to the annoyance, first: of. 
: the- Americans; and' now: ofthe 


Chinese. - 
Washington, nevertheless, is і in 


^. Asia. 


a position to extract a price > 


N 


. and France. 
tary budget of. fiscal year 1982 


-of last year. 
‘ding envisaged for 1983 to 1987, 
approved recently by the Deferice : 
Council of Japan, provides for a . 


World War. have undoubtedly 
enabled the Japanese economic | 
miracle to become possible. But ` 


now Washington wants Tokyo ` 
to reverse the roles. There is con- : 
І tinving American’ pressure for” a 


massive expansiom of Japan's ' 
already heavy military spending 
in the next few years. Tokyo' is’ 
not completely out-of step with | 
Washington, but it has’ its own ` 


conception of the military-poli- ^ . 
tical nexus. While the American ` 


priority ‘places 'the target for 
Japanese military build-up to be 
the Soviet Union, Tokyo gives. 
first, priority to establishing a 
military curtain over’ the South 
East Asian arena. d 


The step up'of Japanese jnili- - 


tary. spending in a big way will | 
however ‘mean a new political ` 
shift as well as a new stance ín. . 
Japari's political image. Already 


brought about notable. changes 
in: the Japanese. constitution , 


which hitherto laid down that. 


Japan would never wage war and 


would not have an army for. war, ` 


The famous "peace" article in 
the Japanese constitution is pro- 
posed to be dropped. Along- 
with this, an accelerated step- 


. ping up in Japan's military spen- 


ding is taking place. The armed : 
forces. are being built. up asa 
powerful striking force — ‘styled, 
as “‘Self-defence Fòrces”? more | 
powerful than any that exists їп” 


the most powerful‘ armies of ` 
Europe, those of West’ Germany ` 
The Japanese mili- ` 
is 2.6 trillion yen (equivalent to 


a 7.6 per cent ‘increase over that 
The military spens. 
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. the ruling Japanese alliance has ` 


In fact, the Japanese self- ^ 
defence forces are a match for 


. 17 billion dollars) which denotes ' 


massive enhancement of the 
power of Japan’s navy and air 
forces, which will be expanded 
twice over and in some cases four 
times. In the next few years, one 
can expect thata new military 
colossus will emerge in the Asian 
arena, and saying tbat means a lot. 

While some will be inclined to 
recall the past of militarist 
Japan, the fact is that no past 
recipes fit in with the world of 
today. However, the prime 
feature of a bloated military 
power superimposed on an eco- 
nomic giant is a political ag- 
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Communication (from p. 24) 


Jf they are the two most prominent 
communities and the political scenario 
is also dominated by them, why it is 
that in Kerala, where the communal 
line-up is more decisive aad pronounc- 


ed, one does not hear so much of the ' 


communities as of the political group- 
ings ~ Left, Right, democratic, and 
soon? Whyisit that in Tamilnadu, 
which is being ruled for long by parties 
formed on regional ethos and aspira- 
tion, one does not at present hear so 
much of regionalism, self-determina- 
tion, homeland, etc? The next baffling 
question is why, in spite of both Hindus 
and Sikhs coming from the same ethnic 
stock, sharing the same tradition, and 
Punjabi families having members 
believing severally and collectively io 
the two faiths, the Sikhs feel alienated, 
yielding ground to extremism? The 
answers to these and allied questions 
are vital in finding a solution to 
Punjab’s and the country’s anguish. 
Meanwhile, in a report published in 
the Far Eastern Economic Review of 
July 30, 1982, with facsimile’s of bank- 
note and postage stamp of "'Khali- 
stan", the self-styled President Dr 
Jagjit Singh Chauhan has been quoted 
as claiming, ‘80-90 percent of Sikhs 
support our cause directly and indirect- 
ly". Chauhan further says, “India is 
on the verge of disintegration...Bearing 
in mind the Soviet expansion the next 
line of defence must be Khalistan”. 
Chauhan is leading his campaign from 
headquarters established at Reading, 
England. This raises another question: 
How has England allowed Chauhan 
entry and freedom to operate from 
England? Does not Chauhan's case 
attract English immigration Jaws, 
which are so zealously applied to 
separate wife from husband and child 
from parent? Or is it tbat London 
hopes to hold the linc of defence in 
Punjab, some day, against 'Soviet 
expansion’, courtesy Chauhan? 
‘Calcutta S.K. Mazumdar 


Transfer Trouble 


Anat ЮР5НРАМОЕ, in her article 
“When transfer means trouble" 
(Mainstream, August- 21), talks about 


the status of working women married | 


to men in transferable jobs and sug- 
gests that in the two cases she men- 
tions, the men be transferred to 
branches near Delhi to enable their 
wives to continue working. 

y POET VOR 


gressiveness that creates feelings 
of uncasiness in thc Asian region. 
True, for the present Japan is 
only too keen to build up its 
image of Asian kinsbip. Talk of 
*easternisation' is relevant in this 
context, and there is no immedi- 
ate danger of the Japanese dis- 
playing zest for the old image of 
imperial Japan. Rather, Tokyo 
is excessively cautious that as- 
sociations with tbe past are not 
revived. Yet it is necessary to 
see that а new militarist super- 
force emerging in the Asian 
region carries dangerous vistas. 


concept of transfers being an instru- 
ment of deyelopment, a means of 
reducing xenophobia, etc? In what way 
is a transfer from Delhi to a place only 
astone's throw away going to achieve 
this end?" But that is only a trivial 
aspect of the: matier. Rather, 1 ask, 
"What about the working men in 
transferable jobs whose wives.don't go 
to work? Wouldn't a move of the kind 
suggested (if implemented) amount to 
discrimination against them?” 

Transfers, particularly to some of 
the more backward places, are not ex- 
actly the most popular things in the 
world, involving, as they do, a host of 
attendant problems — finding new: 
accommodation, children’s education, 
etc. A man whose wife works would be 
able to avoid transfers using the fact 
that his wife would not be able to con- 
soe workidg in the event of а trans- 

г. 

So what about a man whose wife 
does not work? I can see two possibili- 1 
ties. One is that ne encourages bis wife 


to start working. This, I agree, would ` 


be very good (believing as I do that it 
is only the end that counts). But there 
is another possibility that should not 
be overlooked. Here is a possible scen- 
ario: His wife, for some reason, can't 
work. He naturally" harbours resent- 
ment against his'more lucky colleague 
with the working wife. He feels discri- 
minated against and asks himself, 
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The world is already overbur- 
dened with massive military 
spending, which is also the 
source of mounting tensions and 
the threat of a nuclear holocaust. 
Any addition to this war power 
is even more halucinating. In 
tbis connection, one recalls that 
despite being tbe victim of the 
first atom bombs to be dropped 
anywhere, Japan’s represent- 
atives in the United Nations- 
have lately been cool to Indian 
moves for banning nuclear war 
and the mounting threat it re- 
presents for mankind. П 


‘Who is responsible for this?’ And he 
lays the blame squarely on his colle- 
ague's working wife. ‘If these women 
hadn't started working in the first 
place, this wouldn't have happened’, 
This is the conclusion he arrives at. 
Thus his resentmeat is turned against 
working women in general. 





Far-fetched? I don't think so. Given. ^ 


the conditioning of the average Indian 
male, I think itis quite likely. And if 
it does happen, it isn't going to help 
the emancipation of women any. 

I don't have any ready-made solu- 
tion to offer for the problem cited in 
the article. But І do have this to say: 
Legislation and policy decisions (of 
the kind suggested) at the top. levels of 
the bureaucracy will not lead to the 
emancipation of women. Reform has to 
start at the bottom rather than at the 
top: with the education of the masses 
rather than the elite, Educational pro- 
grammes should be aimed at stressing 
the equality of the sexes (even today, 
even in elite schools, there is too much 
unhealthy emphasis on sexual stereo- 
types). I believe that programmes for 
the emancipation of women and the 
equalisation of the sexes cannot suc- 
ceed if aimed at adults, however long 
they may be in force. On the other 
hand, programmes of this kind can , 
succeed in the short span of a few ` 
generations if aimed at the children. 
Madras G. Nagarajan 
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el couldn't plan -- 
for two futures with ` 
zone salary cheeue, 4 


s I found out p t 
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CM Saving for children is 
difficult these days. Yet; ! will 
be ready, when they are. Thanks 
to UCOPLAN—the free, financia! 
advisory service. UCOPLAN has 
. fitted my savings capacity to 

: my goals and has assured me | 
maximum earnings. Plus security ` 
for my children through a simple 
plan. i 


There's a UCOPLAN for your ` 
, ‘future too. Drop by any à 
: | UCOBANK branch today and 
: ask for details. UCOPLAN has 
„ 8 wide choice of lucrative ways 
‚ ѓо make your money work. 
Because you've worked hard ` i " 
for it. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The: Coming Moscow Visit 


Meco after Washington — that is 
how Indira: Gandhi’s globe-trotting 
itinerary is characterised by those who try 
to equate USA and USSR and lump them 
in that generic term, super-powers, con- 
_veniently coined to cover up the difference 
between the two. 

Purely from our national interest, few 
will dispute that the. reality does not 
sustain this equation between Moscow and 
Washington. Even the hardened Soviet- 
baiter has to.concede that this country has 
gained much more in the longrun from 
its relation with Moscow than from that 
with Washington. 

Nobody suggests that India must not 


| cultivate USA. In fact, there аге many 


areas in which the bonds between the two 


countries have to be forged or strengthen- · 


ed. However, that is not the same thing 
as having any illusion of what can be 
achieved from the Indo-US relationship as 
it has grown since India became indepen- 
dent. Nobody can accuse the Govern- 
ment of, this country of having ever 
neglected this field of diplomacy. Let it 
be recalled that Jawaharlal Nehru as Prime 


Minister went to USA long before he went 
to USSR. What he got was total Dullesian 
‘abhorrence of nonalignment coupled with. 
the US determination to arm Pakistan for 
its world-wide plan of hostility against the 
Soviet Union. 

What is the aftermath of Indira 
Gandhi's recent visit to USA? There is 
wide appreciation in this country of the 
Prime Minister's forthright stand on many 
issues of contemporary politics during this 
US trip and equally of the welcome move 
to communicate direct to the people of 
that great country as distinct from its 
rulers. But ‘what did we get from 
Washington? Apart from smiles and poli- 
teness, practically nothing. Our Foreign 
Office for months was quite excited over 
some interesting observations made by the 
American Ambassador in ‘course of a 
speech in Karachi. By reading too much 
into such speeches there is always the 
danger of being deluded into the compla- 
cent assumption that the US policy 
towards Pakistan's military dictatorship 
is undergoing a change. The reality how- 
ever has been shattering: all the red carpet 
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for the Prime. Minister of India in Washington 
could not hide the delivery: schedule of F-16 and 
other sophisticated weaponry to Pakistan. There is 
good reason for General Zia's martial law regime 
finding it difficult to agree with the Indian draft for 
an Indo-Pak Friendship Treaty since that draft lays 
down that both the countries would have to pledge 
. that they would give neither bases nor facilities for 
the armed forces of any foreign power. Obviously, 
the US-Pak strategic consensus has to be propped 
up for US grand design, which, in its turn has never 
and can not suffer any Third World power standing 
up for its own independence in the way Indira 
Gandhi, keeping up her father's foreign policy 
strategy, has been doing. Behind all the, polite 
smiles, there is no deviation from the traditional US 
policy of arms build-up in stooge bases to act as a 
menace to their neighbours. Basically, there is no 
change in the US policy of arms build-up in 
Pakistan and denying India its legitimate role as the 
most significant power in South Asia. Obviously, it 
does not pay the rulers of USA to see India stable 
and getting stronger. f 
o { 
НАТ is the record of Moscow on this score? The 
Western media tries to make out — and quite 
a few of our so-called experts gulp it — that basic- 
ally there is no difference between the American and 
the Soviet approach towards India; if anything, we 
are supposed to have “‘shared values” with US as 
the leader of democracy while USSR is totalitarian. 
But what is the reality? Most of the ruthless dicta- 
torships in the last thirty years — from the Shah 
of Iran to Marcos of Philippines, from South Korea 
to South Africa, from Pakistan to Nicaragua, the 
military juntas in most of the so-called Free World 
—enjoy direct US protection. 

The Soviet Union may have a different socio- 
political system, but it has found it in its own 
interest to see India stable and strong. The old 
story is worth repeating. Bhilai and Bokaro did 
not come from US though Galbraith sponsored 
Bokaro. Our indigenous oil industry, our heavy 
engineering projects, most of our key industrial 
units in the public sector have been set up with 
ungrudging Soviet cooperation which has extended ! 
even to space research. The Soviet readiness to 
be helpful towards India building its own indus- 
trial base is not confined to long-term  uader- 
takings: even in the short run, whenever India has 
been faced with any -sudden shortage, such as of 
kerosene or petroleum or wheat, Moscow has helped. 

There are arm-chair pundits steeped.in Western 
folk-lore, who look down upon Soviet technology 
and point to Moscow inviting West Europeans to 
set up its Siberian gas pipe-line. Nobody in USSR 
claims that they alone have the latest know-how in 
all branches of modern technology, but what they 
have have proved to be reliable and are offered on 
terms which enable us to manufacture them, unlike 
many of the wares offered by multinationals from. 
the free-market economies. When all the world over 
the price-hike has become exorbitant, what we get 


from USSR is comparatively at a cheaper price; and : 


many items could be paid for in rupees. 


There is a sly Western propaganda that the Soviet . 


defence equipments are inferior in quality. Had it 
been so, then President Reagan cannot possibly 


buttress his propaganda of USSR having out- 
stripped USA in arms superiority and on that plea go 
for a record-breaking - Defence budget. In all 
items of defence, our Services have little to com- 
plain about the quality of equipment secured fiom 
USSR. It is the only country which has given. us 
the manufacturing facilities for so many defence 
equipments. i 
The Soviet Union is thus not only our major 
trade partner, it has demonstrated its support for 
our endeavour to be self-reliant. From the point of 
view of Soviet global interest, India going self-reliant 


-is an asset. A viable India is in the interest of USSR. 


There are others in this country who have been 
examining with high-powered microscopes all the 
bacilli that may have come by our signing the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty. If anything, this Treaty has strength- 


ened our manoeuvrability in foreign affairs. Could . 


it be denied that in those critical days of 1971, the 
US would have been totally uninhibited in its gun- 
boat policy had there been no Indo-Soviet Treaty? 
Instead of one foray by the Seventh Fleet we might 
have had more threatening visitations. On our part, 
our foreign policy would have been much more 
constrained in standing up to US blackmail іп 1971 
had we not fortified ourselves with the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty. If anything, the Kissinger memoirs even 
with ali the hindsight wisdom, bear this out. 


Indira Gandhi is going to Moscow with the res- ' 
ponsibility of being the leader of the nonaligned: 


community. At atime when the danger of nuclear 
war has been hastened by the rather intemperate 
sabre-rattling from the White House and the Penta- 
gon— which has worried and has been resented 
by West European NATO allies of USA — there 
is an acknowledged commonality of outlook between 
Moscow and New Delhi. Echoing the voice of 
saner elements in the American political scene— 
George Kennans and McGeorge Bundys ,are by no 
means Kremlin agents — the Brezhnev-Gromyko 
proposals before the UN Special Session on Disar- 
mament, particularly the offer of no-first strike, are 
nearer to the Indian stand on nuclear disarmament. 
At least, there is scope for a mutual understanding 
which is hardly there between the Indian and US 
stand on the very issue of disarmament. In fact, 
it was the US adamancy that virtually vetoed any 
fruitful progress in the UN General Assembly on the 
subject. Е 

There is however an area where India is yet to 


get a clearer view of the Soviet position, and that . 


is with regard to Moscow's views on India's internal 
developments. Obviously, Brezhnev would not have 
paid a personal tribute to Indira Gandhi when he 
visited India less than two years ago had she been 
written off in the Soviet perception.’ It is not sur- 
prising that the complexities of the Indian situation 
cau give rise to diverse assessments depending on 
the priorities selected. 
deniable and that is, the role that India has come to 


play today under Indira Gandhi in the comity of · 


nations as the leader of the nonaligned, fits in with 
the legacy left behind by Nehru. This is recognised 
in abundance in Moscow even if it is missed by 
those here who claim to hitch their wagon to the 
Red Star that glows over the Kremlin. 

Indira Gandhi goes to Moscow with the best of 
wishes from every patriotic Indian. 
September 15 NC 


However, one thing is un-: 
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One More 
Care-taker 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Т" bizarre succession of 
imposed Chief Ministers has 
done the State of Andhra Pra- 
desh no good. While the uncere- 
monious ouster of Bhavanam 
Venkatram was not unexpected 
and will not be deplored, in view 
of his colourless record in office, 
there is no certainty about the 
tenure of Vijayabhaskara Reddy, 
chosen rather dramatically by 
the High Command after much 
speculation in which Janardhan 
Reddy figured as he did last 
time too. Indeed, reports have 
it that after the elections due 
early next year there will be 
another change. 

From Chenna Reddy to the 
latest promotee, the State has 
had four Chief Ministers in two 
years. This would seem rather 
odd in a State where the Indira 
Congress is strong in the legis- 
lature and which has had Legis- 
lature Congress Parties "loyal" 
to the Supreme Leader for six- 
teen years practically without a 
break. But then it must be 
obvious to Indira Gandhi that 
things are changing, to her own 
disadvantage. She has witnessed 
a telling demonstration of this 
truth during the recent parleys 
in Delhi leading to the choice of 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy. She was 
annoyed by the presence in New 
Delhi of a large number of 
Ministers and legislators at a 
time when Andhra Pradesh is 
facing an ugly drought situation 
that requires swift and efficient 
handling. : | 

Why are things going wrong in 
a State which logically should be 
the stablest and the best run of 
the Congress-I strongholds? The 
answer is simple enough. Indira 
Gandhi has been keeping a tight 
hold on the Chief Minister as 
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well as on the whole process of 
Ministry-making. This situation 
is not peculiar to Andhra 
Pradesh by any means. In the 
anxiety to have Chief Ministers 
who will be docile and acquie- 
scent and incapable of building a 
base for themselves, and under 
pressure from different groups 
within the legislature parties con- 
cerned, the most widely accept- 
able —- consequently, very often 
the least competent — person 
is chosen by the central leader- 
ship. It happened in Rajasthan, 
in Maharashtra and elsewhere. 
Pahadia had to go, but Mathur 
with all his undoubted compet- 
ence is now under pressure in 
Rajasthan. Bhosale is tottering 
in Maharashtra. Gundu Rao is 
trying everything to make him- 
self popular, but then, if he 
succeeds in becoming popular, 
that will be resented; and if he 
fails, out he goes. Anjiah was 
already discredited when he dis- 
pleased Rajiv Gandhi; anyway 
he was no brilliant administra- 
tor. Arjun Singh is fighting hard 
to hold dissidence in check. Shri- 
pat Mishra is not yet sure of 
himself. Only Jagannath Mishra 
is still going strong despite his 
shameful record, for reasons best 
known to Indira Gandhi and 
Mishra himself. 

In the case of Andhra Pradesh, 
the immediate worry of the cen- 
tral leadership is the election 
early next year. The pretence that 
film star N.T. Rama Rao’s Kam- 
ma party Telugu Desam does 
not bother the Congress-I is a 
flimsy see-through affair. Indira 
Gandhi's sermons against caste- 
ism are belied by the search for 
Reddys who will keep the Reddy 
caste united to meet the Kamma 
challenge; they are also proved 
untenable by the efforts that are 
onto win over Kamma leaders 
in the State. Another aspect is 
the way the State Congress-I 
Legislature Party is not allowed 
to make a free democratic choice. 
When Bhavanam was foisted, the 
Congress-I legislators made their 
resentment known by leaving 
it to Indira Gandhi to name her 
choice. That should have served 
as a warning, but it did not. 
Vijayabhaskara Reddy is as much 
Indira Gandhi’s personal choice 
as Bhavanam Venkatram was, 


and asin the case of the latter, 
praise or blame for the success 
or failure of the new incumbent 
must rest squarely on her. 

If despite the deep discontent 
in party ranks generated by this 
strange mode of political func- 
tioning the Indira Congress wins 
the next elections, the credit 
must go to the Opposition which, 
disparate, divided and direc- 
tionles:, has not been able to 
take advantage of even the 
obvious failings of Congress-I 
Governments in many States. 
They are in no position to offer 
a convincing challenge, let alone 
a viable alternative. Whether in 
Andhra Pradesh the celluloid 
"avatar" will demonstrate as 
much electoral weight as is being 
attributed to him by some, re- 
mains to be seen. Apart from the 
Kamma caste factor, which is 
important, there are also dissa- 
tisfied sections in other castes. 
These may not hold Rama Rao 
in great esteem but there is such 
athingasa negative vote. 

The points to be noted are: By 
the systematic foisting of yesmen 
as Chief Ministers who will not 
allow anything to move without 
clearance from the central leader- 
ship, the Congress-I High Com- 
mand has brought down the 
credibility and reliability of the 
State Governments concerned 
to zero. If on the slightest pre- 
text dissidents converge on New 
Delhi and engage in hectic lob- 
bying, this is the result of the 
knowledge that Chief Ministers 
and Ministers are creatures of the 
central leadership — indeed of 
Indira Gandhi herself. Such an 
atmosphere leads to insecurity for 
the State Governments concern- 
ed, and there is no secrecy about 
it. So the bureaucratic apparatus 
which is supposed to carry out 
the instructions and plans of the 
political executive could not care 
less for such instructions. The 
consequence is a virtual paralysis 
of administration. 

Can a patchwork arrangement 
be an effective instrument for 
fighting elections? Will not the 
squabbles break out once again 
over the distribution of seats? 
A care-taker can turn into an 
undertaker: 


(September 15) 
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Tributes to Sheikh Abdullah 
The Candle Still. Glows 


DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


T his death Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah vindi- 

cated conclusively — if a vindication was needed 
— of whatever he had stood for and had meant to 
his people. 

Unbelievably large crowds — considered the most 
massive congregation of people in the history of 
Kashmir — provided a telling testimony to the love 
of a people for their saviour., Through their soul- 
piercing grief, over a million of the mourners gave 
the lie to all the propaganda—the Indian people had 
been subjected to it for years — that the Sheikh was 
no more a force of consequence in Kashmir. He 
proved to bea far greater force in death than what 
was ever conceded to him during his life-time. Both 
the quality.and the quantity of sorrow expressed 
during his funeral went a long way in stressing the 
ideals with which the leader was identified. To the 
millions of grief-stricken people, the Sheikh was 
simply the Baba — their father. 

His most valuable contribution was the reasser- 
tion. of Kashmiri personality, imbibing the best of 
Kashmir and the best of India. He stood for values 
representing the most humanistic and at the same 
time highly mystic tradition of Kashmiri. culture 
and religion. To him there seemed little dichotomy 
between a man’s relationship with his God and his 
love for fellow human beings. He was as much a 
committed Kashmiri, as he was a devout Muslim 
and a very proud Indian. 

Over a million people who had gathered at 
Srinagar to pay their last respects to the Sheikh 
seemed intuitively to understand all this. The heart 
rending slogan, Sher-e-Kashmir Ka Kya Irshad — 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh Ittehad brought out the most 


essential point of his message. It also provided а` 


measure’ of the effectiveness with which Sheikh 
Sahib — as he was invariably referred to by all who 
knew him — was able to communicate his ideas to 
his people. The presence of Indira Gandhi through- 
out that day, as also her previous journeys to 


enquire about his health, were taken as much more · 


than a mere expression of political protocol or a 
symbolic gesture of a personal nature. In more 
than one sense, such an identification at a time of 


extreme sorrow highlighted the unbreakable bonds. 


between the people of Kashmir and the rest of 
the country. The entire Indian people were with 
their Kashmir brethren in that hour of their agony. 
The -mourning for the Sheikh Sahib on а truly 


national scale, and Indira Gandhi's presence їп: 


Srinagar have done much to heal the wounds which 


had unfortunately impaired a beautiful relationship. 


between Kashmir and the rest of the country. 

The start the Sheikh’s successor has made is again 
a vindication of the stand the Lion of Kashmir had 
taken on matters of the most vital concern to the 


4 


nation. Dr. Farooq Abdullah has done well to stress 
the links of destiny his father had forged with the 
mainstream of Indian nationalism. Emphasis on 
secularism and communal harmony, as opposed to 


-narrow sectarianism, has rightly been highlighted in 


the few policy statements the new Chief Minister 
has made. This could be the most valuable heritage 
the Sheikh has left for India — his own State 
included. | 

. This may also provide a starting point of the 
journey — interrupted due to tragic but avoidable 
circumstances — towards a larger measure of 
emotional understanding between Kashmir and the 
rest of India. The threads need to be picked up left 
by Sheikh Abdullah in that hour of his greatest 
glory — when he was no more there in the physical 
sense of the term. Links forged in that hour of 
Shared sorrow could be far more important an 
influence for the health of the nation than most of 
what we pretend to do for national integration. 


Г is not possible to be coldly detatched іп paying 
a humble homage to a more than life-size leader 
by some one like myself who had grown right from 
his childhood under the shadow of the Sheikh. 
Sheikh Sahib was a family friend of my first cousin 
and guru, B.P.L. Bedi. He has often been credited 
— or accused — of being a major ‘progressive’ 
influence on the Sheikh. Since I lived all my child- 
hood and early youth with B.P.L. and his late wife 
Freda, I was lucky enough to have many a close 
glimpses of the man who had become a legend even 
in the early forties — before he himself crossed the 
frontier of forty. е, 
The Sheikh would come to our mudhuts in 
Model Town, Lahore — Bedis’ style of living — sit 
down and start over a cup of tea discussing issues 
ranging from political controversies ranging from 
People's War, to the demand for Pakistan to res- 
pective merits of different schools of cookery — of: 
which he considered Kashmiri to be the best. But 
what was really important was his unshakable faith 
in the totality of Indian nationalism — he could 
never accept any ‘rationale’ for the partition of the 
country. Equally emphatic was the Sheikh in his 
commitment to the cause of eradication of poverty 
of his people. To remove that he could discuss 
any ‘remedy’ including socialist planning as in 
Russia. Incidentally, he had even become the Presi 
dent of the Friends of the Soviet Union in Kashmir 
when it was founded. MS 2 
Yet another quality which has made an indelible 
mark on my mind was the Sheikh's capacity-to be 


: able to draw the best among his people to his fold. 


и 


I indeed wonder how he could inspire and maintain 
an equally happy relationship with such mutually 
diverse personalities — as a pronounced Socialist 
like Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq and a ‘Gandhite’ 
like Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. The Sheikh him- 
self had once jokingly said that “the only thing 
common between the two, is myself — and their 
first names — Ghulam Mohammed". 

The Sheikh looked undoubtedly a tall and a 
remote figure even when he was merely a State 
leader. He had an aura around him which was not 
easy to penetrate. But that did not make hima 
snob nor did it take him away from the people. 
Like his friend Jawaharlal Nehru, he seemed happy 
either in a multitude of people or among a very 
intimate circle. The usual rut of social or political 
gatherings was not his cup of qahwa — the 
sweetened Kashmiri tea he loved to his end. 


Tross who have known the Sheikh during all those 
years would also remember the fact that one of 
his foremost qualities was his insatiable appetite for 
new ideas. He once told me: “I started my life 
as a school teacher, I want to end it as a student”. 
Looking at the way he tried to learn and grapple 
with new ideas one would admit how true he had 
been to what he wanted to be. Take for example, 
the earliest of his political act, the raising of the 
first banner of revolt against Princely rule in 
Kashmir. . . 
Having freshly returned from Aligarh Muslim 
University after obtaining his Master's Degree in 
Science, young Sheikh Abdullah — a teacher in a 
government school—founded in 1933 the first politi- 
cal organisation in Kashmir, the Jammu and Kash- 
mir Muslim Conference. As a true patriot, however, 
he soon realised that the salvation for the people of 
Kashmir lies only in their becoming an integral part 
of the national mainstream. 
` [n the ensuing years the Sheikh came into close 
personal contact with the national leaders, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana 
Azad and Khan Abdul Ghafar Khan. The Sheikh’s 
personal rapport with Jawaharlal Nehru in parti- 
cular was close and intimate — a relationship which 
both these great men cherished throughout their 
lives in spite of occasional political differences. | 
The Sheikh’s faith in India’s destiny as a united 
and secular nation persuaded him in 1938 to con- 
vert the Muslim Conference into the National 
Conference — opening the doors of the organisation 
to members of all creeds and communities in the 
State. He made Sadiq Sahib, a freshly returned Law 
graduate from Aligarh, the first President of the 
secular Party he had founded. У 
For years Sheikh Sahib’s towering figure had 
been a familiar sight not only at the annual sessions 
of the Indian National Congress which he would 
attend as a fraternal delegate, but also at various 
Kisan conferences organised in various parts of the 
country. It was on Jawaharlal Nehru’s explicit 
desire that Sheikh Sahib succeeded him in 1945 as 
the President of the All-India States’ People’s Con- 
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ference, the organisation pledged, to fight for the 
democratic rights and freedom of the people in the 
Princely States. It was in that capacity in 1946 
that the Sheikh had moved decisively through 
Jawaharlal Nehru to save the life of Giani Zail 
Singh, then a humble Praja Mandal worker in 
Faridkot. 

Being always a seeker of new ideas and having a 
cosmic vision, Sheikh Abdullah made the National 
Conference adopt a highly radical and forward- 
looking charter. This historic document — Naya 
Kashmir — was discussed threadbare in our Model 
Town huts in Lahore in the winter of 1944-45. 
There used to he free and frank discussion among 
the Sheikh, Sadiq, Bakshi, Beg and Maulana 
Masoodi. The Sheikh would listen to everyone 
and would form his opinion after what others said. 
The Naya Kashmir was not merely the constitution 
of the National Conference but was a Magna Carta 
for the people of Kashmir. It combined a call for 
political freedom on the basis of secularism and 
complete communal harmony along with a far- 
reaching programme of socio-economic reforms. 


B: early forties in Kashmir alone do we find a 

perfect amalgam of struggle for political rights 
of the people and an equal awareness of the need to 
bring about a just and an equitable socio-economic 
order. I remember lengthy discussions taking place 
over some of the clauses of the Naya Kashmir in- 
cluding the abolition of absentee landlordism with- 
out compensation — an idea which was considered 
"too dangerously communistic" even by some of 
those who later swore by the philosophy of demo- 
cratic socialism. 

Sheikh Sahib however would not budge an inch. 
“The maximum concession I can give to the land- 
lords is that no harm would come to their life and 
honour", he declared amidst thunderous applause 
at the historic Sopore session of the National Con- 
ference in 1945. The Sopore session was historic 
not only because it was attended by national leaders 
like Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad, Khan Abdul 
Ghafar Khan and the ‘Baluchi Gandhi’ Khan Abdul 
Samad Khan, but also because it was there that the 
National Conference emerged as the most forward 
looking component of India’s struggle for freedom. 
Showing a rare clarity of mind the Sheikh heartily 
welcomed the defeat of Fascism. Не also predicted 
the imminent fall of Western imperialism. While 
denouncing the talk about the partition of the 
country as emotionally abhorent to him, Sheikh 
Sahib at the same time underlined the need for 
regional autonomy for various parts of the country 
on the basis of cultural and linguistic distinctive- 
ness, 

Attending National Conference sessions, one 


(Contd. on page 24) 
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Sheikh Abdullah: Three Strands 


NIRMAL MUKARJI 


суныкн ABDULLAR’s place in History is assured. It 

is interesting to speculate what the verdict of 
History will be about his role. For some time to 
come writings about him will inevitably dwell on 
the controversies of his times, and on what he said 
or did at this particular time or that. But even- 
tually historians will, one hopes, extricate them- 
selves from such entanglements and, with the 
advantage of perspective, identify the more endur- 
ing strands in his contribution. | : 

Three such possible strands I would like to suggest, 
more by way of proposing a discussion than to 
claim that this is all that can be said about Sheikh 
Abdullah as a historical figure. 


The first relates to Sheikh Sahib's role in 
Kashmir. It is trite to say that for half a century he 
strode the stage like a colossus. He did. But an 
omnibus statement like that does not tell enough. 
Sheikh Abdullah’s times had four distinct periods: 
the years of struggle upto 1947, the eventful spell of 
power upto 1953, the years in the wilderness till 
1974, and the restoration after that. He became a 
hero during the freedom struggle, but failed to 
legitimise his position electorally when he came to 
power. The only election he held was marred by 
mass rejection of Opposition candidates’ nomination 
papers. A colossus with cold feet when it came to 
facing the electorate. Nevertheless legitimacy in a 
broader sense went out when Sheikh Sahib was dis- 
missed in 1953 for “inefficiency”? and for “having 
lost the confidence of the people”. The puppet 
regimes that followed had to be shored up by 
central armed forces and massive infusions of 
central finance. Unrealiable elections kept up a 
facade of legitimacy. All of this showed, in a 
curious way, that Sheikh Abdullah out of power 
still enjoyed enormous respect of influence. Natur- 
ally there was relief all round when he was restored 
to power. Legitimacy returned. There was even 
more relief when the colossus shed his cold feet and 
faced the electorate successfully in 1977 in a free 
and fair election. 

What stands out in this story of ups and downs 
is Sheikh Sahib’s steadfast and dominant leadership 
role through several decades. Unfortunately the 
Naya Kashmir ideals of the early years could not 
be sustained during the restoration period. Con- 
sequently there is now a vacuum not only of leader- 
ship but also of ideology which those who step in 
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x have to try to fill, howsoever daunting the 
task. 


The second strand concerns Kashmir's relations 
with the Centre. It was Sheikh Abdullah who was 
primarily responsible for Kashmir's accession to 
India. Despite alleged ambivalence on this in later 
years, the fact remains that he was as firm on the 
accession issue at the end as he was at the begin- 
ning. And inthis, Article 370 came to his help, 
because it provided scope for forceful assertion of 
Kashmir's identity while at the same time kceping 
accession intact. This controversial Article has 
proved useful beyond anything that those who 
drafted it had in mind. When originally conceived 
the compelling consideration was the need to ensure 
consistency with our international stand on 
Kashmir. But as time passed that aspect became 
virutally a non-issue. Instead what became increas- 
ingly important was the nature relationship with the 
Centre. In that, Article 370 singled Kashmir out 
from other Part B States and allowed it to have its 
own constitution, the demand for autonomy from 
extremists in Kashmir could be faced with confi- 
dence. In that it also provided for the extension 
to Kashmir of Central laws and provisions of the 
Constitution with the concurrence of the State 
Government, the demand for full integration from 
the extremists in the rest of the country could also 
be met with a rational answer. 

Article 370 thus served as the pivot round which 
relations between Kashmir and the Centre develop- 
ed. It never had to be amended; the Presidential 
Orders issued under it have continued to remain in 
force. Historical significance lies in Article 370 
having successfully pioneered flexibility in an other- 
wise fairly rigid federal system. And flexibility is 
essential to contain regional diversity, especially at 
the periphery. If Kashmir could have a special 
provision, why not Nagaland, Manipur, Sikkim, 
even Andhra Pradesh? And so we have Articles 
371 and 371 A to F, all in a way spawned by Article 
370. At the centre of this trend towards flexibility 
stands Sheikh Abdullah; without his powerful sup- 
port even Article 370 may not have survived. 


Thirdly, Sheikh Abdullah was a devout Muslim 
who consciously opted for secular India. And 
Kashmir is India's only Muslim-majority State. I 
believe these facts have had a far-reaching impact 
in several directions. Secularism in India, always 


a fragile plant, drew sustenance from Sheikh Sahib’s 

secular stand and also, from the fact that the country 
could boast of at least one Muslim majority State 
in its.polity. Indian Muslims outside Kashmir, an 
impoverished and demoralised group, could take 


rare comfort from the very existence of a Muslim . 


leader of Sheikh Sahib's standing; also perhaps from 
the existence of a State where Muslims were -not in 
a minority. Hindu extremists, always ready to 
snipe at Sheikh Abdullah and Kashmir's special 


status, were unable to make much headway realising . 
the strategic importance of Kashmir and the useful-- 


ness of a leader like Sheikh Sahib. | 

With the restoration and the Kashmir problem 
going into the background, there was:a favourable ' 
impact on Indo-Pakistan relations. But all these 
are matters which require’more time for: a proper 
assessment to be made. . ~ 

The three strands are of course inter-related. 
Without a.strong base in Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah 
would have been unable to carry influence outside. 
Therefore the federal, secular and international 
dimensions discussed above have to be viewed as 
integral parts of Sheikh Sahib’s total role. 





What Sheikh Abdullah meant in Indian Politics 


‚ RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


T# generation of freedom- -fighters is: dying out. 


Д 


‘Abdullah was tall, 


And itis a distressing thought to entertain that 


-even the epoch.of gentleman-politicians — indeed of 


gentlemen in all walks of life — is also drawing to 
а. close, so it seems, now that-‘corruption’ is being 
explained-away, and in all seriousness, as ап in-put 
into the development process! 
tolerated as a dysfunctional adjunct of the system, 
a remnant of a bygone age. , 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, whose death has 
been mourned with irrepressable wail and tears by 
the millions in the Kashmir Valley, and by million 
others throughout the land, was, even in his life- 
time one such remnant of the bygone age — the age 
in which impulse of patriotism moved men and 
women to idealism, to sacrifice, to patient pursuit 
of social goals, to the. studied development of an 
integrated personality. Epochs make men and women 
as much as men and women make epochs. The 
heroic mould which the freedom-struggle provided 


ло the vanguard of its patriotic elite, has now worn 


out. Sheikh Sahib, one of the last of the illustrious, 
reminds one of the poignant vacuum that the 
demise of these 
national polity, reminiscent of the pathos reflected 
in the celebrated couplet of Iqbal: 


Jo baada kash thay puraney woh uththay 
.Jaatey hain. 

Kahin say aab-e-baqaae-dawaam laa Saki. 

(Procure from somewhere, О Saki, the elixir of 

eternal life. 

For old men of the tavern, one by one depart). 
In physical appearance, as in politics, Sheikh 
rugged and handsome. If 
‘handsome is what handsome does’, then Sheikh 
Sahib would be long remembered at Jeast for two 
pioneering roles he played in the unfolding of 
national politics, during the ‘transitional epoch 
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formative decades of independence. 


A воой man is, 


great leaders, produces in our: 


^N 
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spanning the last phase of the British Raj and the 
He restored 
the much impaired sense of dignity and pride 
among his people, the people of Kashmir, enfeebled 
and down-cast by centuries of deprivation, neglect 
and alienation. And he stood like a colossus for 
nearly half-a-century, on the cross-roads of national 
politics, on the side of secular, egalitarian forces, 
battling against communalism, feiidal hegemony 


' and social inequity. 


It is not quite often realised in full measure that 
in a country of preponderant Hindu majority, where 
many aspects of Hindu communalism pass off as the 
hallmark of Indian nationalism, it requires more 
than simple courage and elementary clarity, to 
remain committed to secularism, and fight for its 
defence. The amorphousness of Hindu philosophy, 
projecting many paths to truth.as a self-evident 
axiomof life, not only promotes toleration, but also 
sustainsthe ethos of secularism. On the other hand 
to Muslims ` particularly, adherence to secularism 
implies deviation from the orthodox doctrine enjoin- 
ing complete conformity to the all-inclusive Isla- 
mic worldview. To-be Muslim and secular then is 
an innovation, an exercise in creative tension. Yet 
it is a measure of their profoundity in politics, 
and abiding faith in multi-religious, multi-ethnic 
nationalism, that produced so many front-rank 
Muslim leaders, who fonght shoulder to’ shoulder 
with their non-Muslim compatriots, for integrated 
national independence. And among these stal- 
warts Badshah Khan (Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan) 
and Sheikh Abdullah stand-out, because des-’ 
pite being leaders of Muslim majority areas, where 
attachment to Muslim communalism would have 
paid heavy dividends at a time when politics of 
Muslim separatism was at its zenith, they remained 
steadfast secularists by sheer conviction and larger 
national vision. Sheikh Sahib not only symbolised 
the nation’s secular ethos, but articulated its rele- 
vance with a vigour and consistency that is rare. 
es a leader of rare courage and conviction could 
have spoken to his people in the manner in which 
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he did, at the critical moment when Kashmir's 
future was at stake. He said 


“I am addressing the Muslims of Kashmir. I 
am.telling them that they have been thrust by 
Destiny to make ‘the most important decision 


of their history and lives. Today there is not а. 
single army man, not a single constable of the 


Maharaja to-prevent them from doing what they 
want to do. Today the raiders from Pakistan are 
a few miles from Srinagar. 
slogan of Islam. It is ореп ѓо you to be with 
‘them or to be with me. If you opt to be with 
me you must know that you have to live for all 


times on the principle that Hindus, Muslims and- 
If that.is the language of a: 


Sikhs are brothers. 
Kafir you should raise your sword against me. 
“ If you want to raid or rape Kafirs, I am the first 
Kafir and you should start it from my pláce and 

, my family". 


It is a pity that the vicissitudes of life, left him 


not much time to vigorously translate some of his: 


dreams, some of the slogans he raised, that moved 


the people of the Valley, into ‘the reality of life.. 


Even otherwise processes of History are not always 
in conformity with the perspectives and vision of 
the makers of History. There’ is an unavoidable 
variation between theory and practice, between an 
ideal and its realisation. In the context of the 
Kashmir situation, complexities were a'shade more 
and different from those in other parts.of the 
country: `. 

The application of the otherwise exceptionable 
' *Two Nations Theory' (the bedrock of the . Muslim 
League's political projection that sought to.cate- 
gorise Hindus and Muslims as' two exclusive and 
parallel monoliths, mutually hostile to one 'another) 
for constituting the British Indian Provinces. into 
two new dominions of India and Pakistan, ‘created 
mischievous 'confusion, when extended to the 
peculiar situation of the Princely State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, whose predominantly Muslim 'popu- 
lation under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah and 
the National Conference was fighting the three- 
- pronged battle against. British imperialism, Dogra 


feudalism presided over by the Hindu Maharaja, . 


and Muslim communalism as. propogated by the 
Muslim League. The ambiguity involved in the very 
concept of the lapse of British paramountcy vis-a- 


vis the Princely States, gave rise to a false situation. 


in which Maharaja Hari Singh, with characteristic 
ambivalence, signed the Standstill Agreement with 
both the Dominions of India and Pakistan, at-a 
time when Sheikh Abdullah was under detention. 
and the National Conference banned in the wake of 
the Quit, Kashmir movement, which it may be 
added, was openly supported by the Indian National 


Congress and Jawaharlal Nehru. Since the Maharaja > 


of Jodhpur had already signed the Standstill Agree- 
ment only with Pakistan; preparatory to Jodhpur’s 
accession to Pakistan, it was mentioned that 
Maharaja of Kashmir likewise would not bé averse 
` to joining Pakistan in exchange for certain. assur- 


ances about his position and privileges. The massive: 


intrusion into the Valley by the Pakistani raider$ — 
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They, are raising the - 


‚ Gandhi (—"bechaarl par 


supported, as it is now well-known, by the Жей: 
Pakistani army authorities — foreclosed the Maha- 
raja's options. Accession to India by the Maharaja 
was more an act of compulsion due -to the bellige- 


„rency shown by Pakistan, than an act reflecting 


either his conviction, patriotism or foresight. On: 
the contrary it was Sheikh Sahib's consistent stand 
that British colonialism, Dogra feudal oppression 


and Muslim separatism from the national main- ' 
stream, are the three main and inter-linked . enemies 


of the people of Jammu and Kashmir. . 

How seminal and critical has been his role in the 
national liberation movement, especially as the 
successor President to Jawaharlal Nehru, of the. All- 
India States People's Conference, and in the building 
of the federal-democratic edifice of India, as a 


member of the Constituent Assembly and a national , 


leader shall undoubtedly be evaluated in more objec- 
tive terms with “a certain measure of detachment 


and clarity, as ‘we recede in history, far from the ` 
little. controversies surrounding his style of work .. 


and an occasional sting in his rhetoric. Colourful 


.and egotistical as hé was, there were occasions 
when he rubbed people on the wrong side and faced _ 


the repercussions of his moods and action. — 

For a life so full of public work and. public atten-. 
tion; differences, controversies and political conflicts 
were inevitable. 


Indeed few leaders have suffered . ` 
incarceration, and what may be called, *political- 


r 
ead 


isolation-under duress,’ a sort of a quarantine: from `” 


_the arena of active politics, for such a long spell of 


time in post-independence India, as Sheikh Sahib . Е 


had done, and that too without much apparant 


rancour and malice. His deep affection for Jawahar- : 


lal Nehru (—©по - one inspired me more than 
Jawaharlal Nehru”—) and fondness for Indira 
bari’ zimmay dariaan 
hain"—) never left him, despite the realisation of 
his political differences with them. 

This. came out vividly four years ago when I made 
him ruminate on the past and reflect on the conti- 
nuing challenges to federal-building. He appeared 
singularly free of all bitterness, despite the memory 
of wasted years. 
the problems of the present and the prospects for 
the future. Neither age nor circumstances weekened 
his enduring commitment to basic national goals — 
to a polity (to paraphrase his own idiom) of *Hindu- 
Muslim-Sikh fraternity’ — of democratic-republic- 


anism; of basic land-reforms (— the Naya Kashmir  - 


programme of the National Conference had some 
of the most radical objectives and aspects of. land- 


reforms in India —) and removal of social and. 
‘economic disabilities and inequities; of India’s crea- ~ 


tive role in foreign affairs and for world peace; 
against politics of colonialism, racism and domina- 


tion. Examined more closely there аге not many . 
leaders whose life-perspective and world-view have . 


been so closely attuned to the. major premises 


- of our national consensus, as those of Sheikh 


Abdullah. 


But beyond the realm of politics, which undoub- 
he was a person of - 


.tedly he: strode like a giant, 
refinement, sensitivity and culture, a person who 
would smell a rose and enjoy its ` fragrance, admire 


~ 


In fact; his mind was focussed òn. 


beauty i in all its forms, consume a hearty meal and 
willingly suffer thereafter, read a book of poetry 
with relish and participate eagerly іп a mushaira. 
The profound subtlety of the Urdu verse was never 
lost on him. I remember his telling me that what 
he most liked in my Rajya Sabha speech made on 


the occasion of the Indira Gandhi-Abdullah accord, . | 
was the couplet of Mir Taqi Mir that I had recited 


asa message for his consideration while dealing 
with the new intricacies of Kashmir politics and 


-with Centre-State relations. And this is the couplet: 


Lo saans bhi ahesía ke nazuk hai bahut Каат, 
Afaaq ke is kaargahey sheesha-gari ka 
(Breathe gently lest you impair 

the delicate Mon Wo of this fragile 
Universe). o0 





Kashmir in Perspective 


LK. GUJRAL. 


History-maker has surrendered to Death. For a 


‘great man like him there can be no conventional 
praise or blame. ану and. mentally he was 
outsize. 


It was once-said about De Gaulle — of whom he 
reminded me so much — that he was possessed by 
all-consuming and uncontrollable passion, trans- 
- cending all other cravings, for France. It was love 
affair with an abstraction which took physical 
form of mingling with crowds of his loyal suppor- 
ters. How aptly it applies to the Lion of Kashmir! 


He was completely devoted to accomplishment of 
everything what he believed to be in the interest of 
his people. With dedication, courage, vision and 
‚ intelligence, he pursued his chosen course — never 
to be deterred by fear or temptation! 


I first ‘saw him in August of 1934, addressing a. 
small crowd on the bank of Lidder at Pahalgam. I 
could not understand his language but impact of his 
oratory was ‘visible. And, then, I witnessed an un- 
forgettable sight: people collecting bits of soil on 


which he had walked. They kissed it and wrapped . 


itin their loose garments! Such reverance for him 
remained undimmed all through his life. 


My next meeting with him was to come years later 

— in 1940. By then he had covered many a mile 
~and had come to occupy a unique position in the 
ranks of freedom-fighters in Jammu and Kashmir 
and beyond. f 


. It was usual for him and some of his leading eal: 
leagues, Bakshi, Beg, Sadiq, Karra and others to 
assemble in Amira Kadal office of Sadiq .almost 
every evening. Thèse were brain-storming sessions 
where all socio-political issues were discussed with 
heat and passion. 


The Sheikh, unlike Sadiq for. instance, was not a 


‚ leftist of Marxian brand. He sailed very close to . 


Nehruvian :perceptious of a socialist society. This 
enabled him to be tolerant of all Shades of thinking 
amont his followers. 
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Soon we were able to organise a group of 


National Conference activists — led by Sadiq who 


drew inspiration from the Communist Party's think- 


- ing at the time. 


The following year, I went to Srinagar :араіп. Sir 
Gopalswami Iyengar was then. Prime Minister of 
Kashmir. The National Conference leadership had 
decided to formally put forward its ‘New Kashmir’ 
programme. It was a radical manifesto, so they 
found it hard to persuade any press to print it.’ 


Bakshi, Sadiq and myself went to. Lahore, by diff- 
erent buses to avoid detection. Both Sadiq and 
Bakshi were correct in assuming that they would be 
bodily searched at toll-points at Domel and Kohala. 
I carried the script — rather badly typed. / 


At Lahore it was equally difficult to find а 
‘friendly’ press in those war days when Defence of 
India Rules operated ruthlessly. A woman comrade 
inthe Lahore Students’ Union succeeded in per- - 
suading her father, who owned a small press. He 
personally printed it in the night when all his wor- 
kers had gone. 


Ihad many occasions to meet him subsequently 
at Lahore and at Srinagar. We were: in correspon- 
dence during my stay in Moscow where I succeeded 
in acquiring some Pashmina and Karakul goats for 
the State. A part of his wish remained unfulfilled 
— getting the mink rabbits for breeding. 


‘In 1978, Farooq came to Moscow to stay with us. 
Sheikh Sahib had written to me ‘to take care of 
him' —a father's emotion and concern! 


For the last time in our lives, I met Sheikh Sahib 


‚ оп June 17, this year. Both my wife and I had gone 


to Kashmir at his invitation and he treated us with 
utmost, warmth and cordiality. 


In our meeting wearing -his white skull cap, he 
looked quite relaxed and happy. We gota feeling 


.that his face was somewhat puffed due to kidney 


malfunction. 


In the first meeting he talked at length about the 
controversial ‘Bill? on citizenship which had raised 
so much dust. He had come to suspect that the 
Centre . was. making preparations to push him out 
once again. He blamed the “small ones around the 
power centre’ for generating myopic view of i issues 
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and events: but he was-not at all cowed down. 


. The last meeting on June 17 was painful. He was’ 


laid in a small bed room of his modest house and 
had got himself supported from the back with 
cushions. He was weak but cheerful. His two charm- 
ing daughters were nursing him. They served .coffee 
to both of us, then discreetly withdrew. ` 


Talking of his health, he said that he had an 
attack of diarrohea to start with and that was fol- 
lowed by intense constipation which affected his. 
pallet — he hardly-felt like eating. 


I was feeling guilty for talking to him in this state 
of health. But then the door suddenly flung open 
and in came a young charming son of Farooq 
directly jumping on his grandfather’s bed to hug 
him. He had just arrived from his school at Sana- 
war for a holiday. This visibly cheered bim up. His 
expression mellowed andfor a while, the two held 
each other warmly and kissed. Sheikh had forgotten 
his illness. 


And then he contimisd to talk about his deep: 


concern for recurring communal riots and the situa- 
tion in Punjab. He .had his views regarding inade- 
quacies of leadership and gave expression to his 
views frankly. He was unhappy with the Opposition 
leaders too “who had not bothered to ascertain” 
his point of view and reasons. He later agreed with 
my observation that this indifference on their part 
was partly due to his own self-imposed noninterven- 


tion inlarger national issues. He accepted that he, 


too had not done much to educate larger public 


opinion regarding his views and promised. to remedy . 


it soon after his recovery. 


Reverting to his main theme, Sheikh Sahib said in 
an anguished tone, “But that wont end, we will 
always remain suspects in their eyes, whatever ме 
may до”. 

He then talked about Jamat-i-Islami and its role 
in the Valley. “Неге I ‘am fighting an in-depth 
battle. The Jamiat has to be resisted politically and 
fought back socially. How do I fight on two fronts 
when they (in Delhi) doubt my secularism and 
patriotism”. ` He.slightly raised his voice and said 
“Where were they in 1947 when I.fought back 
Jinnah and we made our voluntary choice to join 
the rest of India?" x 


I recall another meeting with him in n 1974 —а 
couple of months before ће re-assumed power when 
he talked about “‘serious distortions in our secular 
outlook”. He reminded me “Kashmir Valley’s 
population is overwhelmingly Muslim and some- 
times a Hindu outlook,of some people finds it hard 
to live as a minority even in one State". He ex- 
plained “it may not be conscious communalism, 
yet deep below — “it makes them suspicious of 
others”. And he added: “This induces a psyche of 
assuming a monopoly of patriotism and love for the 
country". 


Sustained talk of 'suspicion' upsets Kashmiris 
as it would any self-respecting people anywhere. 
In my first meeting with him in June this: year he 
had asked: “Why are we always looked at like this? 


i0: 


We have fought far more for Kashmir's integration 
with India than any one else". And then; he added 
with a touch of sarcasm, “How many Kashmiris 
were involved in the Samba conspiracy case any 
way?". 

Some people found Sheikh Sahib enigmatic, self- 
contradictory. This may be because they judged 
him not as a Kashmiri patriot whose love for the 
rest of India was an extension of his love for his 
own people whose very identity he had resurrected 
from a heap of debris left behind by History. 


He had a peer — somewhat similarly placed — 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Both of them have 
suffered the torments of mis-judgement by their 
fellow countrymen. 


I did not realise on June 17 that it was to be our. 
last meeting. As I took leave of him, I got a deep 
feeling as if he was telling me a part of his testa- 
ment: an enlightened concept of secular-federal 

, culture. 


On Farooq has fallen a very R mantle and he 
has to grów a lot to fill it. Kashmir’s polity remains 
difficult; in this he will have to quickly acquire a 
large part of his father's insight and outlook. 


But\ future does not depend upon him alone. 
What are the policy objectives of the Central leader- 
ship? 

Delhi must realise that attempts to ‘stoogise’ 
Farooq or covertly undermine Article 370 of the 
Constitution, will be counter-productive. Jamat-i- . 
Islami and its cultural roots are not informidable. 
It can be countered effectively by a leadership 


' «whom Kashmiris respect for its commitment to 


their interests. 


Experience of 1953-75 should make us see that 
even men of stature like Bakshi and Sadiq found 
it hard to build a credible base since the highly 
politicised Valley does not .accept any one, whom 
they suspect to be under the thumb of Delhi or 
.who derives his strength from anywhere else but 
the soil of Kashmir. Farooq will have to balance 
his credibility at home with acceptance at Delhi. 
It is a delicate act. | 


What role will Congress(I) play in the Valley? 
Perhaps some of them will soon pressurise the 
Centre to find them a seat on the State's Treasury 
benches. Minus their personal credibility and with 
an image of ‘Anti-Abdullah’ they can only harm 
Farooq. But then in the Congress ranks there is a 
'far-sighted statesman — Syed Mir Qasim. In all 
these years, despite serious denigration, he has kept 
his nerves and retained his clear sight and has thus 
sustained a credible base in the minds of his own 
people. Sheikh Sahib also told me that he had 
great deal of respect of Mir Qasim and had offered . 
to send him to Rajya Sabha last year. The offer 
was not accepted by the High Command in Delhi 
for rather odd reasons. 

Farooq and Mir Qasim standing together can 
form an effective nuclei of leadership. Organi- 
sational structures can, of course, be moulded to 
suit the national needs. П 





Participatory. Action Research = бз 


Theory and Practice | 
MUHAMMAD ANISUR RAHMAN 


ATIEMPTS by educated activists to generate parti- 

cipatory grassroots processes for improvement 
of the economic and social status of the under- 
privileged in South Asia are many, and the number 
is growing. A process of cross-fertilisation between 
them is ongoing, at both national and international 
levels. Workshops bringing together several volun- 
tary groups engaged in such work are common- 
place in India and Bangladesh. 

While such works, naturally, have many differ- 
ences in their approaches, broad similarities can be 
observed in many of them. For those which are in 
close touch with one another, methodological and, 
indeed, ideological convergence seems to be 
approaching. Methodologically, a converging trend 


. in the following direction may be observed: 

1., Catalytic initiatives are taken by persons coming from 
the well-educated class, independent of macro-social orga- 
nisations such as political parties, to promote self-mobilisa- 
tion of the rural underprivileged for group or organised 
action to emerge from out of their own deliberations. 

2. The starting point in generating such grass-roots 


processes is the stimulation of the underprivileged for getting: 


together to inquire why they are poor and oppressed through 
social investigation and analysis of their own. 

3. Theunderprivileged are encouraged to discuss what 
they could do, by uniting, to overcome poverty and oppres- 
sion. They are encouraged to form groups or organisations 
of their own, whose structure and functioning are to be 
decided by them, and through these to take economic and 
social action according to their self-deliberated priorities. 

4. Attempt is made to generate а : self-reliance conscious- 
ness’ among the underprivileged, and an attitude of assertion 
of their knowledge, views and decisions vis-a-vis outsiders. 
Materially, external resources and expertise are not consi- 
dered to be primary in solving their problems — these are 
offered only as supplements when needed and are available. 
In the use of external resources emphasis is placed on the 
further development of people’s own resources and skills. 

3. The Paris are encouraged to meet periodically in 

“camps” or ‘‘people’s workshops" for review of their experi- 
ences, to "undertake periodic fact-finding investigations of 
their environnient, and to take decisions for subsequent 
action based on their own research thus conducted — seeking 
thereby to generate a process of people's praxis, that is, 
progressive action-reflection rhythm. 

6. The people, once they have developed experience in 
mobilising and in organised action, are encouraged to stimu- 
late and assist other underprivileged people also to start 
similar action and to gradually form higher level organisa- 
tions by federating smaller ones. 

7. Dependence of the people on the initial catalysts is 
supposed to cease, through the generation and development 
of internal leadership, cadres and skills. This does not 
necessarily mean actual physical withdrawal of the catalysts 
from people’s processes; but the people should, within a 
reasonable time, be able to carry on with their collective 
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activities on their own, while a catalyst may seek new roles 
in their progressive development. 

8. The initiators of such action have not only a practical 
but also a research interest, in generating and assisting such 
self-reliant people’s processes: This includes a search for 
methodology of self-reliance-sensitive catalytic action, for 
a role of intellectuals i in the development of people’s praxis 
and "people's power", and inquiry into the implication of 
such interaction for social transformation. This research, 
however, is subordinate to the people's collective interests 
as perceived by them. 


UNDERLYING all such work is the ideology that 
a self-conscious people, those who are currently 
poor and oppressed, will progressively transform 
their environment by their own praxis. In this pro- 
cess others may play 4 catalytic and supportive 
role, but will not dominate. 

Many participatory action researchers claim to 
have been inspired by the ideals of historical 
materialism. Indeed, the notion of “class struggle" 
as opposed to class harmony is implicit in PAR’s 
approach which separates out the poor and oppres- 
sed for self-conscious mobilisation to assert them- 
selves; the resulting actions of the oppressed are . 
inevitably constituting class struggles.of different 
forms, testifying.to the inherent class consciousness 
of the oppressed. 

Historical materialism, however, has passed 
through many hands, in theory as -well as in its 
application, and there seems no longer to be any 
broad consensus as to its operational meaning. The 
recent growth of PAR as an activity independent 
from Left political parties suggests that it is oppos- 
ed, at least, to a certain interpretation of this 
ideology which views social transformation as 
primarily the task of a “vanguard” party which 
will assume (itself) to have a consciousness that is 
“advanced” relative to the consciousness of the 
oppressed masses, and who will mobilise the masses 
for social revolution and social reconstruction. 
One feels from interaction with PAR activists that, 
in fact, the growth of PAR owes itself to the crisis 
of the Left as well as to the crisis of the Right: 
application of the “vanguard party" theory has’ 
produced structural change in a number of situa- 
tions, but there is evidence that in several of them 
newer forms of domination over the masses have 
emerged, апа to this the “‘vanguards” have not 
shown much sensitivity. People's liberation in many 
* revolutionary" societies has, as a result, remained 
elusive. The ultimate caricature of the revolutionary 
ideal of liberation is showing (at the time of writing) . 
in Poland where a self-generated countervailing 
power of working class vis-a-vis the vanguard is 
being militarily suppressed in the name of pro- 
tecting ''socialism", which seemed to be a strategy 
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of development based on paternalistic deliveries 


to the people through expertise and. with massive 
borrowed finance. 
people, the strategy has failed even in its own terms 
and has led the country into economic and Зана 
bankruptcy. 

- Historical experience of this nature calls for re- 
thinking of the meaning of “liberation”. Libera- 
tion, surely: must be opposed to all forms of elite 
domination over the masses. The dominant view 
of social transformation has been preoccupied with 


the need for changing. existing, oppressive struc-, 
This is - 


tures of relations in material production. 
certainly a necessary task. But.— and this is the 
distinctive viewpoint of. PAR — domination of 
masses by elites is rooted not ‘only: in the polarisa- 
tion of control. over the means. of material pro- 
duction but also over the means of knowledge рхо 
.duction including, as in the former case, the social 
power to determine what is valid or useful know- 
ledge. Irrespective of which of these two polarisa- 
tions sets off a- process of domination, it can be 
argued that one reinforces the other іп augmenting 
and pérpetuating this process. By now, in most 
polarised societies, the gap'between those who have: 
social power over the process of knowledge gene- 


ration — an important form of “capital” inasmuch’. 


as knowledge is a form ОЁ social power — and 
those who have not, have reached dimensions no 
less formidable than the gap in access to means of 
physical production. History is showing that a 
convergence of the latter gap in no way ensures 


convergence of the former; on the contrary, exis- · 


tence of the latter has been seen to offset the advan- 


tages of revolutionary closures of the former апа · 


„has set off processes of domination once again. . 


For improving the possibility of liberation, there- · 


fore, these two.gaps .should be attacked, wherever 
feasible, simultaneously. 
by the masses merely being mobilised by a vanguard 
body with the latter's “advanced” consciousness. 
People cannot be liberated by a consciousness: and 
knowledge other than their own, and a strategy 
such as the above inevitably comprises seeds of new 
forms of domination. It is essential, therefore, 
that the people develop their own endogenous pro- 


cess of consciousness-raising and knowledge-gene- , 


ration, and that this process acquires the social 
power to assert itself. vis-a-vis all elite consciousness 
and knowledge. 

The change in the relations of knowledge that is 
being conceived goes beyond the Maoist concept of 
“from. the masses, to the masses". The Chinese 
Revolution did seek to legitimise people’ s knowledge 
and thought, and ‘asked elites to go to the masses 
and learn from them. But the task of systematising 
people’s thought was given, it seems, to the elites 
(intellectuals) and not to the masses, with the pre- 
sumption that the people are incapable of. syste- 
matising: their own thought, that is, build their own 
science. 
ultimately with the elites. Whether “Mao Tse-tung 
thought” correctly reflects people’s thought or not, 


the process of its systematisation was, apparently, 


external to the process of people’ s own collective 
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Managed without involving: the · 


This is not accomplished - 


In this view, revolutionary’ theory rests ' 


reflection, and the knowledge that was built was: ` 
‚ їп the.end handed down to the people. 


The wis- 
dom of all great religions can be traced to the wis- 
dom of ordinary people revealed at some point or 
other in some or other context; but systematised 
religion descending from above and preached as a 
faith, rather than (scientifically) 
through processes of people's own (collective) self- 


' reflection, is alienating rather than liberating. It can 
+ also be replaced by another religion if the faith does | 


not work, or if the “prophet” dies: 


PAR isa search for ways of promoting the dual 
transformation process conceived above by generat- - 


ing and assisting processes of people’s own praxis. 
It starts at the grass roots, as a micro-level activity, 
and seeks to stimulate and assist grass-roots pro- 


cesses to develop into a wider .movement. How far. 


this can go from any given situation cannot be use- 
fully speculated in the abstract — PAR, and the 
development of people's praxis which it seeks to pro- 
mote, are creative acts that must move with skill 
and tact in order to creaté and expand space for its 
own continued growth. Ín this.sense there is no 
theory of how PAR may, if at all, bring about macro- 
structural change by itself, or through the processes 
that it génerates. In fact, the notion of praxis-is 


‘opposed to such theorising which asks and presumes 


to answer questions on the course of progressive 
creative encounters between social forces. 

‘In places where sustained PAR is being possible, 
there is evidence of the generation’ of social trans- 
formation processes at the local level, in terms of 
both of the two relations mentioned above. This 
shows that objective conditions are favourable for 
the development of such processes in these places, 
at least up to a point. For the Asian experiences in 
particular, it appears that a sporting chance exists 


for the oppressed to be able to unite and for their . 


rationalised’ 


x 


collective’ power to wrest significant gains at least 


‘from their immediate exploiters., 


Specific explanation. for the existence of such 


'space in any.given country should'be derived from 


the specific socio-political context. Broadly speak- 
ing, one would surmise that the strength óf the link 


between the status quo of macro power ànd the. 


S 


local elites will be a factor in explaining this pheno- .— 


menon. Thé stronger this link is, the likelier it is for 
macro forces to come to the protection of local 
vested interests in the event of any threat to the, 
latter from organised action by the oppressed, there- 


by making it difficult, for local action by itself to · 


achieve much. On the face of it, this- link isa ques- 
tion of the dynamics of political alliance between 
national and .local elites, a relation. that by itself 
may vary both over time and space, permitting 


‘independent grass-roots mobilisation, more.at cer- 


tain times and in certain areas than at other times 
and in other areas. There may be some role in а 


more basic sense, of the economic worth of local 


elites to the national elites, by way of the depen- 
dence of the privileges of the latter on the appropri- 
ation of economic ‘surplus by the former at the local 
level. 

_ For Bhoomi Sena, the above conjecture is corro- 
borated by a participatory study of the movement 


which observes the money-lending sawkars to be an 
` unproductive class which has been contributing 
little to developing the productive forces of Jungle- 


„patti in order to be able to make any significant ' 
.surplus available for use at “higher” levels. Indeed, 


one of the reasons Bhoomi . Sena has come as far as 
it has, may be ascribed to the contradiction bet- 
ween the feudal money-lending class against which 
the tribals’ struggle is chiefly aimed, and the emer- 
ging class of capitalist farmers in the area, with 
power at the State level no longer committed to 
bail out the former parasitic class. In Sri Lanka, 
attempts (now being withdrawn) to create a welfare 
.State rather than develop the productive.forces, re- 
sulted in the creation of a soft society asa whole, 
"where the “traditional” sector has been subsidised 
with resources raised through taxation of the 
“modern” sector supplemented by foreign aid. And 


in Bangladesh the rulers in recent times have given . 


the impression of being quite content with the 
image of an “international basket сазе”, with suc- 
cess of government policy often equated with the 
amount of foreign aid it is able to obtain, domestic 
resource mobilisation’ remaining at an acutely low 
level. In such situations, the economic worth of 
local-level elites to the national elites is low and in 
places negative, so that popular movements con- 
fronting the former alone may not be viewed by the 
latter as an immediate threat to their material 
interests.. Within limits, the national elites may 
actually be induced to patronise such movements as 
examples of democratic tolerance and concern for 


the'well-being and rights of the poor, a gesture that. 


may.be stimultated also by the support to such 
-movements of foreign donor agencies. for obvious 
reasons. It is, however, also not improbable that 
sections within the national elites may cherish some 
nationalist sentiments, and may be attracted by 
. initiatives in search for an alternative development 
strategy in the: direction of greater national self- 
, reliance, and the support of such quarters may 
actually have played a role in the development. of 
grass-roots people's processes in the Asian region. 
Notwithstanding objective conditions favouring 


the growth of PAR in some countries, there may be . 


limits to this growth in any one of them, given 
ultimately by the macro structure of the society 
-which progressive development ‘of grass-roots pro- 
cesses and their inter-linking may eventually con- 
front. In other societies with different objective 
conditions very little activity of this nature may at 
all be possible. When such limit is reached, it 
would be necessary to seek to change the macro 
structure by appropriate means in order to enable 
the further development of people’ ѕ praxis. 

It is important, however, to note that the deve- 
lopment of genuine people's praxis after macro- 
structural change is likely to be limited by the kind 
of social processes that have preceded it. The classic 
work of Bettelheim on the Soviet Revolution 
reveals, sector by sector, the almost total unpre- 
paredness of the Soviet working class to self-manage 
the task of post-revolutionary reconstruction, so 
that "experts" were able to take over and consoli- 
date their power, and eventually establish a dicta- 
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torship over the people. All revolutions witness this 


'struggle for power, after the old order is over- 


thrown, between forces committed to the release of 
people's initiatives and those seeking to dominate 
the people in new ways. 1t may be suggested that 
a crucial factor by which this struggle may be won. 
or lost is ће relation of knowledge — more specifi- 
cally whether the people, can assert their right to 
apply their own knowledge in reconstructing society, 
and their autonomy of choice of outside knowledge, 
rather than submitting to external expertise in a 
state of helplessness. 

The earlier people's praxis starts, the greater 
should be the consciousness and confidence of the 
people at any stage to resist an invasion of expertise: 
Accordingly, the liberational potential of the des- 
truction of an old order should be greater the more 
advanced is people's praxis at the time of this act 
of the revolution. It is therefore never too early 
to start PAR, if space for this exists or can be 
created. Under such conditions, vanguard praxis 
cannot be viewed as a substitute for people’s praxis, 
if liberation indeed is the objective. The growth of 
PAR, and for that matter popular movements, in 


“several countries in recent times demonstrates 


that people’s praxis is possible, right now. This is a 


_challenge to ali "vanguards". to clarify their com- 


mitment. 'The possibility exists, unfortunately, 
that (һе further development of PAR, that’ even 
reactionary social structures may permit, may be 
pre-empted by the action of other macro-social 
forces committed to some kind of structural change 
but indifferent to the development of self-assertive 
people’s initiatives. 

Notwithstanding many obstacles, there is some 
assurance that the ‘ongoing PAR in different coun- 
tries may not be in vain. There is evidence already 
of the impact of the Freirian work on revolutionary 
thinking, and if it has not by itself yet made a 
"revolution" in any single country, revolutionary 
leaderships after coming into power are seeking to 
adapt the Freirian method .in educational program- 
mes for reconstructing society (in Cuba, Nicaragua, 


. Guinea-Bissau, etc). Thus even micro-level experi- 


ments within restricted space can develop liberation- 
promoting knowledge and methods that may find 
macro-level application after space for this has been 
created by revolutionary action. The same may be 
said of the micro-level initiatives that are ongoing 
in Asia — any national leadership in such countries 
which may search for ways for social reconstruc» 
tion that may not end up with an inglorious and 
often hopeless strategy of delivery of development 
from above and outside, will do well to consider 
the methodology of generating self-reliant people’s 
processes that some of these initiatives are deve- 
loping. 

But PAR itself needs to be- ‘modest about its own 
role. It should be admitted that it constitutes a 
rather unusual interaction between two social 
classes: in terms of material production intellectuals 
are primarily a. consumer class, vis-a-vis the class 
of direct producers, and in terms of knowledge pro- 
duction it is, traditionally, the opposite. It is signi- 
ficant to observe that PAR postulates eliminating 
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the second class distinction but not the first, in so 
far as intellectuals are not supposed to engage in ` 
manüallabour. Thus PAR postulates perpetuation 
of one of the “great contradictions" in society. This . 
must imply deep tensions in terms of the distribu- 
tion of material privileges and social power, from 
which PAR cannot be claimed to be immune. ; 

PAR, after all, is threatening to become a respec- 
table intellectual movement, and participatory 
researchers are gaining in social status, within and 
across national frontiers. PAR is getting institution- 
alised, and this will corrupt some in this move- 
ment at the same time that this will promote its 
growth. Pew 

Finally, PAR constitutes praxis of the partici- 
patory researcher as well as that of the people, and 
the two processes are different, rooted in the res- 
pective traditions and accumulated wisdoms of the 
two parties in this interaction. The consequent 
pairs of knowledge-building and self-transformative 
processes may not always be in harmony, aggrav- 
ating the tension that is inherent in this interac- 
tion. 


THE epistemological standpoint of PAR opposes - 


that of other schools such as empiricism, logical 
positivism and structuralism, which reject (social) 
value-bias in what is considered to be "scientific" 
research, and from. the same principle adopt the 
detached observational method of social inquiry. 
It may be argued, however, that no research in the 
final analysis; can be value-free, although some 
specific inquiries may not be consciously so. - 

'In the first place, although research may be con- 
sidered by some schools to be valid for its own sake 
irrespective of its social use, the “social value- 
added" by research — that is, the social effects of 
the application of the knowledge produced’ by those 
who are in a position to apply it — is an observable 
fact which cannot’be dismissed. Given the struc- 
ture of society, the products of specific research 
activities will be used more by some social class 
than by others, naturally to the greater intended 


benefit of the former. It is in general possible by re- · 


Jatively elementary social analysis (which even the 
“illiterate? oppressed poor. are capable of doing) 
to see which social class will be in a position to use 
a particular knowledge in efforts to promote its 
own interests. In this sense all researches whose 
results may at all be applied in practice, have class 
bias, and this ideological responsibility of research. 
cannot be avoided. : 

In the second place, there can be value-bias, more 
subtle to observe, implicit in the choice of the 
logical system of analysis in social research. Con- 
sider the system.of formal logic vis-a-vis dialectical 
logic. The former postulates that something that 
is observéd to be “A” cannot be “not-A” at the 
same time, thereby ruling out the possibility of a 
change from “А” to “not-A” in certain ways which 
are considered to be possible by the latter. Policy 
conclusions from research of the same phenomenon 
by the two logical systems may therefore differ, 
with possible ideological implications that may be 
important. Thus, for example, if the poor. are 
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observed to be incapable of doing social analysis, 
formal logic would tend to conclude that they 


Should therefore receive education to do.so; but 


dialectical logic, postulating that the observed in- 
capability unites with its opposite into which it may 


. transform itself in response to appropriate stimul- . - 


ation, might suggest a different kind of pedagogy to 
provide this stimulation — an act of liberating the 
thought process—to the people rather than for out- 
siders to educate the poor. The profound ideolo- 
gical difference between the two conclusions should 
be obvious. 


In the third place, ideological bias is direct in the. 


detached observational method of social research 
which implies a ''subject-object" relationship bet- 


. ween the researcher and the researched (the people) 


in contrast to the "subject-object" relationship of 
participatory action. research, Research: on the 
oppressed people by external researchers with a 


subject-object relationship assumes and asserts the . 


myth of incapability of the people to participate in 
the research as equals. This humiliates the people, 
and alienates them from their own power of gener- 


ating knowledge relevant for transforming their en- · 


vironment by their own initiative. - This makes 
them wait upon elite researchers.to come and find 
the facts about them, to write about them and 
make policy recommendations for outsiders to solve 
their problems. This helps perpetuation of domin- 
ation of the people for which as we have observed 
not only their economic dependence, but also their 


intellectual dependence on privileged elites, are 


responsible. In this way this research methodology 
Mainstream 
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has contributed to inaction of the people and has 
invited action by others, and has had therefore pro- 
found action as well as ideological consequences. 


Needless to say, “radical” research by the non-parti- ` 
cipatory method including ' ‘vanguard praxis" that 


has not involved the people, has also its responsi- 
bility in this matter. 

Finally, the methodological premise that know- 
ledge must be produced by detached observation 
has also contributed to the creation and perpetu- 
ation of a **class" of intellectuals (experts: techno- 
cracy) distinct from the masses of direct producers, 
constituting a separation .of mental from manual 
labour, a class which has been seen to be politically 
active in controlling or influencing social power to 
promote their own privileges in both pre- and post- 
"revolutionary" situations. In this sense non-in- 

‘volvement is a myth — the social researcher is in- 
volved consciously or unconsciously in his/her own 
bid for social power, and the observational method 
'of research serves as an instrument to promote this 
interest. 

One may question also a claim to “objectivity” in 
research if this were to: mean being free from 
subjective bias. The methodological biases discussed 
above are subjective biases. 
also in conceptualising and categorising most 
human phenomena, and full communicability of 
such concepts and categories requires a Sharing 
of sensuous (subjective) perceptions — that is, com- 


. munication at a subjective level in addition to 


` formal definitions if these are so defined. 


There is, however, another sense in which research 
may be defined to be objective (or, for that matter, 
*'scientific"), that is, in the sense of the methodology 
and product having passed a process of social 
verification. This produces social knowledge which 
is distinct from knowledge that is purely individual, 
or subjective. Objectivity in this sense requires 
transition from the individual to a collective. This 
in turn requires that: (a) a collective is defined; 
(b) codes of communication (language) exist or are 


developed within the collective; and (c) agreement be . 


reached within the collective as to valid methods of 
investigation, reasoning and refutation of observa- 


Such bias is inherent. 


tions and arguments. 

Research in all well-established schools has a 
verification system of the above nature, explicitly or 
implicitly, and is objective, if verified within its 
own paradigm. In the more advanced schools the 
method of verification has by now become more or’ 
less standardised, and verification is often possible 
by mechanical application of certain rules or argu- 
ments so that inter-personal communication may 
not be necessary for establishing its objectivity. It 
is important to recognise, however, that objectivity 
in this sense is relative, internal to the collective 
concerned. For those not belonging to this collec- 
tive, either because of a lack of communicability or 
because they do not accept its premises or rules, 


this knowledge either has no meaning or is not. 


acceptable. There is in this sense no universality in 
any "science" in so far as the entire human race 
does not constitute a collective for the purpose of 
scientific knowledge generation. If the Chinese have 
not followed the verification system of some Wes- 
tern school in developing their knowledge, this does 
not make acupuncture, for example, a piece of 
“unscientific?” knowledge in the endogenous deve- 


· lopment of the Chinese medical science. 


PAR, an emerging school of research, also 
generates objective (scientific) knowledge in the 
above sense. It is in general the dialogical process 
of collective reflection, when people “withdraw” 
from action for review and decision-making in their 
action-reflection rhythm. It is argumentative, and 
dependent on consensus rather than on pre-estab- 
lished rules to be applied mechanically. This does 
not make this process any less: objective (scientific) 
than other types of research, as long as the neces- 
sary-criteria for objectivity are satisfied. The people 
are entitled to see their "ghosts", as professional 
researchers see theirs, and regard them as part of 
their objective reality, a scientific truth for them in 
their endogenous knowledge-building process, as 
long as their existence can be collectively verified 
tentatively ata point of time, open to subsequent 
refutation. 

An immediate objective of PAR is to return: to 
the people the legitimacy of the knowledge they are 
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capable of producing, through their own collectives 
and verification systems they may decide to establish 
themselves, as fully scientific, and their right to use 
. this knowledge — not excluding any other forms of 

knowledge but not dictated by them—as guide in their 
own action. The reappropriation of this right by 


the people and its assertion i$, considered by PAR 


to be fundamental in the promotion of its ideology - 


of dual-social transformation, for the elimination of 


` а major source of dependence that is standing in the 


way of people's liberation in both pre-and post- 
“revolutionary” societies.[] 





Technical education апа Tribal Awakening 


NADEEM MOHSIN. 


Сснришр Tribes in India have been a neglected 

lot for a considerable period. Only after the 
inception of plarining have their interests come to 
be .taken into account by planners and policy- 
makers. Heavy investments have been made by the 
Government for the amelioration of this down- 
trodden section. Education has received high 
priority. Besides financial incentives, seats have 


been reserved for students from these groups. In' 


technical and. vocational courses, apart from 
general ‘education, provision has been made for 
relaxation in age for admission, enabling Scheduled 
Tribes students to avail of the facilities of these job- 
oriented courses. Asa result of these measures, 
considerable progress. has been made in the educa- 
tion of these groups. 


Development of technical education has been one. 


of the major achievements of the post-Independence 
period. The creation of the All-India Council for 
Technical’ Education in 1945 and the Report of the 
‚ Scientific Manpower Committee in 1947 had far- 
reaching influence in this sphere. "Development of 
, technicaleducation as it relates to industry was 
promoted through the Apprenticeship Act (1961), 
the Industrial Training Institutes (ITIs) and junior 
technical schools at the skilled- worker level and the 
spread of Polytechnics at the technician level. 
Another factor that helped was the assistance 
received from friendly countries and international 
organisations in the form of scientific and technical 
equipment, services of experts in various branches 
of technology and facilities abroad for training 
teachers. 


Unfortunately however it is still widely felt that 


vocational education at school level is an inferior 
form of education, fit only for those who fail in 


general education, and the last choice of parents - 


and students. . A concerted effort is needed by both 
Government and industry through enlightened wage 
policies, vocational guidance and education of 
public opinion, to promote the status and value 
of the skilled craftsman and technician. 
- А study of the exposure of Scheduled Tribes 
students to technical institutions and ITIs is of 
importance, considering the opportunities these 
institutions provide in the job market. These 


institutions were started to produce semi-skilled . 


and skilled workers апа middle-level technicians to 
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cater to the demands of newly-established indus- 
tries. In view of the poor. socio-economic back-. 
ground and aptitudes for manual work among 
Scheduled Tribes students, it is expected that a 
large number of students belonging to these groups 
will take advantage of the facilities and. be able to 


meet the need of middle-level manpower required ..' ` 


for industries. 
Different types of institutions impart technical 


and vocational education at intermediate and school _ 
level. The Institute of Applied Manpower Research - 


(IAMR) conducted the Third All-India Survey and. 


categorised such institutions into’ twenty groups. A 


However, some of these provide in-service training 
of very short duration. According to figures avail- 
able for 1975-76, there were in all 1,770 institutions 
inthe country imparting technical and industrial 
training. Total enrolment in these institutions was 
1,24,397. Scheduled Tribes students form about 4 
per cent of total enrolment. This is much less than 
their proportion in the population -(6.9 per cent). 
There are large-scale variations in the enrolment of 


Scheduled Tribes students in different States but in ` 


general, their enrolment is less than their proportion 


. in the population of the State concerned. 


In Bihar the picture is no different. The enrolment 
figures of ITIs in different districts of the State 
show that there is a large degree of under-utilisation 
of seats among Scheduled Tribes students. The 
number of students enrolled in different years in 
different trades/courses is always lower than the 


number of seats sanctioned. The picture appears all ` 
the more gloomy considering the various facilities ` 


and incentives provided by the State Government. 


The most important incentive is in the form. of‘ 


scholarships for students studying in ITIs and Poly- 
technics. The value of scholarship is of Rs 45' per 


month in ITIs and Rs 150 in. Polytechnics, the .. 


Jatter being higher because of its engineering orient- 


‘ation and better job prospects. There is also à _ 
reservation of seats in Polytechnics to the extent of | 


14 per cent of intake capacity. In the ITIs, reserva- 
tion for Scheduled Tribes students varies from area’ 


to area, depending on the percentage of Scheduled - 
Tribes population in each area. For example, in the 


ITI at Ranchi, 64 per cent of the seats are reserved 
for Scheduled Tribes students, because of their high 
concentration in Ranchi district, In the ITI at 
Monghyr, on the other; hand,. the percentage is a 
mere 1.41.. There is also age relaxation of three 


.years at the time of admission, For admission in 


Polytechnics, -the Scheduled Tribes students get 
20 per cent grace. Other benefits accruing to such 
' students are book bank facilities, coaching pro- 
grammes prior to admission, etc. Last but not the 
least is reservation of jobs in public undertakings 
after completion of technical training. 

In spite of all these facilities and incentives; 
Scheduled Tribes students feel there has not been 
much improvement in their status, though . the 
majority of them are aware of the reservation of 


jobs in public undertakings and do feel that edu-- 


cational facilities provided- for them are more or 
less adequate. 
of extending the policy of reservation in employ- 
ment to the private sector. . It is gratifying to note 
‘that the bulk of students have not encountered 
much difficulty in securing the benefits provided 
under various schemes. : 

Enrolment figures of Scheduled Tribes students 
have been increasing over the years, though 
marginally. This means that although there has 
been under-utilisation of seats, the percentage of 
under-utilisation is gradually diminishing. The 
trend is perhaps indicative of. a new awakening. 


However, certain trades/courses, according to the 


students, are not well taught and -have low employ- 
‘ment potential. This depicts their assessment ability 
and growing optimism. А . 

The Oraon and Munda appear to have a greater 
awakening than the Santhals, whose population 
among the Scheduled Tribes is the highest in the 
State. > ^ 

.Various reasons have been adduced for the 
high degree of under-utilisation of seats. The 
· more important ones аге: (а) The Scheduled Tribes 


students are not yet fully aware of the advantages . 


. of. technical education. (b) In spite of reservation 
of seats, they are unable to compete with students 
belonging to other communities, for securing admis- 
sion in technical institutions, owing to their extre- 
mely poor performance in the admission tests. 
(c) Most of the students are unable to fulfil. the 
requisite qualifications for admission owing to their 
extremely low level of éducational attainment. 
(d) Scheduled Tribes students, by and large; come 
' from a poor economic background. Their parents 
make them work at an early age. (e) Most parents 
are themselves illiterate and do not attach any 
importance to education. 

It is again discouraging to note tbe high dropout 
rate among the Scheduled Tribes students. Some 
of thé reason аге: (а) Poor economic background 
of parents. (b) The Scholarship is less than the 
‘amount actually spent ‘on education. (c) Teaching 
in the institutions is not up to the mark. (4) Lack of 
sufficient apparatus and equipment in the labora- 
tories. (e) Practical teaching and training are 
inadequate. (f) Scheduled Tribes students are 
looked down upon by teachers and students belong- 
ing to other communities. (g) Admission in such 
‘institutions is generally a stop-gap arrangement. 

Scheduled Tribes ex-trainees are a neglected lot. 
The institution from which they pass out does noth- 
ing to safeguard their interests. There is no rapport 
between the institution and the ex-trainees. The 
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At the same time, they are in favour ` 


ex-trainees have at times to wait for Jong ,periods 


‘before getting jobs. Most of them are not satisfied 


with the jobs they -get because of unattractive 
remuneration. The scope for self-employment is 


very limited owing to lack of investment capacity. &' 


At times, even the training remains unutilised.: 
The end result is frustration. 

The facilities and incentives provided to the 
Scheduled Tribes students need thorough restructur- 
ing. In these days of acute inflation and consider- 
ing the fact that the majority of the students are in 
the grip of acute poverty, a scholarship of Rs 45 a 
month is too meagre. The scholarship amount in 
ITIs should be raised to Rs 150 a month, so that 
иен are not tempted to quit in search of any 
job. 

: The high incidence of dropouts is a matter of 
concern. This has to be mitigated by a cohesive 
and concerted effort. The need is to create social 
awareness among these students through education. 
Since the Scheduled Tribes students are still edu- 
cationally very backward, to bring this exceptionally 
backward community on the educational canvas, it 
would be desirable to provide special incentives. 
In many cases, sending a child to school means an 
immediate fall in family income and a long-term 
investment of a doubtful nature. Researches have 


' shown that the main reason for dropouts among 


Scheduled Tribes children is the poverty of the 
parents. Provision of mid-day meals, supply of 
books, etc., may attract children to school. The 
programme will not be successful unless the people 
atlarge are involved in the process and begin to 
realise the value of educatiori. 

Too sharp ‘a distinction must not be drawn bet- 
ween general and technical education. General 
school education should introduce children to the 
world of work and to.an understanding of science 
and technology. Technology itself is evolving so 
rapidly that a student who receives only a narrow 
and specialised training, to the exclusion of general 
education іп` the sciences and humanities, will 
quickly find his skills obsolescent and ill-fitted for 
the complexity of the demands of the modern 
world. Therefore, while all general education 
should contain some technical education of a pre- 


“vocational nature, all technical education should 


also contain an appropriate element of general 
education. | 

The type of training given at technical institutions 
is not sufficient to give to the industry an employee 
competent to discharge all responsibilities. Тһе 
training given within the institutions should be 
based on collaboration with industry, which in turn ., 
should cooperate in joint: training schemes, make 
available facilities and staff for part-time teaching, 


‚ assist in drawing up courses of study and make 


technical cereers attractive. 

All that has so far been done by the Government 
for the amelioration of the Scheduled Tribes is 
merely a drop in the ocean. Nevertheless, the ball 


.has been set rolling, and if the Scheduled Tribes 
. utilise the opportunities they will not be far from 


their destination as fully. participating citizens in 
Indian democracy. П \ 
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Regionalism in South Asia 


Ф RAJARAM PANDA 


Once the beginning of the 

1980s, regionalism in South 
Asia has been both an active 
issue of international politics and 


an operational priority for India's . 


' foreign policy and diplomacy, as 
is also the case with some of its 
South Asian neighbours. Super- 
power confrontation looms over 
‘the South Asian region, threaten- 
ing to involve the countries of 
the region in the confrontational 
politics of the major powers. 

The developments of the 1980s 
have revived world interest in 
regionalism as an instrument 
of conflict control and manage- 
ment in, convulsed regions like 


the Persian Gulf and South Asia.. 


An active quest for a regional 
framework of conflict manage- 
ment.and political, economic and 
security cooperation is now for 
the first time firmly on the 
national agenda of almost all 
countries of the region including 
India and Pakistan. 

Global interest in regional 
frameworks, however, blocks a 
regional cooperation infrastruc- 
ture in South-west and South 
Asia. The existing literature on 
international politics’ does not 
show an architecture of regional- 
ism outside the purview of the 
super-powers. In fact, those who 
have been labouring in the field 
of a New World Order have 
generally frowned upon regional 
frameworks as undermining a 
‘robust future international order. 
At the same time, despite the 
proliferation of regional group- 
ings afound the globe, only a 
few have met with limited suc- 
cess, excluding those that have 
flourished under .the aegis of 
either super-power (for example, 
NATO and Warsaw Pact). 

Autonomous regionalism pro- 
pounded by countries like India, 


which alone can contribute to the . 


mosaic of an emerging . stable 
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world order, tends to come into 
conflict with the regionalism of 
the two super-powers. For ins- 
tance, the so-called Carter 


Doctrine was projected in Janu- 


ary 1980 under the banner of a 


“Framework of Regional Coope- . 


ration”. Similarly, the Soviets 
have been trying to build a 
framework of regional coopera- 
tion spanning South-west and 
South Asia under their de facto, 


if not de jure leadership. 


Any analysis of Asian regional- 
ism must, therefore, rest on the 
configuration of contemporary 
international politics. In an inter- 
national ambience of dispersal 
and diffüsion of power, with two 
global super-powers equally arm- 
ed with interventionist might 
confronting each other for a 
favourable balance of power in 
the developing areas of the world, 
with detente a hostage of the 
dangerously ascending conflict of 
interests and wills of the super- 
powers in the Third World, auto- 
nomous frameworks of regional 


“cooperation built around one or 


more of the medium powers can 
defuse regional and global ten- 


sions, prevent the further exacer- , 
‘bation -of the already revived 


Cold War, and check a suicidal 
drift to World War III. If auto- 
nomous regionalism does not 
appealto the world intellectual 
community as the cornerstone of 
a more desirable international 
order, regionalism outside the 
aggressive ambits of the super- 


powers will not be sustained as ' 
. a viable and stable condition of 


a better world order. A crucial 
point, however, remains to be 
seen, namely, how autonomous 
regionalism can be a viable 
stream of international politics 
anda more acceptable alterna- 
tive to the globalism of the 
super-powers, or what kind of 
peaceful coexistence of super- 
power globalism and autonomous 
regionalism of the medium non- 
aligned powers could be envi- 


. Sioned. 


The environment. 


, rity 


` gional cooperation 


in ` South 


Asia for regionalism to flourish 
was more conducive in the late 


1970s than it was at the begin- -. 


ning of that decade. Regional 


powers of South. Asia were able . 
to exercise greater freedom of 


action in terms of regional solu- 
tions to regional problems and 
thus emerged as regional actors 
at regional level. But the intro- 
duction of а new arms face by . 
the United States by funneling 
sophisticated. military ‘hardware 


has emerged as a deterrent to . 


meaningful regional cooperation. 
While Pakistan's justification of * 


. arms procurement is based on 


the rationale of perceived secu- 
threat. following Soviet 
action in Afghanistan, India has 
not overlooked the implication 


: of this development -nor has re- 


mained unconcerned about its 
own security. However, India 
has adopted a global approach 
in its arms procurement program- 
me by diversifying' supply sources 
— Britain, West Germany, 
France and the Soviet Union — 
to bolster its defence. This deve- 
lopment might retard the growth 


of autonomous regionalism as an - 


alternative to the globalism of the 
super-powers. 

'The need of economic develop- . 
ment,. however, calls for a re- 
infrastruc- 
ture, and India's economic supe- 


.riority vis-a-vis other countries 


of the region demands from it a 
more active role in South Asian 


economic developmental pro- ' 


grammes. The negative percep- 
tion of a ‘big brother’ in India 
can be eliminated by the mean- 
ingful role India can play by 
channelising its enormous human, 
and technological resources in a 
cooperative arrangement for the 
economic development of the 
whole region.  . 

Since the beginning of the 
1980s, interest in the idea of 
South Asian regionalism has, re- 
vived. In May 1980, Gen. Ziaur 
Rahman, then President of 


-Bangladesh, proposed to the 


Government of India a regional 


YT 
ty 
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conference to discuss regional 
cooperation in economic, social 
and cultural fields, and India res- 
ponded positively to the pro- 
posal. The regional grouping 
was to include seven countries — 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, the 


Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan and , 


Sri Lanka. The need for such a 
grouping was felt because of the 


increasing differentiation within’ 


the Third World and the not in- 
considerable benefits that similar 
coalitions elsewhere have brought 
to the participants. . 
Cooperation on a regional 
basis on economic, social and 
cultural problems is certainly a 
desirable subject. However, there 
are many political issues on 
which differences exist. Bangla- 
desh, Nepal and Sri Lanka fav- 
our cooperation in economic and 
trade matters, with the whole 
region considered a single, integ- 
rated market, while Pakistan 


would like to exclude economic - 


matters for the moment, and 
India tends to put greater empha- 
sis on increased traffic within the 
region in economic and cultural 
goods. Both Nepal and Bhutan 
being landlocked ^ countries, 
access to sea is vital to their 
trade. For Bangladesh, agricul- 
tural prosperity is tied up with 
harnessing Ganga waters over 
the sharing of which it has a 
longstanding dispute with India. 
Pakistan internationalising the 
Kashmir issue has prevented the 
development of political under- 
standing with India. This has 
also prevented ` both countries 
: from exploiting the mutual ad- 
vantages of geography. Conse- 
quently, trade and commerce 
have not flourished as they should 
have. 7 

Despite all this, international 


developments make this a propiti- - 


ous time for South Asian nations 
to seek mutual understanding 
in a regional institutional frame- 
work. The meeting of the Foreign 
Secretaries of the seven South 
Asian nations was careful to 
avoid polemics on issues which 
are already being dealt with 
bilaterally. Though the ASEAN 


was cited as a model, the absence. 


of a comparable identity of inte- 
rests or motivation for collective 
self-reliance is conspicuous, in 
South Asia. The joint commu- 
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nique issued after the talks re- 
presented a commonly agreed 
Choice of.areas in which regional 
cooperation would be possible 
and would effectively help the 
countries concerned. 

The Bangladesh proposal finally 
resulted in the “Bangladesh Paper 
on Regional Co-operation", pre- 
sented in December 1980. It spelt 


out possible areas of cooperation, - 


such as  telecommunication, 
meteorology, transport, shipping, 
tourism, 
joint ventures, market promotion, 
scientific and technological co- 
operation, educational and techni- 
cal cooperation, and cultural 
exchanges. It received a ‘great 


deal of attention at the first meet- 


ing of all the seven countries of 
the region held at the: level of 
Foreign Secretaries in Colombo 
in April 1981. Indeed, the logic 
of South Asian development 
demands that all the seven coun- 
tries help build the region into a 
viable economic system, optimis- 
ing the utilisation of their internal 
resources, and eliminating all 
external threats to their collec- 
tive security. However, economic 
relations heavily impinge on 
foreign policies and the aims of 


national security, and therefore, · 


so long as major disputes between 
them are not resolved and mutual 
suspicions remain, the economic 
policies of these countries cannot 
be coordinated on the EEC 


model. Success of regionalism in. 


South “Asia is thus contingent 
upon coordination in approaches 
to policy. 

To continue to explore possibi- 
lity of making regionalism a suc- 
cess, the Foreign Secretaries met 
again in Kathmandu in Novem- 
ber 1981. With the identification 
of three new areas of cooperation, 
the concept of regionalism took 
a giant stride. The Foreign Secre- 
taries continued their search for 
ways to evolve a South Asian 
Community in August 1982 ata 
meeting held at Islamabad. There 
was agreement among the parti- 
cipating delegates to give a poli- 
tical thrust to the proposed 
South Asian cooperation. It has 
been: agreed that the Foreign 
Ministers of the seven countries 
will meet in the middle of next 
year to give a political’ direction 
to the evolving concept of South 


agricultural research, ' 


Asian regionalism. Such a meet- 
ing is likely to take place bet- 
ween May and September 1983, 
depending upon further consul- 
tations to. bé coordinated by 
Pakistan. 

There was agreement not to 
raise bilateral or  contentious 


` issues at meetings concerning 


regional cooperation. They also ` 
decided on holding of seminars, 
exchange of experts among coun- 
tries of the region, training faci- . 
lities, exchange of data on a re- 
gional basis, 
telecommunication facilities by 
linking regional circuits and fore- 
casting of monsoon data. Coop- 
eration in tackling five regional 
diseases was also considered. The 
question of setting up a perma- 
nent secretariat for regional co- 
operation has been deferred till 
the next meeting scheduled for 
next year. India thoughtfully 
avoided pushing the idea of lift- 
ing trade barriers.[]' ` ; 





TWO WORLDS 


$ 
‘Such an astonishing world! 
It is here. 
dying with abundance, 
living in want. 


In the townships sick people 

are roaming like hungry wolves. 
The granaries are full of wheat, 
but they are kept locked. 


Machines could weave a path of silk 
from the earth to the sun. 

But the people are naked, 

the people go barefoot. 


Such an astonishing world; 
It is here. í 

While the fish drink coffee, 
the children find no milk. 
They are fed with words, 
the pigs with potatoes... 


—Nazim Hikmet, Turkish poet 
whose eightieth birth anniversary 
was observed recently, 
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improvement of . 


Third World versus Drug’ MNCs 


Some Pointers from the Past 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN - 


Wt happens when a Third 
World country dares to 
'challenge the multinationals? It 
gets its knuckles smartly rapped. 
Nobody is surprised at the 
Bangladesh Government's an- 
nouncement that its recent drugs 
ban has been 'eased'. The revi- 
sion is described as having been 


done after considering ‘requests’ · 


from drug firms as well as the 
recommendations of a govern- 
mental committee. Not a word 
about the unanswerably argued 
recommendations of the earlier 
expert committee on whose ad- 
vice the ban had been imposed. 

The 90-day drama in Dacca, 
. from early June (when the drugs 

ordinance was. quickly - followed 
` by pressure from MNCs and 
their governments) to early 
September (when the _ pressure 
had-borne some fruit) brings to 
mind happenings in: the recent 
past in other Third World coun- 
tries. Similar efforts — towards 
reaching essential drugs at low 
cost to the impoverished majo- 
rity—have come to similar ends. 
Bangladesh has merely gone the 
way of Chile, India and Sri 
Lanka — except that its action 
‚ has been bolder and its retrac- 
tion not exactly a total victory 
for the MNCs. The fact that only 
41: out of a total 231 harmful 


drugs have been removed from . 


- the banned list could perhaps be 
taken as a source-of minor com- 
fort. The 18-month grace period 


for balms and ointments can also _ 


be condoned in the sense that no 
Third World government can be 
expected to stand up uncompro- 
misingly against pressure from 
big business. However, imple- 
mentation, even of the modified 
drugs policy, remains the key 


issue. There’s many a slip bet-. 


ween intentions and actual 
actions, for here too history 
unfortunately tends to repeat 
itself — as the following exam- 
ples.show. : 
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Ivan Illich has tellingly des- 
cribed what.happened in Chile 
(Medical Nemesis’ 1975): “Dr 


Salvador Allende, the late Presi- - 


dent of Chile, who was also a 
physician ... proposed forbidding 
the importation of new drugs 
into. Chile unless they had been 
first tested on the, North Ameri- 


' can public for at least seven 


years without being withdrawn 
by the FDA. Healso proposed a. 
reduction of the national pharm- 
acopoeia to a few dozen items, 
more or less the same ones car- 
ried by each .Chinese ‘barefoot 
doctor’. By far. the majority of 


‘Chilean doctors resisted the call 
.of their President; many of the 


minority who tried to translate 
his ideas into practical pro- 


‘grammes were murdered within 


one week after the take-over by 
the, junta on September 11, 
1973." Illich quotes an article in 
a 1974 issue of the New England 


: Journal of Medicine. which says: 


“Physicians identified and deno- 


unced colleagues whom they con- 


sidered politically unacceptable." 
. In India in 1975, the Hathi 
Committee, besides drawing up 
a list of 117 basic drugs, had sug- 
gested abolishing brand names of 
13. There was violent opposition 
from the Organisation of phar- 
maceutical producers. of: India 
(which includes big national firms 
as well as MNCs). The OPPI 
warned that the market would be 
flooded with low-quality pro- 
ducts. (In Dacca, after the ban 
the MNCs tried to raise a bogey 
that life-saving: drugs supply 
would be affected. The strategy 
always follows this pattern: try 
to create panic and if that 


doesn’t work, start the threats.) ` 


Anyway, in. 1978 the Govern- 
ment did accept the idea in prin- 
ciple but decided .to begin with 


-only five drugs. It took another 
‘two years to decide how the 


change would. be introduced. 


.Then it was announced that it 





‘would be made over a seven-year 
period to coincide with the re- 


newal of. brand, name registra- 


tions (Mike Muller, The Health 
of Nations, 1982). Meanwhile of 
course the OPPI is sitting pretty 
and raking in big profits. — . 

Sri Lanka is a country which 


. did swing into action, andeven : 


succeeded for a while until it too. 


` eventually gave in to MNC pres- . 


sure. In 1972 that country set up 
a State Pharmaceuticals Corpora- 


_ tion for bulk buying of all drugs, 


It also took over all imports. 
The well-documented figures of 
an UNCTAD study show that 
.the SPC. was able to cut costs 
drastically to about 40 per cent 
less than what the private sector 
had been paying for imported 


. ingredients six months earlier. 


Then in 1977 the Jayawardene 
Government came to power, the 
„private sector was once again al- 
lowed to import drugs, the SPC's 
wings were effectively clipped 
: and all the benefits that accrued 
from its having monopoly over 
imports were successfully neu- 
tralised. What is particularly 


: significant is the way the MNCs 


behaved during the five-year 
period when the SPC was setting 
an excellent example to the rest 
of thé Third World, demonstrat- 
ing ina practical way the exact 


magnitude of the advantages that 


could be achieved. Р 
In Мау 1973, the President of 
the US Pharmaceutical Manu- 


facturers’ Association wrote to. 


Prime Minister Sirimavo Banda- 
ranaike about “а number of 


corollary consequences" with res- 


pect to foreign investment in Sri 
Lanka. There was also a hint 


that some firms would stop bidd- ^ 


ing for SPC contracts. 


A 1979 issue of the New States- . 
man, referring to this particular - 
phase in Sri Lanka, describes an, 
even more cynical response from - 


the drug industry: “When the 
Bandaranaike Government tried 


EE 
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to set up the SPC, the multi- 
nationals mounted а furious 
' counter-attack. Asked to hire out 
spare capacity to formulate essen- 
tial drugs for the state, Pfizer 
failed to co-operate. And when 
the Government then tried to 
nationalise it, the US Ambas- 
sador threatened to withdraw US 
aid from Sri Lanka. At the time 
there was a cholera epidemic. 
Pfizer was asked to make up 


tetracycline tablets but délayed . 


for so long that the state-had to 
fly. in tablets from abroad at 
enormous expense to meet the 
emergency. After the Govern- 
. ment changed in 1977, the multi- 
nationals ‘were freed once.again 
to ply their deadly trade.” 


In the case of Bangladesh too, 


the US Government quite openly 
_ pressurised the Ershad regime to 
‘reconsider’ its policy, and .the 
‘ ambassadors from five countries 
(whose firms would be affected) 


also openly lobbied for a revision . 


of the ban. 


The sad and unpalatable fact. 


is that MNCs are powerful. if 
‘one expected that Dacca’s new 


drugs policy would be short- 


lived, or at least would be defini- 


tely modified, one was being not 7 


. cynical but realistic. It has hap- 
pened before and will continue 
to happen unless all Third World 
countries rally round to support 
one another in such efforts. In 


fact, even if the amended Dacca . 


policy 'succeeds, it will be a vic- 
tory of sorts with tremendous 
‘implications for the future in all 
other Third World countries. ' As 

the Lancet commented in June 
` goon after the drugs ordinance, 


“The power of the MNCs 15 great , 
and the stakes are high. Та the, Үү 
and their 


past, governments ` 
ministers. have sometimes yielded 
to pressure. If the (Bangladesh) 
Government brings its new policy 
to fruition, the message will not 


be lost on other parts of the . 


Third World. 


The helplessness of the Third- 


World governments exists side by 
sidé with their publicly voiced 
‘concern at international forums 

' over exploitation by drug MNCs. 
' In a keynote address to the 
World Health. Assembly in May 
1981, Indira. Gandhi ‘accused 
drug manufacturers of “‘profiteer- 
. ing from life.or death in deve- 
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loping countries." At her elo- 
quent best; she had lashed out: 


'* Drug manufacturé has become 


a powerful industry, subject to 
thesame driving considerations 


of other big industries, that is, . 
concentration on profits, fierce - 
and recourse to- 


competition, 
hard-sell advertising. Medicines 
which may. be of the utmost 


' .yalüe'to poorer countries can be 


bought by us only at exorbitant 
prices... Sometimes dangerous 


: new drugs are tried out on popu- 


lations of weaker ‘countries 
although their use is prohibited 


within the countries of manu- 


facture.” ^ . 
Back home, however, it is a 
different story. Even officially 


` banned drugs continue to Бе 


sold,’ the Government ‘con- 
sciously? decides to allow the 
sale of certain drugs banned in 
the West, and, within two weeks 
of announcing a ban on the 
dangerous combination-hormone 
drug, turns right round and says 
no, it hasn't been banned after 
all. Rhetoric at Geneva not- 


‘withstanding, every passing day 


in New Delhi sees the Hathi 
Committee's "recommendations 
recede further into oblivion. . 


What's true of India is true in ` 


varying degrees for the whole 


Third World. As a reflection of .- 


the concern felt by developing 


‚ nations, on December 17, 1979, 


the UN General Assembly passed 
a resolution which called for 
global co-operation to prevent 


. damage to health from banned 


chemicals and unsafe pharma- 
ceutical products. Sympathisers 
in the West, and there are many 
of them, who share the Third 
World’s anger against unscrupu- 
lous sales promotion of dubious 
and harmful drugs, have pointed 
out that to control the exporta- 


‚боп of hazardous items more ` 


pressure is needed. from Third 
World countries, from official as 


well as ‘non-governmental agen- 


cies. Two Harvard researchers 


- who have strongly condemned 
the US Government’s latest deci- 


sion to lift its curbs on export ‘of 


. products banned in the USA, last 


year gave a detailed. account in 


the Lancet of the génesis of this 
US move. They had also pointed ` 


out that “eventually presssure 


from potential and actual victim 


will be essential to push export- 


ing countries into a more ethical 


and equitable position." There 
can be no quarrelling with this 
assessment. . 
The vulnerability of govern- 
ments has been seen time and 
again. It now rests with volun- 
tary organisations, pressure 
groups and particularly the press 
to take the initiative. . This 
becomes even more imperative 
considering that af the govern- 
mentallevel, apart from failing 
in their individual efforts, collec- 
tively too the Third World coun- 
tries have failed dismally to sup- 
port one another in their efforts 
at fighting the drug MNCs. Even 
the Bangla drugs ban attracted 
support and publicity in UK and 
USA long before the press in. 
India, its nearest neighbour, 
woke up to the tremendous 
implications of.the Dacca initia- 
tive, Atthe official level. there, 
has of course been dircreet sil- 


ence in this country. Similarly, | | 


past efforts in Chile, Sri Lanka 
and India and failed to elicit any 
sort of vocal support from other 
Third ‘World governments. 

And. worse, with its lips sealed, 
WHO has all along maintained a 
deafening silence, looking on 
with deplorable detachment at 
efforts to translate its own paper 
recommendations into action. 
The Bangladesh episode provés 
once again.the sober truth of 
what a West German pressure 
group said last year at a Geneva 


meeting during which Health 


Action International was formed: 

“Multinationals һауе developed 
skill and experience in influencing 
the, UN system in their favour. 

In particular, in recent years, the 
pharmaceutical industry has 
blocked the WHO essential drugs 


.programme and other initiatives 


meant to control the international 
trade in hazardous and useless 
drugs." Against this background, 
the West German spokesman’ 5 
resolve — “we intend to resist 
such obstruction through com- 
munity action at the grass-roots 
level" — acquires fresh impor- 
tance. Surely the solution for 
the whole Third World lies. in 
such action alone. 

-As HAT has rightly argued, 
“no developing country in which 
multinationals dominate’ the 
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market, and in which private 
medicine flourishes, has yet suc- 
ceeded in eliminating even a 
small proportion of the total 





number of bad, indifferent and 
overpriced products there аге. If 
there is to be progress it seems 
much more likely to be made 


Crusade to. End Dowry em 


INDIRA PANDA 


AHATMA GANDHI once wrote 
in Young India (1929) that 
he would prefer to let the girl 
under his care remain unmarried 


rather than pay a single penny - 


as consideration for her marri- 
age. Such was the reaction of 
the Father of the Nation to a 
system which was then sprouting. 
Now it has grown into a full- 
bloomed tree. It needs complete 
uprooting, not'mere pruning, in 
order to bring happiness to 
society. 


This system is found not only · 


in India but in many countries. 
with ancient civilisations. It was 
more or less confined to aristo- 
' erats as a status symbol and was 
often simply part of a general 
system of inheritance in which 
the married daughters received 


their share of parental property : 


in advance. Ancient Hindu 
scripture have laid down 
Kanyadan as one of the ten 
Mahadanas leading to Moksha or 
salvation. A gift or dana is in- 
complete without dakshina and in 


order to achieve Mahapunya, the — 


bride’s father gives varadakshina. 

The dowry system in its pre- 
‘sent form was generally unknown 
then. In rich and royal families, 
some gifts used to be given to 
, the son-in-law at the time of 
marriage. Instances are found 
in the Ramayana and the Maha- 
' bharata. -But those gifts were 
not nieant as consideration for 
marriage; they were voluntarily 
given after the marriage, out of 
affection. A prenuptial contract 
in this respect is neither contem- 
plated nor countenanced. Among 
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eight forms of marriage there 
existed the Asura form, where 
the sulka or bride price was 
collected by the bride’s father 
and it later-on used to go to the 
"bride only. This old‘ practice 


still prevails among. some tribes - 


and castes. But a reverse form is 
almost universal today — a high 
price is paid not for the bride but 
for the bridegroom. 

Mehr or dower money paid or 
promised to be ‘paid by the 


groom to the bride. during the. 


marriage contract among Mus- 
lims acts as a security for the 
woman. The ancient Romans 
followed the custom of giving of 


property by the bride's father to ` 


the bridegroom for the upkeep 
of the girl—it was called dos. In 
the post-classical period, the hus- 
band was considered trustee of 
the dos. : 

Prof. Derrett in his book 
"Critique on Modern Hindu Law 
‘called dowry a serious social 
abuse and a loathsome social 
disease. In_.its present form, it 
started among people who had a 
lot of ‘money and used it to buy 
their way into families higher up 
im the social hierarchy. The 
institutional structure of Hindu 
society, sociological changes, 
social and religious pressure, the 
practice of hypergamous marri- 
age the caste element, child mar- 
riage, the presence of unemploy- 


. ed uneducated girls, the large 


female population, consideration 
of the housewife as a non-prod- 
uctive economic burden, and the 


attitude of regarding dowry as. 


asymbol of status and prestige, 
have all helped the growth of the 
system on Indian soil. Black 
money has aggravated it. 
Unfortunately, though started 


, among couples. 


through multilateral initiatives." 


At least this lesson must be ' 


learnt from the drama in Dacca 
over the last three months. [7] 


by religious traditions nurtured 
by those who could afford.it, the 
system has now spread to sections 
that cannot afford it. As a social - 
problem, the system has assumed 
alarming proportions. - Though 


it is codemned by social refor- . 


mers and political. leaders, still 
there is competition for suitable 
well-placed bridegroom and the 
highest bidder wins. As such, it. 
creates acute financial problems 


and many middle-class families 


are ruined by selling their lands 


and incurring debts to. meet 
marriage expenses. It creates 
class complex and conflicts 


The daughter- 
in-law is subjected to cruelty 
causing mental . breakdown, 
suicide and unnatural death. She 
is forced to bear patiently all the 


.abuses against her parents or 


guardians. In spite of her beauty, 
education and 'ability, she is. 


:Jooked down upon by her in-laws 


> 


and often by her husband. Some-' , “y 


times it leads to complete break- 


down of marriage, and divorce ` 


is sought. Another evil conse- 
quence is the development of sex 
delinquency. 

‘Balgangadhar Tilak, along 
with other leaders, signed a social 
reform document on November 
9, 1890, discouraging dowry, 
child marriage, etc. The first 
piece of legislation was the Bihar 
Dowry Restraint Act 1950. Later 
on this and other State Acts were 
repealed by the Central Act, the . 
Dowry Prohibition Act: 1961. 
The object of the Act is to pro- 
vide for restraining taking. or 


giving of dowry in marriage... 
While introducing the Bill in the . 


Lok Sabha, A.K. Sen, the then 


Minister of Law, observed that it 


was the first step towards eradi- 


v^ 


= 


cation of the evil. Subsequently 
the Orissa Assembly made denial 
of conjugal rights for non- 
payment of dowry punishable. 
The Act of 1961 contains 10 
sections but no preamble. Section 
2 defines dowry but it is incom- 
plete. Sections 3 and 4 provide 
for punishment measures and 
indicate that the prior permission 
of the State Government is 
required for a court to take 
cognizance of any offence. Sec- 
tions 5 and 6 make it clear that 
the property is finally to be 
transfered to the woman and it 
is for her benefit. Section 8 
states the crime is non-cognizable, 








Transfer Trouble 


Тав article by Anjali Deshpande, 
‘When Transfer Means Trouble’ 
(Mainstream, August 21) touches upon 
the important question of a woman's 
right to work (for wages) and how it is 
undervalued. However, there seems 
to be some confusion in the way it is 
argued. : 

True, when a husband is transferred 
the woman invariably asks for а trans- 
fer herself. Ifthatis not possible she 
resigns her job to accompany 
The reason for this is not merely the 
*grim' prospect of living alone (that 
is, without a man) but the fact that 
much more importance is given to the 
invisible unpaid work that women do 
— of running the household, bringing 
up children and servicing husbands. 
Whena situation of this nature arises 
she is expected to give up her paid 
work and continue doing the unpaid 
job. 
The article also seems to be saying 
that women cannot and should not live 
alone as it is so frightful but should 
get married to avoid being the target 
of ‘prying eyes, snide remarks, rumour- 
mongers, undesirable elements and 
sexual assaulis’. Let me assure you 
that any woman, howsoever well she 
is ‘protected’ by a man, is equally 
vulnerable to such attacks. When you 
hear. ‘chut’ hurled at you, do you 
think the man cares whether you are 
married or not? This also does not 
take into account the fact that a large 
chunk of torture and violence that 
women are subjected to is within the 
family itself. The suicide ratio of 
married to unmarried women is 10:1. 
This is itself telling. . 

Whatseems to me more important 
is that we should not be asking for 
more ‘protectors’ but more of facilities 
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him. ` 


bailable and non-compoundable. 
The purpose of the Act is not 
served, whatever the good inten- 
tions. The Act has been a dismal 
flop and sometimes rendered 
illusory by judgements of High 
Courts which declared that gifts 
demanded after marriage were 
not dowry. Plugging of these 
loopholes is possible. 
Amendments should deal with 
the problem of proof and make 
mandatory provisions for effec- 
tive communication and adminis- 
tration. Reasonable expenditure 
on marriage should be prescrib- 
ed. Asinthe Goa Civil Proce- 
dure Law, it should be made 


which give us more freedom to pursue 


our work. Some of these could be: 
(i) More hostels (not with the pre- 
valent rules) for women who do not 
live with men. (ii) Housing coopera- 
tives for women controlled by women. 
(iii) Creche facilities run at every 
workplace. (iv) Communal kitchens 
controlled by women. (v) Adequate 
punishment to employers who do not 
take women on account of the fact that 
they have to provide them facilities. 
(vi) Checks done on interview boards 
to see that women are not rejected on 
account of their sex. (vii) Transport 
systems managed by women, that is, 
more women's buses, scooters, taxis 
run by women which wil be more 
comfortable and safe. (viii Heavy 
punishment:to be meted out to men 
who indulge in sexual harassment. This 
includes women humiliating them in 
public. 

This is in no way a complete list. 
More of us have to get together and 
define what we mean by freedom and 


independence. 
(Ms) Asha 
New Delhi 


a 


Anjali Deshpande writes: 


BREFLY, Asha has raised two objec- 
tions to my article. First she says 
that women leave their jobs not be- 
cause of the grim prospect of living 
alone but because they are expected to 
do the invisible unpaid job at home. 
Second, she has misquoted my words 
to mean that I have argued in favour 
of protection through marriage to save 
womeu from sexual harassment. 

I request Asha to go through the 
third and fourth paragraphs of my 
article, where I have touched upon the 
fact that home and children are con- 
sidered the prime responsibility of 
women. If owing to financial difficulties 
husbands do not want their wives to 
resign, they are prepared to forego the 
servicing they have got used to at 
home, but leave the children behind 
with the mother making her task even 
harder. I have gone further to say 
that the idea of the husband resigning 


mandatory that all articles 
presented before, during and 
after the wedding be registered. 
Parents of the parties should be 
asked to file affidavits. Posting 
of dowry prohibition officers, 
creating vigilance cells, and ex- 
tending legal aid to the aggriev- 
ed party will help dowry 
victims. 

Awareness must be created 
through public meetings, social 
welfare agencies, documentary 
films, posters and cinema shows 
based on real torture and bride- 
burning stories, etc. It is obvious 
that the dowry system cannot be 
erased by legal steps alone. [7] 





to stay with the wife even when he may 
be earning less than her is inconceiv- 
able. 

Coming to the question of the pro- 
tector: lt does not require any extra- 
ordinary cxercising of the brain to 
discover that all women, married or 
otherwise, are equally vulnerable. Yet, 
those who have been reared in the 
mohallas that the majority in Delhi 
inhabit, who have not been fortunate 
enough to benefit from the privacy 
available to the privileged few residing 
in the posh colonies, they know what it 
means to live alone in the poorer areas 
and it frightens them. First, it is not 
easy to find a house, If that is managed 
somehow, a lone. woman provides 


‘grist to the gossip mills of neighbours; 


visitors to her house are noted with 
special meticulousness and the other- 
wise ‘respectable’ people too pay her 
uncalled-for attention. I am aware of 
colonies in the city where people are 
not overtly interested in their neigh- 
bours, but these are beyond the reach 
of the slim purses of the middle classes. 
It is not just a question of ‘protector’ 
but one of acquaintance with existing 
social values that prevail in places 
where the majority live. 

I was not arguing for women to be 
more protected but was emphasising 
the point that the family has a right to 
live together and when it is split by 
insensitive transfers it is the woman 
who suffers more both ways — by 
keeping the job or by resigning from 
it. On the contrary, Asha seems to be 
proposing more protection to women 
— she terms it. ‘facilities’ — in the 
form of all-women buses, scooters, 
taxis, creches, etc. 

This is an escapist attitude, not one 
of fighting to change the attitudes of 
men and women towards each other 
and towards themselves. The logical 
culmination of this tendency to fight 
shy of men and confine women in 
female cells, will be the division of the 
world on sexual lines. Separation 
from men is no precondition to nurtur- 
ing independence in women. Only the 
creation of an all-women world need 
be added to.the demands listed by 
Asha, to complete this irrational con- 
ception of women’s liberation, 
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staking efforts Sheikh Abdullah could come back to 
the mainstream of national politics. 

Much mud-slinging has been indulged in by peo- 
ple who should have known better, maligning the 
Sheikh as having tried to take Kashmir to Pakistan. 
Nothing is further from the truth. At times out of 
sheer frustration, there was toying with the idea of 
an independent state for his beloved Kashmir but 
these were passing flights of fancy. His robust 
patriotism always held out and that was vindicated 
when he returned to head the Government of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Sheikh Abdullah never ceased to keep close con- 
tacts with friends and sympathisers in India, those 
who understood his secularist urges. Where his 





closest comrade in arms, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
last days felt the need for reconciliation with Pakis- 


- tan, he entrusted the difficult task to Sheikh Abdul- 


lah, but the mission was cut short by the demise 
of Nehru himself. Right till his last day, he fought 
for secularism as he kept Jamat-e-Islami at bay. 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah belonged to the 
areopagus of giants who led this great nation to 
freedom. Не was the last of that generation of 
Titans — whose unsullied commitment to demo- 
cracy and secularism has always been as majestic 
as the gorgeous chinar which dot the beauty sports 
of his beloved Kashmir. The nation salutes this 
great son of India in reverence and gratitude. (Pub- 
lished originally in the Telegraph slightly revised.) 


ИЛИНИШИ ааа 


Candle Still Glows (Contd. from page 24) 


by the then State authorities, Appropriately 
enough, Jawaharlal Nehru immediately rushed to 
be by the side of Sheikh Abdullah in Srinagar. But 
he was arrested on the border between Rawalpindi 
district of the then British India and Domel in 
Kashmir, currently under Pakistani occupation. 

Even during this period, the Shiekh’s commitment 
to secular ideals remained unshaken. It was under 
Sheikh Abdullah’s leadership that during the worst 
period of communal halocaust on the sub-continent 
Kashmir proved to be an oasis of love and harmony 
for all its people. No wonder Gandhiji had said in 
November 1947—a few days after the tribal invasion 
of Kashmir—‘‘in this hour of all-round darkness, in 
Kashmir alone I find a ray of hope.” 

Icount myself among those fortunate Iadians 
who had witnessed those memorable days when 
Kashmir fought bravely and successfully one of the 
worst onslaughts of communal frenzy and destruc- 
tive emotionalism. This was tlie Srinagar of 1947. 

The raiders were knocking at the doors of 
Srinagar, is ceaseless propaganda of hate was being 
flooded day and night from radio stations across 
the border. Jammu had already witnessed one of 
the worst communal holocaust on the sub-continent. 
Most of the Muslim majority areas of a Jammu 
province had been totally denuded of any Muslim 
population. The administration had broken down 
and the Maharaja had fled across the Banihal. 
Having just completed my High School, I along 
with the Bedis, had come to live in Kashmir. Every 
night the streets of Kashmir would reverberate with 
slogans like Hamla Awat Khabardar—Ham Kashmiri 
Tayyar. Only a miracle called Sheikh Abdullah 
could face the situation not only for Kashmir but 
for India as a whole in those fateful days. We 
Indians would go down as a highly ungrateful 
people if any one would dare forget the immortal 
contribution the Sheikh had made to India's territo- 
rial integrity and secular destiny. . 

What happened afterwards — especially a few 
years later — is too painful a chapter of our history 
to be retold. Let it however be recorded that during 
those first five years of Kashmir's popular rule — 
1947-53, Kashmir was able to achieve many a dis- 
tinction which remain unsurpassed in most parts 
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of the country even until today. 

Although much remained to be desired by way of 
implementation of land reforms, yet Kashmir was 
the first to abolish landlordism literally with a 
stroke of the pen. _ А 

Kashmir again was the first and іп a way the 
only State in India to have ordered the revision of 
textbooks, particularly those relating to history, 
immediately after independence. Sheikh Sahib pre- 
ferred schools to be closed for months, so that books 
could be prepared on a crash programme, rather 
than to let the students continue read the history 
of hate and communal poison. Rewriting of history 
and the Sheikh’s emphasis on modern education, 
particularly for women, were widely criticised and 
misunderstood, from diverse quarters ranging from 
the Union Home Ministry under Sardar Patel to 
the pro-Pakistani elements in Kashmir. Neverthe- 
less, the Sheikh continued with his mission and was 
instrumental in creating a string of educational 
institutions all over the Valley. 

Tam sure if the Sheikh had done nothing else 
but merely what he had done for education, he 
would have gone down as one of the most notable 
architects of modern India. 

This is not the place to discuss the factors leading 
to the tragic events of 1953. However, any one 
familiar with contemporary accounts of the period, 
including those of B.N. Mullick, the then IB. Chief, 
and others, would come to the conclusion that 
never in history again can India afford such a mis- 
management of men and matters. Undoubtedly 
there was fault on both sides. But what the episodes 
shows is.the need to eschew the self-righteous 
posture of assuming oneself to be highly nationali- 
stic and the other to be rank communalist, espe- 
cially if the indicted person happens to belong to the 
minority community. This lesson is as relevant 
today as it was thirty years ago. 

The period between 1953 and 1973, the years of 
internment, imprisonment and hardship for the 
Sheikh, did not make him either bitter or frustra- 
ted. Those of us who had occasionall met him 
during this period remember the affectionate manner 
in which he would always refer to the Nehru 
family. He had forgiven even his jailors and tormen- 
tors in the State itself. It is indeed а strange quirk 
of fate that the last man whose death the Sheikh 


condoled before his own demise — was the chief 
counsel for his prosecution in the  ildicrous “сопѕ- 
piracy case" against him. He was no other than 
G.S. Pathak, who later became the Vice-President 
of India. · | es 


Te my mind the most relevant of the achievements 

of the Sheikh’s career was the Kashmir Accord 
of 1974. Credit in equal measure for this rectifica- 
tion of a grievous deviation is due to Indira Gandhi 


and her main aide in the negotiations, С. Parthasa- ` 


rathy. Incidentally, Parthasarathy happens to be the 
son of Sir Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Kashmir during the days of Sheikh’s revolt 
against feudal autocracy. It is a measure of broad- 
mindedness on both sides that this personal back- 
ground was never allowed to come between a very 
happy personal rapport. 

» "The Kashmir Accord has a special lesson for the 
situation today. The philosophy underlying it was 
the recognition that all the secular and progressive 
forces in Kashmir have to adopt a posture of co- 
operation towards each other. The nation simply 
cannot afford confrontation among two segments 
of secular nationalism represented by the National 
Conference and the Congress respectively. 

It was in this spirit of understanding of the 
realities of Kashmir that Syed Mir Qasim — one 
of those rare species of politicians who could work 
zealously even for their own removal for the sake 
of national interest — had most willingly resigned 
as the Congress Chief Minister to make way for 
the Sheikh to assume the leadership of the State 
administration. It is no coincidence that Syed 
Mir Qasim, one of the main architects of this 
Accord, continues to be firmly of the view tbat the 


spirit behind Indira-Abdullah raproachment in 1974: 


is not only valid today, but needs to be further 
strengthened and revitalised. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the ruling party at the Centre including the 
shortlived ‘Janata wonder’, has often been tempted 
to adopt the ruinous course of trying to pick up 
an impossible confrontation with the National Con- 
ference which for all its faults still remains the only 
‚ force potentially capable of foiling the communal 
and fundamental threats. In the bid to dislodge 
the National Conference, resort has often been 
made to the most unprincipled alliances with most 
opportunistic and ultra-communal forces. Let us 
hope that such blunders would not be repeated. 


@ 
Тв time has соте to treat Kashmir today as it 


was in 1947 — the Light of India. This could 
be done on the basis of a sincere acceptance of the 


principle of a patriotic front as applicable to. 


Kashmir in its present context. Naya Kashmir, on 
the one hand, and the Constitution of India on the 
other to which Sheikh Sahib was a proud signatory, 
provide very valid and viable basis for such an 
approach. In India today it would be naive to hope 
for a one-party hegemony over all the States. -The 


principle of federalism in the Indian context would 
involve some give-and-take between the ruling party 
at the Centre and the regional parties authenticaily 
representing the aspirations of the people. Let 
Kashmir set that example — a rare instance of a 
national consensus. This is as much applicable to 
the Congress as to the Opposition parties. 

With the communal turmoil in the Punjab and 
the situation getting increasingly destabilised in the 
entire South-west Asian region, preservation of 
the spirit of the Kashmir Accord has become a 
national necessity today. Indications so far are 
that we are moving towards an essentially Right 
direction. The Centre has mercifully ignored the 
pathetic pressures from some of the self-styled 
loyalists who have turned politics into commerce 
in the Valley beautiful. It is їо be hoped that the 
light which Abdullah had represented would conti- 
nue to gather glow. In this lies the salvation of 
the country as a whole. 


Ove of my most valuable possessions is a message: 

which Sheikh Abdullah had written for' the 
inaugural issue of ‘Tameer,’ a cultural and literary 
journal of Kashmir of which I, an undergraduate 
student then happened to be the founder-editor. ' 
I had got an artist to calligraph — ‘Shama’? — the 
candle. The idea behind it was that the first three 
letters of Sheikh Abullah's name — SH-M-A make 
Shama. I wanted him to write an inscription. 
He wrote back a quotation from Gorky — “А 
man can either rot like a log, or burn like a 
candle". 

The candle is still glowing. O 
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Ido believe that the vast majority of the people in every country ` 


want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, 
we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 


is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced ` 


that we shall never settle this question by war or by a mental approach 
which envisages war and prepares for it. 


I am equally convinced that if we aim at right ends, right means 
must be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. That was 
the lesson which.our great leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in 
India have failed іп many ways in following his advice, something of his 
message still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son 
of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world 
today that is the only practical victory. Any other way will lead to 
disaster. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General Assembly, 1960 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK ` 


Mainstream 


Annual 1982 


Tomorrow that Beckons 


pee years ago, Mainstream was born 
in a world very different from what is 
around us today. 

_ The US power-centre was at that time 
presided over by Kennedy. It was Khrus- 
chov’s era in Moscow. China had already 
entered the final round of turbulence that 
Mao had unleashed, showing his angry fist 
both at home and abroad. Africa was yet 
to enter the tempestuous phase that rolled 
back the colonial map up to the southern 
apartheid hide-out. The Latin American 
theatre had already passed beyond the 
euphoria of Pax Americana and was about 
to enter the search for an independent 
identity. The Arab world had yet to face 
the reckoning of Israeli /ebensraum nor 
was it yet dizzy with the power of oil. In 
South-east Asia, the saga of Indochina’s 
indomitable will to bury the American 
dream of conquest had just begun to 
unfold. The founding fathers of the Non- 
aligned were still there, though Һе move- 
ment had begun to feel the strain of 
ideological confusion. 

If this was the scenario of the world at 
large when Mainstream saw the light of 
day in September 1962, a strange twilight 
had descended at home. Nehru, afflicted 
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‘ups-and downs in our national life. 


by the shock of Chinese belligerence, was 
in a state of daze and one could discern 
life was ebbing out of him after his seve- 
rest political setback of having to face per- 
fidy from those whom he had counted as 
dependable friends. The consequence was 
that those who lobbied for accommoda- 
tion under American umbrella were strut- 
ting about as patriots and those who had 
stood up for self-reliance were put on the 
defensive. | 

Despite the onset of a critical phase 
both at home and abroad, the national 
morale had not been shattered; the values 
despite erosion had not collapsed; adven- 
turous upstarts in politics and the economy 
had started their operations but had not 
yet taken over. Political parties hàd. lost 
their shine but not yet their relevance, 
Leaders were already beginning to be 
ineffective but were not yet divested of 
credibility. 

In the two intervening decades, decay 
and degeneration have not come in one 
unrelieved slide-down. There have been 
Sun- 
shine and shadows interspersed. Days of 
hope came in between days of depression. 
What is however disconcerting is that the 
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confusion and despair that had come over 
our national life twenty years ago have 
returned with redoubled emphasis in the 
second half of the last decade. Today 
gloom has enveloped our horizon: the 
mainstream of national life faces fearsome 
pollution. 

Today there is an all-round devaluation 
in national life: education, culture, social 
life, economy and politics — nothing is 
spared, nothing is immune from a feeling 
of helpless drift. It is poor consolation 
to be told that things have to get worse 
before they are better. One can grope 
one’s way in darkness in stoic calm if 
there is light at the end of the tunnel. 
From dowry killings to Harijan pogrom 
and communal violence to political bri-. 
bery and hijackings — new elements have 
entered the nation’s life. When black 
money reigns and corruption is at a pre- 
mium, it is inevitable that serious thinking 
should be at a discount in the cesspool of 
bitter cynicism. 

And yet the men and women who live 
in this beautiful land and with their blood 
and toil produce the wealth of the nation 
— they are the salt of the earth, untainted 
and unvanquished. They tend the wide 
open fields and reap the golden harvest. 
Their sons and daughters man the indus- 
trial plants, run the locomotives and auto- 
mobiles, hospitals, schools and offices. 
And from the homes of the humble come 
the jawans who guard our frontiers, our 
- Oceans and skies. Scientists and engineers, 
bringing pride and glory for the nation, 
come largely from the community of 
common humanity that makes up this 
nation. 

And yet thirty-five years of indepen- 
dence has not lifted the majority of the 
population from out of the trough of 
iliteracy. Poverty is a permanent fixture 
in this land of wealth and glory. Millions 
have not got even hovels to live in and 
they have to live under the wide open 
sky, surviving on pickings from waste- 
heaps. 

These twenty years have also seen 
affluence going up by leaps and bounds in 
our country. Those wallowing in it are by 
and large dehumanised: their sleep is not 
disturbed by the squalor and misery of 
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the impoverished outside the portals of 
their high-rise mansions. Even in the 
countryside these twenty years have seen 
a sharp polarisation between the affluent 
few and the impoverished many. India 
has indeed become a land of two worlds 
— the rich and the deprived. 


IN a situation in which old values have 
collapsed, a new ethos is yet to come. The 
nouveau riche, the operator, the fixer — 
these have grown in numbers and influ- 
ence, and have intruded into the circle of 
the respectable. A new culture of arrant 
vulgarity pervades today. This is the reign 
of the philistine. 

In political life, hollow men crowd the 
stage. A welter of mediocrity, in which 
there seems to be a premium on unthink- 
ing. The parties and politicians of yester- 
year have progressively lapsed into shock- 
ing degeneration. The ruling party has 
turned into a pack of marionettes moved 
about by a single leader. The Opposition 
presents a pathetic spectacle of spent-out 
personalities desperately chasing the 
mirage of return-to-power. Their incom- 
petence is only matched by their mental 
senility. Inevitably the unscrupulous have 
come to be more assertive than the rest. 
The purchase price of legislators has 
become more important than principles 
and policies. 

The Left, which with all its faults was 
traditionally regarded as forward-looking, 
has become one more of the blind mice. 
It has been fast losing its identity. Those 
who gave up camp-following Indira 
Gandhi swung to the other extreme to 
trail behind all and sundry opposing Indira 
Gandhi. Where is the independent role of 
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the Left? In every sphere, from the cam- 
pus to the trade union, the Left is losing 
ground to the organised Right. In the 
public-sector undertakings which the 
Communists had long propagated as the 
foundation of self-reliance, it is the trade 
unions run by RSS which have been mak- 
ing a significant dent in recent years. The 
bankruptcy of the Left trade union leader- 
ship has come out recently in all its enor- 
mity when they boycotted the National 
Labour Conference with the ritual of a 
dharna, leaving the field free and unham- 
pered for the owners and collaborating 
trade unionists. Can there bea greater 
height of absurdity? 

In these twenty years the Left has not 
grown on a national scale. It has dug-in 
in some pockets in this vast sub-continent. 
It has retreated from most of the fronts — 
cultural, social and ideological. It is today 
the most cliche-ridden in all its history 
and it has ceased to think. ^ . 

Those who believe in the regeneration 
of the Left as the only way out of the pre- 
sent crisis in India can hardly depend on 
those who claim to be its leadership. Ob- 


jectively, the nation is fast gaining cons- 
ciousness to demarcate between the status- 
quo reactionaries and the forward-looking 
elements. But the subjective factor, that is 
the Left, is incapable of decisively turning 
the direction of development. With all 
its tub-thumping it has yet to psychologi- 
cally prepare itself as the conscience of 
the nation. The narrow-groove sectarian- 
ism it has been indulging in is not a sign 
of infantilism, it is the sure sign of its 
degeneration. And when a Left leadership 
degenerates, it is for the Left as a whole 
to cast away the old and go in for a 
nationwide renewal. The future of the 
nation depends on a patriotic mobilisation 
against all the dross and the dregs, 
mobilisation to be led by a forward-look- 
ing leadership. 

'Towards the realisation of that Tomor- 
row, Mainstream rededicates itself as it 
enters the third decade of its onerous but 
rewarding endeavour, sustained by the 
support and good wishes of thousands of - 
its readers. 
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How Grave is the Threat to the Nation? 
MADHU LIMAYE 


A threat overhangs the nation. It appears in a 
magnified form, but is still indistinct. Its con- 
figuration is vague, but its implications are menac- 


ing. 

Su the unity and integrity of the Indian Union 
survive? Will the dream that we freedom fighters 
harboured be dissipated? I confess to a terrible 
feeling of uneasiness, of anxiety. I cannot shake it 
off. 


I 
Regionalism 


THERE are insurrectionist movements in the North- 
east, in Nagaland, Manipur and. Mizoram. The 
educated unemployed youth are rallying to the 
banner of armed revolt. І do not believe that it is 
only foreign inspiration, foreign money and foreign 
missionaries who are the cause of these disturbances. 
Perhaps all these factors are operating. But by 
themselves they are neither sufficient or potent to 
trigger and sustain armed rebellion. The fact is that 
these young people in the North-eastern region are 
unable to relate to the larger entity — India. The 
structure of the Indian state does not provide them 
with meaningful opportunities for self-expression; 
the Indian economy is too stagnant, too lop-sided 
to afford them a framework of self-development and 
growth. The bureaucratic set-up appears to them as 
an unsympathetic, alien — if not hostile — agency. 
There isa proconsul touch in the attitudes and 
behaviour of the Governors, Lieutenant Governors 
and other high officials — civilian and military 
— whom New Delhi sends to this area. 

The Assam sore continues to fester. The conflicts 
between its heterogenous population are magnified by 
the influx of Hindu, Buddhist and Christian refu- 
gees from Bangladesh and Muslim migrants from 
the same state. The complex problem eludes solution 
and the Centre seems to be in no hurry to resolve 
it. It hopes to tire out. the young agitator. But it 
forgets that iron is entering their souls. 

The North-west in no wise offers a hopeful picture. 
It presents a grim appearance. Out of nowhere a 
danger has arisen in Punjab. There is tension in the 
air, а few murders here and a few stabbings there. 
The atmosphere is surcharged. The apparition of a 
separate Khalistan has begun to sour the traditional 
cordial relations between Sikhs and Hindus. The 
danger is stil] confined to a few urban centres; rural 
Punjab is quiet. But can one be complacent about 
these matters? We know what little grievances can 
inflate people's passions, what trifles can drive 
people mad and provoke blood brothers to cut each 
other's throats. 

Kashmir acceded to India thirty-five years ago. 
Sheikh Abdullah led his people to cast their lot 
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with secular India. The Sheikh is still the Chief 
Minister of Kashmir. He still rules in Srinagar. But 
he is old and ailing. And the conflicts of ambitions, 
clash of State and Central powers, dreams of a 
sultanate and family rule, equally strong authori- 
tarian tendency in New Delhi апа deep attachment 
for dynastic succession, have rocked in the past and 
may yet roek in the future the relations of Kashmir 
with the rest of India. Of course nothing is pre- 
destined. Nothing is inexorable. But how can one be 
sure that those in power in New Delhi and Srinagar 
may not act stupidly and impulsively? The ties are 
still tenuous, and the plant of Indian unity still too 
delicate to withstand repeated blasts of hot winds. 

In the extreme South regionalism has struck 
‘strong roots and voters alternate between two re- 
gional parties. It can be argued that there is a sub- 
terranean awareness of the need for. a united India, 
and the people show a certain preference for the 
Congress-I. But the Tamil people are not prepared 
to entrust any nationally recognised party with the 
State's administration. 

The question is how to involve these distant parts 
of India, some of which are of immense strategic 
importance and some of which have made an invalu- 
able contribution to India’s history and civilisation, 
in the fate of the nation, to give them a feeling 
that they can achieve self-fulfilment within the four 
corners of the Constitution. 

The recent rise of a regional force in Andhra 
Pradesh should make all those attached to the ideal 


_of unity sit up and take notice. We must remember 


that Andhra has been a stronghold of the Congress 
since 1955. The split in the Indian National 
Congress in 1969 only strengthened Indira Gandhi's 
hold over the Andhra masses. In 1977 a revulsion 
was running strong throughout the length and 
breadth of the country against the Emergency 
excesses. The opposition was united; Sanjeeva 
Reddy, the experienced Andhra politician, was 
himselfleading it. Yet Indira easily trounced the 
united opposition. Her party won a fantastically 
large share of tae popular vote of nearly 56 per 
cent. Then the Congress split again in early 1978. 
The Andhra Assembly elections were just around 
the corner. Indira Gandhi had to fight with a new 
name and symbol. And yet she won a convincing 
victory in 1978. She repeated her astonishing per- 
formance in the Lok Sabha poll of January 1980, 
But what is the situation today? The intervening 
two years have completely transformed the political 
scene in Andhra. The two disastrous years of 
Chenna Reddy’s misrule and the Anjaiah fiasco have 
caused such wide disenchantment with the Indira 
Congress that the time seemed to be propitious for 
the birth of a new alternative force in Andhra 
Pradesh politics. The traditional opposition, despite 
the united struggle that it waged in 1980, has been 
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in such a state of fragmentation and disarray that 
it has been unable to draw into its orbit the wide 
strata of the population which hitherto looked to 
the Indira Congress for protection and lead. Against 
this background must be viewed the coming of N.T. 
Rama Rao on the Andhra political stage. The 
arrival of this “impostor of a film actor-politician" 
was viewed with dismay by some and unconcealed 
hostility by some others. Of an understanding of 
the new phenomenon there was not a glimmer. But 
Rama Rao continued to attract crowds, including 
women. He has consciously modelled himself on 
M.G. Ramachandran. The political parties can no 
longer ignore him. 

In Karnataka similar forces are at work. There 
is Bangarappa, the leader of the backward commu- 
nities, who has recently left the Congress-I. He is 
a former SSP man who has drawn inspiration from 
Dr Ram Manohar Lohia. In the wings is his friend, 
the actor Raj Kumar. 

In a different context, a similar phenomenon has 
made its appearance — in the trade union field in 
Maharashtra and the farming sector south of 
Narmada. The decline of Dange, and George 
Fernandes’s translation to the national scene in 
Delhi, created a vacuum in the industrial areas of 
India’s most urbanised State. And the failure of 
the non-brahmin Chief Ministers of the South to 
improve the lot of the farming communities left the 
field clear for a new type of non-political kisan 
leaders. The Datta Samants, Sharad Joshis and 
Narayanaswami Naidus are the (industrial and 
agricultural) counterparts of the MGRs and NTRs. 


П 
Mediation of Conflict 


THE forces of regionalism do not operate through 
regional parties alone. The parochial feeling 
has made even the national political parties the 
vehicle of its articulation. If we study the process 
of fragmentation of political parties after Indepen- 
dence we will see men and women, whatever their 
convictions and views, taking decisions, ultimately, 
not on the basis of their ideological conviction but 
personal sympathies and antipathies and, above all, 
on the basis of their local situation, keeping in view 
the relation of political forces in their part of the 
country or even in their immediate neighbourhood. 
No party, no Jeader has been able to create among 
his followers a burning national consciousness, 
transcending loyalty to caste, province, language 
and religion. This is the lament not only of 
Congressmen and Socialists, but also of the top 
hierarchy of the RSS and the politbureau members 
of the highly disciplined Marxist Communist Party. 
I say this on the basis of personal knowledge. 

Must the forces of regionalism and parochialism 
be allowed to engulf the nation? On a short-sighted 
view this may seem good to the Congress-I. The 
disintegration of the national opposition may suit 
Indira Gandhi's book. The regional parties will 
first erode the strength of or swallow up the national 
opposition parties; the Congress-1 will remain the 
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sole national party in the field, and the power of the 
Centre will ensure, in the short run, that the State 
administrations dominated by regional parties con- 
form to the wishes and design of the Central Govern- 
ment. A switch-over to a French-style Presidential 
form of government — with a further weakening of 
the parliamentary and prime ministerial element 
added to the Indian brew — will complete the trans- 
formation. The directly elected chief magistrate — 
President of the Republic — will enjoy, as in France, 
a seven-year term. But will all this strengthen the 
fabric of national unity? 

I view with alarm the complacent belief that the 
integrity and freedom of the nation can be allowed 
to rest on the ashes of political parties and parlia- 
mentary democracy, on the ability of one eminent 
individual and one family, however distinguished. 

Who will then mediate the regional and local 
grievances and conflicts, who will create a feeling of 
oneness, of a sense of belonging among the farflung 
territories of India and their inhabitants? Three 
agencies or forums suggest themselves: (1) Legisla- 
tures, State and Central; (2) political parties; and 
(3) groups of intellectuals, writers, artistes, journa- 
lists and social workers. 

Legislators can makea conscious effort through 
these bodies to focus on these issues through debates 
on special resolutions and motions. Even more use- 
ful can be the quiet work in Committees where there 
is no compulsive need to play to the gallery or woo 
an outside constituency in the widest sense of the 
term. The legislators can promote inter-regional and 
national understanding through tours and on-the- 
spot studies during the long legislative intervals. 
They have the necessary travel facilities and access 
to accommodation even in remote areas. But the 
question is, will the legislators rise to their responsi- 
bilities and opportunities? 

The political parties which are national in their 
outlook also have a responsibility in mediating the 
regional conflicts. But unfortunately the parties 
themselves suffer from a certain diffidence, fear of 
momentary unpopularity or indifference. To take 
only a recent example. After the recrudescence of 
Khalistan trouble in Punjab I suggested to the Lok 
Dal President that he call a meeting of Opposition 
leaders to discuss the issue. I wanted him to invite 
the Akalis also. State leaders of the nationally 
recognised parties were to be invited to advise their 
national leaders. I prepared a draft letter, but a 
curious diffidence overtook Chaudhary Charan Singh 
and he never mustered sufficient courage to sign the 
letters. He began to object to certain names like 
Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram and Bahuguna. 
Acharya Kripalani was then alive and had agreed to 
participate despite his ill-health. The meeting has 
not materialised to this day! 

Those who are passionately attached to national 
unity must not only champion fearlessly the just 
cause of the regional groups, minorities (linguistic 
and religious) and so on. If they are true secularists 
and patriots they must also have the courage to 
condemn extremism. But those who are perpetually 
in search of easy popularity will not agree to do this. 

In the old days there was a tradition in the Indian 
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National Congress and in the Socialist and Commu- 
nist parties to rotate the meetings of their working 
committees, national executives and central commit- 
tees. Even their central offices were not located in 
the Capital city. Allahabad was the headquarters of 
the pre-freedom Congress, and Bombay of the 
Socialist and Communist parties. Later the Marxist 
Party established its central office in Calcutta. But 
all this is a thing of the past. Everything is now 
concentrated in Delhi. Nearly all important meetings 
take place in Delhi. Leaders have increasingly lost 
contact with the remote provinces. In fact thanks 
to the emergency aging parochial leaders rose to 
national prominence. As for the Congress Party all 
leaders except one have faded out. Under the Janata- 
dispensation when we were called upon to deal with 
the intricate and delicate North-eastern problems, I 
was appalled by the ignorance, the pig-headedness 
and the utter insensitivity of those to whom an 
accident of history had brought national power. I 
could not believe my eyes and ears when Morarji 
spoke of “exterminating” the Naga rebels. 

There has to be a renewal of national conscious- 
ness first in the so-called all-India ,parties. Their 
responsibility is heavy. Heavier still is the respon- 
sibility of those who have been born and brought up 
in the heartland, in the great metropolitan cities of 
India. The heaviest of all is the responsibility of 
the last generation of freedom fighters who have 
gloried in suffering in the national cause and have 
witnessed the martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi. They 
must instil in the younger people who look up to 
them for guidance, however small the number of 
these youngsters may be, a love for India and its 
anti-imperialist struggle. I had a heartening experi- 
ence last year. A Youth Camp, under the auspices 
of Yuva Lok Dal, had been organised at Pokhrama 
in Kanpur District. Over 600 youngsters parti- 
cipated, Nearly ninety came from Orissa. I spoke 
on the Freedom Movement, its evolution, its 
methodology and ideology. The young people were 
thrilled. That gives me hope. I am filled with 
absolute revulsion by the currént politics dominated 
by money power and lust for office and its attendant 
perquisites and opportunities for self-aggrandise- 
ment. But who can change this? Only the young 
people with their ‘latent idealism. Iam afraid we 
can neglect the training of young activists only at 
our peril. 

Groups of intellectuals, writers, social workers 
and the like can play an enormous role. They can 
interpret the people living in the remote and inacces- 
sible regions to the people residing in the heartland 
and the big urban areas. The Naga Peace Mission 
headed by Loknayak Jayaprakash Narayan is a 
shining example of what men of goodwill can 
achieve. There is a vast field that do-gooders of all 
descriptions can plough, plant and harvest fruitfully. 
All that is required is a sympathetic imagination and 
an overflowing love of the motherland. 

A word may be said here about the role of the 
new journalism. While I pay my tribute to Arun 
Shourie and young journalists like him, I would 
gently request him not to speak contemptuously of 
the politicians, parliamentarians and political 
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workers. If he will only direct his attention to the 
work some of us have done in Parliament from the 
Third Lok Sabha on, he will become a little more 
humble. Jyotirmoy Bosu was our colleague, and he 
rose to prominence in the Fifth Lok Sabha by his 
splendid work. Mrinal Gore was equally effective in 
the Maharashtra Assembly. There were others in 
the Union and State Legislatures. 

It is gratifying that Ramnath Goenka has permit- 
ted Arun Shourfe to use the immense resources of 
the Indian Express group for his moral crusade. Ви 
how was this group built up in the first instance? 
Maybe some day, in future, a new-style journalist 
will turn his investigative talents towards probing 
Goenka’s empire-building! 

The new journalism is a mixture of good and bad. 
In this they are in no way different from the- politi- 
cians. The Arun Shouries are its hopeful, bright 
side. But there is also a seamy side: of planted 
stories, of reporters acting as stooges of Govern- 
ment, vested interests, and even foreign lobbies. 


ш 
Social Struggle 


THERE is much that is disturbing to the old 
educated middle classes in the present political, 
economic and sócial scene. The old professional 
class (which reached political consciousness before 
the achievement of freedom) was brought up on 
liberal values. It held in awe the parliamentary 
institutions. It wanted the judiciary to be impartial 
and independent as a matter of course. It looked 
upon the political leaders as paragons of political 
virtues. There was the Gandhian tradition of 
austerity and simplicity. Even the old rich — 
merchants and businessmen — conformed to this 
pattern. The civil servants were expected to be men 
of probity. The more progressive among them held 
“advanced”? economic and social views. АП sensitive 
minds were affected by the Great Depression and 
powerfully moulded by the ideas of economic and 
social democracy that had become current in the 
thirties. 

Now this class finds that all the familiar land- 
marks are gradually-disappearing. The first to go 
was the ideal of simplicity. Jawaharlal himself set 
the tone. · Teen Murti, the palatial residence of the 
British Commander-in-Chief, became the Prime 
Minister’s House. The others were quick to follow 
him. Next to disappear was probity and integrity 
in public life. Now it is total self-aggrandisement, 
free for all. All the institutions are being under- 
mined. But it is not unrelieved gloom. There is a 
silver lining. Not the corruption and the parallel 
economy. But the rise of new social forces. The 
old hierarchical order of varnas and castes is break- 
ing down. Unfortunately, even some of those who 
accepted the theoretical ideal of a casteless and 
classless society are disturbed that the traditional 
primacy and privilege tó which they had becorhe 
accustomed is progressively being challenged. New 
forces are clamouring for recognition. They insis- 
tently and justly demand their share in political 
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power at all levels. The privileged resent this, and 
are having recourse to repression and private 
violence to preserve their status and power. The 
rural areas are aflame. 


The criminals, the dacoits, the mafias complicate - 


the picture. They confuse and befog the issue. But 
no longer can the fight be evaded. The conflict can 
be resolved only on the basis of social justice. In 
the old order everybody’s position was determined 
by birth. So was his calling. This is now unac- 
ceptable. Spread of education, egalitarian ideas, 
awareness of the dignity of the individual, the resent- 
ment over the ill-use of young women of the social- 
ly and economically depressed sections of society, 
nue turned the countryside into a vast powder 
eg. 

The impetus for change is derived from the Cons- 
titution itself. The principle of adult franchise and 
the doctrine of special opportunity for the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and the “socially and 
educationall backward classes", embodied in our 
constitution, has fuelled this change. It is about 
time the progressive sections—Leftists, Communists, 
Marxists, Naxalites, and so on—grasped the. signi- 
ficance of this revolution. - Gandhiji and Dr 
Ambedkar both understood the revolutionary poten- 
tial of universal franchise. Gandhiji declared at the 
Second Round Table Conference on September 17, 
1931, that he was “wedded to adult’ suffrage": 


“Adult suffrage is necessary for more reasons than one; 
and one of the decisive reasons to me is that it enables me 
to satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the 
Mussalmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of Chis- 
tians, of labourers and all classes. I cannot possibly bear 
the idea that a man who has got wealth should have the 
vote, but the man who has got character, but no wealth or 
literacy, should have no vote; or that a man who works 
honestly by the sweat of his brow day in and day out 
should not have the vote for the crime of being a poor 
man. It is an unbearable thing; and having lived and 
mixed with the poorest of the villagers, and having prided 
myself on being considered an untouchable, I know that 
some of the finest specimens of humanity are to be found 
amongst these poorer people, amongst the very untouch- 
ables themselves. I would far rather forego the right of 
voting myself than that this untouchable brother should 
not have the vote. I am not enamoured of the doctrine of 
literacy that a voter must at least have a knowledge of the 
three R's. I want for my people a knowledge of the three 
R’s; but I know also that, if I have to wait until they have 
got a knowledge of the three R's before they can be 
qualified for voting, I shall have to wait until the Greek 
Kalends, and I am, not prepared to wait al] that time.” 
(The Coilected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 48, pp 
30-31). 
Dr. Ambedkar was a confirmed democrat, and 
had unwavering faith in the power of adult 
franchise. He knew that intelligent use of the -vote 
can affect equations of power and bring about an 
amelioration of the conditions of the depressed 
classes. Armed revolt did not provide, he was con- 
vinced, a solution to the problem of the depressed 
classes. He successfully taught them, especially his 
community, the importance of democratic discipline. 
-He patiently explained to them the value of their 
vote. On any voting day his people would form a 
queue in the early hours of the morning, and enthu- 
siastically exercise their franchise and prevent with 
determination, impersonation and bogus voting. 
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Men, old and young, and women, with babies in 
arms, implicitly followed him; they lined up in 
polling stations to implement his advice. They soon 
became a power and political parties began to woo 
them in Maharashtra. The eagle-eyed Indira 
Gandhi directed her special appeal to them from. 
1969 on with deadly political effect. 

If the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes ` 
become conscious of their voting strength, they will 
become a power to be reckoned with. In the 
nation’s Parliament they are entitled, under the 
Constitutional provisions, to elect 21 per cent of 
its members. This is a formidable power in all 
conscience. The same thing applies to the elected 
State Assemblies. The backward classes are large 
in numbers and can skillfully bring to bear their 
voting power. The relentless laws of economic 
development and the working of market forces, 
combined with the access to political power, which 
wealth, privilege, and education give to the proper- 
tied classes, have resulted in growing concentration 
of economjc power. The poor are being rapidly 
dispossessed, and the marginal farmers are caught 
up in the vortex of pauperisation. Only the power 
of mass democracy, of vote and resistance, can 
counter this inexorable trend. 

Friedrich Engels, unlike many Marxists, saw the 
revolutionary potential of manhood suffrage (women 
had not yet been enfranchised in Bismarckian Ger- 
many). Engels correctly assessed the benefit that.. 
social democracy and workers could derive from 
this innovation. Despite the interlude of militarism 
and fascism and the temporary setbacks which 
social democracy suffered in Western Europe, Engels 
proved more prophetic than his Russian disciples. 

If India is able to maintain the democratic frame- 
work, its constitutional liberties and a system of 
tolerably free and fair elections, the prophets of 


-doom can yet be proved wrong. But the interval 


must be purposefully used both to organise the 
latent power of mass democracy — of the depressed 
classes and backward communities — and to fight 
the attacks of increasing ferocity on our republican 
liberties. 

Dowry, oppression and bride burning belong to 
the same category as the atrocities on Harijans-and 
suppressed classes. And yet women are scarcely 
aware of their organised strength, of the enormous 
power universal franchise has placed in their hands. 
Women’s conferences and organisations are still 
largely an urban affair, if not wholly an elitist 
pastime. They must use their vote in a conscious 
way. This will change the complexion of party pro- 
grammes and composition of elected bodies from 
panchayats and municipalities up. 


IV - 
Money Values Enthroned 
THE problem of corruption and the growing 
size of the black money economy overshadows 
every other problem. Even an ardent supporter of 
Indira Gandhi like Girilal Jain has begun to worry 
about the "white ants" which are eating into the 
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vitals of the Indian state. A similar situation had 
developed in our country after the Mughal Empire’s 
decline in the second part of the eighteenth century. 

The is a complete change- in the moral climate, 
and money values and money relations reign 
supreme. There isa total victory of the worst form 
of the bourgeois value system. Marx’s description 
ofthe “‘cash nexus" in the Communist Manifesto 
seems a miserable understatement. : 

Middlemen's unlimited profits and wealth acquir- 
ed by anti-social means have a debilitating effect on 
economic growth. This sector escapes the tax net 
altogether. The innovative entrepreneur, the salary 
earner — among them are the best technicians and 
managerial people in the widest sense — are being 
ruthlessly squeezed. Investment is misdirected. The 
growth sector is being starved of funds, of capital. 
Land values soar, construction costs mount, osten- 
tation and waste become the order of the day. 

A smuggler, a black marketeer, a hoarder, a mafia 
gangster, nay even a dacoit becomes respectable, 
and is accepted by society once he becomes a busi- 
nessman, a "manufacturer", a ‘builder, a film pro- 
ducer, a hotel owner and so on. Politics brings 
wealth, and with money you can cut a niche for 
yourself in public life. 

One is dismayed at this quick matamorphosis. I 
sometimes wonder whether this is a function of the 
ruthless, disorderly process of economic develop- 
ment or a violent reaction to the Gandhian tradition 
of austerity and simplicity, which, perhaps, was 
allowed to linger too, long, or a combination of 
both. The transformation is to be seen not only 
among the sections, families and individuals who 
have pushed their way to the forefront in the last 


two decades; but this is true also of the sons and ` 


daughters, the grand-sons and grand-daughters of 
renowned freedom fighters, and their wives and 
husbands who have reacted sharply. against the 
austerity and self-denial of their elders, dead or 
alive. i 

The impact of the Gandhi era lasted several years 
after Independence. Even the slightest manifestation 
of corruption and greed — after the Congress 
Ministries took office in 1937 and 1946 — disturbed 
the Mahatma, and he continuously spoke and wrote 
against war-time controls as productive of great 
mischief. Gandhiji laid stress on self-reliance, on 
conserving of food resources, on more production 
andso on. He chose to appeal to the innate moral 
sense of human beings, including businessmen, and 
hoped that the pressure of public opinion would 
curb the tendency of the trading classes to profit 
out of mass misery. The Nehru Government’s policy 
of alternately experimenting with the Gandhian 
prescription and a controlled economy proved 
calamitous. Тһе long-term effect was totally 
negative. 

Despite Jawaharlal’s retention of the pomp and 
circumstance of the British raj and preservation of 
the expensive over-centralised administrative set-up, 
the general tone of his administration was non- 
materialistic. His self-confessed admiration of the 
“brahmanical ideal of service", his absorption of 
the British aristocratic values, his Fabian-cum-Soviet 
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type socialism, all combined to create a somewhat 
spurious ethos of "'anti-materialism". His disdain 
for personal greed, aversion for money-making eco- 
nomy and contempt for the ugly, pushy and upstart 
businessman (of the. Mundhra variety) was well 
known. This mental climate of the Nehru age led to 
the Chagla Inquiry into the Mundhra affair, the re- 
signation of T.T. Krishnamachari, the informal 
K.D. Malaviya investigation, and the indictments of 
Pratap Singh Kairon and Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
mad. It also caused to be produced the Santhanam 
anti-corruption Report. Since then the magnitude . 
and extent of corruption have increased so much 
that the doings of the present-day MLAs, MPs and 
Ministers, say, in a day, exceed the improprieties 
that their counterparts in the Nehru age might have 
committed in their entire spell in office. Compared 
to Bhajan Lals, Jagannath Mishras and Antulays, 
those men seem veritable saints and their removal 
from positions of power looks like martyrdom! 
Indira Gandhi's attitude to money is completely 
different from her father's. Her father was brought 
up in ease and comfort. He changed his life-style 
during Non-cooperation. He was already past thirty 
then. Jawaharlal’s attempt was to embrace a life of 
“voluntary poverty". I don’t think he tried to do it 
too literally. Gandhiji’s standards were very strict. 
Gandhiji was delighted when he learnt that Jawahar- 
lal was "being gradually disburdened of shares and 
the like". “I am not sorry”, he wrote. “From my 
point of view the ideal thing would be a voluntary 
surrender of all the property you have.” (The Com- 
plete Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 46, p. 291), 
Abhyankar, a prosperous barrister from Nagpur, 
was Gandhiji’s follower. He persuaded him to 
embrace a life of voluntry poverty. At. a sweepers’ 
meeting in Nagpur Abhyankar’s wife donated her 
golden bangles for Harijan work. Gandhiji said: 
“What Mrs Abhyankar said on behalf of hundreds of 
women like her has touched me deeply. While she was 
speaking I looked at Mr Abhyankar, and I saw that his 
eyes had become wet. I have steeled my heart, and I do 
not shed tears easily; but these words could not but move 
me. I admit I have been instrumental in making paupers 
of doctors, lawyers and merchants. I do not repent. On 
the contrary, I rejoice that many have embraced poverty 
voluntarily. Why should Mrs Abhyankar, who is trying to 
identify herself, along with her husband, with the sweep- 
ers, put on golden bangles at all?...Those who have noth- 
ing else have God and are men of God — Harijans, All 
credit, therefore, to Motilalji, Das, Vithalbhai and many 
others whom I can mention and who have parted with their 
possessions for the sake of the poor.” 


But these are tales froma bygone age. What is 
their relevance today? The new generation would 
laugh the whole thing away. I don’t blame them. 
The most powerful in the land herself does not 
believe in the ideal. I do not wish to be uncharit- 
able to her. I know Jawaharlal’s choice was volunt- 
ary. His daughter experienced imposed deprivation, 
neglect and isolation in her girlhood. There is a 
reaction. Indira Gandhi not only loves money; she 
worships it; it gave (and gives) her and her sons a 
sense of security. i 

It is not only the Doon School products who are 
making way. A whole new class of people, who have 
emerged from rural poverty and urban squalor, are 
engaged in making a ‘fast buck”. One perceptive 
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observer of the new rural rich — Bhajan Lals-and 
Bansilals — told me that the overwhelming desire 
of these men is to escape poverty and want. They 
want to make money that will last at least three 
generations. They do not want their progeny to 
return to their traditional hovels, and don't care 
a hang for ethics and morality. - 

The adventurous spirits found an outlet for sur- 
plus energies and romantic dreams — in the pre- 
freedom days — in the national struggle, in the 
terrorist movement. These spirits find modern life 


too drab. So they turn to smuggling, to gangster р 


activities, and to dacoity. It is significant that in the 
eyes of thousands Chhabiram died a martyr! 

Financing of political activities “and elections 
provides a.legitimacy for this. -It is undeniable, that 
election expenditure is skyrocketing. Purchasing 
votes and booth capturing :not only involve vast 
outlays of monéy but make the recruitment of 
musclemen and criminals an absolute necessity. 
Election expenditures could be kept down in the 
Nehru age because: (a) the elections to the Lok 
Sabha and ' State Assemblies were held simul- 
taneously; (b). the Congress- popularity was vast 2nd 
there was no serious challenge to its rule anywhere; 
(c) in the first ten to fifteen years the challenge came 
mainly from the Communist and Socialist Left who 
relied on money even less than the. Congress; and 
(d) the rajas and the zamindars who contested . as 
Tridependents squandered the wealth accumulated by 
their forefathers; шег campaigns were not fuelled 
by black money. 

In the closing years of the Nehru age : a. challenge 
emerged from the Right. Rajaji’s Swatantra Party, 
based on the modern industrialists and the old 


feudal elements,. introduced .the money factor опа ` 


big scale. The Congress “Syndicate” countered the 
new offensive by abusing the licence-permit-quota 
"procedures. After the Congress: s split of 1969 


Mammon emerged triumphant; Indira Gandhi 
formally crowned the money god. The mantle of 
Swatantra fell on the Jana Sangh-BJP. The Ruling 
Party and the Right. Opposition vied with one 
another in raising the importance of money power. 
The delinking of Lok Sabha and Assembly elections, 
instability in the States and consequent. frequency 
of mid-term polls, have all conspired: to drive _ 
honesty and integrity out of public life. ў 
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Way Out 


IS THERE, then, no way out whatsoever? Must 
the country totter to a fall? I don’ t think this i is our 
inescapable fate. ` А 

Public opinion led by men of goodwill, in parties 
and outside, intellectuals and writers can force upon 
the Government the: following Сорн rẹ- 


forms: 


(a) Simultaneous direct ‘elections to РЕ РИУ, 
municipalities, district councils (zila panchayats), 
State Assemblies and Lok Sabha with a fixed five- 
year term, without the right of mid-term dissolution 


- of elected houses. 


(b) A genuine anti- ееп law, which without 
making ` slaves . of ‘legislators, will deny material 


“benefit in every 1 form to all defectors for five years~ 


and provide for instant derecognition of parties : 
which: admit defectors as members or associate 
members, for an equal term. 

'(c) State financing of elections, tofal prohibition 
of private expenditure, restriction on.posters, printed 
material, vehicles and so on. = 

I have no illusión that the powers-that-be will ` 
easily accept these proposals. In fact they are likely . 
to be dismissed as visionary. But they offer, I think, 
the only. alternative to a break-up of the democratic 
system and its attendant calamities and evils. - £] 
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MAINSTREAM 


Y, 


What is your assessment 
of the energy situation ? 


Most likely you're disgruntled. Not 
hopeful. Fearing the worst. 


And quite naturally, too. All around 
you the Ш-ейесі of power evi 
‘can be seen. The summer power 
cuts, the discomfort, the fall in 
industrial production, 
unemployment. But before you give 
up hope consider a few 
encouraging facts. 


The Government over the last few 
years has taken active:stepsto ' 
combat the power problem by 
setting up professionally managed 
power corporations. These are 

constructively working towards 
developing the country’ S power 
potential. 


Like the National Thermal Power 
Corporation which has taken big , 
steps forward in the direction. 
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. — lt is progressing rapidly with the 


construction of super thermal 
power plants that will ultimately 
yield 10,560 MW of power. 

— It has already commissioned the 
first unit at Singrauli with 
generating capacity of 200 MW, in 
the record time of 48 months. 

— Е has increased the installed 
capacity at Badarpur from 
300 MW in 1978 to 720 MW today— 

"а 140% growth. 

— It has commissioned the fifth unit at 
Badarpur of 210 MW in the record 
time of 45 months. 


What do these facts mean to you? 
Constant power supply in the future, ^ 
rise in industrial production, 
employment growth, prosperity. 

All the factors that assure you а 
richer quality ош Ө. 


NTPC 


National Thermal Power 
Corporation Ltd. _ 
(A Government of India Enterprise) 


Corporate Centre. 

NTPC Square, 62-69 Nehru Place 
New Delhi-110019 INDIA Tek 681033 
Telex: 31 2266 NTPC IN 

Cable: THERMPOWER 


The power is for you. 


ULKA-NTPC-1230 
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Chailenges on Labour Front 


BHAGWAT JHA AZAD - 


Ts world has witnessed more changes during the 

last forty years than it has seen in possibly the 
previous century. There have been far more scientific 
and technological discoveries, and their application 
on a large scale has brought about unprecedented 
material progress. But it has also given rise to 
serious imbalances. The environment is threatened. 
Social tensions have increased. Most important 
of all, mankind seems to be powerless to control a 
process of such overwhelming complexity. 

The decade of the eighties bas not commenced 
with any tranquillity. Unemployment has become 
a formidable challenge, made even more formidable 
by the problems posed by energy, environment and 
electronics. Dwindling oil reserves and soaring 
oil prices have shaken the world. Imported inflation 
has been taking its toll, throwing domestic econo- 
mies into disarray. 

We have moved.into a decade where the pace of 
change is accelerating faster than even before, 
thereby making it more difficult for peoples and 
cultures to adapt to the changes. We are witnessing 
the emergence of a new order, a new civilisation, a 
new society, somewhat unfamiliar to what we had 
witnessed so far. Industrial civilisation, as we have 
. known it, is being largely replaced by а technologi- 
calcivilisation. This calls for the development of 
new methods of production and new structures of 
human relations. In developing countries like India 
the new civilisation or the new society is emerging 
alongside the old and the traditional society. This 
has made the process of adaptation much more 
difficult and posed challenges which will be more 
dificult than what we had faced before. This is 
the long-term perspective for managements, for 
labour and for governments. — _· 

In our own country, the beginning of the current 
decade has synchronised with the launching of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. The Plan sets out the imme- 
diate perspective for our country and makes the 
removal of poverty and unemployment a major 
thrust of ali Plan programmes and policies. | It is 
now fully known that the overwhelming majority 
of the absolutely poor live in rural areas. They are 
found particularly among the rural unemployed, the 
lándless labourers, small.and marginal farmers, 
tenants and share-croppers. If poverty is to be 
removed, not only the incomes of these persons 
have to be improved but the growing numbers of 
the rural labour force have to be found employment 
as well Besides, they will have to be assured of a 
reasonable minimum wage based on certain mini- 
mum needs and also offered protection of such 
. wages. The New Twenty-Point Programme, there- 
fore, envisages review and effective enforcement of 
minimum wages for agricultural labour and rehabili- 
tation of bonded labour, both of which are some- 
what inter-related. 
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The Sixth Five-Year Plan emphasises the need to 
generate self-employment opportunities. Govern- 
ment's efforts are, therefore, being directed towards 
achieving this objective. But generation of self- 
employment opportunities will require upgrading of 
the skills of the manpower so as to enable them to 
take up. self-employment jobs which are not based 
on very low income or productivity. Self-employ- 
ment is the new culture of our Plan. 

The Sixth Plan says that in recent years strained 
industrial relations have also contributed to inad- 
equate capacity utilisation in several key sectors. It 
would, therefore, be essential to devise an effective 
strategy for reducing the incidence of industrial 
unrest which causes hardship to the community and 
also leads to loss of output and loss to workers as 
well. For effective implementation of the objectives 


- outlined in the Plan, people's willing cooperation 


and their active involvement are essential pre- 
requisites. It is elso necessary to create an awareness 
about the efforts needed on their part to speed up 
economic progress for attaining better standards of 
living as well as the dangers that lie ahead if these 
are not done soon enough. People have also to be 
made fully conscious of the problems confronting 
the country and the importance of their own contri- 
butions/for securing satisfactory solutions. 

In the area of industria] relations, the questions 
that arise are whether the pattern of industrial 
relations which has developed over the last three 
decades is still relevant and whether it is adequate 
to meet the challenges that we are facing today or 
those which are likely to confront us in future. 
Above all, is it of help in accelerating the pace of 


‘economic development on which depends the future 


of our countrymen? If not, what changes are called 
for in the existing laws and policies to serve the 
objectives we now have in view? Also, have the 
managers and trade union leaders adapted themselves 
to meet the challenges with innovative approaches? 
All these aspects call for a reappraisal. 

The need for a reassessment of the existing pro- 
cedures and machinery for the regulation of indus- 


- trial relations arises also from the fact that no 


system can remain static. In a developing society it 
has to be adapted from time to time, to subserve 
the needs and requirements of the present-day 
economy. Industrial relations systems will, therefore, 
have to be dynamic and responsive to the changing 
conditions of society. But these have to be developed 
with full consciousness and understanding of the 
ethos and culture prevailing in our own country, 
and the paramountcy of the national interest. One 
may have to think of a system of industrial rela- 
tions which would cover varied and disparate sectors 
of economic activity, and of a machinery which ‘will 
ensure peace and harmony in the productive sectors 
of our economy. 
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Industrial relations are; therefore, no longer of 
concern only to employers and workers. They are: 
of vital significance to the community and the 
society at large as they greatly affect the life of our . 
people. The state has, therefore, an inherent and 
unquestionable role in these matters. In a developing 
country which is wedded to the policy of economic 
planning, the role of the state in industrial relations © 
assumes much greater significance, as it cannot 
escape from its responsibility of discharging’ both 
positive and preventive functions in regulating 
industria] relations.. The state has also to ensure 

-that the welfare of human beings receives the first 
priority, as man will necessarily have to be at the 
centre of all policies. 

Yet Government would like that at the micro 
level bipartite relationship based on a consultative 
and cooperative approach is developed and the 
traditionals beliefs and practices of management and 
trade unions based on an antagonistic approach are 
given up. It is in this area that a participative style 
of management will help promote a positive rela- 
tionship and also help in promoting the interests of 
industry, workers and the economy. But sucha 
style of management must come out of conviction 
and become an integral part of the industrial rela- 
tions system , of an enterprise so as to serve as an 
effective instrument of modern management. It has 
to be made a vehicle for transforming the attitudes 
of both employers and workers for establishing a 





cooperative culture "based on mutual trust and 
understanding which may help in building a strong, 
Self-confident and self-reliant country with, a stable 
industrial base. 

It must be remembered that the complexion of 
the working class has undergone a great change. 
It is no longer ‘illiterate’ or ‘ignorant’ as the. Royal 
Commission on Labour found it half a century ago. 
A new generation of workers born and brought up 
in an industrial environment has grown and attained 
maturity. Their aspirations afe far greater than 
those of their predecessors, which they find difficult 
to attain. They want better working and living 
conditions for themselves and better education for 
their children. As they often find it difficult to fulfil 
these aspirations they get frustrated, They have 
also begun to question managerial. decisions which 
affect their working lives. 

These. developments are likely to have a greater 
impact on industrial relations during this and the 
next decade. The problems arising from these: 
factors can be tackled effectively only by humanising 
industry and giving the workers a greater say and 
involving them more and more in the affairs of an 
enterprise. This alone can remove a sense of aliena- 


` Чоп and promote a sense of involvement. and 


belonging for better performance. 

Will the managers and trade union leaders heed 
-the message of the eighties and take up the 
ма [1 f 
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Communication with the Masses 


VASANT SATHE ` 


Ts development ofa Coli Or its people implies 

economic development as well as social, moral, 
cultural and human development of individuals and 
society. The process of development, which refers 
to raising the standard of living and bringing about 
social justice and equality, can be carried out 
smoothly only if people are made aware of their 
responsibilities and duties in the process. Communi- 
cation media or rather developmental communica- 


tion has a great role in achieving all-round develop- ` 


ment of societies including their human and moral 


: behaviour., The media has to explore in clear terms 


the purpose of the. various projects and schemes 
undertaken, their impact on the concerned regions, 
and the benefits accruing from them, and encourage 
active participation and involvement of the people, 
where necessary. 

For achieving a welfare society all the media in 
a free country must collectively strive for that 


. supreme goal. Mass media is one of these institu- 


tions whose role — that of complementing the roles 
of other institutions such as state, family, religion, 
education, business, etc — should be to assume 
moral authority by disbursing knowledge.and infor- 
mation to the various institutional systems and 
social agencies for their growth. In fact, this role of 
mass media is the most important of all the func- 
tions of all the institutions put together. There is no 
doubt that.the state and the mass media are jointly 
responsible for building a perfect society. Planning 
or projects undertaken should aim at the country as 
a whole instead of advocacy on mere linguistic, 


communal or ideological basis. The importance of 


communication in mobilising people and -seeking 
their participation in development has been well 
recognised in India. The mass media is to be engag- 
ed to promote the idea of national integration. 
Involvement of the people in developmental activity 
has to cover burning issues like family welfare acti- 
vities and day-to-day growth in firms and factories. 
It is no exaggeration to claim success of the task 
of mass communication in carrying the message, in 
an effective manner, of control on population 
growth, particularly to the ruralareas. Policies of 
the state very extensively publicised by the various 
media campaigns on communal harmony, immediate 
developmental progress for the weaker members of 
the society, especially members of the Scheduled 


Castes.and Scheduled Tribes, all the Five-year Plans: 


and the recent new agenda for the. nation — the 
revised Twenty Point Programme — must reach the 
people in the farflung areas of our vast country. 

In terms of crisis, threat from external sources 
and internal subversion in particular, the people 
have stood united and faced it with determination 
as the media spread the awareness of dangers. In a 
democracy the electorate has a very great responsi- 
bility. Every five years Indian voters have exercised 
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‘their democratic franchise to choose the govern- 


ment. The feed back service of the mass media must 
communicate the reactions of the people. The hopes 
and aspirations of the masses must be reflected 
though the media. 

India, wedded to democracy aid socialism, has 

pressed into service all media of information to 
mobilise people in the task of overall national 
development, and. to achieve this end the mass 
media — radio, press, filní and television — as well 
as tfaditional’ media of folk music, dance and 
drama and intér-personal communication, have been 
employed to carry the message of development. 
. Since Independence the country . has built up an 
extensive network of mass media facilities and 
carried out some experiments in the utilisation of 
traditional media in conjunction with the modern 
mass media. Though a great deal remains, to be 
done, the media can claim a measure of success. 

The mass media is now geared to face two-fold 
Challenges, quantitatively, to reach the vast popula- 
tion that is still largely outside their range, and 
qualitatively, to таке. themselves more relevant to 
the interests, the needs and aspiration of their 
audience. The two objectives are closely inter- 
related. 

AllIndia Radio (AIR), with a network of 85 
broadcasting centres, covers over 89 per cent of the 
population and about 78 per cent of the total area 
of the country. These include States located in far- 
flung areas like Leh, Tawang and Port Blair. It is 
the most effective media in the sense that it meets 
the diverse requirements in different States. AIR, in 
addition to regular programmes, broadcasts pro- 
grammes for special audiences and rural/farm and 
home programmes which are' educative and infor- 
mative. 

In order to ensure that the television programmes 
are viewed by a large number of people, who cannot 
afford television sets, the Government formulated 
the ‘community viewing scheme. TV sets are made 
available to selected community centres and Tele- . 
clubs are organised for viewiug the programmes and 
discussing their contents: 

A major space application project, the year-long 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) 
was launched by Doordarshan on August 1, 1975. 
This was made possible following an agreement 
between the Department of Atomic Energy (DAE) 
and National Aeronautics Space Administration 
(NASA) of the United States of America. Under 
this experiment TV programmes were telecast in four 
languages for four hours daily to selected cluster 
areas comprising about 2,400 villages in Andhra . 
Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa 


‘and Rajasthan. Apart from this, about 400 villages 


in Gujarat also received these programmes through 
transmitters set up by the Indian Space Research 
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Organisation (ISRO) at Pij. After the withdrawal of 
the SITE from August 1, 1976, a terrestrial service 
has been provided to 40 per cent of the villages 
covered by SITE and some additional villages by 
setting up transmitters at Raipur, Jaipur, Muzaffar- 
pur, Gulbarga, Hyderabad and Sambalpur. For the 
next decade, a scheme has also been prepared by 
Doordarshan for utilisation of satellite for providing 
TV service to 18 selected districts on agriculture 
and irrigation, adult education, health and family 
welfare. И $ 

Six hundred villages in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and Maharashtra were put on the television map on 
Independence Day, August 15, 1982, with the intro- 
duction of telecast through Indian National Satel- 
lite-IA (INSAT-IA). The live telecast of Indepen- ’ 
dence Day celebrations marked the first formal 
colour transmission in the country. As the satellite 
can be used as an alternative teaching machinery, 
plans are being drawn up for the use of INSAT to 
the maximum extent possible to spread education to 
the remotest areas of the country. 

The Press Information Bureau, the nodal agency 
of the Government of India keeping the people 
informed about its policies and programmes mainly 
through the press, brings out a weekly wall paper 
simultaneously in twelve languages including Khasi 
and Garo to keep the public — both in field and 
farm — informed about the development plans. 

The Directorate of Field Publicity (DFP), the 
biggest rural-oriented information network in the 
country, with its field publicity units, utilises .its 
special media advantage by reaching remote border 
and tribal areas and other backward regions and 
organising communication programmes at the very 
door-steps of the people. 

The concentration of the various units of the 
Directorate are mostly on publicity and campaigns 
on major national issues and developmental subjects 
like national integration, communal harmony, health 
and family welfare, removal of untouchability, wel- 
fare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, rehabilitation 
of the disabled, agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. For this purpose a number of film shows and 
song and drama programmes besides photo exhibi- 
tions. and oral communication programmes ‘are 
arranged. i . 

The ‘Area Approach and Pool Plan’ has helped 
the field publicity officers to have close links with 
the people they are required to communicate with, 
thereby increasing the exposure of the people to the 
messages which are sought to be conveyed. The 
essential aspect of the plan is careful pre-selection 
of the locality for the implementation of the plan, 
which involves a survey of the socio-economic con- 
ditions of the locality. Adoption of this strategy 
has resulted in work at the grass-roots level assum- 
ing a truly multi-media character. In addition, a 
vastly improved feedback system is ensured which 
enables improvement in the strategy as well as in 
the content of the publicity campaigns, as also the 
delivery system of the development programmes. 
With the focus on unity in diversity, the Directorate 
helps keep the rural millions in touch with the 
national mainstream. `  . ; 
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. advertisements, 


The Directorate of Advertising and Visual Pub- 
licity (DAVP) publicises the policies and program- 
mes of the Government through exhibitions, press , 
printed publicity material, etc; 
campaigns are conducted on major national themes 
like communal harmony and national integration, 
family welfare, adult education and village uplift. 

Live entertainment media is being utilised by the 
Song and Drama  Division-to bring about an 
awareness ofthe various activities of national deve- 
lopment among the masses. Its activities, to a large 
extent, are concentrated in rural areas. 

The Films Division production programmes which 
are focussed on Government policies, programmes 
and priorities produces documentary films on socio- 
economic problems also. The documentaries are 
Shown all over the country. 

Thus the media.assists in all-round development 
of the developing societies by generating public 
opinion for sociàl change and promotion of aware- 
ness of rights and obligations. Media plays an 
important and significant role in preparing the 
minds of the people not only for the uplift of the 
country in the economic sphere but equally so in the 
social, ethical and human spheres and also in main- 
taining and furthering peaceful relations and 
harmonious living. 0 





WAR GAS MERCHANTS 


The Ferak firm (West Berlin) is prepared to sell its |. І 
clients any quantity of its products, 


It produces war gas which it sells and exports. Thus 
‘between 1973 and 1979 it supplied Israel with Thios- 
‘phogene (an asphyxiant). The company also manufac- 
tures Sarin (paralysing gas), Soman and mustard gas. 


In 1979, when the West Berlin authorities got wind 
of this, they said they could not find any proof. And 
it is only now, after several tons of highly toxic sub- 
stances have been discovered (Ferak simply could not 
find anywhere to hide them), that the public prosecutor 
has taken on the case. It has been confirmed that the 
company was indeed producing gases, thus violating 
the Allies’ ban on this activity in West Berlin. 


Ferak has a “kindred spirit” in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, at Stoltzenberg (Hamburg). In 1970 the 
town’s senate categorically denied information accord- 
ing to which the company was manufacturing war gas 
and supplying it to the Bundeswehr (FDR’s army). 
The scandal only broke nine years later when an 
eight-year-old child perished in an explosion at the 
factory's warehouse in Hamburg. In the enquiry 120 
tons of gas and chemical weaponry were discovered 
in the firm's premises and links were found to exist 
with the Bundeswehr. 


The’ relationship between these firms producing 
poison was confirmed by West German journalists, one 
of whom telephoned West Berlin, pretending to be an 
official from ‘the Ministry of Defence, and ordered 
some Soman from Ferak. Its owner, Grundemann, 
refused to deliver the merchandise because “the 
Bundeswehr can’t keep a secret” (this was at the peak 
of the Hamburg scandal). 


But the public prosecutor of West Berlin has not 
been *'able" to establish the links between Ferak and 
the Bundeswehr. 


From World Trade Union Movement, No. 8, 1982. 
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Armed Force and Dispute Settlement 


K.P. CANDETH 


“THERE have always existed since iie 18th century 
or so a number of pacifists and intellectuals who 
have decried the use of force as а means to achieve 
political ends. The destruction and loss of lives in 
World War І (1914-18) and World: War П was so 
great that after each war there wasa revulsion 
amongst the people of the world against the use of 
force, and they looked for alternative means to settle 
disputes. This led to the establishment of the League 
of Nations after World War I and the United 
Nations Organisation after World War II. ] 


It was now thought that the UNO would usher in: 


a new era in wnich armed conflict would be outlaw-. 


ed and all disputes between nations would be . 


settled by mutual discussion and adjustment. Now- 
here was this belief greater than in India which had 
achieved its Independence by negotiation and 
peaceful means .and not by the more common 
process of armed uprising against the occupying. 
power. Our leaders were firmly wedded to peace 
and they held the rather naive belief that since they 


had no aggressive designs against anyone, no other ` 


country had designs against us. This led to the 
logical conclusion that it was not necessary to 
maintain large and expensive Armed. Forces and 
that the money would be better utilised in welfare 


measures and investment in industry and agriculture | 


which would raise the standard of living of the 
people. 

The Government in 1947 had} given instructions 
for the run-down ofthe Armed Forces when in 


quick succession they found that the princely states. . 


of Junagadh and Hyderabad .were out. amenable to 
reason and .that Pakistan attempted to seize the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir by force. This necessit- 


ated the use of armed force. However, their trust in' 


the efficacy of the UN to settle disputes was still 
strong and the Kashmir dispute was taken to the 
UN by India. The.Government soon learnt that the 
UN was governed more by the political and national 
interests of member countries' than by the legal 
niceties of the case. India.was this forced to accept 
the status quo at a time when the Indian Army had 


the upper hand and would һауе been able to throw . 


out the invaders if the war had continued. 


- However, this. incident . did bring a measure of 
pragmatism to the thinking of the Government but 
the Armed: Forces were still neglected till the 1962 
conflict with China gave-a jolt to the Government. 


This.made the Government realise the necessity for: 


adequate and well-equipped Armed Forces. 


The scepticism about the use of force was also 
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. rational manner. 


1 
T 


reinforced by thé great една] advances 
during and after World War II. The application of 
these advanced technologies to the armaments 
industry led to the. creation of tremendously 
destructive weapons of warsuch as nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons which it was argued would 
result in the destruction of mankind if used. Thus 
the natural corollary and conclusion reached was 
that since the destruction of mankind could.not pos- 
sibly serve any nation's interest, War Was no longer 


‚а practical means of achieving one's national aim. 


This proposition, expressed succinctly i in the phrase’ 
“War solves nothing", has been repeated so often 
that most people have come to believe it. 


It is.not the aim of this article to eulogise War or 
to advocate the use of force but to examine whether 


: war or armed force still provides a' viable means for 


a nation to: achieve its political ends. i 
The pacifists and those among the intelligentsia 


-who propagate the theory that war solves nothing ` 
. point to the fact that since it is difficult to contain 


war once it is started and both blocs have the power 
to annihilate each other, and in the process most of 
the world, waris unthinkable. They show that in 
the past twenty years or so, while the USA and the 


‘USSR have had many differences, whenever a 


showdown seemed imminent as.in Cuba, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and.in Poland, one or the other has 
backed out when it ‘seemed that any further escal- 


‘ation of the dispute would result in military action. 


The pacifists argue that since war is funthinkable, 
weapons of war and standing armies are really 
unnecessary. This: of course is based on their belief 
that man is a rational animal and will behave in a 
However, a study of history will 
show that countries and men ‘frequently act in an 
irrational manner and that they are swayed by such 
things as personal ambitions, national pride and 
aggrandisement and the desire. to further their 
national interest even to the detriment. of other 


.countries. A prime example of the latter can. be 


seen in the Opium Wars of the last century con- 


` ducted by. the British against the Chinese. , 


The fact that the use of a nuclear weapon may 
set off a: holocaust, may itself be an argument in 
favour of using conventional weapons, especially in 
areas and situations which.do not directly threaten 
the security of tlie major nuclear powers. Further, 


if the use of force or the,threat of force is totally | 


abjured, one is completely at a.loss to deal with an 
obdurate and unreasonable opponent. o s 


In the last two decades the USA used the threat 
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_In this case the US was unable to achieve the aim 


. her strength, then there is no doubt that she could 


' made to see réason. 


. Falkland Islands as 130 years of negotiations with 


“felt her own security to be threatened. 


* relations of nuclear powers. A nuclear power can, 
' by the very threat of use of nuclear weapons, black- . 


‚бо it is clear that from a pragmatic angle the use. of 


of force to force the USSR to withdraw her missiles 
from Cuba. The USSR moved into Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan to prevent them 
from leaving the fold, and very recently Britain 
resorted to force to expel the Argentines from the 
Falkland Islands and Israel moved into Lebanon so 
as to drive out the PLO from Lebanon so. that her 
own Settlements along the Lebanese border would 
be free from constant attacks or harassment. In all. 
these cases the immediate aim of the country con- 
cerned has in fact been achieved. However, there 
are other cases, such as the US involvement in. 
Vietnam, where the US aim of preventing South and 
North Vietnam from, uniting has not been achieved. 

















because she did not exert her full might as the issue 
at stake was not really vital to her interests. Had the 
issue been vital and the US prepared to deploy ail 


have militarily defeated North Vietnam and imposed 
her will by occupying, the land and installing a 
conformist Government. The danger of escalation 
and the price of greater effort, especially in view of 
the fact that her own security was not’ involved, 
made the USA desist from such action. The case of 
France in Algeria is similar. 


It cannot be denied that sometimes the use of 
force is the only way a recalcitrant adversary can be 
Our Government, albeit 
reluctantly, has had to use force in Nagaland, Mani- 
pur and Mizoram to stop secessionist tendencies. ‘Tf 
no force had been used the situation would have got 
out of control and this area would have been lost to ` 
India. Further, . Argentina used force to-occupy the 


Britain had produced no results, and Britain attack- 
ed апа reconquered the Falkland Islands because her 
natiorial honour and pride had been wounded. The 
Israelis attacked Lebanon with the tacit approval of 
the USA because Israel felt there was no other way 
of preventing PLO raids on ‘its territories. The 
USSR sent her troops into Afghanistan because she 


It-is not relevant for the purpose of this article to | 
discuss whether Argentina, Britain, Israel, the USA 
or the USSR ‘were justified in using armed force to 
achieve their ends. What is clear is that when national 
interests are at stake or when arguments and negoti- 
ations fail, countries are left with no alternative but 
the use of force if. they wish to protect their interests 
or national pride: Therefore, the conclusion is that 
armed force is as relevant today as ever before and 
the country that gives up the use of armed force 
invites the enemy to take advantage of its - weakness 
and will not be able to prevail in a battle of wills. 


Nuclear power has certainly raised the stakes and 
has imposed a measure of caution in the mutual 
mail and force compliance by a non-nuclear power. 


force or the threat of use of force remains as potent ; 
a weapon now as it has ever been. D 
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This Crippled Time 
KRZYSZTOF KAMIL BACZYNSKI 


This is the composition -of a young Polish ~ 
poet engaged in the national struggle against 

the Nazi invader. This poem was composed 
on June 15, 1943, and one year later he was 
killed in the Warsaw Uprising at the age 
of 23. The poem has been translated from 
the Polish into English on July 7, 1982, by 
the Ambassador of India in Poland, M.R. 

Sivaramakrishnan, by whose courtesy it is 
published here. 


‘shall open.for you the golden sky 
With its white web of silence 
Bursting its shell of sound 
To feed on green tender leaves, 
The song of the lake, the music of evenfall, 
Till the milk-white kernel is laid bare 
By the dawn of birds. 


shall change for you the.stubborn earth - 
_ Into liquid flight of soft dandelions 
I shall draw shadows out of things ` 
Stretching like cats 
With sparkling fur, rolling everything 
Into stormy colóurs; heart-shaped leaves 
And white knitted rain. 


ND the trembling stream of air 
Trailing smoke from angels’ dwellings 
I shall transform into long streets, 
Into the melodic flow of the silver-birch, 
Till it sings like a sorrowing cello, 
A roseate creeper of light, 


` А wing-hymn of the flight of bees. 


NLY take out of my eye 
The painful splinter, the piere of days 

Rolling white skulls 
Across burning meadows of blood, 
Only change this crippled time. 
Cover the graves with the rivers’ cloak, 
Brush away from my hair the battlefield-dust, 
The black dust of these angry years-[] 
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Kerala: A Balance-sheet 


С. ACHUTHA MENON 


- 


Те Kerala State came into being on November 1, 
1956. It was under President's rule at the time 


of formation. The first popular Ministry was sworn. 


in on April 5, 1957. Itis now 25 years after that 
significant event and naturally one would wish to 
have a close look at its achievements and failures. 
This is especially so because the State has always. 
been a crucible of political experiments. The first- 
ever elected Communist Ministry was formed here 
atthe very beginning of the State's existence in 
1957, and later there was a large succession of 
coalition Ministries of all kinds. In between there 


were of course long and short intervals of President's ' 


rule also. Through this medley of events and good 
and bad fortune, one's interest should be to see how 


the common people have fared, whether they һауе. 


fared well or ill as regards economic growth, health 
' care, cultural advancement, employment and other 


indicators of life quality. This is too big a task to > 


be attempted within the compass of a short article. 
What is attempted here is therefore only a-broad 
survey of the various trends that have emerged or 
are emerging. . 

When the Report of the States Reorganisation 


.Commission came out recommending the formation - 


of Kerala State by separating the Malayalam- 
speaking areas of the erstwhile Madras Presidency 
and adding on to it the Part B State of Travancore- 
Cochin after cutting off the six Tamil-speaking 
taluks in the extreme south, there were propliets of 
doom in plenty who predicted the total collapse of 
the State due to lack of financial viability. There 
were others like the late K. Kelappan and Pattom 
Thanu Pillai, top leaders of the Congress, who 
opposed the acceptance of the Commission's recom- 
mendations, each one for his own reasons. (Pattom 
was opposed to it because he was unwilling to part 
with the 'Tamilspeaking: taluks and Kelappan 
because he wanted Gudalur as well as more areas 
in South Kanara, north of the proposed border). It 
was only the Communist Party that showed the 
courage to welcome the decision as on the whole a 
correct decision and one that helped to cement not 
only the unity of the whole Malayali people, but 
also the unity between Malayalis and peoples speak- 
ing other languages like Tamil and Kannada in the 
neighbouring States. It was again the Communist 
Party alone that refuted with facts and figures the 
arguments of non-viability. The Communist Party 
can now, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
justly claim that its stand has been vindicated. The 
State has proved to be financially as viable as any 
other State of the Indian Union. And Kerala has 
been one of the few States in India where linguistic 
animosities and tensions generated on their basis 
have been the least, if not absent altogether. 

As regards economic development the picture is 
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' year Plan to another. 


not so bright. Both in the agricultural and in the 
industrial spheres growth has been tardy. 

At the time of the formation of the State, Kerala 
was dependent on import of rice, the staple food of 
its people, from outside, to the extent of 40 to 50 per 
cent of total requirements. In fact, this was one of. 
the most convincing arguments against the carving 
out of a linguistic State. The position remains more 
or less the same now, in spite of production having 
been increased, because side by side with increase in ' 
production of food, population also was increasing. 
The distressing feature to be noted is that the rate 
of growth in grain production during the seventies 
has been below the all-India level. Owing to a 
variety of reasons, technological as well as socio- 
logical, more and more paddy fields are being con- 
verted into coconut gardens. However, while rice 
production during the decade 1968-69 to 1977-78 
had increased although not in proportion to increase 
in area, coconut production had actually registered 
overall decline during the same period in spite of 
increase in acreage! 

There is neither space nor time heré to go into the 
cause of this phenomenon. But a common factor 
which affects the growth of all kinds of cash crops, 
in which Kerala has specialised, like rubber, cocoa, 


.cardamom, cashew, pepper, etc., is the price factor. 


To put it in more concrete terms, the unequal terms 
of trade between primary agricultural products and 
manufactured goods within the country as well as 
in the matter of export result in failure to ensure a 
remunerative price for the, cash crops of Kerala. It 
is not 'for nothing that the agriculturist producers 
of Kerala are-always on the war-path against the 
Central Government's pricing and import and 
export policies. | i 
Successive Governments in. Kerala have tried 
more or less the same strategy for the rapid indus- 
trialisation of Kerala, namely, the promise of a 
package of aids and incentives to encourage invest- 
ment in the private sector while at the same time 
putting pressure on the Central Government to 
start heavy and large public sector enterprises for 
which the State is eminently suited. But all their 
attempts have met with little, success. In spite of 
the good infrastructure that has been built up over 
the years by way of a good network of roads and 
other means of communication, a major port like 
Cochin, and installed power capacity of 1010 MW, 
investment in industry is still very low and the eco- 
nomy still remains backward, dominated by the 
so-called traditional industries like coir, cashew 
processing, handloom weaving, beedi-rolling, etc. 
It is not surprising therefore that unemployment is 
mounting from year to year and from one Five- 
According to NSS data, un- 
employment and under-employment in Kerala is 
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11.09 per cent of the all-India total, whereas the 
population of the State is only about 4 per cent of 
the population of the whole country. It is further 
estimated in the Sixth Plan document of Kerala that 
even if investment of the order of Rs, 4,200 crores 
as envisaged in the Plan is fulfilled (which is very 
doubtful) there will be a backlog of 12.1 lakhs of 
unemployed in Kerala by the end of the Plan period. 
This is the biggest problem that every Government 


in the State has to face and which up to now no. 


Government has been able to solve. 
In other spheres like literacy, health care, reduc- 
tion of the birth and death rates, sanitation and 


sócial welfare measures, the State has been able to ` 


put up a good show. Tlie literacy rate according to 
the latest census (1981) is as high as 70 per cent, 
whereas the all-India average is only 36 per cent. 
The birth rate has been brought down to 25.9 and 
the death rate to 6.9 per thousand according to the 
latest data for 1979.- The decadal growth rate cf 
population has been brought down from 26.29 in 
the decade 1961-71 to 19 in the 1971-81 decade. 
Kerala has the unique distinction of having been 
the only State to complete radical land reforms on 
the basis of the guidelines provided by the Planning 
Commission in 1972. Absentee landlordism has 
been completely abolished. Twentyfive lakhs of 
small and medium peasant households have been 
given full ownership rights over the lands they wete 
formerly cultivating as tenants. In addition, about 
3.5 lakh hutment dwellers both inside and outside 
urban areas have also become owners of their. 
homesteads. All land in excess of 12 standard acres 
or 20-acres on the ground have been taken over by 


the State, paying: as compensation very much less , 


than their market value, and distributed ' among 
landless agricultural | labourers and small - .peasants. 
The one-lakh housing scheme for the homeless 
poor, provision of medical care even in the remotest 
villages by opening at leást one dispensary or public 
health centre in each panchayat, universal primary 
education, the payment of various kinds of pension 


like old-age pension (to people over 65 years of аре) ` 


to the poorest among the population, disability. 
pension to those who are unable to work on account 
of any. physical disability, to'widows who are with- 


out any support. from their children or relatives, . 


etc., are some of the schemes of social welfare which 
have been i in existence in the State fora long time: 

And since the last four years some sort of unemp- 
loyment relief has been in existence. The latest of 
such welfare measures was the pension to agricul- 
tural labourers over the.age of 60. 

The pattern of development followed by Kerala 
has been a définite departure from the orthodox one 
recommended by economists, namely, increase of 
GNP or GDP: Kerala has on the other hand laid 
very great emphasis on distributive justice, some- 
times even to the neglect of increase in GNP: It 
may be pointed out in this connection that it took 
more than two decades for the per capita regional 
income of Kerala to catch up with and just. over- 
take the national per. capita income. It was only 
in 1979 that the Planning Commission decided to 
declare Kerala as ineligible for the 10 per cent 
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special assistance which States whose regional in- 


comes were below the national per capita income 


could claim. 


It may be noted that a controversy has bonn 


` started in the press about which is the right path of ` 


development for backward countries and States, 
whether it is the old orthodox one of trying to in- 
crease the GNP or the one adopted by Kerala as 
shown above. Ina recent contribution to the press 
Dr. T. Edwin, has vigorously advocated the Kerala 
pattern. He says that there are five indicators which: 
determine the quality of life the people of a certain 
State or country enjoy and it is these indicators - 
that have to be taken into considerdtion and not 
the GNP. The following table shows the position 
of Kerala vis-a-vis India as a whole in, respect of 
the five indicators: 


India Kerala 
1. Birth rate (per 1000) - 33.3 23.8 
. 2. Death rate (per 1000) 12.0 7.5 
3. Infant mortality (per 1000) 90.0 40.00 , 
. 4. Expectation of life (per 1000) d LON 
Male , 58 63 
А Female 61 65 ` 
5. Literacy (percentage) 36.34 69.17 > 


All this is very good and heart-warming. But one : 
has to enter a caveat here. Even for the most just 
distribution of wealth, wealth has to be produced. 
If one is to totally ignore that aspect, it wil not 
carry us far. And in that respect the performance 
of Kerala has not at all been satisfactory as pointed 
out in the earlier part of this article. One has only 


to be reminded of the terrible toll unemployment 


is taking in our social life, what with the frustration 
of young people leading to all sorts of social evils 
like suicides, crime, drug racketeering, smuggling, 
forging of travel documents, etc. Another fact 
which ‘should sharply remitid one of our real con- 
dition is that the percentage of people below the 
poverty line in Kerala is above the all-India per- — 
centage! 

But on the whole we may conclude that ‘Kerala 
has not done badly during the course of the last 
quarter of a century. 

Now let us take a rapid look at the political deve- 
lopments inside Kerala during the same period. For 
a proper-discussion of the subject a separate article 


: is necessary. Therefore, only one aspect is emphasi- 
' sed here. 


Except for a period. of 24 years during 
1957-1959 when the State was ruled by a single. 
party Ministry (a Communist Ministry with certain 
independents), the rest of the entire period was taken 
üp by coalition Ministries. During the major part 
of this coalition period, the Ministries always inclu- 
ded somé Leftist elements in them along with non- 


. Left ones, the only. exception being.the period bet- 


ween 1960 and 1964 when the State was under a PSP- 
Congress Ministry with Muslim League support 


-for a short while and later on a Congress Ministry 


with League support. This is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons why it has been possible for Kerala to 
adopt a pattern of development giving great empha- 
sis to distributive justice as pointed out above. 
This point requires greater elaboration, which will 
-have to wait. 0 
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in à very big country - 
and {Лиз а great deal - 
to be done by all of us. 0 d. 
! Tf each one ofus | 
hs - does his or her little. bit; 
` then all this mounts up. 
and the ‘country prospers 
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Economic Perspective and 
V.K.R.V. RAO | f | 


T does not give an Indian a feeling of gratification ` 
. to talk about the economic performance of. his 
country or the economic perspective before it during 
the coming, years Not that the performance has 
been - unsatisfactory in absolute terms as compared 
to its record before the advent of Independence, 
‘While the trend growth rate of the national income 
of undivided India was 1.2 per cent a year between 
1900 and 1946, it had become 3.5 per cent between 
1950-51 and 1978-79 or had increased nearly three 
' times during the post-Independence period. Simi- 
larly, the trend growth rate in agriculture had incre- 
'ased from 0.3 per cent to 2.7 per cent in agricultural. 
‘production and from 1.2 to. 6.1 per cent in industrial 
'"'production. But population growth had also shown 
^ a spectacular increase between the pre-Iridependence 
and post-'ndependence periods. While the increase 
between 1901 and 1951 was 123 million, that bet- 
. ween 1951 and 1981 has been 323 million, the rate 
.of growth being much above the rates:targeted by, 
the Planning Commission. Atthesame time, Plan 
achievements have fallen short of Plan targets, the 
‘trend growth rate between 1950-51 and 1978-79 
being 3.5 per cent as against a target of between 5 
and 6 per cent. Thus, it is,not so much that we have 
not achieved a sizeable measure of.economic growth 
during the last 30 years as that the growth has been 
much below planned expectations, has been inade- 
quate in relation to requirements, and has left the 
country with nearly 50 per cent of its population 
` below the poverty line. . 


The position of India in the international map, of ` 


national incomes gives іга much lower position in 
its ranking than would be,associated with a country 
of the size, importance, and industrial and military 
strength of India, According to the, latest World 
Bank Atlas on Gross National Product (1982), India 
|" figured in the lowest GNP (1979) group of average 
per capita product of less than 330 dollars a year; 
whereas the highest.group listed had a per capita 
. product of the order of 10,392 dollars. Within this 
lowest group, which consists of 26 developing coun- 
tfies of Asia and Africa, India occupies the fifteenth 
position with a GNP per capita of 210 dollars,’ 
China being ahead of her ‘with 260 dollars and Pakis- , 
.tan with 270 dollars. At the current level of GDP 
4n dollar terms, India thus finds herself one of the 
' poorest countries in the world. | з 


The latest'official projections of the future of ће. 


Indian economy have been made by the Planning 
Commission in their report on the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. The development perspective they cover is for 
a period of 15 years from:1979-80 to 1994-95. They’ 
contemplate an increase in the GDP from Rs. 97051 
^ crores in 1979-80 to Rs. 2,13,600 crores in 1994-95 at. 
1979-80 prices or by 120 per cent. The growth rate 
2 contemplated is 5.2 per cent in the Sixth Plan 
period and 5.5 per cent in the subsequent ten-year 
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Policy. Implications 
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period. This ‘is as against an achieved growth rate ` 


of. 3:5 per cent (national income) during the preyi- 
ous five Plan periods and three Annual Plans or 
from 1950-51 to 1978-79. It is not clear how this 
significant-rise in the growth rate is going to be 
brought .about with a contemplated increase in 
investment as.percentage of GDP from 21.76, per cent 
in 1979-80 to 26.92 per cent in 1994-95 against the 
record of the previous relations between gross capi- 
'tal formation and National Income given by the 
Commission itself in Annexures 1:1 and 1:2 to 
Chapter 1 of its Report, reproduced below: om 


Growth Performance and Resource Mobilisation 





^ Annual growth . Percentage of GDP 
Period rates in national at current market” 
income prices 
1951-52 to 55-56 3.6' 14.3 
1956-37 to 60-61 4.0 16.9 
1961-62 to 65-66 2.2 18.2 
1966-67 to 68-69 ‚ 40 15.4 
1969-70 to 73-74 3.3 20.0 
1974-75 to 78-79 5.4 ` 23.7 





(Figures in Col. 3 relate tothe final years of the relevant . 


periods, '). 


The growth performance in - the Fifth-Plan period 


seems to have been taken as the projected trend for ` 


the next 15 years, though it is much above the 
actual position during each of the previous periods 
as well as above the trend rate for the entire period. 
Evidently, the Commission is assuming ‘a marked 
improvement in the capital-output ratio during their 
perspective period of 15 years over its previous per- 
formance and its rising trend during those 30 years. 
The per capita GDP is expected: to rise from 
` Rs .1,484 in 1979-80 to Rs 2,534 in 1994-95 at 


1979280 prices or by 71 per cent, which is signifi- - 


cantly higher than what has been achieved during 
the previous 30 years. This expectation is based not 
only on the higher growth rate of GDP during the 
period over its earlier achieved record but also on 
an assumed fall in the population growth rate from 
21.4 per cent in. 1974-76. їо 15.6 per cent іп 1991-96 
(vide Table 2 : 2, Chapter 2). Here again it is diffi- 


cult to understand how. these population growth’ 


.rates have been calculated. Іш actual fact, the popu- 
lation’ growth rate recorded by the 1981 census for 
the period 1971-81 is 24.74 per cent, which is much 
above the figures given in, the Planning Commis- 
sion's table. If the projected fall in the population 
growth rate is not achieved — and it has.to be a 
larger fall because of the -higher growth rate record- 
ed between, 1981 апа 1971 — then it would bring 
down the ‘per capita GDP in-1994-95 below the 
figure given in the Planning Commission's pers- 
pective. · eu : 
. Then again, the calculations are made at 1979-80 
prices. Any rise in the price-level -above that will 
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bring down the real content behind the projected 
monetary rise and also make it difficult even to 
achieve these monetary objectives because of the 
distortions in investment and output that will be 
caused by inflation. And we know already that 
prices have not stood still at the 1979-80 level. 

Even if all the expectations behind the Planning 
Commission's projections are fulfilled, and the per 
capita GDP goes up from Rs 1,484 in 1979-80 to 
Rs 2,534 in 1994-95, at constant prices, it will still 
leave the per capita GDP in 1994-95 in terms of 
dollars at only 359 dollars at constant prices, which 
will still leave India in the lowest group in the world 
atlas of National GDP as by that time the ceiling 
per capita GDP for the lowest group would have 
been raised well above its current level of 330 dol- 
Jars. Even if the world growth rate and that of 
other developing countries does not rise above their 
current levels, India will still remain one of the 
poorest countries in respect of per capita GDP. 

This has serious policy implications for the Indian 
perspective, if economic growth proceeds in the 
same manner as it has done in the past. India has 
been developing as a dual society with a wide gap 
between the way of life of a minority of the popu- 
lation who are well-to-do and the majority who are 
badly off. Conspicuous and vulgar consumption has 
been increasing and nullifying the positive psycho- 
logical effects that otherwise may have ensued on 
the undoubted effects of the efforts that are being 
made to tackle the problem of poverty. Educated 
ene. to the extent this is indicated by the 
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WBSLIDC Serving the Small! Tanners/Artisans 


* A leather factory in ITangra Area of Calcutta with the most 
modern equipment to assist small and cottage units 
manufacture of quality leather. 


* Marketing arrangement for leather goods produced by the 
workers engaged in the industry through the Corporation. 


* Supply of necessary raw materials and technical know-how 
to the small industrial units and leather artisans. 


* Anew project in India — Leather Board plant out of chrome 
shavings to be set up at Calcutta. 


* Determination to forge further ahead with the e АЙ 
of tannery workers, leather artisans and technologists. 


THE WEST BENGAL STATE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. 


(A Govt. of West Bengal Undertaking) 
Shilpa Bhavan, 2 & 3, Black Burn Lane (4th floor) 
Calcutta - 700 012. 
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growing number of applicants on the live register 
of those seeking employment, is assuming alarming 
proportions. The politicisation and factionalism 
generated by the way in which our parliamentary 
democracy has been functioning is creating an 
atmosphere of unrest, violence, and group tensions 
that is creating a serious law and order problem in 
the country. And this unrest, by the appeal it makes 
and the support it draws from divisive forces like 
casteism, regionalism, communalism and linguism, 
is beginning to threaten our national integrity and 
hampering economic progress. 

At no time than today is it more necessary to 
create a feeling of social harmony and an atmos- 
phere of peaceful and non-violent living. Mere 
reliance on anti-poverty programmes or even success 
in lifting a substantial portion of the population 


above the poverty line is not enough. As necessary, 


and perhaps even more so, is the need for creating 
a'more egalitarian economic and social order in the 
country. If this conclusion holds good today, it 
becomes an imperative for the future, even if the 
economic perspective projected by the Planning 
Commission materialises and our people get a per 
Capita GDP of 359 dollars (at 1979-80 prices) in 
1994-95, which will still leave India one of the 
poorest ‘countries in the world by international 
standards. A much more positive ahd determined 
move for the establishment of a new. and less un- 
equal national economic order is thus a sine qua 
non of the policy implications that follow from the 
Planning Commission's economic perspective for 


in the 
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the eighties and the early nineties. 

There are many other policy implications emerg- 
ing from this perspective, but limitations of space 
compel me to mention only two, and .one of them 


just briefly. Recent policy changes following the, 


. IMF loan, the economic liberalisation introduced in 


the country; and the widening of India's doors to: 


private foreign investment and multinatiohal cor- 


porations are likely to-take the country in the-direc- - 


tion of an export-oriented’ economy which will 
increase its vulnérability, reduce self-reliance, en- 
large the dual nature of Indian society, and not. 
lead to any significant improvement in the level of 
living of the majority of our people. Some thinking 
in depth and in long period terms is required on this 
matter, instead of drifting on the waves of short- 
' period 'expediency and dependency. 

The other policy ‘implication I want to mention 
arises from the projected picture of. the change. in 
the sectoral composition of the GDP in 1994-95 
presented in. Table 2:20 (Chapter 2) of the Planning 
Commission’s Report. A summaty of the table is 
reproduced below: , 


Sectoral composition of GDP — - percentages ° 


. Sector : : 1979-80 mE ‚1994-95 
Primary | 35, 13 l 26.71 
Secondary "32637... «8142505 
Tertiary . 38.50 í | 4187 
.. Total 100.00 - 100.00 , 


This: means that the primary sector, consisting of : 


agriculture and allied ‘activities, will account for 
. only about a quarter of ће GDP in 1994-95. And 
the primary sector is almóst wholly | a rural occupa- 
tion; and according to the 1981 census, agricultural 


workers account for 66.69 per cent of the total | 


number of workers in the country. If the same 
proportion continues in 1994-95 — and the Indian 
occupational structure has not shown: much. res- 
ponse to the changing sectoral composition of the 
GDP during the last 30 years — then it will mean 
that the ‘rural worker will be much worse off than 
, the non-rural worker.in 1994-95 than he is today; 
and when account is taken of the inequality that has 
been accompanying the growth of the sectoral GDP 
from agriculture, the outlook assumes even more 
‘serious overtones. This will lead to either large- 
scale rural unrest or'a massive export of the rural 
poor into the urban areas adding to the slum popu- 
lation and creating urban: unrest. 
The policy implication of the. economic perspec- 


tive.presented by the Planning Commission is that a 


goodly share of the increased GDP from the secon- 
dary and the tertiary sector should be located in 
rural India and its teeming villages: 

What is clear-is that the scenario presented by the 
Planning Commission for the eighties and nineties 
is full of paradoxes, internal inconsistencies, and 
political and social contradictions. The sooner the 
country embarks оп а debate on what it wants by 
' way of quality of life for the’ masses from economic 
growth and how it will achieve what it wants con- 
sistently with the desired rate of economic growth 


and the political, technological, and social Policy 


_ to achie ve it, the Better it would be. 
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Bihar. Introduces - 
Group Insurance Schemos 
för 
. Unorganised Workers . 


The Bihar Gar amsi has fulfilled its promise of РЕН group’: 
insurance scheme for unorganised workers. The Promise was made by the Chief - 
Minister, Dr. Jagannath Mishra, on November, 19,.1981 as part of.the Birth Day 


Celebrations of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime "Minister of India. 


The- бөр tudine еде comes into operation as á new. year gift to thé 


people of Bihar. Ón J anuary 1, 1982 the Bihar Govt. launched the scheme covering | 


about 70 lakh unorganised workers, providing succour and relief to them and 
their Dependents in case of i injuries, disablement or death during the course of 
M their duty. ERU 


= M 


Аз а new year's gift about 70 lakh Agricultural Labourers and other unorga- 


nised labourers were provided protection by the state Government under, the © 


group personal accident insurance scheme, payment of premium of these labourers 


- began on new year ’s дау, throughout the state. Under this „scheme Agricùltural. 


Labourers, thelawallahs,. vendors, porters, shop and establishmerit workers and 


construction workers between the age of 16 and 65 years and whose annual income’ 


is less than Rs 6,000 are entitled to be- benefited. The legal heir of the labourer 
gets Rs 2,000 in case of death. The scheme. also entitles the insured person to get Rs 


2,000 in case of loss of two limbs and Rs.1, 000 in case. of loss of one limb, if he isa | 


‘victim of snakebite, Drowning, Electrocution, bus or truck accident- or during 
mechanical Agricultural operations. In the event of an accident, ‘information is 
immediately passed on to the block development officer who examines the claim 
and provides the benefit. ` ae, he 5 | ] 


LP.R.D.287 D (Inf. 183)/82-83 ` 





буу 





Devaluation of Planning · 


А 


Ye 


' R.C. DUTT 


possis had been üccopted as the instrument? for. 


India’s - development years before independence 
dawned. It was in 1938, a year.before World War П 
started_and set in motion the cataclysmic changes 

‘which brought freedom to India, that the then 
Congress President, Subhas Chandra Bose, set up a 
‚ Planning Committee under the chairmanship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru., Though events overtook the 


work of the Committee and a plan as such did not : 


emerge, its labours weré not fruitless. It produced 
: volumes of reports which showed the possibilities of 


development based on India's own resources. Though, - 
constituted as it was, the Committee could not plan · 


for socialism, the^ plan, as it developed, reflected · 


Jawaharlal in his prison camp at Ahmednagar, “аз. 


inevitably leading us towards establishing some of 
. the fundamentals of the socialist structure." 

The transfer of power in Augüst 1947 gave India 
the opportunity to plan its future. 
have elapsed since. It is time now to ask what we 
have made of this opportunity. A new .generation 
has grown up to whom planning is a familiar feature 


of administration, as much perhaps -as the legisla-' 


tures, the- judiciary апа the police. It is taken for 
‘granted. It is tolerated. But does planning excite 
even those who should benefit.by' it with the antici-. 
pation of change, as it excited those who sponsored' 


it before and immediately after Independence? Or, ` 


is there disillusionment with the betrayal of expecta- 
‘tions, and has this; disillusionment spread even 
among those responsible for framing and imple- 
menting the Plans? 


The answers to these questions are not difficult to - 


' find. That planning does not play the role in 
development administration that it did in the fifties 
and the early sixties is hardly open to, question, 
though it may not be officially conceded by the 
ruling authorities. What is-more difficult, and per- . 
haps for that reason more worthwhile to consider; is 


how this gradual loss of importance came- about, - 


and what this portends for the future. 

- The diminished role of planning in India’s develop- 
ment effort did not come about suddenly, nor is it a 
phenomenon~isolated from the general process of 
social and--political development-in the country. 
The latter influenced, in fact determined, the former 

and in-turn was influenced by the weaknesses that 
developed in the former, that is, in the manner in 
which "planning sought to play its role in the 
national administration, This interplay of-cause and 
effect makes fascinating study, and deserves more, 
attention than has been given to it-so far by our 
social scientists. This агіїсІе сап do по more than 
draw attention to this subject, and-hopefully initiate 
a deeper study of it, if only it were;to arrive at 
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Thirty-five years . 


‘ 


conclusions which would serve as guides to future 
action. 

in spite of the endorsement by the 'Indian 
National Congress of the concept of planning even 
before Independence, the idea that the process of 
ecónomic and social development should be within 
the framework of approved plans did not have easy 
acceptance after the transfer of power. Neither the ` 
recommendation of the Advisory Planning Board 

z set up by the Interim Government to -establish a 
planning agency “responsible. to the Cabinet..."*, 
nor that of the Economic Programme Committee 
appointed by the Congress that a Planning Commis- 
‘sion should be set up immediately, found any 
immediate response. , There was a strong body of 
opinion in Government led by Sardar Patel which : 
regarded planning of the type envisaged by Nehru 
as regimentation, and therefore, subversive of demo- 
cratic freedom. When in 1948 Nehru suggested sett- . 
ing up a Board of expert Advisers “whose sole. 
function should be to watch every aspect of the 
economic situation and advise on it”, Sardar Patel 
felt that it would be sufficient to have a Committee | 
of experts drawn from among industrialists, econo- 
mists and representatives of government departments 
to ensure co-ordination in effective implementation 
of economic-policies. It was not until January 1950 
that the proposal to establish a Planning Commis- 
sion was approved by the Congress Working , Com- 
mittee. Even so, Nehru failed to get the objective of 
planning defined i in socialist terms, and the Govern- 
. ment Resolution setting up the Commission defined ' 
the objectives of planning in terms of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy contained in the Consti- 
tution. 

This early resistance to the concept. of planning 
was symptomatic of what was to follow. Sardar 
` "Patel died in December 1950, and through this left 
Nehru the unchallenged leader of the Congress and 
the country, it would be wrong to suggest that the 
resistance to planning ended. It is true that his . 
wishes could not be thwarted thereafter, but strong 
resistance from vested interests undermined his will, 
while lack of sympathy with the deprived sections of 
the community and indifference to the Plan measures 
.to ameliorate their conditions, both among the 
political executives and the bureaucracy; resulted in . 
‚distortions of the Plans in implementation. Nehru 
triumphed partially, but only partially, over this 
opposition and indifference and led the way for 
planned development. It is unnecessary to go into 
the details of the first three Plans which were framed 
in Nehrv's life-time, or to describe the immense con- 
tribution they made to build up a modern infra- 
` structure for industrial development on the basis of 


. 
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: science and technology. This i is ground. ‘familar to declared was not t distributed. The result was that 
all who are interested in the subject, and there ‘js’. large disparities inland holdings appeared, and а, 
near-unanimity on the benefits derived from them, class of rich land-owners was created. The feudal |. 


In 


except perhaps among those who are opposed to `. system was thus replaced, not by peasant proprietor- ` 


modernisation. Even at the risk of seeming im- ship to be organised оп а: voluntary basis . as 
balance, therefore, one must, in order to.explain the’ co-operatives as enviságed by Nehru, but by’ capi- 


Subsequent decline of planning, concentrate not on · talist land-owners. This class of capitalist land- ` 


. Nehru's triumphs but on his failures; for it js the owners in due- course, developed’ their own class 


latter that caused the decline. . ‚ | * interests and soon becamé a power: to reckon with . 


.. The failure of the planning process even during. on the national scene. -They absorbed most ‘of tlie. 


Nehru's life-time can be classified under three broad . benefits of the Community Development scheme 


Е heads: ' ' initiated їп 1952, and іп the mid-sixties" had the 
(i) Failure of the land: reform/ Policies as, out- scheme replaced by a system of price incentives and 
` lined by the Plans; state aid to the: capitalist form ` of development. by 


(ii) Failure of the state to take dver trade in, importing and often: subsidising inputs ‘like fertilisers 


foodgrains.and other essential commodities; and and pesticides.. In thé meantime, “as a: logical .- 


-(iii) Failure to control the private industrial corollary, large numbers of the rural poor became 
sector and prevent concentration of . wealth and ~ \ landless, thus adding to their distress. 


economic power. © ‘The second failure which vitiated tlie Plans was. 


Failure of land reform was ГЕ а failure on the ‘Government’ s inability to control the distribution 


` part of both the political executives and the bureau- .iSystem. in regard to- foodgrains and other essential ' 


cracy to implement the policies outlined‘ in the commodities; This could have been. done only’ by 
Plans. Landlordism was, abolished, but the land- Government take-over of ‘trade in such conimodi- 
. ceiling legislations passed _ by the States. had such ties, and though, at least in regard. to foodgrains, 
large loopholes, and were’ so ineffectively ‘enforced ‘state monopoly ‚of procurement апа take-over of, 
by the bureaucracy .that there! was йо substantial wholesale trade were mooted from time to time, 
redistribution of land at all. “Various devices were , vested interests were, sufficiently: strong to prevent 
fouhd under the laws enacted not to ‘declare land such steps being taken.. ` The results’ of: this -failure 
surplus to’ individual. holdings, and even the land so were manifold: The rise in the prices of foodgrains - 
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and other essential commodities was a potent cause 
of inflation which dislocated Plan targets on several 
occasions, as during the Second Plan, the end of the 
Third Plan and on subsequent occasions. The 
failure also gave rise to hoarding, blackmarketing 
and speculation, and thus encouraged the massive 
accumulation of black money in the economy. 
Above ail, the repeated bouts of inflation impoveri- 
shed further the poorer sections of the community 
and widened the gulf between the rich and the 
poor. 

Perhaps the most important single cause for the 
decline in the role of planning was the inordinate 
rise in the importance and influence of the private 
industrial sector with a high degree of concentration 
in it. The initial reason for this phenomenon must be 
traced to the policy adopted at the very commence- 
ment of planning not to nationalise any private 
undertaking, but to add to social ownership by 
allotting new enterprises in selected areas to the 
public sector. This policy of “‘nationalisation of the 
vacuum", as Nehru's biographer, Michael Brecher, 
calls t, was contrary even to the Karachi resolu- 
tion of the Congress (1931) which had recommend- 
ed nationalisation of key industries. The policy, 
by leaving important undertakings in private hands, 
made the growth of the economy dependent on 
them, and compelled the state by fiscal and other 
incentives to encourage their development. The 
private sector which had developed with a certain 
measure of concentration during World War II and 
was then well ahead of the public sector, took 
advantage of this and soon outstripped the latter. 
Even today, with all the new investments made in 
the public sector, the public sector produces no 
more than twenty per cent of the net domestic 
product. Concentration of wealth and consequent- 
ly of economic power increased: even during Nehru's 
life, as the Monopolies Commission testified. By 
the time Nehru died they were strong enough to 
make themselves heard. 

And with Nehru's departure from the scene they 
certainly made themselves heard. Planning in the 
fifties had helped the private sector by building up 
the infrastructure and by injecting large amounts of 
capital in the economy from which they had bene- 
fited. That phase was now over, and the public 
sector was becoming a threat to the private sector 
by its desire to occupy the commanding heights and 
discipline the latter. This could not be tolerated, 
nor was there any need to do so now that the high 
priest of planning and the public sector had gone. 
J.R.D. Tata, doyen of the industrialists, led the 
attack, ада in a speech on August 13, 1965, endor- 
sed the view expressed by his colleague, Kirloskar, 
“that we should consider adopting the French 
system of planning, not only in its indicative aspect 
but also in the method followed in preparing the 
Plans..." Speaking on February, 14, 1967, G.D. 
„Birla was more scathing in his criticism. While 
welcoming the French planning system, he said: “It 
is most essential in the first place to know that it is 
bad planning, in the second bad fiscal policy, in the 
third place bad monetary policy, and in the fourth 
- too much regimentation, interference by the burea- 
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ucracy that is at the bottom. These are the main 
causes that have spoiled our economy and we have 
to agitate and strive to get rid of them". 

This chorus of criticism had immediate effect. A 
string of events, the Chinese aggression of 1962, the 
Indo-Pak conflict of 1965, the droughts of 1965-66 
and 1966-67 and the devaluation of the rupee in 
June 1966 provided the immediate reasons. The 
last year of the Third Plan, 1965-66, was disastrous, 
and it was followed by three Planless years, or years 
of Annual Plans as they were called. Public sector 
outlay was considerably reduced, and even when the 
Fourth Plan commenced in 1969 it was a truncated 
Plan. The physical targets had been lowered, and 
controls relaxed. Planning had lost its elan. What 
followed is recent history. The Fourth Plan ended 
in 1974, but the Fifth Plan was not approved till 
1976. Next year, in 1977, with the advent of the 
Janata Party the Fifth Plan was discarded and the 
concept of a rolling plan introduced. A new Plan 
for 1978 to 1983- was formulated, but with the 
change of Government in early 1980 this was again 
replaced by the Sixth Fiye-Year Plan which now 
holds the field 

It was not, however, the changes the Plans were 


.Subjected to that undermined the discipline of the 


Plans. More important from this point of view was 
the fact that influential social groups had emerged, 
each pursuing its own interests, and all collectively 
impatient of Plan discipline. In spite of the intense 
political rivalry between the Janata group of parties 
and the Congress, viewed from this angle there was 
not much difference between the two. The Janata 
loudly proclaimed its rural bias, but it was a bias 
for the rural rich, not the rural poor. The former 
tried to extract from the state as much resources 
for themselves as possible, irrespective of its conse- 
quences on the resources available for the Plan. The 
Congress, when it returned to power, succumbed to 
the same pressure. The Janata had an influential 
lobby representing the traders, but in spite of its 
professions was not unmindful of the interests of big 
business which it helped with fiscal concessions in 
the form of investment allowances to introduce 
increased mechanisation. The Congress emphasis 
ө өөөӨөөӨөөӨөөөӨөөөыӨөӨыөӨөөӨөч———————————————————є——-. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 


What I want is that all individuals in India should 
have equal opportunities of growth... 

Much can be said about socialism, but I should like 
to stress one thing. The whole of the capitalist struc- 
ture is based on some kind of an acquisitive society. It 
may be that, to some extent, the tendency to acquisi- 
tiveness is inherent in us. A socialist society must try 
to get rid of this tendency to acquisitiveness and ге- 
place it by co-operation. You cannot bring about this 
change by a sudden law. There have to be long pro- 
cesses of training the people...it takes time to build a 
socialist society.... . 

We have definitely accepted the- democratic process 
(because) in the final analysis it promotes the growth of 
human beings and of society; because, as we have said 
in our Constitution, we attach great value to individual 
freedom; because we want the creative and the adven- 
turous spirit of man to grow... Democracy is not merely 
a question of elections. The question before us is how 
to combine democracy with socialism, through 
peaceful and legitimate methods. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, January 4, 1957 
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was.on big! business, but it continued to be soft on 


. months -of its return to power. 


traders and speculators for whom it found a legal . 


. outlet for thé accumulated black money in the form 


of Bearer/Bonds. Such Bonds might have had some 
justification if the move had been accompanied by 
take-over of speculative trades and industry which 
would have at.leastreduced, if not completely pre- 
vented, generation of black money. This was not’ 


, done, and black money continued to be generated ` 


as massively as ever in spite'of periodic, ritual 
‘threats of stern action. 

.But the coup de grace to planning was delivered: 
by the Industrial Policy Statement made by the 
Congress Government in July 1980, within. 'six 
Licensing control ` 
was rélaxed. Past inftingements were» condoned, 
and in large areas. of industry automatic expansion: 


of capacities -allowed. Planning, whose essence is . 


‘IMF not only to pay for the higher oil prices but to 


support, the policy of import liberalisation has. cer- 
tainly postponed the day when we could hope to be 


‘self-reliant. In our pursuit of export in the fond 


hope that it will pay not only for our imports, .but 
also for the ever-increasing loan servicing . -charges, 


. we have;had to modify the МЕТР Act: as well as 


FERA. We are thus launched on.a path of depen- 
dent development with foreign capital, including 
multi-national capital, Showing | us the path to ~in- 
creased exports. . i 
What of the future rv Hei isa bold ‘man’ who. 
tries to look into the future in the present circunis- 
tances. Our GNP may increase and even the growth 
rate of the economy may improve,. given good 


"weather conditions, industrial peace and-lack of con- 
'flict in rural areas. But the national contradiction, 


between the rich and the poor is not likely.to ‘abate. 


rationing of resources with a view to their canalisa- f. Other forms of contradiction are also appearing on 


tion to the priority needs of the masses, thus received 
‚а severe setback. Production, irrespective of what 
and for whom, was. accepted as an objective 
to be aimed at. While ‘substantial amounts 
are E oth in’ the public and the private 
sector luxury. hotels, the Food for Work 
(National. Rural Employment) Scheme is starved, 
of funds. 

It is not planning alone, however. that has been 
devalued. Along with planning, self- reliance which 
-was an integral part of the Plans, has been soft- 
pedalled. The zero net aid objective is now a far 
ery, The massive loan we have сонгай from the 
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the horizon. Import liberalisation ‘has already drawn. 
protests from private -industrialists. Restriction on 
Government expenditure, one of the IMF condi- 
tions, may hit the economy — and not the public 
sector alone. There are serious complaints of reces- 
sion already. How these contradictions will, if at all, 
resolve "themselves, ‘and in particular . how long . 
poverty will co-exist with pockets of affluence, are 


questions which admit of no precise answers. „All 


that can be said with certainty is that the immediate, 
future belongs neither to socialism nor to planning, 
but to the unplanned , outcome of - the conflict of 


-social forces. [] — — | ' 
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Development at Crossroads 


+ 


Н. VENKATASUBBIAH 


[us independence of India in 1947 represented a 
broad-based national revolution whose core was 
the ending of colonial rule. It was both the as- 
sumption and expectation that, once foreign rule 
was ended, the economic and social development of 
the country which foreign rule was believed to have 
blocked till then would automatically be released 
and India would be well set on to this next stage. 
While many moves made by the country in this 
direction in the past 35 years are impressive, the 
substance of change realised has disappointed most 
sections of the population. The constant reminder 
that nearly half the population now lives below the 
*poverty line' sums up the depth of this disappoint- 
ment.. Е 

In a country of five hundred million people (now 
nearly seven hundred million) that had just emerged 
from colonial rule, economic and social action of 
the dimension required could only be set off by 
political action. Like most liberal Marxists, Nehru 
assumed that once the state apparatus came to 
Indian hands, as it did in 1947, the economy and 
society could be fashioned as the state power 
wished. 
process, exignencies of party politics, and unsus- 
pected resistance from society itself have cumul- 
atively restricted the achievement in following up 
the national revolution with an economic and social 
revolution. 

The economic problem itself has been found to 
be, to a large extent, non-economic. That is how 
the planning process since 1950 has not had the 
impact expected of it. It has proceeded on lines 
parallel to politics and society. It has exposed the 
weakness of economic calculation in a society of 
which only a small part is in a position to absorb 
planning by such calculation. For the larger part, 
economic planning has been what political society 
is able and willing to absorb. 

There were doubtless men in the Constituent 
Assembly who were aware of these parameters but, 
being preoccupied with day-to-day administration 
in the wake of Independence, they left Constitution- 
making to.experts, who lacked the revolutionary 
temper of the Congress old guard. Their percep- 
tion was mostly textual ahd approach pedantic, and 
their ethos was oriented to the status quo rather 
than to*change. The result was a constitutional 
arrangement unsuited to carrying forward the revo- 
lution that ended colonialism in 1947, whatever be 
its merit otherwise. Їп 30 years since it was enacted 
we have amended our Constitution 46 times, where- 
as in 200 years the American Constitution has been 
amended only 26 times. Our Constitution is a law- 
yers’ paradise. Nehru, in fact, once observed that 
it had been “‘purloined by lawyers". 
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Constitutional constraints, the judicial , 


Since the kind of economy that Nehru envisioned 
depended heavily on state initiative and continuing 
governmenta]action, the nature of the following 
factors as they have operated over the past three 
decades must be appreciated to understand why our 
economic and social transformation has been 
aborted over a wide area. First comes the structure 
of Centre-State relations: The effect on sconomic 
development of the change from a single party, 
sans ideology, federation to a multi-party federation 
of several conflicting ideologies has been to nurture 
the belief that confrontation between the Centre and 
the States, rather than co-operation, is what pro- 
motes economic development. 

Unfortunately, trends in our federal polity are 
such that this sometimes is really so. In the past 
30 years the practice of States' overdrafts on .the 
Reserve Bank, for example, has been institutional- 
ised and the States are nof over-anxious about the 
revenue awards of successive Finance Commissions. 
The recent funding of outstanding overdrafts by 
the Centre as a once-for-all operation is nót neces- 
sarily the end of the problem in a political economy 
such as India's. States which have politiacl influ- 
ence with the Centre can persuade the latter to 
relent and let them write again on a clean slate. 
The Centre has so many of its projects in all States 
that the disgruntled among them can always obs- 
truct their implementation. In this, as well as in 
other fields of economic anministration, the Centre 
is gradually becoming hostage to the States, what- 
ever may have been the position 30 years ago and 
whatevér the Constitution might say. ; 

Second, political behaviour is such in all parties 
that issues cannot be considered on their economic 
merit alone; politicisation of industrial location, of 
the trade union movement, of the peasantry, and the 
spoils system in the management of public under- 
takings are examples of basic distortions in the very 
attempt at making a new economic society. 

Third, the influence of regional or local social 
forces like language and caste on economic prog- 
rammes such as rural development, urban employ- 
ment, inter-State migration of work-force, and 
education, is often irrational. Thus, under the 
impact of political turbulence at the top and social 
turbulence at the base, calculated and agreed 
economic policies are frequently paralysed. 

In the circumstances, what constitutes economic 
development of India is an open question. Is it 
wealth generation or equality or how much of both? 
We started on the Nehruvian premise that, while 
equality was important, we should first aim at 
enlarging ,‘the size of the national cake’; giving 
primacy to distributive justice without first generat- 
ing wealth, it was contended, would mean ‘distribut- 
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ing poverty’. 
in the.past 30 years we had, successively, wealth ^ 
generation with some egalitarian measures (through 
taxation and social security); growth with inequality; 


‘and finally a slowing down of growth with no appre-. 


ciable progress in egalitarian measures which. meant 
less growth and тоге inequality. 

How this drift came about has nót been honestly 
fired: Based on Western historical experience, the 
Nehruvian projection for India had foreseen a weak- 
ening of feudalism with the expansion of capitalistic 
enterprise, including state capitalism. The state as 


a repository of power would become.primarily an. 


industrial state. Actually, in. India feudalism in 
vatious forms, far from being overtaken by capital- 
ism, has emerged asa political force., Considering 
that somé: :70-per cent of the economy is still agra- 
rian, feudalism is the dominant political influence in 
India rather than capitalism as. commenly assumed. . 


Agriculture as a source of wealth and income is . 


either untaxed or very lightly taxed. Revenue re- 


settelment is so tardy in most States. that with the’ 
rise in agricultural prices land revenue has steadily 


become regressive in its incidence. Land reforms 


are left to peter out unimplemented. Absentee land-' 


lordism is still allowed and ceilings on- holdings are 
on the high side in most States. Political power 
sustained primarily, by such an agrarian system. can- 
not even be theoretically egalitarian. ò`. . 

Since the Second Five-Year Plan Indian develop- 
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This sounded logical, but in practice - ment was linked to two development concepts, the 


‘take-off’ and the GNP. Both are now considered 
outmoded as indicators of development. The GNP. 
abstraction, which , reduces social development to a , 
matter of accountancy, is now increasin gly question-" 
ей in the West. It takes little or no account of the 
dimension of developrnent, not to mention the 
quality of life. 


‘Of the development ladder. But it produces atomic 


energy and puts satellites in space. Its capital goods · 
compete with those of the developed West and Japan: 
Not only has India completed its . . 


. in third markets. 
industrial reyolution for the most part but in certain 
areas mentioned above it is a post-industrial, tech- 
nological society. 

Ini this context, as well as by the vast changes 


'that have taken place i in the international economy . 
since the oil price revolution of 1973-74, the take-off ` 
concept has also lost much of its significance... ‘But, 
in its approach our Planning Commission still seems’ 


to be under the Rostow- Mahalanobis spell. / 

The situation in respect of international capital 
has so drastically altered that a take-off in the R-M 
(original) ‘sense is not possible. In 1950-51, it’ was 


. visualised that planning would carry'the Indian 


economy to the take-off stage over about five Plan 
. periods or 25 years or so. Plan holidays, declared 


By GNP India is in the lowest rungs 


E^ 


and undeclared, and Plan-rolling,. by design ‘ог ·. 


accident, have rendered this perspective largely 
academic. 
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In the early eighties India is still far ` 


Ш 


from overall self-sustaining growth in spite of a 
24 per cent savings rate which is itself doubted. 
Both domestic and foreign capital are short. 

After a promise of: self-sustaining ! growth in 
foreign exchange in the seventies, India made the 
biggest raid on the IMF’s resources last year. It is 
protesting to the World Bank-IDA family against 
being graduated as a middle industrial power for 
fear that its share of low-cost financing from this 
source may get reduced thereby. It is campaigning 


for; developed countries maintaining ‘their level of ' 


contribution to IDA, funds so that their depletion 
may not be made the excuse for reducing India’s 
borrowal. In a gesture of consideration for the 
smaller countries of Asia, India had refrained from 
making any demand on the loanable funds of the 
' Asian Development Bank ever since it was establish- 
ed, but no longer. It intends borrowing from ADB 
in the near future. It is reported to have sounded 
the European Investment Bank. It is of course 
borrowing in Europe’s money markets. АП this 
certainly is a stage of growth, but not quite visualis- 
ed by Rostow-Mahàlanobis. 


An overall take-off is desirable but if'it cannot be. 


' worked out as a total exercise — as it now cannot 
be — it does not follow that a developing country 
cannot reach self-sustaining growth by any other 
method. Indian planners ‘must now systematise 
what may be called ‘segmented take-off’. This has 
already been achieved, or almost, in segments like 
engineering industries generally (heavy and medium) 
‘covering a large area of capital goods, the transport 
industry (rail, road and sea), and most- importantly, 
energy especially oil. - Though India is‘ far from 
self-sufficient in oil, what it has been able to achieve 
is something of a revolution in itself. 

In power, the take-off lag is not that of the vehicle 
but of the pilots. It is a result — observable in 
some other fields like steel as well — of management 
being unable to cope with the capital and technology 
employed. In some areas self-sustaining capital 
growth has been arrested by bigger leaps in techno- 
logy. Keeping both capital and technology in step 
in the development process has thrown up some new 
problems in Indian planning, a problem which 
China also faces today and 'which the USSR faced 
even as late as the sixties. Indian planners must 
now identify more segments which show promise of 
take off and stimulate them. 

Another postulate of Indian planning, the ‘trickle- 
down’, also needs to be re-examined. The develop- 
ment trickle has been found to be too small when it 
has gone through, and some of it has dried up on 
the way or diverted to unintended destinations. 
Some people doubt (and legitimately) if the capital- 
output ratio in India is what it isshown to be on 
paper. A growing slice of the paper capital seems 
to be unproductive, and consumed by a proliferating 
intermediate class of contractors, commission agents, 
tax experts, corporate and revenue lawyers, adver- 
tisers, consultants, etc. 
spawned by a regime of economic controls over the 
years. 2 i 

Emphasis has rightly been placed on a direct 


attack on poverty and low living standards at the 
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Many of them have been -` 


other end of the trickle-down tunnel. Organised 
action in this direction is still feeble, bpt the 
planners have shown some signs of moving towards 
Gandhian concepts of an anti-poverty programme. 
Historically also this is understandable., In 1947-48 
the Gandhian model. was not abandoned. It was 
kept largely in abeyance pending completion of 
our industrial revolution with the transition from a 
colonial to a national economy. Now that the latter . 
is nearly fulfilled, it is appropriate that the still 


. useful parts of the Gandhian model should be found 


their proper place in development. 

Indian development has proceeded broadly in a 
double two-sector economy: agriculture and industry, 
and the Government and private sectors within 
industry. Gradually, as the industrial revolution 
progressed, a rural-urban sectoral distinction has 
entered planning calculation. All these are not 
mautually exclusive but co-extensive over a wide 
area. Also, they are not exclusive economic sectors 
but repositories of political power as well. Their 
respective weightage in development is not strictly 
economic. They have thrown up new classes and 
group interests which have their own weightage. It 
must be examined by our social: scientists whether 
these are promoting the objectives of the national 
revolution of 1947 or thwarting them. 

In agriculture, the ‘Green Revolution’ has misled 
as much as it has elated people. In what sense is 
India'self-sufficient in food? There is enough food: 
for those who can pay the prevailing price, that is, ' 
to meet ‘effective demand’ in the language of: neo- 
classical economics. And that leaves out an uncon- 


,Scionable proportion of the population which is 


below the so-called poverty line and so cannot 
afford the minimum calorie intake per day. Accord- 
ing to the Planning Commission, 317 million people 
were in this category in 1980, ог 46 per cent of the 
population according to the 1981 census. The Sixth 


` Plan promises a reduction ‘of this number to only 


215 million by 1985. At a/comparable stage of its 
population growth China probably produced nearly 
200 million tons of foodgrains as against our present 
production of about 135 million tons. If with an 
even greener revolution we too produced 200 million 
tons we would only face the problem of finding 
markets for exporting: the grain in the absence of 
measures to increase the purchasing power of the 
masses. , There must be factors, besides population 
growth, within the agricultural economy that have 
made this parddox of the Green Revolution pos- 
sible. 

The feasibility and implications of: an’ alternative 


' minimum need based agriculture and food pro- 


gramme should be examined. This may involve 
levelling down of some consumption as well as 
levelling it up. A development strategy that does 
not match food production with rational consump- 
tion needs, tends only to perpetuate  destitu- 

tion. А 
' In industry as a whole, state-owned and private, 
the future.role of capital needs to be re-examined. 
-In the public sector, for a long time, capital was 
employed in whatever was considered necessary to 
open up the economy, to make available the 
i. ў 
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country’s vast undeveloped natural resources for 
creating an integrated, total industrial structure, as 
against a partial and disjointed one under the 
éolonial economy. Resources were no doubt scarce 
but there was hardly any question of competing 
_ends for them. The state determined the goals and 
that was in a sense the ends’ ОЁ capital’s economic 
function. ‘Profit was incidental. Concepts like 


. opportunity cost, about which international lending, 


agencies now. make 80 much, were virtually un- 
heard of. 

. This stage of the role of development capital is 
now over, both because its -pioneering historical 
objective is largely fulfilled and because, to the 
‘extent that it had to come from abroad, international. 
priorities for development capital have altered, not 
to mention its price. 

In the private séctor the Indian entrepreneurial 
class has matured and there is a new managerial 
class. Together, their.performance is close to that 
of Western capitalism: some Indian corporations . 
have begun going multinational and some Third . 

- World countries even see in this a form of south- 
south neo-colonialism. It is an observed pheno- , 
menon that other developing countries in' Asia and 
Africa have a better rapport with European or 


> 
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American capitalism than with the new Indian ' capi- 
talism. But the transformation of Indian capitalism 
itself is less real than it seems, because a good . part 
of the capital for'this transformation has come not 
from its own accumulation but from the. State, both 
directly to the enterprise from staté financial institu- 
tions and. indirectly by way ‘of state-created infra- 
structure facilities (like power) and social overheads 
(like technological and management education). 
Private enterprise has functioned as а new manag~’ 
ing agency system for the state. . 

Thus, whatever the sector, the role of relatively 
scarce productive capital is crucial to determining 
the next stage of industrialisation for the country.. 


That is, héreafter, capital is capital, whatever the ' 


instruments and channels of investment.’ But -the ap^ 
proach would still remain holistic. Ір this sense, how ’ 
far the sub-sectoral dichotomies that have guided our 
‘industrial tevolution:so far, like public and private, 
large and small, etc., аге any, more relevant bears. 
, fresh,scrutiny so as to renew our sense of purpose: 
‘and direction in economic development. Indian deve- 
lopment is now at the cross-roads of what was ex- 


pected and materialised, and of the unforeseen. They . 


.must be aligned to a third way that harmonises 
both as far as possible for further growth. D 
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Alternative to Chaos ` 
H.K. PARANJAPE 


' AT the end of 35 years after Independence, and in 

the situation as it is evolving in the country, 
there is an air of frustration and despondency 
around, Many people are wondering whether it is 
possible for the country and its institutions as they 
have evolved to survive the blows that are being 
administered from many quarters. Will it not 
happen, many people think, that some event may 
lead to a blow-up which will leave the country 
crippled? І E 

It is true that one should not lose sight of certain 
very important positive achievements made during 
this period. India proved to be the ‘only newly 
independent country which framed its Constitution 
in a very short time, operated it without any un- 
constitutional interruptions, and has had a series of 
elections based on adult franchise, generally acknow- 
ledged to have been fair and free to a: large degree, 
and has had a comparatively successful and conti- 
nuous operation of elected legislatures, governments 
responsible to them and an independent judiciary.‘ 
With all its inadequacies, the Indian press is known 
to be more free than almost any other in this part 
of the world. The common people, including the . 
poor and the dispossessed sections, have had some 
opportunity for politicisation and for organising 
themselves. Even though they continue to be 
oppressed, they have been able, at least occasionally 
and in some parts ofthe country, to give a fight 
for their rights and create an increasing public 
opinion in their favour. 

In terms of economic change, the long tradition 
of economic stagnation preceding Independence has 
been broken and some basic facilities for continuous 
growth have been established. These include the 
building up of infrastructural works like irrigation, 
power, transport, communications, and mining, 
metallurgy and machine-building. A very important 
feature of development has been the growth of 
technology and scientific education resulting ina 
large and excellent stock of such talent in the 
country. А 

But, at the same time, it cannot be overlooked 
that almost half of the population still lives in utter 
poverty. The number of unemployed and under- 
employed has been large and appears to be still 
growing. At the same time, there has been no dent 
on the glaring inequalities—economic and social —. 
that prevail in Indian society. In fact, the period 
since Independence has seen a rapid increase in the 
affluence in which the top section of the Indian 
society lives. . У 

The old traditions of puritanism and accumulation 
among the trading and industrial sections have given 
way to an escalation in Western-type consumption 
under the strong influence of the demonstration 
effect, resulting from the increasing contact with the 
affluent countries and the local multinational 
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companies representing a way of living fostered 
abroad. Moreover, the insistence on standards of 
living too high in relation to the average national 
income in the country has become the normal 
practice not only of trading and industrial classes; 
this bug has also bitten all elite sections, skilled 
workers and technicians, richer peasants, civil 
servants, academicians and professionals. 

With constant professions on the part of the 
ruling establishment of reducing inequalities and the 
halting implementation of complementary measures 
like progressive taxes, price controls etc., evasion of 
taxes and regulations has become common and cor- 
ruption has become a way of Jife for an increasing 
number of people in the country. Even institutions 
like universities, trade unions and political parties 
have got involved in corrupt practices of various 
kinds and there is an ‘increasing unashamedness 
about it. Association with anti-social elements has 
increasingly become normal for many in the politi- 
cal, administrative and business establishments. An 
excellent illustration of the sea-change in the moral 
atmosphere in the society is provided by the fact 
that, from Jawaharlal Nehru’s much-advertised state- 
ment of hanging black-marketeers from the nearest 
lamp post — which, of course, was never followed 
in practice — we have reached the position where 
the Government officially issues Bearer Bonds so as 
to facilitate black money holders to legitimise their 
ill-gotten wealth. i 

The political traditions that we built up in the 
long period of the freedom movement have been 
disrupted. The objectives that we had flaunted as 
most important have been cast aside. In spite of 
the formal deification of Mahatma Gandhi as the 
Father of the Nation, almost everything he stood 
for has been increasingly ignored in practice. Wear- 
ing Khadi has became a ritual, and supporting 
Khadi production a meaningless investment, while 
the spirit underlying these has been systematically 
sabotaged. 

The Constitution provided for a highly centralised, 
almost unitary, set-up and, even in the States, all 
important powers have been concentrated at the 
summit. This has been done on the assumption that 
the Central leaders were wiser and more progressive 
and would thus give a better lead in the direction 
of economic growth and social justice. In practice, 
this was not only found not to be true but the 
power, once acquired by the Centre, would not be 
parted with. Because of the political uncertainty 
and weakness at the Centre between 1962 and 1969, 
the balance tilted somewhat in favour of the States; 
butthe earlier position was restored in 1971. In 
fact, in the last ten years centralisation went much 
farther in that, far more than in Nehru's time, the 
leadership principle came to be openly advocated 
and accepted, and the Supreme Leader was acclaim- 
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ed as the only person who could direct the political 
as well as government institutions of the country. 
The long tradition of the Congress Party as the 
most important political party institution in the 
country was broken, and by now it as well as 
many other political parties have ceased to function 
as effective and organised political entities. The 
parliamentary system -which the leaders of the 


independence movement had accepted as appropriate. 


for our country, and which was further strengthened 
through a very deliberate effort by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has been increasingly subverted by the 
leadership in the last decade, so that the working of 
legislatures has ceased to provide a worthwhile 
forum for genuine policy debates, and a check on 
possible misuse of power and the wrongdoings of 
Ministers and bureaucrats. Political chicanery has 
resulted in increasing demoralisation of public 
services. This combined with inflation has put à 
premium on dishonesty. à 
The consequence is an increasing degree of ineffi- 
ciency in the basic operations of social and economic 
infrastructural institutions. There is an increasing 
break-down of law and order. In different parts of 
the country, the insecurity faced by an ordinary 
citizen is mounting. | | 
Organised groups аге, able to hold the society at 
large to ransom, and all of them feel justified in 
doing so because it is well known that wrongdoing 
and corfuption prevail at the very top of the politi- 
cal, economic and social structures of the country. 
The Government has shown an increasing inability 
to find soluticns to genuine problems and usually all 
that is done is to evolve temporary patchwork 
solutions and permit the situation to drift. The most 
disheartening example of this is the situation in the 
North-Eastern part of the country where, after 20 
years of military action and pacification, the number 
of people involved in insurgency appears to be 
increasing. Even the Assamese, who were probably 
the closest to the rest of India and keen to maintain 
close links, have found that in spite of a long, peace- 
ful and non-violent and near-unanimous movement 
to draw attention to their problems, the leadership 
inthe rest of the country is callous; and trends 
towards violence and a separatist’ demand may 
emerge there. T os 
The latest and the most glaring instance is the 
mishandling of the situation in Punjab due to which 
a very dangerous situation is emerging. "The results 
-of giving single-minded attention to personal, 
factional and partisan interests at the cost of capa- 
bility and devotion to the public interest are becom- 
ing obvious. | 
Almost from the transfer of power, the new ruling 
establishment has taken on the mantle of the British 
‘rulers. in respect of a hierarchical approach and 
unduly affluent standards of living for the rulers. 
.Except for the elimination, of princes and some 


special types of land owners, little attempt has been 


made to eliminate the vast inequalities in wealth and 
income. The, dominance in all important positions 
of the microscopic English-knowing minority conti- 
nues almost unchanged, except that Brown Sahibs 
have replaced the white ones. There has been some 
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induction into this class of people from the working 
class as well as the richer peasantry. But-this is only 
а minor concession. The wide chasm dividing the 
rulers from the common people remains unchanged 
and the continuing feeling of alienation among the 
common people regarding the state is the natural 
result. Occasional casting of a vote cannot make 
much difference. | 

The result is that there is no real feeling among 
the common people that they should exert them- 
selves as effective and equal participants of a change 
process for improving society. It is not, therefore, 
unlikely that anarchist tendencies would meet with 
little resistance and there would be increasing disin- 
tegration of the political and social structure. It 
should not-be forgotten that the Indian sub-continent 
has never been a united political entity for long. 
The unity that we forged in the last century was the 
outcome of British rule. But the leadership of the 
country appears to have proved its utter inadequacy 
to benefit from this once-in-many-centuries op- 
portunity. 

The basic reason for our coming to such a pass 
may be stated to be thatthe Indian revolution was 
aborted in 1947 asa result of the peaceful transfer 
of power. Whether, if such a transfer had not taken 
place, the revolutionary process ,would have neces- 
sarily resulted in a more dynamic leadership and 
therefore better and speedier progress, is difficult to 
say. But, looking at the history of the last 35 years, 


‚ме. can better appreciate the misgivings that many 


leaders, especially on the Left, had about the impli- 
cations of the British-proposed peaceful transfer. 
The British expectation that the class to whom 


power would be transferred would prove to be not- . 


too-difficult allies has not proved to be very wrong. 
It is true that we have insisted on a policy of non- 
alignment in our international relations; but the 
policy regarding foreign capital has, with some ups 
and downs, not been unfavourable to them, and the 
influence of foreign capital is now even increasing. 
The large business. groups in. India have given up 
their nationalist urge and begun to accept a junior 
partnership so that their capacity to deal with Indian 
labour and other deprived classes is strengthened. .. 

It was only for about a decade after 1947 that the 


.momentum of the urges developed in the indepen- 


dence movement survived. That -was useful for 
framing an adult-franchise democratic Constitution 
giving some importance to programmes like primary 


. education and to principles like keeping inequalities 


and concentration in curb. The acceptance of socia- 
lism as the goal and the formulation of the Second 
Five-Year Plan on the basis of an appropriate model 


„ОЁ development were almost the final outcome of 


this momentum." But there were already indications 
enough of the new rulers wanting to use the newly 
acquired power mainly for their sectional benefit. 
The difficulties that arose on the food and.balance 
of payment fronts in 1958-59 gave the new ruling 
group the necessary excuse to begin a process of 
change in the direction of concessions to big business 
and foreign capital, and effectively permitting large 
inequalities in income and consumption. 

Political parties and political work increasingly 
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became subordinated to the selfinterests of dis 
various groups and factions. Especially in the 
period after 1969, the use of illegal money in poli- 
tics became increasingly common.: By now: most 
political parties have lost even the semblance of 


. organisation and mora] authority. The only excep- 


` Party (Marxist) and the Bharatiya Janata Party. 


tions of significance appear to be the Communist 


They are disciplined and appear to be less tainted 
with corruption. But there is little indication of: 
their having built up a long-term perspective for the 
future development of the country in'the light of 


"the last 35 years’ experience. There is even less 


A) 


indication of their being able to attract a sufficient‘ 
number from the growing generation of: educated 
and talented young Indians. 

Where then shall we go ,from here? If a serious 
effort to prevent the country from getting lost in 
utter anarchy and stagnation has to be made, it 
appears to be essential that those who are genuinely 
concerned about the country’s future, and are not 
mainly concerned with the game of immediate poli- 
tical power, should think of a long-term strategy as 
well as of short-term tactics which should be con- 
sistent with each other. ~ 

It should be by now quite clear that the instinct 
of the main leaders of our indépendence movement 
was right, and that the only way India can ‘survive 


"as a political entity is by accepting that it is a plural, 
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.multi-national society with all its implications. Its 
political structure has to be based on a fully federal 


set-up with much moré and genuine power for the 
States. The latter have to be organised in sucha 
manner as to make them effective political as well 
as administrative entities. 
tralisation is essential if the vast masses in every 
‘State are to become genuine and full participants in 
the developmental processes, and if growth is to -be 
related to the varied resources in various regions. 
The insistence on the full use of the regional lan- 
guage for all work within the region has to be 


A great deal of decen- ” 


[ 
accepted as a sine qua non of democratic function: 


ing. Unlike in the USSR, no one nationality or 
language group can dominate the Indian Union, 
and the earlier this is recognised by all concerned, 
the better. We already have a flexible element in 
the ` Union-State relations in the case of Jammu and 
Kashmir. An open recognition of such an approach 
may,make it possible even.to think of a loose com- 
munity of all regions in the sub-continent including 
those that separated in 1947. This perspective should 
not be lost sight of. 

A rapid and ruthless curtailment of inequalities 
is something that has to be the main part of a 
revolutionary programme. Only a limited main- 
tenance of private ownership in means of produc- 
tion will have to be accepted in the fields of agricul- 
ture, small industry, trade, etc. Anything that 
involves large-scale operation or sizeable investment 
and the employment of, say, more than 20 persons 
will have to be in some kind of a collective owner- 
ship and management. This -does not and should 
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hot imply a centralised or monolithic structure of 
ownership and control. Various autonomous forms 
of public ownership will have to be recognised, and 
a significant part of their mutual relations will have 
to be conducted through the working of the market 
forces and the pricing system. The workers will 
have to have a significant say in the control and 


management of the units where they work; so also - 


the people living in the regions where the enterprises 
are located. ` 

Incentives for efficient operation and the resulting 
inequalities in income and consumption will have 
to be accepted as essential for a long time; but this 
implies inequalities far less than exist in our country 
at present. At the same time, immediate attention 
will have to be paid to the basic facilities for all 
in important matters like education and health care, 
drinking water, housing and sanitation. 

The most important lesson to be learnt: from our 
own as wellas Eastern Européan and Chinese ex- 
periences will be that bureaucratic tendencies will 
have to be kept in check; and this will be possible 
only if specialcare is taken to ensure freedom of 
expression and association, and. if various institu- 
tional safeguards for that purpose are, insisted 
upon. 

It does not appear as if the present ruling estab- 
lishment will accept these goals. In fact, many of 
the present political groups, whatever their profes- 
sions, are likely to be opposed to any rapid and 
radicalsteps in this direction. It would therefore 
require a great deal of education and organisation 
at near grassroots n ifsuch goals are genuinely 
to become a part of'the political programmes for 
the future. ‚ 

This is bound to take time. But if such trends аге 
to emerge, what is essential is that there should be 
no erosion in the gains which we have made through 


a democratic Constitution, however inadequate they: 


have otherwise proved to be. 

The Fundamental Rights enshrined in the Con- 
stitution, and the independence of the Judiciary, 
however conservative its social outlook, are major 
instruments available to the Left and progressive 
forces, and these should not be permitted to be 
whittled down. There has been a tendency in the 
past of collaborating with the authoritarian groups 
who put on a Left garb and are many times even 
able to deceive Left groups abroad. Our experience 
of the last 35 years, and especially of the last ten 
‘years, should be adequate to prevent, such fooling 
by pseudo-radicals. A free press, freedom to orga- 
nise etc., are essential at this almost beginning stage 
of the new phase of the Indian revolution. It is true 

. that these freedoms can be used, also by, anti-people 
forces. But what we should not overlook is that 
these freedoms would in any case be available to 
them in what essentially is a capitalist structure. 
What is important is to ensure that the freedoms 
continue to be available to the common people so 
that they can increasingly try to use them. for their 
struggle. М x 

In the short term, therefore, what is of supreme 
importance is to ensure that the authoritarian tend- 
encies are effectively fought and kept in check, if 
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not immediately eliminated. All political groups 
who, for whatever reason, are ready to join this 
anti-authoritarian battle should be treated as allies 
for the present. This does not mean that some of 
them may notlater prove to be adversaries in the 
revolutionary struggle. But such a future conting- 
ency cannot be permitted to tome in the way of 
present cooperation., The Janata experience of 1977 
was a mistake only in that it ignored the basic dif- 
ferences in outlook among the various constituent 
groups and assümed that they could merge their 
separate identities without genuinely accepting a 
common long-term perspective. If it had been clearly 
recognised that it, was an anti-authoritarian front 
and nothing more, it might have had a better chance 
of success. ' 

In any case, what is important is to recognise that 
the compulsion ,of circumstances is forcing the two” 
best organised groups to move in a certain direction. 
The Marxist Communists are being forced to give 
up sectarian trends and to becomé more open to 
new ideas about the manner in which future econo- 
mic and social structures will hayé to be organised 
in India. The Bharatiya Janata Party — probably 
even the RSS — have had to modify their earlier 
backward-looking and’ conservative approach. As 
their workers come face to face with the real pro- 
blems of peasants, workers and tribals whom they 
are attempting to mobilise, their outlook, philosophy 
and programmes cannot remain unaffected. It is 
true that this will take time; and also that a part of. 
their leadership will not change. But this is also 
true of Communists among whom there are a, num- 
ber of old-fashioned dogmatists who have learnt 
nothing from the experience in the USSR, China 
Eastern Europe as well as in our'own country. To | 
treat the Bharatiya Janata Party and the RSS as 
political untouchables is as wrong for the Left 
groups, as itis for the former to treat the Com- 
munists so because of their past mistakes. This 
also implies that there are bound to be a number 
of right-thinking persons, especially at the lower 
levels, among those who support the ruling esta- 
blishment. The task of education and organisation 
will have to take note of thejr existence and poten- 
tial support. + " 

In short, what is now necessary is to recognise 
that the immediate task is to ensure that the 
authoritarian tendencies are effectively fought and 
fundamental freedoms maintained. At the same 
time, it needs to be realised that the thread of. the 
Indian revolution has to be again taken up, its 
implications in terms of the long-term perspective 
spelt out, and the message spread among the mass 
of the people. The growth of people’s organisations 
which are conscious of the goals of the new India 
will alone ensure that India is not overcome by the 
forces of anarchy and does not have to fall into a 


Jong period of disorganisation and stagnation. 


In the near future, one other point needs to be 
emphasised. This is that the possibility of making 
an early dent on the ruling establishment at’ Delhi 
is remote. The process ‘of educating and organis- 
ing the large masses in populous States ‘like UP and 
Bihar is bound to Беа long one. Caste hierarchy ' 
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and social backwardness in -these. regions would 
continue to be used by the combination of feudal 
and capitalist elements to maintain their hold at 
Delhi. It is, however, not.unlikely that the dis- 
illusionment with rulers at Delhi, and the. urge | ‘to 
bring about rapid changes in their own regions, may 
compel people in some areas and States to raise: a 
banner - of. revolt. against Delhi's dominance." As in 
West Bengal, this. may take the form: of what may 
essentially be a regional coalition which is ready to 


try a more progressive and people-oriented pro- 


gramme. 

The growth of such regional parties or coalitions 
appears to be increasingly inevitable. What is 
necessary is to ensure that these groups do. not get 
dominated. by. chauvitiistic and pro-big peasant-cüm 
capitalist elements. · It is not unlikely, especially ‘in 
the Southern and the Western States, that such 
attempts may be made in the near future." The 


approach of the Central rulers. may well be to pre- , 
vent such, regional groups from.consolidating their | 


power, 'and putting through any worthwhile pro- 
gramme of ameliorating the conditions of the poor 
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and bringing aicut important structural reforms, 
especially in land relations and also in some’ aspects 
ofindustry. The Centre’s approach to the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, its procrastination in giving 


‘assent to their land reforms legislation, and. their 


putting obstacles in the way of efféctive implemen- 
tation of their rural employment programme, are: 


"good illustrations: of ‘what the Centre might do. 


Political ' manipulation and administrative and 


‘Constitutional tactics’ may also be employed to 


subvert the steady and successful functioning of the 


- State Governments which may not accept sub- 


ordination to those in power at the Centre. 

All, progressive and democratic forces will have 
to unite. to.ensure that Delhi is not able to subvert 
regional. attempts at progress in such a manner. 
Only if some worthwhile progress can be achieved in 
a’ few regions in this manner, can the present 
despondency and frustration be checked, and a féel- 


ing of hope rekindled among, the common people. 


Unless such.a ray of hope becomes visible, soon on: 
the horizon, . anarchy and chaos’ may soon overtake 
India. Li ae 
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Industry in West Bengal — —— 


^. if you are planning to set up a medium or. large scale industry. 
, (with investment over Rs. 20 lakhs in plant and machinery) 
in the State of West Bengal or to expand:or else diversify your i 
present industry—come to WBIDC. 


“We shall help you in project identifi ication, preparation of: S 
project feasibility report, financial-assistance, attractive е : ^ 
, incentives and escort services. ' e 


/Out team will seo your project ‘through from concept to commissioning. ‘Come to ир к 
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Agrarian Scene: Retrospect and Prospect 


Р.С. JOSHI 


TH most conspicuous feature of Asian agriculture 

today is, broadly speaking, the shift from stagna- 
tion to growth in overall terms. This shift has 
occurred. during the three decades or so since the 
end of colonial rule. Even in countries marked by 
slow-growing agriculture, pockets of growth have 
made their distinct appearance aS promising indica- 
tions of future growth. 

Nothing dramatises this shift more than the 
marked change in the concerns and anxieties of the 
ruling elites and economic analysts of Asian coun- 
tries in the current period as compared to their 
concerns and anxieties during the late forties and 
early fifties. The newly formed national governments 
and their economic experts in many Asian countries, 
for instance, were then grappling hard with mount- 
ing problems created by chronic food scarcity and 
were compelled to seek immediate solutions of these 
problems in terms of maximising food imports from 
surplus-producing Western countries. As a long- 
term solution they were busy drawing up plans and 
schemes for introducing dynamism in their agricul- 
tural economies which were, in the words of Daniel 
Thorner, kept in a state of backwardness and stag- 
nation by a “built-in depressor” as a result of 
colonial policies. In marked contrast to this, the 
ruling elites and economic experts in the recent 
period are concerned with problems of stocking of 
“surplus” food and are even contemplating pro- 
posals for food exports. 

The general satisfaction.with the transition from 
the era of stagnation into the era of growth has, 
however, been marred by the contradictory trends 
of acceleration of growth on the one hand and 
increase of people below the poverty line along with 
accentuation of poverty of large sections of the poor 
on the other. This co-existence of prosperity of the 
few with the poverty of the many has in fact emerg- 
ed as such a marked feature of the rural scene in 
many Third World countries that this constitutes 
the central focus of many economic analyses by 
experts and many reports by international agencies. 
The contrast in economic thinking between .the 
fifties and the seventies is symbolished by the title of 
W. Arthur Lewis’ book, Theory of Economic Growth 
(1955), and by the title of Gunnar Myrdal’s work 
The Challenge of World Poverty (1970). Similarly, 
the first major UN Report on socio-economic 
problems dealt with land reform in developing 

- countries and concentrated on “the defects of the 
agrarian structure as obstacles to economic develop- 
ment" in these countries (1951). In contrast, the 
focus of some recent reports by major international 
agencies is not on growth as such but on the pattern 
and composition of growth; the focus is on unequal 
distribution of the benefits of growth and on strate- 
gies of promoting a pattern of growth beneficial to 
under-privileged regions and classes. 
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The emerging view of the current situation in 
rural Asia is best summed up in the words of the 
Asian Rural Survey by the study team of the Asian 
Development Bank which was devoted to ап аѕѕеѕѕ- 
ment of challenge and opportunity (1977): 

“Perhaps the most significant development in agriculture in 
South and South-East Asia during the past decade has been 
the shift from tracitional agriculture to modern agriculture 
using science-based technologies. This has been epitomised 
T the adoption of new, fertiliser-responsive varieties of 
rice and wheat. These high-yielding varieties have spread 
to cover a quarter of the ricé area and over half of the 
wheat area, though the rate of adoption, particularly in the 
case of rice, has varied greatly both between and within 
countries" (p. 3). 

What impact did this growth have on the living 
conditions of the rural masses? The report makes 
the following candid observation in this respect: 

“Although the introduction of superior technologies has 
increased output, the rural population has not been 
given much share in the benefits. Poverty, therefore, 
persists, its incidence being closely related to unemploy- 
ment and unequal income distribution. Tho 

Share of the labour force in agriculture has declined in 

virtually all countries, it still remained in 1975 at more 
than two-thirds of the total in 10 out of 15 Developing 

Member Countries (DMCs). The under-employed labour 

force in the rural economy is large and growing larger, 
while the migration of rural workers is swelling the ranks 
of the urban unemployed. Rural wages have risen rapidly 
in East Asia and in parts of other sub-regions such as the 
Punjab, but in most areas of most DMCs real wages have 
either remained static over the past decade or have declin- 
ed. The rapid growth of the landless labour force has 
maintained a downward pressure on rural wages, and the 
high rates of inflation in the 1970s further eroded their real 
purchasing power.... . ү 

*Rural poverty is thus particularly widespread in the 
DMCs and there is d general consensus that the problem 
has considerably worsened in the past decade. The basic 
problem is one of restricted access to productive resources 
and profitable employment opportunities in the broadest 
sense. The size distribution of incomes is consequently 
very unequal in most DMCs, with the lowest 40 per cent 
of the people receiving less then 20 per cent of the income. 
There is some evidence of increasing inequality of rural 
incomes in some DMCs during the past decade.” (pp. 2-3). 


The report has by and large evaded the delicate 
but crucial question why “the problem of rural 
poverty has worsened during the past decade", in 
spite of evidence of considerable agricultural growth 
in the 15 countries covered by this report. It does 
not directly touch the issue: What role did the intro- 
duction of new technology within an inegalitarian 
and irrational agrarian structure play in generating 
this paradoxical phenomenon: of coexistence of 
growth with accentuation of inequity and poverty? 

It must be noted, however, that while discussing 
the question of agricultural strategy in the next 
decade the report does make the significant obser- 
vation: “Given the central role which land owner- 
ship plays in the political economy of the rural 
sector, land reform as a component of institutional 
change assumes significance” (p 14). It also explains 
why land reform in the sense of a “meaningful 
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redistribution of large operational holdings among 
smaller farms, regardless of the type of tenure, so 
long as the tenures are secure" is a potential source 
of gains in productivity. The small farms achieve 
higher productivity campared with large farms with 
traditional technology mainly due to more intensive 
use of labour. As regards new technology, however, 
the large farms seem to produce higher output: pér 
hectare not because of any .inherent production 
efficiencies but because of the functioning of factor 
markets in their favour and their better access to 
purchased inputs. Given an institutional framework 
favouring the small farms in terms of access to 
inputs, the superiority enjoyed by large farms can 
be neutralised (pp 14-15). 

The repoft also concretises the concept of land 
reform by distinguishing between three distinct 
types of agrarian situations requiring three distinct 
types of institutional policies. In an insufficiently or 
moderately differentiated agrarian structure of the 
first two types, the rural development programme 
merges with an “area development" ‘approach. 
Here the overriding priority in institutional policy 
belongs not so much to resolving questions of 
inequity rooted in land inequality but to neutrali- 
sation of resource disabilities of agricultural pro- 
ducers as a whole. Under conditions of sharp 
polarisation arising from marked inequalities of 
land ownership and operation as in the third case, 
however, absolute priority belongs to restructuring 
of land ownership patterns as a basic precondition 
for rural development (p 217). This schematic 
typology leans, however, towards a static view of 
the situation. It ignores the fact that technological 
change introduced in a non-polarised or moderately 
polarised agrarian structure may itself become a 
promoter of economic polarisation if institutional 
deterrents to the growth of polarisation are not 
built into the agrarian structure prior to introduc- 
tion of technological change. 

Analysing the reasons why governments are 
reluctant to shift to a policy of support to the small 
farmer as the main social base of the agricultural 
development programmes, the report highlights that 
class bias in favour of the large producer is not the 
only factor responsible for ignoring the small 
farmer. There are two other reasons. Firstly, al- 
though the large mass of the peasantry in these 
countries comprise small and marginal farmers, the 
bulk of prodpction and most of the marketable sur- 
plus comes from medium size large farms. It 
becomes expedient, therefore, to cater to the needs 
of the latter to augment production. Any major 
diversion of resources: may cause disruption of out- 

ut though it may be temporary. Realising their 
incapacity to run this risk, many governments are 
reluctant to make a choice in favour of the poor, 
especially when it means redirecting substantial re- 
sources from the viable farm sector. This is the 
dilemma of having to retain the confidence of the 
middle-level power structure for the sake of stabi- 
lity and at the same time seeking wide-based sup- 


port among the poor masses for the sake of overall f 


development (p 219). It is also pointed out that a 
STOE oriented towards betterment of the poor 
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is handicapped by large gaps in knowledge. Very 
little is known about the socio-economic milieu in 
which the poor operate (pp 219-220). 

It may be noted that the report does not seriously 
consider the self-reinforcing character of inequality 
in the dynamics of development. If for realistic 
reasons of avoiding a fall in production by shift 
of the production strategy from large to small 
farmer, land reforms and small peasant-oriented 
policies are avoided right at the start, they make ' 
it much more difficult to reverse the decision 
in favour of the small farmer in the next phase 
when the bulk of production gets concentrated in 
a.few regions and in a selected class of farmers, 
In India, for instance, in the early seventies the 
gross value of output per hectare was above 
Rs. 1500 per annum only in 15 per cent of the gross 
cropped area. This relatively developed part of the 
rural economy accounted for 27.84 per cent of the 
aggregate output and approximately 40 per cent of 
most of the major inputs and pump-sets. This cop- 
centration of bulk of the output in a few districts 
and in a small class of farmers makes any shift in 
favour of the small farmer more difficult today than 
it would have been in the early fifties. The report 
does not also mention the social cost of the reliance 
by governments on the large producer for augmen- 
ting production; it does not take account of the vast 
under utilisation of economic resources in the large 
farm sector. Moreover, it also maintains silence 
on the question why the colossal scientific resources 
at the disposal of international organisations and 
national governments have been largely placed at the 
service of the large producer rather than at the 
service of the small producer and the rural poor. 

The report at the end expresses shock at “the 
paradoxical phenomenon of some of the world's 
poorest and most malnourished countries talking 
about the need to export cereals in order to main- 
tain farm prices and to take best advantage of new 
possibilities for earning foreign exchange." And 
*yet in these same countries literally millions 
of people are still going to bed hungry in the same 
way as they have been doing for as long as 
they remember. They simply are unable to find an 
occupation which will bring in enough income 
to feed themselves and their families" (p. 319). 

Food surplusses and hungry millions having 
no income to buy this food—how has this 
*paradox" emerged? The answer to this question 
isnot to be had from this report. It does not 
hold. any promise that further progress will not 
reproduce and reinforce this paradox. We shall 
consider what is the key to this paradox by drawing 
upon another major survey of the rural situation 
presented by the International Labour Organisation 
in Poverty and Landlessness in Rural Asia (1977). 
This report tries to establish more. pointedly a causal 
link between rural immiserisation and land inequa- 
lity. The three important points made by the report 
are: 

(1) That “poverty has increased even in countries which 

enjoyed a rapid expansion of food production" (p. 19). 


(2) That the “answer why tbe poverty of the poorest 
groups has increased has more to do with the structure of 
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the economy than with its rate of growth; the structure is 
‘characterised by unequal ownership of land and other 
~ assets, allocative mechanisms which discriminate in favour 
of.thé owners of wealth and a pattern of investment and 
`, technical change which is biassed against labour” (р. 19). 
(3) Economic systems. of these countries result in gross 
under-utilisation of labour, of natural resources and even 
. 9f scarce. capital resources, Latent ‘within the resulting 
. inefficiencies and inequities'are possibilities of: higher out- 
put, faster growth and greater equality (p. 15). 
It is a pity that most'of the report is devoted to 
measurement of poverty rather than to substantia- 
_ tion of the above insights. . Most conspicuous ig: the 
failure of the report to link rural immiserisation 
With the choice of development strategy oriented to 
‘the large producer.made in the last decade. Immise- 
fisation was not an unintended consequence of the 
development strategy. It was built into the very 
Strategy of development which was uncritically taken 
‘over from-developed countries and implemented by 
“under-developed .countries without adapting it to 
their own native specificities and peculiarities. It is 
: strange that both national governments which opted 
for the “Green Revolution” and international agen- 
cies which exercised strong pressure in favour of 
Such ап option .are now inclined to disown all 
responsibility for its socio-economic consequences. 
It is still more strange that in view of mounting 
evidence of the link between “Green Revolution" 
and accentuation of rural inequalities in India as in 
other developing countries, eminent scholars like 
T.W. Schultz, instead of pleading for much greater 
regard for peculiarities of the national.milieu in 
scientific research, stress that “Indian scientific 


enterprise is becoming isolated by its nationalism” 
(1979). In the light of past evidence one would have 
thought that the tendency to take over Western 
institutions, technologies and motivations was much 
more pronounced in India than the tendency to 
over-emphasise national peculiarities. As Doreen 
Warriner has aptly remarked, “home-made models 
have no prestige and the tendency is to look for 
‘imported models” (Land Reform in Principle and 
Practice 1969: 41). A 

Considering past experience, therefore, the 
challenge is to keep abreast of scientific and techno- 
logical progress at the international level, but, at 
the same time, to make research in developing coun-' 
tries‘much more cautious in importing wholesale 
foreign expertise and models. This caution is un- 
avoidable in view of the unsatisfactory. results of 
Community Development Programme and the 
“Green Revolution" strategy based on prescriptions 
from foreign experts, and international agencies 
(Doreen Warringer, 1969). It must be acknow- 
ledged that Western, especially US, experts , have ` 
played a notable role.in bringing to the forefront 
the question of shift from traditional to scientific 
agriculture, specially the question of appropriate 
investments in research, skills, inputs and credit for 
accelerating the shift from traditional to modern 
agriculture. - But their imperfect knowledge, if not, ' 
ignorance of the complex institutional framework 
. of Asian agriculture, have led them towards impos-' , 
,ingin the Asian setting institutions, technologies. · 
. and motivational structures evolved in the Western, ' 
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. D. “Americans have no idea.of the class which. this 
term denotes”. The- truth of this observations: 


having directly. known peasants even in‘thelr history, 
the American experts and policy-makers have ‘shown 


Would come to 


` ANYONE re. 
E (ANY TIME | 
27 ANY DAY 
UNAWARE. 


ра 


let it be. | 


А . 1 


The social cost of the ignorance of Amierican. experts 
of; peasants and their requirements in, Asia-has-been 


“Green. Revolution” prescribed, by’ US experts Чор 
developing countries like: India are. exaniples of. 
institutional and technological, designs evolved for 
non-peasant; économies . in. the West or ' advancec 

peasant-capitalist economies of Japan ‚апі “Faiwan 
harmful effects on the peasant masses. ii 

. Most pertinent.in this background are 'the com- 
ments of C.H. Hanumantha Rao on how. НҮҮ, 
technology was evolved under’ specific requirements 
of labour. scarcity in Japan and USA and-how. its 
_ transfer and application to labour-surplüs develop- 
ing countries was neither economically - ‘rational. Or 
socially equitous. "An entirely different type.;of 
technological package would be required to. suit 
conditions of: labour-surplus obtaining in. most.deve- 
loping economies including India, The contrast in 


' agriculture and rice-oriented agriculture : are specially 


noteworthy. Hanumantha Rao ѕауѕ:. . 
“The indüced innovation ‘Hypothesis developed By Yujiro 


"wn tickets of 


(нан State Loteries | 


and try your luck 


and scarcity of labour have been imp aia factors accounting 
for the discovery and widespread use of HYY in an extremely 
land-scarce econofny stich as Japan аз, “well as in a land- 
‘abundant economy such as the United States. In response to 
the steep decline in the relative prices of fertilisers, research 
„| was directed to the Сото of seeds which are highly ferti- 


qu 


ure Japan оа ‘the. period of АЯ іп сгор 
jelds 

z “It woüld : appear that the existing scientific infrastructure 
responsible for the development of HYV was evolved in the 
context of rising labour ‘ 'cóst and the availability of cheap 
fertilisérs apart from thé ‘scarcity. of land саз in Japan. 


‘Gram: KERLOT Phone : вгзобв а 


Director, 
Kerala State Lotteries, 
Vikas Bhavan, , 
Trivandrum-695038 .. i.s 


requirement confronting the scientists and policy-makers in 
these countries. The, accent. on.the increase in crop yields 
‚ father ‘than: im crüpping intensity suited the factor endow- 
“ments ‘of & nomids Such -as the United States. The rise in 
|. егор yields'would dppear to havé been the major, component 
Оч “and thé iné¥edse in‘cropping intérisity, thé minor component 

| Mu Le а p E^ RE КООШО thangs: in the capital-abun- 

EF Po me nt atid labóur-Scarce 'ecotiomiés. 

Our D elhi Off А ce i| "'*"Thé expérience of Several colintries discussed by Hayami 
Lottery Of ficbr (Кага! а ). | aiid Ruttan indicates a rátional sequence in the adoption of 





. 4|--intióvatioüs. over.différent-stages Of agricultural development. - 


‘For instance, in Japan, Taiwan, and: Korea, increase in 

State Emporia "Miri ri drrigatioir “and “in cropping арену, which are relatively’ 

5 (Hird Floor.of ‘Kairaliy | -more lábóür-inténsive, Was mote important in the initial- 
-‘Baba Karak Singh Marg. > : 


stages of development when labor was not costly. -Already 
i Karl Es dr Bel the Meiji раа аР a per cent 

ix 400. 282 фоб the pa éldsiin Japan werg irrigate 5 far back as 

, New 'Deih -110 001 : 1935, the proportion of aréa irrigated was 78 per cent in 
Taiwan and 69 per cent in Korea. The cropping intensities 
| were 165 and 126 respectively.. In the laterstages, however, 
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noted that there were no péasants in America,’ that ` 
much ' more relevant: today if one:notes that, never . 


poor insight into. peasant economies: and societies...” 


and imposed: uncritically on Asian елш! with | 


this. respect between: the needs. of wheat-oriented 2 


"Hayami and Vernon W: Ruttan‘on the basis ‘of the experience” 
of agricultural growth in several countries suggests that the _` 
relative abundance of capital as embodied.in cheap fertilisers 


Absorption of more labour on-the farm was not a major ' 


colossal. The Community. Development - -and,, the: 07 


co 


 Hincrenserdnicropyields. through the HYV and the, intensive 
:t application of fertilisers became a major source. In land- 
.* Scarce economies, this;component becomes important after 
i the potential forirrigation and cropping intensity is already: 
*' exhausted, when-labour scarcities emerge and constraints on 
„~; capital are éased as a result of a high overall, economic 
‚ growth”. (EPA. September 25, 1976). р 
P Commenting: ‘on Indian scene, Rao- further States: : 
_ ^. “In countries such ds India, there is some dichotomy bet- 
Йй ween the factor endowments 'of the developed pockets - and 
; large farmers on: the one hand and the rest of the*farm 
< economy on the other. The-former are usually articulate 
С and exert greater influence on policy-making and research, 
, This together-with the fact that the scientific infrastrfcture ` 
> borrowed by the developing economies is conditioned by the: 
4 factor-use biases of the developed ‘economies, introduces a 
аріп the rational adjustment of the processes of scientific 
"research ‘and public policies to the factor eridowments of the 
Че country. It is necessary to focus on these lags and 
; on the possibie mechanism for speeding up adjustment. To 
* this extent the induced innovation hypothesis by Hayami and 
оинап may -need elaboration in the light of the recent 
* experience.’ 
‘: “In India, HYV have been adopted on. a large scale in 
‘regions such as Punjab and West UP where land-worker. 
‘x ratios and wages are high and which have a better resource 
x ‘position, Irrigation and cropping intensities were already at 
-a very high level in these regions before the introduction of 
НҮҮ, although these were expanded further with the use of 


ту 


.BYV. In the extremely land-search .and labour-surplus : 


_Tegions such as East UP, however, where thé need for land- 
: augmenting techniques is greater for increasing output by 
. using the most abundant factor, namely labour, the adoption 
of HYV has been slow due mainly to the capital constraint. 
Despite the extremely . favourable ‘underground water table, 
v- the growth of private investment in tubewells has not been 
7 impressive. This experience shows that for the poor and 
“‘Jabour-surplus regions, profitability of investment is not à 
sufficient condition for the adoption of new techniques. 
"Public investments to ease the resource constraint may have 
ло be directed to iriproving infrastructure such' as irrigation 
and drainage which in?themselves- have avpotential for in- 
t. creasing output and employment apart from „providing the 
. necessary basis for the widespread use of HYV.” 


This brings us to the question: What are the basic 

elements. of a new policy of growth with equity 

. ШЫК reliance: on peasant agriculture rather than 

гоп a large-producer dominated dualistic agricultural 
‘economy for economic development? 

It must be said that this is a challenging field for 

,.Creativity and innovation both at the scientific and 


political plane. This is: because the common premise - 


оғ European model of development is the incompati- 
bility of. peasant agriculture with ' the demands of 
economic development. It is our contention that їп. 
; the over-populated and labour-surplus economies 
: of the Third World, à large farmer-based agriculture 
1s bound to result in an explosive socialsituation by - 
` threatening the livelihood of vast numbers of small 
producers without creating alternative forms of 
"employment. Peasant agriculture alone can make it 
* possible to'convert what at the first instance appears 
asa colossal liability, ‘namely, surplus-labour, into 
‚ ап asset by making it the means of productivity 
{augmentation per unit of land and by extremely dis- 
" criminating and economical use of ce scarce 
“factor, bamely capital. 
" The relevant. questions then for a new growth” 
пер for agriculture are basically three: . 
: (а) How to таке: peasant agriculture yield the” 
i required increases in agricultural output? 
© (b) How to make peasant agriculture yield the 
E з required "increases. in. physical as | well as in value 


n 
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„terms sò аё io feed thé fion-àgricultural popula- 
tion and to contribute to resource mobilisation? 

(o What kind of non-agricultural development 
-has to be combined with peasant agriculture so as 


. to meet the employment requirements of a labour- 


Зу surplus economy? 


These’ questions Open up a vast field for research 
“as an aid to policy. In this article a few observa- 
tions are offered only. on the first question. 

` The question of agricultural growth policy based 

on peasant agriculture can be further broken up into 
the following crucial problem areas: 
- (a) A peasantoriented, specially poor-peasant- 
Oriented, land and credit policy; and suitable 
‘changes in property laws and Centre-State district- 
village coordination for realising the policy aims. 

(b) Planning of multi-stage technologies beginning 
from lower level technologies- based on: increased 
water availability leading to reduction in crop 
fluctuations and multiple-cropping to advanced level 
technology. based on integrated use of seed varieties, 
water and fertiliser; planning also of land-sàving 
rather than labour-saving mechanisation. . 

(c) Development of non-farm sectors of the 
peasant economy including animal husbandry which 
is ancillary to agriculture and -other new avenues 
which are not. 

(4). Development of. the infrastructure of roads 
‘and communications and electrification and of 
seryice cooperatives and administrative agencies. . 

(е) A growth- orjented educational policy leading 
to mass adult literacy and rimary. education at 
lower levels on a time-bound basis; ’ 

(7) Restructuring of the pawer system, adminis- 
trative structure and of rural institutions in favour 
of the rural poor: strengthening specially of small 
peasant organisation and associations of agricultural, 
labour enhancing their bargaining power. 

(g) Development of new industries producing 
mass consumption goods for the vast numbers of 
small producers in agriculture and a mechanism of 
exchange of surplus : agricultural produce for non- 
agricultural goods, 

It must be stressed that the Жыш рөн of 
peasant-oriented growth policy for agriculture is 
the restructuring of land relations in favour of the’ 
working peasants, The aim of such a policy has (о. 
be the strengthening of peasant property and drastic 
curbing of big land holdings which are not based. 
mainly on family labour but mainly. on labour of: 
the peasants either as tenants or as- agricultural: 
labourers. The enforcement of this simple principle . 
marks the decisive beginning ofa vast transforma- 
tion in the rural sector, a transformation which i is: 
total, embracing economic growth, social reform, 
‘mass welfare and democfatisation of rural society. 

The awakening of the peasant has brought to the 
fore the question of peasant-based development. - 
Even then formidable vested interests exist at both | 
‘the intellectual and political levels „thwarting the ` 
"beginning of a new process. But it is one of those ` 
fields i in which it may be hard to make a beginning ` 
"but will certainly be easier to continue without anta- 
gonisms and explosions characteristic of _large- 
producer based “Green Revolution.” E]. 7 
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` UP's Firm Determination. to Keep - 
М ational and: Public Interest. Uppermóst - 


: Under the Prime Minister, Mts Indies Gandhi'à dynamic leaderghip i ud 
the new Government comimitted.to serve the masses. `.“ > "e 


'-'Chief Minister, Mr Shripati Misra's clárion call to.rise above self interest 
апа pledge anew to serve the people. . 
‘Courtesy; : Devotion, ` ‘Dedication. to be the ‘Halmark ‚ of State 256, 
Administration. Ж . 
.. . Due recognition to Merit ‘and Efficiency. Ж: | i 
27 Firm Resolve and Hard Work necessary for speeding, up the New Campaign . 
7" for all-round development. 
Achievements which pave the way for accelerated development. 


pow 
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* UP's total income goes up by 23 per cent as compared to 
. 1979-80: per capita income increases from Rs 994 to Rs 1,287. 
_.. * Foodgrain production target of 2. 42 lakh tonnes achieved despite 
~ natural calamities. 
*. Record production of over’ 7 сгоге tonnes of sugarcane and 20. 75 ` 
lakh tonnes of sugar. ` 
jx Irrigation | potential of 95 Jakh. hectares created: through State 
works in 1981-82. : Е 
'* 69,000 small industrial units set up and 7. 30 lakh. persons | 
provided employment. . F í 
* Generation of,11,348 million units of power in 1981- 82, а 12 
“për cent increase. -` 
ж Electrification of 5,153 villages and 2,531 Harijan bastis. 
* Target of a primary school at every: 1, > Km. and a junior: high 
School at 3 Km. - 
: * Primary health sub-centres to be set up soon ` ^on every 5, 000; 
population. ` 
* Harijan Hostel in: ‘each district: free’ education and stipends. 
* Construction of. 40,498 drinking water wells, 5,778 hand pumps 
‚ and 2,485 diggies. - 
* Rs 35.40 crores “earmarked for National Rural Employment 
Programme. ` 
* Always Dedicated to Safeguard: the Interests of the Have-nots, 
. Poor and Downtrodden. ` 


СА Pradesh Government Determined to Raise the ` 
` ~ Standard of adde of the Weaker Sections ` 


\ 
\ 


diacd b * ; 
Information and Public Relations. Department 
Uttar Pradesh 
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. A FTER the end of the Second World War most of 
' £ X the countries till then under sübjection to. impe- 
rialist powers attained political independence arid 
became independent nation-states. They were ex- 
pected to shake off the former colonial legacy of 
dependence in respect of language, education and 
literature, and іп general in culture. Except for the 
few that could opt out of the capitalist orbit,- most 
others have' still not been able to do so decisively. 
This essay deals with India. A 
The advanced capitalist countries dominate the 
newly independent countries through a variety of 
. influences. The main contradiction in the current 
world situation after the Second World War is the 
contradiction between ,world: imperialism, almost 
synonymous with advanced capitalism of the West 
and Japan, on the one hand,- and world socialism 
on the other. The alignments which follow this 
division and other expressions of the strategy and 


tactics of foreign policy wield the most powerful : 


influence on the Third World countriés. At the same 
time’ this fundamental contradiction between the 
two blocs and.the existence of international organi- 
sations which ,cannot always be brazenly used or 
defied also allow a certain latitude to:these countries 
‘to preserve their independent political existence. The 


‘so-called non-alignment policy is one important: 


.expression of this attempt at’ self-preservation in the 


present situation: by the ruling classes of the ex- 


dependencies. Military aid, supply of modern 
weapons, covert. and open support to-backwoodsmen 
(formerly Spain and Portugal and now South Africa 
.and various Latin American dictatorships), distant 
.Outposts in.strategic regions like Israel, massive 
threats of nuclear weapons, bases strewn all over 
the world, etc., are just different forms of political 
dominance through which the foreign policy of 

‚ advanced countries works. ' к 
The second most powerful arm of dominance is 

: the economic policies of aid (which “are mostly 
loans) and trade. The newly-independent countries, 
even for minimum development, often need financial 

. aid, machinery and other imports and modern tech- 
nology for industry, agriculture and other infras- 
tructure for economic advance as well as for defence 
purposes. The countries of advanced capitalism can 
and do use this weapon effectively, as the experience 
‘of the last three decades has shown,. not only 
through bilateral deals and multinational giants but 
,also international financing institutions like the 
World Bank; the International Monetary Fund, etc., 
-with their ‘conditionality’ stipulations. The influence 
of American capital on the World Bank апа the 
IMF and other such agencies is too well known to, 
‘need specific mention. In the case of agriculturally 


under-developed, hungry countries of thé Third . 


World with their fast growing populations, food can 
be a powerful weapon, as India has learned to its 
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cost: through the PL-480 operations over almost a 


decade. But the most important aspect of economic 
dominance is the creation of a dependent modern 
sector in industry, business and trade in the ex- 
colonial country and the creation of a powerful 


.collaborationist elite in strategic positions in the 


dépendent country. The development of modern 
farming, ‘green’ revolution, ‘white’ revolution, 
‘operation flood’, etc., well illustrate how this econo- 
mic influence spreads far and wide and deep in the 


' rural sector. 


- "These then are the direct politico-economic and 
military strategic interests which operate to bind 
the ex-colonial, newly-independent countries to the 
countries of advanced capitalism. It is well known 
that-because of these relationships the gap between 
the advanced ‘capitalist countries and thé under- 
developed Third World countries has increased, not 
decreased, during the post-war period. | i 
All these relationships and influences in a sense 


. have to be looked upon as new bonds in addition 


to the strong continuing bond of colonial legacy. 
Every newly independent nation inevitably inherits 
.such an uneviable legacy because the new rulers, are 
a product of the colonial period and, therefore, 
steeped in the politico-economic, administrative; 
legal, social and cultural set-up, of the colonial 
period, although in opposition to it. They also 
happen.to be inordinately influenced by the lan- 
guage, literature.and history of the colonial power. 
They are steeped in their paradigms. Many of these 
influences, because of their permeation over a long 
period, persist in the post-independence period 
some of them unknowingly having almost became a 
part of elite culture. This is particularly so if the 
final transition has taken place, as it happened in 
India, not through a convincing revolutionary strüg- 


.gle but as à result of a compromise or a negotiated 


transfer of power. 

- In this contingency the new indigenous ruling 
class and its intellectuals assume the mantle of the 
old imperial rulers and of their intellectual tradition 
(although rather pale and distorted copies) and its 
political: and administrative apparatus which has 
remained intact. They continue with these legacies 
often with pride, without making a decisive revolu- 
tionary break. They not only inherit the form but 
also most of its vital contents, for example, eco- 
пошу, political forms and organs of political power 
(with minimum modifications necessitated by ‘the 
exigencies of popular pressure and previous declara- 


,tions to. appease them), coercive administrative 


machine, law and law courts, the educational esta- 
blishment, norms of political and administrative 
behaviour, and even the old official language which 
was imposed by the imperial rulers for their own 
convenience of administration, exploitation and sub- 
jugation. They carry with them the old policies of 
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divide and fule’, of dominance ànd- dependence. 
Inevitably these relationships, of dominance. Р. 
dependence have powerful links in the overall cul- 
tural domain, in the sphere of education and culture. 
The language of the former imperial country often 


-acts as a powerful carrier of their cultural values . 


and exercises an excessive influence on the cultural 
life, as is happening i in uo (and many othér'coun- 


+ 


BEFORE examining the present situation in India 
let us briefly réview the colonial period, starting 
from the introduction of English language and 


English (Western) education in India-about a century - 


and a half ago, — in other words, the period of 
(direct) ‘cultural imperialism'.! English language 
. and education were a part of the whole package of 
imperial policies consisting of economically exploi- 
tative and politically oppressive. rule and colonial 
culture which incidentally brought along with. it 
modern learning and the philosophy of liberalism. 
In doing so the British rulers had тапу. objectives, 
the most immediate spelt out by T.B. Macaulay being 
the . creation of a small class of-English-educated 
Indians as ‘“‘interpreters between us.and the millions 
whom we govern; a class of persons. Indian. in 


t 


blood and colour but English in taste, in. opinions, Ў 


in morals and in intellect". The policy 'was rein- 
forced by the governmental decisions which replaced , 
Persian by English as the court and official language 
in 1837 followed by the stipulation in .1844 that 
Indians ‘knowing English would be preferred in all 
government,-appointments. Wood’s , Despatch - оп 
Education puta final seal on English. education ' in 
India in 1854. 

English education became popular „among "uppér- 
caste Indians, particularly those belonging to the 
literate castes (like Brahmins and Kayasthas) for 
various’. reasons. Besides its being the principal 
purveyor of modern learning so necessary for the 
new capitalist economic structure, it-was the main 
avenue of securing remunerative positions ‘in 
administration, trade, industry and the professions. 
As Ellenborough.remarked later, “td them English 
meant rupees!"3- The concerned newly 'educatéd 
Indians (like Ram Mohan Roy, M.G. Ranade and 
others) also thought this English education would 


"What it’ gavé rise tò was an “Awakening (Prabodhan), 
as, “we Choose to describe it, a,process‘of self; dis- 
covery and adjustment in/the society ‘prostrated” by 
the onslaught of modern imperialism, the beginning 
of religious and social reforms, and the visualisation 
bf: an Indian ‘nation’: and Indian ‘nationalism’. 

* Let us now briefly enumerate the consequences of: 
this imperial policy on our educational and - "cultural: 


Situation and then “examine the’ présent. position | in 


some detail. From the time: “of "its. introduction 
until well nigh the thirties and forties of this: бёйїагу . 
English was the medium of instruction in 'Secondaty 


‘and high school ‘education’ and'rémained? the ошу 


language of higher education until thé fifties. Under 
its Common umbrella grew inter-regional iritellectüal 
communication: in’ this. vast multi-lingual: country 
and English became the principal mediüm'of all ‘our 
all-India political, social and cultural movements. 
Under ‘its influence and ‘as а reaction to it started 
the development of Indian languages. which: soon 


‘acquired a modern style and idiom ahdin -course of 


time becaine powerful mass media for the press: and 
platform ` for political and social awakening. '"Büt 
English education also cast a-hedvy: pall of дерей. 


‘dence on all our activities — "political, sociál aiid 


cultural. ` All our thoughts and ideas, with very: few 
exceptions, whethér revivalist or ‘modéinist, carried 
an indelible i impress of English thought and cülture, 
of British history, and‘ political institutions, English 
‘life and literature, British‘ social “customs.” Моге- 
over, English education alienated: the English-educa- 
ted Indians.-from their vital social 090, the code. 
,mon Indian people: tbe 

` Two’ aspects of the pervasive “inttadiice of: ‘the 
‘English- language" should һе: particularly noted for 
their: disastfous consequences which: persist -even 


' now. "First, then (as пом) most ‘of ойг English- 


bring about an ‘Indian Renaissance' which théy - 


thought of as a combination or/synthesis' of modern 


Western thought and: culture and age- -old Indian 


wisdom and cülture. 

"This colonial English: education had far-reaching 
consequences for Indian society. The British objec- 
tive mentioned above was only partially fulfilled: 
it no doubt produced a sizable class of Indians who 
imitated and supported the imperial rulers; but ulti- 
mately sections of them also ranged. against them, 


mounting à powerful. movement of national libera , 


tion. On the other hand the declared:.objectives of 
those Indian thinkers who visualized an ‘Indian 
Renaissance’ were also not fulfilled in that nothing 
like ‘rebirth’ which occurred, in the West European 
context occurred in India. . There were. no objective 
conditions existent either in the Indian past.or in.the 
present which .could КРУЗЕ about that consummation. 
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' educated: intelligentsia. fail: to distiriguish "befween 


the English language which served (and servés): as a 
conveyor of modern learning and the modern - learn 
ing itself. They refuse or-àare unable to separate 
the. content of modern" learning - ‘from its form:— 


English education. ‘This meant “dnd still. means thé, 


neglect of. bringing’ modern learning ‘into Qur own 
languages and in the process invigorating’ ‘thém. | 
Second, : Фе British rulers- used’ English: "éducation 
also as “dnother- important means of pursuing theit 
policy of ‘divide and’ rule’; between -the educated 
upper-class-elite арі the common pegple, virtually $ 
diseüfranchising the‘ latter so far as modern -learning : 
was concerned. ` Many stalwarts during the . British, 
period as‘ well as -nów ` talk unthinkingly of -the 
English language as'a means of national integration 
between thé many different еѓһћо: -ingüistic ‘groups, 
inthe-country. They fail to see that English’ only 
brings together their’ top - -crusts and‘ maintains the 
great cultural and social“‘hiatus between them: and. 
the overwhelmingly. large majority. They ‘Convenient: 


.ly ignore therefore the “virtual -social- disintegration 


which’ English education" ‘brought ‘about: (and “still 
‘continues to). ‘ | 

`` Aparna Basu sums up “this colonial legacy very 
‘aptly as follows: ‘The prolonged period of -colonial 
rule...produced a dependent dnd ‘servile attitude: ‘that, 
educated Indians even after independence find diffi- 
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cult:to:shake' off. : Models derived- from- the West. the structure of the old educational system and try: 
continue: to dominate the thinking of the Indian to expand .it, modifying it at the margin, or to 
‘intellectuals today... Academic colonialism is reflec- . abandon. the old system and achieve more or less a 
гей: іп the.desire. to publish: in .foreign.journals, complete ‘break from it in a short period. The 
attend: conferences: abroad'. апі: deliver-learned. Indian: ruling ‘class, -partly because of the actual 
lectures «to^ foreign. audiences, and ‘to Icok for: ap: manner ofthe (non-revolutionary) transfer of power 
. proval (there). -The modern culture-ofithe. educated but also:for:safeguarding their political. power and 
Indian - is -8till largely -derived from a metropolitan economic vested interests, chose the first alternative. 
culture.:.The language;in which he-is educated is not’ What'is.the situation after thirtyfive years: ‘of 
of his own people...?”:(in Educotion and: Colonialism, Independence? к 
ей: Philip Altbach and Sail Kelly, 1978). ~ > ‘As regards the status of English i in Indian adica: 
\ Before concluding this section‘it should be pointed tion; apart from ‘the. elitist. English-medium - schools, 
out (for the sake:of completion-and:continuity) that. the. teaching .of-English has been discontinued in 
in ‘spite, ‘of these. unfavourable:factors (i). Indian primary classes. Тһе situation in West Bengal until 
languages ‘did continue to develop.due'to:the sweep: last year's much:maligned reforms.(and perhaps ‘in 
and ..militancy -of national ;and:social.awakening some other States as well) of having English in 
during the , freedom .movement;: (ii) -this: national. the ‘primary . curriculum: is an educational anach- 
awakening also . threw. up -the demand for-the.rep- ronism and: also’ а. pedagogi¢ monstrosity for all 
lacement of English - 'by.a national:language (or; ехсері ѕоте anglophile backwoodsmen. In secondary 
Rashtrabhasha), -Hindi-Hindustani, as. а link: lang-- education English : remains a compulsory second 
uage; (iii) the gradual: spread of:primary .and other. language. but not the medium of instruction and 
education and the rise of a new rura] middle-caste. examination for.other subjects right up to the SSC. 
land-based: leadership created. a powerful demand (Even here in States like Maharashtra and Gujarat 
for-replacing English as the..medium.of secondary there was a short-lived situation when candidates 
education: by. Indian: ee which was: partially could .pass 'SSCiwithout English but this innovation 
fulfilled by. 1950. . а : was later discontinued under ‘popular’ pressure!). 
re | ' In the colleges and universities, although the presti- 
AETER . the: -attainment of- political independe gious ‘medium is English, because of the large entry 
there.are two choices before the newly ‘independent of: SSC holders who have little mastery over that 
.nations, ‘choices: which :are ultimately political:jn language, regional languages have become, іп “ап 
nature (and dependent on the political circumstances unplanned апа haphazard manner, the real media 
ofthe actual process of transition): Tovstay within of ‘instruction and. examination for the large 
TTA 
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majority. This is true of almost all subjects except, 


Science, technology and professional education 
where English still prevails. At the post-graduate 
level, however, English still exercises dominance 
even in the humanities and social. sciences; it also. 
remains the all-India means of intellectual commu-. 
nication whether for seminars or fer academic 
journals. 


How then do we view the ре singtion in, 


respect of the ‘English connection’? Has it streng- 
thened or weakened oyer the post-1947 period? 


Taking everything into consideration. the answers ` 


to these questions' are full of paradox: Weakened 
because both in school and higher education (under- 
graduate and even to a certain extent post-graduate. 
stages) the large majority of students:(particularly 

from the rural and even urban depressed segments 
or society) have their education ‘via Indian lang-, 
uages. 
tion and English-medium institutions have increased 


tremendously in number and prestige and they cater | 


for the elite classes or sections with elitist ambitions 


and are producing the ‘super elite’.of the day. But-it ' 


should also be remembered that English which is so 


assiduously learnt is not so much for following old . 
or new literary classics but for following scientific, : 


technical and professional books ant of course for 
reading current pot-boilers and for enabling fluent 
conversation in the latest lingo. 

Thus the old dominance .of English still remains. 
although in a different context and' altogether 
different in character. Leave apart the ‘super elite’, 
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At the same time, English-medium educa-'- 
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even in the sphere.of literature and.culture.in Indian: 
languages the deep and: extensive impress of the 
English (and more so now the American) connec- 
tion remains and dominates. As Malcolm Мир 
geridge said : some sixteen years ago, the British." 
rulers were forced to retreat but the English lang- 
uage arid the legacy. of ‘bastard culture’ continues, 
(Tread Softly, for you tread on my toes, 1966). 
India has not yet evolved its distinctive cultural 
tradition except reviving some folk forms and study 
of classical (Sanskrit and other) tradition. 

Can we describe this, the dominance of English, 
only as a manifestation of the colonial educational: 
and cultural hangover? Our considered, reply is NO; 
nor is the principal .reason the fear (to a certain 
extent valid but not decisive in this respect) of the © 


: Hindiwallahs with their Chauvinistic ápproach to the: 


whole question. -In reality there is a strong material 
base for.the dominance of English language (and - 
all that is Anglo- American) i in our economy, politics. 
and state apparatus: in industry, big business and 
trade, in technology and management, in law, law 
courts, legislation and "administration, in the top 
and middle-level bureaucracy and defence. services, 
and in the powerful (so-called) national press. It is 
true that at the States level'political democratisation 
brought about by .adult suffrage, rise of middle- 
stratum rural leadership and spread of education, 


. has inevitably forced the change to. regional langu- 


ages іп. legislature and middle and lower level' 
ádministration. But English still.remains the official 
language in the formulation and interpretation of 


Survival , 
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laws, rules and regulations and in. the judiciary.5 
The transition from English to Indian language or 
languages which was visualised to take place by 
1965 is still rather remote. 5 
Thus English remains апа еуеп thrives as the 
‘language of dominance. of power, pelf.and prestige 
‘of: our country. It is the principal means of geo- 
' .graphical and vertical mobility. The present wage- 
structure is also. highly biased towards knowledge 
. of English and it facilitates migration to-the West 
for ‘super’ earnings. The admiration for English is 
notso much for the English language. or Anglo- 
"American thought.and culture. The main motive, 
- as.im Ellenborough's time, a century ago, is money. 


‘THERE are several aspects of the phenomenon of 
dominance and dependence in Indian education and 
culture some of which will be briefly examined to 
illustrate their ramifications that often escape our 
. attention because we are.so steeped in it. They fall 
«under two broad categories: the use of education 
:(and culture) by the ruling elite of the country to 
“keep the. large majority of. our common people 
f'deprived , and depressed; and the policy of the 
:ideveloped countries to keep: the education and 


:culture of the:ex-colonial country under their sub- 


servience. Both are of:course related since in these 
umatters (as well as іп {һе main instrument of sub- 
jection, the political economy) the.elites of the 
‘dominant country. and the dependent country are 
often in league although the latter: often "entertain 
‘ambitions ‘for standing on their feet (but in the 
- general framework of world capitalism). The edu- 
cational system' and the language (English) provide 
the necessary connection for their alliance. 

A good illustration of the first category is the 
. continuance of the old educational system in India 


with English language and Anglo-American line of . 


; thought in the controlling position. Our limited-aim 
: here is to underscore the dual system? of education: 
the elitist English-medium channel. serving . the 
children of the top crust of society who start with 
exclusive English-medium nurseries: and kinder- 
j'gartens, and proceed via similar expensive schools 
. and join the select institutions of higher education. 
* This channel works almost like a passport to top 
‘echelons in industry, business, defence: services, 
‘ bureaucracy, top academic jobs, etc. 

After the transfer of power in 1947 this channel 
;has vastly expanded. Such is the demand for this 
i kind of education that in order to book a seat jh 
.these schools children (or rather their mothers) are 
supposed to stand in a queue even while in the 

womb! This so-called ‘public’ school phenomenon 
is'nolonger urban; it has spread to rural areas 
-under the. aegis of, for instance, the cooperative 
sugar factories in Maharashtra and also of the State 


Government itself where leadership of the rural rich. 


have come to power. The newly. emerged rural 
.leadership has become fully conscious of the value 
of the English-medium education and are, therefore, 
trying their best to use this exclusive channel to 
‘keep their date with elitist positions, if not in this 
. generation, at least in the next. ' So we observe the 
phenomenon of ministers, politicians, educationists 
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thundering vociferously against English medium 
‘public’ schools and at'the same time taking pride 
in getting.their children, often using their socio- 
political influence, admitted to these very schools. ' 

Neither the educational establishment nor its 
political counterpart have done anything to check 
this blatant contradiction with professed aims. The 
few attempts made to check this tendency were 
promptly scotched by going to law courts which 
upheld the present situation under the Constitutional 
clause of the rights of linguistic and other minorities. 
As remarked by us elsewhere this clause plays the 
same inegalitarian role which the right of property 
plays in land reforms and other legislations of an 
equalitarian character to check excesses in the eco- 
nomic sphere.’ 

Second, because of the predominant influence 
which the former educational structure and English 
wield, we continue to be under their hegemony. 
We. have elsewhere called it cultural imperialism.8 


„Apart from accepting the dominance of English 


this cultural imperialism extends ќо: syllabi; pres- 

cribed text-books’ ideological content, institutional ` 
pattern, teaching and examination: methods, etc:, : 
In spite of occasional loud protestations to the ` 
contrary, the educational establishment іп India has 
not attempted a decisive break from the colonial 
past. The so-called innovations were merely pale 
caricatüres of what was current in the West, parti- 


‘cularly in the 05.9 A systematic examination -of 


our syllabi in social sciences at the university level 
reveals the dominating ideological influence of the 
capitalist West which makes them singularly un- 
realistic in our situation.10 

This is all the more so in post-graduate education 
and research where models and problems relevant 
to the countries of the advanced West are sought to 
be imported and applied to the Indian situation. 
Thus, *theories, formulae, quantitative techniques 
and explanations of causality are often remedies 
based on the implicit interests of the rich nations in 
alliance with the dependent bourgeoisie and ruling 
classes in poor countries. Research activity is 
socially and politically conditioned by the mechanics 
of economic and political dependence". (Michael 
Chossudovsky, EPW, September 3, 1977). Instead 


of developing our own distinctive intellectual tech- 


nology based upon the laws of our own internal 
development supported by our own independent 
investigations, our scholars appear to be content to 
use — or even take pride in using —.this useless 
(not entirely so since it wins some kudos in the 
West and also among a section of our our scholars) 
baggage of imported intellectual knowhow, with 
disastrous consequences.! 
SO FAR we considered the colonial legacy in edu- 
cation and its continuance by our educational esta- 
blishment in the post-1947 period. Let us now turn 
to the other category to illustrate the direct assaults 
made by the Anglo-Saxon countries, particularly by 
the USA, to-establish their hegemony. 

One of the many methods of infiltration is to 
assist in money, models, and expertise (including 
experts) to establish specialised institutions like the 
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ЛІМ8, the ITs and Regional Engineering Colleges 
and Agricultural Universities апа Colleges, and also 
institutions of higher education and research in 
science, social science and the humanities. Although 
‚ this is done by almost every other advanced Western 
country, the most, ambitious effort is that of the 


.USA which. makes no bones about its total objective. 


.of “permeation of the whole Indian ‘academic com- 
munity by American thought, behaviour and general 
approach: to scientific, 
polifico-economical ^ advancement."?? (Emphasis 
ours), This is indeed resurrection of Macaulay by his 
-cousins across the Atlantic! It is therefore not sur- 
prising that a large number (one estimate is 25 to, 
-30 per cent) of the IIT alumni, most of them “first 
graders, migrate to that country for further educa- 
tion, jobs ‘and ultimate settlement. 
prising is that this craze for American connection is 
. rampant even among the Soviet-aided Bombay ПТ. 
There even the teaching of Russian, once flourishing, 
is at the point of extinction — or so it is reported. 


Those who return or do not have the opportunity to 
go to these havens of advanced capitalism prefer to: 


serve in their subsidiaries or other multi-national 
collaborations in India. . 

The migration of highly qualificd personnel — 
scientists, engineers, doctors and” academics — is 
indeed on a very large scale. One recent estimate is 
thaf now some half a million of them are in the 
USA, halfof them having acquired permanent 
‘immigrant status. So the *brain drain is on a 
massive scale and precisely from those advanced 


technological and also : 


What is, sur- . 


. 


institutions which were started during the Third 
Plan with the innocent objective of leading India 
into. the modern age, making it self-reliant. ` True, 
they have taken themselves, if not. their: country, 
into the modern.age of affluence. Some agencies 


- have estimated that in the form'of such ‘free’ export 


of specialists the great America enforces repayment 
of its so-called ‘aid’.to developing: countries many 
times over. 

Another ambitious effort; on the part of the USA, 
was the establishment of more than 20 Agricultural 
Universities _ and.Collegės all over India backed of 


. course with money, model Land-Grant Colleges and 


expertise including experts. One, of them, the Uni- 
versity at Pant Nagar in UP, was even more exclu- 
sive with its mini Airport from where American 
Agricultural experts could hop in and hop оша! 
"will in their, special aircraft, and over whose (univer- 
sity's) quality some eof their Indian counterparts 
crowed so much. It is worth noting what R.K. 
Singh who served: as a member of the Review Com 
mittee writes about them.!? He: writes: - “...the 
American effort was to popularise their way of. life 


- through the teaching of American history, Americar 


literature and American philosophy. The natura! 
channel for bringing about these cultural changes 
is the educational system in a country.” The intel- 
lectual bondage can be: gauged from the decision 
taken in 1974 to incorporate the teaching (on the 


:lines of American land-grant model) of other. disci- 
.plines including humanities and social sciences tc 
‘which of course Indian nodders gratefully: nodded. 
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Ax a"ütting finale to this description one may recall 
the happenings during the last few years at that 
much touted G.B. Pant University where there was 
a bitter struggle of agricultural labour іп which 
Some workers were killed in a police operation in 
1977 and the pervasive tension-ridden communal 
atmosphere prevailing there. m Ado * Aer nis 
. Besides these direct assaults there are many other 
insidious and more pervasive efforts at. patronisa- 
tion and dependence. They flow from and are 
hatural accompaniments of the dominant English, 
connection with England and now more so with the 
more affluent and more powerful USA: the benefits 


which Indian academia reap from their connections: 


with British and ' US academic institutions, the ves- 
ted interésts the dominating countries have develop- 
ed in preserving this influence, dependence in curri- 
cula, instructional materials, textbooks and equip- 
ment like computers (often obsolete and outdated), 
foundation monies, book programmes, journals 
published with funds flowing from US foundations 
often serving as conduits for questionable sources, 
etc.5 There are of course Indian counterparts who 
аге eager to lap up all this largesse because it 
| showers on them benefits which appear to them a 
bounty without costs. Shall we forgive them 


because they know not the abject dependence with . 


which they are paying? · . 

But perhaps the brashest of these attempted 
assaults was made by that high and mighty US 
President, Lyndon Johnson. He proposed to consti-' 

- tute a big educational trust financed from the accu- 
mulated PL 480 funds in India to finance Indian 


higher education. This was to comprise equal . 


numbers of American and Indian directors, presided 
over by an American executive director. This pro- 


posal; agreed to by the concerned Indian counter- , 


parts, was presented to Indira Gandhi on the 
occasion of a White House dinner (during that 
honeymoon period when Asoka Mehta was close to 
the Prime Minister) and was all but accepted! (It 
had to be abandoned later because of the strong 
opposition it faced in India). In the words of Daniel 
Брна Moynihan, а former US ambassador in 
ndia, (who came as a friend and became inveterate- 
ly hostile 1), “We had proposed to take charge: of 
and thereafter pay for their culture. Not their army.. 
‘Not their irrigation system. Their very culture.” 
(A Dangerous Place, 1979). No other example 
illustrates better how dominance and dependence 
travel via the ‘English’ connection.  ' i 


IT IS now time to summarise and conclude. The 
dominance-dependence connection in language, 
éducation and culture is a vital part of the total 
politico-economic dominance-dependence relation- 
ship between the countries of advanced capitalism 
and the Third World countries which have recently 
attained political independence. Since knowledge is 
increasing at an explosively increasing pace this 
"dependence tends to increase with years. The 
dependence becomes even more onerous (and looks 
even more innocuous) where the leaderships of the 
freedom movement functioned through the language 
of.the imperial power and the country is: itself 
\ E * 
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multi-lingual as in the case of India. The language; 
the education and cultural expression and content of 
the imperial country tend to remain firmly entrench- 
ed.in all salient spheres during the post-colonial 
period. n І 

While this general politico-economic relationship 
is often both collaborative and contradictory (even 
antagonistic), the ruling classes and the elites of 
both the dominating: and dependent countries have 
invariably common interests in continuing the 
language, educational and cultura] connection: the 
former for maintaining their hegemony (for they are 
also the connections to economy, politics, army, 
administration,and the entire coercive state appa- 
ratus) and the latter for fattening themselves, pre- 
serving their political power, and in general for 
keeping down the masses in their own country. 
This combination becomes in fact most formidable 
against the common people’s march towards their 
social and political emancipation. The foreign langu- 
age and education thus become weapons in the 
hands of the oppressors, one immediate and the 
other more remote but not always quite so. 

As described above, India is a classic example of 
this kind of cultural dependence. Here English 
language and the English-educated have continued 
to keep their hold on most of the material (and 
cultural) interests ‘and all strategic positions in the 
country over the last three decades of independence. 
The change in favour of Indian languages which 
took place because of political democratisation 
seems to have reached its limits. Further transition, 
although necessary and inevitable for further demo- 
cratisation and social change in favour of, the 
oppressed and suppressed, will be difficult because 
it is being blocked by the dominance of English and 
the English-educated. In such a situation Indian 
Janguages can come into their own only to the 
extent that English is removed from its present - 
strategic entrenchment. And- this is not in the 
interests of the English-educated powers that be, for 
what do they gain through the arduous transition it 
involves? On the other hand, they have so much to 


‘lose because that transition will only benefit the 


people low in the socio-economic hierarchy which 
will create-a challenge to the present power struc- 
ture. - . 

What then is the future perspective? In the long 
run the struggle against this- dependence, against 


~. English and all that it implies, the. struggle for 


indigenous languages and culture is a part, a salient, ' 
part, of further democratisation, of radical restruc- 
turing, of life of our society. The situation cannot be 
mended, it has to be ended. There cannot bea 
break except a complete breaking down of the entire : 
present structure. Itlooks as though the present 
state of dependence, the slow development of Indian 
languages, the *bastard' culture and the schizoph- 
renia and alienation which it involves will all be 
with us in the foreseeable future. Their eradication 


' has to await the next stage of social liberation. 


But what about the intervening period? What 
measures can be.undertaken in the interim period? 
Do we give up the struggle for educational and . 
cultural change during the present in anticipation of 
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-atotal tiange i in the distant future? It is far. from 
my mind.to make such negative: assertions.. But 
then this , will. , н another discourse, another die 
„cussion. ГЇ... oe 7 
ЭУ ж E AE E 

"s "Noms оз NP. eae 

1. This is the sense їп. which Martin ‘Canny has.. used, the 

‚ word i in: his book: Education as Cultural ‘Imperialism, 1974. . 


2. H. Sharp (ed. j Selection Jro Educalional Records,. Part. 


DE 1781-1839, Calcutta, 1920, p. 2 


3. Quoted by. уйа! ‘Mazumdar, "Eilucation . and; Social. 
' Change, 1972. kd : í 


4.  Gandlii'has put all this in his inimitable style: “Among ! 


the | many evils of foreign rule this blighting. imposition of a 
foreign medium upon the youth of the country will be coun-: 
ted by history as one of the greatest. t has sapped the energy 
of the nation ..:.It has estranged them from : ‘the, masses" 
(from True Education, 1962). R М 


5. ‘Recently there was a ‘pleasant surprise that а judge of 
' the Maharashtra High Court'castigated. the pcosecution for. 


'. presenting in English a: submission or. affidavit by: a. | nonc. 


| "English-knowing person involved in the case. 


` 6: Infact there аге extreme inequalities and the situation. in' 
education can be described.as.'a regular: , Chaturvarnya! We 
‚ have-dealt with this in some detail elsewhere and particularly, 
inour ‘forthcoming volumé on "Education and Social Change: . 


7. See G.S. Sharma, Educational and Cultural Rights of thé - 


Minorities: A ‘Report; ICSSR ` Occasional Monographs, No. ° 
9, 1973, which:gives a good account of the use uud misuse. of : 
the relevant provisions, in the Constitution. 


8. “Education, Politics and’ Political Content of Education" 


D 


licut s in Political- Content of Education Cálcuttá, 3972. “We 
should, clarify however that we have used the phrase ‘cultural 
imperialism’ іп a sense different from that done by: Martin. 
in his Education as Cultural Imperialism: 


9. Бог enthusiastic but | ‘blind ‘copying,. the study of, ‘the 
“new, math’ in India, its rise and fall, perhaps takes the cake., 


i А 

10. Sce-Nalinee Pandit, “Political „Content .in| Commerce: E 

Education in the Univérsity 'of Bombay," in' Political Content - 

of-Education, op.cit,, also Jagannath Pathy; ""Under: develop: | 
ment in: Sociology,?” 79 in Social. Sċientist:: No, 47,! whére ithe 


. author asserts -that no .less.-than 60 -to:.65- per, "серо athe 


prescribed writings are from American. publications support- 
ing théir.neo-colonial interests. ^. ^,^. `, d.c 


1L This. point is discussed at somes. length , by.. K. K.. Das 
gupta in-''Transfer of Intellectual Technology," Mainstream; 
August 15, 1981; Б 1 x 

12. Quoted by Sheilu Sriüivasin in " Foreign influence’ ‚дп 
Higher Education in India (Ph. р. thesis) from USAID Tee 


-port of August 26, 1963. `` z 


- 13. Ofall the places: he writés abot” then in his, essay 


. “Educational Planning for' Failure,” Чп В. Р. Tewari, (ed) 


Critique of ‘Education for. Ой People 1980. : 


14: 1 cannot resist quotirig what R.K. 'Singh says about ithe’ 
Report of the Review Committeer ‘‘For sheer illogicity, 
inconsistency; misrepresentation . and suppression’ tof facts, 


‘for drawing.inferences and conclusions, the review ‘committee: 


has beaten all records. “.; (The unwritten sterms of. refers; 


:ence should һауе been)" to, glorify the’ performance! ‘of. ће: 7 
‘agricultural universities and-to point out the inadequacies,” 


of inputs in each case’ to». justify larger "flows of ‘funds from’ 
the State and Centrat Governments, eti». tk р p 


15, In his essay. “Education, ‘Dependeiicy, and: -Neocolóni- - 
alism", Philip- G." Altbach enumerates many of thesé-- under ' 
the general. heading “‘Servitude:of the Mind?” (1977).:: . H 
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Polity and. Politics in ‘India : 
RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN. 
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Aicontemporasy civilisation i is -emerging in. India’ 

around a new polity, by: the: interaction: of. 
; different? sometimes’ opposing and isometimes:con- . 
verging sets of forces and factors, endogenous. and: 
exogenous, ina highly inter-dependent global :ѕеі- 
ting. An ancient society 15. getting. transformed into 
a modern.polity, at a time when national. isolation 
is: anr impossibility. for a .geo-politically strategic ' 
countny.that. stands at the cross-roads .of. inter- 
national.transactions and remains ап. агела оѓ. 
convergence .of competing global: systems : and 
power-equations. : 

India i is one of the world's most complex, ЫЫЫ. 
societies!., Complexity of India is basically .a . func- , 
tionrof its ‘size’, ‘scale’ and. 'depth''of history.; Тһе, 
sub-continenta] polity: acquires , its' defined persona- 
lity essentially. as an: agglomeration. of. regions : and : 
sub-regions.:, This has: beén récognised throughout" 
the «centuries as’: évidenced-for instance in.the Vayu 
Purana; the Ain-i-Akbari, the Imperial»Gazetteers of ` 
India, the Reports of the’ pre-Indépendence Natianal:: 
Planning Committee (presided. over by. Jawaharlal: 
. Néhru) and in the several relevant documents of -the : 
Planning Commission of India. It is around these : 

‘well-defined socio-economic sub-regions (about 60 ~ 
to 70) that distinctive sub-national,communities (but 
not nationalities) exist,, whose indices of inclusive , 
. identity.can be measured іп’ terms of specific jati- 
. formation, (in some cases) tribal habitation, varia- 
‘tions in the composition of religious communities 
‘and sects, in.dialects and literary - heritage, in com- 
mon beliefs and rituals and in.thé manner.in which 
classics of myths and wisdom and folklore are inter- 
preted, together with peculiarities of culture-pattern, ` 
folk music, dance and drama, familial and inter- 
familial ties, and local history. 

The roots of socio-cultural federalism in India are - 
very deep. Length, of history underlines the depth 
of roots. In a country of more or less unbroken’ 
succession of social history — spanning about three 

' thousand years of recorded annals — continuity of 
traditions, customs, conventions, .: ‚ rituals, given 
group-responses, -predilections and animosities, 
result in overlapping of the contemporary framework 
of society with certain continuing forms of primor-.. 
, dial ties. These bonds continue to project their 
cohesion evén' within.the parameters, of democratic, 
thatiis, post-primordial political systems.; And.'these 


' ties and bonds still evoke strong loyalties around. a -> 


wide range of identities, sometimes even’ at the 
éxpense of ‘loyalties around. modernised focii of. 
allegiance like class, strata, union, professional 
association, ideology, party, etc. In this báckdrop;. 
the Indian polity today may be visualised: as‘ repre- 
senting a gigantic mosaic in' which primordial cleav- 
ages. both. intersect ‘and inter-mix with о 
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. socio-economic segments. 


Context and. Parameters. 


! 


t The social situation ‘in 
India therefore reveals the co-existence of multi- 


level and. multi-structüred groups. ° 


II. 


POLITY i in India (both i in the sense of an organised 
society ‘with a system and of a condition and a pro- 
cess of civil order or government) acquired its. pre- 


sent form as a’ mutation of the traditional Indian 


society under the‘impact of three major processes, 
namely, the national independence movement, 
industrialisation апа, parliamentary participatory 


Г democracy. 


In. the process ' of mobilising the masses for a 
long.drawn. struggle against foreign imperialism, the ` 
national . movement, in its wide Sweep covering the 
` ruraland the urban areas, did ‘not fail to trans- 
form the very texture of Indian society. The struggle 
for independence, spread over many phases of the 90 
years :of. direct colonial rule, was marked by alter- 
nating: and -sometimes overlapping methods and 
forms like - ‘constitutional battles and petitions for 
reforms, non-cooperation -and satyagraha mass. 
movements, defiance of black laws, varied forms of 
public protests inchiding occasional terrorist out- 
bursts and violent strikes, demonstrations and popu- 


Лаг upsurge, peasant revolts апа! mutinies, еіс. Per- 


ceived. retrospectively, the main thrust of the move- 


' ment seems to have been towards building a renais- 


sant national consciousness and, à. new national 


: identity around those governing principles — like 
à democracy, egalitarianism, secularism, rule:of law, 
,rüral-ürban harmony and composite culture, — 


— that 
were capable of coalescing the: tradition-ridden 
society into a cohesive, vibrant modern polity. 

The struggle for independence from foreign colo- 
Еш ‘subsumed the more basic struggle against | 
indigenous:inequity based on caste (particularly the . 
oppression of the low and the backward castes, the 
Harijans). as sanctified by the dominant Hindu tra- 
dition, and operationalised Бу the unequal feudal 
relations on land, and in the economy of handicraft 
and handloom. Specifically this meant emancipation 
from.the shackles of feudal oppression of the Rajas 


.and Maharajas, Nawabs and Rais, who played the 


role.of collaborators of imperialism as its intermedi- 
aries, resulting in the enfeeblement of the national 
elan by the perpetuation of their dynastic autocracy 


. ón one-third of the country under the patronage of ' 


the British Raj. — . 

‘Another goal of the national movement was the 
liberation of the: down-trodden masses, in the 
directly administered British Indian Provinces com- 
prising two-thirds of the country from the strangle- ` 
hold of.the .absentee landlords — variously desig- 
nated in different: regions as Zamindars, Jagir- 
dars, Talukdars, J athedars, Mansamdars, ы 


( 
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Deshmukhs, Patels, etc. — and the tentacles of the 
ubiquitous 'money-lenders — the Sahukars, Sethias, 
Marwaris, Banias, Chettiars, Komtis, Baqaals, etc. 
As an apostrophe at this point.one might recapi- 
tulate that the Vaishya caste in India represents one 
ofthe most ancient, enterprising, skilful and sophis- 
ticated commercial elites. that has mastered the 
techniques of making money. Their operation asa 
caste and class has been on par with the best that. 
the proverbial Jews with a penchant for.théir pound 
of flesh could exhibit. And.the Vaishya caste, apart 
from its brilliant: commercial acumen, ‘has been, 
more than any other caste in the Varnashrama 
dharma, the bastion of Hindu traditionalism, and 
its most organised votary. They have also been, 
over the centuries, , the biggest beneficiaries of the 
caste-system and its pattern of. inequity, which pro- 
vided légitimacy for their commercial transactions, 
the fraudulent among which, and, there were тапу, - 
were tolerated as professional aberrations -by the 
caste-society living in conditions of feudal land.re- ` 
lations. Tradition, custom and law, as it were, cons- 


pired to ‘provide å permissive situation for the ex- ` 


ploitation’ of the low,' the backward and illiterate 
— the peasantry, the loomsman, the artisan and 


craftsman — almost as the natural law of: their : 


dharma. But the agile and adaptable Vaishya moved . 
to the forefront ofthe. national movement and its 
leadership soon enough to moderate its onward” 
march within manageable limits, and to preclude the 
possibility of radical revolutionary transformation, - 
which would have dismantled the edifice of ешын 
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tive of their caste and. class, prone as it was to- 
methods of exploitation. Suffice it to note that how 
successful their manoeüvré has been,is writ large ` 
on the pages of ‘contemporary history- id pre-Indep- 
endence and post-Independence } India. . 


Y : ve 
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IINDUSTRIALISATION process ‘began in its nas- |, 
cent form even under. colonial. auspices, іп the. 
middle of the last century, imperceptibly changing | 
the horizon of Indian towns and countryside: in its: 
wake. ' 

With the dawn of political independence, ‘the 


X Н 
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_ process gained momentum,. acquired .a certain direc-: 


tion and * ‘expanded its ‘impact to covér the ‘rural: 
masses as well.’ Planned development within’ е. 


- matrix of a mixed economy has - its own points of: 
‚ contradiction. 


Public sector, ín the .framework of 
the.capitalist mode of production, has- not promoted: > 


,the prospects of socialism (even if that was intended, j 
' as is sometimes: naively’ believed) but brovided; at | 


public and-state:cost, the infrastructure of power; . 
energy, coal, iron and steel, transportation, commu- ` 
nication, etc., that facilitated the growth and. expan- ` 
sion of a sprawling’ capitalist system in: India. At 

best public sector represents the element of state. 
capitalism, more as a-cooperative rather than as а, 
competitive segment of the given, economic system, . 


‘creating a contradictory tableau of: growth .and' 


poverty. This is evident from the fact-that' today” 


India таша „according to. 8 герогіѕ of ше World: 
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Bank, eighth in global count for overall industrial 
production, seventh in iron-ore, sixth in coal and 
manganese, fourth in grain, third in Railways (pas- 
senger plus net tonnage per km) and third also in 
the number of scientific and technical personnel. 
The other part of the tableau is that the process of 
industrialisation is still far behind the requisite level 
of development that could stabilise -the basis of a 
self-reliant and a self-generating economy. This is 
clear from juxtaposing the facts that while we are 
fifteenth in rank in terms of our GNP, we have the 
dubious distinction of being 106th in terms.of per 
capito! income. It is instructive to remember that 
during the three decades of planned development, 
while the net national product at constant prices 
has increased by 165 per cent, the per capita share 
has increased only by 45 per cent (that is almost 
one-fourth less). Hence growth and poverty. 

This is partly due to the phenomenon of popula- 
tion explosion in the last thirty years. From appro- 
ximately 240 million at the beginning of the century 
(1901), our population stood at about 344 million 
in 1947. Then onwards, by geometrical progression 
it has tisen to 440 million in 1961, to 550 million in 
1971, ànd to 684 million in 1981. Population has 
thus almost doubled since Independence, with the 
result that while GNP grew at a rate of 3.6 per cent 
during 1950-80 (thirty years of independence) as 
compared to 1.3 per cent during the previous half- 
a-century of colonial rule (1900-1950), the population 
continued to grow at approximately 2 per cent, 
thanks ironically to welfare measures, thereby parti- 
ally cancelling the impact of even the modest 
development that has been achieved by halting 
and faltering methods. 

One result of this is that, by official reckoning, 
48 per cent of our people are below the poverty 
line. To comprehend this phenomenon of contra- 
diction that has precluded the percolation of bene- 
fits to the disinherited populace, one has to examine 
carefully the pattern of interaction and dialectics 
between the *given' market forces (controlled and 
manipulated by expanded  business-commercial- 
industrial linkage among the propertied classes) and 
the role and expectation of the emerging classes 
(constituting segments of the formerly alienated and 
oppressed groups and middle castes) in a situation 
of expanding and protected capitalist system in 
India. In this process, while part of the poor have 
certainly not remained poor despite the fact that 
part of the rich have become richer, yet the more 
crucial truth remains that the bulk of the poor have 
continued to remain poor, if not in absolute, cer- 
tainly in relative terms. Further, the gulf between 
the rich and the poor segments has grown in terms 
of income-distribution, civic amenities, availability 
of goods and services, and potential of using the 
opportunities provided by growth itself. 

The social implications of industrialisation are 
manifest in varied forms: (i) in the changing demo- 
graphic situation (steady increase over the decades 
in the urban component of the population vis-a-vis 
the rural segment); (ii) in urbanisation (phenomenal 
growth of towns and cities — in 1982, 12 cities 
reported a population of 4-10 million, three had 2-4 
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million, five reported 1-2 million, apart from the 
emergence of hundreds of towns and urban agglo- 
merates); (iii) in the increase of literacy rate and 
aggregate number of literates (from 5.35 per cent in 
1901 to 16.67 per cent in 1951 rising to 36.17 per 
cent in 1981 — the peaks being 69.17 in Kerala, 
47.37 in Maharashtra, 45.78 in Tamilnadu and 61.06 
in Delhi); (iv) in the expansion of the organised 
labour force (approximately 300 million in 1981); and 
(v) the rise in scientific and technical personnel (appro- 
ximately three million in 1981); (vi) in the cumulative 
and phenomenal expansion of the middle classes in 
just 35 years, which today constitutes an important 
segment of India's politica] demography; (vii) in the 
changes in social mores, behaviour and responses 
and a sense of ‘individuation’, that indicate a deci- 
sive liberation (in some cases near-complete and in 
others partial) from those dictated by tradition, 
caste, ritual, feudal ethos, patriarchial joint family 
and hierarchical social structure; (viii) in the con- 
tinuous flow of people between the urban and the 
rural areas as a consequence of better communica- 
tion; (ix) in increasing transaction between them 
with the spread of the network of power and energy 
and electronic media (the transistor revolution, the 
satellite-fed TV programmes); (x) in greater facilities 
for education and acquisition of professional skills 
for the rural masses. 

Over and above this, with the constant political 
churning during election times, the isolation of the 
mighty and sprawling rural hinterland has been 
broken and the cleavage between the rural and the 
urban that was the hall-mark of the colonial period 
has diminished to a point where one can talk of a 
rural-urban continuum as the basis for the flowering 
of a new Indian civilisation. 


IV 


THE AMBIENCE of the national movement pro- 
vided the normative backdrop for the development 
of a new polity, and industrialisation brought in its 
wake a shift in production-relations, in forms of 
social communication and forged a new nexus bet- 
ween the urban and the rural sectors. However, it 
was left to the sovereign process of participatory 
democracy — stabilised by three decades of elec- 
tioneering and recruitment to Parliament, the State 
Assemblies, and the three-tier Panchayati Raj 
institutions — to clear the ground for the building of 
ера of liberal, secular, egalitarian polity in 
ndia. 

India’s political system, with its liberal democratic 
overtone, leans towards a coalescene of power 
comprising the upper classes and middle castes (led 
by the captains of industry and commerce and the 
rural rich), whose joint interest-orientation runs 
counter to the programme of an all-inclusive egali- 
tarian transformation. The four sub-systems of the 
political system, namely, the party system, the 
electoral system, the parliamentary system and the 
administrative system, function each within itself 
and all together, in a manner that contributes to the 
maintenance of a power-equation, in which the 
dominance of the propertied classes and their 
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interests is assured. 
* The spectrum of the party system in India is, such 
that with the exception of the Communist parties, 
all parties, when the chips are down, cater to the 
multiple interests of the propertied classes, in vary- 
ing degrees.and in many forms. The electoral 
system is manipulated by vote-banks, and powerful 
caste-cum-interest factions, greased by the effective 
use of black-money (which today has become almost 
a parallel economy, vitiating many assumptions of 
investment, taxation, resource mobilisation, etc.), 
· in financing the ever-increasing costs of elections. 
Parliamentary elections have become an exercise in 
severely limited options. ‘In fact, seen more closely, 
the paradigm of this limited Option, restricts the, 
choice merely to the vicarious pleasure of either 
‘accepting’ or- ‘rejecting? the Congress Party. (Of 
course,'by the Congréss Party one should only mean 
the Congress-I, because minus Indira Gandhi, the 
remnants calling themselves Congress — by various 
suffixing initials — are at best a ‘hapless, well- 
meaning, starry-eyed congregation that once upon a 
time had the privilege of thriving under the main 
Congress umbrella, with the consent, acquiescence 
or indifference of the leader). In case of ‘rejection’ 
(as was the case in the 1977 Parliamentary elections) 
the beneficiaries were the disjointed motley crowd, 
predominantly of the Right, hurriedly assembled as 
a coalition of convenience under the banner of the . 
Janata Party, whose class-base and political orien- 
tation was merely an inferior and less cohesive, 
variation of the Congress model, made more 
heterogeneous by the infusion of the Jana Sangh 
and RSS elements. Hence the salience of what may, 
be called the - “Tweedledum-and-Tweedledee’ 


syndrome. This became evident by the rejection of · 


the same bickering Janata crowd within half the 
span of their normal Parliamentary term, because 
their dismemberment and demise was endemic in the 
disparity of their political approach, and conflict of 
. personalities, resulting in the re- emergence of the 
' Congress with added Mene in the 1980 mid-term 

oll. 

‘At the federal apex of power, even now, the 
Congress looms large on the political horizon as the 
only all-India party with branches (éven- if inactive, 
and bereft of proper elections to: party units for 
years, and presently controlled by ad hoc groups 
put up or cleared by the, Centre) in every State and 
Union Territory, and in practically every district 
and several tehsil towns. 

The Indian: party system is asyrimetrical. The 
centre-piece is the Congress, dominating the all-India 
scene by its numerical preponderance and the. 
habitual support it receives from the administration, 
the vested interests’ local toughs and dadas, as the 
more-or-less permanent ruling party in the majority. 
of the States. Next to this political gigantosaurus, 
there are two types of parties, the trans-regional 
parties covering a few States, like the BJP, Janata 
and Lok Dal on the Right, and CPM and CPI on 
the Left; and the uni-regional parties like the DMK 
and AIADMK in Tamilnadu; Kranti Ranga in 
Karnataka; Telugu Desam in Andhra Pradesh; 
National бовец in Jammu and Kashmir; Akali 
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Dal in | Punjab; Jharkhand in Bihar; Forward Bloc, 
RSP in Bengal etc., and at the grass-roots a few: 
parties, groups, forums and factions of local rele- 
vance. Because of this situation naturally the effec- 


-tive range of choice for the elections-to the Vidhan 


Sabhas of the Statés is a little wider. Hence the 
DMK, or AIADMK Government in Tamilnadu; 
CPM-led ‘Left Front in West Bengal and Tripura; 
occasional coalitions in Kerala,. Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. However, this spectrum of the party 
‘system indicates the ‘containment’ of possible alter- 
natives within the cónfinés of a few States and 
regions, together with the increasing marginalisation 
of the Left parties, in terms of relevance for the all- 
India polity. The non-Communist Left — the erst- 
while PSP, SSP, Socialist Party — has dissolved . in 
the cauldron of anti-Congressim. What remain in 
Janata and Lok Dal are frustrated remnants, whose 
socialist , identity pales into irrelevance in the 
alchemy ‘of heterogeneous ‘coalition. The DSP and 


' Janwadi аге vague formations presently dominated 
by certain caste segments and disgruntled or rejected 


Congressmen. 

The Congress has been in power both at the 
federal level and in a majority.of States of the Union 
for the past three-and-a-half decades essentially 
because of three reasons — as main successor to the | 
national movement, as the only all-India party that 
unites our multi-ethnic, multilingual and multi- 
religious people, and as the party that represents 
what may be called the “ССМ” of Indian politics 


. by trying to unite the many ideological segments 


into an operational unity. Being a. multi-class 
party, it has points of contradiction, but its domi- 
nant leadership ever since the time of Jawaharlal 
Nehru has maintained a centrist position that des- 
pite its alternate tilting towards the ‘Left’ and, the 
‘Right’ has nevertheless kept a balance between the 
many forces and ideological strands and worked out 


-a pragmatic alternative ‘which did transform India 


in the course of just three decades into a stable 
political community and laid the foundations of a ` 
self-reliant economic base and generated the long- 
drawn process of cumbersome social change. 

It is true that had Congress policies been more 
cohesive in their formulation and implemented with: 
greater vigour and earnestness, the country would 
have registered greater progress. No one should 
overlook {һе many weaknesses and lapses of the 
Congress Party, especially its too great preoccupa- 


- tion with elcctioneering and with manipulative style 


of politics, in both inter-party and intra-party 
affairs." This has resulted in more or, less dismant- ` 
ling formal structures of the party. Too greata 
dependence on a small leadership coteri¢, and much 
more on one leader, has debilitated the inner demo- 
cratic vitality of the party. Yet the point is that 
even now no other clear alternative to the Congress 
is in sight, particularly in terms of the critical 
national task of maintaining the unity of the country 
by coalescing the vast sub-continent into a well- 
knit democratic and secular polity, capable of 
playing a positive role in international and regional 
politics, in consonance with India’s stature as the 
pioneer of the non-aligned movement and a credible 
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installed to meet irrigation needs. 
375 acres of land have been brought 
under cultivation and 135 асгеѕ 
under Oil Seeds. 


Free: House Sites to 71 Landless 
Families and 222 built-up houses to, 
the Rural Poor have been allotted 
subsidies and Bank Loans to 5000 
beneficiaries were given. 


* 


on voluntary basis. . 


* Special arrangements . have been 
made.to treat and rehabilitate 
leprosy, patients. A well-equipped: 
Chest Clinic has been set up in 
General Hospital for Treatment of 
T.B. Patients. 


*' Enrolment of 100% Children in the 
Age Group 6-11 and 97% in the Age 
Group 11-14 has been done so far 
with a view to promote elementary 

education. . Two more Degree 
, Colleges, Two New Model Middle 
Schools and 54 Nursery Classes 
have been started this year., 
Besides Two Middle Schools have | 
been upgraded to High standard. 

* Entire Union Territory, has been 
covered through a, network of 204 
Fair Price Shops and Cooperative |. 
Stores for the supply -of -essential 
commodities." . ’ | 
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rallying point against colonial ambitions, racist 


policies and in defence of liberation movements and ° 
peaceful co-existence. 


ё v. 


"REFLECTING on е functioning of the system," 


four óbvious aberrations stand out as severe impedi- 
ments in the process of socio-economic transfor- ` 
‘mation, namely, pepulism, economism, parochialism, 
and the breakdown of the national consensus. 

{n countries that have suffered for centuries first 
under feudal autocracies ‘and oppression, and then : 
under colonial exploitation and foreign domination, 
like India, the accumulated pfoblems of social in- ` 
equality, economic imbalances, blatant discrimin- 
ation based on caste, creed, language and region 


“are so many that it creates a situation propitious 
"for populism, particularly in a polity that depends 


on periodic elections-and- competing party systems 
for the continuance and legitimacy of its power 
structure. This has'generated widespread political 
permissiveness, signifying palpable erosion of values, 
to a degree of shamelessness. Nothing is beyond a 
typical politician — lying, , cheating; blackmail,. 
indecency, extortion of money, . land-grab — you 
name it and it is there. Since success is the only 
goal, leaders and parties indulge in blatant propa- 
ganda and in the unending game of toppling and 
defection. The ‘populism of the ruling -party is 
matched by the populism of the opposition. 

Removal of the Congress is the single major point 
of opposition unity. 

To maintain themselves in power, the manipul- 
ative instinct of the Indian political elite often 
makes them cultivate what may be called the dualis-- 
tic style of functioning marked by public promises 
and private betrayals. Without promises mass-sup- 
port in the shape of popular votes is not possible, . 
and without betrayal the interests of the dominant 
classes cannot be served. This i is probably endemic 
in the system. 

To repeat, in the situation obtaining within the 
parameters of the Indian political system, a party 
cannot come into power without people's vote, and 
cannot remain in power without upper class sup- 
port. This in-built contradiction lends itself to 
populism on the one side and to the strengthening 
. of economic oligarchy on the other. The politicians 
in a liberal democracy are like brokers who strive 
'to sell political democracy to the masses and enjoy 
the. pay-off from the economic. hegemony of the 
upper classes, in a bid to retain their own power by 
mediating between the two within a tolerable level 
of tension and reconcilable conflict whose manage- 
"ment then becomes their main preoccupation. , 

Economism and trade unionism flourish in the 


` situation of ‘libertarianism’ that is an offshoot of the 


prevalent political atmosphere marked by over- 
emphasis on rights at, the expense of concomitant 
obligations. .The liberties taken by the .propertied 
classes coupled with the mismanagement, inefficiency 
. and corruption rampant in. industrial complexe& - 
vitiate the atmosphere for the maintenance of an 


equilibrium between rights and duties, privileges and _ 
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obligations. In, an unequal society, while the identity and fracture the national body-politic. They 
‘haves’ still command a disproportionate share inthe propose allegiance to a sub-national segment‘ at 
national wealth, whatever be the level of production the expense of the larger whole — the nation — and’ 
and GNP, it is the working class and the sectious weaken the slow and precarious process of the 
discriminated against that have to face the adverse growth of an equipoised federal polity. A respon- 
effect of. maldevelopment, low production, topsy- sible and responsive central federal authority alone. 
turvy scale of priorities and low rate of growth of can reconcile the legitimate and well-coordinated 
GNP. Therefore, at this stage of economic deve- autonomies of regions and sub-regions, within which 
lopment in India, marked by imbalances and low most of the genuine demands of the linguistic, cul- 
production level unequal to the national require. tural and religious communities can be met. 
ment, inordinate preocupation with rights, wages,» Parochialism destroys this very possibility, by pro- 
bonus, concessions, etc., is counter-productive. 'moting group’ rivalry, animosity} tension and 
,Without thé fulfilment of production targets and violence. Quite often their idiom, slogans, methods 
improvement of efficiency, the very prospects of of organisation and agitation (particularly of caste 
generating more wealth and greater opportunities and communal parochialism) are reminiscent of 
for the completion of socio-economic transformation  fascistic politics. *Communalism", said Jawaharlal 
would remain bleak, thereby adversely affecting Nehru, ‘‘is the fascism of India". 
the working class, the poor peasantry and the back- , All the parties, at one or other time, and in one 
ward sections. ' c Or the other form, are guilty of fomenting parochial 
In this situation, obviously the working class , loyalties for the ulterior motive of winning an elec- 
segments are caught up. as it were in a vicious tion or mounting an agitation, or settling a partisan 
circle. Pre-occupation with their own rights, how- ' score. But what is alarming is the fact that in the 
ever important, cuts them*away from the sympathy spectrum of the Indian party system, there are par- 
ofthe larger citizenry, apart from ‘attracting the ties, groups and forums which thrive on the exclu- 
might of law and the oppressive apparatus of the sive basis of promoting communalism, casteism and 
state. Economism has robbed the working class of regionalism. And this in the name of democracy, 
its radical edge and revolutionary role. . р ‚ and even quite often invoking pérversely the concept 
Parochialism in India takes four main forms: of secularism. The RSS, the Shiv Sena, the 
Communalism, casteism, linguism and regionalism. Jamaat-i-Islami, the Dal Khalsa work in the full 
Each of: these forms tries to fragment the national view of the people, the media and the Government 
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of India. There are other parties, some even with 
. socialist pretensions, whose main support-base is 
around certain middle-jatis, and which inevitably - 
cater to the . protection and promotion of -the 
interests of these jatis variously under the cover of 
rural development, egalitarianism, greater benefit 
for the agriculturdl classes, inter-regional and inter- 
sectoral balangi; etc. 


^ VI . 
THE BREAKDOWN of the national consensus 
. began around 1974 in the wave of the disruptive and 
nihilistic agitations in Bihar and Gujarat, as the 
consolidated assertion of anti-Congressism by the 
coalition of the Right. The Congress, after the 1975 
Allahabad judgement nullifying the election of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to the Lok Sabha, 
reacted with extreme measures, including the 
imposition of Emergency, involving abridgement of 
rights and liberties and suspension of normal demo- 
cratic functioning. . Had Emergency been used ds а 
rectification process to check the dysfunctional 
aberrations of part of the opposition, and as-an 
occasion to galvanise the process of development, 
as was\indeed implied in the Twenty Point Pro- 


gramme, the popular reaction would not have been . 


so negative. Emergency aggravated the situation 
and the cledvage between the Congress and the 
Opposition increased. The unfolding of events from 
1975 to 1980, to cut the long story short, totally 
dismembered the structure of national consensus. 
Today ‘the. citizens face a situation, of powerless 
bewilderment, despair, confusion and lack of clarity. 
in relation to the task of restoring national commit- 
ment on major goals for the completion of the pro- 
cess of socio-economic transformation. 
There is-need for renewal of a sense of purpose 
and direction, if we have to carry forward the task 
of what may be called federal-nation-building. ‘In 
clear terms, we are neithér à mere ‘nation’ nor yet 
ха ‘federation’, but essentially а continental civilisa- 
tion whose valid ‘diversities’ are vital and critical 
"inputs into its structure of integrated territorial 
sovereignty and political ‘unity’. 
‘component of a viable national consensus, therefore, 
is the primeval necessity of carrying together all the 
regions and States as a fraternity. Integration and 
autonomy are the watchwords, and two sides of the 
same coin. Disruption of India's unity, on any 
slogan, and on any pretext, is the biggest danger to 
our survival as a people. The dimension of. the 
country and diversity, of ‘the population logically 
demand a structure of democfatic decentralisation 
for the functioning of our gigantic participatory 
system, by clear distribution of authority and deci- 
sion-making jurisdiction, at the five existing levels 
— Centre, State, Zila Parishad, Panchayat Samiti 
and Gram.Panchayat. In the Indian context, рЈап-:. 
ning as a process for stabilising the base of a self- 
reliant and self-generating economy, can only 
become meaningful if it succeeds in forging linkages - 
as between levels (maero, mezzo and micro) and^ 
‘sectors’ of developmental activity, with clear scale 
of priority and directions in order to resist the 
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An imperative : 


encroachment of the world capitalist system in the 
form of TNCs, World Bank, IMF and Investment 
Market. But the major items on the national agenda 
continue to remain the very elementary but basic 
tasks of removal of poverty, of socio-economic dis- 
‘parities, of illiteracy. and uncoordinated education, 
of malnutrition and ill-health; and supply of minimal 
amenities like drinking water to a little less than 
half of our total population. 

` National consensus cannot be built by indulging 


' in politics:of dissension and disruption, in the name 


of fighting authoritarianism, of building a political 
alternative, of forging Left-and-democratic unity, of 
regrouping of forces. Are we sure authoritarianism 
is located only in one party and personified in just 
one individual? Apart from CPM and CPI and the 
coalition partners in West Bengal, where are the 
Left parties on the Indian scene? What are the mass- 
*bases and electoral support of all the Left parties on 
the, all-India plane? Which are the democratic 
parties and which are not? What is the criterion for 
recognising a party or persons as democratic? Is the 
Congress not a democratic party and Indira Gandhi 


‘not a democratic leader? What is: the extent of. 


her mass-and-electoral base compared to the totality 
of what are called Left-and-democratic parties? Let 
us answer these questions and ask ourselves: Why 
has the country of the Vedas and of an unbroken 
heritage of wisdom, fallen prey to banalities, vulgar- 
ities and unwisdom in politics? 

Objectively, is, there not need, for national 
reconciliation to restore the structure of national 
consensus on major national tasks at a.time when 
threatening clouds on the horizon seem to imperil 
the prospects of peace and peaceful-coexistence in 


` the world, and pose grave challenges to the security 


environment in the Indian Ocean region, and above 
all to our vital national interests — of security, 
development and stability? At-this juncture, when 
the threats of destabilisation of our polity: are 


` multiple, even as India is poised to play a major 


role in the non-aligned movement, is it not possible 
for leaders imbued with a sense of realism, patriot- 
ism and vision, to evolve, for instance, a dualistic 
strategy of democratic (dissent: and disputation' 
alternating with ‘cooperation and coordination’ 
which can be flexible enough to allow parties to 
demarcate areas of accord and issues of discord? 
Can the purposes of competing party system not be 
served in this constructive manner? Should we 
necessarily exhaust our energies in polemical dis- 
putes, sectarian certitudes and partisan animosities? 
At this stage of national development, and in the 
light of world experience and the miseries faced by 
other developing countries, is there not a clear and 
urgent need for us to take a sober view and jointly 
work out a design of minimum programmatic unity . 
for common and collective action for the next: 
decade? 

. Whichever leader and party takes initiative‘ in 
this direction and works with patience and courage 
to bring about a creative national reconciliation; 
would earn the gratitude -of compatriots eager чо 
redeem the promise of building a vibrant democratic 
polity. 0O 
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. India's Security Perspectives 


'K. SUBRAHMANYAN 


Fee most of us in'this country, our security рго- · 


blems are related to Pakistan and China. The 
people from the Navy may take a somewhat larger 
view and add one more dimension to our security 
perspective — namely safeguarding the extended 
economic zone. Only a very limited number of 


people look at Indian security from a global ‘pers-: 


pective.. There is need for a more comprehensive 
understanding of the Indian security problem, and 
relate our approach to security to our world. view 
and our perceptions and assessment of develop- 
ments around the globe. "Unfortunately in India 
there has been a seemingly wide gap between our 
foreign policy pursued at the global level and our 
concern for our security. Ап attempt needs to be 
made to explain how our approaches to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, nonalignment, the Indian 
Ocean issue, the Cold War, West Asia and South- 
east Asia are linked to Indian security. The gap is 
‘more apparent than real. | 

However .1 is equally true, that there'have not 
been very many clear articulations of ‘the linkages 
between our foreign and security policies after the 
death of Jawaharlal Nehru. One gets an impression 
the policy framework formulated by Nehru still 
holds good and the policies of the seventies are the 
outcome of the continuing momentum of the essen- 
tial Nehruvian view of the world. Even those who 
opposed various aspects of Nehruvian policies . in 
the fifties paid not only lip service to them when 
they came to power in 1977 but also loudly asserted 
that they intended to continue the Nehruvian policy. 
One could no doubt identify certain deviations in 
implementation of that.policy as also the evolution 
and modification of.that policy in the last seventeen 
years but it is a tribute to Nehruis correct under- 
standing of the global situation and Indian national 
interests that by and, large Indian foreign and 


security policies are still pursued within the, ‘overall. 


framework Һе formulated. : 

The world finds, itself again in a new cold war 
and this time the focus of the cold war is more on 
the Indian Ocean littoral than on Central Europe. 
When the thesis of new cold war was first published 
by the Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses 
in the middle of 1980 it did not find ready accep- 
tànce and the impact of that development on our 
security environment was not therefore immediately 
appreciated. The indefinite postponement of the 
Indian Ocean Conference which was to have been 
x held in Colombo, the evolution of the'concept of 
strategic consensus in Southwest and West' Asia 
and the arms süpplies to Pakistan were logical 
corollaries of the pursuit of the new cold war and 
neocontainment doctrine. . 

The storm centre of this new cold war is West 
and Southwest Asia. . Though Europe figures at the 
‘top of the list of the' security concerns of both 


‘ 
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superpowers and both Eastern and Western Europe 
are undergoing significant changes in perceptions 
and postures yet the superpower game in Europe 
is subject'to certain ground rules. The current 
crisis in Poland highlights what these rules are. 
Therefore the chances of developments in Europe 
getting out of control are not very high, though 


given the nature of the new leadership in Washing- . 


ton they are not totally negligible. 


The struggle over West and Southwest Asia has , 


to be considered as an attempt at reasserting the 
dominance of the West (the OECD nations) in the 
international system. The area is oil rich, located 
at the junction of three continents and abuts the 


' territories of -the two major powers of the world, 


USSR and China. In many of the countries of this 
region there are frightened elites capable of being 
easily manipulated. There is a view that the 
relationship between the state and religion in Islamic 
culture lends itself readily to be built up as a bul- 
wark against rapid social change arid secularisation 
and this factor is seen as a natural advantage to the 
West and its’ client elites in West and Southwest 
Asia. А 

If ‘West and Southwest Asia- at опе end and 


4 


. Southeast Asia at the other are brought under 
: Western influence and India is countervailed within 
the subcontinent, the neocontainment policy vis-a- . 


vis the Soviet Union is implementable according to 
its proponents. Our geostrategic location and our 
differentiated ethnicity, both from Islamic civilisa- 
tion of West Asia, and the Indo-Sinic civilisation of 
Southeast Asia and.our own specificity in terms of 
civilisation and culture — what Toynbee called 
Indic civilisation — determine to a large extent the 


.strategies of other global and major powers towards 
"this country. This is hot to say we are as yet in the 


storm centre of the new cold war. The Persian 
Gulf and Southwest and Southeast Asia come higher 
in US priorities. For the Chinese too Southeast 
Asia is more important than: South’ Asia. The 
Soviet view also is not very different from the US 
yiew in terms of priorities. While thisicountry by 
itself does not figure Very highly in the priorities of 
any ofthe three major nuclear powers, locationwise 
it is sandwiched between two high-priority areas. 
At the same time we happen to be too populous, 


' too large and relatively advanced among the deve- 


loping countries, not to conceive 'an independent 


.role for ourselves and China, our neighbour is to 


some extent a model, though in many respects India 


is technologically more advanced and, more self- : 


reliant than China. Quite a few among our elite 
would prefer to behave as though India is a small 
or middling nation which should adjust itself to its 
strategic environment.and not develop a role of its 
own in international affairs, yet the objective factors 
of our size, population, our heritage of prolonged 
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anti-colonial struggle, the inherent capabilities of 
our people and the stage of development we have 
reached do not permit India to develop a small or 
middle-nation syndrome. This. is part. of our 
dilemma. Тһе Nehruvian vision held that India in 
due course should: take its place along with the 
USA, the USSR and China in the international 
community. 

Though quite a few among us er like to. look 
at ourselves as though we are a nation equal toa 
Pakistan or Indonesia the rest of the world does not 
look at India that way. During the fifties the West 
was prepared to offer India the permanent seat on 

' the Security Council which, they had excluded China 
.from. Rightly India rejected such a proposal... In 
the sixties after the Chinese attack of 1962, conse- 
quent on our, search after, nuclear umbrellas and 
guarantees, the' devaluation of the rupee under 
pressure from the World Bank; the Tashkent Agree- 
nient, import of ten million tons of grain during 
1966-67 and the Nonproliferation Treaty India came 
to be classified as a middle-rank nation. Pakistanis 
thought one of them was'equal to ten Indians. The 
Chinese propounded the thesis of ‘Spring thunder 
over India’. 
Committee, India lacked the will to power. 


As one American told the Senate_ 


liberated country into the international community 


: through force of arms when Bangladesh became a 


sovereign nation against the opposition of the USA 


‘and China and a vast majority of the UN. We 


have by and large attained self-sufficiency in food., 
This country conducted a nuclear test, put up sațel- 
lites and initiated a sophisticated space programme 
straightaway with solid-fuelled vehicles. s Though a 
developing country it has started on exploring possi- 
bilities of seabed -mining. The energy picture too 
of late appears to be promising. The IMF lends 
India the largest sum so for extended to any nation 
indicative of our credit rating and the World Bank 
wonders whether India should continue’ to be 
treated as a country of massive poverty. The US 
Senate Committee, in a recent report rates India’s 
capability to build up a nuclear arsenal by 1990 as 
significant. 

China too today has an image somewhat different 
from what it projected in the sixties. Though it 
has made major advances іп the military missiles, 
nuclear and ‘electronics technologies in other areas 
it is lagging behind India. Its conventional arma- 
ments аге obsolescent and, obsolete and conse- 
quently it was taught'g military lesson by Vietnam 


'in 1979 when China invaded that country, the 


Today our external image is different. India is . adventure costing the Chinese more than 20,000 in 
the only developing country which ushered in a new dead alone. China will continue to need food 
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imports for some more years to come. All the 
“reactionary vices” they accused Jawaharlal Nehru 
of in their two pamphlets, On the Philosophy of 
Nehru and More on the Philosophy of Nehru” in 
1960-62 they are now practising with a vengeance. 
They are borrowing from the World Bank and 
IDA, take credits right and left and want to obtain 
technology from the West. We now know that 
Daching and Dachai were enormous bluffs and the 
Cultural Revolution was a power struggle. When 
Stalin died he left behind a powerful Soviet State 
built no doubt at enormous cost of bloodshed. Mao 
Zedong did not leave behind a powerful, self-reliant 
China but a nuclear power which was in shambles. 
According to Premier Zhao Ziyang it would take 
another five years to carry out readjustment of the 
Chinese economy. China has become the first 
Socialist country to give up the obligation of giving 
fullemployment. The above sum-up of the Chinese 
Situation is not meant to denigrate China but to 
point out that in the seventies while India’s external 
image improved significantly, China’s has suffered. 

Given this external image our neighbours look at 
us with suspicion and fear. The history they have 
learnt relates to middling European nations becom- 
ing powerful through colonial empires or those of 
imperial Russia, imperial China or currently impe- 
rial America. Itis therefore natural for them to 
associate with a big country with big population 
and resources like India the idea of expansionism. 
This no doubt is a total misreading of history. After 
the era of nation state and imperialism was ushered 
in, India does not have an imperial or expansionist 
history which the other countries have. The entire 
experience during this period was one of colonial 
subjugation and being made the base of British 
imperialism to expand in and around the Indian 
Ocean littoral. The idea of India as a nation state 
came simultaneously along with that of anti-colonial 
struggle to liberate the enslaved brown, black and 
yellow men of the globe. It is no doubt in the 
interest of the West to propagate the idea that 
India as a nation state will behave as they did in 
their imperial days. Our neighbours who receive 
large-scale aid from the West and whose elites have 
greater interaction with the West than with India 
readily succumb to this view. No doubt the US, 
the Soviet Union and China have in recent times 
shown expansionist tendencies but they all profess 
expansionist ideologies while India has no ideology 
to export. We have not even developed an indi- 
genous ideology for ourselves at home. Probably 
there is some truth in what Prof. Johan Galtung 
used to say that the Hindu is nonexpansionist be- 
cause he does not believe in proselytisation. 

The realisation is yet to spread in the world that 
war is no longer a continuation of policy among 
the developed nations and the relatively developed 
nations as propounded by Clausewitz. While we 
have had more than 120 wars in the developing 
world since 1945 there have hardly been six instances 
of international violence in the developed world 
during the period. Poland is yet another demonst- 
ration that the developed world would hesitate to 
escalate a situation beyond halfhearted sanctions 
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and full-throated rhetoric. Опсе Professor Klaus 
Knorr did attempt a thesis on the limitation of the 
use of force in the nuclear environment and sub- 
sequently he modified his earlier thesis to some 
extent. 

What has not been attempted by the strategic 
community so far is an analysis of the utility of a 
conventional war as a cost effective instrument of 
politics in the present global environment. Even 
Bangladesh was an Indian victory only nominally. 
Pakistanis were defeated mostly by the Bangladeshi 
nationalism. Israel cannot continue its occupation 
of Arab territories on its own except for the subsidy 
of 7,000 dollars per Israeli family per year given by 
the US. The Iran-Iraq war and the Indo-Pakistani 
wars on the Western front only prove that billions 
of dollars in conventional equipment cannot give 
a nation capability to penetrate beyond a few miles 
into its neighbour's territory. Only the two super- 
powers have that capability. Mini and microstates, 
and sparsely populated states can easily be occupied 
militarily but not states with populations in millions 
and some modest military capability. Though 85 
per cent of $ 600 billions invested in military forces 
all over the globe is for building up and sustaining 
conventional forces, today no nation is in a position 
to fight a sustained high-intensity conventional war 
with all its forces for more than three-four weeks. 
Therefore when our neighbours talk of their fear 
of India they are only repeating the puerile con- 
ventional wisdom doled out in the military-indus- 
trial-academic-media complex of the West. 

Here one should guard against rash generalisa- 
tions. The thesis propounded above is to highlight 
that as between India and its neighbours (of which 
barring Bhutan others are not mini or micro states) 
and as between industrialised states use of military 
force has ceased to be a cost effective instrument of 
policy. It does not of course necessarily follow that 
leaders of nations are not unwise enough to resort 
to such noncost-effective policies. Vietnam is an 
outstanding example of such lack of wisdom. Ayub 
Khan's 1965 adventure was another. Iraq's war on 
Iran is the third. The Suez adventure was the fourth 
and one may add to the list a number of instances. 
Today large and medium countries have to prepare 
for their security and defence mostly against such 
risky adventures by neighbours rather than against 
expectation of full-scale occupation. This was where 
Mao Zedong was wrong and his successors now feel 
the need to change and revise his doctrine of 
*people's war'. 

But this does not mean that the world has reached 
the stage where military force has totally lost its re- 
levance. Unfortunately it has not. Firstly as mention- 
ed earlier force is still a viable instrument of policy 
in respect of micro, mini and sparsely populated 
states. Among the medium and large states limited 
wars for limited objectives are still possible though 
total wars are ruled out. Even such wars are not 
possible among the industrialised states which rely 
on nuclear weapons for their security and are either 
full-fledged or crypto nuclear-weapon powers be- 
cause of the possible risks of escalation. But limited 
wars of the type when China inyaded Vietnam or 
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India, Indo-Pakistan, Arab-Israeli wars, the Polisario 
war, the Ugandan war, the Iran-Iraq war, and 
various types of intervention wars by superpowers 
and France in the developing world are quite possi- 
ble. In the decolonised world divided ethnicities, 
artificially demarcated borders, offshore oil reserves 
in disputed extended economic zones, and even the 
impact of development process on tribes and their 
consequent claim to autonomy and sovereignty may. 
cause wars. The superpowers find it in their interest 
to keep the developing countries in a state of ten- 
sion, create various problems for them and then 
acquire influence over them through arms sales, 
guarantees for the security of the ruling elites, 
military training etc. The fragmented decolonisation 
of the late sixties and seventies has made it easier 
for the superpowers to manipulate quite a few of the 
newly liberated micro and mini states and acquire 
influence over them. This has also resulted in the 
nonaligned movement getting somewhat diluted. 

In these circumstances the security problem of the 
industrialised world is different from those of the 
developing world. The arms race among the indus- 
trialised world is not likely to result in wars in that 
part of the world but may lead to proxy wars and 
intervertion wars in the developing world. For the 
developed world the arms race is only an expression 
of the conflictual relationship between the two power 
blocs but in the developing world it gets transformed 
into specific security problem for the latter. The 
conflictual relationship in the developed world results 
in various nonmilitary threats such as grain 
embargo, restrictions on trade and transfer of tech- 
nology, interruptions in financial flows etc, but the 
developing world faces actual physical threats of 
either limited wars or full occupation in the case of 
smaller states. Unfortunately when problems of dis- 
armament are discussed in international for a it is 
the conflictual relationships in the developed world 
and the superpower tensions which occupy most of 
the attention but their real implications for the deve- 
loping world, analysed above, get ignored. 

The military image symbolised by armaments and 
sizes of armed forces, especially the nuclear weapons 
have been consciously attempted to be transformed 
into a kind of currency of power. The Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty was a conscious attempt at compelling 
the non-nuclear-weapon states to acknowledge the 
privileged position of the nuclear weapon states and 
the US Administration and the West which ignored 
and insulted China came to terms with it once its 
nuclear-weapon credentials were established. Now 
there is a new thesis about differentiated policies on 
proliferation to be adopted in respect of friendly 
countries like Israel, South Africa and Pakistan as 
against unfriendly countries, like India. 

Whether we like it or not the image of power has 
a significant role to play in international politics — 
be it military, economic, technological or ideological. 
The last. component of power is fast losing its rele- 
vance after de-Maoisation and perhaps Khomeini, 
Qadhafi and other Islamic revivalists are the last of 
the wielders of power in terms of ideology. But the 
other three components of power do play a real role 
and in this respect though the brown, the yellow 
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and the black men have been decolonised, they are 
not being accorded equality or a significant parti- 
cipation in international decision-making which is 
still dominated by the white nations and Japan. 
Those who hailed the OPEC victory in 1973 as a 
breakthrough for developing nations now realise 
that it was nothing of the kind. The OPEC coun- 
tries with monetary surpluses have only become 
convenient tools in the hands of the West to transfer 
resources from the poorer developing countries and 
recycle petrodollars among the richest Western 
industrialised countries. Some of the oil-rich coun- 
tries have also become warehouses for the sophisti- 
cated arms of the industrial states. 

Only those developing countries which form the 
strategic outputs for the West are getting industrial- 
ised through multinational. These new industrialised 
countries have been carefully chosen to ensure that 
they will not pose any threat to established indust- 
rialised countries. Technology is being withheld from 
those countries in the developing world which can 
become self-reliant and self-sufficient such as India, 
China, Pakistan, Indonesia, Mexico, Venezuela etc. 
The New International Economic Order remains a 
distant dream. If some basic industrialisation and 
technology transfer have taken place to India and 
China they have come to a large extent from the 
Socialist bloc. The Chinese who have leaned away 
from the Socialist bloc and on to the market econo- 
mies are in the process of learning facts of interna- 
tional life. The kind of industrialisation they obtain- 
ed from the Soviet Union in the fifties they are not 
likely to get from the West in spite of their postures 
of virulent anti-Sovietism. Recent developments in 
international economy show that the industrialised 
nations are for free trade, free flow of capital etc. 
only so long as they are in their favour. If they are 
not, they resort to protectionism. The US pleads 
that its multinationals and financial institutions 
should have free access to developing countries; but 
it will not permit the Shah of Iran or the Arabs to 
buy up Lock-heed or General Dynamics. 

The anti-colonial struggle was not meant only to 
get nominal independence and seats in the UN for 
developing nations. Its ultimate purpose was. to 
evolve towards one world where all races will have 
equal opportunities. In the present inter-national 
context the only strategy that can bring this about 
is for the developing nations to develop power and 
assert themselves in the international system. This 
was what Jawaharlal Nehru tried to advocate with 
the Asian solidarity concept. If the larger develop- 
ing countries such as China, India, Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan, Egypt and Iran (many of the larger developing 
countries are in Asia) devoted themselves to deve- 
lopment and maintained solidarity that would 
contribute towards the change in the present inequi- 
tous world order. But Mao’s megalomania and the 
collaborationism of Ayub Khan and Reza Shah 
Pahlavi and others frustrated that design. 

Be that as it may China has been acknowledged 
as a power and that is a positive factor provided the 
Chinese leadership will use its status to further the 
cause of the deprived instead of trying to continue 
in their ethnocentric path. India too should deli- 
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berately and consciously develop the image of powe! 
in order to count in the international system as а 
participant in global decision-making. So shoul 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Egypt, Nigeria: 
Algeria, Tanzania, Venezuela and Mexico. Only 
when eight or ten of the largest developing countries 
acquire industrial technologies and an image of 
power and self-reliance the present white dominated 
international system will start getting transformed 
towards the New International Economic Order. 
This is not to preach confrontationism towards the 
industrialised nations but to advocate a strategy to 
get out of the present situation in which the deve- 
loping nations are used as pawns in the great con- 
frontationists game among the  industrialised 
nations. 

In order to implement this strategy it is necessary 
as an immediate step for these big developing 
nations to acquire a modest image of military 
power and start rapid acquisition of industrial and 
agricultural technologies. Неге in spite of ali our 
shortcomings, mistakes and the rapacity of our neo- 
rich, India has been on the right track. I have 
argued earlier that as countries develop, military 
power will be of diminishing utility and cost effec- 
tiveness. But given the present rules of the game 
in the international system it is still a vital necessity 
for the large developing nations because they consti- 
tute the crucial challenge to the present international 
status quo; for those countries which have a vested 
interest in the status quo these countries constitute 
the primary targets and hence the steps to keep 
them in a state of continuous insecurity. Once 
these large developing nations are able to reach a 
status of equality in the international system and 
have a significant measure of participation and 
influence in international decision-making, the mili- 
tary power factor will become increasingly irrele- 
vant. The world will really become multipolar with 
genuine stability arising out of balance of power 
and influence. France and China with their acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons did not really make the 
world multipolar nor the phenomenal growth in the 
economic power of Germany, Japan and Saudi 
Arabia, because all these countries were aligned and 
subscribed either directly or indirectly to the inter- 
national bipolar zero-sum game called Superpower 
confrontation. 

Perceptions in the world including the developing 
part in it are dominated intellectually by the West 
(mostly by the US and to a lesser extent the Socia- 
list bloc) and the analysis put forward here is not 
likely to be accepted in the West. From the deve- 
loping world there have been either angry, hateful 


‘outbursts or platitudinous and plaintive pleadings 


for a just world order. There are: very few cold, 
rigorously logical analyses towards either diagnosis 
of the present situation or prescription for a viable 
strategy. Gandhi and Nehru have been adulterated 
with Fabianism, pacifism and collaborationism 
emanating from the industrial world and Gandhism 
and Nehruvian views are propagated today mostly 
in their adulterated versions. Consequently one 
finds pleas by third world intellectuals in favour of 
the Non-proliferation Treaty, nuclear weapon free 
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zones, disapproval of armament industries in the 
developing countries etc. — a whole package of 
prescriptions which are designed to continue to keep 
the developing world in its servitude. The third 
world not having been sovereign for centuries, 
evidently these intellectuals have been so conditioned 
that they cannot grasp the role of power in the 
international system. For them those who do not 
advocate such theses as will continue to keep deve- 
loping countries subservient and servile are Hawks. 
They have great admiration for Sweden, Yugoslavia 
and Switzerland which spend a significant percentage 
of their GNP on defence but they have great .reser- 
vations about India spending modestly on defence. 
They talk of poverty and argue that a lesser defence 
expenditure would alleviate poverty. | 
There is no doubt that large and disproportionate 
defence expenditures have an adverse influence on 
development, economic growth etc. This is quite 
evident from what has happened to the developed 
nations themselves. But itis absurd to argue that 
poverty in India or for that matter in China (It is 
no longer а secret that poverty has not been 
abolished there), or other developing countries can 
be eradicated for many decades to come and without 
major. structural changes in the present international 
system which continues to exploit the developing 


nations and which has developed new comprador 
bourgeoisie in all these poor nations to serve their 
purpose. Those who advocate soft solutions, who 
want us to neglect our defences and who would not 
like to develop the power of the developing nations 
to as to compel the developed nations to come round 
to adopt the new international order are also part 
of this comprador bourgeoisie. One section gets its 
consumer durables from the industrial world and 
emulates the conspicuous consumption of the metro- 
politan elites and the other section gets its intellec- 
tual baggage from the West. Both in effect play 
complementary roles in keeping the large develop- 
ing nations powerless, insecure and dependent. 
Their inadequate appreciation of the role of power 
makes these people seek a sense of security in the 
dominant image of either the US or the USSR as 
children do in the presence of their fathers. This 
collection of essays is an attempt to counter this 
intellectual dependence on the West. 

These together contitute essentially a plea that 
India should consciously attempt to build up its 
power — military and technological. Poverty in this 
country is not going to be alleviated till the elite of 
this country develop a commitment to the sense of 
dignity and equality of the brown, black and yellow 
men in the global system. It is only logical that 
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those who do not mind one kind of inequality in the 
international system are not likely to think through 
the consequences of inequality within the nation 
state system. Those who are prepared to accepi a 
subordinate position in the international system 
would naturally derive some satisfaction in keeping 
large sections of populations in their own country 


in poverty and servitude. The two attitudes’ go. 


together. It is only when the elite of the couniry 
feel the indignity of being a third-rate nation in the 
globe that they would be sensitive to the meaning 
of poverty and suffering of their own fellow 
nationals. That was the logic of Gandhi’s struggle 
for freedom and decolonisation. Our freedom in 
the international sense is not complete and there is 
E adequate realisation of this factor among our 
elite. 

Poverty in this country is not likely to be eradi- 
cated unless the country is industrialised and the 


peasants in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya. 


Pradesh acquire the level of agricultural technology 
already available in Punjab and. Haryana. This is 
not likely to happen for many decades with ail the 
impediments placed on development of the develop- 
ing nations by the existing international system and 
the comprador elite who have willingly become part 
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productivity rate for underground and. opencast mines. 
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of that system. This argument is not an alibi 
for the incomepetent, the ignorant and the rapacious 
within this country. But itis a plea for two steps 
namely internal development and the projection of 
an image of power externally to go hand’ in 
hand. . 

As already mentioned, in this world view, China’s 
acquisition of power is a positive step though its 
Sinocentrism and its tendency to lean to one side or 
the other, which shows lack of confidence and a 
sense of self-reliance, are negative aspects in this 
global struggle. Not that India alone should grow 
in power: so should Pakistan. Our objection to 
Pakistani acquisition of arms from the US but-not 
from France and China arises out of the nature of 
their dependent relationship with the United States 
and their consistent record of collaborationism. 

Ultimately if the developing world, is to win the 
battle of the new international order one has to go: 
back to Nehru’s vision of Asian solidarity: and. self- 
reliant development of large developing nations of 
Asia. (This contribution is from the Introduction to 
a book by the author, entitled "Indian Security 
Perspectives” just published by ABC Publishing 
House, 72A Shankar Market, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi,.Rs75). O 
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contract for design, supply, erection and commissioning of two Units of 
120 MW each alongwith 220 kV Sub-Station and other associated 
auxiliaries in the Tripoli West Power Station Extension in Libya. 


.The first Unit was synchronised in March 1980 and the second Unit in - 


September, 1980. Both Units have been operating satisfactorily. BHEL' 
has successfully completed 28-day reliability run and entire 
performance tests on Turbine, Generator, Boiler and all major 
auxiliaries of the two Units and these tests revealed boiler 
efficiencies, auxiliary power consumption and turbine heat rates as 
guaranteed. Both the 120 MW Units along with the 220 kV Sub-Station and 
all common auxiliaries have already been taken over by Electricity 
Corporation, Tripoli. А 

BHEL із also involved іп the Operation and Maintenance of the above 
Units for a period of four years. 


Electricity Corporation, Tripoli (ECT) has taken advantage of the 
training facilities offered by BHEL as per the contract. The after-) 
sales service in respect of BHEL has been very good. 

Муз Kennedy & Donkin of UK are our Consultants for the above contract" 
and the contract has been executed to our satisfaction. j 
The presence of BHEL for the execution of the ahove Project was also. ү 
utilised by ECT to completely renovate a damaged boiler of one of the 
existing Units at Tripoli West originally supplied by a European 
contractor. The 65 ЫН Boller was damaged and called for fresh supply of, 
materials, aftera detailed feasibility and non-destructive testing . 
checks, besides actual dismantling-erection-commissioning and d 
testing. This work was completed by BHEL well within the contracted i. 


, time of 18 months and performance of the renovated boiler has been „ 


extremely satisfactory for the last three years. a 
The services of BHEL have also been utilised by ECT towards various >, 
repair works such as refurbishing of Gas Turbine Station Chimneys ete, 
and the quality of BHEL's work has been commendable. 


BHEL's performance has been to our satisfaction and: itis hoped that 
above information would be of assistance in the:evalution of any 


proposals submitted by Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, India. 
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Toning Up the Bureaucracy 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


Волка is a dirty word in the political 

lexicon and bureaucrats are the favourite whip- 
ping boys of the Government and of Parliament 
when things seem to go wrong — and yet in a period 
of transition it is bureaucracy based on the concepts 
of permanence, independence, neutrality and anony- 
mity which provides the element of consistency 
and continuity їп а democratic framework. Parti- 
cularly in conditions of political anarchy and social 
chaos itis the permanent services which provide 
ballast for the ship of state. 

It goes without saying that whatever Parliament 
might legislate and whatsoever policy and pro- 
gramme be adopted by the Government, imple- 
mentation at the grassroots level still depends upon 
the quality of the administration. The success of 
the planning process, the tone and temper of the 
communication between the Government and the 
people, the course of development, and indeed the 
destiny of the country as a democratic, secular and 
socialist state will be determined largely by the 
bureaucracy. The very health and growth of the 
polity thus depends upon the precision of the selec- 
tion system, the quality of the selectors and of the 
selected. 

The selection system ideally should be based on 
merit; the system should be colour-blind. There 
should be no discrimination except on grounds of 
relative merit. But the concept of merit varies from 
society to society, depending upon its goals and ob- 
jective and its value system. An element of subject- 
ivity in defining merit, therefore, cannot be eliminat- 
ed. In every society the elite tend to define merit in 
a manner that the concept comes to include the very 
qualities which they seem to possess in abundance 
in contrast to the rest of society. The selection 
system thus becomes a part of the drama of power 
through which the elite not only take over the 
structure of the state but convince the masses that 
they alone are the legitimate custodians of authority 
and fit to rule. Thus, whatever norm of conduct 
or pattern of behaviour or style of life the elite 
associate themselves with, they get projected to the 
nation in the name of merit as the very norm and 
style required for running the state efficiently and 
for delivering the goods, and thus are ensconced in 
legitimacy. 

When a society is in a state of transition and new 
forces are emerging to claim a share of power and 
a hand in its direction, it is virtually impossible to 
define merit in neutral, non-elitist terms. The pro- 
blem is compounded in a society which is fragmen- 
ted and compartmentalised and has been bound 
by traditions and ruled for ages by the elite, whose 
omnipotence has been taken for granted as part of 
the divine scheme of things. 

Despite this limitation, an unbiased and objec- 
tive effort must be made by an institution like the 
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Public Service Commission to lay down criteria for 
the selection of our future administrators, making 
a conscious effort to see that the orbit of selection 
is as wide as possible and is not visibly loaded in 
favour of the classes which have been traditional 
repositories of power or privilege. In a developing 
society what is needed above all in an administrator 
is a sense of identification with the masses, the 
desire and facility for communication with them and 
comprehension of their urges and aspirations, a 
quality which can best be expressed by the term 
‘compassion’ or sympathy. With some exceptions, 
the sons of the elite lack it. 

As far as one can see from the Report of the 
Union Public Service Commission for 1980-81, they 
have been bravely trying to modulate the selection 
system gradually to reduce the urban bias or the 
influence of the public schools, or of the college- 
tie network and thus to admit the emergent classes 
into the corridors of power but with mixed and 
rather limited results. 

As one surveys the last three decades, one is 
struck by the deterioration in the performance of 
the Civil Service. This is partly because of the 
change in selection policy but largely because of 
continuous deterioration in its morale. The morale 
comes under two-fold pressure, of inflation and of 
political interference. The administrator has largely 
succumbed to these pressures and has inevitably 
compromised the principles of independence and 
integrity. But in the process he also finds that he 
has lost control of the wheel and that he has been 
reduced to nothing more than a cog. He does not 
take decisions, he only carries them out. The few 
who have not compromised with the system or have 
denied themselves the material benefits sometimes 
feel helpless. But the terrain is not at all so terrify- 
ing and the picture is not yet all that grim. We still 
have a few Appus and Chatterjees (significantly both 
from the Bihar cadre of the JAS who are prepared 
to challenge the system from within). But the voice 
of dissent always runs the risk of being silenced and, 
therefore, the question of insulating the Civil 
Service from the pressure of inflation and from 
poi teal interference must be aired at the national 
evel. 

Generally the politician who has risen from the 
soil resents the Civil Servant who seems to personify 
power and the authority to take the final decision, 
to make or unmake programmes, to bestow or 
refuse favours. We have inherited from the days of 
the freedom movement a certain bias against the 
Civil Servants. All credit must go to Nehru and 
Patel who had the vision to foresee that permanent 
administrative cadres were necessary not only for 
national integration and to keep the country united 
but also for developing a uniform pattern of inter- 
action between the demands of the people and the 
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capacity of the administration to meet them. Off 
and on a voice has been raised in the country that 
the permanent services should be scrapped and that 
the final decision-making authority at all levels, 
whether district or block, should be entrusted to the 
elected representatives of the people; that under a 
decentralised scheme of things at every level it 
should be possible for the body of elected represen- 
tatives to hire and ‘fire managerial or technical 
expertise as they consider necessary. While argu- 
ments can be mustered on both sides, what is essen- 
tial is that we make up our minds whether we want 
a neutral and independent government servant not 
owing allegiance to any political party and not 
subordinate to the local centres of power or whether 
we should have a system of decentralised elected 
administration. 

What is horrifying is that in the absence of clear- 
cut thinking the degree of politicisation of the 
administration is rising so fast and the rot has аі-, 
ready set in to such an extent as to make nonsense 
of the twin principles of political neutrality and 
intellectual integrity. This has resulted largely from 
the ever-present inclination of the political executive 
at the Centre and in the States to use its power of 
transfer recklessly and arbitrarily. Officers are trans- 
ferred at short notice and asked to hand over charge 
over the telephone; in the process, good, efficient 
and competent officers are shunted away into anony- 
mity, into ignominy, and given what has been called 
‘corridor posting’ for months, sometimes running 
into years. The worst punishment for a Civil Ser- 
vant is to be kept waiting for his next posting or 
promotion while ‘chamchas’ get posted to choice 
jobs and march ahead. This is the reason why, as a 
defence mechanism against such arbitrary treatment, 
officers tend to identify themselves with one element 
or the other in the political system, be it on caste 
lines or regionallines or even communal lines. In 
the process the esprit de corps gets eroded and the 
ethos of the Civil Service is distorted. 

It goes without saying that if the country has. 
consciously opted for a permanent Civil Service, the 
ethos and the spirit of the services must be respect- 
ed, otherwise there is no justification to maintain 
their existence as they will become no more than 
parasites on the body politic of India, permanent 
licensees of corruption, living off the land and shar- 
ing the loot with their mentors and masters in the 
political hierarchy. It has become necessary that 
the controlling authority of cadres like the IAS and 
the IPS should look into the manner the power of 
transfer has been exercised by the State Govern- 
ments. The country would be surprised to find that 
in some States the average period of posting of an 
IAS officer comes to a few months only. Any 
officer needs a minimum time to get accustomed 
to his new job in order to make himself effective 
and give a good account of himself. How can he 
do so in less than six months? And how can his 
heart be in the job if the Sword of Damocles is 
hanging over his head all the time, and he is appre- 
hensive that the Government might transfer him at 
short notice, by a midnight call, if the local boss 
for any reason finds him uncooperative or incon- 
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venient? Such frequent transfers are thus a loss of 
talent, of energy and of public funds, and must be 
curbed in the interest of the efficiency of the Civil 
Service. Transfers and postings should not be per- 
mitted to be used as means of punishment. The 
converse is also there. Rules are stretched and ways 
are found to prolong ‘desirable’ postings, particu- 
larly on deputation, beyond the normal term, if 
the Civil Servant can keep his boss happy or can 
pull the right wires. 

The second factor is inflation which is responsible 
for the phenomenal increase in corruption even at 
levels at which it was unthinkable no more than a 
decade ago. Whatever the ratio between the minimum 
апа maximum salaries or incomes that we decide 
upon keeping in view our socialist goals, we must 
give equal protection to all Government servants. 
Recently, the Central Government has granted some 
dearness allowance to the Civil Servants but the 
neutralisation is only to the extent of 40 per cent. 
This is not adequate, and the fact is that an honest 
Civil Servant today can hardly make his ends meet 
or discharge his social responsibilities. Not only has 
his standard of living been continuously eroded but 
he is unable to put by savings which would enable 
him to build a house for his retirement or marry off 
his daughters or provide good education to his 
children. My view is that the limits having been 
fixed, all salaries must be indexed to inflation, that 
is to say, the neutralisation should be 100 per cent 
and the purchasing power should be protected. 

No one can claim that with indexation, corruption 
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will disappear. If there is corruption in the air, the 
services cannot Бе free from it. Corruption has been 
institutionalised and socially accepted and even 
made respectable. Every decision, every signature 
on a file, every order has come to have its price 
and the worst -offenders in this respect are those 
who wield political authority. The Government 
servants vie with their political masters in refining 
the operational rules of the game. But something 
needs to be done. One suggestion is that Govern- 
ment servants as well as politicians in power must 
publish every year a statement not only of movable 
assets but of immovable assets and also a statement 
of capital expenditure. Secondly, the vigilance 
system must provide not only for punishment but 
for a well-calibrated system of rewards and of com- 
pensation for false accusation. Also, the training 
should aim at strengthening the idealistic streak 
which is ever present in youth. 

The factor of idealism has been recently eroded by 
the age limit being raised for entry into the services. 
This has vitiated the basic concept of selection. To 
induct some when their character is already well- 
formed, their ways of life well-established and their 
value-system well-defined, defeats the very pur- 
pose of training. When they have been through the 
world and corrupted by the contact, when in a 
sense they have already made their choice, no 
amount of training can change them. They must be 
caught young when there is still a flame, a spark of 
idealism within, when they have just emerged from 
the portals of their universities and have not yet 
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made their peace with the wickedness around. Some 
may still compromise, once they go out in the field 
and see the green pastures in front of them, but not 
all. If the services are to be kept free from ‘harden- 
ed criminals’, the age limit must be brought down 
to the original 21 to 24. Then the training will have 
some impact. The recent tendency of highly placed 
technologists, even medical doctors, entering the 
JAS or the IPS must be probed. Is it the frustration 
of the technocrat or is it lust for power or is it the 
scope for bigger takes? This horizontal flow can be 
checked if all cadres have comparable scales and 
equal access to higher echelons of administration, 
particularly to the decision-making levels. This 
needs to be institutionalised. 

The other source of frustration and the reason 
for the consequent quest of political patronage in 
the service is the promotion prospect. The Public 
Service Commissions must enjoy unfettered autho- 
tity in promotion rather than have simply an 
advisory role, and that too at the discretion of the 
executive authorities. It is interesting that over the 
last three decades the political executive has taken 
advantage of the omission of a comma in Article 
320(3)(b) of the Constitution to deny their legiti- 
mate role to the Public Service Commissions. 
Secondly, even under the present system the depar- 
tmental Promotion Committees do not have regular 
meetings. In many cases they are not even held 
every year, as pointed out by the UPSC in its 
report for 1980-81. In my view the Departmental 
Promotion Committee must meet annually and at 
more or less annual intervals, give or take a fort- 
night. This would mean that they should be held 
during a fixed part of the year and cover the vacan- 
cies likely to arise in the next twelve months. If 
this regularity is maintained, arbitrariness in deter- 
mining the number of likely vacancies, and there- 
fore, the zone of selection will largely disappear 
and a lot of unnecessary grievances will be cut 
down. 

In this connection the recent decision ef the 
UPSC that the zone of selection for promotion of 
officers belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes should be larger than in the case 
of others, needs to be considered. Apart from its 
constitutional aspect, a differential in the determina- 
tion of zone of selection can lead to an anomalous 
situation when the subordinates can become supe- 
riors, giving rise to bad blood and  internecine 
warfare. Personally I am against reservation in pro- 
motions. Why should a person enjoy a double 
benefit? Once a person has been admitted to the 
race, he must run with the rest. Promotion must 
depend upon performance in service. Granted that 
subjectivity still plays a part in assessing perfor- 
mance, some method can be found to reduce this 
element. But the answer is not to create an anomaly 
by which juniors on promotion become superior to 
their seniors, corroding both morale and discipline. 

The importance of the proper working of the 
UPSC and other Public Service Commissions can- 
not be gainsaid. This is the institution which has 
the constitutional responsibility not only for proper 
selection but for keeping under close observation 
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the performance of the permanent Civil Service 
asa whole. Therefore, their own authority, effici- 
ency and prestige must be improved. 

It is clear from the UPSC’s Report for 1980-81 
that the work-load has become too heavy for a 
small team of eight persons, howsoever competent. 
They cannot at the same time look after the require- 
ments of the Central Government, of the various 
Union Territories and some autonomous bodies. 
My view is that a separate Public Service Com- 
mission should be constituted on the model of the 
State Public Service Commissions to deal with the 
requirements of the Union Territories. Similarly, 
the Recruitment Board now functioning under the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises should also be re- 
placed by a Public Service Commission for State 
Undertakings and all managerial cadres in the 
public sector should be brought under its purview. 
Also, in order to halt wasteful horizontal mobility 
from government service to the public sector, the 
terms and conditions of service in the two arms of 
the government should be brought on par. In order 
to reduce the work-load of the UPSC, recruitment 
to all non-gazetted posts should be transferred to 
the recently created Staff Selection Commission. It 
is not easy to understand why the UPSC continues 
to hold the Assistants’ Grade and Stenographers’ 
Grade Examinations. 

The Report gives a long list of subjects and posts 





PLANNERS AND THE POOR 


The normal planner proceeds like this: he makes a 
theoretical approach. It is very good in theory, but it 
sometimes ignores certain human factors. He says that 
for this item we want production, and the best way to 
have production is, say, to put up a factory or some- 
thing at a place where it will yield most results. The 
result is that we go on gathering factories and such- 
like things at special locations. As they gather pro- 
duction units, it becomes easler to start yet another 
factory there. That may be logical, and that may 
yield more production, but it is not a very human 
approach, considering the size of India. 

I begin to think more and more of Mahatma 
Gandhi's approach. It is odd that I am mentioning 
his name in this connection. I am entirely an admirer 
of tbe modern machine, and I want the best machinery 
and the best technique, but, taking things as they are 
inIndia, however rapidly we advance towards the 
machine age — and we will do so — the fact remains 
that large numbers of our people are not touched by 
it and will not be for a considerable time. Some other 
method has to be evolved so that they become part- 
ners in production, even though the production 
apparatus of theirs may not be efficient as compared 
to modern technique, but we must use that, for, 
otherwise, it would be wasted. ... We should think 
more of the very poor countrymen of ours and do 
something to improve their lot as quickly as we can. 
This problem is troubling me a great deal. 

There are many things that can be done, and we 
Shall try to do that. But ... the magnitude of the task 
before us ... is stupendous, and we must approach it 
in the proper spirit. We should not approach it with 
frustrated minds. We have to approach this task with 
confidence, with strength and belief in our people. 
We should also try to put this faith across to them. If 
we have this faith in an ample measure, the people 
will also be affected by it. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru in Lok Sabha, December 11, 1963. 
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which are exempted from the purview of the UPSC. 
While the occasional need for such exemptions can- 
not be ruled out, the list must be reviewed every 
year jointly by the Ministry or the Department con- 
cerned and the UPSC to determine whether the 
exemption should continue. Some organisations, 
which are on this list for a considerable number of 
years have passed the teething stage and they have 
come to the point when they should have properly 
constituted cadres, and the recruitment should be 
transferred to the UPSC. But this is resisted beca- 
use it takes away available patronage. 

Much delay in recruitment or appointment after 
selection by the UPSC has been reported, ranging 
from one year to five years. This might be partly 
due to under- or over-assessment of vacancies. The 
Government must learn from experience, rectify the 
imprecision in assessment and the delay once the 
recruitment is done must be reduced to the mini- 
mum. As it is, the gap between the sanction of a 
post, its notification to the Public Service Commis- 
sion and the selection is large enough sometimes to 
make one wonder whether the post was really 
needed. 

The Government also adopts the practice of ad 
hoc appointments which tend to prolong and per- 
petuate themselves and the UPSC is not even shown 
the courtesy of intimation. Ad hoc appointment 
should not normally exceed one year if there is an 
ad hoc vacancy, but if there is any likelihood of the 
vacancy being prolonged or a permanent post being 
created, it must be filled through the normal process 


in accordance with suitable recruitment rules. 
Decades have passed and yet there area large 


number of posts where we do not have recruitment ~ 


rules. There should also be rules governing 
transfers. 

For the first time since the UPSC came into 
existence one hears rumours of corruption in the 
sacred precincts of the Public Service Commission. 
This has partly to do with the deterioration in the 
standing and stature of the Members of the Public 
Service Commissions in their own field of endeavour 
before they were elevated to the Commission. The 
Public Service Commission should be beyond even a 
whisper of corruption. It must be admitted that the 
situation in some States is scandalous, with Public 
Service Commissions being constituted on communal 
and caste considerations. Each Member becomes an 
agent of his caste group or community to watch 
over its interests. The never-ending numbers game 
is kept going through money-power. . 

It is not generally known that a large number of 
recruitments take place without any written tests 
(which are amenable to objective assessment and 
test checks) but only on the basis of a brief inter- 
view. This system must be abandoned in the interest 
of the Public Service Commissions themselves, and 
as laid down by the Supreme Court recently in the 
case of admissions to the MBBS course, which were 
being manipulated in various States by over-weight- 
age for the interview, in comparative evaluation the 
weightage to the interview should not exceed 15 per 
cent. Due weightage should be given to the qualifica. 
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tions and experience even if there is no written test. 
The Public Service Commissions should also be 
extra-cautious in selecting the experts who sometimes 
join the Board not with an open mind bu: with the 
names of the favourites in their pockets pre-selected 
with or without an understanding among themselves. 
Also, the experts should record their :еаѕопѕ in 
writing and the assessment sheets should be sealed 
and preserved. 

The Public Service Commission must also become 
an appellate authority for all Class I services in 
respect of all service matters. Presently the appellate 
system functions only in name because by and large 
the authority in appeal sits in judgement over or 
reviews its own earlier decisions. This does not carry 
conviction even if justice is done. 

Finally, if the working of the Public Service 
Commissions is to be improved, the service condi- 
tions of their members must be improved. This is 
not only a matter of emoluments or neutralisation 
of inflation but of raising their status such as their 
position in the Warrant of Precedence so that out- 
standing persons are readily available. 

Two more aspects of the system of selection need 
to be considered. There is a growing feeling that the 
system of reservation as practised, coupleC with the 
failure of the educational system, has led to the 
induction of sub-standard officers. They go through 
their official career with a chip on their shoulder; 
they can never bring to bear the necessary quantum 
of independence to their jobs. They tend to lead a 
sheltered life. The result is that they are never fully 
accepted in the services and become objects of pity. 
Given a universal system of education with uniform 
standards, even without reservation the pattern of 
intake should reflect the population complexion of 
the ‘catchment area’. The fact is that it does not, 
left to itself. This is what adds force to the demand 
for reservation. However, over the years an aware- 
ness has been evolving that reservation shculd not 
be on the basis of caste or religion but on tke basis 
of common economic criteria. One view is that 
50 per cent of all Government jobs at all points of 
intake should be reserved for those living below the 
poverty line who fulfil the minimum cond:tions and 
this 50 per cent should be distributed among various 
distinct social groups, the Scheduled Castes, the 
Scheduled Tribes, the intermediate castes, the upper 
castes and the religious minorities in proportion to 
their population. 

In this context one can ignore only at great peril 
the growing feeling in the Muslim commun:ty that 
even three decades after Independence they have but 
a marginal presence on Government service even at 
clerical or lower levels. The reason should be 
investigated to establish whether there is any built-in 
bias in the process of selection or whether and to 
what extent it is due to their backwardness in edu- 
cation and lack of motivation. Unfortuna-ely in our 
country the name of a man speaks for i:self. It 
defines his religion and his caste and sticks to him 
like the colour of his skin. So itis necessary to be 
extra-cautious in this regard. Prejudice operates in 
an insidious manner and should be correc:ed to the 
extent possible. But unless the Harijans, the tribals, 
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the minorities and the rural poor advance educa- 
tionally to the position that they can field an 
adequate number of candidates, they are bound to 
lag behind in final selection. 
In the Report for 1980-81 the Prime Minister is 
quoted as having made a pertinent point in this 
context. while addressing the Chairmen of the 
Public Service Commissions at their annual meeting 
in 1980. The Report reads: 
In her inaugural address, the Prime Minister asked the 
Public Service Commissions to ensure that Harijans, 
tribals, minorities and the rural poor got adequate share 
in Government jobs and to make all efforts to ensure that 
the doors for Government service were wide open to 
them also. The Prime Minister pointed out that Members 
of Parliament and eminent citizens had often expressed 
concern at the under-representation in the services of 
persons from economically backward and under-privileged 
categories. She said that it is was the recognised responsi- 
bility of the Service Commissions to devise methods which 
would ensure that any educational, economic and social 
disparities did not tilt the balance in favour of the more 
privileged. 

Subsequently the meeting itself came to the conclu- 

sion recorded as follows: 
There was general agreement that candidates coming from 
rural and backward areas and those belonging to minority 
communities and poor families were handicapped because 
of the background from which they came and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to assess their suitability with sympathy 
and understanding, as emphasised by the Prime Minister, 

I think in an open but plural society like ours, in 
order to curb the prevalent suspicion about social 
prejudice, figures giving the break-up of the candi- 
dates according to community, the break-up of 
those selected after the written test and the break-up 
of those finally selected after the interview should be 
published. If these figures tally, specially if the 
statistica] average is worked out for a decade or so, 
it will stand demonstrated that the selection process 
is largely free from any in-built prejudice, and 
attention will then be directed towards positive 
thinking and constructive effort. 

The second point is about the performance of the 
universities which seems to be extremely uneven. 
The number of candidates varies very widely, from 
807 from a single university at one end to just one 
ог two at the other. The success ratio also varies 
from 1:1 to 1:51; and taking the first ten universities 
in terms of number of candidates, the average per- 
formance is 1:9. Looked at from another angle, in 
some universities First Divisioners have done worse 
than Second Divisioners. This unevenness reflects 
the differential in the quality of education imparted. 
Universities constitute the catchment area and if 
teaching cannot be improved, the input will be of 
poor quality and the output cannot be better. 

It should also be noted that the more meritorious 
students today tend to avoid Government service. 
Either they make a bee-line for the private sector or 
prefer to remain in the academic world. In itself 
this is not bad, but over the years it is bound to 
have an adverse impact on the quality of adminis- 
tration. If the reasons for this marked shift are 
probed, the result will only reinforce my plea for 
objectivity in selection, political non-interference, 
protection from inflationary pressure and a rational 
policy of promotion and posting. 0 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
FORGES AHEAD 


Some Landmarks 


* Food Production expected to reach a record of 15.60 lakh tonnes this year. 
Self-sufficiency in food targeted by 6th Plan end. 


* Fertilizer of ftake to touch a new high of one lakh tonnes this year. It stood 
at 21,000 tonnes in 1979-80. 


Horticulture production has panged to 5.60 lakh tonnes and export to 
3.60 lakh tonnes. : 


* Power generation increased on 62.14 MWs to 209 MWs. 


* District Industries Centres have been set up in all the districts. About . 


10,000 units, with an investment of Rs. 33 crores, have come up, providing 
employment to about 52,000 persons. 


* Four Industrial Areas including an electronics complex have been set up. 
A number of industrial units have come up in these areas. 


* 


Handicraft production shot up to about Rs. 58 crores from Rs. 10 crores and 
export to Rs. 40 crores from Rs. 10 crores. 


* Universalisation of elementary education expected by реет Рүітағу 
schools have been set up within every 1% to 2 km. 


* 


Hundred per cent electrification of villages expected by 1984. 


* Concept of Single-line Administration introduced, making Block the basic 
unit of formulating and executing development plans. 


* 


Radical land reforms were enacted. Over 18 lakh kanals of i land, escheated 
to the State so far, are being transferred to the tillers. 


* 


Nationalisation of forests expected to be completed by 1982-end in Kashmir 
Division and by 1984-end in Jammu Division. 


Tssued by 


Directorate of Information, Jammu and Kashmir Govt. 
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Providing Large Scale Help fo 
г Small Scale Industry 


Punjab State Small Industries Corporation Ltd., ever since its inception in 
March 1962 has been like the legendary tiny plant growing into a giant tree, 
extending its numerous branches in different directions to bear multiple fruits. 
Here is how PSSIC helps you. 


Raw Materials : 

PSSIC is an assured source of supply of essential raw materials through its 
network of Depots in Punjab. In the financial year ending 3151 March, 1981, 
PSSIC procured and distributed 58,000 MTs of iron and steel against an allocation 
of 49,400 MTs, which is highest in the country in total quantity as well as in 
percentage achievement (119%). Percentage achievement in case of pig iron was 
99.7%, again highest in the country. 


Infrastructure : ` 

PSSIC provides modern built-up industrial sheds as well as plots in deve- 
loped industrial areas on easy terms while working on ‘No Profit No Loss’ basis. 
In the corresponding year ending 30th June, 1981, PSSIC developed and allotted a 
total number of 422 industrial plots, an increase of 170% over the preceding year. 


Smeg T em tam ene oe a 
Marketing : 

PSSIC renders marketing assistance through its fullfledged marketing 
division and network of Emporia cutting across the borders of the State. Phul- 
kari Emporia are capturing the hearts of connoisseurs of brassware, ivory, cut- 
glass, silk, wools, carpets and lot more at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Kanpur 
achieving a sales turnover of Rs. 172 lakhs, an increase of 11.5%. It has also achiev- 
ed a spectacular breakthrough in internal marketing, procuring and executing 
orders worth Rs. 42.94 lakhs through small-scale units in the State, an increase of 
500% over the preceding year. 


Handicrafts : 

PSSIC’s special Handicrafts Cell helps the smallest craftsmen by supplying 
them wood, other raw materials and guidance. Children from the weakest sections 
of society are trained in hand-block printing and in manufacturing hand-knotted 
woollen carpets. A Solar Wood Seasoning Plant has also been set up at Hoshiarpur 
to provide seasoned wood to craftsmen, along with a Raw Material Centre to pro- 
vide plastic, adhesives etc., at reasonable rates. 


Export Promotion : 

PSSIC is a recognized Export House for promoting exports of the products 
of Small Scale Industries. Goods produced in tiny workshops of Punjab are now 
finding their way to sophisticated foreign markets through PSSIC. 

Build a bright future with PSSIC. | 





MANAGING DIRECTOR 


PUNJAB STATE SMALL INDUSTRIES CORPN. LTD. 
Post Box No. 11, Sector 17-D, 
CHANDIGARH—160 017 
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Journalism in Perspective 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


6 JouRNALismM: Past, Present and Future’’...A 

difficult subject, an easy subject. Difficult 
because the future is an unknown territory. We 
enter it every moment; yet we know so little of what 
isin store. Technological change is so swift and so 
many-sided that predictions become chancy. Yet 
my subject is easy if I could fill the time with re- 
miniscence. I could describe my first editor, Khasa 
Subba Rau, a man of character, wise to the ways of 
newspaper owners, whose counsel to me on my first 
day was that every time I went home after work I 
should tell myself that that might be my last day 
there. I could tell you of the hardest and heaviest 
night in my newspaper experience: the night of 
Gandhiji’s assassination. We were frantically mas- 
tering copy when a person with a sad (and a vaguely 
familiar) face came in and held forth a typed sheet 
of paper — and I, with my youthful callousness, 
said that there was no dearth of tribute-payers that 
evening, and he answered: “You see, I am Bapuji's 


son.” He was no other than Hiralal Abdullah 
Gandhi. 
Yesterday and today. It is a human weakness to 


place the golden age in the past, and to bemoan the 
fall in standards, But any honest comparison bet- 
ween newspapers forty years ago and now would 
show that, apart from undeniable quantitative ex- 
pension, the quality of newspapers has improv- 
е 


First the printing quality: except a few Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, most others in the old days 
were shoddily printed; the body type was broken 
and the headings were like teeth with gaps. Some 
letters, being older than the rest, went down and 
didn’t take ink. The art work, what there was of 
it, consisted of ready blocks of leaders. In my 
town, Bangalore, there was a crack about a news- 
paper that it had an all-purpose double-column 
block which, depending on the occasion, was passed 
off as Gandhiji and Kasturba, Kripalani and 
Sucheta and the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor. . 
A large number of newspapers were shoestring 
affairs. The nationalist ones were more so, living 
in constant fear of raids on the press and forfeitare 
of deposits. Risk was high and investment low. 
Today, however, the difference between the metro- 
politan and provincial papers, between English and 
language ones is not so great. Infact some small- 
town papers have gone in for more advanced tech- 
nology than the big ones. In elegance and sophistic- 
ation of layout, papers from places like Indore, 
Kottayam and Manipal (which is not even a district 
headquarters) vie with The Telegraph of Calcutta or 
The Daily of Bombay. The more conventionally 
laid-out big dailies of Delhi lag far far behind. 

We find fewer typos. And there is less uneven- 
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ness between the quality of the editorial writing and 
the quality of page 8 subbing. In the old days 
many of the editorial writers were formidable gram- 
marians and stylists but news columns did not 
always reflect a feel for language, even literacy. I 
beg to submit that the professional average has gone 
up in reporting, copy-editing, photography, maga- 
zine illustration, etc. It is only in editorial-writing 
that I would hesitate to make that assertion — for 
the editorial writers of old, especially in the nation- 
alist papers, had greater passion and a loftier 
cause. Gone are the giants. 

Speaking of English-language papers, I would say 
our younger journalists write better English on the 
whole. To most of them it is mother tongue (or 
stepmother tongue). They read more foreign 
journals, and see more films and television prog- 
rammes of foreign origin and as children they were 
fed on a diet of comics. All of which enables them 
to write more naturally, and with conversational 
ease. We of an earlier generation, whose prose is 
bookish, envy them. . 

I don’t think I can report a similar improve- 
ment in the quality of articulation.in the language 
press. There (judging from the papers in my lang- 
uage, Kannada) a reverse process is at work: a ten- 
dency to go away from the speech of the common 
people, from the spoken word. Compared to 
Tainadu and Visva-Karnataka, there is more jour- 
nalese and stilted writing in Praja Vani and Kannada 
Prabha. This, I suppose, is one of the early con- 
Sequences of professionalism: the rise of a profes- 
sional prose, a jargon. 

The most noticeable change between then and now 
is in specialisation. We have more financial writers, 
economic analysts, sports correspondents and gossip 
columnists than ever. before. І must confess legal 
reporting has declined, but science writing and deve- 
lopment journalism are gaining ground, although 
rather slowly. Then there is the magazine revolution, 
a good deal of which is marked by emissionary fer- 
vour rather than missionary zealand specialises in 
stripping bodies and reputations. 

At this point I would be expected to refer to 
investigative journalism and to praise it. The men 
and women who dig up skeletons, uncover conspir- 
acy and corruption and unmask the hypocrites are 
entitled to thanks and kudos. At the risk of sound- 
ing tetchy, however, I would submit that investigative 
journalism is not new. From its very outset, journal- 
ism has performed a watchdog function, smelling out 
hidden bones and seizing geese by the neck. If the 
recent triumphs of investigative journalists in 
America and here dazzle, let us not forget Tilak's 
exposure of official thuggery in Poona and the burst- 
ing of the Backbay racket in Bombay in the thirties. 
The press lives by disclosure, said Delane more than 
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a century ago. In so doing it has always tangled 
with authority, whether of the state or the Church 
or of multinationals, and military-industrial com- 
plexes. Authority shuts the door; the press forces it 
open. Authority sweeps inconvenient facts under the 
carpet, the press pulls the rug and raises dust. Sec- 
recy is the way of rulers and power-brokers; open- 
ness and publicity are the weapons of parliaments 
and the press. The basic purpose of publicity is to 
serve the public. . . 

Investigative journalism at its best places the 

public good above all else. It involves courage. It 
implies political, legal and monetary risks, as shown 
by the recent case in which the Washington Post got 
slapped down with prodigious damages for a story 
ona shipping magnate and his son. Investigative 
reporting has to guard itself against a special danger, 
the lure of quick fame, which tempts journalists to 
cut corners and resort to means not always ethical. 
We had that young lady who took a Pulitzer Prize 
with a totally faked story and later confessed her 
guilt. She was also from the Washington Post — the 
journal whose Watergate victory is responsible for 
the halo that now hangs over the head of investi- 
gative reporting. It is an enterprise that demands 
the highest levels of self-discipline, an exacting 
adherence to the laws of evidence and a moral anger 
that will not turn into the vindictive. It is heady to 
expose humbug and wrongdoing at high places and 
bring about the fall of presidents and potentates. 
But the daring has to be combined with compunc- 
tion — daring to dig under censorship and secrecy 
imposed by institutions but restraint and fastidious- 
ness in not prying into the private lives of 
individuals. 
m is this last point that marks off the reporter as 
Ombudsman from the reporter as Peeping Tom. 
But it is not always easy to keep the public from the 
private. In fact this is one of the congenital curses 
of the press. The first noted journalist in England, 
Daniel Defoe, changed his stance several times and 
served numerous masters. The first newspaper in 
our own country, Hickey’s Gazette, was started for 
the purpose of making life miserable for Warren 
Hastings. Numberless journalists have let their 
lances out for hire. Even that great exemplar of free 
press, Thomas Jefferson, engaged editors to malign 
his opponents. And later, as President, he spent days 
and nights thinking of ways to deal with those who 
assailed him. In countries that pride themselves on 
a free press, the conflict between the public power 
and the private intent of newspapers has long been 
a major political issue. "e . 

That brings me to the current rage in discussions 
of the function of the press: the doctrine of adver- 
sary role. Although this concept is implicit in the 
freedom of expression guaranteed to individuals 
and groups in a democracy, which permits the right 
to hold opinions differing from or opposed to those 
of the Government, a prescriptive adversary role 
seems to be based on a philosophical fallacy and a 
historical fact. The fallacy is this: if in a consti- 
tutional, representative democracy the just powers 
of government are derived from the expressed will 
of the people, would a permanent opposition to 
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government be justified? The historical fact is that 
governments are composed of men who may use or 
misuse the powers vested in them and that is why 
you need checks. The constitutional checks are the 
legislature and the judiciary and the extra-consti- 
tutional ones are the press, the learned professions 
and other organs of public opinion. 

A further fact is that the press itself is to a great 
degree a part of the political process, and the press, 
too, is composed of men and women with personal 
ambitions and aversions, preferences and prejudices. 
Press lords, editors and correspondents are as fond 
of power as any other human beings. Many of 
them would give their right arm (and often do give 
their writing arm) to be involved in policy-making 
and patronage. Many who claim to be playing the 
adversary role are actuated more by the dislike of 
a person or a party or a faction, and by the econo- 
mic, political and class interest of their employees, 
than by any basic distrust of the institution of 
government itself. Rarely are editors anarchic, 
Newspapers are part of the establishment. In one- 
party states they are totally so; in multi-party states 
they are allies of those who are in, or those who 
are out who want to be in. 

The relationship between governments and news- 
papers even in multi-party democratic-states is a 
complex one dependent on a variety of factors. 
Even in the US, the cradle of the doctrine, there are 
phases when the press has wholly endorsed the 
objectives and policies of the Government. The 
early years of the US involvement in Korea and 
Vietnam found the press overwhelmingly behind 
the Government. It is only when the promise of 
quick victory in Vietnam did not materialise and 
public disenchantment grew that the press gradually 
began to adopt an anti-war stance. I shall not 
refer to the McCarthy era when, too, there was an 
initial likemindedness. It is notable that imme- 
diately after any new President is elected, the press 
has a honeymoon period with him. The adversary 
relationship is forgotten. 

In Britain a great many stories are appearing on 
how the press went along with the Government in 
the recent Falklands war and did not put the 
Government’s statements to any searching exami- 
nation. 

The adversary doctrine would also imply that 
newspapers have only one objective, politics. The 
reality is that many newspapers today are in the 
entertainment business, although the serious ones 
concern themselves with public affairs. You might 
have noticed a snippet reproduced in one of our 
journals about the newspapers in England: 

The Times — read by people who run the country. 


Daily Mirror — read by people who think they run the 
country. 

The Guardian — read by people who think they ought to 
run the country, 

Morning Star — read by people who thiak the country 
ought to be run by another country. 

Daily Mail — read by the wives of the people who run the 
country. 

Financial Times — read by people who own the country. 


Daily Express — read by people who think the country 
out to be run as it used to be. 
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The Daily Telegraph — read by people who think it is run. 

You could perhaps draw up a similar table about 
the newspapers in Delhi. I would only venture to 
suggest that there must be some papers which are 
read by people who do not think at all! 

A major demand of many commentators who are 
not with the ruling party is consensus. Consensus 
implies that there are responsibilities, such as 
nation-building, which demand that the ruling party 
and the opposition should consult and act in con- 
cert. I submit that the idea of consensus and the 
concept of the adversary role cannot coexist. It is 
far better to go by the older and more classical 
formulation that the press is the watchdog of 
the freedoms and interests of the people — differing 
from Government when it feels compelled and 
supporting it in moments of national crisis. 

May I now change gears and move from the 
present to the future? 

There is a first question to ask: Has the future a 
future, with the current stocks of nuclear weapons? 

Assuming that man’s good sense will prevail, we 
should keep in mind Edmund Burke’s admonition: 
“You can never plan the future by the past.” 

Yet we have a whole new branch of speculation, a 
science in itself, called futurology, which peeks into 
the far horizons to tell us what we must expect 
and do. 

What futurologists cannot wholly foretell is the 
change that some chance discovery can make to the 


whole àtéà of human consciousnéss and organisa 
tion. Often tbe consequences of such discoveries 
are unknown to the discoverers themselves. You 
need only remember that Lord Rutherford, the 
guru of nuclear scientists, had solemnly assured us 
in the early thirties that the atom could never be 
harnessed. 

Let use narrow the field and try to speculate on 
what might happen to our newspapers in the near 
future — say, the next decade and a half. It is 
obvious that with growing literacy and growing 
purchasing power (however slowly they are grow- 
ing), newspaper circulation will climb and the news- 
paper themselves will get bulkier. 

This, as they say, is the good news. But the 
bad news is that our economy will not be able 
to sustain the present rate of growth in the 
press, 

By the economy I do not mean the capacity of 
the advertisers to sustain growth. You all know that 
a newspaper rarely makes profits through sales. 
Specially Indian newspapers, which are probably the 
lowest priced in the world. I was recently in 
Mauritius. There a four-page newspaper sells for a 
rupee. 

Many of our larger newspapers have 16 or 20 
pages. I believe that one page costs roughly 74 paise 
to produce. That is the bare production cost, which 
does not include editorial charges. That is, a 20- 
page newspaper which is sold for 60 paise (of which 
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the publisher gets only 40) takes 150 paise to pro- 
duce. The deficit is made up and the profits brought 
in by the advertiser. Advertising wizards might 
reassure us about their capacity. Actuaries might in 
due course force publishers to raise the price. But 
there is a larger question. The staple of a newspaper 
is paper. Where will the paper come from? 

Between 1975-76 and 1980-81, our newsprint 
consumption increased from 93,000 tonnes to 
3,13,000 tonnes and the foreign exchange bill from 
Rs. 345 million to Rs. 1,550 million. Already news- 
print is causing a strain on our foreign exchange. 
And any new crisis will mean quantitative cuts in 
imports. The Supreme Court has earlier held that 
freedom of the press does not constitute an argu- 
inent for unrestricted import of newsprint. 

The newsprint industry all over the world has 
entered a deepening crisis. Paper has a keen com- 
petitor in textiles — both are products of pulp and 
the forest area is not increasing. À Finnish adver- 
tisement tells us that a single trunk of birch, spruce 
or maple yields 100 kilos of fibre, and five trees 
would clothe a person for his whole life, whereas 
it would need one hectare under cotton to do so. 
Population growth will make demands on cultivable 
land and at second remove on forests. Within our 
country the growing demands of education will 
compete with the press for paper. And one cannot 
foresee a time when India would be self-sufficient 
in newsprint and paper. That would lead to an 
ecological crisis. More tree-cutting leads to more 
floods, since there is such little planting. Books and 
journals must justify the death of so many trees. 
Newspapers may be produced without metal, without 
type, without news even, but not without paper. 

“You are wrong there," I hear our friends of the 
electronic press saying. Apart from round-the-clock 
news on radio and television in many major cities 
of the world, we have teletext which, at the pressing 
of a button, projects pages of news on the screen. 
In our country, at the present rate of incomes, 
universalisation of TV is a long way off. 

Even if TV becomes universal, as it has in the 
United States of America, Europe and Japan, the 
printed press lives on. In the US newspaper circula- 
tion seems to have stopped growing. In Japan where 
the “dissemination of newspapers (has) reached a 
saturation point" (The Japanese Press 1982, publica- 
tion of the Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors 
Association), total newspaper circulation increased 
by 1.9 per cent in 1981. What this means is that 
reports of the impending death of the newspaper as 
a result of television are exaggerated. 

An article in New Scientist (April 22, 1982) 
assures us that “ink on paper remains the most 
convenient means of communicating detailed infor- 
mation, despite the computer and the new world of 
information technology. Ironically, micro-electro- 
nics has actually added to the quantity of printed 
matter that people produce and has breathed new 
life into the printing industry.” Printing was the 
starting point of mass production, as McLuhan 
pointed out. It still remains the most widespread 
line of mass production. : : 

There is serious concern at the psycho-sociological 
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impact of television. Moralists maintain that TV 
breeds consumerism and violence. Its defenders refer 
to the vast quantities of knowledge it brings into the 
home. A recent survey (US News & World Report, 
August 2, 1982) has pointed out that in the US by 
age 16 most children would have spent 10,000 to 
16,000 hours watching television, with disastrous 
consequences to traditional learning. Some 20 per 
cent of the American population are said to be 
functionally incompetent, that is, they cannot per- 
form the basic kinds of reading, writing or comput- 
ing tasks — such as calculating the change ona 
small purchase, addressing an envelope, reading a 
want ad or filling out a job application This dys- 
functionality is blamed on TV. Researchers have 
found, the survey says, that TV pictures stimulate 
primarily the right half of the brain, which specia- 
lises in emotional responses, rather than the left 
hemisphere, where thinking and analysis are per- 
formed. The rapid linear movement of television 
images gives viewers little chance to pause and reflect 
on what they have seen. 

Besides these, there are a few more factors to be 
taken note of in the television-versus-print debate, 
The newspaper enables the reader to take in what he 
wants at his own time and speed. He can choose 
and skip. It is more difficult when watching TV to 
switch attention off and on. TV is sequential The 
items come consecutively. The newspaper page is 
spatial and the iteras coexist. With TV you are a 
captive of someone else’s choice. In spite of techno- 
logical innovations, TV is less portable. But it works 
faster than a newspaper and is more immediate. 
Headlines and picture and the feeling that you are a 
witness to' events are its speciality. The newspaper, 
on the other hand, is an affair of small type, even 


"though it also carries headlines. And it is the small 


type which helps the formation of views. I am 
reminded of A.K. Ramanujan's little poem: 


Oh Lord of Headlines, 
teach me to read 
small print. 


The newspaper is better placed to give multiple 
versions. Electronic media, even if they give multiple 
versions with multiplicity of channels, require more 
time, since listening is a slower process than 
reading. 

There is another danger in modern communica- 
tions, which Daniel Boorstin points out and this 
applies to both television and print journalism. He 
calls it presentism — “the emphasis on the recent 
and the present", on information rather than 
knowledge, which impedes judgement in perspec- 
tive. 

Journalism has been described as the first draft of 
history. Evidently it cannot take the place of the 
final product. Nor can we wait for the final 
product. À greater feel on the part of the journalist 
for the responsibility he owes to his master, the 
people, and an effort on his part to be a sceptic with 
scruples will save him from the main pitfall of the 
profession — an exaggerated opinion of his own 
power. (From P.P. Singh Memorial Lecture, New 
Delhi, September 8, 1982). 
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In Pursuit of Self 


TARA ALI-BAIG 


Wn Gandhiji met Margaret Sanger in 1936, he 
told the famous birth control reformer, “‘The 
only possible birth control is self-control”. Не had 
been struggling all his life with this idea almost 
obsessively himself, and such a doctrine was hardly 
realisable by the average man. The same is relevant 
today in the application of our spiritual heritage to 
present-day national life. 

Aurobindo succinctly summed up the Indian 
concept of individual liberty when he said that the 
individual does not owe his ultimate allegiance 
either to the state or to the people, but to truth and 
the Divine Spirit within himself. 

The effort to understand Atman, the “Divine 
Spirit within the self", has indeed led to the highest 
abstract thought. Its specific techniques, for they are 
techniques, have released hitherto unexplored areas 
of the brain and a heightening of consciousness to 
such a degree that modern science still only partially 
comprehends what our ancient rishis and some 
modern gurus revealed in their realisation of the 
spirit. But this has not reached the average indivi- 
dual except as a desirable goal. With only ritual, 
habit and custom to shape his life, he reverts to his 
petty mundane self in dealings with others. 

The chaotic behaviour of crowds, the misbehaviour 
of people in queues, buses and crowded trains, the 
individual lust for money which has made corrup- 
tion, especially high-level corruption, a sign of 
success, the what-is-in-this-for-me mentality, and 
the singular absence of compassion or concern for 
others unless there is something to be gained per- 
sonally, must be recognised as the reality of modern 
Indian life. More and more, trying to make estab- 
. lished systems work has been abandoned in favour 
of heavy bribes or dependence upon the "favour" 
of a political godfather. 

Human development in India has been dominated 
by the ethos of its majority community. Governed 
by this basic Hindu traditional directive, the ulti- 
mate allegiance of all Hindus could not be thus to 
the state or community, but rather to the Divine 
Spirit within the self. Unfortunately, most people 
do not have such strong spiritual stamina, so 
they are forced into a double life — maintaining a 
facade of spirituality, while in fact their major con- 
cern is themselves. As a result, we have a society, 
with some shining exceptions, that is basically 
selfish. The most important impact of this element, 
deeply ingrained as it is іп the Indian mind, is in 
the disharmony it generates between people. Self- 
interest is so dominant a national trait now in all 
communities that it creates distrust of all but the 
closest blood relations. Instinctive antagonisms 
permeate everything from high caste to low caste, 
from village life to political life. And the alteration 
of the caste system by the introduction of modern 
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secular, democratic norms has, if anything, increased 


these antagonisms. 
It is only when a person has transcended the 


‘usual low level of this human pattern by reaching 


a higher level of spiritual realisation that a new ele- 
ment enters into public life. People then surrender 
their own egocentric drives into the hands of the 
Mahatma personality. 

There is no finer example of this than Gandhiji 
himself. His life was concerned essentially with 
reform and his political struggles were against either 
the South African rulers or the British. His cam- 
paigns were extraordinarily pragmatic, shrewd and 
politically astute. But because he shared his inner 
Struggles to reach the Divine in himself and his 
experiments with truth, people identified their own 
aspirations with him. This generated an unusual 
unity in a people who historically had always been 
separated by caste, economic and feudal divisions. 
It also confirmed Aurobindo’s analysis of the 
national psyche. In more ways than one, the British 
created the Indian nation, but it was Gandhi who 
first made us recognise this as an Indian concept 
of nation. Nothing explains Gandhiji’s unique 
leadership more than his absolute adherence to the 
Hindu ethos, in a form understandable to millions. 
In the process, thousands surrendered themselves 
into Gandhiji’s hands and united in the objective of 
gaining independence from the British. This was 
hardly a spiritual objective, but the means he advo- 
cated were spiritual. At all times Gandhiji, thpough 
his prolific daily writings, kept his followers in- 
formed of his self-doubts and utter dependence 
upon Divine guidance. So the belief persisted that 


‘only in this higher realm of the spirit could we find 


the harmony that is otherwise totally absent in our 
daily dealings with each other. 

Now what is significant in what took place in the 
minds of people — humble and highly intellectual 
alike — before Independence, was the fact that 
Gandhiji was able to focus the otherwise self-centred 
nature of the people into a national channel. Un- 
fortunately it was a negative channel — a struggle 
against a foe, who had to be defeated by Gandhiji's 
new strategy of non-violent non-cooperation. In a 
country whose early colonisers had not necessarily 
been very honourable people but freebooters and 
adventurers, Gandhiji’s method worked because his 
foes — the British Government — had, over the 
centuries, evolved a system of principles that gene- 
rally triumphed against more opportunist Ways. 
Against people other than the British, it has often 
been said, non-violence would not have succeeded. 
In India it did succeed and because it did, we have 
continued our negative patterns of public behaviour 
not against an outside foe now but against ourselves, 

In 35 years of Independence, apart from the first 
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two decades under the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, when the major thrust was to stabilise the 
country, no Gandhian personality apart from Jaya- 
prakash Narayan emerged to elevate the spontaneous 
groupings of individuals towards a development 
purpose that unites. In his case, it was in a limited 
area like Bihar, but his call for Total Revolution 


had considerable response among young people in - 


particular whose idealism had been seared by the 
growing indifference of the bureaucracy, the bruta- 
lity of the police and the evil of power politics. All 
these played havoc with the poor “weaker sections" 
whose only use was to provide these random masters 
with publicity and a basis for false election pro- 
mises. For petty politicians, it was essential to get 
rich and to keep the poor permanently dependent, 
and both bolstered the egocentrism basic to the 
individual. 


. Now that there is no focus of hatred outside our 
own ranks, such as that which spurred our 
people to unite against colonialism, the populace 
has fallen back into its normal pattern of life. This is 
both selfish, non-cooperative and negative to a great 
extent. In a speech to the All-India Student's Fede- 


ration in Calcutta in 1944, Sarojini Naidu said, “I - 


feel my generation has set so bad an example to the 
younger generation that they are steeped in quarrels, 
in internecine warfare and communal quarrels, that 
they quarrel over mere words". In 1982 the record 
of our political parties, our disruption of settled 
institutions, our student faculties, our panchayat 
problems, all reflect even worse elements of chronic 
disunity. Factionalism has simply grown greater in 
these forty years. 


Meanwhile, democratic politics, borrowed from 
other cultures, has never given the mass of people 
a focus of nationalism or of working for the well- 
being of the country. Instead, it provided a formula, 
in one stroke, to jump caste barriers paving the way 
to also acquire wealth and power. This is a tremen- 
dous incentive. Power having always been the 
accepted prerogative of the highest caste, politics 


simply provided а new power structure for lower ` 


castes, an opportunity nimbly seized upon by people 
who could at the same time fulfil their allegiance to 
themselves. What over the centuries was a formula 
for spiritual evolution in the hands of every indivi- 
dual, has now become the excuse for advancement 
of self-interest on an unprecedented. scale. 


If moralists and those faithful to the purity of 
Hindu Dharma bemoan India's loss of spirituality 
in present times, others concerned simply with prin- 
ciples of decent human behaviour equally deplore 
the corruption of our life today. This is not just the 
vulgarity, violence, greed and venality of people, 
but what is more tragic, the fact that it makes unity 
and national development a distant dream. Unfor- 
tunately, many good Hindus, seeing the rot around 
them, blame Western influences for this degenera- 
tion, but seldom admit the weakness within the 
fabric of Hindu thought itself which has allowed 
self-interest to dominate. Hindu revivalism, which 
is growing, will not necessarily change this pattern, 
since the motivation of the activists may be religious 
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but not necessarily spiritual. — E 
In our unique cultural, ethnic and religious diver- 
sity in which unity is, alas, sadly lacking, there are 


. here and there people of modern and fearless 


character and principles, who have had the courage 
to oppose opportunism and self-interest and who, 
often at grave risk to themselves or their jobs; 


* expose malpractices and injustice. Among them 


today are a growing number of young people who, 
with dedication and belief in' the future of the 


country, work quietly in remote parts of the coun- 


- 


ry. Such people are generally neglected and ignor- 
ed, but they know how much India could achieve if 
only our petty individual wranglings, the terrible 
lust for power and unscrupulous drive for individual 
gain could be subordinated to the common good. 
Such rational objectives often have no impact 
upon our people any more than the arguments for 
family planning have had; that a better life for two 
children is preferable for a family than the misery 
of not being able to care for six. At least there is 
hope as more young people are beginning to realise 
that every individual can contribute towards valid 
change, and we need not leave the fate of the nation 
only to Government and political leaders. 


Paying homage at temples and ashrams and to 
holy men, as our leaders sometimes do, achieves 
nothing but publicity. It will not change the 
country. Only three forces can succeed in uniting 
this highly individualistic, fissiparous conglomera- 
tion of ethnic groups which make up the fabric of 
this ancient land — (a) war which threatens every- 
one and provides unity out of hate and fear; (b) a 
new avatar who can take on the individual struggle 
for realisation of the Divine and elevate the average 
man from his petty self; and (c) that urge which is 
still strong in countless people capable of self- 
sacrifice and heroics if they can surrender to a 
higher soul. . 

But as long as there is no such higher soul to 
follow, individual drives will continue to turn into 
purely selfish channels to the detriment of the 
country’s development. 

The only hope held out is the work of the 
educated young, struggling without support or 
finance in many parts of India today to solve local 
problems, but who have recognised a modern truth, 
that we must work without thought of the fruits of 
work, if our people are to be helped to find them- 
selves.L] 
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To avail of these tax incentives, many industrialists and Business 
Houses have eagerly taken up Rural Development projects in the rural 
areas. 


You are welcome to choose any of the beneficent schemes? like : 


construction of school buildings, dispensaries, street paths, drinking 
water wells, dwelling houses for the weaker sections, rural electrifica- 
tion, establishment of seed farms and similar other schemes. 


All these schemes attract 100% income tax exemption. Why not 
become a partner in the process of development of rural masses 
which will also benefit employees of the sponsoring industrialists and 
business houses who live in the nearby villages? 


For further details please contact Shri K.S. Bhoria, Deputy 
Secretary, Development, Haryana, Chandigarh. 


| | J. D. GUPTA, 

hos Commissioner & Secy. to Govt., 
. Haryana, Dev. & Panchayat Deptt., 
:. Chandigarh. 
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Child-kidnapping Rackets 
Study of Some Aspects 


B.D. 


TH most commonly known reason for kidnapping 

children is to collect ransom money. Another 
frequently mentioned cause for kidnapping female 
children is to use them for prostitution. In addition, 
however, from time to time several cases are repor- 
ted when boys are kidnapped for being used as 
beggars or smugglers or to provide cheap labour. 
It is with this last aspect that we are concerned in 
this article. 

In writing about such a subject one feels a deep 
sense of responsibility. By exaggerating the evil a 
journalist can unwittingly create a false scare. On 
September 8, 1980, the Indian Express reported 
that Salem district of Tamilnadu was in the grip 
of a child-lifting scare. In the process an old woman 
who might well have been innocent was burnt to 
death by an angry crowd. In this case, while reports 
of child kidnapping may have been genuine, clearly 
rumour-mongering had led to over-reaction on the 
part of the crowd. I have been collecting evidence 
on this subject for several months and below I have 
tried to present the facts in as sober a manner as 
possible. 

Although we are mainly concerned with the evid- 
ence of the past two or three years, it may be men- 
tioned that such reports have been available right 
through the past decade. This is as far back as my 
investigation goes, though the evil may have existed 
earlier also. 

I may also point out that although at some 
places I depict the role of the police in an unfavour- 
able light, I have deep admiration for those police 
officers who, even if to a limited extent, have tried 
to curb this racket. 

About a decade back several reports about maim- 
ing of children for begging in Bombay, specially at 
Haji Malang Hill, 10 miles from Kalyan, had been 
received. A reference to this has been made in a 
study of child kidnappings by the Children's Aid 
Society, Bombay, published in 1973. 

Around the same time the Indian Express pub- 
lished a report about a boy who escaped from his 
captors in a village in Howrah district, West Bengal, 
and later told the police that he saw at least seven 
boys and girls kept in iron cages. Some of them 
were bleeding, while the eyes of one had been gouged 
out. A reference to this news has also been made in 
Young Runaways,a study by S. Devdas Pillai and 
K.M. Kapadia. The authors state that some of the 
runaway children are kidnapped. Some children of 
both sexes are maimed and mutilated to hide their 
identity. 

In early 1980 a 13-year-old boy who had been 
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working in a tea stall in Old Delhi for some time 
approached the police to report the presence of a 
body in the Red Fort grounds. While taking down 
his statement the police officers noticed huge scars 
on his body streching from neck to stomach. On 
being questioned the boy replied that he was 
kidnapped from his village (he did not remember 
the name of the village) nearly a decade earlier. 
After being kidnapped he was confined at a number 
of houses in various cities where he was kept 
semi-starved and was beaten up. One day the alleged 
kidnappers brought someliquid (a corrosive acid) 
in a bottle and poured it all over his body while 
he was sleeping. From then on he was taken to 
various crowded places and was forced to beg. The 
days proceeds were collected by a member of the 
gang every evening. He is understood to have told 
the police officials that the kidnappers used to rub 
mustard oil on the scars on his body to make them 
resemble the marks of leprosy. He was never given 
any share of the money he collected by begging. 
There were about a dozen other children between 
the ages of 6 and 13 years in the place where he was 
confined. 

After some years of this wretched life, this boy 
was able to run away from his captors and started 
earning his livelihood by working at the dhaba. 
(This old case was reported recently in the Times 
of India). 

Nearly a decade back, five-year-old Murugan was 
kidnapped while he was on his way to school in 
Somnathapuram near Tiruchendur in Tamilnadu. 
He was made captive by a gang of leprosy afflicted 
persons who used children for begging and smugg- 
ling narcotics. Some children were mutilated before 
being sent out for begging, though Murugan was 
spared. While travelling in a train Murugan man- 
aged to get off at a station and escaped from the 
gangsters. This old case was reported recently in 
the Indian Express. 

On January 9, 1981, Ramesh and Shailesh, two 
children in their early teens, were collecting dona- 
tions in Dalmianagar, Bihar, using the receipts of 
a Saharanpur orphanage. Persistent questioning - 
by an alert person led to Shailesh breaking down 
and confessing that they wete being used by a man 
who had brought them to that town. When this 
man was apprehended, some printed receipt books 
and counterfoils pertaining to the Saharanpur 
orphanage were found in his bag. When questioned 
by the police, this man (who gave his name as 
Maqbool Khan) confessed that he belonged to an 
inter-State gang of kidnappers, and he also gave 
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the names of two other persons — Bala Prasad of 
Varanasi and К.С. Srivastava of Nagpur — who 
he alleged were the leaders of the gang. Ramesh 
said he had been kidnapped from a cinema house 
in Varanasi and handed over to a fierce-looking 
man. This man locked up Ramesh in a small room, 
beat him up savagely with red-hot iron rods and 
told him to forget his relatives and friends. He 
was told that in future he would have to work as 
ordered and if he refused he would be killed. Then 
he was taken to Agra, Lucknow, Kanpur, Allaha- 
bad, Obra, Chunar, Renukoot, Mughalsarai and 
finally Dalmianagar to collect funds for an imagi- 
nary orphanage. Similarly Shailesh had been 
kidnapped from the Varanasi station, beaten up, 
and told that his parents would be murdered if he 
disobeyed orders; he too was forced to collect 
donations. 

On receiving the information the police rushed 
to Varanasi and raided Bala Prasad’s tea shop and 
found receipt books of orphanages of Saharanpur 
and Kanpur and badges used by the children of 
orphanages. A letter written by a woman who 
was director of a Nagpur orphanage was also seized. 
When they traced this lady in Negpur the sus- 
picions of the police grew stronger but they could 
not find any specific evidence against her. The 
other orphanages of Kanpur and Saharanpur were 
found to be non-existent. Despite getting further 
evidence of the kidnapped children seen travelling 
in the company of these gangsters, the police could 
not bust the gang or arrest its leaders (This case 
was reported in July 1981 issue of Probe monthly. 
It was also published in a small way in several 
leading newspapers). | 

A teenaged student, Nageswara Rao, belonging 
to Pamade village in Anantpur region of Andhra 
Pradesh, disappeared during a train journey and 
was restored to his parents after 14 months, but 
with his limbs chopped off and face disfigured. He 
was picked up by a police constable in Ludhiana’s 
main shopping centre in September 1980. He was 
bleeding, with his tongue cut, left toes chopped of, 
four teeth knocked out and face disfigured. The 
boy had lost his memory because of the electric 
shock treatment given to him. The police suspected 
that Nageswara Rao had been abducted by a gang 
of beggars who made him look like a leper. (This 
news item was recently released by PTI). 

Anil Kumar, 14, was kidnapped from Madhaura 
Bazar of Chapra district and taken to Patna in 
June 1981. Around the same time Ghanshyam 
Singh of Kubauli village in Samastipur district was 
picked up from Jaghat and brought to Patna. 
These two boys, along with five others, were kept 
in a Fraser Road hotel Three of them were sent 
to Sultanganj in Bhagalpur district by train, two 
others were handed over to some buyers, while 
Anil and Ghanshyam managed to run away while 
they were being taken from one place in Patna to 
another and were told by some sympathetic passers- 
by to seek shelter in a nearby office of a news- 
paper (Aaj). Though the police were promptly 
informed, no arrests could be effected. Doubts 
have been expressed that these children were meant 
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for satisfying the lust of sexully perverted men (news 
item published recently in Aaj, Patna). 

Ram Bahadur was an inmate of an orphanage in 
Kanpur from where he was picked up by an un- 
known person and sold to a landlord in Ludhiana. 
Both his hands got chopped off while threshing 
wheat. In an uncoscious state he was left outside 
the hospital in Ludhiana. Later both his hands 


were amputated and he was forced to beg in the ` 


Streets for some time before he found a fresh lease 
of life in the Novedac Prosthetic Centre (This case 
was reported recently in Patriot). 

A recent police raid on several dhabas of Ghulam- 
pur, a small town on G.T. Road near Allahabad, 
revealed another aspect of this sordid racket. At 
these dhabas twelve boys who had earlier been 
brought from various parts of the country under 
false promises of attractive jobs or had been kid- 
napped and brought were being forced to lead the 
wretched life of slaves. They were underfed and 
forced to work long hours without wages. They 
were not allowed to talk to outsiders. If they pro- 
tested, they were beaten up or even whipped. The 
dhaba owners who held them captive owned fire- 
arms and often threatened to kill them. (This case 
was reported recently in Ravivar, Hindi weekly pub- 
lished from Calcutta.) 

According to a PTI news item dated July 1, 1982, 
quoting police sources, a 13-year-old child-lifter 
was caught with an 18 month-old baby (the kid- 
napped son of a railway employee of Jamalpur) at 
Kiul station of Eastern Railway. In his confessional 
statement to the police the child-lifter said that he 
and other kidnapped children worked for agents 
operating in Mokameh and elsewhere. 

A UNI news item from Samastipur dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1981, stated that thirteen boys were rescued 
by the police from their captors at Muktapur. It 
was alleged that these boys had been kidnapped. 
Around the same time, this news report stated, 
seven Harijan children were rescued at the Samasti- 


pur railway station when they were allegedly being . 


taken to Calcutta. All of them belonged to Naya 
Dharampura village under Patouri police station 
of the district and were being taken allegedly by a 
person of the same village. Allthe children repor- 
tedly told the police that they were lured by their 
captor without the knowledge of their parents. 

A large number of children have been kidnapped 
from the Seelampur region of Delhi. Seelampur, 
New Seelampur, Jaffrabad, Chauhan  Bangar, 
Brahmpuri, Maujpur — all these are adjacent areas 
in the trans-Yamuna area of Delhi, and the entire 
belt has reported a large number of missing child- 
ren, resulting in a kidnapping scare. This region, 
specially Jaffrabad area, suddenly became the centre 
of attraction when on May 19 this year an angry 
mob attacked a building known as Kashmiri build- 
ing which they suspected was the centre of the 
activities of a gang of kidnappers. 

Aziz, 11 years, had been missing since April 13. 
He is reported to have been seen on the morning 
of May 18 by Shamir, a neighbourhood child, 
shouting for help from a window in Kashmiri 
building. Shamir reported the matter to Aziz’s 
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toother, Noorjahan, who lives nearby. Soon Noor- 
jahan reached Kashmiri building but she was not 
allowed to enter it. Later, on strong public pres- 
sure the police registered a complaint and Bashir’s 
house was also searched. 

When I visited Jaffrabad I was told that Aziz 
and his parents were not available for comment 
as they had gone to live at another place for some 
days, but on an earlier occasion Noorjahan had 
told a journalist the following about the search: 
Only a few rooms of the building were shown to 
them. Regarding the locked rooms, Noorjahan and 
others were told that these rooms could not be 
opened as ferocious dogs were locked inside those 
rooms, 

Now there are also some problems in meeting 
Shamir. When a journalist was talking to a tea shop 
owner the shopkeeper summoned a boy calling him 
Jaanib and told the journalist that he was the boy 
who had seen Aziz in Kashmiri building. This boy 
confirmed to the journalist that he had seen Aziz. 
However when I went to that shopkeeper in the 
company of the same journalist, a trusted colleague, 
the shopkeeper totally denied having identified 
the boy on the earlier occasion. The account of the 
Aziz case we give here is based on our judgement 
as formed in interviews with several people, pub- 
lished press reports and an investigation report 
еч by the Delhi unit of the Bharatiya Janata 

arty. 
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În mid-July Aziz was restored to his parents 


under mysterious circumstances. Press reporters: 


who had gathered at the police headquarters were; 
however, not allowed to interview him. A journalist 
who talked to him Jater at his Jaffrabad house re- 
ported that there were several contradictions in the 
statemente made by Aziz to him vis-a-vis the state- 
ment issued by the police regarding him. He also 
reported that the boy appeared to have been drug- 
ged x suffered a loss of memory (Sun, July 31, 
1982). 

The BJP report mentions the following additional 
facts about the kidnapping at Seelampur: In at least 
three cases of missing children the police has persis- 
tently refused to lodge reports. The police have 
been terrorising the parents of Aziz. Twentythree 
specific cases of missing children are mentioned re- 
garding which, according to the report, no effort has 
been made to trace the children. No specific investi- 
gation has been made in Dehra Dun regarding the 
two children whose particulars along with names of 
the schools and roll numbers were found in Kash- 
miri building. No investigation has been made into 
the whereabouts of Rajesh, another missing child 
whose school-bag was recovered from Kashmiri 
building. Ibrahim’s son has been missing for some 
time and his photograph with an inmate of 
Kashmiri building has been located. But instead of 
being helped Ibrahim has only suffered further at the 
hands of the police. One local girl Shabnam Parveen 
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told the committee that she was forcibly dragged 
into Kashmiri building in March 1982. The local 
Police has been acting in league with Bashir Ahmed 

‚ who is a notorious criminal. People of the area re- 

. covered a bag containing a large number of clothes 
and shoes, photographs and diaries. Photographs of 
these clothes and shoes were taken. But ,the police 
recorded only five pairs of shoes, and no "mention of 
clothes, photographs and diaries was made. 

While we appreciate the work of the BJP, we 
would like to-point out some minor flaws. It is 
alleged in this report that two children were kidnap- 
ped from Gali No. 10 of Vishwasnagar. Despite our 
best efforts we could not trace the family of these 
children in that gali. The addresses of Kesari Khat- 
toon and Kulsun Begum are given as being in A-1 
block; this should have been given as E-1 block. 
The purpose of pointing out these errors is only to 
assist future investigations. 

Kesari Khatoon lives in a jhuggi settlement of 
New Seclampur. Her son, Mohammad Daoud, 
about 20 years old, has been missing for a long 
time. All inquiries made regarding his whereabouts 
have proved futile and the report lodged at the 
police station has also not yielded any results. 

On May 19, like most other people of the area, 
Kesari also went to the Kashmiri building. She says 
that the police asked them to have a look at the 
items seized at the house, by turns. While looking 
at the clothes seized from the building, she identified 
a ‘tehmed’ as belonging to her son. She also found 
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a passport-size photograph of her missing son. 
When she told the policemen about this they took 
away the ‘tehmed’ from her and tore up the photo- 
graph. 

Recently, when I interviewed Kesari Khatoon in 
the presence of another journalist colleague, I 
asked her how she could be so certain that the — 
‘tehmed’ belonged to her son. She agreed there 
could be another ‘tehmed of’ the same colour, design 


. and size, but she distinctly remembered that some 


time before his disappearance Daoud’s ‘tehmed’ had 
been torn on one side, and he had wanted it to be 
stitched. As she was busy he had stitched it him- 
self using a particular type of thick thread. Kesari 
added that she had recognised the ‘tehmed’ found in 
Kashmiri building by the spot where it had been 
stitched in a particular way. 

Near Kesari’s jhuggi lives Kulsun Begum. When 
I visited the basti she was not present in her hut. 
I talked to her grown-up daughter, Aasma, who 
said she was familiar with all that her mother had 
seen as she had told her about all this in detail. 

Two brothers of Aasma — Aas Muhammad, 7, 
and Iqbal, 9 — were lost at the Old Delhi Railway 
station. On May 19, her mother Kulsun Begum 
too had gone to Kashmiri building and identified the 
half-pants belonging to one of her sons. Asked how 
she could be so sure, Aasma replied that some time 
before her brother was lost he had spilled some 
nail polish on the half-pants. In addition, its 
elastic binding had got loose and she had used some 
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woollen thread to fasten the half-pants. It was by 
these two identification marks that they were sure 
that they had rightly identified the garment. 

Several people who met me pointed out that the 
large number of shoes, bags; clothes, etc., of 
children found in the building (in a crumpled state) 
confirmed their suspicions. The police have issued 
a statement that these could have belonged to 
Bashir Ahmed’s own children. However, this does 
not explain the specific items identified. by some 
persons. 

We found that several local people were agitated 
that even the Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid who had 
consoled them and said he would secure justice—and, 
according to some people, had taken away several 
item from the Kashmiri building as evidence—had 
so far not done anything to expose the sordid 
goings-on. 

In a statement on August 7, P.K. Chandla and 
М.К. Arya, two leaders of BJP, said that буе 
members of a gang of child-lifters were stoned to 
death by the public on July 8 at Sampla railway 
Station near Rohtak in Haryana when eight persons 
in the garb of sadhus were found carrying some 
children while travelling in a train from Delhi. 
According to these two persons, the child-lifters had 
said they were members of a Delhi-based gang. 
(This was confirmed in an interview with Chandla 
and Arya). 

The newly-born baby of Urmila Tripathy was 
stolen from Rani Chhogi Devi Birla Matri Mandir 
in Varanasi, and one man and two women who 
seemed to be familiar with the hospital and had 
been seen there on several earlier occasions were 
suspected. The baby was then sold to a childless 
couple for Rs 5000. A hospital nurse who 
cooperated got Rs 1000 but the real culprits were 
the owners of a “maternity clinic" in a nearby 
village. The baby was recovered in a few days and 
handed over to the parents. 

Sunday magazine, which reported this incident, 
added: “This is not an isolated case. On the 
night of March 26, for example, the Ghazipur 
police recovered a baby which had been stolen from 
the district hospital of Ghazipur on February 22. 
Besides, there have been other cases of babies being 
stolen, specially in the districts of Gorakhpur, 
Deoria and Basti". 

The article also: pointed out: ‘Children are said 
to be especially useful in smuggling as they often 
manage to slip the eyes of the customs and excise 
Officials. They are trained to cross the border 
avoiding the main thoroughfares. Besides, the risk 
of identification is far less, as most of the children 
do not know the identities of the leaders. A 
constant watch is kept on these children so that 
they do not speak with other people..." | 

Some time back Patriot had reported another 
case of an infant missing from a Delhi hospital. A 
middle-aged mother, Bhagwani of Nirankari Colony 
had alleged that she gave birth to twins — a son 
and a daughter — and had seen them soon after 
the birth. Then she was given injections which made 
her unconscious. Only one child — the daughter — 
was given to her. - 
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Recently Patriof reported a spurt in kidnappings 
of children in Patna. The guardians of the missing 
children had written to the then Home Minister, 
Zail Singh seeking a CBI probe as the State police 
were not keen to trace the culprits. Even some 
suspects who were identified as the kidnappers were 
released by the police without proper investigation, 
the guardians had complained. 

Following the kidnapping and murder of a boy 
in Tri Nagar, Delhi, in December last year, there 
were angry demonstrations on January 1 this year. 
The demonstrators demanded suspension ofa local 
police officer. It was alleged that some of the 
suspects had been Jet off at the intervention of an 
MP. 
In the city of Dacca, a courageous man, Akram 
Hussain, Chairman of the National Committee of 
Slum Dwellers, not only exposed the racket of 
kidnapped children being used for begging purposes 
but even gave the address of the Dacca syndicate 
which operated an organised racket of a begging 
team of mutilated destitutes in Dacca. It is another 
matter that concerted efforts were not made for 
busting that racket. · 

In the same city a British doctor, Dr Jack Preger, 
who has attracted widespread attention not only by 
his devotion to providing medicare to the poor but 
also by his courageous exposure of corruption in 
aid agencies, also came across striking evidence of 
the operations of such gangs. To quote from his 
findings: “I have examined a number of these 
beggars, who are put out each morning by the 
syndicate and collected, with their takings, in the 
evenings, and found in some cases their injuries are 
surprisingly symmetrical. For example, the amputa- 
tion operations carried out on the fingers of one 
hand are matched in this case by identical opera- 
tions on the fingers of the other hand, at the corres- 
ponding sites. Of course, some road and rail 
accidents do inflict roughly corresponding injuries 
on the limbs and the favoured operation sites would 
also correspond. But there are simply too many 
beggars on the Dacca streets with symmetrical 


_amputations for one’s suspicions not to be arous- 
33 


ed”. 

According to other evidence collected by Dr Pre- 
ger, the Dacca begging syndicate also had a squad 
of beggars with severe malformations of the limbs. It 
appeared from the type of malformations that some 
of these were not congenital but had been accquired 
by binding up the limbs for a period (This infor- 
mation was first reported in Frontier and con- 
formed in an interview with Dr. Preger). 

He has also revealed that the syndicate which 
organised this racket was quite powerful and it was 
likely that it even had links with the police. This 
was indicated by the fact that quite a few of its 
members were left untouched in the course of police 
operations to round up vagrants and common 
beggars. 

. The Home Ministry, the Social Welfare Ministry, 

civil liberties organisations and all socially cons- 
cious people should examine all these facts and 
take steps to save innocent children kidnapped by 
gangsters. | ] 
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Women and Rural Development 


M.S. SWAMINATHAN 


Тт Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980-85) includes for 

the first time in the history of planning in India 
a separate chapter on Women and Development". 
The Sixth Plan document states that “‘excessive 
mortality in female children resulting in persistent 
decline in sex ratio, low rate of literacy and low 
economic status stress the need for greater attention 
to the economic emancipation of women." 

The Plan document further states that “Тһе major 
thrust of the Sixth Plan in the field of welfare of 
women is their economic upliftment through greater 
opportunities for salaried, self and wage employ- 
ment. For this purpose, appropriate technologies, 
services and public policies will be introduced. The 
technological package will include imparting new 
skills and upgrading existing skills. The service 
package will pay attention to training and credit 
needs and to marketing. The public policy package 
will include measures in the area of ownership 
rights, enforcement of wage laws and employment 
impact assessment with reference to the employment 
of women in development projects. Women’s orga- 
nisations will be assisted to grow in effectiveness. 
Specific attention will be paid for the removal of 
socio-economic biases resulting in the neglect of 
female children and women. Measures for the 
improvement of health and nutritional status will 
be strengthened. Programmes relating to education, 
health, nutrition and employment would no doubt 
go a long way in the removal of social disabilities 
facing women. However, the improvements in the 
socio-economic status of women would depend to 
a large extent on the social change in the value 
system, attitudes and social structure prevailing in 
the country.” 

The Sixth Plan document also mentions: “Poverty 
persists under conditions where the human resource 
is undervalued and material resources are over- 
valued. The primary objective of planned develop- 
ment should, therefore, be the provision of work 
opportunities to all. Education, employment and 
development should become catalysts of each other 
and should lead to the improvement of the quality 
of life in both rural and urban areas.” How can we 
give operational content to these sentiments under 
conditions of widespread indifference and inertia 
in most Government departments as well as in 
society in general on the whole question of the 
involvement of women in development? 

-, The analysis made by the Registrar-General of 
the 1981 census data has clearly shown that the only 
positive correlation observed between success of 
family planning programmes and any other factor 
is female literacy. We recognise that population 
stabilisation is essential for national survival and 
we know that education of women which is the 
key to their economic emancipation is a must for 
this purpose. The available data, however, reveal 
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a sad situation with régard to female literacy. Of 
the total number of adult illiterates in the country, 
women constitute the majority. In some States, 
the female literacy rate is as low as 4 per cent (the 
corresponding figure for men being 28 per cent). 
Even in the most progressive States, there is a 
visible difference. There are sharp differences in the 
enrolment of girls and boys in elementary school. 
As many girls in the age group 6 to 14 are out of 
school as are in. 

Averages often hide many ugly facts. If we 
examine State average literacy rates further, the 
position is very unsatisfactory with reference to 
Scheduled Castes in general and Scheduled Caste 
women in particular. There are 46 districts in the 
country (mainly in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh) where the 
literacy rate among Scheduled Caste women is less 
than one per cent, going down even to 0.2 per cent 
in some cases. At every level it seems that girls 
and women are neglected. 

The 35 years since Independence have witnessed 
a phenomenal growth in facilities for education in 
the country. Also, several steps have been taken 
to help the children of economically and socially 
handicapped sections of the population to derive 
benefit from the available educational opportunities. 
Incentives for women teachers, separate facilities 
for girls, provision of scholarships, books, clothes 
and midday meals are some examples. High-level 
committees have been set up from time to time to 
examine the specia] needs of first-generation learners 
and to suggest methods of minimising school drop- 
outs and ensure the attainment of the educational 
goals enshrined in the constitution. 

Several innovative educational procedures have 
been introduced in different parts of the country to 
meet the needs of special categories of the popula- 
tion. Some examples are the “Meadow School” 
of Tarabhai Modak, the Mobile Schools for chil- 
dren of Gujjars started in Jammu and Kashmir 
and the whole family educational system introduced 
for migrant labour by Mobile Creches. There are 
numerous examples of this kind in different parts 
ofthe country. What we have to learn is the con- 
version of the unique into the universal. We are 
yet to institutionalise good and effective approaches 
and coalesce small droplets of isolated activity into 
a mass movement. 

The basic constraints spring from the rigid frame- 
work of the formal school system and its known 
deficiencies such as its failure to meet the needs of 
the people, its failure to understand the inability 
to attend school which springs from economic 
causes, its failure to adapt itself to those conditions. 
So after thirty-five years, there isa belated realisa- 
tion that the formal system is inadequate in both 
size and content, that many remain and will con- 
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tinue to remain outside it, and that the needs of 
those outside have to be met by an alternative 


system, which, for lack of any other name, is now . 


called non-formal education. 

It should be made clear that it is the system 
which is non-formal, not education. Education is 
neither formal nor non-formal in itself. True edu- 
cation is that which provides the skills, the know- 
ledge, the attitudes that people need to live their 
lives well and to develop themselves as human 
beings. Surely that is the goal of all education — 
but the structure, the content and the methods of 
each system are different. The: chief difficulty of 
the formal system is that the methods, strücture 
and content are provided by the so-called “edu- 
cated” for the benefit of the so-called “uneducated”. 
They tend therefore to reflect the needs, interests, 
priorities, prejudices and concerns of the providers, 
who have, till recently, rarely asked the question 
whether they also met the needs of the users. Hence 
the debates about how many languages and in which 
order and when, about the value of various subjects 
as mental disciplines, about vocational and academic 
biases. All of these reflect the experiences of the 
educated middle-class who man the formal system. 


But if a viable alternative system is to be devised, ‘it 


must begin from the needs of the users, those who 
wish to be educated, if they do. 

The first exercise, then, is to attempt to describe 
the women and girls whom the formal system has 


failed to educate. Who are they? In one word, the 
poor. But to classify them further, they arethe 
people for whom economic necessity determines the 
pattern of life, for whom time is too precious a 
commodity in terms of money to be wasted within 
the four walls of a school These are the vast 
numbers of women in the unorganised sector — 
farm labourers and small peasant women working 
on their own family land or hiring themselves out 
with their men as labour; women working in cons- 
truction, mines, quarries and railways carrying 
heavy loads; women working all day at cottage. 
industries like making bidis, matches, laces, chikan 
and other handicrafts; women carrying fish, vege- 
tables and other produce to market; women gather- 
ing, processing, selling forest products. In 25 per 
cent of families in poverty, women are the sole or 
chief breadwinners. Then there аге the young girls 
— engaged in the dullest yet most necessary of 
family tasks, collecting precious water, firewood and 
fodder for the animals, caring for babies, young 


children and animals, doing the household chores: 


while older women are out at work, slowly taking 
part in the crafts and productive processes that go 
onallthe time in the home, apprentices to life. 


Third, the minorities — the women and girls living . 


in remote isolated areas in mountains, forests and 
deserts; the tribals; the nomads; self-employed 
families on the move and migrant workers ona 
regular beat; the pavement-dwellers and urban petty 
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traders; the Muslim women in purdah. And lastly, 
there are vast numbers of the invisible, cutting 


across the other strata, poor too, but for different. 


reasons —: the widows, orphans, destitute, abandon- 
ed, the unseen and uncared for, many of whom 
drift into beggary or prostitution to earn a liveli- 
hood. These are the uncounted millions who have 
never entered the four walls of a classroom. 

What do they need? Firstly, ways and means to 
enable them to earn money, or earn more if they 
are employed, or contribute more effectively to the 
family income by their labour if family workers; the 
system must recognise and accept this, not only in 
terms of timing of education, but by actively seeking 
to improve economic skills. Secondly, reduction of 
sheer drudgery which will offer them some leisure, 
part of which they might like to use for developing 
their own talents and interests; this requires econo- 
mic intervention, provision of basic facilities like 
water, promotion of inventions and a variety of 
other things besides education. Is this not too vast a 
requirement for the educational system to respond 
to meaningfully? What can the educators do? How 
can an educational curriculum be built on these 
needs? 

Before trying to design yet another curriculum, 
it might be worth looking at what is already hap- 
pening in the field. Adult education is by no 
means anew concept in our country, and in the 
last 35 years, there has been a vigorous growth of 
all sorts of women’s programmes, many of which 


contain an educational core. There is, in fact, 


already a proliferating set of non-formal education 
programmes up and down the country sponsored by 
Ministries of Agriculture, Health, Women’s Welfare, 
Social Welfare, and numerous voluntary and auto- 
nomous agencies. What do their curricula look like? 
With a few outstanding and honourable exceptions, 
almost all of them rest on three major pillars: 
(a) crafts, (b) nutrition, and (c) health. 

The first category generally includes subjects like 
sewing, tailoring, embroidery, food preservation 
and a few ladylike leisure-time crafts; they are clear- 
ly outcomes of the experience of middle-class house- 
wives who think in terms of keeping women ‘busy’ 
during the idle afternoon hours when the housework 
is done and with a view to generating a little extra 
income for the housewife with time to spare, though 
rarely are they taught in commercially viable forms. 
These are not what the hard-pressed working mother 
with little leisure needs. Of course, such skills are 
pleasant and often useful, but of low priority to 
low-income women. 

The second area, nutrition, generally teaches 
people in theory about what they can rarely afford 
to eat. Here again, the poor need the wherewithal 
to eat better even before they need the information 
as otherwise the knowledge becomes a mockery. As 
in the first example, the curriculum has arisen out 
of the experience of a different category — this time 
the Western-oriented women home scientists; on the 
assumption that the woman is the main decision- 
maker and planner of the family diet. This may be 
far from true of the Indian family, particularly 
amongst the poor, where the control over spending 
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is most often found with the men. (There is, in fact, 
an excellent case for making nutrition education, 
especially in relation to child malnutrition and 
female malnutrition, a core subject of study for men 
belonging to these groups). 

The third area, health, includes environmental 
hygiene, child care, family planning — but again 
in ways which are not practical in the Indian situa- 
tion. Improved environmental hygiene may require 
for instance, filling up of pools, building of latrines 
and compost pits, or other activities in which the 
entire community 1з involved, and the men's role is 
vital; family planning decisions can hardly be taken 
by women alone without consulting their menfolk; 
child care is, it is true, generally left to the girls, 
but the entire family participates. Education focus- 
sed around these subjects tends to be both restric- 
tive and frustrating — restrictive in leaving out vast 
areas of interest many of which are more vital for 
the women, frustrating because of their impractical 
nature, Rarely does one come across women who 
have graduated from such courses designing chulhas, 
building compost pits, running canteens or adminis- 
tering first aid, leave alone becoming tailors. 

So far it reads like an object lesson in how not to 
frame a curriculum. What then do the women and 
girls of the poor need for education? Basic to all 
skills are literacy and numeracy, “but these 
must be linked to others. Firstly, skills that in- 
crease economic power — skills for employment, 
upgrading traditional skills and entering non-tradi- 
tional avenues. Then, skills for organisation and 
management — marketing, accounting, book-keep- 
ing, record-keeping, handling meetings, negotiations, 
contracts, legal requirements. Third, skills needed 
for improving the quality of life — not only nutri- 
tion and hygiene but medical care and first ald, 
designing and building household improvements, 
like smokeless chulhas, biogas plants or improved 
chakkis and transport. Lastly, but very importantly, 
the growth of individual and group self-confidence, 
including the ability to handle people and situa- 
tions ranging from attempted rape to bribery and 
corruption or harassment, the ability to handle: 
bank officials, policemen and all the innumerable 
symbols of authority while being a woman. Such a 
curriculum spans language, mathematics, science, 
socialstudies — but all in unconventional forms, 
needing unconventional tools. 

‚ The new curriculum raises three immediate ques- 
tions. Where are the people who can teach all this? 
For the teachers, the instructors, are themselves the 
products of a middle-class academic education. Few, 
if any, may have the knowledge or the skills needed 
to teach other women how to run a wayside 
dharamsala, conduct a meeting, fulfil a contract, 
talk back to an official, bulld a food processor, or 
do any one of these simple-looking but daunting 
tasks. Where are the textbooks for this kind of 
education? They have yet to be written. The weary 
old primary school readers with their limited and 
sexist conception of women will have to give way to . 
a whole set of new materials including technical 
literature, “how to do it" pamphlets, work-books, 
practice-sheets and kits of various kinds. And then 
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the practical problems of time and place — where 
and when to hold classes for women and girls 
already exhausted by a more than full work day, for 
most of them carry the ‘double burden’ of being 
housewives as well as workers. Is night-time educa- 
tion practical? Perhaps a midday class with a meal 
provided may be the solution for some groups — 
but what about the isolated few, those in forests and 
mountains, those who are out from dawn to dusk? 
To make education for women and girls in 
poverty a reality much more is needed than educa- 
tional innovation. Two kinds of ‘social. revolution 
are needed — one which permits employers to con- 
sider letting women off early, i.e., work part-time for 
full wages, or providing some leisure during the 
working day; another which allows men to share the 
burden of child care and housework so that some 
time is available in the evenings. Both of these seem 
remote possibilities in the present social situation. 


This may well be the rock on which the programme ` 


of non-formal education flounders in many places. 
Yet a start has to be made and educational innova- 
tion may be the place to make it. The timid earlier 
approach which hoped to ‘encourage’ girls to come 


to school by. providing women teachers failed . 


because it did not comprehend the depth and nature 
of the problem. ‘But now that the dimensions are 
beginning to .be visible, only a multi-faceted 
approach, a combination of strategies, can make a 
breakthrough in the education of women and girls 
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— a combination which includes new structures for 
education, new content and new methods and 
materials. 

Only then can we hope to see a new generation 
of women and girls who have been educated to be 
themselves in the fullest sense. 


RURAL development involves integrated attention 
to maximising benefits from the developmental 
assets of the area and minimising the adverse 
impact of the developmental liabilities. Agriculture, 
including crop husbandry, animal husbandry, fishe- 
ries and forestry, is the ‘most important source 
of rural income and employment. In its projections 
on “Agriculture: Toward 2000”, FAO makes the 
following assessment of the current situation in the 
Third World regarding the position of women in 
activities connected with food and agriculture: 


“Women play crucial roles in the production, storage and 
processing of food in most societies. They make up one 
third of the work force in the developing countries. 
Women often have well-defined specialisations in food 
production and are increasingly becoming principal far- 
mers and breadwinners in countries where men migrate 
in search of work, or where divorce and separation are 
common. Fuel gathering, with.its potentially devastating 
impact on the environment that sustains agricultural pro- 
duction, is often a woman's chore.” , 

“Despite their importance to agricultural production, 
women face severe handicaps. They are, in fact, the largest 
group of landless labourers, with little real security in 
case of break-up of the family through death or divorce; 
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inheritance laws and customs discriminate against them. 
Land reform and settlement programmes usually give sole 
title — and hence the security needed for obtaining pro- 
duction credits — to the husband. Agricultural develop- 
ment programmes are usually planned by men and aimed 
at men. Mechanisation, for example, alleviates the burden 
of tasks that are traditionally men's responsibility, leav- 
ing women's burdens unrelieved or even increased. The 
excess burden of work on women (the **double day" of 
the farmwork plus housework) also acts as a stimulus 
to have many children so that they can help out with 
chores from an early age. Extension workers, almost 
exclusively male, aim their advice at men and at men's 
activities and crops. In some regions, this bias may 
depress production of subsistence food crops (often 
women's crops) in favour of increased production of cash 
Crops (often men's crops) so that family nutrition suffers". 
All these problems have been known and dis- 
cussed for a long time. However, the identification 
of maladies has seldom been followed by the appli- 
cation of appropriate remedies. There is hence a 
growing gap between what we know and what we 
practise. The Department of Science апа Techno- 
logy through the Centre of Science for Villages in 
Wardha has brought out an excellent compilation 
of technologies which are available for reducing 
drudgery and improving productivity in the tra- 
ditional women's occupations. In a series of articles 
entitled “Тгу asking the women first", Dr. Anil 
Agarwal of the Centre for Science and Development 
has pointed out with concrete examples how national 
programmes in biogas development, social forestry 
and drinking water supply would have been more 
successful if women had been involved both in the 


. planning and implementation phases of the con- 


cerned projects. The extensive surveys contained 
in the report of the National Committee on the 
Status of Women as well as all recent reports, 
whether relating to poverty alleviation, leprosy 
control, blindness prevention or eco-development 
ofthe Himalayas, have a common refrain, namely 
that education and active participation of women 
alone can help to realise the goals we seek. These 
reports contain practical suggestions on what can 
and should be done. Thus, the report on poverty 
alleviation indicates how the District Rural Develop- 
ment Agency can help women to take advantage of 
institutional credit through specific attention to 
project formulation and training in the requisite 
skills including producer-based marketing. We 
need a cadre of credit officers — women and men 
— who are trained in institutions like the Institute 
for Rural Management, Anand, and the National 
Institue for Rural Development, Hyderabad, in 
methods of preparing economically viable projects 
for women based on local resources, preferences and 
marketing opportunities. . | 
Today, a poor family has an economic stake in 
not sending the girl child (also frequently boys) to 
school. Can we create an economic stake in sending 
the child to school? А “Food for Learning" 
project was recommended for this purpose by the 
Expert Group on Poverty alleviation of the Plan- 
ning Commission. It may be difficult to find 
resources for such programmes on a national scale. 
To start with, can at least something be done for 
the children of families with no assets — either land 
or livestock? Studies have shown that under the 
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Employment Guarantee scheme of Maharashtra, à 
majority of women reporting at work sites belonged 
to Scheduled Castes owning no land. These are the 
very people who often suffer from the introduction 
of new technology. What we need are technologies 
which can help to achieve diversification and not 
displacement of labour use. Ifa rice transplanting 
machine is developed, it will save women from a 
back-breaking job. At the same time, it is likely 
that such a machine will render millions of women 
jobless. Perpetuation of human drudgery cannot 
be a long-term or acceptable method of employment 
generation. Can simultaneously with steps for reduc- 
ing drudgery, measures be taken which can provide 
new sources of employment involving the prepara- 
tion of value-added products from local raw mate- 
rial? Can we integrate emerging technologies like 
micro-electronics and biotechnology with traditional 
skills so that we are able to achieve a blend of the 
desirable features of both and at the same time 
avoid technological obsolescence? 

The International Rice Research Institute pro- 
poses to address this question with specific reference 
to rice-based farming systems which provide emp- 
loyment (unfortunately also involving heavy drud- 
gery) to large numbers of rural women in South- 
East Asia, The questions that will be asked in a 
special workshop will be: 

(a) What improved technologies are available for 

women-specific occupations in rice farming 

systems? ~- 

(b) To what extent are women involved in tech- 

nology development and transfer? 

(c) What are the special delivery systems which 

can ensure the availability of credit and other 

inputs to womens? 

(d) Do new technologies which tend to displace 

women from their traditional occupations lead to 

diversification of employment opportunities? 

An exercise of this kind will have to be under- 
taken with reference to every major component of 
the farm, non-farm and services sectors of employ- 
ment. However, the question still remains as to 
how we can proceed further once we know what can 
and needs to be done. This is where institutional 
Structures which can promote integrated thinking 
and action become important. Institutional struc- 
tures should not remain content with planning alone 
but should pay equal attention to delivery systems 
which can reach the target groups. 

We have adequate numbers of examples to show 
that skills in organisation and management are es- 


- sential for the success of economic programmes, 


whether based on traditional or new occupations. 
Organisational structures like the Self-employed 
Women's Association, Ahmedabad, Working Wo- 
men's Forum, Madras, etc, have shown how 
women's incomes can be elevated and stabilised by 
enabling them to take effective advantage of Gov- 
ernmenf programmes and institutional credit. 
Decentralised production techniques (home produc- 
tion of knitted garments, spices and condiments, 
electronic goods. etc.) supported by centralised ser- 
vices in areas such as the supply of raw material, 
designs, training and marketing can help women 
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immensely, The experience of the National Dairy 
Development Project has shown how effective this 
approach can be for helping illiterate women enga- 
ged in dairy enterprises. At every step we should 
be vigilant and safeguard the ultimate human 
objectives. Otherwise, the situations described by 
Ivan Illich (who incidentally was a great friend and 
admirer of J.P. Naik) in his book Shadow Work 
(1981) where the transformation of the economic 
system from a subsistence household pattern to a 


market-oriented system pushes back women from - 


equal and complementary. roles to dissimilar and 
unequal positions, will become widespread. ' 

We fortunately have the basic institutional and 
policy framework, experience and expertise neces- 
sary for making women equal and effective partners 
in every sphere of national development. We also 
have the mass media capability for effective educa- 
tion. Yét the dichotomy persists between precept 
and practice. Consequently, we have taken the 
country to the unenviable position of having a 
higher mortality rate in female children, higher 
incidence of illiteracy among women and various 
other forms of discrimination. Can we not launch 
an integrated education movement involving fully 
the mass media, particularly the radio, cinema, 
television and: Hindi and the regional language 
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^... Remember that 1 am present in thee . 
| And lose not hope | 

Each effort, each grief, 

Each joy and each pang, 

Each call of thy heart, 

Each aspiration ОЁ thy soul,..... 

All, all without exception, ;. 


.Lead thee towards me....” 


newspapers? 

Such an education movement to be successful should 
aim not merely at assisting women to acquire new 
skills and to take advantage of development projects 
but more importantly aim at the education of men. 
Many of the current difficulties stem from the dif- 


fering.perceptions of men and women — whether it . 


be in family planning or sanitation or social forestry 
or drinking water supply. The biogas- and social 
forestry programmes will not succeed so long as 
men do not take interest in saving women from 


spending several hours a day in gathering fuel wood; : 


The *Sulabh Sauchalaya" kind of sanitary toilet 
facilities will not spread so long -as men are indif- 
ferent to women's needs in this respect. Ме will 
nothave over 200,000 villages without even one 
source of safe drinking water within a reasonable 
distance, if men were to fetch the water. Examples 
of this' kind can be multiplied. The.answer thus lies 
in a two-pronged strategy involving first, thie social 


education of men, and secondly, the promotion of - 


organisations and institutional structures which can 
help women to help themselves. (Slightly abridged 
version of the J.P. Naik Memorial Lecture delivered 
by Dr Swaminathan in New Delhi on September 11, 
1982, under the auspices of the Centre for Women's 
Development Studies). - . 
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Conversation Piece 


A Fantasy on an Agitation for Freedom 


ee o lc dn du ЕСЕ 


(Being an insight into the functioning of democracy) 


S. VISWAM 


(The curtain rises on an office room. Seated on a chair-in front 
of a large table is a man reading a newspaper. The fittings and 
the setting, including the number of telephones and the pile of 
files on the table suggest that it is a VIP's office. The VIP is the 
Political Adviser to the Chief Executive. A few seconds after 
the rise of the curtain, a visitor is announced and the man gets 
up to receive him. They shake hands.) 


Political Adviser: Well, well, what brings the Chief 
Minister up here? All well? 

Chief Minister: I wish I could teil you all is well. 
In fact, it is not. Nothing is going right for me. 
Iam caught up in an unboly mess. The dissidents 
are after me, and the Opposition is after me. I 
don't know how long I wili last at this rate. 

P.A.: Come, come, surely, things con't be as bad as 
that. You are a believer, aren't you? I’m sure a 
merciful providence will keep a kindly eye on 


you. 

C.M.: How do you think I have survived all along? 
There isn't a single temple I haven't visited, 
there isn't an astrologer I have not consulted. I 
have employed the best of tantrics and have done 
whatever they asked me to. Would you believe 
it, those chaps asked me to bathe in sheep’s 
blood? But my position is still shaky. 

P.A: How come? I thought the dissidents had been 
told to lay off and mind their business? 

C.M.: Oh, those chaps I can tackle. It is these 
Courts and the newspapers that are making my 
life miserable. ; 

P.A.: The courts? Why the courts? I thought you 
had that wretched case withdrawn when you 
took over? 

C.M.: That I did, but some ass has gone to the 
federal court and the judges there are a tricky 
lot. It is now touch and go. That is bad enough, 
but the press fellows are mounting pressure. 

P.A.: What do you mean? А man in your position 
must expect some criticism, dash it. But that 
means nothing. It keeps those chaps occupied. 
Meanwhile, you carry оп. The dogs bark, but 
the caravan marches on, eh? 

C.M.: It is al Ivery well for you to sit here and smirk. 
It is I who am facing the 
time. They just don’t let up. If it is exposure of 
one atrocity one day, it is corruption the next 
day, it is dacoity the third day, it is police-poli- 
tician collusion the fourth day and so on. I don't 
have a moment of peace. And every damn thing 
that comes from my State gets splashed in papers 


all over the country. I don't know what the. 


Chief thinks of all this. 

P.A.: Now, look here, old chap, this is nothing to 
worry about. I thought it was something really 
T Why don't you tackle these boys your- 
se 
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music all the . 


- 


C.M.: Well, some of them are quite reasonable, but 
there are more “unfriendly” fellows than friendly. 
What is worsc, some people in the Secretariat 
and the police headquarters seem to be feeding 
them secret information all the time. I never 
thought some of the things would ever come out, 

. but they are now the talk of the town. 

P.A.: Keep feeding them morsels of development 
news. Invite them for dinner. Give them a tot of 
rum. Handle them gently. Boost their ego. 
Send your car to fetch them and drop them 
home. Give them free bus season tickets. If it 
doesn't work, try cash. 

С.М.: I have tried everything, cajoling and threaten- 
ing. But the stories keep appearing. And I keep 
getting calls from you know who. If only there 
was some way... 

P.A.: Yes, some of these chaps can be difficult. But 
most of them don't know what is happening 
right under their noses. They can be quite 
gullible. Haven’t you heard the famous poem? 


You can’t hope to 
bribe or twist, 
thank God! the 
British journalist. 


But, seeing what 
the man will do 
unbribed, there’s 
no occasion to. 


‘Have you tried inducements? Real inducements, I 
mean? 

C.M.: Yes and no. But what’s the use talking about 
that now? The pressure is mounting, I tell you. 
Р.А.: In that case, clamp down on them. Use “public 
interest" as your excuse. Warn them to behave. 

If they don't, then shoot them down. 

C.M.: (aghast) How can I shoot them down? 

P.A.: Quite easy. Tell the police to point the gun in 
their direction and pull the trigger. 

C.M.: What the hell! This is democracy, not dicta- 
torship. You can't go about shooting people 
down. 

P.A.: Of course you.can. All you need to do is to 
point your gun in their direction and pull the.... 

C.M.: Okay, okay, you said that before. Now try 
and talk some sense. We must do things ina way 
„which would please the Chief. 

P.A.: Then be democratic. Pass a bill in the Assemb- 
ly. Do it in "public interest". Don't over- 
publicise it. Do it quietly. 

C.M.: What kind of bill? 

Р.А Oh, anything that comes to your mind so long 
as it puts the fear of the Lord into them .The 
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best way is to take some existing Act and 
introduce some amendments to it as if the 
original Act was incomplete. Oh, you know the 
trick. But do it nicely. Why don’t you do what 
the Southern С.М. did? Nobody has said a word 
against those amendments. 

C.M.: You think it will work? 

P.A.: I bet it will. Nothing happened when your 
immediate neighbour repeated it, so why should 
it not work in your case? Just let it appear as if 
you are forced to do it on public demand because 
the minds of the people are getting corrupted by 
sensational journalism, and their morale is 
getting affected by indecent writing. Say that 
everything appearing is "'scurrilous". After all 
who is to define what scurrilous is? If they say 
itis not scurrilous, turn. round and say it is 
intended to blackmail. I don’t have to teach you 
the formula, man, Only remember, you are their 
friend and you don’t mean them any harm. You 
want only to check a few irresponsible scum who 
are bringing a bad name to the entire profession, 
etc, etc. Do it with a smile. 

C.M.: Do you think it will work? 

P.A.: I told you, didn't I? It has to work. It has 
already worked in two States, why not in your 
State? Then we can tell all our other CMs to 
replicate it. That way we can cover the entire 
country and to that extent we can make the 
Chief happy. 

C.M.: What if they don't take it in the right spirit? 
They are a touchy lot, those fellows. 

Р.А.: Then too bad for them. Tell them they don't 
know what is good for them. They will get used 
to the idea. Don't worry. Lets shake on it. (They 
shake hands. Curtain). 


Scene II 


(The curtain rises on the same setting, except that 
this time when the CM enters, he seems quite agita- 
ted and distraught.) 


P.A.: (rising and welcoming him): So, everything 
has gone according to plan, I see. 

C.M.: What plan? The fat is in the fire, I tell you. 
Pm in a bigger mess than ever before. And here 
you are, not-concerned one bit, not issuing a 

. single statement in my defence. ... 

P.A: Calm down, calm down. The heavens haven't 
fallen. The press chaps have only been issuing 
statements and threatening dharnas, etc. Surely, 
you can handle that? 

C.M.: My God, my State is burning, and here you 
are, complacent as hell. Much water has flowed, 

.my man, much water. This bloody thing has 
become a national issue. Every tuppenny hap- 
penny journalist is up in arms and shouting his 
head off. 

P.A.: Let them. They'll shout for some time and 
then calm down. 


C.M.: Don't you read the papers? Who's calming 


down? They are up to mischief, and I have 
had to tell my police chaps to beat them up 
good and proper. Now every single journalist 
in every little corner is getting worked up ... 
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P.A.: Why did you have to beat them up? I told you 
to be nice about it. 

C.M.: Yes, you also told me to shoot them down. 
Come on, the situation is worse. They have 
gone on a day's strike and are now appealing to 
the Chief to throw the bill in the wastepaper 
basket or else ... 

P.A.: Or else what? What can they do? Quit their 
jobs? Where will they go? Boycott the coverage 
of Government? What else will be left to them 
to cover? You don't know what you are saying. 
It is all over, man, all over. A little bit of fun 
here, a little beating up there, a strike here, a 
dharna there. Now, go ahead. Get a few fellows 
over and threaten them that you will put them 
behind the bars on the ground that their prose 
is highly scurrilous, Get a few others and tell 
them they are intending to blackmail. Put the 
fear of the Lord into them. They will be meek 
as lambs. You will see. ; 

C.M.: But they have gone to the Court. My hands 
will be tied. 

Р.А.: Engage a smart lawyer. Some lawyers are clever 
enough, they will convince you that the Consti- 
tution itself is unconstitutional. Keep asking for 
adjournments. Tire the fellows out. 

C.M.: You don’t know half of it. These boys are 
forming joint action committees in all the States 
and going hammer and tongs. : 

P.A.: Let them. It will keep them occupied. Mean- 
while, you pick your magistrates, your police- 
men,. your officers. You prepare for the action, 
Dash it all, man, do I have to teach you every- 
thing? 

C.M.: How will that help? If the Court throws it 
out, what do I do? 

P.A.: Don't assume the worst, man. Don't let the 
case reach the hearing stage, that's all. Keep 
getting adjournments. Change your lawyers every 
now and then, Tell each lawyer to ask for time 
in order to acquaint himself with the case. Keep 
at it. 

C.M.: I can't do it indefinitely, can I? 

P.A.: Oh, yes, you can. You did in that torture case. 
You have done it inthe blinding case. You are 
doing it in the rape case. Two years now, and 
nothing has come to the hearing stage. Well, do 
it again. 

C.M.: I сап only try. (Exit. Curtain). 


Scene III 


(The same setting. The same persons. This time 
the CM is even more distraught. He is almost in 
tears.) : 


C.M.: You got me into this mess, get me out of it. 

P.A.: I got you into this mess?,Fine fellow, you are. 
I was only trying to help. I thought if you suc- 
ceeded, we could try the same thing elsewhere 
too. Anyway, nothing is lost. The Chief has 
already given a piece of his mind to the press 
boys. Blasted them in fact. Said the heavens 
wouldn't fall if a few blows fell on them. After 
all, he himself had been beaten up once, you 
know. I must say that was а nice twist. Caught 
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that for those who govern, the first thing requir- 
ed is indifference to newspapers? But once these 
chaps boycotted question hours etc., I got a bit 
rattled. Now, there’s a ray of hop е. 


them off their guard, you know. Now, they are 
sulking. 

C.M.: Sulking, my foot. I have just had a total 
bandh on my hands and I have had to detain a 
thousand men and women, and I have ... C.M.: Nov, look here, my State is Canine and you 

P.A.: Bandhs come and bandhs go. It is all part of are seeing hope? What hope? 
democracy. Divert their attention now. Talk of P.A.: Don't be daft. When it wasa purely press 


the 20-Point Plan. Hold a Plan festival. Hold 
any festival. Talk of involvement in nation- 
building. The best way to cure the ills of demo- 
. сгасу is to give more democracy. 


C.M.: Very nice. It is like saying that the best way 


to cure crime is more crime. But diverting their 
attention is not that easy. The Opposition has 
now entered the fray in a big way. The Opposi- 
tion is more or less taking over the agitation. 
The press chaps have been saying that they were 
agitating against the bill and against my govern- 
ment which brought the bill. But the Opposition 
is saying that the agitation is against the chief 
executive. And that they are making it a national 
issue of prestige. ‘They are threatening to form 
all-party action committees . 


P.A.: (delighted, joyous). They ‘are, are they? This 


is the best piece of news you have given me. 
Now, we are on surer ground. As long as it was 
a battle between us and the press, we had to 
handle it with’ kid gloves. I was a bit worried, 
you know. I had not assessed the mood of the 
press chaps correctly. I thought they were fickle- 
minded fellows. I thought that practical politics 
consists in ignoring facts. Hasn’t someone said 
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agitation, the Chief felt that perhaps we had 
gone a bit too far. He thought some adjustment 
could be made. But now that the Opposition is 
taking over the agitation, things can be diffe- 
rent. We can now turn around and say that the 
Opposition is again proving obstructionist, 
violent, confrontationist, anti-national, sectarian, 
parochial. Anything at all.. You know, the usual 
jargon. We don't have to bother about the press 
now. If is so foolish as to hand over its agitation 
to the Opposition on a platter, then it fades out 
of the picture. Let the press sort it out with the 
Opposition. The Chief can now go ahead and 
give assent to the Bill straightaway and you can - 
have your law in your pocket. We can now 
prove that the Opposition is bent upon dislodg- 
ing a government elected by a massive mandate. 
And remember this always, we are not against 
the press. We are only against the Opposition, 
because it is against us. 


C.M.: But what happens if the case goes to the 


Court? What if it is held ultra vires? 


Р.А.: We will cross that bridge when we come to it. 


One thing at a time, my friend, one thing at a 
time. (Curtain) 
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Indian Ocean апа Jurisprudence of Peace 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER `` 


` grave issue of deep concern for India and the 
world now is the preservation of the Indian 
ocean asa zone of peace. This conference is of 
democratic lawyers whose juristic undertaking is to 
wage war on war, to demand peace as the highest 
human right, to_negate the injustice of imperial 
might claiming as right the criminal power of 
militarising oceanic waters, of using fleets equipped 
' with nuclear war-heads and of menacing all nations 
, which resist politico-economic  genuflexion with 
threats, tensions, terrible armament deals, and war- 
like manoeuvres on the high seas made possible by 
the building up of military bases оп an ever-ready- 
basis. We cerebrate in the sombre setting of nuclear 
brinkmanship by a certain super-power and the 
macabre potential.of mini-belligerencies blazing into 
a world blow-up. Remember the brooding back- 
ground: our precarious planet is an explosive ware- 
house of perhaps as many as 50000 nuclear war- 
heads estimated to possess a.homicidal potential of 
1.5 million humble Hiroshima bombs. And a certain 
. nuclear giant holds humanity hostage by refusing to 
: deelare that.it will not use the N. Bomb first. 
Human Law.and Human Justice are now on trial. 
We talk the language'of law, of human rights, of 
national sovereignty, and international obligation of 


Big Powers to divert resources from destructive : 


‚ nuclear investments in humanity’s hara-kiri onto sal- 
vationary developmental financing to free mankind 


from hunger, squalor, disease and death. According. 


to a research document prepared by a group of 
experts made public.at the Palace of Nations, 
‘Geneva, in 1980 world military expenditure reached 


500,000 million dollars; it consumes 'annually about , 


8 per cent of the world's resources. At the same 
time, there are 570 million people in the world who. 
suffer from starvation and malnutrition, while 800 
million are illiterate, 1,500 million lack adequate 
medical services and 250 million children do not go 
to school. And the pity of it is that 50 to 75 per cent 
‘of the urban population in many Third World cities 
— a fourth world of hunger and squalor, without 
even potable water — is living in slums on God's 
good egrth. The prospects for development are 
bleak if progress for disarmament recedes. The 
psychosis of arms~build-up has possessed even the 
‘developing countries which can ill afford this 
insanity. It has been estimated, as seen from a 
Gandhi Peace Foundation publication, that military 
spending has more than .doubled in the developing 
countries during the last decade, many Big Powers. 
being merchants of death, offensive and. defensive. 
Talk of development without cut-back through 
. disarmament is international double-talk plus 
baloney unlimited. 
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‘law, human justice, rights of nations, and 
prudence of peace. But law cannot be cocooned or 


Might is not right, and international law is not 


the vanishing point of jurisprudence so long as law 
does not hang limp and countries do not take orders 


lying down from big powers. The claim to keep 


the Indian Ocean a zone of peace is not meant 
against any particular super-power but for the bene- 
fit of the Indian Ocean community as & whole con- 
sisting of the littoral and hinterland cóuntries.. What : 
affects а mentionable proportion of the world's 
population affects the whole world. So much во, 
the nations everywhere hungering for peace have 
high stakes in the outcome of it all. The Prime 
Minister of 'India articulated this broad concern 
when she said: “Virtually all countries abutting the 
Indian. Ocean are of the. view that it should be.a 


‚ zone of peace. However, against their expressed 


wishes, the region has been militarised, with an 
ever-increasing presence of warships and submarines, 
and the building of bases. For the time being we 
may seem to be helpless, but the will of peaceable 
peoples must: prevail and we cannot refrain from 
giving expression to our deeply-held beliefs". 


Peace is not a promise of unreality but a prospect ` 
of actuality. The Indian Ocean as a Peace Zone is 
a big step towards this goal. ! 


We will discuss what are matters of international 
the juris- 


operate in a vacuum, and its vitality springs from a ` 
sense of social Justice fed by economic facts, politi- 
cal will and environmental nourishment. The legal 
order,’ with its semi-autonomy, is a reflection of the 
economic order and an expression of material, aspi- 
rations. So, while our focus is on the juridical goals, 
rules and modalities, our enquiry goes deeper into 
the economic matrix and the political nidus of 
human rights. The culture of peace: is interlaced 
with the material basis of life, and necessarily, the 
military presence of super-powers and striking reach 
from nuclear bases become critical for the Indian 
Ocean family. Their economy is often backward, 
their demography populous, their resources remain 
unexploited or are gobbled up by transnational giant 
enterprises often located in America Incorporated 
— not its good and vigorous people, nor creative 
and compassionate brackets, nor its weakest sections 
who are themselves victims of economic leeching, 
but its Big Business which controls American Power 


‘Unlimited. - t 


Diego Garcia and the Seventh Fleet agitate the 
waters with military waves charged with atomic 
tension, fear of physical intervention and inhibition 
of small nations’ sovereign independence. The Indian 


' Ocean cannot be reduced to an American lake. The 
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US nuclear-powered navy, patrolling the high seas 


like a divine policeman, tempts: other powers to` 


float their war vessels and build their island arma- 
ment nests and.provokes Soviet might into maritime 
‘surveillance. Inevitably, tension mounts and smaller 


.nations spend on defence and seek aid, thus mort- · 


gaging their ecónomic sovereignty and diverting 
badly needed. developmental expenditure into defence 
buying and build-up. When natural resources of the 
Third World dry up this way, the numerous poor in 
these countries are the first casualty. We, the develop- 
ing nations in the penurious ‘bracket, cannot stand 
this pathology. The tempting offer to sell arms and 
invitation to join military alliances are strategems 
to make the littoral] nations armament mendicants 


at the doorsteps of power blocs. No such-death-trap- 


should -entice independent countries bonded by 
common interests of peace and development into 
one family. We must resist seduction and abduction, 
reject blandishments of loaded loans and aids which 
‘will ‘handcuff аца footcuff our freedom and must 
assert in concert, voice in unison and claim as a 
community that military entropy in the Indian 
Ocean must end. E ' 


Our basic Stand finds approval in the UN Resolu- 
tion but well before that the conference of the non- 
aligned countries at Lusaka in 1970 evolved the 

` concept of a peaceful Indian Ocean. ae + 


The sovereignty of the plurality of Indian Ocean 
states is in constant jeopardy because now the high 
seas are not merely navigational for normal peaceful 
purposes but militarily minatory because warships 


.dangerously equipped to: rain ‘death and. mount : 


invasion, especially of the United States, are spread- 
ing terror over the zone, making the whole region 
behave according to their behests and converting an 
innocuous maritime route into a vicious canal where 
war is on sale. Other Western countries send their 
warships too, and surely, Soviet fleets do not sleep. 
In sum, a pacific community of poor countries is 
drowned in dread, with prospects of national recons- 
truction pushed to the background. | 


Hands off the Indian Ocean where indigent nations 
abound, so that all countries may equally and right- 
fully use the waters for legitimate. non-military 
missions, Without interdict or intimidation from any 
Big Power. -This is-international justice. If environ- 
mental pollution is.a delict — it is, in all legal 
systems — military pollution of the Осеапѕ is also 
an offence, even if the criminal be a Big Power. The 
demand to dismantle Diego Garcia military instal- 
lations and to restore the island to Mauritius “has 
the ring.of justice. Law is the means, justice the 
end. ` 


Politics and law, meet at many points. Students of 
politics must decode the dubious politics of the 
postponement of the convocation of the Indian 
Ocean Conference in 1981. Will it take -place in 
1983, as decided at the 36th General Assembly 
session? The politics of postponement needs to be 
exposed. Lloyd George once said: “Wars are preci- 
:pitated by motives which the statesmen responsible 
‘for them ‘dare not publicly avow. A public discussion 
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. into defence provisions. 


would drag these motiyes in their nudity into the 
open, where they would die of exposure to the 
withering contempt of humanity." Exposure of 
politicking to the disinfectant sunshine of discussion 
is our actinic function. Е 

Speaking for India, І may emphasise that оп the 
issue of the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace — cool 
peace, not ‘hot’ peace — Indira Gandhi has stated : 
our stand and reiterated it with the national con- 
sensus of 700 million people. » 

Indian insistence on demelitarisation of the Indian 
Ocean is three-dimensional — spiritual tradition, 
self-preservation apprehensions and developmental 
compulsions. A lovely expression of this core 
creed is found in Article 51 of our Founding Deed 
and we want to.live up to it. A culture of peace, 


- from Buddha to Gandhi and beyond and before, 


has pervaded the Indian centuries and coloured its 
ethos and ethics. Peace is in our people’s blood 
and Governments reflect ultimately the people's 
consciousness. So, we want peace in the Indian 
Ocean, as turbulence anywhere upsets peace every- 


where. It goes* against our grain. Secondly, our 


national survival, self-preservation and security 


want cordial and peaceful relations with all our 

neighbours and, indeed, realise that our security, and . 
progress is' better accomplished by the processes 

of prosperity flourishing around us. Isolationism : 
is obscurantism where collective security is the only 

reality. 

* Peace is indivisible as freedom is ‘indivisible. But 

our peace and freedom, our progress and march 


. into the future have been rudely, though unsuccess-. 


fully, shaken and Indian blood needlessly spilt by 


‘the reckless aggressiveness of our blood brother 


Pakistan. The people of both countries have deep 
friendly feelings. But .military dictatorships . are 
distant neighbours of their own people. The direct 


: responsibility for these attacks lies squarely on the 


military dictators protempore but the vicarious 
liability for Pakistan's aggression lies plainly on, 
the US which gives periodic dowry of dreadful 


weaponry to that country. Currently, as in the past, ^ 


Pakistan is at the receiving end of American military 
supplies with focus on us. - | 

When one-man authority, without democratic 
accountability, incarnates: as a next-door power, ` 
armed to the teeth by American might, explosive 
tension diverts badly needed.developmental resources 
In this context of struggle 
for national reconstruction, it is a terrible prospect 


Ло have. to switch the country’s scarce resources 
‘from its developmental ‘destination to its defence 


installations. E 
Again, we, like the other Indian Ocean nations, 


‘need trade routes without threats and confronta- 


tions. But with Israel armed cap-a-pie, the Suez 
Canal can become a high risk. ‘Without ‘South 
Africa going nuclear with US: blessings, . navigation 
via the Cape of Good Hope can, in an angry instant, 
become a hazard‘beyond hope. In short, the, mari- 
time militarisation of the Indian Ocean may-well 


make for crypto-terrorism gone international. “And — 
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.depend on neighbourhood good behaviour. We- 


when Diego Garcia becomes the home of the 
American Atom and political militarism becomes 
super-power realism, trepidation takes over foreign 
policy, témporising with sovereignty. Therefore, 
India, a non-aligned nation with developmental 
aspirations and facing the syndrome of frustration, 
demands peace on the high seas and oases instead 
* of bases. zs 
The catholicity and optimism of Indian culture 
postulates as a fundamental faith that the most 


re à — — 


satanic spirit will one day become а saintly soul. > 


We hate none and have hopes for everyone. The 
vigorous people, the great scientists, the thoughtful 


politicians, the leaders of religions in the United : 


States, as elsewhere, will, sooner ‘than later, respond 
to the call for showing reverence to the sacred flame 
of life and obedience to the natural law of human 
survival. We want legal muscles in defence of life. 
We ask for justice which, in the words of Lord 
Denning, is *what the right-minded members of the 
community believe to be fair' — simply that! 

.The World Human Order is a legal reality. The 


founding deed which enshrines the peace creed 18 
the UN.Charter. Every right and obligation neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of the goals of the Charter 

- is inherently implicit in it. So, the modalities and 
measures needed to make peace functional, develop- 
ment actual and human rights real, are integral to 
the evolving jurisprudence of our dynamic yet 

"dangerous half-century. In the creative canvas of 

„our times, must be painted bright by jural brush 
collective consciousness as the master-key, universa- 
lised security as the master-strategy, and progressive 
pun ME of zones as the pragmatic, proce- 

ure. NP І 

In the final phase of India’s struggle ‘for freedom 

Mahatma Gandhi called upon his people to ‘do or 

die. Today, in a different dimension of universa- 
lity tinged-with poignancy, when human survival is: 
in crisis, the call to the soul of sensitised jurists, 
and generally to all with concern for human survival, 
is to ‘Do or Die’. (Abridged version of inaugural 
address at International Conference of Democratic 
Lawyers, New Delhi, September 17-19, 1982). 
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-" ^.^ Topical Titles. 


WHENCE THE THREAT TO PEACE 
Softcover, рр. 85, Rs. 8.00 . ` 


This book, píepared by compétent Soviet quar- 


ters, examines the present state and orientation ' 


of.the armed forces and military-industrial poten- 


tial of the United States of America and other. 


elements of the US war machine on which the US 
Administration relies in its resolve to follow a, 
policy "from positions of strength'' and to secure 
military superiority. In order to provide an objec- 
tive picture of the strategic situation now prevail- 
ing in the warld, the book examines the balance 
of East-West military strength, and the approach of 
the two sides to-the question of international 
detente and the problems of safeguarding and 
consolidating peace, and curbing the arms race. ·.. 
Н. Ulyanovsky (Ed.) 


THE COMINTERN AND THE EAST . 

A Critique of the Critique 

Cloth, pp. 471; Rs. 10.00 
The title, is a follow-up of the previous work: 

The "Comintern and the Éast. The Struggle for 


Leninist Strategy and Tactics in National Libera-: 


tion 'Movements"',| undertaken ‘by the Institute of 


International Working Class Movement of the ' 


USSR Academy of Sciences. It consists of a col- 
lection of articles by prominent Soviet scholars in 
which they deal with the basic propositions of 
the falsifiers of Comintern policy in the East in the. 
19205 ‘and 1930s.: The authors, based оп a wide 
range of material, review the Comintern's Eastern 
policy in, general, and national liberation move- 
ments in India, Irah, Indonesia, ‘China and the 
Arab countries in particular. | 


Vyacheslav Nikitin: | 
THE ULTRAS INTHEUSA ^2 
Cloth, pp, 360, Rs. 7.00 оК. 
The book analyses the essence, ideology, organ- 
‘isational structure, specific. forms апа social 
consequences of various reactionary , organisations 
in the USA and exposes the intrigues of the right- 


` 


wing forces against peace and democracy. The’ 


‘author comprehensively considers the problems of 
right-wing extremism in the context of US post- 
war history. The first, part of the book deals with 
the US repressive policy in the forties and fifties 
of the present century, and McCarthyism. The 
second part deals with the activity of ultra-rightist 
organisations in the sixties and seventies. 


from Moscow . : 
Alexander Кикагіп: THE PASSING AGÉ - 


The Ideology and Culture of the Late 
Bourgeois Epoch. Cloth, pp. 366, Rs. 8.00. 


This, book sums up the leading and most сол-` 
sistent trends in virtually every sphere of the 


.Western cultural life: science, literature, fine arts, 
-theatre, cinema, the press, radio, television and 
advertising. The author in this .study traces the. 


links between philosophy, ,sociology, aesthetics, 
artistic creativity and individual's fate in the age 


.of scientific technological revolution and rapid 


development of Western mass media. It is unique 
in its combination of scholarly depth and journal- 
istic vividness, though polemical in character of 


"its exposition. The book is aimed at "'initiated'' 


readers апа a potential audience of "non-special- 
ists". * ; т 
CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
Cloth, pp. 230, Rs. 6.00 ^ . ` . 
' This is' a collection of articles. tracing the his- 
tory of China's relations with India, Vietnam, the 
countries of South East Asia, Korea,'and the nomad 
kingdoms from deep antiquity to the sixteenth 
century. Drawing on Chinese sources, the authors 
disclose the characteristic features of traditional 
Chinese diplomacy to point out the Chinese 
foreign-policy tendencies towards the countries of 


Asia.  . Lo 
О. Byokov and Others:THE PRIORITIES OF 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 
Cloth, pp. 230, Rs. 4.50 А 

This book, written by specialists in world his- 
tory and research associates of the Institute of 
World Economy and International Relations of the 


USSR Academy of Sciences, considers the main - 
* problems of today in the light of the implementa- — 
Лоп of the Soviet Peace Programme. The authors 


discuss the main principles and trends of socialist 
foreign policy, the problems of war and peace, 


disarmament, security and cooperation in Europe, ' 


and the national-liberation movement. . 

Prof. A. Butenko & Others: CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES' UNITY А 
Cloth, pp. 280, Rs. 5.00 


This monograph ‘proves that the socialist coun- — 


tries are united by common interests апа that this 
provides the ‘most favourable conditions for the 
development of socialism. They also criticise the- 


„concepts distorting the nature of the unity of the.. 
socialist community nations. - 
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Eye-witness in Beirut 
HARISH CHANDOLA — . 


р the day-long Israeli bombing of Beirut оп 


August 4, I,had to stay under the staircase ОЁ 


a tall building of the Fakhani quarter, where a. well- 


{ 4 


leader was also trapped. 


. known ‘Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) 
H 


We passed the time talking, while wave after wave: 


of bombers unloaded their deadly cargo in our 


‘neighbourhood. It was perhaps our way of saying 
thanks for our building not being hit by the wave, 
that ,had just passed. It was a very sincere talk, ` 
because we did not know if we would survive the 


next raid. Buildings around were coming down, 
sending showers of shrapnel and glass through our 
blasted doorway. It was no time for propaganda. ' 
The PLO leader spoke very emotionally about 
Lebanon. “No other Arab country," he said, “has 
done for the Palestinians what Lebanon has done. 
It has given us home. It has allowed us to organise 
our struggle to recover our land. Its people joined 


us in that struggle and many of them laid down . 


their lives in fighting along with us." 
‘Which other Arabs have done that?" he asked. 
*Some Lebanese might say harsh words about us 


at times," he said. “We do not mind that: It is’ 


because they have taken part of our burden upon 
themselves. That burden causes despair sometimes. 


. But the Lebanese have never said they have nothing 
to do with the Palestinian struggle. We are very. 
. I * 


grateful to them.” ; 
It showed how bound together were the Palesti- 
nian and Lebanese struggles. Even today, when the 


‚ РГО fighters have evacuated Beirut, that solidarity 


remains intact. Both the Palestinian and Lebanese 
guerillas are now fighting together against the Israeli 
occupation of southern Lebanon. In that they are 
being supported by the Lebanese people living under 
the Israeli jackboot. . 

I recalled how 14-year-old Lebanese boys were 
defending the Beirut seafront with their Kalashnikov 
rifles and rocket-propelled grenades (ВРС), along 
with the Palestinians. From the seafront balcony. of 
a Western ambassador whose apartment was being 
guarded by his Indian cook, I saw the boys repelling 
Israeli attempts at landing for several nights. 

The Israeli gunboats would creep closer to the 
shore, lower their landing craft and load them with 
their soldiers. No sooner this movement was noticed 


. from the shore, in the faint light of a waning’ moon, 


the Lebanese boys and the Palestinians living in 
tents and abandoned buildings along the coast 
would rush to the edge of the water with their 
weapons and oper an almost unending barrage of 
such fierce fire.that, in the distance one, could 
see the Israeli soldiers clambering back into their 


gunboats and the gunboats themselves withdrawing ` 


out into the sea, out of the range of that fire. These 
were untrained boys, but their enthusiasm and 
courage prevented Israeli landings, From each point, 
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40, 50, sometimes even 100 would rush out together : 
to the water's edge and start firing. When their 
magazines ran empty, they would all troop back 
together to reload and then return to resume the 


' barrage. 


There are thousands of instances of the militant 
solidarity between the Lebanese and the Palestinians. 
Inthe two-and-a-half months of the Israeli war, 
more Lebanese were killed than Palestinians, more 
Lebanesé houses were destroyed and Lebanese land 


‘laid waste. 


' The Palestinian fighters have left West Beirut, but 
their Lebanese comrades are still there. Besides their 


` own arms, they now have the heavy weapons of the 


departing Palestinians who left them in the custody 
of their friends. The Lebanese fight is by no means 
'over yet. It will go on, so long as their country 
remains occupied. - LR es 

During the war,.there was very little mention of 
the Lebanese people ‘fighting against the Israeli inva- 
sion. This was meant to divide the Palestinians from 
the Lebanese.. But this attempt was not successful, 
because. on , Не ground the two fought shoulder-to- 
shoulder to defend Lebanon and Arab honour. 

It will perhaps take time before a complete 
account of the Israeli war on Beirut is written. The 
Israelis overran southern Lebanon in three days, 
with their massive force which at the height of.the 
war'totalled 1,20,000 men, their advanced military 
equipment and their perfected tactics of waging 
‘short duration wars of rapid advance. An inadequate 
and poorly-equipped force of about 10,000 Palesti- 
nians and about 5,000 Lebanese guerillas defended 
Lebanon. The Israelis used helicopters to ferry 
artillery pieces and tanks to positions all over 
southern Lebanon, so that they could attack and 


. overrun the Palestinian and Lebanese guerilla posi- 


tions from all directions. The Israelis were masters 
of the Lebanese skies. The Palestinians and Lebanese 
defending the region were‘helpless in the face of such 
à large-scale assault. 

. The real battle however began when the Israelis 
surrounded Beirut with their tanks, artillery and 
gunboats and began raining bombs on its highly 
built up and densely-populated 16 sq km ‘area, 
known as West Beirut. The attempt was to totally 


destroy thé Palestinian and Lebanese’ resistance 


based there. АП" таппег of banned weapons, like 
the cluster, phosphorus and pellet bombs, were used 
to kill not only combatants but also civilians, to 


: Spread terror and make the people flee that besieged ` 


part'of the capital. The attempt was to “drain the 
water and kill the fish". The 10,000 or so Palesti- 
nian and Lebanese fighters there were the fish, 
living in the water of three-quarters of a million in- 
habitants of-besieged West Beirut. ` 

In the first few days, some people left: The 
wealthy fled. Others who had relatives up in the 
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mountains - to the. east, went to them: But as as the 


Siege progressed, people started returning. Those 
that had gone,to the mountains found them occupi- 
ed by the Israelis. They had to adjust. their lives in, 
accordance -with the presence of an occupying force. 
Strangers checked. identities and restricted move- 
ment, shops were shut, Israeli tanks with cannon 
pointing low over the heads of those that walked 
stood at street-corners. Ammunition trucks thund- 
ered up . the roads. The people lived under the 
crushing weight of suspicion. Aley, Sofar, Bhamdoun 


were no longer the easy-going happy towns where ` 


people. from commercial Бои used to come for 
holiday. 

Unable to live in that oppressive air, the people 
started returning to their homes in West Beirut. It 
was still free of Israeli occupation. True, bombs and 
shells rained on it and the Israelis blockaded essenti- 


al supplies and one had to stand in queue to buy: 


bread, and electricity and water were cut off making 
the summer heat more stifling, and it Was almost 
impossible.to obtain gasoline and use one's car, and 
many things were unavailable. But it was home and 
free of an occupation force. You could.see young. 
militiamen leaving their homes for positions they 
had been assigned with a jaunty step. Neighbours 
exchanged jokes ‘about the war and shortages. There 
was banter, and laughter. The Arab..cannot survive 
in a humourless, heavy atmosphere. One knew the 
next-door people and there was no atmosphere of 
suspicion. There was a sense of honour in living in. 
West Beirut, in spite of all the difficulties. 

And so the people poured back. Instead of being 
drained, there was more water in West Beirut, in 
which the fighters swam freely. The Israeli-American 
theory of draining the water with bombs and shells 
collapsed. , 

In was in that atmosphere that the ‘ battle of 
Beirut was fought. The Israelis who had overrun 
one-third of Lebanon in three. days, could not 
advance even a hundred metres into West Beirut in 
two-and-a-half months. So heroic was the. Palestini- 
an-Lebanese defence. I would also like to mention 
the Syrian troops who had been cut off and left 
behind and had joined in that defence. 

І have gone around that besieged heart of Beirut 


in prayerful.circumambulation many times, because · 


the Israelis, and their proteges, the Phalangist 
militiamen, would turn away my taxi from every 
crossing point. whenever I tried^to enter West 
Beirut. On every occasion, I had to leave my taxi 
behind, carry my bag and walk the- ‘terrifying mile 
of no-man's-land at the Museum crossing. (and once 
in the port area), in mid-day sun and in the darkness 
of night. Every time I walked it, I was frightened. 
From the third week of July, when the people 
stopped leaving West Beirut, the. Museum stretch 
was totally ,deserted. I thought I met spirits of 
people who were slain along it almost daily since 
the beginning of the Lebanese civil war of 1975. The 
battlement-like long outer wall of the race-track, 
next to the Museum, stood like so many.ghosts. 

Its Israeli end looked menacing. Demonic tanks; 
wearing. camouflage shrouds, hid in street corners 
converging on the рош where the crossing began, 
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like so many evil" spirits ready to pounce ón yòt ` 


from every direction. Israeli soldiers stood under the 
cover of those tanks, guarding that end, and . 
Phalangists in sport shirts, shorts and shoes checked. 
your identity papers. 

- Once you left that point, you were on your own, 
with no, one responsible for you. The deserted road 
inclined slightly, as if it was taking you to heaven, 
very.slowly. At the end of that kilometre, you came 


: to tall, red earth embankments. across the road, with 


narrow ‘ passages for people to pass. The red 
pyramids were defences against Israeli tank attacks. 
On August 4, they buried four Israeli: tanks that 


' tried to demolish them. 


Benind the first red-earth wall, you met the 
Syrian check-point, behind the second, the PLO, 
and so on. To me, they were a relief. I was back on 


‘earth, among human beings. The Arab might be - 


crude, but possesses a very warm heart. 

On July 22, a-journalist of Indian origin with a 
British passport working for a London Sunday 
paper, who had a hotel room in East Beirut, said: he 
would like to ассотрапу me to west where I lived. 
І һай ропе to that hotel on summons from, our - 
ambassador who was living in Sumer Hotel in 
Byblos, 40 km to the north, because he wanted to 


.tell me why he left the Embassy and his official 


residence in West Beirut (And that is another story). 
Dusk was turning into night and .the Israelis were 
bombing the nearby Burj al Barajneh refugee camp 
with flares, аѕ І апі my colleague, the son of a 
' famous Indian editor, crossed the Israeli checkpoint. ‘ 


At the Syrian checkpoint, across the no-man's- - 


land, our identities- were checked. The PLO paper — 
of шу. colléague -had perhaps expired and so the 
Syrian soldiers took him out ‘of the car we had 
hired and began searching his briefcase -and . asking 
‘him questions in Arabic which sounded as if they 
might hold him up. I then went over:to the group 
of uniformed men surrounding him and said, in шу. 


broken Arabic, that he.was an Indian and Indians. . 
were friends of Arabs. To that, the one holding my: ` 


colleague’s passport, helditup, and said: “Mu 
Hindi. Birtani.” (He is not Indian, but British.) I” 
replied rather loudly in an attempt to challenge that 
statement: “Ма Birtani. Jawajat Birtani, shagal 
Hindi.” (Only his passport is British, but look at 
‘him, he is Indian.) Immediately, there was laughter * 
all around, perhaps both'at my broken Arabic and 


the odd yet genuine explanation I had offered. The.-. 


man did look Indian. We were allowed to pass. /If>-. 
you were an Indian, you could get away with murder 
,in West Beirut, even during the war! 


But I was talking of the heroic fight these light- ` | : 


hearted people had put up in the defence of Beirut. 
On August 4, after the Israeli bombers had softened ` 
up West Beirut for almost 20 days, 
attacked the besieged city from three sides: from the. 
south, across the international airport, the middle, 


at Museum crossing, and north, through the. port - 
area. After daylong battles, the Israelis could only - 


take some abandoned barracks of the Lebanese- 
army, to the south. In the, middle, they: could not: 


even gain a hundred metres and lost six tanks, two% ~ 


armoured bulldozers and 17 ‘soldiers. In the port 


` MAINSTREAM: 


Israeli armour : 
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area the Israeli tanks could not advance a centi- 


metre. By evening, the big Israeli offensive. had - 


ground to a halt. 

The losses of that major attempt to enter West 
Beirut were so heavy that Israel did not attempt 
another ground attack. It continued its aerial, naval 
and land bombardment for days afterwards ‘but 
there were no more attempts 10 enter West Beirut. 

The Palestinians and Lebanese had very inadequ-. 
ate weapons. Their main weapons were, Kalashnikov 
rifles and the RPG. They. possessed a couple of 
Soviet-made T-34 tanks, of Second World War 
vintage. Some of them did not move at all and were 
used to fire shells from fixed positions. At July-end, 
Arafat sentia present to Soviet president Brezhnev, 
'through a television team returning to Moscow. It 
was a photograph of himself in front of the tiny, 


‘ancient T-34, with. a message scribbled at the bot- 
‘tom, which said: “We in Beirut are fighting .quite 
well with the Т-34°°,, The Palestinians Кері at bay. 


hundreds of Israeli Centurion and Patton tanks, and 
the thousands of troops surrounding them. 
I am mentioning this because not much has been 


.written about the heroic defence the Palestinians 
: and Lebanese put up in Beirut. Most war news was 
- about the bombardment and negotiations for Pales- 


tinian withdrawal from West Beirut, which tried to 
give the impression that they had been beaten there. 


"That was not true. The truth was that the Israelis 


could not gain entry into West Beirut. 
It will (аке time before repercussions of. the 
Israeli invasion and occupation are felt in the 


-Middle East and the world in general. At the 
: moment, one can only talk about the situation as it 


obtains there. 
The Palestinian fighters hive evacuated ' West 
Beirut. But the Israelis show no sign of leaving 


Lebanon. Instead, they ars preparing for a long 


stay 

Not only do they wish to stày on; they are threaf- 
ening other areas of Lébanon and the Syrian and 
Palestinian forces in.the Bekaa valley. 

In June, when it/áttacked Lebanon, Israel said its 
objective was to clear its southern- area. of Pales- 
tinian forces, to a depth of 40 km, so that its settle- 


. ments in northern Galilee would not come under 


Palestinian fire. Now the Israelis have not only 
cleared that area, but placed Lebanese territory to 
a depth of well over a hundred kilometres under 


their occupation. 
‚ Nevertheless, the threat to their settlements is not 


' over.In July, the Palestinians shot a couple of § 


rockets at the Jewish settlement of Kiryat Shamona, 
and also attacked the headquarters of the Israeli 
army in southern Lebanon, at Sidon, killing several 


' Ysraeli soldiers. Israel will not be safe as; long as it - 


occupies Lebanon and pursues: an aggressive and 


‘expansionist policy. 
Lebanon is much mare divided and embattled . A 


now than it was before the Israeli invasion. By 
backing the Maronite Christians. and their Phdlan- 
gist militia in areas under its-occupation, Israel has 
activated ‘dormant: sectarian .conflicts, between 
Christians and Christians, and Christians and Mus- 
lims, like the fights between the Phalangists and the 
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Druz community in the mountains. 


The other question is: how ate the Israeli forces 


' doing on the ground?. They.are losing, on the 
‚ average, thiee.to four soldiers a day in guerilla ` 
actions in Lebanon during the current ceasefire. 

` All that the Israeli forces have so fat done is to. 
push the battlefront from Beirut to the Bekaa valley, 
where the Syrian and Palestinian’ forces now con- 
front them: The Syrian and Palestinian positions 
are now on the Bekaa valley floor and the mountain 
range, and -the Israelis are on ranges opposite, to 
the west. A battle can erupt there any day. , 

The peace Israel wanted to impose on Lebaion 
has eluded it. Lebanon has become a much larger 
battlefront for it. Before June, Israel had only the 
, Palestinian guerillas in southern Lebanon to contend 
with. Now it has to confront almost the entire . 
Lebanese population of almost four millon, as a 
result of its occupation. 

In June the Christians who selom Israel i in the 
hope that it would impose peace and stability on 
Lebanon, have now become disillusioned, because 
they see that there is no prospect of ‘peace :50, long : 


THE DEAD LITTLE GIRL ` 


‘It is те ыле dt your ‘oe | 
— àt how many doors. Гуе been.. 
But по опе can see me 
since the dead are invisible. 


I died at Hiroshima, 
that was ten years ago. , 
‚ Lam. & girl of seven, f 
dead children do not grow. 
First my hair caught fire, 
then my eyes burnt out. 
r became a handful of ashes 
- blown away by the wind. 


I don't ik ПЕЕ Sor myself, 
` for a child who is burnt to cinders 
cannot even eai sweets. 
I'm knocking at your doors, 
"auis: and uncles, to get — : 
your signatures, 
' во ma never again children 
will burn, 
and so they can eat sweets. 


\ 


` _. Nazim Hikmet, Turkish poet whose 
eightieth birth anniversary was 
observed recently. 
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:as Israel continues to occupy their country. On the 
‘other hand, Israel is encroaching on their trade, 
bringing in Israeli primary produce, like vegetables; 
fruit and eggs, and selling it in competition with the 
Lebanese produce. 


Before preparing for the June invasion,. Israel 
maintained a small force of less than 5,000 along ' 
the Lebanese border. Now it has almost half of its 
regular army in Lebanon. Before the latest ceasefire 
.in August, the war was costing Israel. a million 
dollars a day. Now, the stockpiling of fuel, ammuni- 
tion arid the construction of military fortifications i in 
Lebanon, besides the expense of maintaining its 
troops there, will not be costing it any less. 


, Israel, with a population of less than four million, 
-and a military debt to the United States of $ 1,700 
million; cannot afford the expense of occupying 
large’ chunks of its neighbours’ territories. Moreover, 
Lebanon is no Sinai desert, which Israel could 
‘occupy for years without very serious problems. 


Coming back to our ambassador in Lebanon, В.Р. ; 
Aggarwal, I had written about his leaving his official 
residence and Embassy in West Beirut in the begin- · 
ning of June for the safety of Israeli-occupied East 
Beirut, leaving behind the entire Indian Embassy: 
staff. Many members of our Embassy staff told me ` 
‘later: have you ever heard of a captain abandoning . 
his ship first? About 20-days later, when the PLO 
began shelling Israeli-controlled East Beirut, Aggar- 
wal left that place also and took refuge in a small 
coastal town calléd Byblos, 40 km to the north. 


My report at once angered ‘the. bureaucratic 
_ brotherhood of the ambassador in New Delhi. An 
official responsible for India’s publicity abroad, rang 
up my editor to complain against me, on the plea 
that Aggarwal was our envoy to Lebanon, and not 
only to Beirut, let alone West Beirut. This can mean 
that in future our ambassador to France can func- 
tion from Cote de Azur and to the US from Florida: . 
or Disney land! . 

The trick was not to challenge the facts in my. 
report but to malign me with the help of the autho- 
‘rity of the Government rank the person: who called 
my editor carried. The complaint wás not made in 
"writing. One hopes the Government will prevent 
officials from misusing their offices by indulging іп. 
‚ dirty tricks. ee АЎ 

I may add a few words about some Indian journa- 
ists who claim they covered the Lebanon war, 
specially a woman journalist, who campaigned in 
Delhi that I was writing about Beirut without 
‘visiting it. There is only one way to know whether 
one was in Lebanon or not: by checking entries in 
one’s passport. The number of times I have been to 
Lebanon and the number of days I spent there 
during the war are duly recorded on my passport. 


. Can the others show the entries in their passports to 
‚+ Say when they were there? The other way of know-. 
 ing"is,: whether they filed their reports from West 


Beirut, where the war was fought, or manufactured 


` them elsewhere and gave them Beirut dateline, or 
‚ may be in. the аы ыы Zone, as some , did. 
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far amr rr ME A AT PF ror rar rar rr rar rr rr cr rc / ДЕУ / ДЕР rrr АНУ rr rr rrr rrr / 


атт fama masm, атто 


1- атт fata яте at gg на 22 ir чч wat @ {чча mata wa аж 657 Чая, 
39 чат, 228 gati arf ar fanta ат ят чат Ei аф 1982-83 Ñ 267 qavet, 
300 ar wes ufaier чат sea ary aÑ % 63, wean ята at % 348, жеч ara ай % 444, 
ача 3 482 матї жт Кні seas ё. җа ana Greg aeae ятата 
чат, fragz, wüdt, dager «ят асат зата татай prd quf 9 arg & aat ина 


Hater ET qug, alas, qgifeqr (um): ча aang атт (фат gere Ñ Чї 
RÀ IEN faat тат | 


2. mana yadi a жа om 9 чї ag gafa we d Ве weave Бї rufen sre d 
я E 1 ята: зе атла ож agadi Т ян wu Рет He ба-а Qd @ aie 
зей frata gx эпт сї cres ar sf Яе wea ae зпад $m «т UIT 
эйс frere afai $ этїїчї ore arret Frere яте атте & ҸӘ d 
{штат чат «9-9 «9 wu faar wma 1 afa are safes fear faata saat ua-fefawn 
«йат SUT 918 wavs Gur E яҹат adea E ЧЇ -as т urn «191 il A 
ТЧ 1 i 


3- ятетт&ї aara яча, arei & faar чё деч а Ре wt ar ar faair art a 

жай ag шя fare ё aasa wai at Рат эп asar ё 1 мач arafa st 

{їзїї # fad arn at arg ГЕЧЕ тет EM | ufü Р an at 915 aars GI at A 
afaa & fret | 


4. afa we W ча ag su a « бє зач ЧЇ атта чет чат UT Я атт a 
saraa at vet & аат sfr # grade 


5. faa Жї à яту à ware ёч жа (Ҹат ё ат атах qun < qx wate fear g ur 19 
qx 919, =таїча мач ferar ё ur fas faea Р sere жт astar ё, saat faafaa чалат 
ae елет faafaa Sp чта Sp ач = WX TA ята AIT SAT VENIT 1 


amza атташ FAA Фо Yao, aAA 2d zata 
(баев afaa) 0000705 (afaa) (чта) 
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When Humpty Dumpty had a Great Fall 


Mountbatten and the: Partition of 
India: by Larry Collins & Dominique 
Lapierre, Vikas, pp 191, Rs. 60. 


WHEN the much applauded authors | 


of Freedom of Midnight were ad- 
jured by this reviewer to confirm if the 
volume had been an officially inspired 
version of the last days of the Raj with 
Lord Mountbatten as its triumphant 
prima donna, they demurred. With 
impeccable eloquence they sought to 
controvert that seam suggestion and 
bring round a flighty audience to appre- 
ciate their commitment to objectivity 
and their concern for truth. Freedom 
at Midnight was a storm in the tea-cup. 
It was read, reviewed, discussed, and 
then stacked away. One recalls the 
work primarily because it limned a 


romantic panorama of those stormy., 


and tragic days written in an animated 
style and for the images of an over- 
blown viceroy and a seductive vicereine 
commanding the Indian scene. 

The volume under review is a neces- 
sary addendum of that best-seller. It 
consists of a selection of taped inter- 
views with Mountbatten anda set of 
papers from his private collection. 
These documents, we, аге reminded, 
represent just a wee bit of the 900 kg 
of academic encumbrance accumulated 
by the authors and the multiple layers 
of lush experience drawn by them 
from some 300,000 miles of pilgrimage 
undertaken through the blazing heat of 
an Indian summer. The publication, 
however, is adequate to affirm the 
crucial role played by Mountbatten in 
the preparation of Freedom at Midnight 
and the pivotal position that he had 
assigned to himself in his account of 
the transfer of power. Everyone around 
him has been dwarfed before his towe- 
ring personality and overshadowed in 
the presence of the radiant counten- 
ance of his illustrious fatnily. 

To start with, a few words .of 
measured circumspection. First, it 
Should be borne in mind that our 
authors have retained a wary silence 
about the nature of Indian nationalism 

‘and have accepted the opprobrious 
British perception of the country. 
Thus, while they have been in earnest 
to highlight the “heterogeneous reali- 
ties of...its peoples, religions, castes, 
customs, cultures, languages and fan- 
tastic variety of natural surroundings," 
they have proved to be somewhat im- 
pervious to the elements of homogen- 
eity in India of 1947. It seems that 
they have merely echoed the well-circu- 
lated imperial legend that as a civilisa- 
tion, India lacked coherence; as a 
nation, she did not exist; asa society, 
she was centrifugal; and as India, she 
was an artificial creation that was still 
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to acquire an organic unity. >`, 

Secondly, the authors have endorsed 
with innocent sincerity the views of 
Indian civil services and their publicists 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
Indian people prayed and fasted for 
the uninterrupted continuity of the 
Raj. Lord Mountbatten concurred 
with our authors and they have been 
blessed with the affirmation of an 
Olympian Churchill to add resonance 
to their vivid conception. 

To Mountbatten, as it bad been to a 
young Churchill in the Fourth Hussars 
in 1898, India was Kipling, it was 
soldiery, it was glamour, it was every- 
thing.  One-fifth of humanity, he 
swaggered, lived here and the British 
could not have held the country one 
single day unless 99 per cent ofthe 
people were stirred by them. The 
problem was carefully contrived in this 
placid country by that one per cent, he 
pontificated, who were educated and 
They had to be kept per- 
manently shut up with an ever-increas- 
ing garrison to keep them down, or 
else, the British ought to have decided 


to get out gracefully. Churchill had. 


opted for the first while Clement Attlee 
veered round to the second alternative. 
The ambition of this articulate mino- 
rity, itself the creation of some kinky 
English do-gooders in India, it was 
avowed, was almost insatiable. It was 
no longer possible to comfort them 
with a few savoury crumbs thrown 
from the constitutional table of West- 
minister. Thestress of the war, the 
growing pressure of the nationalists 
and the declining strength of the 
"British element in the I.C.S., Mount- 
batten expatiated in the course of his 
prolonged interviews, rendered with- 
drawal from India almost inevitable. 
Of course, Mountbatten would have 
relished to ensure the durable contri- 
butions of Britain to India. One of 
them was thé robust and sturdy politi- 
cal personality of the Muslim League 
which, he resolved in consonance with 
Churchill, should not be allowed to be 
submerged by a nationalist euphoria 
dominated by the wily Hindus. If 
possible, it was also adjudged, the 
political unity of the continental land 
mass was to be maintained despite its 
inherent fissiparous tendencies and its 
natural cleavages. It was an exacting 
responsibility and with unsteady con- 
fidence he moved on tó India to 
grapple with this imperial obligation. 
He was undaunted by the prospects óf 
an unhappy partition which was omi- 


' nously haunting the political horizon. 


It seems that Mountbatten, like 
Curzon earlier, had been allured by 
the challenging attractions of an Indian 


viceroyalty. It was the’ dream of his. 


childhood and the calculation of his 
manhood.: He had been engaged to 
Edwina out there and it was probably 
the most durable bond in his marital 
life. The authors have taken special 
care to ascertain the prophecy of a 
French soothsayer, when she happened 
to visit in 1931-32, that she would be 
enthroned some day to rule with her 
husband! 

It was widely assumed that India was 
destined to be a difficult assignment in 
1947. Linlithgow had laboured and 
negotiated. He had been confronted 
with an unprecedented outrage and he 
was forced to unleash inhuman repres- 
sion. Finally, he was obliged to move 
out of India as a bewildered man. 
Wavell was systematically overruled by 
a haughty Churchill and, as a con- 
sequence, the tragic viceroy, with a 
warm heart and a cold demeanour, 
fretted and sulked in New Delhi's 
terribly lonely isolation. Mountbatten's 
mother reached sharply against the 
offer; his friends entreated him to 
decline it; an intimate acquaintance 
reminded him that it was futile to play 
the last chukkers 12 goals down. 
Jinnah was reported to be absolutely 
adamant. Nehru was impetuous. 
Gandhi was almost impossible while 
Patel was suspicious. Besides, there 
was a strong possibility of a violent 
civil war in the country. It was. enter- 
tained seriously in some quarters that 
the Labour Government had been 
looking around for a scapegoat and 
they had at last found it one in the 
cousin of the king, known in the 
popular press as а playboy devoted to 
polo and yachting. But Dickie, the 
daring sea captain, turned a blind eye 
to.all such prognostications and he did 
not procrastinate. The French crystal- 
gazer had at last come true! With 
Edwina, “always looking absolutely 
smashing", he promenaded throughout 
India from Karachi, Bombay and Delhi 
to Madras and Calcutta. At the end of 
his successful Indian career, he might 
well have exclaimed like Julius Caesar: 
‘I came, I saw and I conquered’! It 
was a magnificent innings made of 
unorthodox boundaries. It was based 
on his very personal and intuitive feel- 
ing and not on acknowledged political 
creeds of his day. 

There was little doubt in Mount- 
batten's mind that he was endowed 
with the necessary qualities of leader- 
Ship. Over the years, India had become 
the sought-for playing field of the 
chivalrous knight-errants of the Empire 
whose image had been assiduously 
fashioned by Digby, Carlyle, Fitz- 
gerald, Kinsley, Curzon, Kipling and 
Chamberlain as a new model of ruling 
class. It had been asserted that this 
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class deserved to e 
possessed the necessary moral traits. 
To it the doctrine of character was 


more engaging than considerations of- 


intellect. Farming, fox-hunting, coun- 
ty-cricket and polo had replenished it 
with a permanent social backdrop. Its 
faith in the efficacy of pluck and grit 
for doing wonders was almost unmiti- 
gated. Stafford Cripps, for example, 


Mountbatten elucidated, was not the. 


stuff viceroys were made of. “I 


. believe”, he explained, *you've got to . 


have somebody who's got some form of 
what we call leadership". Sir Stafford 
had none at all. His brother, “Fred — 
the great hunting-man, polo-player, 
liked good living — he had ten times 
the leadership Stafford did." Dickie 
had no doubt about it. “You can't 
have leadership," he did not prevari- 
cate, “if you don't drink, don't smoke, 
don't eat, don't..." Both Stafford 
Cripps and Anthony Eden had “all the 
answers, but Mountbatten bragged, 
“only I could provide the leadership.” 
What both of them underestimated, 
Mountbatten chuckled, was that “1 
could also provide: my answers.” 


Unlike all of them he ‘was gifted, һе. 


suggested with an unfaltering extra- 
sensory perception. б 

Before he accepted his assignment 
Mountbatten had gauged the impor- 
tance attached by the Government to 
this appointment. To take full advan- 
tage of the situation, he put forward a 
series of stiff demands and precondi- 
tions covering a wide area of freedom 


- of action uninhibited by domestic des-' 


"patches and these were promptly 
sanctioned. Next, he was permitted 
to select his own team and retain the 
services of some members of the oùt- 
going troupe. Wavell was requested 
to hang around in India in order to 
acquaint Mountbatten with the existing 
political situation. These gestures were 
warped by Mountbatten as desperate 
concessions on the part ofa hàrassed 
government and he convinced himself 
that his presence was imperative for 
. India. .In fact, he went berserk as he 
sought to drive this point home on to 
his gullible admirers. Thus, he present- 
ed Attlee as a perplexed man who was 
unable to comprehend his own propos- 
ed policy. Stafford Cripps was dismis- 
sed as a second-rate person thoroughly 
muddled by the realities of the situa- 
tion. Wavell received a better deal. 
But his unhappy relations with the 
home government were delineated in 
such a way as to leave the impression 


of a well-meaning fellow, tired by his: 


job and muffled by „his own inarticula- 
tion.’ It seems that everyone who 


mattered was anxious to do his best to. 


ease and facilitate the situation for 
Mountbatten who was expected to 
produce:a magical solution to the 
tangled problem of India, rendered 
complicated by a set of droopy men 
who had overrated the intelligence and 
.ability of the erstwhile Indian agita- 
tors. t 

Thus, the’ Labour Government 
having decided -to evacuate India, 
Mountbatten proposed to believe that 
it was he who had initiated the policy. 
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rule because it - 


He blustered about his unique modus 
operandi. Не. harped that te had 


' pondered over the different plans and 


grafted his vision and wisdom on to 


the final shape of things. He claimed. 


that he had virtually pushed and 
hauled a reluctant Indian leadership to 
accept independence within a fixed 
period, arbitrarily announced a date 
for the transfer’ of power and helped 
the Indians to put their house in order. 
He trumpeted that it was he. who had 
assisted them the art of administr- 


_ ation, them to eschew the tensions ` 
of agitation, "had tought them the 


art of government and had educat- 
ed them in the values and sensibility of 
a ruling class. Finally, . amidst the 
effusive sentimental outburst of an 
emotional people the Mountoattens 
departed for their dear old England 
leaving behind a part of themselves in 
India. It was a stupendous task indeed! 


‘A striking feature of the whole opera- 


tion was that he managed to ensure for 


the Labour Government the hesitant’ 


acquiescence of an obdurate Churchill 
who gradually came to appreciate that 
India was fortunate to meet her destiny 
under the tender care of the most far- 
sighted. statesman of post-war Britain 


‘and a distinguished war hero. 


In the course of this neat treatment 
of what is essentially a Dickie theme, 
our authors have placed all their cards 
on the table at the same time. Thus, in 
their enthusiasm to etch a profile of 
Mountbatten as the Central figure of 
the political game, they. have painted 
diminutive portraits of Attlee, Cripps, 
Wavell and even Churchill.- The same 
tactics have been adopted with regard 
to'the Indian leaders with a view to 
striking comparable effect; In the 
earlier volume they sought to contort 
reality in order to twit at the so-called 
jerky initiatives of a nervy Nehru who, 
it was underscored, along with others 
fell before the mighty-Lord, imploring 
him to take over the responsibility of 
restoring Jaw and order when the 
Hindus and the Muslims started, in 


Kipling’s phrase, a ''sort of a Donny- ` 


brook” in the Punjab. In this volume, 
thanks to Mountbatten’s endless 
monologue and the natural silence 
imposed by death on the principal 
Indian actors, the authors have attemp- 
ted to get away with some odd cock- 
and-bull stories. Thus, Nehru hes been 
presented as a pathetic figure and an 
erratic client of Mountbatten уло was 
fairly indulgent towards Jawaharlal 
and his childish tantrums. He patiently 
persuaded his impulsive pupil to retain 
his соо] and to take serious note of the 
sober commitments of a Prime Minis- 
ter. Mountbatten was very cross and 
snuffy with. Patel, an ‘Oriental bully’ 
who endeavoured, it has been describ- 
ed at length, to circumscribe the Lord’s 
initiative, inviting a thorough dressing 
down. Patel was curtly reminded of 
his inferior vintage: an upstart compar- 
ed to the viceroy with royal British 
blood throbbing his lionised heart! A 
threatened resignation and a suggestion 
to issue an open letter to the people of 
India was sufficient, Mountbatten 


scoffed, to reduce the Indian Bismarck 


i 


into a mewing pussy-cat. Patel learnt 
to behave himself and Mountbatten, in 
his turn, thought it prudent to pet the 
old chap. Krishna Menon, known for 
his intellectual arrogance, was, Mount-. 
batten whispered, a sort of page boy 
with a special charge to humour 
Nehru, to soften his imprudent respon-: 


‘ses and sell Mountbatten’s ideas to 


the Pundit. V.P. Menon, enamoured by 
viceregal recognition, was obliged to 


‘Manage and manoeuvre an obstinate 


Patel and was encouraged to be- 
come his trusted confidant. But 
neither Krishna пог V.P. was all- 


: owed any claim. to originality and 


- 


all such suggestions were mercilessly 
castigated. Baldev Singh was credited 
with nothing in particular, while the 
energetic Gandhi was venerated and 
vilified Without any regard to the 
considerations of internal consistency 
of Mountbatten’s arguments. He -was 
hailed as a Mahatma but before long, 
Mountbatten was compelled by his 
own logic to condemn him asa vile 
Trotskyist. It has also been asserted 
that the fast unto death undertaken by 
Gandhi in support.of Pakistan’s share 
of the sterling balance was prodded 
on to a naive Mahatma by the con- 
scientious pro-consuls! 

While this supperstar, Dickie, could 
effectively dupe everybody in India, he 
found in Jinnah a cold-blooded fanatic - 
who refused to reciprocate the open- 
hearted demeanour of the British - 
aristocrat. Jinnah had already made , 
up his mind about Pakistan. The pros- 
pects ofa moth-eaten state disturbed 
him but he chose to remain unmoved. 
He had no scruple to exhibit his 
strength which might have involved the 
country in a bloody civil war. He was 
cold, reserved, withdrawn and aloof. 
Once, only once, Mountbatten confided, 
he betrayed his emotions immediately 
following the ceremonial procession on. 
the day of Pakistan’s independence. 
Jinnah was particularly jubilant when‘ 
he managed to drive Mountbatten to 
the Government House without any 
incident. Here too, paradoxically, it 
was Mountbatten who‘breathed a sigh ' 
of relief as he found Jinnah still .alive 
from the threatened violence of an un-. 
known assassin! "Mountbatten's vitu- 
perations might have been partly owing 
to the fact that his desire to become 
the joint Governor-General of India 
and, Pakistan was thwarted by Jinnah 
and Mountbatten - felt, for once, ` 
cheated and out witted bya crafty 
Muslim! К 

Lord Mountbatten’s flamboyance, ` 
however, definitely evanesced when he 
narrated an amusing story of Jinnah's 
reported illness. He would like us to 
believe that although the intelligence 
department and Wavell were aware of 
the seriousness of that illness this 
information was kept a well-guarded . 
secret from the alert mind and percep- 
tive imagination of Mountbatten. This 
is all the more surprising because, as he 
asserted, a free and frank personal 
communication was sought to be estab- 
lished by him with the Indian leaders - 
before he was even inclined. іо discuss 

(Continued on page 136) 
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The Quack Menace 


PURABI BANERJEE 


..the crime branch of the Delhi . 


police today arrested a 28-year-old 
class 8 pass “MBBS, MS, DO, MS. 
EBP, China, Tibet, AD, spl. Acu- 
puncture, spl. surgical and medical" 
‘doctor’ running a flourishing prac- 
tice in Baljit Nagar near Patel 
Nagar here. ; : 


Ts news item in The Hindus- 
tan Times (August 1, 1982) 
might come as a surprise to 
many who think quacks limit 
themselves to backward areas. 
The more daring ones (and there 
are plenty of them) know full 
well that big money can be made 
only in the citiés. It means taking 
a risk of course, but with a bit of 
luck one can evade the autho- 
rities for a longtime, if not for 
‚ ever. Rajesh Kumar, the ‘doctor’. 
arrested in Baljit Nagar, had a 
registration number, a number of 
degrees (some in Chinese) drafted 
by а man in Ambala, and every- 
thing that a doctor needs to set 
up practice. He carried on for 
about a year in Delhi (after a 
couple of years in Solan) before 
: the law caught up with him. 
What gave him the idea? He 
had served in the Army Ordnance 
Corps as a sepoy, and bad to 
work in the M.I. (Medical Infor- 
. mation) room during his posting 
to Mizoram. After being dis- 
charged from the Army in 1978, 
he worked for a while with a 
doctor in Ropar. That was 
enough to give him the confid- 
ence to set up his own ‘practice’. 


* * *. 


Joly, a colleague, tells me of 
another equally colourful doctor 
іп Rajouri Garden. “As -a rule I 
avoid him, but one day I was 
forced to goto him for an ATS 
shot because no one else was 
available, at that late hour.” The 
doctor (who has a good practice 
in the neighbourhood and a big 
house of his own) was obviously 
pleased and could not help re- 
marking, “To aap aa hi gaye. 
Aakhir rahate to yahin, jayenge 
kahan, is wagt.’ He was making. 
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himself some tea, he stérilised his 
needle in the same water to save 
trouble, said Jolly. He asked him 


about the other members of his ` 


family, enquired who their 
family doctor was, and then 
volunteered somé juicy titbits 
about some residents of the area. 


“I suppose in his own way he 


was trying to make me feel at 
home so that I could become one 
of his regulars.” Jolly added that 
this doctor (along witha couple 
of chemists in the locality) would 
buy up unused medicines from 
the CGHS dispensary off his 


‚ patients at half price (not taking 


into consideration such trivia as 
expiry dates). Why. waste medi- 
cines in a poor country like ours, 
he was in the habit of saying. 
What you throw away, might be 
used by someone less privileged. 
No wonder a number of persons 
in the locality treated him as 
some sort ofa father figure and 
even went to him for advice 
other than medical. Of course 
most of the time they paid a 
small consideration in cash or 
kind for this counselling. Need 
one add that the doctor is one of 


` the strongest pillars of society 


x 


there and if attempts are made 
to question his bona fides, one 
might well have to combat stiff 
resistance from residents of that 
area. . . 


* ЕУ * 


South Delhi is fast becoming 
an EI Dorado for these quacks. 


. Some of the new colonies in far- 


flung areas haye not yet been 


. able to provide the residents with 


adequate medical facilities, let 
alone nursing homes or medical 


: centres (as they are mostly called 


now to avoid legal hassles); some 
colonies do not even have reliable. 
chemists. What could be better 
than such an unexplored area? 


So these conmen put up huge. 


signboards mentioning their 
qualifications (?) and the list of 
panels they belong to (not many 
are . going to verify, especially in 


‚ a blade. 





an emergency) and wait spider- 
like in their sleek ‘parlours’. ` 

I was taken in by one of these 
quacks a few years back. Since 
some pathological tests were 
to be done and there was no 
laboratory around, I went to 
him. They were elementary tests. 
When I took the results to my 
family . physician, he started 
laughing. Where had I got them 
done? Why hadn't I gone to a 
hospital? Later I heard a number 
of stories about this doctor and 
his wife (also supposed to bea 
doctor) A young girl who 
thought she was anaemic had 


. gone to him for a check-up. He 


told her to lift her kameez, be- 
cause he wanted to see her 
*heart', after fiddling around with 
a stethoscope for some time. He 
claims to have done his MBBS 
from some out-of-the-way medi- 
cal college. (He does not flourish 
a number of degrees. He's a shade 


‘more sophisticated than Rajesh 


Kumar of Baljit Nagar). Though 
a number of residents are dis- 
illusioned with him, others go to 
him. Reason: he gives injections 
and prescribes antibiotics all the 
time. So-some people think he 
cures them quickly and is a good 
doctor. 

There are all kinds of quacks 
who have set up practice in diffe- 
rent parts of the city. While 
some, like the arrested man men- 
tioned at the beginning, depend 
on pain-killers all the time, there 
are others who have graduated 
from institutions not fit to be 


‘called medical colleges, and do 


not know a thing about medicine. 
A few have worked as com- 
pounders or-in chemists’ shops 
and think they know enough. 
One, shudders to think of all the 
harm they can do, unless they are 
checked. Some time Баск the 
newspapers reported that a num- 
ber of persons had gone blind 
as a result of eye operations. . 
These mainly involved removing - 
cataract, which a self-professed 
doctor thought he could do with > 
These ‘doctors’ don't 
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stop at anything, whether it be 
vasectomy or abortion. Anything 
to make money. ` 
How is it that they continue 
to flourish in a cosmopolitan 
city, where people are supposed 
to be less gullible than their 
counterparts in small towns and 
villages? Most of the time they 
select an area without a good 
doctor.. This is not too difficult 
in a- sprawling city. The next 
step is to make oneself appear 
as impressive as possible. This 
may be done through eye-catch- 
ing signboards which proclaim 
his qualifications and connec- 
tions. A good doctor never 
peddles his abilities so 'shame- 
lessly but the public may not be 
discriminating, said a well-known 
physician. He was certain that 
commercialism yielded short- 
term dividends and most of these 


quacks had a roaring practice . 


till they were found .out and 
forced to shift elsewhere. Not 
many are arrested and puni- 
shed. : 

The situation seems bleak — 
that is; unless the civic authori- 
ties lend .a helping hand. The 
police can at best arrest and put 
on trial some of these quacks. 
The media can also contribute 
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political issues with them. Mount- 
batten attached a good deal of weight 


'and importance to this fatal disease of 


Jinnah. He claimed that if he had 
known that the Muslim leader was ón 
his last legs, he would have postponed 
the date of independence. In such a 
contingency, he averred, the partition 
of the country would have been avert- 
ed because there was hardly anyone 
who could have stepped into Jinnah's 
shoes. In India of his days, the key to 
the political situation, he repeated, 
was held by Jinnah and not by 
Gandhi. : 

'On wonders if the reality was just 
the other way round. Did the viceroy 
push\the whole process.through once 
he realised that the partition had to be 
ensured as Jinnah's days were number- 
ed? Otherwise, it is difficult to under- 
stand the rush for the transfer of 
power. Even  Mountbatten found 
August 15, 1947, a teasing problem 
which continued to disturb him, and 
his statements on the determination of 
that date are at variance with each 
other. It assumes special significance 
as one finds the viceroy engrossed in 
secret negotiations as late as March 
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its share, watching out for such 
people, exposing them, and help- 
ing the authorities in tracking 
them down. : 

What is needed most of all to 
do away with this dangerous 
breed, is a Government health 
Scheme that anyone, irrespective 
of whether he/she is in Govern- 
ment service or not, can avail of, 
along with dependents. How the 


'scheme is to be worked out, 


whether it should be contributory, 
whether it should cover hospitali- 
sation, and so on, are details that 
should be finalised after a detailed 
survey of needs. What is needed 
is a scheme one can fall beck on, 
in a remote colony, at any hour 
of day or night, in an emergency. 
Many more hospitals are need- 
ed. Nursing homes are often 
beyond the reach ofthe middle 
class. Family planning and abor- 
tion are two things that quacks 
thrive on. One finds abortion 
clinics (advertised as absolutely 
safe and confidential) all over the 
city. It would be worthwhile to 
investigate the racket, as the vic- 
tims may not like to report. 
While it is comparatively easy 
to trace and arrest those pre- 
tending to be doctors, it is more 
difficult to take-any action against 


1947 to carve out a united Bengal 
independent of the rest of the country, 
failing which to make a free port of 
Calcutta and, if possible, to turn it 
into a joint conclave as an interim 
measure. It is not clear if the decision 
of retaining India in the Common- 
wealth was a bargaining counter of the 
whole episode. 'The dismissal of the 
Ministry of Khan Sahib was an extra- 
ordinary constitutional exercise which 
an embarrassed Mountbatten was 
unable to explain. The partiality shown 
towards the British personnel during 


the period of crisis in 1947, the insou- - 


ciant attitude of the viceroy towards 
the failure of the Punjab administra- 
tion to maintain even the semblance of 
law and order and the endorsement of 
the audacious.reply of the Governor of 


Punjab to the charges of administrative · 


inefficiency and political connivance 
with communal forces are instructive 
because they dispel once and for all 
the myth carefully reared round this 
charming personality, that he was 


.God's gracious gift to India at the 


most perilous moment of her transi- 
tion. No amount of glamour and dis- 
quieting: self-confidence of Mount- 
batten and not even the peppery style 
of the authors would have been able to 


graduates from certain medical 
colleges (a number of sub-stan- 
dard ones have mushroomed over 
the years) where anyone can get 
admission, be promoted and 
finally acquire а degree, all for 
Rs 1 lakh or so. Obviously such 
persons, though technically full- 
fledged doctors, are no more than 
quacks. And they invariably turn 
to private practice. Having invest- 
ed so much in a degree, they are ` 
determined . to -earn it back and 
much more. r 
Who is to judge between a 
good doctor and a quack? Should 


‘an MBBS degree from a well- 


known medical college Бе insisted 
upon? Should doctors be allowed 
to launch on private practice 
straightaway? These are some of 
the questions that need to be dis- 
cussed. As of now the Medical 
Council of India has no power to 
take action against a doctor 
(however incompetent he might 
be) if no one has lodged а com- 
plaint against him According to 
a newspaper report (Times of 
India, August 14, 1982, the 
Medical Council of India is 
planning to clíeck registration 
numbers of all practising doctors 
in the city. The offenders should 
not get off lightly., C] 


obscure the gruff and gritty face of the 
Raj during its last few days. Я 

It may be noted that Nehru, Patel 
and Jinnah had urged upon the viceroy 
the urgency of maintaining stability 
and normalcy. They argued that while 
the British were able to crush the dis- 
turbances of 1942 without much diffi- 
culty, the officials proved to be callous 
and incompetent in 1947. It was alleg- 
ed that they had adopted a line that 
massacre, loot and arson were of little 
consequence, and in some cases, they 
accused, the administration had actu- 
ally inspired the carnage. The reply 


- of the Governor of Punjab was both 


evasive and impish: 1942, he argued 
was a political upheaval while 1947 was 
a racial upsurge between traditional 
rivals of the land with a permanent 
heritage of bitterness that divided 
them. “...АП the King's horses", he 
gibed, “апд all the King's men” could 
not have prevented, though they might 
have been able to punish, *'conflicts 
between communities’ interlocked in 
villages over wide areas of the coun- 
try.’ It was written on August 4, 1947. 
Evidently, this was probably the only 
palpable explanation that Humpty 
Dumpty could have offered before its 
great fall. & 
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Punjab 
KEEPS CHE 


| WHEEL OF 
| PROGRESS 


MOVING 


Y FACIS DONT LIE — SO LET FACTS ALONE SPEAK 


Under the determined and untiring efforts of'S. Darbara 
Singh, Chief Minister, the State of Punjab now leads m: 
* Contribution of foodgrains to Central pool — 47.68 lakh 
E tonnes of wheat - 
а" * Per hectare yield of wheat — 2730 Kg. 
eue * Area under irrigation — 78% 
FRU * Arca under high yielding varieties of wheat—98% 


А ns | * Per capita income Rs. 3000 (1981-82) E 





* Shanan Renovation Project completed resultiag іп' ап 
addition of 62 MWs 

*'Centre'approached to sanction Atomic Power Plant for 
Punjab 

* New Depariment -of Social & Technology created to 
harness sources of Energy 


Big Boost far Industrial Sector 


* The Udyog Ѕаћаудк — single window service stared for 






Т. Hust for houses — 20,000 boues built so far aget. Чеш, 3035 95а Пав rend sedes : 

мз. target of 52, Р establishing 45 large and medium scale industries, 20106 4 
‘ 5 K io of wages to agricultural labourers--- Rs. 14/- per «лай scale units giving employment to 1,52,513 persons 5. 
" Y * Lifeexpectancy of men and wojnen (Female 61.9 years Dessin Industrial Project м Sri Goindwal is receiving 


male 66.8 years) 

* First State to identify weaker sections of society in Tae 
couniry for their uplift (8.24 lakh families) 

* Highest number of tractors 1,010,000 


OTHER SALIENT FEATURES 





Augmentation of Agricultural Prodaztion 


. * Remunerative price of Rs 142 per quintal for wheat given. 


Grant of incentives to farming community has resulted in 
all time record produce of 37.67 lakh tonnes of rice last 


i Outstanding Projects Cleared year m | 
oo *' Prestigious projects lingering for decades got cleared from New Irrigation Facilities 

К Government of India. Asa result work on Rs. 5ü-crore eè Dholbaha Dam in Hoshiarpur coming up with a cost of 
255 gigantic multipurpose Thein Dam Project with а storage Rs. 6.40 crores facilitating irrigation to 3770 hectare of 
iw. capacity of 2.98 MAF and four Power Units of 120 MW land ay Е 
К each is going on round the бїосК * 2,000 Kms. tengih distributaries and minor lines spending 


: * Ravi-Beas dispute over shating of water got settled to the 
ne benefit of people of Punjab. Punjab will now get 4.22 MAF 
water as against earlier awara of 3.5 MAF А 
* Suez Yamuna Link canal passing through Punjab will 
irrigate 3 lakh acies additional barani fand К А 
* Amritsar linked by Air with Birmingham. Dethi-Ludhiana 
Vayudoot service started. | 
* Bhatinda-Delhi Air Service being started shortly 
Top Priority for Commisstoatag Poner Projects ` 


* Work on Ropar Thermal Plant with two Units of 210 MW 
capacity each i$ going on on war footing. First unit will be 
commissioned in December 1983, six months ahead of 
schedule 












- Project completed. First units of both these projects will 
be commissioned during current year Dt 
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* $0% work on Anandpur Sahib and Mukerian Hydel - 


* Inserted by DPR Punjab, 


Rs. 45 crores 

* Under the scheme of modernisation of irrigation system 
work on 4060 Kms. of canal distributaries is scheduled to 
be completed in 1983-84 


Better Transport Service 


* 1400 new buses added to the old fleet of PEPSU Road 
Transport Corporation and Punjab Roadways 

» 27 workshops of State Transport modernised 

P.M.'s 20-Point Programme 


* Massive amount of Rs. 443.42 crores allocated for the 
programme К 


THAT IS HOW THE FACTS SPEAK 
OUR GOALS ARE PEACE PROGRESS AND HARMONY 
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The last three years have Vlinessed unprecedented: progress. Time 
bound development programmes, designed to bring about quick and perceptible ` 


qualitative changes in the life of the people, have been 
initiated. There has been a sharper focus on farmers 
and. weaker sections. Three years of. the people's 
participation and industrial peace, backed by responsive 
administration, have brought about “unique and r 
impressive achievements. 


* Inspite of drought conditions agricultural алара 
rose from 63.34 lakh tonnes in 1978-79 to 66 lakh 
tonnes in 1981-82. 

* Irrigation potential has risen from. 16.53 lakh 
hectares to 18.40 lakh hectares. ~ 

* Industrial units have almost doubled. Their ` present UH 

: number exceeds 34,000. : 

* Power generation increased from 788 MW to 
1174. MW. 

* Against 1.89 crore trees planted ТЕТЕ 1980- 81, 
six crore were planted during 1981-82. The target . 
for the current year is .12 crore trees. | 

* Under an accelerated programme potable drinking 
water is available in 2000 villages as against about 
1200 in 1978-79. . 

* Haryana was the first. State in the country to have 
electrified all the 5634 Harijan Colonies in the State 
within a year. 32,000 Harijan dwellings and streets . 

_in 4,000 villages also’ have the facility of electricity 
now. 

:* All the villáges i in the State have : been: connected 
with metalled roads, marking.the completion of an 
ambitious programme which has hardly any parallel 
in the country. 

* Special Corporations have been constituted to work 
for the welfare of Backward Classes and Economic- 

с ally Weaker Sections. 

* A Rural Housing Project has been launched. for 
massive house building activity. — 

We are committed to progress. The pace of 
development is bound to be accelerated with, the 
speedy implementation of the new 20-point Pro-: 
gramme of the Prime Minister, Smt. Indira Gandhi. Her 
inspiring slogan "Sharama Eva Jayate” fits the natural 

` propensities of the hard working people of Haryana. | 

This year of productivity will witness a more intensive 

pursuit of development and greater prosperity for-our 

. people. 


| Bhajan Lal 
= © A Chief Minister, Haryana 


- Issued by DPR, Haryana _ 
SS SES 
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ed on the shores of the lake 


The Himalayan Blue Poppy surrounded by seven snow 


peaks. 


extends д fragrant welcome From Govind Ghat you Cm 


also make a pilgrimage to 


to the Valley of Flowers. the holy shrines of Vishnu 


and Shiva at Badrinath and 


Come to a mountain garden Kedarnath. | | 
of rare and exotic flowers. We'll help you discover it 
Amidst snow-capped moun- Garhwal Mandal Vikas Nigam 


tain peaks, glaciers, snow- 
bridges and playful mountain 
streams. Come to a pictures- 
que valley and walk through 
a world of fragrant flowers. 
Mid July to Sept. first week 
is the season for these 
colourful blossoms. 


it's so easy to reach 


From the nearest railhead Rishi- 
kesh, you can drive down to 


Ltd. is there to help you 
discover this-wonderful 
experience through organised 
tours with transport, accom- 
modation and guides. Let the 
romance of flowers fill your 
heart. Contact your nearest 
U.P. tourist office for complete 
details. Badrinath 








Valley 
US of Flowers 
z Ghangharia 


Kedarnath 


Govind Ghat via the temple of нек 
the Jagatguru Shankaracharya. Joshimath 
A19 km trek through enchanted Guptkashi Rudraprayag 


mountains and valleys and you 


à Srinagar 
are in the garden of the gods. 


Rishikesh 





A 5 km trek from Ghangharta, 
AN the base camp and you can U.P. TOURISM 
; ^ visit Hemkund Sahib. Here ee da aici 
Guru Govind Singh meditat- ре 









2 A 
"Y v. 3 r . WM 





for Conducted Tour and details contact Tourist Offices at - 36, Janpath, Chanderiok Bhawan, New Delhi, Ph. 322251 Ш 12-A, Netaji 
Subash Road, Calcutta. Ph, 226798 B 138, Bhawani Chambers, Ashram Road. Ahmedabad Ш Garhwal Mandal Vikas Nigam Lid., Muni-ki- Rieti, 
Rishikesh Ph. 372 @ 74/1, Rajpur Road, Dehradun. Ph. 26817 B The Mall, Mussoorie, Ph. 2863 i Pauri, Ph, 41 Е talta Rao Bridge. Hardwar 
Fh. 19 @ Tourist Office. 28 Commander -in- Chief Road. Madras B Tourist Office, U.P? Export Corporation, World Trade Centre, Culte Parade 
Colaba Bombay: Ш S.C.O 1046-47 1st Floor. Sector 22B, Chandigarh. 
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Delhi’s Small Industries: Big Contribution 


Delhi has emerged after independence as one of the important centres of modern small scale : 


industries in the country. It has today about 45,000 industries (investment Rs. 867 crores) 
which produce a large variety of sophisticated goods worth Rs 2196 crores annually and pro- 


vide employment to about 4.5 lakh workers. 


17.12 per cent to the State income. 


The manufacturing sector contributes about 


` 


Industrial Development Programme: Some highlights 


Sixth Plan outlay — Rs. 2161.77 lakhs; 


expenditure in 1980-8] — Rs. 545.05 lakhs;- 
outlay for 1982-83 — Rs. 598 lakhs; outlay for 


1982-83 — Rs. 596 lakhs. 


70 industrial plots developed at the functional 
Industrial Estate for Electronics; building of 
Testing and Development Centre for Electronics 
also completed. 


The big industrial complex, comprising 600 
Flatted Factories, coming up fast at Rani Jhansi 
Road, will be ready next year for allotment: 
when completed will generate employment for 
about. 13,500 persons. 


Nine functional industrial Estates being deve- 
loped in 160 acres at Patparganj, also to be 
ready by next year; on completion employment 
potential — 25,000 persons; plan to extend: the 
area by another 100 acres. ; 


ate, 


à 


` Construction of six Group Flatted Factories, 
(cost about Rs.. 200 lakhs) starts soon at 
Jhilmil Tahipur; land already acquired, plans 
ready. 


Allotment of over 1000 plots developed at 
Narela through DSIDC to be made shortly; 


employment potential about 15,000. Allotment ` 
process for 6 new work-sheds for handlooms at 


Nand Nagari almost complete. 


Cheaper Loans 


Rs. 18 lakhs provided this year at nominal 
rate of 4 per cent interest for tiny and house- 


Ahold industries. 


‚ Subsidy to engineer entrepreneurs, reducing 
interest on loans to an effective rate of 7 per 
cent only, i 
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Gp P amy pr my p АШУ p АШУ p amr rr ur A A MM A 7 ОЮУ A a ч 
\ | S 
i | Building Contractors, Furnishers \ 
\ General Order Suppliers & Transporters | 
М . 
\ Specialists in Steel & Wooden N 
N , 
[| Furniture and Exhibition Jobs \ 
Nee І ; 
A ? ` 
i SOHAN SINGH & SONS 
À 9-A, Kirti Nagar. Furniture Block W.H.S. \ 
i New. Delhi-110 015. | : 
| М 

\ Phone: 539692, 529096, 536796, 533076 \ 
` ` 
A A ау ae ae 
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New home for the arts in Bhopal . 


Roopankar, a museum of fine arts 

M.P. Rangmandal. a new repertory 

Vagarth, a Library of Indian Poetry 

Anhad, a library of classical and folk music \ 


A HOMAGE ТО CREATIVITY OF THE ORDINARY. 
- ` A LIVE MUSEUM OF HERE AND NOW IN THE ARTS 


BHARAT Department of Culture 
BHAVAN | Government of Madhya Pradesh : . 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Andhra: The Rake's Progress 


ACE PRADESH seems to be emerging 
as the pace-setter of politics: more 
precisely, its political leaders are providing 
us with a pre-view of the type of politick- 
ing they are going to wallow in during the 
coming weeks and months as part of the 
preparations for the election to be held in 
‘the State early next year. 

With the Congress-I as yet unable to set 
its own house in order — faction-fighting 
having reached a stage of acute intensity 
long before the scramble for party ticket 


for the poll has started — the. Opposition. 


in Andhra Pradesh, after a long time, is 
fired with high hopes of defeating ‘the 
ruling party and capturing office by some 
sort of a mini-Janata. The: parties in the 
Opposition seem to be in a hurry to win 
_over. the new. avatar, the film star 
“N.T. Rama Rao whose Telugu Desam 
war-cry has-been drawing big crowds in 
the countryside. 

After the first round of sparring, the 
‘Opposition is now all set to gang up 
behind Rama Rao. Press reports say that 
on October 23 a meeting was held between 
the leaders of the so-called Progressive 


Democratic Front and Rama Rao. This 
Progressive Democratic Front is a combine 
of non-Communist Opposition parties, 
comprising the Janata, the Lok Dal, the 
Congress-S and the BJP. At this meeting, 
the leaders of these parties appealed to 
Rama Rao.to lead them in the election 
battle and then on to victory.: Obviously 
Rama Rao, with the popularity of his 
Telugu Desam slogan, has been asking for 
the lion’s share of the seats, and indica- 
tions are that the Front partiés would 
agree to his terms without much haggling 
because all eyes are glued to the dream of 
a new Ministry. 

Understandably, the Front party leaders 
urged Rama Rao to make: a deal with the 
Left parties, which in the Andhra context 
means thetwo Communist Parties. While 
this move by itself is a recognition of the 
undoubted influence that the Communists. 
still have in Andhra Pradesh, the leaders 
of the two Communist Parties have on 
their own already held out the olive branch 
to the leader of the Telugu Desam. 

The leaders of the Andhra Pradesh unit 
ofthe CPI have in their latest resolution 
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almost beseeched the leader of the Telugu 
Desam “Чо play a positive role" in the 
coming election by reaching an electoral 
understanding with the Left. The CPI-M 
State Committee leaders in their statement 
also urged the Telugu Desam to adopt “ап 
attitude of cooperation” towards the Left. 

What is strange is that the leaders of the 
two Communist Parties have not even 
once warned the masses that Rama Rao’s 
party is the party of the rich farmers and 
it is rousing thoroughly regional chauvinist 
passions, trying to alienate the people of 
Andhra Pradesh from the rest of India. In 
the past, it was the Communist Party 
which was always in the forefront of the 
struggle against regionalism. 

At one time, it was the Communist Par- 
ty that awakened mass consciousness for 
the realisation of Vishal Andhra: that was 


not a disruptionist move but a drive for ' 


unification of Andhra Pradesh. Even a few 
years ago, the Communists tirelessly 
fought for the unity of Andhra Pradesh 
when the disruptive slogan of a separate 
Telengana was raised. 

Today, in the blind pursuit of petty 
electoral gains, the Communists in Andhra 
have not only abandoned the crusade 
against the monster of regionalism but 
are striving hard to make it their ally 
— allin their single-minded obsession to 
win a few more seats in the Assembly. 
And beyond the poll, there is perhaps also 
the wishful thinking that there might 
emerge a coalition of the Opposition 
parties which may lead to 1967 SVD-type 
coalition, if not to 1977 Janata-type com- 
bination, from neither of which the Com- 
munists this time may like to be left out. ' 

In this neatly balanced electoral apple- 
cart, the CPI leadership seems to be going 
further away from its declared stand 
regarding the BJP. Only a few weeks ago, 
the very same Andhra unit of the party 
had declared that it would have no truck 
with the BJP. Now, they are getting ready 
to come to an electoral understanding 
with Rama Rao, who in turn is striking a 
deal with the Progressive 
' Front of which the BJP is a prominent 
component. This is nothing but taking 
recourse to cynical sophistry: the CPI 
having a deal with Rama Rao who, in 


2 


Democratic : 


turn, has a deal with the BJP, among 
others. Is this not abdication of principle 
in favour of electoral expediency? What 
sort of political morality is upheld by 
such ganging up? . | лы, M E. 

The crux of the matter is that under the 


spell of electoral politics, the Communist .. 


leadership is fighting shy of branding the 
forces of the Right by name. The result is 
that through devious means a cease-fire is 
being arranged with the Right so that at 
the fall of the present Сопртеѕѕ-І Govern- 


ment, the prospect of participation in a : 


new Ministry is not scotched: as in 1967, 
the argument may once again be trotted 
outatthat stage that the masses would 
feel badly let down if the Communists 
kept away from such an opportunity of 
joining a Ministry. This was.the very 
argument that was given out in 1967 in 
defence of the Communists’ unprincipled 
participation in State-level coalitions with 
the Jana Sangh and others. 

This move is not only unprincipled but 
suicidal for the Communists. Let there be 
no illusion: Out of these permutations 
and combinations, it is the BJP which 
will gain the most, and the Left will only 
weaken its own position. 

No Communist Party can make any headway 
which jis scared of combating the Right for fear of 
being isolated. Had the two Communist establish- 
ments concentrated all these years on strengthening 


' and expanding their own base through independently 


organising the working people, then this timidity 
over fighting the Right would not have overtaken 
them. It is because no sustained effort has so long 
been made to organise the working masses that the 
Communist Parties find themselves unable as well 
as unwilling to fight the forces of the Right. Even 
in the short run, if the two Communist Parties 
decide to contest the election on their own, they can 
geta decently sizable number of their candidates 
elected: these, even if they may be small in number, 
would command a moral prestige outshining all the 
others. 

What is happening today in Andhra Pradesh 
provides a foretaste of what is going to happen in 
other parts of India tomorrow. There seems to be no 
endeavour at all on the part of the Left to combat 
the pernicious epidemic of regional chauvinism, or 
any other manifestation of the Right. The price of 
this folly will be disastrous in the long run for the 
Left and will help to instal the Right in the leader- 
ship of the alternative to the crumbling Congress-I. 

It is time for the Left to pause and ponder.  , 

N.C. 
October 26 
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A Futile Exercise 


TH same old- ЖЕК, the same 
old :farce—and no ‘doubt the 
same old. results once «more. 
That sums up the current Ор- 
. position unity tamasha in which 


- mini-parties of the ‘Opposition 


. with ‘seeming. 


engaged | 
The non-Com- 


are 
' seriousness. 


' munist; non-BJP warriors are on 


ithe stage“in a ‘comedy whose ' 
dramatic finale is supposed to be 
the birth of a “national alterna-/ 


» tive" to the Congress-I. 


The latest exercise, in: between >, 
two sets of Assembly elections, : 
involves „the remnant Janata 


(K), the ,Congress-S and the 
Democratic Socialist Party, with’ . 
the minuscule Janwadi, Party in. 
the wings and the wily Charan 


Singh’s set-up watching. U Ro 


The first thing that strikes the 

observer is that all these parties 
find themselves іп а shared 
‘plight--none of them,.can go it 
alone, not having made any at- 
‘tempt to build a mass base all 
these precious months, and they: 


‚ *cannoticome together because of 


— 


© own record in politic: 


the: personal ambitions of the. 
leaders around whom they exist - 
and partly because of differences 
on other matters. 

_Of course none of these parties. 


' can cite policy considerations as 


the stumbling block to unity, for 


‚ after all they were all—except the 


"Congress-S—in. the old Janata. 
Party. which theoretically had a: 
policy anda programme. Even 
inthe earlier round of the unity 
exercise, only the Congress-S 
after discussions found it had, 


Some policy differences with the ; 


others seeking ' ‘unity’. Bahu- 
guna's DSP is even less convin- 
cing when talking of policy 
issues, for its leader has set} his 

somer- 


. saults in the last five years. And 
<- now, as previously, Bahuguna 
. has his own - simple condition— 


that he should. be made the 


` Leader of the Opposition in Par- 


to the 


+ 


liament. Easy. road 
Prime Minister's: 'gáddi! .. 

While even' the .doddering 
Charan Singh has sent feelers to 
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Chandra Shekhar, Janata Баю. 
dent, octogenarian , 
Desai has’ been- advising his 
party's leader. not to go in for 
. unity with persons like Madhu 
Limaye, George .Fernandes and 
ч Raj Narain who had been instru- 
mental in bringing down the 
Janata Government headed by 
himself in 1979. And it is well 
known. that Karpoori Thakur's 
Lok Dal is not а clear-headed 
affair, while Janwadi's. Chandra- 
jit Yadav is' no more thin a 
loner ‘pretending | to be a factor 
of importance. 

«Even the shadow of tlie recent 
past, when the so-called parties 
that are again pursuing: the 
will-o’-the-wisp of unity ‚singly 
and together' found themselves 
in. utter confusion” during. the 
Assembly: elections in Haryana 


5s Party, the breakaway Lok Dal - and Himachal ‘and elsewhere 
early this year, does not seem. to ` 


be visible to. those who are 

pursuing the “unity” mirage 

once again. They are doing so at 

atime when Assembly elections~ 
are due-in some more States in 

the country. And they ard aware 

of their own separate constraints, 

but the known persons who are 

jockeying for primacy even while 

ranged against the Congress-I 

are obviously blinded by their 

.Obsessions and cannot see where 

they are heading. 

- Atleast the miserable Chandi- 

garh convention. which preceded 

‘the Haryana election should have 

taught these politicians а lesson. 

Called with commendable enthu- 

siasm by. Chandra Shekhar, the 
attempt to evolve.a_ unified 

national alternative was, reduced 
to a joke by Biju Patnaik and 
` Devi Lal who quietly went back 
to Charan Singh. That they 
found themselves in a new mess 
later, with- their calculations 
inevitably going awry, is an- 
other story. Again Biju Patnaik, 

‘Kumbharam Ary? and others 
are said to be for merger with 


‚ the Janata. Who is to take them . 
Seriously? They do not realise: 
that they have virtually ceased ' 


to matter in .national politics, 
notwithstanding ` their, high 


i ' opinions: about themselves. The 


same is true of many others; іп- 

volved ‘in the present éxercise 

towards working out “unity”. - 

In any case, "never say die" 

, seems to be the. watchword of 


Morarji, . 


"George Fernandes’: 


‚ unless there 


à 


йе. Knights of Unity, Hence, 
despite all past experience and 
present áwareness of stumbling 
blocks, the many fresh proposals 
being put-forward. For example, 
idea of ‘a 
national convention to sort -out 


ities’. Neither this nor other 
ideas seem to have enthused any- 
one except the authors concern- 
ed. The, Janata Party national 


. executive, due to ‘meet in. Delhi 


on ‘November 6-7, is supposed 
to have these moves: on its 
agenda. But then even the leaders 
of that party, however sincere 
Chandra Shekhar may be, are 
їй' по |mood to say, anything ` 
about the outlook. 

The policy statements and 
programmes that these parties. 
are. said to have exchanged 


: among themselves mean nothing. 


At no time have such documents 


"been taken seriously by the 


parties concerned or their: nego- 
tiators. And Chandra Shekhar’s, ' 


‘call for the return'of the pro-' 
'digals to the Janata fold, has, 


found no response, for the good 


reason that each group involved 


wants itself to be recognised as 
the most important factor. 


time. How on. earth сап. a 
national party be built —' let 
alone a “national alternative" — 
is clarity about 


-policy and social and economic : 


. walked out ani 
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purpose? Are they all clear about 
the issue on which the original: 
Janata Party split up into frag- 
ments—first when Charan Singh 
formed the Gov--. 
ernment and again in the post- 
1980 election period — namely, 
attitude to the RSS and com- 


. munal organisations as such? 


About some persons we may be: 
clear but not about all of them. 
Let there be clarity in regard 
to national and international 
policies before such exercises are. 
undertaken. Otherwise, why 
engage in futile motions which 
signify nothing} 
. ` Observer 
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Women’s World, 


i- Due to pressure on ADAE, our 
regular feature ‘Women’s World" 


| has been withheld this week.’ It will 


be. published in Mainstream next 
week. — Editor : 





t * : 8 


Е what are - described as “modal- . 


‹ 


The whole thing is а waste of - 





“Talking to o 
God's Chosen 


N Soraba 1, God’s own 
' appointee will - -be meeting 


the Prime Minister of India at a’ 


stop-over lunch: General Ziaul 
Haq has himself ordained that 
‘he has no doubt about God 
having appointed him Pakistan's. 
Chief Martial Law  Administ- 
rator. The BBC man who inter- 
viewed this divinely appointed 


personage could not possibly be. 


misreporting this piece of super- 
natural 
has been quoted by a Pakistani 
daily, kept under General Zia's 
divinely imposed censorship. 
It is interesting to find that 
. the very same day General Zia's 
appointment by God was repor- 
ted there came another -piece of 


news from Pakistat: Ghulam ` 


Mustafa Jatoi, who was once 
Chief Minister of Sind -when 


Bhutto was Prime Minister, is, 


an urbane, soft-spoken man. He 
is known as extremely moderate 
-and at one time General Zia sent 
overtures to .him. The same 
Jatoi has now ‘reached the end 
of his ana A despatch by 





information since -this: 


^ gv (0 


UPI — by no means an: anti-Zia 
agency — datelined Karachi says 


' Jatoi addressed the Bar Asso- 
*. ciation in Karachi on October 


23 defying Martial Law ban on 
political activity: 

"Mr Jatoi said that the only 
way left to bring about the resto- 
ration of the Constitütion and 
force the Government to hold 
general elections was for the 
people to rally in the streets. 
His two-and-a-half-hour speech 
was punctuated with' anti-Zia 
and anti-martial law. Slogans. 
. About 1500 lawyers attended the 
meeting which was chaired by 
Mr Abdul Hafiz Lakhoo, one of 
the lawyers who defended ‘the 
late Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto against the death sentence 
‘in 1979,” x 
` Obviously, sands аге running 


out for the General. It is but’ 


natural that he has to involve 
God as the appointing . authority 
for his regime. Poor God. * 
And\as sands are running out, 
the ghost of Bhutto must be 
haunting General Zia: It.was not 
only а`саѕе of a judicial ‘murder 
as jurists all over the world have 
vouched: for about Bhutto’s 
‘execution. It was perpetrated by 
the order of the тап, who had 


‘been appointed by Bhutto to be 


the head of the armed forces. , 
Today, General Zia is faced 
witn a fresh spectre: Begum 


. Sri Lanka : _ Skating on Thin ісе? 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 07 


Joss Richard Jayawardene’ s presidential térni 


x 


of Sri Lanka. 


' their plight: 


Nusrat Bhutto i is getting weaker ' 


. day by' day as she is suspected 


to, be afflicted by cancer. Her 
daughter is detained far away 
from her. Her sons are tried and 
condemned in absentia as they 


had to flee the land of their birth.. ` 


A friend close to them has 
written in a moving letter about 
“Bhutto family has 
sufféred a lot, but the present 
set-up in Pakistan is such that 
they think to-eliminate ' them 
somehow is the best policy. Since 


Bhutto's niurder they have, been : 


doing their utmost to finish 


. them. There are over fifteen cases 
pending against them: daughter . 


‘Benazir is under house-arrest and 


Begum Bhutto is seriously ill." 
The Prime Minister of India 
is not appointed by God, at least 
she has not claimed,such pri- 
vilege. A mere mortal, she 
naturally felt distressed and sent 
ber Ambassador to: meet Begum 
Bhutto and offer her best wishes. 
. Would it be violating protocol 
if she urges the divinely appoin- 
ted General to let Nusrat Bhütto 
go abroad for treatment? This 


is not a question of interference | 
in the internal affairs of Pakistan:. . 


itis just a touch of human com- 


: passion. The General with his 


- Godly mask must be made aware- 


that human sensitivity is not yet 
dead in this land of ours. 
October 25 
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Indeed, the time has come to study 


‘Analyst- 


would have ended only in February 1984 but he 
chose to obtain an early renewal of his mandate 
obviously because it had significant political advan- 
tages. He thought that the situation in Sri Lanka 
favoured his ruling United National Party (UNP) 
so overwhelmingly that the combined opposition 
would be wiped ovt, totally if he decided to call. an 
early presidential poll. Such was his confidence 
that when he .finally decided on his birthday, Sep- 
tember 17, 

* “After that (the election), I say to you, roll up thé 
electoral map of Sri Lanka, you will not need it - for 
another ten years.” 

Well, the outcome of the October 20 presidential 
poll might have confirmed or negatived many other 
theories on Sri Lankan politics, but it has certainly 
shown' that Jaywardene had spoken too soon. The 
time has not yet come to roll up the electoral map 


4 us x | 


to ро. to the ‘country, he declared: 


- the map with renewed interest, because parliament- 
ary elections are to follow the presidential poll and - 


the results could tilt: the balance, if not upset the 
presidential apple-cart totally. 


J ayawardene was not far wrong in his РТУ 
in calling for an early presidential poll, fourteen 
months ahead of schedule. The opposition was in 
total disarray. 
prepared,” he said. His party was certain that, 
thanks to Jayawardene’s personal stature and the 
opposition disarray, the UNP would sweep the polls 
and administer an even greater body blow to its 
main ‘rival, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), 
than it had done.in 1977. 


‘Another factor favoured i UNP. | Sirimavo 


‚ Bandaranaike, by reason of the civic disabilities 


imposed by Jayawardene’s Government for “abuse 


fag 


“Таке them: when they are least ` 


M 


of power" during her 1970-77 regime, could not be 
a candidate herself пог could she campaign for'her 
party candidate. Yet another factor was that ex- 
cept in 1970, the UNP had never failed to improve its 


- electoral performance since 1956. Having won 50.6 


per cent of the votes polled:in 1977, it could look 
forward to getting one or two per cent more in the 
October poll.. And all it needed to keep the presi- 
dency was just another one per cent. 


The new system of voting provided for propor-: 
tional representation and the preferential choice: a. 
· candidate" who obtains over 50 per cent of the votes . 


cast in the first round gets, elected immediately. If 


he fails to get through in the first round, all the can- 


didates ohter than those with the highest and second 
highest number of votes are eliminated and the 
second, and if necessary tbe 'third, preferences of 
the eliminated candidates taken into consideration 
to determine the winner. 

Jaywardene won in the first round itself, securing 
52.91 per cent of the votes in the election if, which 


the turnout was, as usual for Sri- Lanka, quite high,: 


exceeding in some districts 87 per cent. Jayawar- 
dene's gamble has paid off, but he may well be 


‘skating on thin jce if he imagines that his other cal- 


culations, particularly. regarding the DER invin- 


‚ eibility, will also hold. | 


It may be tempting for the ойе ай to anal- 
yse whether the presidential poll provided thé op- 
portunity to the Sri Lankan voter to decide bet-. 
ween parliamentary democracy of the Westminster 
style or an executive presidency patterned on the 


^ US-France-Switzerland-Austria models, : 


In reality, the Sri Lankan voter cared very little 
for these 'high-falutin nuances. To him, the issues 


' were more basic to his daily life economically, and 


politically, he was at' best choosing between two 


: Sinhala parties, the UNP and the SLEP, and to hell 


. with the system. 


Jayawardene, who utters moralistic platitudes 


" frequently a la Morarji Desai, is.more ofa politician 


and less of the saint he poses to be. He could. not 
have been unaware that if he waited for fourteen 


` months fnore, the economic situation would deterio- 


rate even further, eroding both his апа the- UNP’s 
popularity. Besides, the World Bank was breathing 


‚ down his neck. A balance of payments crisis, which 


loomed large, would have pushed the island virtual- 
ly into the sea. He was finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure fresh credits, and the Western donors 
(US, UK, West Germany, Sweden, Canada, Japan) 
were demanding their price to sustain their stake 
in the so called concept of development.. There was 
tremendous shortage. of local resources, inflation 
had crossed 20 per cent and was set to touch 30, 


and although some four billion rupees were coming 


in as remittances from Lankan workers in the Gulf, 


the economy was not picking up. The steep rise in · 


living costs and unemployment were making ‘Jaya- 
wardene unpopular. ^ 
-But what was really galling for the worker-peasant 


class Was that the carrot that was being dangled. 
before their eyes was beyond, their. reach. Under ` 
Jayawardene's open economy policy of unlimited 


imports and abolition of subsidies, Sri Lanka was 
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m 


.its 1977 vote. was 50. 


.for the party. 


being rapidly - “Singaporised”: shops weré getting | 
full of every kind of luxury items imported from 
every possible country.. It was really manna from 
“heaven, because for the last three decades, leave 
alone luxury goods, the island was starved of even 
basic necessities. But while the goods had come, 
there was no money in people's pockets to acquire 
them. This apart, the open economy policy really 


' opened the door for unnecessary and thoughtless 


imports, with the’ result that some of the major 
farm produce like onions and chillies were also 
being shipped in. Subsidised food rations had been . 
removed and replaced with food stamps-for the very ' 
poor, an:action that Brought tlie Government more 
enemies than friends. In the presidential : poll, the 
rice ration was to figure as a major issue. 
Jayawardene sought to wean away the masses 
from a welfare mentality. Regardless of its long- 
time wisdom, the strategy was working only parti- 
ally because the switch to Right-wing politics 
and free-market enterprise was heavy going in a 
country which had been tuned in for two decades 
and more to\a heavily subsidised welfare system. It 
was not surprising therefore that the economy 
turned out to be a major issue in the October poll. 
After attempting in vain to find‘a common candi- 
dàte, the opposition parties decided to field. their 
own candidates, and thus there were six in the field. 
This by itself presaged a victory for the UNP since 
the anti. UNP votes were bound to get divided. ^ The 
prospect pleased the UNP no end, but as the 
campaign got under way, íhe happiness tended to 


. fade rapidly. ‘This was because of the perceptible 


**wave" in favour of, the SLFP whose candidate, . 
Hector Kobbekaduwa, who however was by no 
stretch of imagination the’ best that party could 
have fielded. Although disabled from campaiging, 
it became clear that Sirimavo Bandaranaike was 
fighting a proxy battle with: Jayawardene through 
her candidate. On the eve of the poll, the UNP 
camp was rather- worried, although after his victory, 
Jayawardene claimed that “he knew he would win 
decisively. 

In the event, tlie UNP did very well, and kept 
up the trend ofi improving its electoral performance: 
per cent, its 1982 vote was 
52.91 per cent. Jayawardene defeated his rivals in 
every one of the 22 electoral districts except. Jaffna. 
But it was clear that the vote was for him and not. 
The campaign itself must have been 
an eye-opener. for him in the sense that most of his 
party. MPs were a distinct liability for him. In fact, 


“he had -to ask some. of the MPs to stay away from 


his election meetings lest their poor image affect his 
own chances. - | 

But what was more remarkable. was the extra- 
ordinarily improved performance of the SLFP, 
whose vote increased from 1,852,515 in 1977, to 
2,548,438, an increase of 695, 923: The UNP vote 
rose from 3,178,221 in 1977 . to 3,450,811, an, 
increase of- only. 272,590 votes. Support for the ` 
opposition as a whole had increased from 42 per 
cent to 46 per cent; while support for the SLFP 
alone improved from 29.5 per cent in 1977 to 39.07 


‚ рег cent. Compared with this, the UNP's increase 
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from 50:6 per cent' in 1977 to 52.9 рег cent was, 

although satisfactory, nothing to gloat about. : 
Secondly, the Left vote decreased to such an ex- 

tent that-for all practical purposes,” the Left parties 


: ican be said to have been eliminated for the time 


being from Sri Lanka's electoral politics. The col- 
lapse of the Trotskyist Sri Lanka Sama Samaj Party 
(LSSP) and of its splinter group Nava Sama Samaj 
Party (NSSP) which between them secured just 
about one per cent of the votes, showed that the 
Left has touched the bottom politically. But no less 
surprising, and shocking, was the poor регѓоѓшапсе 
of the extreme Left youth-backed Jànata Vimukti 
Perumana, which attained national prominence (or 


was it notoriety?). after the 1971 insurrection, Its: 


firebrand leader,: ‘Rohana Wijeweera, was expected 
_to garner the better part of the “new 1.4 million 
votes" (of the age-group whicli was facing the ballot 
paper for the first time); the JVP itself was facing 
its first major election. But he polled only 273,428 
votes, 4.19 per cent of the total. — . E 
This means. that electoral politics in the island 
republic will be sharply polarised .between the 
two. major Sinhala parties, the UNP and the SLFP. 
The good showing by the SLFP ‘can be attributed’ 


partly to’.the. economic factor (the burdensome. 


living costs, the poor -purchasing power, etc) and to. 
the political factor.of its leader, Sirimavo Bandar- 
anaike, being pushed to the wall. ` ' 
Jayawardene is bound to succumb to the tempt- 
ation of calling parliamentary elections within the, 
next couple of months in order to capitalise on the’ 
October ‘victory. Although he-is in once again as 


'. President for yet another six years, the UNP may 


find the going rather tough in the parliamentary, 
poll, at least tougher than in October. The SLFP’s 
good showing indicates that with better organisation 
and some inner-party revamping, it can pose a 
formidable challenge in the parliamentary elections. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike admits that her: party is 
suffering from many weaknesses, but if she draws 
the right lessons from the presidential contest, she 
will start acting now with a firm hand and get rid 


„ of the warring factors, just as Jayawardene will: be 
forced to make a serious effort to cleanse his partý, 


і 
1 


& 


| which has become both flabby and corrupt. 


` 


‚ Jayawardene, with his four-fifths’ majority, has 
гш his Parliament'docile and willing to Te to 1 
his tunes. If the SLFP is able.to intrude into this 
majority, it will not be all smooth'sailing for the 
President, who is dlready 76 and may not like to 
subject himself to the stresses and. strains of a-con-. 
frontation with Parliament in which his party has 
no steam-roller capabilities.. oe Re S 
.. Thé voting patterns in the northern and: eastern 
districts of Jaffna, Batticalao, Trincomolee, Wanni 
etc, would call, for a deep study by both. the > 
moderate’ and extremist’ wings of all the Tamil 
parties in Sri Lanka, which ‘unfortunately are pro- | 


liferating at the cost of the Tamil Eelum: ideal. Th 
; Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF). асосй : 
it would not participate in the election but failed to 


issue a positive boycott call. The extremist ‘Tamil . 


: Eelum Liberation Front (TELF) issded a boycott 


call. The Tamil Congress fielded.a, candidate, : G.G., 6 
Ponnambalam Jr., son оЁ ће well-known Tamil . 
leader, who proclaimed himself an Eelum candidate 

as an d gimmick. The other Tamil party, the 
Ceylon А orkers/Council, is alreday a partner in the 
administratión, its leader, Thondaiman; having 


accepted a ministership under Jayawardene. | 
£e © ER (October 25) 
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Press Gag Bill: Retrospect and Prospect 


“C.N. CHITTA RANJAN - 


: A clear that the Union Government lias now 
come to realise that the nationwide agitation 


against what has соте {о be known as the Bihar | 


Press Gag Bill cannot be treated lightly. Tbe march 
to Parliament by journalists from all parts of the 
country on October 21, culminating in an impres- 
sive rally at the Boat Club, has been a landmark 
in the decades-old struggle for freedom of the press. 
From reviling the press (without rhyme or reason 
and defending the indefensible Bill rushed through 
the Bihar Assembly by the Jagannath Mishra 
Government, the Central Government has climbed 
down to the extent of initiating a ` dialogue with 
representative organisations of. the newspaper in- 
dustry, and this is a distinct gain. , 

An important aspect of recent developments i is 
that for the- first time all sections of the press — 
journalists, non-journalist employees. and others 
—have joined hands, not only to protest against the 
Black Bill and demand its burial, but also to think 
of ways to ensure foolproof safeguards against 
attempts to bully, harass, and physically harm news- 
men doing their duty in the public interest, as well 
as to ensure implementation of the long-accepted 
principle of self-regulation which alone can guar- 
.  antee.a free and responsible press.anywhere. If the 

. Centre is really trying to find a way out of the mess 
created. by Jagannath Mishra, there should be .no 
hesitation on the part of journalists to offer con- 
_ structive cooperation, though the success of any 
dialogue will. depend greatly оп sincerity and clarity 
of purpose on the part ofthe Government., Hot- 


heads on either side should not be allowed to divert. 


attention from the main purpose, which is to secure 
` freedom: of the press, at the same time making cer- 
tain that the yellow fringe, . which does exist, is not 
permitted to bring discredit to the responsible sec- 
tions of the press which even those in power admit 
form the dominant part of the press in this country. 
A woid about the rally before we proceed. to .the 
crux of the problem facing the journalistic pros 
fession on the one side and the Government on the 
other. Even before the march began, a "wholly 
unnecessary. controversy had been started, unwit- 
tingly or otherwise, about: “‘politicisation” of the 
agitation. With a little discretion, Information 
and Broadcasting Minister N.K.P. Salve could 
have helped avoid this particular red herring. 
- The present writer is not particularly happy about 


the way politica! leaders. were made to appear. 


dominant on the platform at the rally. But then, 
freedom of the press is a matter that concerns all 
citizens and not merely those engaged in the pro- 
fession. Political leaders belonging to all parties, 
including the ruling party, do represent different 
sections of public opinion; as do academicians and 
others. . The joint action committee did invite 
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leaders from different parties, and practically all 
national] parties were represented among the 
speakers, including the Congress I. No one can 
agree with the proposition- (put forward by the 
.National Herald, for instance) that politicians should 
have been kept out of what is “а purely professional 
matter.” Nor on the other hand can anyone 
countehance the journalists' movement being used 
кы politician for furthering his party’s political 
ends 

It must be noted that the thundering speeches “by 
some of the Opposition leaders in defence of free- 
dom of.the press were quite amusing. Many of 
them were in the Janata Government which got. ‘a 
Bill aimed against the press passed in the Rajya 
Sabha in 1978. It could not be passed in the Lok 
Sabha which was dissolved, and so had to lapse. 
BJP leader L.K.. Advani was Leader of the House 
in the Rajya Sabha at the time; he was also Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting. His argument 
that the Bill had been moved by the Congress 
Government in 1973, had been referred to a select 
committee which completed its work in 1976 when. 

“most of its members were in prison" and that the 
Janata Government had introduced only what was 
.c'ready there, is clearly absurd. The plea of a 
` fapse" on the part of the Janata Government 
iseven more ludicrous. The Janata Government 
which scrapped another anti-press law passed duririg 
Emergency could well have ignored the select 
committee report or. got Parliament to reject it. 

Every politician and politica] party has two faces 
— an ugly face when in office and a sweet visage. 
while out of power. . This is as true of our Opposi- 
tion leaders and their parties as it is of Indira 
Gandhi and her party. 

Misgivings about the Congress-I are not without 
justification. The Emergency experience is still fresh 
in our minds. Of course many of the senior journa- 
lists who are now vocal did not do themselves mucli 
credit by their behaviour during that dark period. 
If the Bihar. Bill, whose purpose, it has rightly been 
pointed out, is to intimidate, harass and punish 
journalists whose reports or writings do not meet 
the requirements of those in power, or embarrass 
them, has caused greater concern than the Tamil 
nadu amendment of 1981, it is because it is а 


^. 7Congress-I Government which has rushed it through 


and. there are Congress-I Governments in many 
States and at the Centre. There are, too, memories 
of past attempts to muzzle the press or make it 
conform. This is not to gloss over the failure of the 
press and newsmen's organisations to mount, an 
agitation against the Tamilnadu amendment. At the 
same time, the Centre should realise that if the AI~ 
‚ ADMK Government of MGR is persuaded to scrap 
its legislation even without waiting.for the Supreme 
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` Court — the possibility cannot be ruled out — any 
attempt by the Centre to defend Mishra’s measure 
will provide adequate ammunition to its critics. It 
is is not a -question of party prestige; it is one of 
national interest, of living up to the assurance that 
the Congress-l and the Union Government are 
committed to freedom of the press. Even Indira 


Gandhi has said so in Parliament and elsewhere. · 


Of course her, earlier near-hysterical criticisms of 
the press, duly echoed by sycophants, will. be cited 
by some. 
Morarji Desai and company were no less super- 
cilious and abusive towards the press. In any case, 
to make it a prestige issue will be disastrous. Even 


to point to the way the Janata Government in Bihar : 


stopped advertisements to two newspapers in 1977. 
because they had published certain reports would be 
unwise. One has to learn from one’s own as well as 
other people's mistakes. - : ` : 

One word about Government media ‘in the `соп- 
text of the rally. Inthe “visuals” accompanying 
the mention of the rally in the Hindi and English 
bulletins in the night of October 21, the camera was 
focussed twice on BJP president A.B. Vajpayee, 
once when he was speaking and again when he was 
merely sitting with other leaders. Janata’s Madhu 
Dandavate was shown for a second. During the 
Hindi bulletin one journalist speaker, IFWJ presi- 
dent A. Raghavan, was shown in an obscure corner 
of the screen for a split second. In the English 
bulletin Rághawan too was missing. All the other 
speakers, both politicians and journalists, were 
ignored; so were the many prominent journalists, 
including editors, present at the rally. Salve should 
find out under whose instructions such a distorted 
presentation was made, for it has given the impres- 


sion of an official attempt to *'politicise" the event,. 


though one doubts if so much’ foolishness prevails 
at the top. | б. & . 


A great deal has been written about the Bihar ` 
Bill and its dark implications. . So here we can be ` 


content with a brief summing up of the case against 
„the Bill: There are two aspects., Fitst, the intro- 
duction of a new Section 292A into the Indian Penal 
Code applicable to Bihar. The-other relates to 
amendments to the Code of Criminal Procedure. . 
Section 292A makes it an offence for any person 
to publish of distribute or sell or even possess any 


newspaper or periodical or апу, written matter’. 


which is “grossly indecent” or “scurrilous” or 
"intended to blackmail”. This offence is made 
cognisable and non-bailable. Extraordinarily harsh 
punishment is provided for—imprisonment up to 
two years or fine or both on first conviction, and 
imprisonment for five years with fine on second. or 
subsequent conviction. ' The expressions used in 
relation to the offences are not clearly defined. 


Whether the Supréme Court's observation about : 
Section 292 in one case, that “the word ‘obscenity’, 
. js really not vague because it is a word which is well 


understood even.if persons differ in their attitude 
to what is obscene and what is not", can bé.'stret- 
ched to cover the highly ambiguous terms used in 
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But it should be remembered that 


the Bihar Bill is open to question. "Intended for, 
blackmail” is dangerously wide and full of mischief 
potential. As for "scurrilous", it has rightly been 
pointed out, the ''explanation" that it shall’ also 
mean “writings that. are calculated to injure any 
person" leaves unlimited scope for harassing not 
only the press but anyone who writes anything that 
is not to theliking'of the powers that be. Whatis . 
“to injure" and what really is injury to a person? 
“Injury” is defined.in another Section of ‘the IPC as 
denoting “апу harm whatever illegally caused toany . 
person, in body, mind, reputation or property”. Read 


‘ this definition in the context of the draconian provi- 


sions in the/ Bihar Bill, and the possibilities for 
action to strike terror become evident. In the 
‘Hindi version, the words used are ashisht or gandi, 
which are far more sweeping than the expressions 
found in the English version. And in Bihar it is 
obviously the Hindi version that will guide the. 
policeman, the prosecution and the executive magis- 
trate. The consequences are self-evident. 

Eminent jurists have noted that Section 292A 
read with the Code of Criminal Procedure (Bihar 
Amendment) Bill 1982 would amount to a totality ` 
of provisions that are unconstitutional. The Bill, 
goes far beyond the scope of the Central Codes. . In 
the case of Section.292A the scope of the definition 
of “defamation” is widened to suit the Bihar 
Government's. immediate , requirements, bypassing 
-Section 499 which not only defines offences under 


.the heading of "'defamation" but lists certain 


“Ехсерііопѕ””. What are the . exceptions? It is not . 
defamation *to impute anything which is true con- 


, cerning any person, if it be for the public good that 


the imputation should be made or published" or 
"to express in good. faith any opinion whatever 
respecting the conduct of a public servant in the: 
discharge of:his public fuuctions, or respecting his 
character, as (аг as his character appears in that ` 
conduct" or “to express in good faith any opinion ` 
/Whatever respecting the conduct of any person 
touching any public question, and respecting his 
character, so far as his character: appears іп. that 
conduct." With such a provision regarding defa- 
mation already there in the original Code what was 
the; need for Section 292A, unless the aim is to harass 


, and victimise journalists, publishers and others? 


Apart from the prescription of offences, vague or 
undefined, and provision of medieval punishment, 
it is open under the Bill (if it becomes law) for any 
minor police officer to arrest any person without 
warrant ‘and keep him in jail without bail. Deviating © 
from. the original Code, which maintains the dis- 
tinction between the Executive and the Judiciary, 
it is now sought to empower any executive magis” 


. trate to try alleged offenders. Powers that belong 


to judicial magistrates — including taking cogni- 
sance of an offence and granting of bail — are 
sought to be vested in executive magistrates who 
are mere Government functionaries and are liable 
to manipulation. 

This is the threat posed to the préss in Bihar 
which can hardly be allowed to. go unchallenged 
without endangering freedom of the press-in the 
whole: country. Indeed, under the Bjhar Bill itself, 
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~ewspapers published outside the State can be 
harassed for publishing reports or editorials or 
articles that show the rulers of Bihar in a bad light. 
Journalists working for newspapers or periodicals 
outside the State and posted in Bihar can be made 
to suffer mental and physical tortue. 
the case, what needs to be said of the fate that 
awaits newspapers in Bihar and journalists, writers, 
workers, hawkers and others working for them ог 
contributing to them or selling copies? 

Even without any such Jaw in force, the Bihar 
Government -has been making life miserable for 
journalists following publication of news items 
about the blindings, plight of undertrials, communal 
and casteist tensions, etc, which naturally exposed 
the administration’s ineptitude or callousness or 
mischief or all three. In some other States also in 
the past newspapers have been attacked and journa- 
lists subjected to many kinds of harassment. Hence 
the concern when a State Government with a record 

. like that of Bihar attempts to give a legal form to 
vicious attacks on freedom of expression which 
includes freedom of the press. "e 

It is now well known that the Bihar Bill was 
passed without any kind of consideration in the 
Assembly. To quote the Editors’ Guild report: 
“July 31, 1982, was the last day of the Vidhan 
Sabha’s session. The Order of Business for the day 
listed among other things the Press Bill for con- 
sideration. In relation to this Bill it listed 24. 
notices urging that the Bill be sent to select com- 
mittee and that public opinion be elicited. It also 
listed 60 amendments that had been proposed...... 
When the house met at 9a.m. the chaos was 
unprecedented ... The house had to be adjourned 
five times. When the house met for the sixth time, 
the din, tumult, chaos were the worst .... Suddenly 
the Speaker announced that the Bill had been passed 
and that the house stood adjourned sine die.... 
Members of the Assembly as well as persons who 
were present in the press gallery testified to us that 
the Bill was never put to vote.” | 
_ Contemporary press reports seem to bear this 
out. No one applied his mind to the provisions. It 

` is indeed doubtful if the Bill was duly passed at all, 
though the authorities deem it to have been passed. 
This circumstance alone should be enough for the 
Union Cabinet to refrain from recommending it for 
assent by the President. 


The question of freedom of the press and the 
restrictions that can legitimately be placed on it 
has a long history in our country. Soon after the 
Interim Government was formed in 1946, the 
Indian press had demanded that the obnoxious 
anti-press laws enacted by the British should be 
repealed, including the infamous Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act 1931 whose purpose was 
to crush Gandhiji's Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Thus the Press Laws Enquiry Committee was set 
up. That committee, while recommending that some 
provisions of the 1931 Act might be made part of 
the ordinary Jaw of the land, expressed the hope 
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When this is- 


that “Ше press will realise its rights and résponsi« 
bilities’ and that ‘һе effective organisation of 
journalists on professional lines and the evolution 
ofa code of conduct will produce the desired 
results". Even while this report was under con- 
sideration.of the Government, a Bill was introduced. 
in [951 to amend the Constitution to enlarge the 
scope of the restrictions that could be placed by 
law on the freedom of the press. There was strong 
opposition to this, and Jawaharlal Nehru, who was. 
himself chairman of the select committee, made a 
categorical statement which is worth recalling: ‘So 
far as we are concerned, we do not wish, and we 
do not wish апу State Government to take unfair 
advantage or any advantage of this change to curb 
freedom of the press generally speaking, and we 
wish to review the whole scheme as far as 
possible." 

But the same year the then Home Minister, C. 
Rajagopalacbari, introduced the notorious Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Bill which, contrary to the 
recommendations of the Press Laws Enquiry Com- 
mittee, incorporated substantialy the provisions 
ofthe 1931 Act. It was in this 1951 Bill that the 
terms ''grossly indecent or scurrilous or obscene" 
were used to define *'objectionable matter". In 
view of widespread criticism it became a temporary 
Act, in force for two years, then extended for two 
years, finally lapsing’ іп 1956. But even the rigid 
Rajagopalachari said at the time that the news- 
papers and journalists “should form their own 
council for discipline and they should put it in 
order, shape it and ask Government to get statutory 
powers for the body." Thus, even those who 
brought in the 1951 Act envisaged that the real 
remedy for any maladies afflicting the press was 
self-reguiation through a body like the Press 
Council. 

The First Press Commission recommended the 
constitution of a Press Council and listed its func- 
tions in respect of self-regulation. It also drafted 
a model Code of Ethics. This was in 1954. But it 
was only in 1965 that the first Press Council was 
set up. The first Press Council unfortunately was 
reduced to a farce, but subsequently there has been 
some improvement and the present Press Council is 
a fairly credible organisation even if its composition 
is not entirely satisfactory. Remembering that 
Nehru took the firm stand that State Governments 
should not be given a free hand to abridge freedom 
of the press, it would be wise of the present Govern- 
ment at the Centre to leave it to the Press Council 
to deal with what is known as yellow journalism 
and to ensure that State Governments do not run 
amuck and launch a war on the press as has happen- 
ed in Tamilnadu and Bihar — and occasionally in 
some other States. 


It is in this background that the Indian Federa- 
tion of Working Journalists has taken the firm 
stand that there should be no laws enacted by State. 
legislatures affecting the freedom of the press and 
that all complaints against the press or any part of 
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it should be dealt with by the Press 
accordance with a professional code of ethics to be 
framed by the Council. When the Press Council has 
come into being — it has been in.existence for 
Seventeen years now — there is no justification for 
any State Government to come forward with legis- 
lation to curb freedom of the press by conjuring up 
new “offences”, making special penal provisions, in 
the- IPC or CrPC, empowering the police and 
executive magistrates to harass, intimidate and 
harm newsmen doing their job. For the purposes of 
the dialogue now initiated between the Government 
and the press, the Tamilnadu and Orissa enactments 
of 1960 and 1962 are irrelevant; the Orissa Act has 
been repealed, and the Tamilnadu Act along with 
the 1981 amendment should be scrapped. The Bihar 
Bill is an unwanted monstrosity and should be 
treated as such. P dette Ns NE 
. In any case the very constitutionality ог the pro- 
visions of the Bihar Bill is in question; we do not 
refer to the Tamilnadu amendment in this context 
only because the Supreme Court is seized of the 
matter. The constitutional validity of provisions 
like the ones made in the Bihar Bill has to be tested 
in the light of Articles 19(1)(a), 19(2), 14 and 21. 
If the restrictions sought to be placed are not in 
relation to any one of the specifications in Article 
' 19(2) or are violative of Articles 14 (equality before 
the law or the equal protection of the laws within 
the territory of India) and Article 21 (protection of 


life and personal liberty), they are automatically .- 


unconstitutional. Even if they are in relation to the 
matters mentioned in the Constitution, the restric- 
tions must still be reasonable, having, regard to the 
nature of the right and the extent of the restrictions 
imposed. The new Section 292A clearly falls out- 
side the permissible limits prescribed by Article 
19(2) which deals with “reasonable restrictions". 
The key word is "reasonable" in any case. The 
punishment part — the hazard of arrest and impri- 
sonment, not to speak of the scope of othér types 
of harassment — has to be seen in contrast to the 
punishment that can be awarded under Section 292 
of the IPC for printing obscene matter and under 
Section 500 for defamation. Also, a paper published 
outside Bihar will be liable to prosecution in Bihar 
unden Mishra’s Bill while it would. be free from 
taint of criminality in the rest of India. This would 


obviously be a ridiculous and untenable situation.’ - 


That brings us to the dialogue ‘initiated by the. 


Government following the nationwide agitation. It 


must said at the outset that the attitude of the: 
Editors’ Guild was strange and inexplicable. Leav- . 


ing aside the kind of team it sent to Bihar — the 


slant in composition was quite glaring, though we: 


cannot ignore the findings on that score — it would 
be wise of the Editors’ Guild to bear in mind that 
they are answerable to the public and not merely to 
sections of it. Their decision to boycott the dialo- 
gue was childish and hardly in keeping with the 
role editors are expected to play in protecting the 
professional interests of the press as a whole.' It is 
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Council in 


fiot uncommon for most of our editors to deliver 
sermons to agitators as well as to the Government: 
to enter into a dialogue and not take to the path of 
confrontation. They should apply the same logic to'. 
themselves. At the time of writing there seems to 
be some rethinking in the Editors’ Guild. By the: 
time these lines аге read they might have taken 
the final decision — a meeting is scheduled for 
October 27. One can only express the hope that 
they will act wisely.. To refuse to join discussions 
to find a way out or to insist that there сап be a 
dialogue only after the Bihar Bill is scrapped .is to: 


‘take the road. to nowhere. The Government for its 


part should falk to the representatives of the 
organisations concerned with an open mind, keep- 
ing іп mind the genuineness of the apprehensions 
Mishra's Black Bill has roused in the public mind. 

* The press cannot shirk its own" responsibility for 
the maintenance of high professional standards. It ' 
cannot permit yellow journalism to take shelter | 
behind freedom of the.press, even while it cannot 
allow those in power to interfere with the free func- 
tioning of the press in the public interest. The pre- 
sent writer, like many others, has reservations about . 
giving any extraordinary powers to the Press, 


. Council, making it an inquisitorial body. instead of 


being a guide in regard to standards and a watch-, 
dog of the rights of a free press. Even so, thé 
recommendations made by the Council through 
consensus $hould be borne in mind as one possible 
way of resolving the tangle. The Council has sug-- 
Bested that after three censures its should have the 
power to recommend (a) withholding of the growth 


Tate of newsprint consumption, by the newspaper 


concerned for a specified period; (b) withdrawal of ~ 
accreditation from the journalist concerned for a 
specified period; and (c) withholding of advertise- 
ments fora specific period. —. , , 7, 

In the absence of any alternative proposals com 
ing up, these ideas should be considered seriously. 
Of course such a course would be based on a clear 
commitment that neither the Central Government 
norany State Government would hereafter resort, 
to measures to ''discipline" the press — the 
reference here is to the professional side of the 
press, not to the business side which is another story 
altogether. It also involves clear commitment on 
the part of responsible sections of the press that 
they will not tolerate the violation of professional 
ethics as widely understood, Whether the drawing ` 
up and enforcement through the Press Council. of a 
code of conduct is feasible in the near future is a 
moot point, but we cannot afford to lose sight оѓ. 
the objective. Yellow journalism is no part of a legi- 
timate press, and this would be recognised. 

-Another vital question.on which a policy decision 
must be taken — perhaps Parliament should con- 
sider it carefully and decide wisely — is whether 
State legislatures can continué to have the authority 
to amend a national code. The IPC and the CrPC 
have found a place in the Concurrent List (items 
land 2). This is what hascaused the problem in 
Bihar and earlier in Tamilnadu. In this matter the 
Constitution-makers appear to have merely followed 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Africa and the West: Deepening Crisis 


VIJAY GUPTA 


TH people of Africa, and particularly progressive 

African regimes, are going through deep crisis. 
There are on the domestic plane inflation, scarcities 
of essential commodities, huge imports of food, 
falling prices of export cash crops, corruption aod 
nepotism: and in the international field the greatest 
danger to Africa comes from aggressive US 
strategies, 

Since the assumption of power by President 
Reagan, there is a consistent US policy to escalate 
crisis, destabilise liberal and democratic regimes 
and launch armed insurgent attacks on frontline 
states that support freedom for Namibia and a 
democratic set-up for South Africa. US designs are 
two sided. On the one hand they include setting up 
of a chain of military bases all over Africa and the 
Indian Ocean, sale of arms to corrupt and discre- 
dited regimes and engineering of coups in anti- 
colonial-oriented countries. They have been 
attempting to create trouble in the Horn and arrest 
the socialist development of Ethiopia. On the other 
side they are directing the economic ruination of 
Africa through the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and (now by associating with) the 
African Development Bank. 

There is a subtle rivalry between the Western 
Powers that had ruled Africa, and the USA. The 
US attempt is to establish its hegemony. The US 
is using the IMF and the World Bank to increase 
its control. It is trying to wreck the Organisation of 
African Unity to silence a united platform against 
US imperialist designs. There is a growing alliance 
between Israe], the USA and the racist South 
African regime. During the whole of last year the 
US Administration was arrogating to itself the job 
of bullying the world. The USA has remained the 
most dangerous nation for the African liberation 
movements, 

The brighter side of Africa records recognition of 
Sahara Arab Democratic Republic (SADR), solu- 
tion of the Chad crisis, growing strength of the 
African National Congress of South Africa, greater 
security and stability in Uganda, victory of the Mili- 
tant Mauritian Movement in the Mauritian elec- 
tions, failure of the coup attempts in Seychelles, 
increasing victories of SWAPO, larger support for 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Angola and Ethiopia 
agaist their neighbours who have launched armed 
attacks on these countries. 

The issue which remains unanswered is: What is 
the real cause of African backwardness? Principally, 
four factors are cited to explain the backwardness 
of Africa: (1) Colonial legacies, that is, continuing 
dependence of African economy on metropolitan 
economy. (2) Constant deterioration in terms of 
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trade which concretely means that the mineral and 
agricultural produce exports by African states can 
each year purchase Jess and less manu actured 
goods. (3) The high cost of oil has hit African 
economies hard. In order to pay for their fuel or 
energy needs, they are obliged to increase the area 
of production of export-oriented crops to the detri- 
ment of food production and subsistence agricul- 
ture. Consequently, oi] imports increase anyway 
but so does the need to import basic foodstuffs to 
feed the growing population. (4) Most African 
countries are adopting the Western model of 
development. The African ruling elite, educated in 
the West, prefer the Western way of life which helps 
them live in luxury at the cost of large majorities 
who live below the poverty line. This whole attitude 
and strategy has disastrous results. 

The ruling elite — civil servants, party officials, 
commercial managers, traders and businessmen — 
are openly directing the social and economic 
policies to suit their vested interests. The ruling 
(privileged) classes push for the development of 
export crops to earn hard currency, squander 
foreign assistance and exploit the peasantry. 

The price paid to the рали for their produce in 
so-called ‘African Socialist’ states by state purchasing 
boards, is held purposely low because the peasant 
is far from the centre of power in the urban area 
and lacks political clout. There are one-party-ruled 
States, in order to maintain the hegemony of the 
few rich, who appease the urban dwellers, providing 
subsidised imported food to avoid urban unrest. 

For personal benefits, including minor ones like 
educational facilities, highly-paid jobs for relatives 
of the ruling elite, the ruling class is increasing its 
dependence on the World Bank and the IMF. These 
two agencies are, through their aid and credit pro- 
grammes, distorting the economic development pro- 
grammes of African states. The World Bank attacks 
the African governments for the clumsiness of eco- 
nomic decision-making and the inefficiency of state- 
run commercial organisations(parastatals). It blames 
over-population for shortage of fuel-wood and 
energy crisis. The World Bank criticises African 
governments for their over-valued currencies and 
inadequate attention to agriculture and production 
for export. It commends private enterprise in 
agricultural marketing, urban transport and even 
distribution of drugs. At the time of independence 
Sub-Saharan Africa was largely self-sufficient in 
food. In the World Bank's view itis essential to 
produce export crops so that under-developed 
countries can pay for agricultural imports controlled 
by Western multinationals. 

In Senegal, for instance, the World Bank suggests 
that the production of rice in the Senegal river 
valley is too expensive, but groundnuts were more 
viable from an economic viewpoint. In reality, 
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groundnut agriculture is favourable to bureaucrats 
and managers of state agencies which exploit the 
peasants. e | 

Criticising the food production policies of various 
African governments, the World Bank says, “The 
problem is too much government and not enough 
private enterprise”. It proposes that the small 
holder should become ‘the focus of a growth- 
oriented rural development strategy’. | | 

Zaire, which used to be self-sufficient in food, is 
today importing most of its requirements. Its 
foreign exchange borrowings have reached alarm- 
ing heights. Still the World Bank's experts argue 
that the time a Zairian farmer or fisherman spends 
in producing or procuring food for himself, will be 
doubly fruitful if he engages in mineral and precious 
Stones extraction. While many are leaning on the 
IMF and World Bank for new loans — like Uganda 
—there are others like Tanzania who openly criti- 
cise these bodies for their interference in their 
internal affairs. 

The Western Powers are making every effort to 
obstruct the victory of the Namibian people. The 
major crisis for the whole of Africa remains the 
independence of Namibia. Last August Namibia 
had almost reached the door-step of freedom, but 
the USA's aggressive warlike and anti-African 
policy changed the scene. South Africa continued 
to occupy 15,000 square miles of Angolan territory 
occupied in August 1981. Almost 11,000 South 
African soldiers were stationed in the occupied terri- 
tory further threatening the MPLA regime. 

During last year a series of meetings between 
Western countries, African ‘frontline states’, and the 
South-West Africa People's Organisation (SWAPO) 
have ended in complete disagreement. The US and 
Western Powers have tried to introduce the presence 
of Cuban troops in Angola as a factor in the Nami- 
bian talks. They insist on Cuban with-drawal 
from Angola before any solution to the problem of 
Namibian independence can be found. South 
Africa too refuses to say what electoral procedure 
it prefers in the planned vote for a Namibian cons- 
tituent assembly, until Cuban troops are pulled out 
of Angola. Angola, on the other hand, has made 
it abundantly clear that Cuban troops would stay 
in Angola as long as Angola felt threatened by its 
neighbours. Talks are continuing on stoppage of 
South African armed attacks on Angola, on with- 
drawal of South African troops from Angola, on 
ending of US and South African military and finan- 
cial support to the so-called Angolan dessidents 
operating under the banner of the defunct UNITA. 
But in there talks SWAPO and the frontline states 
—Angola, Botswana, Mozambique, Nigeria, Zam- 
bia and Zimbabwe -— have consistently rejeoted any 
link between Cuban troops in Angola and a 
Namibian settlement. 

The USA does not seem to realise tbat delay in 
the achievement of independence by Namibia will 
only create more dislike for the USA in Africa. 

'The South African regime has admitted that it is 
sending its troops to Zimbabwe to create trouble in 
that country. Mugabe has frequently asserted that 
the Pretoria regime is set to disrupt Zimbabwe to 
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prevent it from serving as a model of peaceful black 
rule that would tend to discredit South Africa’s 
policies of racial separation or apartheid. 

It is reported that the South African agents and 
soldiers have been carrying on subversive activities 
in Zimbabwe, destroying its transportation links 
with the outside world. The South African target 
is the oil pipeline from the Mozambique port of- 
Beire to the oil terminal at Feruka in Zimbabwe. 
The opening of this line reduces Zimbabwe's depen- 
dence on South Africa for its fuel needs and subs- 
tantially increases the capacity of the country’s 
transport. Fuels, previously transported by rail 
from the Mozambique port of Maputo, will now be 
pumped through the 880-mile pipeline. 

Mozambique, which has adopted a socialist- 
oriented path of development, is also under heavy 
attack by the imperialists and their South African 
allies. Pretoria finds it useful to have hired some 
Mozambiqans as ‘dissident’ guerrilla groups to 
keep operating against the Maputo regime which is 
committed to support the African National Cong- 
ress of South Africa. The dissidents, working for y 
South Africa and the USA as destabilising forces 
under the name of Resistencia National Mocambic- 
ana (MNR), are engaged in pure sabotage activities. 
According to some South African commentators 
(Financial Mail), their sabotage activities mixed 
with terrorist methods have become “one more 
element of instability in a sub-continent already 
plagued with problems of violence". 

US sponsored and financed UNITA and South 
Africa have regular army deployed in the occupied 
areas of Angola. They continue to carry out mili- 
tary operations in the east of Cunene Province, with 
the objective of reaching Huila Province. Fighting 
has been going on for two years. The Angolan 
people are facing the South African troops bravely. 
South African troops are now concentrating on 
reaching Matola by cutting off the road linking 
Cuvelai and Cassinga. The racist troops aim to cut 
off electricity supply to Lubanga town which shelters 
thousands of displaced persons from the occupied 
areas in Cunene. The attacks by the Pretoria regime 
are escalating, leaving no doubt about the threat 
they represent to the security of the people of 
Southern Africa. 

UNITA chief Savimbi continues to be the main 
tool of South Africa. Portuguese police files have 
со ае that Savimbi was а police agent since 

The regions of the Red Sea bordering Ethiopia, 
Somalia and Sudan and serving as sea-lane to 
Europe and the Indian Ocean are some of the 
world’s central points Їп the aggressive plans of US 
imperialism. The US and its allies have operational 
control of the straits and approaches of the Indian 
Ocean in both directions. With the help of military 
pacts with regimes like those in Kenya, Israel, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Egypt and Somalia, the USA is in 
virtual control of the Red Sea area and the eastern 
coast of Africa. It has stationed its ‘Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force’ in the region with bases at Ali Masiroh 
in Oman and Berbera and Mogadishu in Somalia as 


part of a plan to threaten peace in the region and 
destabilise regimes there. 

The USA is not alone. Britain and France conti- 
nue to exercise their influence and flex their military 
muscle. A British naval task force continues to 
patrol the area for upward of six months ina year. 
On the other hand, the French military presence 
has been progressively reinforced over the past 
years. France reportedly maintains a permanent 
flotilla of more than twenty vessels (one-fourth of 
its total navy) including aircarft. and helicopter 
carriers as well as several attack submarines. France 
has its bases as Djibouti, Reunion Island, Mayotte 
and the four islands situated near Mozambique. 

Indeed, the problems of peace, security and dis- 
armament are of great concern to all people of 
Africa, particularly those in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean regions. The struggle of the UN, the Non- 
aligned Movement, the OAU and other inter- 
national organisations provide for the peoples of 
the region a new impetus for stepping up their 
struggle for peace, national independence and social 
progress as well as consolidation and defence of 
their sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

US imperialism has gone further and created the 
Indian Ocean fleet — the Fifth Fleet — counterpart 
of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 
Seventh Fleet in the Pacific, thus setting up a Rapid 
Deployment Force of more than 110,000 men with 
supplies of arms concentrated at Diego Garcia. 

Africa feels that making the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace is of major importance. It is an issue 
closely linked with the struggle for peace iu Europe, 
the Middle East, the Horn of Africa and South east 
‘Asia. The struggle for making the Indian. Ocean a 
zone of peace is linked with the people's struggle 
for national liberation and against the main pillar 
of militarisation in that region. 

With regard to the problem in the Indian Ocean, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi recently voiced full 
support for the just demand of Mauritius for the 
return of Diego Garcia which has been turned by 
the US into a military-strategic stronghold in the 
Indian Ocean. Indira Gandhi also criticised the 
position of the Western Powers which, contrary to 
the UN resolution on establishing a zone of peace 
in the Indian Ocean, are escalating their military 
presence and creating ever new military bases in the 
area. 

The Organisation of African Unity (OAU) is 
again in deep crisis. One, there is attempt by 
Morocco to sabotage the admission of Sahara Arab 
Democratic Republic (SADR) to the OAU; two, 
there ig a vicious campaign by the USA against 
Libya with the result that some African member- 
states are objecting to the OAU Summit being held 
at Tripoli; Z/iree, the US is angry with the OAU for 
publicly criticising it for its anti-people role in 
Southern África and so it is trying to destroy the 
OAU and the unity of African nations. 

A plot is being hatched by US surrogate states 
to paralyse the normal functioning ofthe OAU. 
The plotters have been continually scheming to 
pressurise and blackmail African states in order to 
break the ОАО, In wrecking the OAU, the US has 
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certain advantages: One, all OAU members whô 
are US supporters would toe the US line, and 
they do not have to extend support on the question 
of liberation of Namibia and South Africa; two, 
once the OAU is broken, there will be differences 
among African states on the question of condemna- 
tion of armed attacks on socialist-oriented regimes, 
for example Angola, Mozambique and Ethiopia; 
three, less united Africa would not ask for a New 
International Economic Order, for demilitarisation 
of the Indian Ocean, for a treaty on the law of the 
sea, and other issues which hurt the US rulers. 

The presence of thirty states in Tripoli to attend 
the OAU Summit indicates that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration does not enjoy the support of the 
majority of the African states; that these states re- 
cognise the growing opposition, especially from 
governments in Seychelles, Mauritius, Mozambique 
and Madagaskar, to the US bases in the Indian 
Ocean. These and many other states regard the 
setting up of a Rapid Development Force and a 
nuclear armament base at Diego Garcia as hostile 
acts with the potential to start a regional war. 

By delaying the holding of the OAU Summit, 

Morocco and the USA have succeeded in postpon- 
ing discussion on the question of vacation of the 
Moroccan-occupied areas of SADR. Since the terri- 
tory known as the 'useful triangle' is the biggest 
producer of the best phosphates which are supplied 
to the USA and has been proteeted by the USA by 
putting up an electronic barrier, the USA is 
obstructing its return to SADR. 
_ If the US and Western schemes succeed in wreck- 
ing the unity of Africa, in delaying the indepen- 
dence of Namibia and South Africa and in compli- 
cating the full and final adoption and participation 
of SADR in all international forums, then signi- 
ficant changes would soon occur. Liberation move- 
ments in South Africa and Namibia will have to 
seek the active support of socialist countries. The 
SADR which has already been recognised by 53 
countries (27 African) would have to adopt an open 
anti-US stance. The socialist-oriented countries of 
Africa, would have to further strengthen their ties 
with Cuba and the USSR for security reasons. One 
may look at these developments with hope of a 
brighter future, but the dangerous aspect of these 
developments is the threat to peace on a regional or 
even a global basis. 


IDENTITY 


Though my hair is fair 

I am still an Asian, 

though my eyes are blue 

Iam still an African. 

In my country, too, eighty per cent cannot write, 
poems are flying as songs from mouth to mouth, 
sometimes turning into flags 

just as in your country. 


— Nazim Hikmet, Turkish poet. 
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World Economy in Early Eighties 


United Nations Department of International 
-Economic and Social Affairs brings out annually 

. a World Economic Survey analysing the current 

- trends in the world economy. The Survey for 
1981-1982 based on information available to the 
UN Secretariat as at April 1, 1982, was recently 
released. The first chapter of the Survey pro- 

. . viding an over-view of the world economy is repro- 
duced below for the benefit of Mainstream 
readers. —Editor 


World Economic Situation, 1981-1983 : 
Salient Features 


Widespread slow-down of Economic Activity in 1981 


CONOMIC expansion decelerated markedly 
throughout the world in 1981. The slow-down 
affected all major regions and groups of countries, 
independently of their level of development or eco- 
nomic structure. The deceleration was particularly 
intense in the developing countries, most of which 
experienced a significant fall in per capita incomes. 
World output in 1981 grew by a mere 1.2 per 
cent, which is about a third of the rate of growth 
experienced in the previous decade (see table I-1). 
International trade flows remained at 1980 levels. 
This was in marked contrast to an average annual 
rate above 5 per cent inthe period 1971-1980. The 
major factor behind the poor performance of the 
world economy was the recession in the Western in- 
dustrial countries. The developed market economies 
experienced an average growth rate of GNP slightly 


above 1 per cent for the second year in a row.. 


Faltering economic activity led both to a significant 
increase in unemployment, which exerted a down- 
ward pressure on wages, and to weakening primary 
commodity prices. While the rate of inflation dece- 
lerated somewhat, it remained high by post-war 
standards. In the centrally planned economies, 
there was also a further slowing of economic growth 
from the unusually low levels observed in the previ- 
ous two years. 
Events in 1981 provided further evidence of the 
degree of interdependence of the global economy. 
During the year two distinctive features became 
manifest. First, in addition to linkages among eco- 
nomies through trade flows, financial links provided 
an important transmission mechanism of distur- 
bances from abroad. As a result of a reduction of 
a restrictions on capital flows, the internationalisa- 
tion of liquid asset holdings, and rapid progress in 
the communication of information, national capital 
markets have become more sensitive to external 
events and the degree of manoeuvre of national 
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monetary authorities has decreased. Secondly, and 
partly as a consequence of the close financial links, 
a certain parallelism in policy emerged. This was due 
to a defensive reaction of several industrial countries 
provoked by persistent high interest rates in the 
United States of America and partly to convergence. 
of views in most countries that the reduction of 
inflation had become a priority. This explains the 
increasing and unusually high levels reached by 
interest rates in a large number of countries at a 
time of high and growing unemployment. 

The sharpest deceleration in economic growth in 
1981 took place inthe developing countries. The 
growth rate of GDP is estimated to have been of 
the order of 0.6 per cent. There was thus an actual 
fallin per capita GDP for the first time since the 
late 1950s. With the exception of agriculture, 
growth in other sectors of production sagged con- 
siderably. : 

Since 1978 growth rates in the developing coun- 
tries have been progressively decelerating. The gra- 
vity of their economic problems is thrown into 
sharp relief by comparing their current economic 
performance with the average growth rate of about 
5.5 per cent achieved during the 1970s and the 
aspiration of reaching a rate of 7 per cent incorpor- 
ated in the International Development Strategy for 
the Third United Nations Development Decade 
(General Assembly Resolution 35/56, annex). 


TABLE I-1 


World Production: Annual Rate of Growth in Gross 
Domestic Product 


(Percentage) 


1971-1980 1980 1981* 1982** 1983** 





World 4.1 2.1 12 1.9 3.4-3.6 
Developed market 

economies 3.4 1.5 1.2 1.3 3.3 
Centrally planned 

economies*** 5.4 3.5 1.9 3.2 


Developing countries 5.6 2.9 06 3 4-5 
Capital surplus 


countries 48 —74 —10.1 

Deficit countries 

Other energy exporters 6.0 6.7 54 4 5-6 
Energy importers 5.6 4.1 14 3 4-5 





Source: Department of International Economic and Social 
Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat, based on official 
national and international sources. 

*Preliminary estimates. 


**Forecasts: Project LINK results for developed market 
economies; estimates based on annual and medium-term plan 
figures for centrally planned economies; Secretariat estimates 
based on forecasts for individual developing countries. 


*** Net material product. 


` 


Over-all growth in Latin America, which had 
hitherto been an island of uninterrupted high 
growth among developing countries, virtually came 
to a halt: the average growth rate for the region is 
estimated to have been about two percentage points 
below the rate of growth of the population. In the 
Asian subcontinent and the newly industrialising 
countries of south-east Asia, a certain momentum 
of growth was maintained. In other developing 
regions the deceleration in growth rates was subs- 
tantial. In many of the economies of west Asia and 
north Africa decreasing world demand for oil led 
to further reductions та production. In Africa south 
of the Sahara, chronic problems were accentuated 
by the adverse international trade climate. For 
many of the countries in this part of the world, 
food deficits and shortages remained large and 
nutrition levels may have deteriorated further. 

In the vast majority of developing countries, 
export revenues lagged considerably as international 
commodity markets weakened further. As a conse- 
quence of adverse movements in the terms of trade, 
in many countries per capita incomes fell, reducing 
both consumption and investment. Demand con- 
ditions were also affected by cautious government 
policies in response to high inflation rates and the 
need to maintain credit-worthiness in internztional 
financial markets. Partly because of this and partly 
owing to import constraints stemming from increas- 
ing external payments difficulties, growth in the 
modern sector shrank abruptly, and unemployment 
reached unprecedented levels in the main urban 
centres, 

Even before 1980 a tight reserve situation and, 
more generally, the external financing outlook had 
led a very large number of energy-importing 
countries to restrain imports. In 1981, these are 
estimated to have increased in volume by only 2 per 
cent. However, in spite of import restraint, there was 
no progress in the over-all payments situation as 
export prices declined and service outflows increas- 
ed, partly on account of higher interest rates. The 
deficit on current account of this group of countries 
increased by about $9 billion, approaching $ 80 
billion in 1981. Tight international financial condi- 
tions forced countries to resort once again to the 
use of international reserves. In energy-import- 
ing countries international reserves fell by about 
$ 10 billion. As a result the international liquidity 
position of most of these countries is very pre- 
carious. 


1982: A Critical Year 


1982 can be seen as a crucial year on three 
counts. First, the major actors in the world eco- 
nomy are attempting to solve their current problems 
in untested ways. In particular, the United States, 
whose economy is at this juncture decisive for a 
broad-based recovery, has embarked upon a course 
that relies heavily on monetary restraint as a way to 
cool off demand and reduce inflationary expectations 
and on lower taxes and fiscal incentives to encourage 
private saving and investment. The response to these 
policies, and whether they will remain unmodified, 
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remains uncertain. Secondly, the international trad- 
ing system is being subjected to considerable strains. 
A number of important trade disputes have emerged 
in recent years which will need to be faced, if not 
policed, in the course of 1982. Thirdly, a large 
number of developing countries are undergoing an 
intense adjustment process which has led to a slow- 
down in the manufacturing sector and in industrial 
employment. As a result of slow growth and falling 
terms of trade, per capita real incomes are declin- 
ing, with adverse effects on the standard of living 
of different social groups, especially the most vul- 
nerable. Such a situation is not likely to change 
before recovery in the industrial countries is well 
under way and the export outlook for the developing 
countries begins to improve significantly. In the 
meantime, the social and institutional fabric of seve- 
ral developing countries will undergo severe strains.) 


Worid Economic Recovery Fraught with 
Uncertainties 


The evolution of economic activity in the deve- 
loped market economies, particularly in the large 
industrial countries, will crucially affect the rest of 
the world economy. Under present policies, short- 
term trends indicate that over-all production in the 
United States and Western Europe is likely to stag- 
nate in the first half of 1982, If recovery does take 
place in the second half of the year, the rate of 
Browth of the developed market economies for the 
whole of 1982 may be between 1 and 1.5 per cent. 
If momentum is generated in the second part of 
1982, it is likelv to be maintained during 1983, 
leading to a rate of increase in GDP of between 3 
and 3 5 per cent (see Table I-1). 

The recovery in the second half of 1982 hinges 
largely upon a significant reduction in interest rates? 
and a strong pick-up in the economy of the United 
States. It is possible that the current recession and 
the deceleration of price increases in the United 
States could reduce inflationary expectations subs- 
tantially and lower nominal interest rates. This 
would induce a considerable expansion of demand 
in those activities that are particularly sensitive to 
interest rates — housing, consumer durables, and 
inventory accumulation — and would lead to more 
buoyant economic activity in the United States. The 
drop of interest rates in the United States would 
cause interest rates to fall in international financial 
markets and would enable Governments in other 
developed market economies to institute more 
stimulative policies. This should lead to a substan- 
tial expansion of demand — and hence industrial 
growth — in Western Europe. 

However, in the context of current policies such 
an outcome is by no means a certainty. The pros- 
pective fiscal deficits in the United States? for fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984 have recently been revised 
upwards, increasing fears that government borrow- 
ing in capital markets will prevent any significant 
fall in interest rates. There are no firm signs that 
the erosion of business confidence taking place over 
the recent past has yet been reversed. There is a 
clear danger that if interest rates remain high in the 
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developed market economies generally and if 
expectations of a recovery later in 1982 are not 
realised, the loss in business confidence could 
become cumulative. If this were to happen and if 
resistance to extensive use of protectionist measures 
weakened, there is a distinct possibility that the 
world economy could be engulfed in a recession of 
proportions not seen since the 1930s. 


Threat of Protectionism 


In the general context of economic stagnation in 
the Western industrial countries, trade is expected 
to expand at very subdued rates during 1982. The 
volume of exports and imports of the developed 
market economies is forecast to increase by about 
2.5 and 1 per cent, respectively, in 1982. Although 
these figures are somewhat above those of 1981, 
they are still well below past trends. Sluggish 
demand conditions, at least in the first part of 1982, 
and increasing unemployment could intensify pro- 
tectionist pressures which, owing to sectoral mal- 
adjustments in certain branches of industry such as 
automobiles, electronics, steel and textiles, are 
already a cause for concern. 

Recently there have been increasing frictions 
among large industrial countries. Most of these 
disputes have involved individual products or lines 
of production. However, general market access is a 
broader area of concern. Japan’s increasing trade 
surpluses with both the United States and the 
European Economic Community have led both of 
its major trading partners to mount strong com- 
paigns for easier access to the Japanese market. 

Among developing countries, there is ап increas- 
ing concern that their own export trade could 
become entangled in the altercations among indus- 
trial countries. If the general economic situation 
deteriorates further, developed countries would 
encounter increasing difficulties in resisting restric- 
tive actions. The recent renewal of the Multifibre 
Arrangement does not augur well. The global 
growth rate of textile imports covered by the 
arrangement is unlikely to reach even 1 per cent 
per annum, and its implementation involves the 
completion of bilateral negotiations between each 
importing country and a large number of exporting 
countries. For the major exporters of textiles and 
clothing, matters are complicated by the need to 
make room for the entry of new suppliers. With in 
ternal demand growing at just above 1 per cent per 
annum, very considerable pressure are being exert- 
ed to restrict severely the growth in bilateral quotas. 
' In view of these problems, EEC has recently re- 
affirmed its position that if “‘satisfactory results” 
are not obtained from the bilateral discussions, it 
will withdraw from the Multifibre Arrangement. 

There is every likelihood that the November 
Ministerial Meeting of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade will be held in the midst of 
accumulated tensions in the field of trade among 
developed countries and between developed and 
developing countries. The agenda is likely to at- 
tempt a further resolution of the safeguards issue 
left unsettled by the Tokyo Round of Multilateral 
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Trade Negotiations. A number of industrial coun- 
tries are increasingly seeking to take escape clause 
action on a selective basis. This is a violation of 
the most favoured nation principle and would 
warrant action for compensation on the part of the 
offended Contracting Party. In the meantime, this 
restriction on the use of the safeguards clause is 
giving rise of a proliferation of voluntary export 
restraints and orderly marketing arrangement. 
However, in spite of mounting pressure, protec- 
tionist actions have been rather limited until now. 
Countries have begun to implement the tariff reduc- 
tions agreed in the Tokyo Round. Furthermore, 
the November Ministerial Meeting of GATT is also 
contemplating discussion of issues that might lead 
to further trade liberalisation. All this gives certain 
room for hope that the international trading system 
will survive the adverse current cconomic climate. 
It is also possible, however, that crucial decisions 
during 1982 may favour protectionist stances. 


A Slow Recovery in Developing Countries 


During much of 1982 the international economic 
climate is not likely to provide any significant 
impetus to growth in developing countries. The 
exports of developing countries, particularly raw 
materials, will remain depressed until recovery in 
the industrial countries is well under way. Nor can 
any dramatic increase in international financing be 
expected. On the contrary, the preferred policies 
of lenders — international commercial institutions 
as well as official agencies — emphasise early 
adjustment in energy-importing countries.4 On the 
domestic front, agricultural expansion may turn 
out to be as favourable as in 1981,5 but in a large 
number of developing countries high rates of 
inflation and the need to restrict imports will pre- 
vent the adoption of policies geared to stimulating 
demand. [Investment levels, which have remained 
relatively low in most developing countries since 
adjustment policies were instituted in 1980, are 
unlikely to pick up. 

Assuming that the terms of trade will deteriorate 
substantially less in 1982 than in the period 1978- 
1981,9 growth in energy-importing countries should 
improve somewhat this year and accelerate further, 
to about 4 or 5 per cent in 1983. Deficit energy 
exporters are likely to altain growth rates in the 
6 per cent range during this period? (see Table 

A growth rate of 3 per cent in energy-importing 
countries in 1982 will not allow for any significant 
increase in per capita incomes. In spite of this, 
payments difficulties will not subside for most of 
these countries. Their international reserve position 
is, in general, very weak. Despite insufficient 
import growth, reduced export prices during much 
of 1982 are likely to widen the gap between the 
import bill and export revenues. Debt-service pay- 
ments are still increasing rapidly, partly on account 
of new borrowing and partly because of high 
interest rates. All these factors point to an increas- 
ing need for international financing. However, 
prospects are also bleak on this count. Budget 


restrictions in developed countries are leading to 
cutbacks in official development assistance. The 
financing capabilities of many multilateral institu- 
tions have already been stretched. Prospects for 
private financing, the most dynamic component of 
international capital flows in recent years, are also 
clouded as the credit-worthiness of many countries 
has been affected by the grim export outlook and 
domestic difficulties. 

In sum, 1982 can be seen as a year in which 
growth in developing countries will again be un- 
usually slow and in which there will be little or no 
scope for increased investment. The latter is likely 
to remain at the relatively low levels of 1980-1981.8 
This could impair growth prospects for the whole 
of the first half of the decade. Without a signifi- 
cantly improved international economic environ- 
ment, retrogression cannot be discounted as a 
distinct possibility in many — particularly the more 
fragile — of the developing countries. 


A Longer-term perspective 
Decline of Growth Rates in the last 15 Years 


\/ їр in a longer-term perspective, the pervasive 
slow-down affecting the world economy since 
early 1980 does not mark a sudden break with past 
trends. The slow-down of growth in the world 
economy as a whole started in the late 1960s, and 
during the 1970s there was an almost uninterrupted 
decline (see table 1-2). In the earlier part of the 
period, this reflected the progressive decleration of 
growth in the Western industrial countries, but by 
the second half of the 1970s the decline gradually 
embraced all the major country groups: developing 
countries, developed market economies and central- 
ly planned economies. The intensification of this 
phenomenon in 1978-1982 has led to a current 
medium-term growth rate in the world economy 
which is significantly below that of any previous 
five-year period within the last two decades. This 
is also true for each of the major country groups. 

Placed in this longer-term perspective, the most 
recent deceleration might readily be construed as 
another phase in a secular decline of economic 
growth. Certainly, it raises the question whether 
the recent performance of the world economy 
signals a lasting downward shift in rates of econo- 
mic growth or whether it is the outcome of cyclical 
temporary forces. The question is important for 
all country groups; it has a special importance for 
the growing number of developing countries which, 
in recent years, have chosen to pursue export- 
oriented policies as the best hope for rapid and 
efficient industrialisation. 

A main reason for the progressive slow-down in 
the world economy is no doubt the loss of dyna- 
mism in Western industrial countries since the 
mid-1960s. Although there is no simple and con- 
clusive explanation for this phenomenon, one set 
of factors appears to be the rather exceptional 
circumstances prevailing in much of the 1950s and 
1960s. These.gave rise to an acceleration in growth 
rates from the second half of the 1950s to the mid- 
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1960s. Important among these circumstances were 
the speed of the integration process in Western 
Europe, the peace of discovery and development 
of new sources of raw materials, the availability of 
low-cost energy, increasing expenditures on re- 
search and development, the speed at which many 
countries were catching up with United States 
technology, and a gradual process of trade liberali- 
sation. 

By the late 1960s, the growth impulses provided 
by these factors began to weaken, and some 
moderation in the pace of growth was only to be 
expected. This was true both of total output and 
of output per man or per unit of investment, since 
both trends in output and productivity respond to 
very much the same complex of circumstances, 
This is not to say, however, that all the factors 
ceased to be important stimuli. For example, the 
trend towards a more open trading system was 
maintained despite retrogressive steps affecting 
particular products; and the share of trade in world 
output continued to rise. This remained true even 
after the mid-1970s when non-oil commodity trade 
was increasing at a rate some 50 per cent higher 
than total output.? 


TABLE 1-2 


Medium-term Growth Trends in the World Economy 
(Average Annual Rate of Growth over a Five-year Period) 








Gross domestic product International 
trade 
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1960-1964 5.7 5.4 6.2 6.7 6.6 6.6 
1962-1966 5.7 5.6 6.4 33 7.0 6.6 
1964-1968 5.8 5.5 77 5.5 8.3 8.0 
1966-1970 5.6 5.2 7.4 6.2 9.0 8.8 
1968-1972 5.6 5.1 6.4 7.2 9.5 9.8 
1970-1974 4.9 4.2 6.9 68 87 9.6 
1972-1976 4.1 3.4 6.3 6.0 6.7 7.6 
1974-1978 3.4 2.6 5.5 4.9 4.3 5.5 
1976-1980 3.9 3.6 4.1 4.8 5.4 6.3 
1977-19817 3.0 2.8 3.3 3.8 3.2 44 
1978-19821 2.6 2.3 2.9 3.2 2.9 4.0 





Source: Department of International Economic and Social 
Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat. Output growth 
rates are based on data collected by the Secretariat from 
official sources; growth rates of international trade are 
derived from the world tables in International Monetary 
Еш» International Financial Statistics. 

xcluding ania, China, the Democratic People’ 
Republic of Korea, Mongolia, and Viet Nam. ne 

**Net material product of Eastern Europe and the USSR. 

*»*Volume of exports (world exports divided by unit value 
of exports). 

****Calculated by subtracting from the total volume of 
exports the export volume of oil-exporting developing coun- 
tries (for definitions, see International Monetary Fund, 
International Financial Statistics). 

Preliminary estimates for 1981. 

tGrowth rates for 1981 are preliminary estimates and for 
1982 forecasts. 


However, the actual deceleration in growth that 
took place in the years after the late 1960s did not 
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simply reflect the diminishing positive effect of some 
of these exceptional circumstances. Events and 
circumstances emerged which were less propitious 
to sustained, and rapid, growth. After accelerating 
in the late 1960s, inflation became more entrenched 
in national economies, and the efficacy of established 
stabilisation policies tended to decline. Expecta- 
tions that prices would continue to rise became 
increasingly embedded in wage settlements, reducing 
dowaward price flexibility. By the early 1970s, it 
also became clear that the United States’ external 
deficit could not be allowed to increase indefinitely, 
and the international monetary system shifted to a 
system of flexible exchange rates. Concern for 
environmental standards intensified and costs of 
abating pollution increased somewhat. Further, the 
larger, and abrupt, increase in the price of oil set in 
train an extended process of adjustment to changed 
cost conditions. 

There is also a view that there were other changes 
taking place in these economies which lessened 
their capacity for adaptation and growth. For a 
complex of reasons that embrace not only economic 
policies but also social legislation and institutional 
factors, it is feared that labour markets have 
become more rigid and that industrial structures 
have been slow to effect adjustments. The slackened 
rate of investment evident in most of these countries 
over the last 10 years or so is also seen as sympto- 
matic of a weakening of incentives, or a multiplica- 
tion of impediments, to change and innovation. 
While many instances of inflexibility can be adduced 
in support of this view, the important question is 
whether it stands as a valid generalisation. It is 
therefore worth reviewing the main arguments 
briefly. 


Adaptability and Domestic Rigidities in Developed 
Market economies 


One form of evidence taken to imply growing 
rigidity in labour markets is the tendency in some 
countries for the number of job vacancies to 
increase in recent years concurrently with rising 
levels of unemployment. This is seen as indicative 
of a growing mismatch between the skill composi- 
tion of the labour force and requirements -or 
between the geográphical distribution of labour 
demand and supply. The concern about rigidity in 
labour markets is also partially based on analyses 
of the effects of social legislation or measures intro- 
duced in the last decade or two on labour mobility. 
The higher cost of separation payments in some 
countries, for instance, may have discouraged 
employers from releasing underutilised labour; or 
again, income-related unemployment benefits may 
have discouraged unemployed workers from accept- 
ing lower-paid jobs. 

While these observations have substance, the 
over-all impression is none the less that the inter- 
industry and occupational mobility of labour 
remains high. In the United States, the average 
"quit" rate in manufacturing industries in the 
1950s, 1960s and 1970s was 2 per cent, 1.9 per cent 
and 2 per cent per month, respectively, of the 
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employed labour force. (This implies that on 
average in the course of the year almost 25 per cent 
of the employed labour force in manufacturing 
changed jobs during the 1970s.)!9 While comparable 
evidence of changes in the rate of mobility over the 
last three decades is not available for Western 
European countries, recent rates of mobility do not 
suggest a strong resistance to change among mem- 
bers of the labour force. In the mid-1970s, the pro- 
portion of the labour force which in the course ofa 
year changed jobs through moving from one indus- 
try to another industry, or from one occupation to 
another, was 25 per cent in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 21 per cent in France, and 15 per cent in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland. It is also pertinent to bear in mind that 
the general level of educational attainment of the 
work force has continued to rise in all these coun- 
tries; and this invariably works towards enhance- 
ment of the adaptability of workers. 

Certainly, some rigidities in labour markets have 
been much in evidence during recent years. The 
dominant role of some declining industries in the 
local economies of particular regions has, for 
instance, underlined the limited degree of geographi- 
cal mobility. Wage structures, too, have not become 
noticeably more flexible. On balance, however, 
when account is taken of all the evidence, it is diffi- 
cult to conclude that labour markets are manifestly 
less adaptable than they were a decade ago. 

There is more substance to the position that 
industrial structures or, at least, some sectors of 
industry have tended to adjust more slowly. to 
changing economic conditions, mainly because of 
the influence of governmental policies. Ailing indus- 
tries received a growing amount of financial assis- 
tance from the State in the 1970s. For the OECD 
countries as a group, direct financial assistance to 
industry and agriculture rose from 1.3 per cent of 


, GDP in 1955-1957 to 2.1 per cent in 1974-1976; and 


jt is believed that indirect financial assistance in the 
form of tax concessions was also large in some 
countries.1? It is true, of course, that part of the 
financial assistance was provided under adjustment 
assistance legislation, and was intended to assist in 
the retraining or relocation of workers or in the 
retooling of factories to shift to more competitive 
products. 

However; it is also true that much of the financial 
assistance has been used in ways that have kept in 
operation increasingly uncompetitive industries or 
activities. This has been tbe source of a persistent 
contradiction between the avowed pursuit of open 
trading policies and the actual granting of protec- 
tion through subsidies. Still, in industry, though not 
in agriculture, the general effect of the financial 
assistance in itself has been to postpone and not to 
stop the contraction of ailing industries. The steel 
industry in the EPC countries, for example, has 
seen its labour force contract by about one quarter 
over the last 10 years. In the United States, the re- 
duction has been about one fifth. It is encouraging 
that, over the last few years, Governments in some 
contries have begun to take a more critical view of 
state assistance to industry and agriculture. 


Other evidence cited in support of the view that rules. It is this broad recession in confidence, rather 
the Western industrial ‘countries have begun to than any deeper external circumstance, that appears 
‘suffer from a persistent loss of dynamism is the · to have dampened investment. i 
decline which has taken place in the rate of invest- ў 








} ment. After high rates of increase in the 1960s, a | TABLE 1-3 
marked deceleration took place in the 1970s. Gross ‚с Developed Market Economies; Long-term Changes in 
: mida апа 

/fixed ‘capital formation in the developed market. .  ,' Selected Parameters 

- economies increased, for example, by barely 2 рег _+ | 
cent between the cyclical peaks in 1973 and 1978. . Gross fixed ^ Capacity Unemployment Entrepreneurial 
- Among the several reasons put forward in expla- capital | utilisation in (standardised апа property 
nation of this decline, some are of amore socialor _ dorsala aa sii pats . income as 
institutional character. A less innovative attitude Р ii Par labore donee Hi 
of the part of managements and a diminished will- ` ate forces)t incomes] 





ingness on the part of the factory work force to 


adapt to new processes and techniques are some- 1960 54.1 — — 34.6 
times:meationed; these tend, among other things, 136 {1 ur 26 ‚33.5 
to reduce the profitability of new investments. 97; 970 814 3.5 ; AM 
Regulations introduced or strengthened to safeguard 1972 103.7 84.0 3.6 i 29,7 
the population against health, safety or environ- 1973 111.2 87.3 32 29.3 
mental hazards have raised the cost of many invest- ieee 1050 и 3.5 ‚ 26.4 
ments. Expenditure on research and development 197 1039  . 298 24 i 253 
by government and the private sector appears — at , 1977 ` 108.2 81.2 5.3 25.5 
least in the United States - to bave declined іп. 1915 ee oe 2-1 25.9, 
relation to the domestic product of industry since” 1980 1169 303 21 27 


the late 19605.22 However, in view of the long time 7 _ PD 

lags involved, this is more likely to effect investment “Source: Department of International Economic and Social  ' 

in the 1980s. E Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat, based on data of 
There .have, however, been other forces more the Organisation. for Economic Co-operation and Develop- | 


i i : ic polici ment. * 
directly linked to current economic policies and | *ORCD niscibar conntiies, excluding New Zeataid: 


events which probably impinged quite strongly on жж ! 
‘the present and expected profitability of new invest- nicis UE Pe Лео ор detent? Italy, 
ment. On the demand side, the levels of demand fAustralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Finland 
prevailing during the late 1970s and into. the 1980s Federal Republic i Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
have tended to fall below full capacity utilisation. eed tarn ed шшш, Enid States. — | 
On the cost side, the same period saw “an abrupt Kingdom, United States. A, Trance, Japan, United 
and substantial increase in energy costs while real | i 
wages were resistant to апу, downward adjustment. In summary, there do not appear to be sufficient 
Entrepreneurial and property income as а percent- grounds to identify a lessening capacity for adapt- 
age of domestic factor incomes declined appreciably ation as a major reason for the progressive deceler- 
over the decade (see table I-3). In the last year or ation in economic growth that has taken place 
two, however, these trends in the cost structure since the 1960s. For the most part, the deceleration 
may have begun to change; real wages have. been reflected the phasing out of exceptionally. favour- 
weakening and the extensive adjustments taking able circumstances prevailing in the late 1950s and ^ 
- place in energy use have doubtless reduced. current early 1960s, and the phasing in of a subsequent 
‘ costs. © ` E E period of disturbances caused by general price 
Investment decisions are, of course, more in- inflation and abrupt shifts in relative prices, parti- 
fluenced by views about future prospects than by — cularly ‘of energy. E p 
actual experience in the recent past, though the The last decade or so saw a diminution of ` 
former tend to draw heavily on the latter. The confidence in economic prospects among business- 
last decade or so has been characterised by a certain men and consumers, which had its main cause not 
loss of confidence in the evolution of the economic ina greater inflexibility of market structures or 
future and in the system of international economic institutions but in a succession of events and of 
co-operation. What was previously. regarded as policy responses to those events. If there is greater 
stable and dependable appears to have become confidence that the future will not be marred by 
volatile and unpredictable. Among the forces at fresh bouts of inflation, by sharp distortions in 
work were the inflationary surges. of prices that relative prices, by sudden disruptions in the supply 
began in the late 1960s, the onset of the floating of key commodities, or by a recurrent need to rein 
exchange rate system, the rapid changes іп inter- in demand to levels below full capacity utilisation 
national oi] markets leading to much higher energy the pace of new investment and the rate of 
prices and uncertainties regarding oil availab.lities, economic growth could ‘well recover significantly. 
the intensification of the wage-price spiral, the This is not to say that the solution to'the restora- 
erosion of confidence in the ability of Governments “tion of a more satisfactory pace of expansion in 
to contain inflation and doubts about their capa- output lies readily to hand. The heart of the matter 
city to control goyernment expenditures and fiscal is, after all, the familiar dilemma of reconciling 
deficits, and, lately, the circumvention of trade price stability and growth. The broader statement 
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of the problem does, however, serve to emphasise 
that the more general need is to restore, by various 


means, a greater measure of predictability to the. 


future. 
Coaclading Remarks 


HE preceding analysis indicates that the present: 


malaise affecting the world economy has its І 


origins both in short-term factors and іп causes of 
a more persistent character. The intensity of the 
recession is explained mainly by the superimposi- 
tion of a cyclical downswing, accompanied by 
restrictive anti-inflationary policies, on a world 
economy which had already weakened. Actions are 
needed which address themselves both to the current 
recessionary situation and to the creation of condi- 
tions which will favour a more lasting recovery of 
economic growth. 

On must counts, 1982 will be a particularly 
difficult year for the world economy, but there 
appear to be two areas of special concern. The first 
is the balance-of-payments situation of most deve- 
loping countries. Over the last several years, a large 
number of developing „countries have . made 
strenuous efforts to adjust ‘their productive struc- 
tures to the substantial changes in their current 
account positions brought about mainly by exoge- 
nous factors. As a consequence, in the last three to 
four years, the volume of exports from #һеѕе coun- 
tries has increased significantly while the pace of 
growth in the volume of imports has decelcrated 
appreciably. ` However, the deepening of the reces- 
sion in the Western industrialised countries in 1981 
led to almost insurmountable difficulties in most 
developing countries. This superimposed upon the 
1979 increase in the prices of oilsa deterioration in 
the terms of trade between other primary commo- 
dities and manufactures which. shifted part óf the 
payments deficit of the industrial: countries to the 
déveloping countries. High interest rates further 
aggravated the pressure on their external accounts. 

. External deficits had toibe contained largely by 
restricting imports and, as a consequence, invest- 
ment and per capita consumption fell. For the 
developing countries, the deceleration in growth of 
total output in 1981 was, in fact, much steeper than 
„in other parts of the world. 

In these circumstances, further progress in the 
adjustment of productive structures in developing 
countries has been rendered much more difficult. 
There is a clear need for increased external financ- 
ing on appropriate terms to allow for continuation 
of the process. There are two important additional 
reasons for such an increase. First, it would have a 
countercyclical effect as aggregate demand in deve- 
loped market economies is still weak. Secondly, an 

` important part of the present deficit ^of developing 


countries on current account is of a transitory. 


nature,!4 and increased financing in the short term 
_is unlikely to lead to an unsustainable position in 
the medium or long term. The policy implications 
of this view of the current situation are evident. 
There is need for expanded bilateral assistance, 
including ODA, and for multilateral ce to 
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adopt a more flexible approach. Steps should be 
taken so that a significant part of IMF resources 
could be made available under less strict conditio- 
nality, along similar lines to that of the oil facility 
in the mid-1970s.15 Also, it is important that the 
World Bank and other multilateral agencies find . 
ways to increase substantially the loans for struc- 
tural adjustment. ^ : y i 
The second area of immediate concern is the level - 
of interest rates. This will remain a critical deter- 
minant of. economic performance: during the year. 
If a:further deceleration of inflation is not accom- 


'panied by an appreciable fall in interest rates, the 


recession may deepen and the expected recovery may 
be postponed or perhaps even aborted. Measures 
that may affect the level of interest rates are there- 
fore of crucial importance. In this regard, a policy 
mix in^the United States that does, not rely so 
heavily on monetary restriction and gives more. 
weight to the control of the fiscal deficit could 
contribute to.a significant drop in interest rates.16 
No less important, however, are measures that 
could have a substantial impact on reinforcing the 
hoped — for recovery, particularly in increasing (ће, 
rate of capital accumulation. One .of the most criti- 
cal issues is to-ensure that, from the present position’ 
of pervasive retrenchment.in both developing and 
developed countries, the next. phase of the cycle 
leads to a sustained and accelerated pace of econo- 


‘mic growth rather than to a hesitant — and perhaps 


very weak —. recovery. Because of its immediate 
effects on industrial! demand and subsequent effects 
on productive capacity, the expansion of investment 
in developing and developed: countries will be the 
decisive factor in bringing about rapid and sustain- 
ed recovery. 

This points to a need for actions leading to an 
improved investment climate. There is an important 
international dimension to such actions: the prevail- 
ing view of a drift in the international system of 
economic Co-operation has to be replaced by sus- 
tained efforts and actions that leave no doubt a as to, 
the real commitment to the system. 

‘A better trade outlook for developing countries . ; 
accompanied by external financial support can be 
an important stimulus to public and private invest- 
ment programmes,, some of which may be languish- 
ing because of uncertainties regarding the recovery 
in industrial countries. In the developed countries, 
an improved investment climate depends to a large 
extent on a Significant reduction in inflationary. 
expectations and a lessened volatility of key ^para- 
meters. Thus, actions to reduce the instability of. 
commodity prices, to-dispel uncertainties about the 
international trading system, and to improve con- 
sultations on and harmonisation of macroeconomic 
policies among the Jarger industrial countries are 
international elements in bringing about the resto- 
ration of sustained and adequate world economic 
growth. 

Primary commodity markets continue to be lan 
important source of instability beth for the foreign 
exchange earnings of developing countries and for 
international price levels; and recent changes in 
some of these markets may be making for greater 
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price instability in the. years immediately ahead. ` still there. What has changed since last year is the - 
Growing international trade in cereals unaccom- cost of inaction that must be paid by the groups 

panied by, action to build stocks and improve their that are least ‘able to afford ‘it: their burden has 

geographical diversification," and enhanced depen- increased disproportionately. O. : ЕГ 
dence of international supply and demand оп the: . | . EC 


_ domestic policy considerations of a major supplier ' us d NOTES 


or on the vagaries of weather ina major importer, 


are straining the system and aggravating the volati-.’ 1. There is.certain parallel in this situation with that in 


the developed market economies. In the course of.1982, the 


lity of food prices. More recently, spot prices of rate of unemployment is likely to rise from its already high _ 


crude oil have changed abruptly, leading to a quick «level, and many Governments will feel increasing pressures 
reversal of expectations regarding prospects , in, to institute fundamental changes in Short-term policies. To 


: : ; " some extent, 1982 is also a test period for the centrally plan- 
world oil markets. There 18 evidence that, partly ned economies. There is a clear need to’ redress the severe 


because of uncertainties regarding future prices, imbalances in certain consumer markets: food-stuffs in 
some important: investment’ projects intended to general and staples such as bread, flour and meat in parti- 
increase the supply of raw. materials and. due to oe ү, кун оре жо Ше. 
н р | Н math of the poor arvests, ata time of limited import : 
T IH. me course of а have been postpone’. I possibilities, and' during a period of increasing investment 
industrial recovery gathers momentum, зресійс. requirements to adjust economic structures in order to return 
shortages may be quickly encountered and prices of toa more dynamic growth path. — ^ 
‘some raw materials may escalate sharply. There is 2. Forecasts in Table 1-1 assume a drop in the average 
a clear need for action that could have a positive level of the prime rate of three percentage points in. the 


А hà cat ; É " United States between 1981 and 1982, and a very slight rise 
influence in stabilising prices. In this regard, an — half a ‘percentage point — in 1983. The forecasts also 


important step forward would be to speed up the assume a 5 per cent decline in oil prices in dollar terms in 


. ratification of the Common Fund. . , 1982. Ў 


Trade is another vital issue in which there is а \ 3. Important factors determining the size of the 1982 


В ; inti { deficit are legislated tax cuts, increases in defence expendi- 
crucial need to dispel uncertamties. The К tendency tures and lower revenues on account of the recession. 
towards bilateralism апі sectoralism!5 ‘in trade 4. Since energy-importing countries account for about 15 


' policy is gradually eroding confidence in the system. рег cent of the total imports of the market economies, this 


For many investors, it is becoming much riskier to , may be accentuating the general economic slow-down. 


К B : nal 5. Thecombined FAO index of agricultural production 
undertake ор term acne. and шш . for developing regions (1969-1971—100) increased from 130 
іп a climate where previously accepted rules have ; jn 1980 to 135 in 1981. Given the recent emphasis put on 


ceased to be reliable. Thus the reassertion of free the agricultural sector in many developing countries, а 
trade principles and a; more unconditional commit- , similar expansion in 1982 appears likely... However, the 
ment to^ GATT rules are essential. Atthe GATT · Possibility of a bad agricultural year owing to adverse 
Ministerial Meeting in November 1982, a^ reaffitma: climatic conditions .cannot ‘be discounted. Under present 
tión of those principles is of primary importance. unmitigated disaster for many countries. 

However, declarations need to be borne out in б. The terms of trade of energy-importing countries have 
action. The way Governments actually deal with : fallen persistently since 1977. The cumulative fall in the 


А Е А period 1978-1981 for this group of countries is about 20. рег 
currently growing protectionist pressures will Беа. bent. Thus, while the average rate of growth in GDP was 


conclusive test of ‘their will to maintain an Open 3.6 per cent їп 1978-1981, the corresponding average annual 
world trading System. а А . „Tate of growth in real GDP adjusted for changes in the terms 
International consultation and harmonisation of анаа ior de car SE Gr 48 

ы . Ў, = _+# . ДП * А о: e 
macroeconomic policies can have significant benefit countries in this group contemplated rates of. growth above 
in reducing undesirable international repercussions 6 per cent. However, the export outlook, parti cularly for 
of changes in domestic policies. Improved co- ой, has led recently to a downward revision of growth rates. 
ordination of financial policies, particularly among · (No forecast has been attempted for surplus countries since’ 
the countries of North America and Western Europe, the final outcome — growth in gross domestic product — in 


may have substantial effects in lessening the volati- Tais pron p: Noge matniy om far зоокко ааай 


lity of exchange rates and interest rates in inter- ' 8. There are indications that fixed investment grew slightly 
national money markets. The summit meeting to more than GDP in this group of countries during the 1970s. 


take place at Versailles in June 1982 provides an : 9. Since most countries tried to reduce oil imports starting 
t " 


important opportunity for progress in this critical in 1973, the relevant variable for consideration is non-oil 


arca. — М E s ^ "10. United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, Employment | 
At this juncture, parallel action on séveral issues and Earnings, United States, 1909-75 (Washington, D.C., 
could have a very substantial cumulative impact Bulletin 1210, оаа ааш ы а ан 
h i з T Eqs | issues, uits” are defined as a termination of employment 

on world investment and: output: "Under ae initiated by employees, failure to report after being hired, 
conditions, the mutually reinforcing effects of actions and unauthoriséd absences, if on the last day of the month 
in the area of trade, moncy, finance and primary. the peson has Been absent more than seven calendar days. 
commodities — including. -food and energy —.lend . European Communities-Commission, Labour Force 
greater significance to an international considera- Some Survey, 1973-1975-1977 (Luxembourg, 1980), Table 


tion of such actions. The scope and importance ` 12. In 1975, revenue losses resulting from tax concessions 
of these issues are such that consultations need to o industry ranged from 1.1 per cent of GDP in the Nether- 
involve all the main groups of countries: North and Peds Rowe ace iu 2 рег ш їп {һе 
то public ermany. In the United States, tax 
Realy тле о oe рео oe Бол. "d concessions to industry were estimated at 1.2 per cent. \ 
ope that an enhanced proce 1 an 13. In other developed market economies for which .com- ' 
negotiation would materialise. The opportunity is parable data are available, trends were mixed. In France 
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‘over-all conditions, a bad agricultural year could well be an ` 
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and the United Kingdom, expenditure on industrial research 
and development in relation to domestic industrial product 
was also appreciably lower after the mid-1970s than it had 
been in the late 1960s. But in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan, the situation was just the reverse. : 


14. Even a mild recovery in industrial countries: should 
lead to a significant increase in ‘primary. commodity: prices 
from the unusual low levels of 1981. Mox 


15. It must be noted that in the first half of 1981 the 
Executive Board of IMF adopted guidelines that allowed 
members to use absolute amounts of dssistance 12.5 per cent 
larger than those available earlier, and also it eStablished, in 
conjunction with the existing compensatory financing facility, 
a line of credit to assist members iu the financing of tempo- 
rary increases in the costs of cereal imports. The increased 
operations of IMF with developing countries led to a level 
of existing arrangements at the end of 1981 of about 8 20 
billion, as compared to $ 11 billion at the end of 1980. 


16. Itcan be argued that a more balanced policy mix 
would lead not only to lower interest rates but also to less 
volatility in such rates and to a lower inflation, rate. In effect, 
recent experience suggests that heavy reliance on money 
supply management has led to both higher and more volatile 
interest rates. Moreover, large — and perhaps іпсгеаѕіпр — 
fiscal deficits in the United States make it unlikely that infla- 
tionary expectations in-financial markets will subside signifi- 
cantly, since persistent and substantial deficits are widely. 
regarded as a factor likely to contribute to another upsurge 
of prices in the future. } 


17. There has been no significant progress regarding the 
1972 Wheat Trade Convention, which has been recently ex- 
tended to June 1983. 

18., Sectoralism manifests itself i in the fact that not ‘only in 
agriculture but also in manufacturing, one production line 
after another — textiles, steel, ship-building, synthetic fibres, 
electronics, automobiles — has been affected by some form 
of intervention with protectionist effect. . М 
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Energy in Space 


R a | symposium held in New Delhi in February 1973, on 

the 500th birth anniversary of Nicolaus Copernicus, “the 
Polish astronomer, I had suggested that ‘space is filled with 
energy and that when there is a gradient (of flow) of this 
energy, anything placed in that space experiencés gravita- 
tional force. 

I have now been able to derive mathematically that energy 
can be ‘‘destroyed” and also “‘created”’.’ 

In one experiment done by me, where it is evident that 
energy is being “destroyed”, a force field synonymous with a 
gravitational field has been observed to come about. My 
conclusion is that this observed force field arises froma 

-merging of the **destroyed" énergy into the space enemy 
which brings about a gradient (of flow) of energy — the basic 
concept being that when energy is “destroyed” it merges 
with space energy and when energy is "created" it comes out 
of the space energy by a process of collapse. The observed 
force field can be employed to operate as ‘“‘anti-gravity field”. 
Experiments are under way for ‘‘creating’’ energy. 

It would be of interest to know the reaction to the above 
of interested readers. 


Vijay Prakash Lal 
New Deihi 
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the second article оп the subject of India-China Relations, twenty years after the Chinese armed ; 
intrusion into Indian territory in October 1962. The first article, written by К.М. Rama- |» 
chandran, Research Fellow; Institute of Defence Suie and Analyses, appeared in last week’s 
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LMOST exactly twenty years after the’ border war' 


- of 1962, there are signs of a fresh Chinese offen- 
sive. . . Only this time the offensive is.diplomatic not 
. military. Within a timespace of three weeks. senior 
Chinese’ Party and Government leaders have four 


' times met and talked with visiting Indian newsmen . 
.. and delegations. 


Deng Xiaoping received a dele- 
' gation of the Council of Social Science’ Research, 
led by С. Parthasarathi, reported to be one of the 
most influential advisers to Indira. Gandhi. 
Ziyang was interviewed by G.K. Reddy of The 
Hindu and‘ later met the new Indià-China Society 
_delegation led by B.N. Pande. This body is' widely 
' believed to be Congress-I founded and inspired. 
Earlie? in the month, Ji Pengfu met the Editor of 
the, Ananda Bazar. Patrika. 

. The thread running through all these interviews 
was that of. Chinese willingness, even- eagerness, to, 
fesolve Ше outstanding border issue. The words 


and emphasis in individual statements may have. 


differed but the message was the same. Neverthe- 
' less, given the distinctive style. of Chinese diplo- 
macy, the subtle difference of words and expressions 
. bas its own significance. ` At the highest political 
level, that of Deng Xiaoping; the emphasis, was on 
| reasonableness. "Tt is not difficult to settle it” 
(sic), he is reported to have told С. Parthasarathi 
“so long as both sides take reasonable measures". 
There was no ideology in this formulation, no hark- 
ing back to the past, no overtones or undertones 
of the *punishment" that Deng earlier:said had been 
deservedly meted out to India. Premier Zhao, 
however, enlarged on this formulation a little and 
spoke of the need to.arrive at a “fair, reasonable 
and comprehensive settlement". And, to the India- 
China Society delegation he said, that his Govern- 
ment was eager for an early settlement of the 
border dispute. He. was optimistic this would 
come about given “good faith. and the spirit of 
mutual understanding. 

It is certainly clear’ that the Chinese leader ship has 
been anxious to communicate its. desire for a settle 
ment; and,has done so in a remarkably orches- 
trated fashion. Through these interviews the 
‘Chinese have addressed the people of India, the 
decision-making groups, and above all, Indira. 
Gandhi herself. They have been able ío do so 


because Indira Gandhi had. apparently given ће. 


green signal, which the: Сш saw and, read cor~ 
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rectly. ‘For ' лп. Parthasarathi is reported 


' to have expressed the hope that India-China rela- ' 


tions would recover the warmth and om of the 
mid-50s. 

Even more suggestive is ‘the соте тайе Бу 
B.N. Pande, whold told Zhao that Indira Gandhi 
“hopes all pending problems between the two count- 
ties can be solved in our generation rather than ‘left 
to the next generation.” In appropriate response 
Deng himself said there was *nó mutual hostility’ 
between the two countries, while the Prime Minister 
expressed , China's eagerness to receive Indira 
Gandhi warmly in Beijing. The visit he said would 

(help keep up the momentum of normalisation i in 
spheres other than tlie border. 

In sum, the Chinese have taken the binderi issue 

-out of the deep freeze into which it had been placed, 
and have started unambiguously and publicly that 
. they аге anxious^to get it: out of the way and to 
arrive at'a settlement with Indira Gandhi and her 


“Government, that they believe she may: be ready to. 


do so. ^ 
` But there isa core eti iron at the heart of the soft 
overtures now being made: 
‘no indication that there is any change in the nature 
and extent of Chinese claims in the territorial issue. 
Of course it is obvious that if there is sich a change 
it will not be indicated to the general public. It 
will first. be mooted at the officials talks and used 
as a bargaining counter. Nevertheless, Zhao 
: Ziyang has said that China would not compromise 
its sovereignty or make unilateral ` concessions. 
What can this mean? ‘If sovereignty encompasses 
all territory actually controlled and claimed, then 
this statement. cannot. help resolve the border 
problem. 1f however the principle of sovereignty 


For one thing, there is 


` 


is accepted, then both sides have to acknowledge ` 


the existence of a dispute over territory and to 


arrive at a mutually accepted formula for its reso- 


Jution. "In other words, it is India which’ will have 
‘to move.away from the first position on the ‘border 
and admit the existence of a dispute, thus granting 
some validity to Chinese territorial claims and 
making give-and-take possible. , 

. Premier Zhao called for a ‘comprehensive’ settle- 
ment of the border. The use of this word is a 
‘signal that the post-Mao leadership still adheres to 
the Zhou En-lai position that any settlement must 
encompass the entire border. In other words, the 


i 
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· claimed and administered by India, under Indian. 
* control.’ 


~ 


‘adventure. 


` 


Chinese are asking fors a new border treaty to be 
arrived at voluntarily and deliberately by Ње 


national governments of India and China, free of ` 


the long shadows cast by British “machinations in 
this region. So far, the Indian position, like that 
of the Soviets, has been to consistently maintain 
that there is a border, well defined by separate 


.legal documents and sustained by historical iradi- 


tion. To date the Government of India has refused 
to renegotiate the entire border and has insisted 
that only individual disputed areas need to Бе 
renegotiated. Once again, it is India which will 
have to adjust its earlier position to a degree where 
it is prepared to consider such an overall border 
treaty. 

All said and done, this may not prove ta be too 
difficult a task. The Chinese withdrawal in 1962 
left practically all of the McMahon ` Line areas, 


On the - ground, therefore, the . Chinese 
will be unable to change this position unless they 
are prepared to undertake a high-risk military 
There аге no indications that they are 
considering doing another 1962 on из.` Moreover, 


` Indian defences on this vital border are no longer 


butter soft as they were in 1962, nor is the air arm 
as inadequate. 

On the diplomatic front there is evidence of a 
subtle but critical shift in Chinese style. None of 
the Chinese leaders have yet raised the highly 
emotive issue of the McMahon Line as the product 
ofan unequal . treaty. They do not seem to be 
asking for a prior and overt acknowledgement by , 
India that the McMahon Line is illegal and invalid. 
This is not unimportant, for it could permit both 
countries to bypass and ignore a very major stumbl- 
ing block in the path of a ‘border resolution. The 
McMahon Line delineation would then be sub- 


suméd, without even being raised, ‘in an overall 


border settlement. 

Thirdly, the Chinese are reiterating their position 
of 1959 62, namely, that the only way to settle the 
border issue is to take a political not a legal app- 
roach to the problem. Few, I think, will disagree 
with this proposition’ today. Time and the very 
complexity of the border claims and counter-claims 
argue against the legal approach that Nehru adop- 
ted, quite unexpectedly, in 1959. For India too 
there are great advantages in moving away from a 
rigid legalistic approach. To give just one example: 
Let us take the case of Sikkim. As far as the legal 
validity of the Sikkim‘China border is concerned, 
there are few problems. But the Chinese have 
pever fully accepted the merger of Sikkim with 


. India. Surely, if a comprehensive border agreement 


is to be concluded, it must encompass also the 
Sikkim border as part of Indian borders. This is 
something, which India must demand ard- work 
towards in its search for a territorial settlement 


'consistent with Indian interests and Indian honour. 


I have argued before that it should be a major 


- goal of Indian foreign policy to secure firm legal 


and of course defensible borders with all ovr neigh- 
bours, if only to restore the maximum manoeuvra- 
bility available to us. 
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‚ border problem with China will not necessarily 


mean a return to the *bhai-bhai" relationship of the 
mid-fifties. . That is no longer desirable. It will 
however help to remove some of the distortions 
that crept into our foreign policy after 1962. Since 
then we have unfortunately tended to interpret 
non-alignment, to distinguish friend from foe, and 


“Kampuchea, with the sole consideration of counter- 
ing or containing China. 

Recent moves to-improve relations with both 
China and the United States have been the first steps 
in the rectification of this distortion. A’ resolution 
of the border problem-with China will enable us to 


think of doing so with Pakistan as well. And, having - 


cleared the decks in South Asia, we would with 
confidence be able to deal with the larger issues of 
development and: of' security threats that emanate 


from expanding Soviet-American rivalry in ‘our 


neighbourhood. And, if, Indira Gandhi is so 
inclined, she can adopt a ‘fresh and constrictive 
approach to the border question. .But she will do 
So only if she is convinced that an easier relationship 


with China will serve .India's other foreign policy | 


and political purposes. That she is in an enviable 
position to do so is obvious. ‘Now she has sufficient 
strength in Parliament, and now that the Soviets 
too have indicated their anxiety to talk with the 


Chinese, even the pro-Soviet lobbies in this country . 


will, in all likelihood, no longer protest Sino-Indian 
normalisation if it means also a resolution’ of the 


„ border question. In short, there is no. lobby or 


group of any importance that. will be able” to 
obstruct-a decision to seize the opportunity to sete 
the border’and related issues.” 

This seems to be true also of Deng' S position at 
home. Thelong and extended power struggle in 
China has reached a decisive stage with the twelfth 
Party Congress. Deng's line now goverás the pro- 
grammes and policies of the Chinese Government 
and Party Looking back, it becomes evident that as 
Deng consolidated his power he began to take initi- 
atives even in foreign’ policy. The package deal 
proposals of 1980 ‘and 1981 came soon after his 
restoration to power within the party, as did the 
quite overtures to the Soviet Union. With the seal 


has .moved rapidly to open talks with the Soviets 


and to begin this new „diplomatic offensive against , 
India. At present it seems that the Chinese would ' 
like to promote and encourage equally paced negoti- 


ations with both India and the Soviet Union. And I 
have little doubt that Indira Gandhi discussed the 


question of relations with China in fairly great. 
. detail with President Brezhnev .during ber recent 


visit, thus removing any possibility of mutual sus- 
picions, and that she will continue to do so as the 
two governments talk separately with the Chinese. 
Taken together, all this suggests that not since 
1962 has the constellation of events been so condu- 


cive to a settlement of outstanding problems with ` 


China, as it is today. It only remains for Deng 
Xiaoping.and Indira Gandhi to demonstrate their 


_Statesmanship and to find the appropriate dore 


mula. И E , 


- perhaps even to take positions such аз (ће stand on `` 


"of the twelfth Party Congress on Deng’s policies, he ` 





Torture in Israel. ` 
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I State by what it shall do with Arabs", said no 
less a person ‘than Chain Weizmann, one of the 
founding fathers of the state of Israel, and it was 


w i 
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then widely believed (in retrospect rather naively)” 


not only as the genuine expression of the convic- 
tions of a sensitive soul but as also the expression: 
of the sentiments of his people, who had been.the 
victims of unprecedented oppression and contempt 
in Europe. Unfortunately, the expectation has been 
sadly belied (as shown by the gradual but unmistak- 
. able ebbing of much of the unbounded European 
sympathy and support for the Zionist state). What 


am certain that the world will judge the Jewish- 
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of the Jews in Nazi concentration camps. Whereas 
їй Nazi Germany there were ‘special’ camps for the 
treatment of the Jews, the whole ‘Ereba Israel’ is for 
the Arabs an extended Belsen or Lublin. , 

All of Israel’s security services are implicated: 
the Shin Beth, roughly Israel’s M15 and Special 
Branch in one, which reports to the office of the 
Prime Minister; military intelligence, which reports 
to the Minister of Defence; the border ' police, and 


: Latam, Israel's “Department for Special Missions", 


both'of which report to the Police Minister. 
Torture takes place in at least six centres: in the 
prisons of the four main occupied towns of Nablus, 


is more saddening is that the oppressed have become ~ Ramallah and Hebron on the West Bank, ‘and Gaza 


. notonly oppressors but have qutdone the Nazis in 


^ institutionalising -violence, and in promoting, ће. 
doctrines of the ‘chosen people’, the ‘big lie’ and ~ 


` the. ‘fait accompli’. , І 
-It is, therefore, surprising and incomprehensible 
^ that intelligent and well-meaning people, who;accept 
the justice of the Palestinian case, tend to swallow 
hook, line and sinker the, Zionist assertion that 
Israel is a country that believes in the rule of law or 
that Israel isthe knight-errant of modernity and de- 
mocracy surrounded and threatened by forces of 
authoritarianism and, medievalism. The protagonists 
of Zionism and the unsuspecting victims of sophisti- 
cated and sustained propaganda. by Israel and the 
. Western media, the admirers and ardent supporters 
of the settler-state are either unaware Of or are 
unwilling to acknowledge the findings of the detailed 
enquiries carried out in Israeli-occupied territories 
by seasoned European journalists, by UN Sub- 
Commissions on Human Rights, by the UNESCO, 


by the- International Labour -Organisation, апі. 


, even by the Israeli League for Human and Civil 
Rights which show that the Arabs are treated not as 


second-class citizens but are tortured more or less. 


like ‘non-persons’ with no right to an identity and/ 

or dignity and even self-respect. Not for them even 

· the consideration and compassion that one has for 
“and extends to animals in distress. __ 

It is now a -well-established fact that torture is 

organised so methodically that it cannot be dis- 

missed as a handful of,"rogue cops” exceeding 


~ orders. It is systematic and appears to be sanction-: 


ed as deliberate policy. Israel’s security and 
intelligence services ill-treat Arabs in detention and 
the accounts, as given by independent and reliable 


sources including Felicia Langer, Israeli lawyer and - 


.author of the deservedlylacclaimed With Му Own 
Eyes, and Dr. Israel Shahak; Chairman of the 


Israeli League for Human and Civil Rights, are as 


harrowing and horrendous as those of the sufferings 
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in the south; at the detention centre in Jerüsalem, 
known as the Russian Compound; and at a special 
military intelligence centre whose'. location is 
uncertain, but which testimony suggests is some- 
where inside the vast military supply base at Sara- 
fand, near Lod airport on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
road. There is some evidence too that, at least for 
a time, there was a second such camp somewhere 
‘near Gaza. і 

Torture seems to be used for three purposes. The 
first is, of course, to extract information. The 
second motive, which seems at least as common, is 
to induce people to confess to "security" offences, 
of which they may or may not be guilty. The 
extracted confession is then used as principal evid- 
ence'in court: Israel makes much of the fact that 


it has few political prisoners in its jaiis, only those 


duly convicted according to law. The third pur- 
pose appears to be to persuade Arabs in the occu- 


pied territories that it is least painful to behave 


passively: Lo., 

The ill-treatment is not merely primitive: pro- 
longed beatings, confiscation, demolition of houses, 
expulsions, long curfews, virtual siege of whole 
villages. More refined techniques are also used, 
including sustained, uninterrupted interrogation 


extending; over days and nights, electric shock, 


torture, solitary confinement and psychological 
terror including -dishonouring of near and dear 
ones. "Dozens of people have died in prison as a 
result of: torture.”, according to Felicia Langer. 
who was dealt with thousands of such cases and 
saw “mark (of torture) on the bodies of hundreds” 
of-her clients. “But, as she adds, “despite all these 
terrorist measures, the struggle against the occu: 


pation is going on, and thousands in the prison. 


cells prefer to die rather than to surrender to: the 
occupier, or to kiss his hand". The sort of appar- 
atus used and the degree of organisation evident in 
its application, therefore, remove Israeli practices 
from the realms of brutality and place them firmly 
in the category of neo-fascist torture. From a 


peaceful demonstration to the distribution of a ^C 
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leaflet or the giving of a glass of water to a father 
or brother, son or daughter or husband suspected 
of “subversive” activity is unlawful for en Arab in 
Israeli-occupied territories. SENE | 
’ No less a person than Professor Israel Shabak, a 
survivor of the Nazi Belsen concentration camp and 
an Israeli Jew, has exposed the hollowness of the 
claims of Israel being a democratic state апа соп- 
curred wifh the findings of the oütsiders about ` 
discrimination against and ill-treatment of Arabs in 
Israel: “Israel is widely described as a ‘democratic 
state’. Nevertheless, throughout its history, non- 
Jews in that state have been expelled, put in prison, 
limited in their movements, have seen their property 
‘confiscated, and have suffered many other forms of 
. oppression, without the fact even. being noted 
except in the case of the most flagrant crimes. 
Indeed, the very word ‘Israeli’ is frequently used 
outside Israel as synonymous with the word ‘Jew’. 
Thus, in еер} making, the: Palestinians in Israel 
non-persons, exactly as.was done to Jews in -earlier 
times, 'In fact, just as Israeli pfactices in the con- 
queied territories grew. naturally from thé discri- 
minatory laws and practices ofthe state of Israel, 
so the practice of ignoring the suffering of the Palés- 
tinians in the conquered territories grew out of the 
‘practice of ignoring the discrimination against 
Palestinians in Israel proper! The; same people who 
will ignore the indubitable fact ‘that the Jewish 
Kibbutz is a racist and discriminatory institution 
(insofar as all the Kibbutzim forbid the acceptance 
of Israeli Palestinians as members), and who will at 
the same time praise it as ‘socialistic’ or progressive 
or God knows what, will also refuse io grant a 
hearing to any claim concerning „the torture of 
Palestinians if .committed by Jews, no maiter-what 
-the evidence may Бе”. i ' 
And,. as һе pithily added, “Only when we in 
Israeli and public opinion in many countries of the 
world realise how we have been deceived forso 
long (with the help of various ‘experts’ on Israeli 
affairs, and of Israeli ‘experts’ on -Arab affairs) is 
there hope that following such a recognition there : 
will come a change for the better." "Ww 
The reports which have recently appeared in the 


world press regarding adverse public reaction to’. 


the latest Israeli: agression against Palestinian | 
refugees, the invasion of Lebanon, the use of clus- 

. ter-bombs against civilians, Israeli complicity in the. 
murder of President-elect Bashir Gemaysl, Israeli. 
collusion in the massacre of more ‘than a thousand 
' defenceless Palestinian refugees by the Right-wing 
Christian supporters. of Israel (in shameless viola- 
tion. of the agreement governing the withdrawal of 
the PLO fighters from Beirut and' the American. 
pledgé for their safety and security), and the audi- 
ence granted by the.Pope to the PLO leader, Yasser 
Arafat, in utter disregard of American pressure and 
"Israeli fulminations are, therefore, to be welcomed. . 
They have not only fecussed attention on Israeli 
arrogance and American amoralism but also on the 
neo-fascist character of the settler-state that has 
been planted in Palestine and is being nurtured by 
the United States and Western Jewry, and the 


measures employed. by Israel against the Pales- . . 
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tinians which are more repressive and brutal than 
those resorted to by the Nazis against Jews during 
the thirties. They may serve as catalyst of a ‘change 
for the better’ by rousing the dormant and ‘deceived’ 
conscience of the hitherto apathetic West'and of 
“We in Israel" too. б 

The time’ is now both ripe and opportune for all 


those who-believe in human rights and the right of : 


peoples to self-determination, particularly of the 
Afro-Asian and Latin American peoples, to stand 
up.against Israeli racialism, religious arrogance, 


and expansionism and help the Israelis to abandon: 


the neo-fascist ideology of Zionism and transform 
Israel into a modern democratic state, wherein 
there shall be justice, liberty and equality for all.L:] 


Bihar Bill (Continued from page 10) 


the Government of India Act 1935. Fresh thought 
has to be given to the question. For a start, the 
Central Government might perhaps call a meeting 





, Of all concerned so that a rescheduling of the Lists 


can be considered and undertaken. ~ mak 

Let the dialogue be to work out ways of promot- 
ing self-regulation by the press, preventing State 
Governments from enacting draconian. laws or 
amendments to Central Codes, reassuring pressmen 
and all those concerned with reporting and com- 
menting on all developments of public interest that 
they will not be interfered with, and preventing the 
“yellow” creatures from tarnishing the image of the 
press by their unethical conduct. О, А 

Every effort оп both sides must Бе to make the 
dialogue yield results beneficial to free functioning 


b 


de 


of.the press in the larger public interest. Neither side - 


should bring politics in the accepted sense into the 
dialogue, for that would be disastrous, to say the 
least. (October 24) | М ` 
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SUPERMARKET — 


That's one way of describing 
the broad spectrum of IOL's 
technologies. и 


The technologists’ supermarket 


is IOL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available, 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration’ of instruments апа 
research ; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 

‚То meet needs as diverse as 


IOL offers the best in technology 





those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 

tool manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 
fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 


^ oxygen explosives for mining. 








Backing this hardware is a 
package of services -consultancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and 
training. _ . 

IOL's leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross -fertilising 


latest trends with existing know- ` 


ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services. 
For progress. 
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| a Tiido- Pak Summit 


Tue ENA of the Pakistan Presi- 
dent’s three-and-a-half hour stop-over 
in New Delhi on November 1 en route to 
three ASEAN countries.-needs to be con- 
sidered against the chequered background 
of Indo-Pak relations. 

In one sense, his brief Smit with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi "carries a 
step forward the efforts at detetite that 
were perceptible in January last at thétime 
of the visit of the then Foreign Minister of 


of the two countries. The idea of a Treaty 
of. Peace and Friendship which many 
· observers even in India mistakenly felt at 
the beginning to be, just an off-the-cuff 
suggestion by Indira Gandhi, .was clearly 
spelt out and. some time..ago à draft of 
such atreaty was presented. by India to 
Pakistan. For some strange reason, its 
contents have still been kept confidential, 
providing no opportunity whatsoever to 
the public of the two.countries, to appre- 


Pakistan, Agha Shahi, who had then beeri«;.ciate India’s earnest desire for friendly ties 


accompanied by his successor-designate, 
Sahibzada Yakub Khan,as also by Presi- 
dent Zia's trusted Chief. of Staff, Lt.-Gen. 
K.M. Arif. While Agha Shahi has dropped 
out of Pakistan's ruling establishment, the 
other two came this time and: stayed: be- 
hind for a couple of days more. | 

It was at the January meeting that 
Indira Gandhi had proposed the setting 
up of a Joint Indo-Pak Commission. and 
also informally suggested a Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship. In the months following, 
India pursued both these proposals 
through diplomatic channels as also in the 
meetings between the Foreign Secretaries 
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being taken up together for consideration 
by the Foreign Secretaries of the two 
countries when they meet next in the last 
‘week of December, This by no means 
amounts to Pakistan resiling from its 
objection to the embargo on foreign bases 
and facilities for armed forces of any 
foreign power or on the raising of bila- 
teral disputes at international meetings 
‘as it-is now doing about. Kashmir in 
various UN meetings. 


^ On another count also, there is.a percep- 
tible shift, however minor, in the Pakistani 
position. The Joint Commission’ as envi- 
saged by India is meant to take up econo- 
mic and cultural issues. In course of the 
discussions at different levels in the last 
few months since the Indian drart for the 
proposed Joint Commission was presented 
in June last, Pakistan favoured enlarge- 
‚ ment of the terms of such a joint commis- 
sion to include political and military issues 
— a position which ‘India has opposed 
from the very beginning; because in India’s 
opinion political and defence problems 
can be taken up only at the summit level 
or at ministerial level or through available 
diplomatic channels, as and when such 
issues com& up. A joint commission deal- 
ing with defence, for instance, can very 
well be the first step towards joint defence 
coordination which President Ayub had 
once proposed to Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
it was politely turned down as India at no 
stage could agree to be entangled with any 
military alliance bloc. Although Pakistan 
has now become a member of the: non- 
aligned community, its closeinvolvement 
with the so-called strategic consensus 
ünder US aegis 
having any continuing exchange or com- 
mitment with Pakistan in matters pertain- 
ing to defence. Similarly, there is ditficulty 
for India agreeing to the discussion of any 
political issue with Pakistan in a perma- 
nent commission so long as Islamabad 
harps on UN Resolutions on Kashmir as 
President Zia has done even after the New 
Delhi Summit in course of his current 
South-east Asian tour. | 


` From all accounts it appears Pakistan 
has now reconciled to the Indian concept 


of the Joint Commission, that is, to restrict: 
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precludes India from 


it to matters economic and cultural. The 
modalities guiding the Commission are 
due to be thrashed out at the Foreign 
Secretaries’ meeting in December. It is 
New Delhi’s expectation that the Joint 
Commission will ensure a regular mach- 
inery by which there could be sufficient 


"progress in areas which are divested .of 


any potential for tension or conflict 
between the two countries, that is in the 


.Sphere of economic cooperation and also 


in the world of culture. Once some head- 
way is made in these directions, the ground 
may be prepared for handling the more 
intractable issues that bedevil the rela- 
tionship between the two countries. 


qp eus are two aspects of Indo-Pak rela- 
tions which though not spelt out 
loomed large .in the background during 
tbe Indira-Zia Summit: one of these 
touches the Pakistan Government while 
the other touches the abiding interests of 
the people of both India and Pakistan. 

President Ziaul Haq's effusive warmth 
in New Delhi calling Indira Gandhi his 
"elder sister" is to be regarded as part 
of his multi-dimensional PR exercise at 
foreign-policy projection before he ends 
up at Washington in December for his 
long-planned meeting with President 
Reagan. Thereis of course a tendency on 
the part of many regimes in the Third. 
World to collect testimonials abroad to 
pacify unrest at home. President Zia’s 
anxiety on this score is understandable in 
New Delhi. 


However, there may be more important 
considerations with international overtones. 
After finishing a round in China and North 
Korea, President Zia is now on a visit 
to South-east ` Asia, covering Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Singapore. Meanwhile; as a 
prominentfigure in the Organisation of 
Islamic Conference, he has been throwing 
his weight with the moderates who are 
trying to counter the Islamic powers that 
are more pronouncedly anti-US, parti- 
cularly after the Israeli barbarities on 
Palestinians іп Lebanon.. In South-éast 
Asia, it is important to note, President Zia 
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is to concentrate on three key countries in ASEAN, 

which are marked out as the confirmed pro-West 
elements in the non-aligned community. Is President ~ 
Zia preparing to play an active role in the New 
Delhi Non-aligned Summit in March as one of the 
leaders of the lobby that will try to softpedal the 
growing anti-US feelings in the Third World?’ Or, 
would he try to present himself as a bridge’ between 
the east and the west in the non aligned community? 
There are persons in responsible, positions in New. 
Delhi who hold -the first view, while there are 
others equally well-placed who are inclined ‘to the 
second possibility. As the head of a regime which : 
is so irretrievably dependent on US economic and 
military support, it is. but natural for him to discuss 
at Washington the strategy that he is likely to 
follow at the Non-aligned Summit: as one of its 
trusted allies. Ata time when India is going to be 
the Chairman of the non-aligned community, it is 
obviously ‘in New Delhi’s interest to keep track of 
these developments, апа in that context, to size up 
President Zia through direct personal exchange of. - 
notes at the summit level. 

The other aspect of Indo-Pak relations is the 
question of stability of the regime in Pakistan. 
From their own-experience of democratic function- 
ing. — rich both in content and duration in the 
Asian context — it-is: but natural for both the 
Governnient and the people in India to think that 
only with the restoration of democracy there can be 
any stable government in Pakistan, In fact, this was 
one of the political considerations that lay behind 

. India's decision ten years ago to sign the Simla 
Agreemént- when President Bhutto came after the' 


discredited collapse of the military regime in Pakis- 


‘tan. By Indian perception no martial law adminis- 
tration, however glittering in appearance, can be 
expected to provide stability. for long in Pakistan. 
. While there need Бе no let-up in the efforts. at 
normalising Government-to-Government relation- 
ship, there is no doubt in India that enduring amity 
can be possible only when there is.access to the 


people of Pakistan, and this is hindered by the lack 
of communication with the people that is brought 
about urider any martial law regime. To deal with 
such a reginie without incurring the misunderstanding 
of the people, of Pakistan — who, in the final 
` analysis,. constitute the target of Indian endeavour 
for friendship with that country — is an extremely 
delicate: undertaking.’ With the rumblings ‘of discon- 
tent against the martial law regime heard from 
across the frontier — whether it is from the lawyers’ 
protest at the Karachi bar, or from Badshah Khan 


Once again under detention in Peshawar, or the 


large body of uncommitted liberals, who are con- 
cerned at Nusrat Bhutto with her fast deteriorating 
ailment being still denied facility to go abroad for 


. treatment — it'is becoming increasingly difficult for 


New Delhi to adhere to its understanding of stability - 


' jn Pakistan and at the same time, further the 


objective of normalisation of relations between the 
two countries leading on to a state of enduring 
amity. 

Indira Gandhi certainly went to the permissible 
protocol measure to pledge her share for. ensuring 


` Indo-Pak normalisation without forgetting those 


inside Pakistan who stand for a democratic order. 
Her appeal for Nusrat Bhutto’s medical treatment. 
abroad is indicative of that'.concern without 
overstepping the limits set by the principle of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of another state. 
On this count, the Prime Minister of India-is placed 
in a difficult position, unlike the ' President.. of . 
Pakistan, since she can ill-afford їо. ignore.-the 
strong feelings that prevail among the Indian 
people, eager to extend the hand of solidarity to 
the democratic forces in Pakistan. . -> 

Under these complex circumstances, the next 
Indira-Zia meeting which is scheduled to take place 
at the time of the Non-aligned Summit in March is. 
loaded with implications of far-reaching import, 
much beyond the scope ‘of any commonplace meet- 


ing of the heads of any two goverment: AE 
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Who Will Face 
the Monster? 


T# sprouting of regional parties 


based -on a local, chauvinistic’ . 


appeal is not a new phenomenon, 
‘but the Prime ' Minister's recent 
series of warnings against such 
parties is Significant because ‘the 
process is assuming dimensions 
that spell danger to national 
unity and integration — and ulti- 
mately perhaps to national in- 
dependence itself. 
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Whether in Nagaland or in 
Andhra Pradesh, Indira Gandhi 
has said the same thing, and it 
is possible to- see in the criti- 
cism an election gimmick, even 
if the North-East stands on a 
totally different footing in this 
matter. It would however be 
unwise to dismiss the caution 
as mere electoral tactics aimed 
against film star N.T. Rama 
Rao’s Telugu Desam party 
whose potential as a political 
fotce i$ yet to become clear. The 
birth and. propaganda of the 
Telugu Desam have brought out 
once again the scope of purely 
chauvinistic mischief, whether 


based оп language or caste or 


other considerations. 
Certainly it is legitimate to 
find fault with Indira Gandhi 


and the Congress as such since 
Independence for: allowing drift 
in dealing with local feelings and 
problems, making it easy. for 
divisive forces to take advantage 
of the neglect to rouse irrational 
chauvinistic feelings. But .the 
same can be said without hesi- 
tation about the Opposition par- 
ties that describe themselves as 
national parties. - . 

Indira Gandhi's answer to the 
question why her party had 
alliances with regiónal parties in 


. Tamilnadu, Kerala and Punjab, 


for example, -has not been satis- 
factory or convincing. The dis- 
tinction sought to be -made bet: 
ween “understanding” and “alli- 
ance” and the reference -to 
“special situations" amount to 
quibbling Which does not take, 
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anyone very far. As the undispu- 
ted leader of the country’s biggest 
national political party, she can- 


not also take refuge in any plea. 


that other parties too have 
worked out alliances and under- 
standings with such‘ small local 
parties confined to particular 
regions or groups in the popu- 
lation. Indira Gandhi’s party is 
expected to be a pace-setter in 
matters concerning national unity 
and integration. There can be no 
alibis. 

So far as the Congress-I is 
concerned, there is need for tak- 
ing a look at post-Independence 
history. Why was it. that parties 
like the DMK in Tamilnadu or 
the Akali Dal in Punjab could 
net make much headway in the 
fifties and the first half of the 


sixties? And why is it that in the , 


seventies and the early eighties 
such parties have gained strength, 
leading to the fissiparous possi- 
bilities to which the Prime 


· Minister has now chosen to refer — 


with great fervour? The answer 
simply is that in the earlier 
period the Congress, as well as 
the Left parties, did not, rare 
exceptions apart, make compro- 
mises on fundamentals of 
national policies. Also, both had 
effective mass organisations that 
could at the grass-roots lével 
counter in a big way the mis- 
chievous propaganda of the 
parties and groups that flourish- 
ed on divisive tendencies. 

' To take one example, even a 
few weeks before the 1967 elec- 
tions in Tamilnadu, DMK leader 
Annadurai told this writer that 
he did not expect his party to 
get a majority in the Assembly; 
his plan was to try to gain the 
maximum seats taking advantage 
of the failings of the ruling Con- 
gress and train his followers in 
the art of running the adminis- 
tration. In the event the DMK 


won decisively, but mainly be- . 


cause the Congress leadership 
was divided at national level 


and in the State itself it had | 


developed complacency. Today 
the two regional parties of iden- 
tical parentage — the ruling 
AIADMK and the DMK 
are ‘the only contenders for 
power in that State, with the 
Congress I nowhere in the pic- 
ture as the Periakulam byelection 
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result showed eloquently. 

In Punjab, the Akalis gained 
Strength in proportion to the 
encouragement they received 
from the Congress. Kerala’s is 
a more complicated situat:on 


'but the basics are not different. 


Regional parties have emerged 
elsewhere in the country also — 
the Jharkhand Party being an 
example, 

It would, as noted, be unfair 
to blame the Congress alone for 
this development. ‘The Opposi- 
tion parties too do not have a 
clean record in this sphere. Not 
even the Leftist parties. For, 
all af them at one stage or an- 
other have worked out electoral 
alliances, adjustments, | under- 
standirgs, etc., with local parties, 
merely for the sake of securing 
a few more seats and if possible 
a share in power.. -This has hap- 
pened even їп States like Tamil- 
nadu where these "national" 
parties did not have the ghost of 


:a chance of gaining in terms of 


mass base oF sharing of power. 
Concentration on electoral poli- 
tics. has led to an abandonment 
of principles and policies, and 


‘expediency has become the domi- 


nant factor. It.is to be noted 
that the Left has not bothered to 
mount a campaign against the 
regionalism-cum-casteism of the 
Telusu Desam in Andhra 
Pradesh. Thus it is clear that 


both the Congress and the Left 


parties have to do much heart- 


‘searching and correct their ways 


in the interests of the masses 
whom -they profess to serve and 
in the interest of national unity 
and cchesion. 


There is a lesson in the way. 


the Left parties have been able 
to take'a principled stand wher- 
ever they .have retained or 
improved their mass base and 
built up cadres. It today regiona- 
lism aad other divisive forces — 
not excluding communalism and 


casteism — pose a grave threat 


to national solidarity, all the 
natiomal political parties have to 
share ihe blame; and they must 
together find ways to isolate such 
forces by hard work among the 
people. High-level . pow-wows 
aimed at sharing seats or placat- 
ing divisive and disruptive forces 
and parties can only worsen the 
situation. 


Neither the Congress nor .thé 
Left parties can afford to place 
their partisan interests above the 
national interest if they honestly 
mean what they say about their 
economic and social objectives. 
How they propose to get out of 
the mess they have themselves 
created is to be seen. If they 
fail to do it, they will be betray- 
ing the whole couütry and its' 
people who are still hoping for 
redemption within the existing 
political system. This much 


needs to be borne in mind. .... 


C.N С. 
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Sri Lanka: 


Three Cheers for 


Dictatorship? 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT '/. “ 


| Г is not given to all heads of 


state and government to secure 
a. made-to-order and captive 
parliament on whose docility and 
subservience they can depend 
during their tenure in office. --Sri 
Lankan President Jayawardene 
appears twice blessed in this 
respect. The 1977 general elec- 
tions gave his United National 
Party (UNP)a five-sixths majo; 


~ rity in Parliament which Jaya- 


wardene employed adroitly to 
change the parliamentary system 
into the presidential form. and 
proclaim himself executive Presi- 
dent. In an equally adroit move, 
he now proposes to short-circuit 
\the electoral process itself and 
get the tenure of the present 
Parliament extended through 
referendum for a further six 
years. 


dential form, Jayawardene also 
utilised the parliamentary majo- 
rity to jettison the 1972 Consti- 
tution framed by the UNP’s arch, 
political rival, the Sri Lanka. 
Freedom Party (SLFP) and its 
leader, Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
and replace it with a "republican", 
Constitution in 1978. The parlia- 
mentary majority also came in, 


While opting for the presi- 


N 
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handy to get the Constitution 
amended two months ago to faci- 
litate him to go in for presidential 
elections fourteen months ahead 
of schedule and seek a fresh 
national mandate for continuing 
as head of state for another six 
years from February 1984. 

So far so good; a politician 
can undoubtedly be forgiven for 
wanting to perpetuate his rule. 
After the October presidential 
poll, Jayawardene was expected 
to order parliamentary elections, 
normally due in July 1983, also 
ahead ot schedule in order to 
capialise on the 52.9 per cent 
popular vote which mandated the 
continvation of his Presidency. 
Instead, he has chosen to circum- 
vent all known democratic con- 
ventions and practices; he intends 
to seek through referendum the 
doubling of the existing Parlia- 
ment's term. 

Nothing illustrates the fact 
better than this recourse to ad- 
venturism that the presidential 
poll outcome belied his expecta- 
tions. He had assumed that his 
re-election in the first round was 
a mathematical certainty on the 
basis of the 1977 record vote 
(50.6 per cent) which itself was a 
substantial improvement on the 
UNP's tallies for 1965 and 1970. 
But what must have obviously 
rattled him, even as he was 
conducting the promised post- 
"mortem into the results, was 
that his main adversary, the 
SLFP, had done unexpectedly 
better (securing nearly 40 per 
cent of the votes) even with the 
handicaps of an unknown and 
- inferior .candidate and the civil 
disabilitics of its leader, Siri- 
mavo, who was forced to remain 
in purdah during the poll cam- 
paign. It was not surprising that 
Sirimavo scoffed at tbe *''so- 
called victory". “Victory? What 
victory?" she exclaimed. “Victory 
after keeping me out and hound- 


ing me! Jayawardene must be ` 


ashamed of himself as a man!" 
The SLFP candidate, Hector 
Kobbekaduwa was admittedly 
not the best candidate Sirimavo 
could field by way of proxy for 
herself. Even so, he was able to 
shake the UNP citadel somewhat. 
In the parliamentary elections, 
the SLFP could perhaps have 
fared even better, because the 
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presidential poll showing-would - 


undoubtedly have spurred the 
party to close its divided ranks 
and rise to the challenge more 
purposefully. The general elec- 
tions would also have helped to 
expose the many patent weak- 
nesses of the UNP itself whose 
Parliament members have be- 
come increasingly vulnerable 
over the years to charges of cor- 
ruption and worse. 

The same mathematical cer- 
tainty which stood Jayawardene 
in good stead in the presidential 
roll could be expected to serve 
him equally well in the proposed 
referendum — at Jeast this must 
be his calculation. Не is under 
popular pressure to throw out 
several of the UNP Members of 
Parliament, and at the same time 
he is under World Bank pressure 
to devalue the rupee, сиг admi- 
nistrative expenditure and re- 
move such peripheral vestiges of 
the Left-wing welfare system of 
Sirimavo which still remain. 
Ordering parliamentary elections 
which might see an increase in 
the numerical strength of the 
Opposition and thus hamstring 
his options would have been a 
gamble he just could not under- 
take. 

Doubling the existing Parlia- 
ment’s tenure also invests him 
with another advantage: the Op- 
position, which presently com- 
mands only 25 seats in a house of 
168, would retain just that nume- 
rical strength in the new house 
also. The ruling party-opposition 
ratio had every chance of being 
drastically altered іп а parlia- 
mentary poll. Jayawardene, 
despite his strong pro-democratic 
professions and commitment to 
a “free and fearless way of life", 
is apparently none too bothered 
that denial of legitimate voting 
rights to the people constitutes a 
direct assault on the very demo- 
cratic norms which he claims to 
uphold. In other words, he could 
not care less if his adventurist 
proposal for a referendum is a 
pointer to his dictatorial ambi- 
tions. 

The leading lights of the 
SLFP, among them Sirimavo's 
son, Ánura, who nurtures poli- 
tical ambitions no less strong 
than those of his mother, have 
already warned that if the party 


gets a majority in the parliameh- 
tary elections, the first thing they 
would do is to tear up the 1978 
Constitution and “restore” Sri 
Lanka to the parliamentary sys- 
tem. The presidential poll 
showed that this was not pure 
electoral rhetoric and the UNP 
is not as cohesive as it was in 
1977.  Jayawardene could not 
risk testing out the validity of 
such bravado. 

In the presidential poll, the 
Trotskyist Lanka Sama Samaj 
Party, the SSLP's splinter group, 
the Nava Sama Samaj Party 
(NSSP) and the Janata Vimukthi 
Perumana (JVP) were virtually 
eliminated from the island re- 
public's electoral politics, leaving 
the UNP and the SLFP, the two 
major Sinhala parties, to fight it 
out for rewards from the electo- 
rate. Had a parliamentary elec- 
tion been held, these three par- 
ties could have been expected to 
forge an understanding with the 
SLFP in order to embarrass the 
ruling UNP. This was yet an- 
other risk facing Jayawardene. 
He appears to have taken the 
easy way out. When Jayawardene 
was introducing the systemic 
change in 1978, the SSLP leader 
— arespected politician in his 
own right — Dr Colvin R. de 
Silva, had uttered a warning, 
the truth of which comes out 
now in all its poignancy. He had 
cautioned against relegating 
Parliament to a ‘‘diminished se- 
cond place”. 

“The President," he moaned, 
“has been steeply upvalued and 


Parliament precipitously de- 
valued.” 
Jayawardene's referendum 


proposal, which is calculated to 
take Sri Lanka one step closer 
to dictatorship, undercuts insti- 
tutional democracy, even if one 
concedes that a referendum is 
also a democratic exercise. For 
once, Jayawardene’s calculations 
of mathematical certainties seem 
to have come unstuck. Sri Lanka 
may verily roll up the electoral - 
map for another ten years, as 
Jayawardene warned in Septem- 
ber. No maps are necessary 
when no elections are held — or 
is it that simple? Something 
tells us itis not. Sri Lanka is 
likely to be in the news for 
awhile yet. (November 2) 
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Myth of Opposition Unity 
GIRISH MATHUR 


Р 2^:мвихо the wreckage of the old Janata 
Party has become the only préoccupation of 
some Opposition leaders. Nostalgia is their driving 
force; they talk of revival of the spirit of 1977. 
Which means that some of the myths and illusions 
which made up the Janata Party still persist. 
Nothing brings out more clearly the persistence 
in the 1980s of the myths and illusions of Indian 
politics of the 1970s, than the periodic activity of 
the ,unity-wallahs. In the course of the rounds of 
talks (and attempted talks) in’ the last few weeks, 
they came out with their policy statements and 
programmes and party constitutions in the hope 
that their differences could be thrashed ott and a 
common document prepared. But how can relevanc 
emerge from a heap of irrelevances? 
As the custodian of what remains of the original 
Janata . Party, Chandra Shekhar naturally took up 
the position: “Why merger?’ Why. not return to the 
Janata unconditionally and sort out the differences 
later?" Chandra Shekhar refuses to realise that the 
Janata itself was.an assemblage of the flotsam and 
jetsam of what appeared in the 1950s and. 1960s as 
the emerging party system,-and that gravitation of 
the floating pieces of the wreckage of the Janata 
would only result in a caricaturé-of a caricature. 


‚ There were only two solid elements of the Janata . 
which are not afloat today and are therefore not : 
interested in Opposition unity, the BJP and Charan : 


Singh. Their solidity, also gives them awareness of 
their limitations; they are therefore interested in 
electoral arrangements, nothing more. Bui without 
‘them the caricature of the Janata Party that may 
emerge from ‘the unity efforts would be a consider- 
ably shrunken edition of the original Janata of 
1977-79. It would not even be an abridged edition 
as it would not contain all features of the original. 

This takes us to the original Janata. Only by 
examining once again what it was, can we identify 
the persisting illusions which lead to periodical 
‘unity’ exercises by men like Biju Patnaik, Madhu 
Limaye and George kernandes. 

The emergence of the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra, the splits and unification followed by 
more splits and reunification of the Socialists, the 
. breakaway of Congress dissident groups in the 
States and their coming together in the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal and the ups and downs it went through 


till it. became the BLD, and finally the bosses of the, 


1950s and 1960s .who later made up the Cong- 
ress(O), created the impression that a multi-party 
system was emerging in the country. ` 

What was missed was that except the Jena Sangh, 
these were transitory political formations. No sooner 
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was their formation complete, they began to disinte- 


grate. Finally, they came together in the Grand: 
Alliance of 1971 and 1972 which was convincingly 
humbled at the polls, but its electoral humiliation 
provided the impetus for the formation of the 
Janata. But the process of Janata Party’s formation 


' Stretching from 1973-74 till the 1977 electoral, rout . 


of the Congress, was not linear; it had its ups and 
downs. Indeed, the Janata was actually formed only 
after the 1977 parliamentary election, and even at 
the time of. its formation it faced a tussle with the 
newly-arrived CFD. Е А 7 
The hurdles on the.way, the fluctuations оѓ. ће 
process, and the 1977 electoral verdict were political 
reflections of the conflicts in Indian society resulting 
from the course of economic development. But 
except the Jana Sangh and Charan Singh, none: of 
the constituents of the Janata represented any of the 


. conflicting social forces. They were therefore not 
relevant to the social conflict reflected’ in the Janata 


victory. X E 
Their irrelevance to Indian politics was brought 


‘out by: certain developments — for instance, the 


fact that the very people who had lionised Jaya- 
prakash Narayan during the Bihar agitation turned , 
against him on the reservation issue and he died a 
forlorn man. i ELEC 
The entire range.of political , groupings from the. 
Swatantra to the Socialists sporting various labels 


" (Kisan-Mazdoor, Praja, “Lohia”, and the rest) was 


irrelevant: to the process of economic development 
which: provided. stability to the Congress in the 
1950s and the early 1960s. The subsequent instábility 
of the Congress can be attributed to various fac- 
tors including the gap between promise and perfor- 
mance which resulted in a gap'between the economic 
and the politica] structures. But this did not impart 
relevance to these political groupings even when 
they conglomerated in one formation. | 


‘The gap between promise and performance còn- ` 


tinues; hence the continuing instability despite the 


huge majorities of the Congress(I) at the Centre - 


and in the States. But again this phenómenon does 
not give legitimacy to the Opposition groupings. 
Nothing brings out their current irrelevance more 
than their unconcern about what has happened from 
Moradabad through Aligarh to Meerut or the in- 
difference of the Akalis towards the Opposition 
leaders reflectediin Prakash Singh Badal going away 
to his farm without meeting them. — c 
The communal disturbances in UP'and the Akali 
agitation in Punjab are the two most impor: 
tant: issues which have a bearing on the very^ 
к (Continued оп раве 25) 
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Inside BJP-RSS: Strains and Tensions 


VIKRAM GUPTA 


QOPSERVE the follies of power. A brief fling with 

that commodity in 1977-79 has brought the un- 
thinkable — the indisciplined Swayamsevak and the 
dissident soldier of the Bharatiya Janata Party. 
Dissidence within each organisation, hitherto un- 
thinkable, has become the natural corollary of the 
factionalism which threatens to split the symbiotic 
relationship between the two. 

Power, the lack of it and the desire to achieve it 
once again, is behind the great divide. The more the 
leaders of BJP and RSS seek to redefine their role 
in their drive for power, the wider their differences 
become. The desire to increase its share of the elec- 
torate by about six рег cent has naturally driven 
BJP into shedding crocodile tears over the plight of 
the minorities. While BJP leaders seek to rectify 
this by privately ranting against ‘‘appeasement of 
'Muslims," certain hardliners have swallowed the 
public rhetoric and are railing against their leaders 
for precisely the same thing. Even RSS felt constrain- 
ed to open a “minorities cell” in 1978. No matter that 
this euphemistic cell is headed by a zealous devotee 
of the Hindu Rashtra ideology. Sections of the sway- 
amsevaks, assuming that the medium is in fact the 
message, have begun accusing RSS leaders of mak- 
ing overt forays into the forbidden realm of politics 
by “pandering” to Muslim voters. 

There are, at the moment, two broad factions in 
each organisation arrayed against each other on the 
relationship between RSS and BJP, and on the ques- 
tion of whether the former should (or should not) 
dabble in politics. One faction, led by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, BJP President, is in favour of a mutual 
separation between the Siamese twins. It finds an 
echo among people in RSS who invoke the name of 
their late lamented Sar Sangha Chalak, Madhav 
Sadashiv Golwalkar, to strengthen their advocacy 
of a withdrawal from the political arena, at least 
overtly. The Sangh, they feel, should restrict itself 
to “social and cultural activities," These activities 
are by no means secular. This section of RSS is in a 
state of panic following the reports of largescale 
conversions taking place in Tamilnadu and else- 
where and feel that RSS should increase its activities 
on this front. 

The dominant group in RSS, led by the present 
Sar Sangha Chalak, Madhukar Dattatreya Deoras, 
is governed by the long-term objective of converting 
the organisation into a wholly political object with 
an identity distinct from that of BJP, its present 
political front. To achieve these ends, however, the 
Deoras group fecls compelled to further tighten its 
grip over BJP, something which is not to the liking 
of the Vajpayee faction. 

The other faction within BJP, including, among 
others, L.K. Advani, Sunder Singh Bhandari and 
the Rajmata of Gwalior, is in favour of continued 


and stronger links with RSS. But there is a twist to 
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the stand taken by this group. It is opposed to the 
“Brahmin domination” of RSS and, by inference, 
of BJP (Vajpayee is a Brahmin). This group is 
perhaps motivated by the desire to cut Vajpayee 
down to size. At least this is the thinking in dissi- 
dent RSS circles. 

Vajpayee is a major factor in the great divide. In 
the entire bunch of saffronites, it was he that flirted 
most closely with power in 1977-79. To the rank 
and file in RSS this flirtation has corrupted him 
completely. They point to his drinking habits and 
to allegations of womanising and conclude that he 
has tarnished the crew-cut image of the Swayam- 
sevak perhaps irreparably. To RSS leadership, how- 
ever, Vajpayee is a completely different type of 
thorn in the flesh. He knows, perhaps better than all 
the rest, that he is the only "national asset" that 
BJP-RSS combine possesses. This has made him, 
inclined towards taking independent action. He seeks 
to enforce the dictum that RSS should not dabble 
in politics, something which is not to the liking of 
RSS leadership. Because, politics is its very raison 
d'etre. Rather than directly attack Vajpayee, RSS 
leadership has opted for the tried and true method 
of spreading rumours against him. About his drink- 
ing and his personal life-style. About his penchant 
for “арреавїпр” Muslims in general and Pakistan 
in particular. . 

Vajpayee is no longer welcomed at the annual 
get-together of the leaders of RSS front organisa- 
tions held every winter in Khapri maidan, Nagpur. 
Advani attends instead of him. He is also uuder 
attack from the pro-RSS faction in BJP, mainly 
Vijayraje Scindia. The attack has, predictably 
enough, been mounted on BJP's public stances. On 
Gandhian socialism in particular. Gandhi was, after 
all, anathema to RSS and the Jana Sangh until 
1977. So was socialism. The irony of it all is that 
Vajpayee is blameless. It is open to doubt whether 
he actually subscribed to Gandhian socialism — 
whatever that strange hybrid may be. Advani, when 
asked, was candidly objective about the reasons why 
BJP opted for this course. Socialism, һе pointed 
out, had come to be equated by the Indian masses 
with social justice and egalitarianism. This had 
virtually forced BJP to clasp socialism ardently to 
its bosom. Publicly. Privately, however, BJP leader- 
ship is the same as it always was — reactionary. 
Gandhi, it was pointed out, had been linked to the 
word socialism in order to differentiate it (socialism) 
from the Marxist variety. 

Deoras is another important factor in the schism. 
His political ambitions are at least as great as 
those of Vajpayee and he has a larger cadre to 
draw from. He is under attack from the Golwalkar 
faction which firmly believes that he is attempting 
to convert RSS into a political entity. They are not 
wrong. In order to further his political objectives, 
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Deoras is not averse to wooing even the Соп-. 


gress(I). RSS dissidents point to his utterances with 
regard to that organisation. At a press conference 
in Ahmedabad on February 12, 1980, Deoras was 
asked “‘Is thére any possibility ‘of cooperation bet- 
ween RSS and Indira Gandhi?” He replied: "Every 
possibility. We can cooperate with everyone for the 
good of the country.” Earlier, describing the return 
of the Congress(I), Deoras had said: “It is quite 


clear that the people have voted for stability and а: 


strong government at the Centre.” The dissidents 
feel that at some stage neither RSS nor BIP may 
openly attack the Congress(I). 

In fact, according to them, the election strategy 
of RSS leadership reilects this attitude. A great 
deal of thought 18° given 'to tbe individual] Con- 
gress(I) candidate in each constituency. If RSS 
leadership feels confident about the Congress(I) 
candidate's'abiiity to deliver at least 10 per cent of 
the goods they seek from that area, BJP may 
not put up'a candidate there. There is obviously 
no room in this strategy for the publicly stated ` 
stand taken by BJP. to oppose ‘‘authoritarianism.” 
In fact it looks suspiciously like the ganging up of 
all the authoritarian elements. 

. RSS bosses are looking out for such selective 
overtures to the Congress-L out of a desire firstly . 
to keep its political options (other than BJP) open. 
The other major reason for this interesting attitude 
towards the Congress(I) is RSS fear of being 
banned. It was, after all, banned twice in the past 


— in 1948 and in 1975. Sections of the Corgress(l), 


are not at all averse to seeking the help of RSS and 
BJP to further their own ends. At the same time 
the Congre i in general i is compelled to carb the 
more outrdgeous activities of RSS in order to retain 
its appeal among'the minorities. It is precisely to 
avoid these curbs that RSS leadership is forced to 
continue its dependence on Vajpayee, According to 
RSS hardliners, Vajpayee is said to have some influ- 
ence with Indira Gandhi and RSS leadership i$ con- 
stantly secking to use this to avoid eventualities of 
a ban on its activities. 

Factionalism within the Congress(I) and BJP at 
some places, has brought together a strange assort- 
ment of bedfellows. The most glaring.on this score 
is the case of Madhya Pradesh. Dominant factions 
in the Congress(I) and BJP in Madhya Pradesh 
appear to have ganged up to help each other oppose 
dissidents in each camp. The Chief Minister of 

‘Madhya Pradesh, Arjun Singh, did not think it at all 
out of place to attend ап RSS- "sponsored memorial 
. meeting for Deen Dayal Upadhyaya soon after he 
came to power in 1980. Congress(I) dissidents in 
Madhya Pradesh take pains to point out that Singh 
recently visited Sehor district ‘in the company of 
Sunderlal Patwa, the MLA from that region. They 
find it strange because Patwa is the leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly and a member'in good 
standing of BJP. His Congress(I) rival, who lost to 
him by a mere 176 votes, is, on the other hand, 
identified as a dissident. Patwa's biggest threat 
within BJP comes from the faction led by the 
former Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister, V.K. 

Saklecha. According to Congress([) dissidents, 
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‘out foundation. 
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Arjun Singh has obliged Patwa by instituting nume- 
rous cases against Saklecha for economic offences. 
Patwa has repaid this debt by never launching any 
attack against Arjun Singh personally. 

The cases against Saklecha are however not with- 
When the Janata Party was voted 
to power in 1977, Saklecha had publicly. declared 
bis assets as nil barring a small plot of land in 
Delhi and a small fixed deposit. One of. his’ sons 
now runs a soyabean processing plant worth Rs 1.5 
crore in Bhopal; another owns a plastics factory : in 
Delhi. Опе of his sons owns a house worth. about 
Rs 5 lakhs іп Bhopal. Saklecha is now moving : 
heaven and earth to have the cases against him 
withdrawn. These efforts include seeking the help 
of a powerful friend in Delhi who happens to be a 
very senior Congress(T) Minister at the Centre. 

Congress(I) dissidents are, however, puzzled by 
the fact that no action is ‘being taken on the dossier 
prepared by the police on the associates of Patwa. 
Patwa's associates are alleged to have forged close 
links with a gang of inter-State opium smugglers 
who operate under the picturesque name of the 
“Chand Sitara” gang and who are led by the 


colourful Bundal Ustad and his son-Shafi. 


All this might seem like muckraking but it, 
serves, nonetheless, to illustrate the point that 
sections of Congress(I) and BJP (and through it, 
RSS) have contracted a bewildering variety. of 
alliances. This can be partly explained by the fact 
that the support base for both parties in some areas 
is beginning to overlap. BJP is no longer merely a · 
party of petty traders. The Madhya Pradesh unit 
of the party recently presented a purse of Rs 6 lakhs 
to Kushabhau Thakre, a Secretary of the. All-India 
„ВІР, on the occasion of. his 60th birthday. The 
money was collected in just five days -from 
Bhopal alone. The same unit has collected over 
Rs 20 lakhs in less than а year. According to BJP 
leaders the money has come through public dona- 
tions. According to BJP dissidents the party was, 
in the past, incapable of.collecting such large sums. 
Big businessmen, they. argue, have, donated; their 
‘black money to the party of late. 

The position in RSS is even more rotiarksblé: 
The funds for RSS normally come through guru- 
dakshina given by all the swayamsevaks to the 
various shakha pramukhs. The collection is made 
over a period of a month beginning from guru-. 
purnima. day. Each swayamsevak has to donate- 
a mónth's Fund every year. The latest collection 
has touched the stupendous sum of Rs 5 crores. 
Never before has RSS been able to collect such a 
large sum. RSS dissidents claim that the increase 
in gurudakshina is solely due to large contributions 
being made to the organisation by businessmen and 
industrialists like the Birlas, the Goenkas and. the 
Somanis. A large part of the money has been. col- 
lected through the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, a front 
organisation of RSS set up by Golwalkar. ` Most 
of the Rs 5 crores will be spent on maintaining 
around 200 Parishad full-timers who are expected 
to fan out all over the country to battle against the 
*menace" of conversions. Obviously the idea is to 

(Continued on page 26) 





Why Communa! 
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MERU calls for a hard look at the manner in 
which the Indian leadership is responding to 
the growing communálisation of society. Going 
through the debates in Parliament and the press on 
what happened there gives an uneasy and depressing 
impression that no serious attempt is being made to 
grapple with the problem. 

What happened in Meerut is nothing new. The 
pattern has been repeating itself for nearly two 
decades and with such frequency that we have to 
ask ourselves why we have not so far found an 


. answer to the problem. Surprise and horror were 


understandable in 1961 when Jabalpur and Saugor 
were the scenes of such communal horror-play; it 
was the first occurrence on such a scale after 
Independence. There is no reason now after the 
experiences of Ranchi, Rourkella, Jalgaon-Bhiwandi, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Jamshedpur and Moradabad. 
What Meerut underlines is that we have learnt no 
lessons from all those experiences. 


The casual attitude of the powers-that-be is 


indicated by the treatment that the reports of the 
various enquiry Commissions have received at the 
hands of those responsible for formulating the 
national policy for maintaining communal harmony 
and peace. There have been five major reports Бу 
eminent judges — Raghubar Dayal, D.P. Madon, 
Vaidyalingam, Jaganmohan Reddy and Jitendra 
Narain. The complaint is not that no action is known 
to have been taken against persons and organisations 
indicted by these commissions. Not that it is a 


* minor lapse. But there is something worse. Nobody 


at the level of the Union Home Ministry seems to 
have cared to study them with a view to getting at 
the malady. I have gone through the various back- 
ground papers circulated to members of the National 
Integration Council during the last fourteen years. 
There is hardly ever a reference to the sources of 
trouble pointed out by these high-level commissions. 
One wonders whether somebody at the Ministry has 
even cared to collect these reports, not to speak of 
studying them. In fact, an understanding of those 
reports should be an essential part of the training 
of administrative and police personne) at all levels. 

Even a cursory glance at those reports is enough 
to see that what are called the immediate or pro- 
ximate provocations for these large-scale blood- 
baths are nothing more than a match-stick that set 
the baystacks on fire. At least once even the then 
Union Home Minister (Y.B. Chavan) acknowledged 
that it was not important to know wbo threw the 
first stone because that was not the real cause. 

That being the case, does it stand to reason that 
the source of the Meerut trouble should -be sought 
in the mandir-mazar dispute or the murder of Ram 
Bhole on September 6 or, earlier tban that, the 
murder of a Muslim youth? I would not even sug- 
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gest, as has been done in some quarters, that the 
first shot was fired in the present case by RSS chief 
Balasaheb Deoras who a few weeks ago had addres- 
sed a rally of the RSS organisers of West UP in 
Meerut and had.a made a speech similar to the one 
he had made in Jamshedpur two weeks before the 
riot in that place. 

Such incendiary material is scattered all over the 
country. In a particular kind of ambience, ‘an 
atmosphere, it ¢atches fire. And whoever is inte- 
rested in preventing such shameful occurrences has 
to study that. For the last several years a persis- 
tent campaign has been afoot to charge the people 
with communal passions. Propaganda has been 
carried on about some kind of demographic coup 
that the Muslims are supposed to be planning in the 
country with the help of the Personal Law that 
permits polygamy. The rise of so-called funda- 
mentalism in some of the Muslim countries is also 
projected to bea harbinger of some kind of pan- 
Islamic wave endangering Hinduism and in that 
context much nonsense is mouthed about petro- 
dollars being poured in to encourage conversions. 

The campaign has received new impetus since the 
Meenakshipuram incident in Tamilnadu.. À concer- 
ted effort has been made to rouse the Hindus to 
unite in defence of their faith against “onslaught” 


: by an alien religion. Nobody has so far bothered to 


enquire how the Meenakshipuram incident was 
blown up out of all proportion. Millions of pam- 
phlets and handbills have been distributed all over 
the country to give the simple Hindus the feeling 
that doomsday is round the corner. Huge con- 
ferences to consolidate the ‘great and glorious’ 
Hindu society have been held all over the country, 
from north to south and east to west. RSS swayam- 
sewaks have gone round from house to house dis- 
tributing the highly inciting handbills and pamphlets 
and collecting funds. According to knowledgeable 
sources, during these two years a massive amount 
of money has come to the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 

When we talk of the failure of administration it is 
not merely the failure of the Meerut district author- 
ities to nip the mandir-mazar dispute in the bud but 
of the entire state machinery for not gauging the 
impact of the RSS-Parishad campaign. It is all the 
more glaring. when it,had been known how it had 
manifested in Pune (Maharashtra) and in Kishan- 
ganj district of Bihar. 

_If the administration had known that the RSS- 
Parishad volunteers had been making surveys about 
places of worship and about the possibilities of re- 
claiming many of them for Hindus, the mischief- 
potential. of the Shahghasa piao would not have 
been missed. The speech of Deoras, and its impact 
on those present and those to whom his message 
was carried, could have been judged in that context. 
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One does not even know whether the administra- 
tion at any level has any system of analysing the 
impact of speeches and activities of communal orga- 
nisations. My observation is (I would like to be cor- 
rected if it is not so) that Government agencies 
regard the speeches of leaders of the Muslim com- 
munity alone as communal. Officers fed on reports 
based on such premises cannot but be prejudiced. 
Whenever they are confronted with contrary facts 
they tend to-describe it as unwarranted interference. 

That the RSS, BJP and groups of that persuasion 
should be vociferous defenders of the role of the 
PAC and the administration in Meerut or earlier in 
Moradabad, is quite natural. That leaders. and 
workers of nearly all other persuasions, including 


those of the ruling party, invariably fall foul of the’ 


officers is also quite natural in the. circumstances. 
When the instruments of the secular state are -in 
tune with the followers of communal ideology the 
results‘should not be difficult to imagine. 
said that major flare-ups occur where the adminis- 
trative personnel are on the same wavelength as the 
communal groups. There is no such occurrence 
where one of the two factors is missing, that is, 
where either the RSS is very weak or the administ- 
ration is unresponsive to its suggestions. 

In this context one has to take notice of che. fact 
that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has not visited 
Meerut so far. She had similarly not visited 
Moradabad for about two months after the killings. 
Most probably the local authorities and, the State 
Government have advised her against doing so. Is 
it for genuine security reasons or for fear that the 
visit might show up the falsehood of the reports 
they have been giving to her about the situation? 

We take note of this rather conspicuous trend 


not in order to impute lack of sensitivity to her. In : 


the past it had been her practice to rush to places 
where such violence or official high-handedness had 
.taken place. Belchi and Narainpur had been widely 
talked of because she was then out of power. 
earlier as Prime Minister and as a leader of the 
ruling party it was. her practice to do so. Whenever 
a State Government raised objection, as the Gujarat 
Government did in 1969, she felt unessy and 
saw to it that responsible leaders of her party went 
to the spot to work for restoring harmony. 

Personal. intervention by a leader of national 
stature and influence brings about a sea-change in 
the attitude of local administration aud goes a long 
way in restoring confidence in the suffering commu- 

.nity. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru and, after 
them, Indira Gandhi have been leaders who were 
able їо act as one-person ‘counterweight against 
organised communal forces like the RSS. Unmind- 
ful of personal security they used to plunge into the 
fray, thus. calling up the noble. human spirit in 
society and putting into action the dormant secular 
forces. Indira Gandhi must think over the reasons 
why she finds herself in a situation of inaction. 

We noted above the high-pressure campaign of 
the RSS and its front organisation, the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. Along with that should be noted 
the near-total absence of апу effort by secular 
forces to protect the public from its pernicious 
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effect. When political-ideological campaign against 
communal forces is at its height, incidence of com- 
munal violence comes down sharply. 

What our people have seen during the last few 
years is that most of those who profess secularism 
have tended to come to ailiances or adjustments 
with those. very people whom they had earlier 
denounced as: communal criminals. People are 
bewildered and lower their guard.” To -harbour or 
give expression to communal sentiments. is no 
longer something to be ashamed of. To associate 
with communalists. for political or economic 
demands and to pretend that on the ideological 
level a strüggle can be waged against them is less 
than logical, even if one does not call it outright 
hypocrisy. The atmosphere ‘becomes favourable. to 
communal violence when communalists cease to be 
socio-political untouchables. 

When leaders of the nation begin to increasingly 
identify themselves with their respective religious 
communities and treat them as their' politica] sup- 
port base, who will save society.from getting split 
on communallines? Why. after three decades of 
the operation of. universal adult franchise, should 
local leaders not consider the platform of communal 
harmony preferable to that of discord and violence? 

The situation is grim but not irreversible, pro- 
vided concerted effort to reverse the trend is, made. 


It is not an issue which should be used for scoring 


political points. The ruling party bears the greater 
and the primary responsibility as it is the premier 
national organisation committed to building. a 
society. free from communal prejudice. It cannot 
use the failings and weaknesses of others to explain 
away its own faults. Its heritage: and’ national 
standiag make it incumbent upon it to take initia- 
tive to build a national front against communal 
forces. | 
Muslims are the worst victims of such осе 'as 
occurred in Meefut. Communal organisations like 
the Jamaat-e-Islami are trying to convince them 
that, as no effective national organisation comes 
forward to protect them, they should consolidate 
their communal unity and devise ways of safeguard- 


"ing their interests on their own. Even оп the ques- ` 


tion of protest against the depredations of the PAC 
there appears to be a trend that Muslims should 
actas a, separate block. Those wielding influence . 
with the community owe it to the Muslims and to, 


‚ the nation to explain the dangers of such a course. 


The orientation of the administrative machinery: 
— civil, police and intelligence — needs to be 
drastically changed. Otherwise no, political leader- 
ship, whatever its intention and commitment, will 
be able to build and protect the secular “character 
of polity and ѕосіеіу. а ——— 

In the end, а word about the print, media. When- 
ever there is a horror like Meerut the role of the 
local press comes up for critical mention. Rather | 
than trying to suppress it, it can be used as ап 
antenna or seismograph.to detect the rumblings. 

No loss of life, property and honour will hurt if 
a Moradabad or a Meerut or a Baroda can compel 
us to think seriously and act with ‘determination. 
(October ЗІ) . 








The anniversary of the Russiau Revolution is being celebrated this week the world over. To 
mark the occasion we here publish two contributions — one, the impressions of a Commu- 

\ -j nist ideologue who recently visited the Soviet Union, and second, a Soviet view of the ques- 
tion of detente and super-power attitudes, by a leading figure in the CPSU. — Editor 


~ Communist Traveller in the Soviet Union 
n 2 1 Г ` . 


MOHIT SEN | ' 


SOMETIMES there is a ‘strange inhibition about 
Communists who travel through the Soviet 
Union. What they see and hear exhilarates but there 
isa halt when it comes to public expression of 
impressions. It is felt that it would all be put down 
to predisposition and prejudgment. Such is the 
strength of hostile pressure and propaganda. 

Yet in some ways it is the Communists who see 
more in the Soviet Union not because they are 
taken to places “forbidden” to others. Nor because 
there is “franker” talk with them. It is because they 
have a certain grasp of the logic of the Soviet 
process and because they have taken care to have 
some background information. i 

That is what occurred to this particular traveller 
in the Soviet Union in the autumn, the season of 
generosity as it is called there. One had been to the, 
Soviet Union previously. In 1950 one travelled in 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and beyond to newly 
liberated China. One returned in semi-clandestine 
fashion in 1953. Then in 1964 for a conference just 
when Khrushchov went. In 1973 when detente had 


arrived. And now nine years later. But this time it ' 


was a swing through the entire vast entity, the 
consciously created entity which the Soviet Union 
is. The heart of it all — Moscow and Leningrad. 
The “Westernised” part — Tallin and its surround- 
ing countryside. ` Then literally the splendour of 
"Central Asia where Joshua Kunitz’s dawn had 
become noonday splendour — Tashkent, Samar- 
kand-Bukhara. .And the unique civilisation of 
Armenia — Erevan-Sevan — which is all that 
remains for Armenians wherever they are. 

And thanks, let it be immodestly' stated; to pro- 
posals made before the travel based on what one 
knew and the splendid facilities for swift seeing and 
hearing made available by the hosts, one saw not 
only historical sites of the- long-gone past and of 
modern times but contemporary life — factories, 
farms, schools, universities, shops, homes, ballets, 


operas, concerts, galleries and exhibitions not only 


of art but also of economic achievement. ' 

All that опе can attempt to offer the reader is a 
vignette of impressions and ideas. Whether it was in 
Moscow, Leningrad or Tallin, there was an amazing 
effort to make the past creations a part of not only 
the consciousness but the living reality of the 
present. Not so much the reconstruction of Petro- 
dvorets (the summer palace of. Peter the Great), of 


St. Isaac’s Cathedral and of the magnificent basi- ` 


licas in Moscow but their literal re-creation was not 
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intended just to bring back the past heritage and 
certainly not merely to attract the tourists. The 
care and money that had been lavished on these 
strikingly beautiful creations went together with 
increasing attention to spreading the knowledge of 
the Revolution (for example, the new Lenin Museum 
in Tashkent) as‘well as to new styles of architecture 
in houses and public places. 

It struck ene that the great October with its 
revolutionary churning and forward propulsion was 
also looking back to find out its own inner strength. : 
It was not a search for roots but an understanding 
of the great reserves and accumulation of historical 
force that burst forth now here and now there and 
садо together in the great creative explosion of 

One felt this going through and standing on the 
fringe of the vast Kolomonskoye estate where Ivan 
Grozny as well as Peter the Great lived and seeing 
from there the great red stars of the Kremlin towers. 
Something of this is also, perhaps, the Jeitmotif in 
the startling splendour of the two great. films of 
Tarkovski — Andrei Ryubelev and The Mirrors. 
This winning move from history by the greatest 
force making history for over six decades struck 
one ав a new current or impulse which is coming 


' fully into play only now. 


Yet one is always reminded of what made. this 
possible. Lenin’s straw-hut in Rozliv and two- tree 
stumps which were his study when he wrote State 
and Revolution and the over 2.5 million lying dead in. 
the Piskaryovskoye cemetery whose names are not 
known but where “nothing is forgotten and nobody 
is forgotten" — these showed the “lower depths" 
from which there was the revolutionary takeover . 
and the stupendous stamina that enabled it to with- 
stand all the sieges, including the 900- days’ ordeal 
of Leningrad. It is the same in Erevan with the 
wonderful statue of the defiant Shaumiyan glaring 
at the murders of the Baku commissars, Revolution 
is not the interruption of history but a shove for- 
ward of the destiny of great historical peoples. 
What one witnessed was not a response to any 
challenge from the past but its gathering up for a 
more conscious making of the future. D 
. Nor is this a Russian phenomenon. One noticed it 
in-Uzbekistan. First of all in the fascinating histori- 
cal museum the beginnings of the specific Uzbek 
history are on display going right on to the present 
day. Incidentally, it is utterly wrong to state, as 
some distinguished Marxist historians in India like 


H 


Professor Irfan Habib have done, that the Tsarist 
takeover is hailed as progressive. Care is taken to 
show that the Tsarist Empire was a prison house of 
nations and that the Tsarist colonies suffered under 
a double yoke. The great national liberation that 
the Socialist Revolution was is emphasised.. For 
example, it was pointed out by the Rector of 
Tashkent University that prior to the Revolution 
there was only one Uzbeg postgraduate and he, too, 


was somebody who had somehow reached what was ` 


then St. Petersburg. It was the great vision of 
Lenin that one of the first decrees he signed after 
the victory of the Revolution in that part of the 
Soviet Union, was the one establishing the Univer- 
sity of Tashkent and sending'a special train of 
teachers and equipment for that purpose all the way 
from Moscow. Besides, you are shown the square 
in Samarkand where a few years after the Revolu- 


tion thousands of Uzbeg women assembled to сеге-, 


monially cast off their burgas. 

No, there is no watering down either of thé 
exploitation of the past or of the great break that 
the Revolution entailed. What is stated, however, 
is that there were positive features also. First and 
foremost this was the connection that came to be 
established with the progressive and later revolu- 
tionary movements in Russia. Some rudiments of 
modern civilisation also trickled down. The analysis 
is, in fact, a very much modified and diluted adapta- 
tion of what Marx wrote about the British con- 
querors acting as the unconscious tool of history in 
our country. 

But the stress on the connective strength gained 
from the past is very much to the fore in Samarkand 
and Bukhara. With what loving care is the re- 
creation of the Sherdov madrasah and (һе Tillakari 
madrasah ‘being done in the Registau Square in 
Samarkand! How much effort is going into the 
total building up again of the mosque Biki Khanum 
had constructed for her husband Tamerlane! The 
latter’s mausoleum, the Shahizinda complex, in 
Samarkand, as well as the Ismail Samani 
mausoleum and the Kalian minaret in Bukhara, 
along with the Ulugbeg and  Abdulazizkhan 
madrasahs and the Divanbegi ensemble in that city 
are not preserved as relics or as mementos but as 
living links with what goes оп today. 

In this connection one must mention that the 
Muslims of the Uzbek Republic are quite free to 
practise their faith. This is testified to by the 
Muslim divines one met in Tashkent. But it is a 
total canard to suggest that Imam Khomeini’s 
fundamentalism has the least appeal or even echo. 
To be an atheist is utterly normal and taken for 
granted by the hundreds of young men and women 
to whom one addressed the question. Moreover, 
what is stressed in the presentation of the Islamic 
past is the strong scientific element in it. Tbe 
observatory of Ulugbeg, grandson of Timur, was 
patiently excavated and re-created and it is pointed 
out that the bigoted mullahs had him assassinated. 
We were taken to the village where Ibn Sinna was 
born. ‘There is pride in him and in Abu Nasr al 
Farbhi (the Aristotle of the East), in Al Beruni and 
Al Khoreézmi (one of the founders of algebra).' This 
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was the heritage that was almost entirely destroyed 
but which now gives backing to contemporary 
advance. 

One thought kept, returning and that was that 
here was also part of our story — Babur from Fer- 
ghana did so much that helped to make.our Hindus- 


tan at.the time when we were without peculiar. 


melancholy which Marx so perceptively discerned. 
But this link is present in a very modern sense, too. 
This was so in the scholars of the Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies at Tashkent, at the Lal Bahadur Shastri 
School were Hindi is the second language, and in 
the Urdu and Hindi departments of Tashkent 
University. It was present also in the affection with 
which the students of the polytechnic school in that 
city performed “Во! Radha Bol! Sangam һора ki 
nahiye!” on Uzbeg musical instruments — the affec- 
eee the distance of distaste for the song 
itself! 

And for a Communist it came directly home 
when Academician Turzanov, the director of the 
Institute of Party History under the central com- 
mittee of the CP of Uzbekistan, showed us the 
original document signed by M.N. Roy and Acharya 
about the setting up of the CPI in Tashkent in 1920, 
Still more directly, in a sense, when one was infor- 
med that the second secretary of the Samarkand 
district committee of the Party had an Indian father. 
His name was Alexeyev, as his Indian father died 
soon after his birth and his Russian mother married 
again, this time a fellow countryman. 

In some ways this connective strength of the past 
came most vividly to mind during the days spent in 
Armenia. Incidentally, there is no other Armenia. 
One does not remember that one of the most shock- 
ing examples of genocide was that perpetrated upon 
the Armenians in Turkey in 1915 when in 14 days 
one-and-a-half million Armenians were killed and 
the rest dispersed. Their great national composer 
Comitas witnessed it and wrote remarkably moving 
hymns around that theme and then went literally 
mad, spending his last 14 years ina mental asylum 
in Paris. His music resounds from the highest hill 
in Erevan, where a gigantic monument has been 
built marking that tragic event. So it is Soviet Arme- 
nia which is the homeland of every Armenian. One 
witnessed this among the thousands of tourists who 
pour in from all parts of the world and feel that 
they -are home at last. It is interesting and even 
moving to ‘see in the Institute of Ancient Manu- 
scripts (the Matenadaran) the first printed journal 
in Armenian brought out in the 1740s in Madras! 

But it is the ancient and the unique character of 
the Armenian civilisation that impresses one and 
the pride of the Armenians in it. The great monu- 


-ments in Erevan аге not dedicated to revolutionary 


or post-revolutionary personalities alone. There is 
the great statue of Mesrop Mashtots who compiled 
the Armenian alphabet in 396, that of Avetik Isaa- 
kyan, their great poet, and of David Sasunsky, hero 
ofthe Armenian folk epic. — ' 

. This ‘uniqueness and the pride is expressed most 
forcefully in Echmiadzin, which is one of the coun- 
try's most ancient towns and which was the capital 


of Armenia from the second century to the fourth 


/ 


~ 


m i 
century. It is situated in the Arat valley, the most 
fertile area of the republic and the birthplace of the 


apricot. But it is the church and cathedral that have 
made this town world famous. It is said to be the’ 


place where Christ descended from heaven and 
ordered a church to be built. The religion is а speci- 
fic type of orthodox Christianity closely allied'to the 
Syrian Christian faith of Kerala. The Catholicos or 
Supreme Patriarch has close relations with the head 
of the-Syrian Christian church in Kerala. They are 
to hold a joint conference to discuss among other 
things: the exact meaning of the Monophysite inter- 
pretation of the physical Christ. But what is interest- 
ing is that this church never opposed the Revolution 
and there have been good relations between it and 
- the Soviet Government and the CP from the begin- 


' ning. A real historic compromise! Indeed, the: 


Armenians jokingly say that they get along with 
everybody except their neighbour, the Georgians! 
The uniqueness of the Armenians is also. manifes- 


ted in their traditional music which is halfway bet: | 


ween folk and classical music with their own instru- 
ments and even a specific system, of notes and scales. 
The music of their modern -composers is now 
broadly in the Western classical tradition but with 


, decades fulfilled what it promised. The homes one 
visited at random were not cluttered up with things 
but well provided with. what they call “cultural 
goods.” . 

The second is the emancipation of women. The 
revolution and socialist construction: have freed 
them from any dependence or feeling. of insecurity. 


As a matter of facti this is leading to new types of. 


problems. Women want first to be personalities in 
their own right and not wives and maybe not even 
mothers, though some prefer to be mothers and 


not wives. The equality in the work-place and in: 
public is not always matched by equality at home. | 


Here the male does sometimes display indifference 
or chauvinism and this the woman. will not tolerate. 


This is one of the main causes of the very high , 


divorce-rate which comes to over 40 per cent of 
marriages in Moscow, Leningrad and Tallin. Yet 


the children are not shatterred by these divorces, ' 


` first because of community connections, and second 


-some instruments of their own and specific sharp · 


rhythms, Incidentally, Aram Khachaturian spent all 
his life in Moscow but asked that his ashes be 
buried in Erevan. So did- the Armenian writer 
Saroyan. | m "ue 

Yet with all this uniqueness and all the pride in 


it the Armenians are intensely Soviet. This is not - 


only because without the Soviet revolution perhaps 
there would_be no homeland for them. But also 
` because they were very much a part of the revolu- 
tionary movement — the Transcaucasian part. And 


it is a socialist, soviet Armenia that they have. built . 


— Erevan, a city of 30,000 in 1920, has now a 
million inhabitants. Indeed, this is true of all the 
parts of the Soviet Union that we visited — Estonia, 
Uzbekistan and Russia itself. All are themselves 
. and all are Soviet. This new historical entity. — the 
Soviet people — is one of the greatest creations of 
all history. It is something transcending inter- 
nationalism even. It is the establishment of a new 
community of peoples. And let me repeat, this is 
as true of Russia as of the non-Russian areas we 
visited. .' . 

Three more impressions may be. briefly, shared 
with the reader. One is the manner in: which the 
challenge of prosperity is being met. For the Soviet 
Union is in the critical transitional stage between. 
shared austerity and universal abundance. It is the. 


stage of spreading prosperity. People are well-off, 


live well and like the good things of life and even 


keep а lookout for them. The queues that form are, 


not for essential commodities but for books, records 
\and new goods. One senses in the crowded under-. 
ground trains in Moscow, particularly, anew sense 


\ 


of individuality and of discrimination as in the kind . 


of “рор” songs that are popular (especially those, 
run by Pugacheva) along with the continuing craze. 
for classical concerts, ballet and opera. It is a 
relaxed crowd one encountered, with confidence in 
themselves and in the Party which has for over six 
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because they have homes and their parents, though 
по longer married, are not hostile to. each other. 
There is more to women's emancipation than is 
dreamt of in feminist philosophy! Incidentally, the 
women do not emancipate themselves from feminity. 
The second secretary of the Bukhara, district . com- 


mittee of the Party was a woman. She proposed a^ 


toast to Indira Gaadhi as а woman who had 


reached the heights of power but remained very. 


feminine. This is their idea and not the Amazon-type. 
Incidentally, the men somewhat ruefully admit the 
-problem at home. As: the secretary for ideology 
and information of the central committee of the CP 
of Armenia put it: “Меп are the head of the family 
but, women. are its neck, and it is this which turns 
the head!" Nevertheless, the problem raised by 
Engels in his Origin of the Family, etc., is now on 
the agenda of social living in the Soviet Union. 

The third is the love for India and the approval 
of the basic orientation of the present Government. 
This is not a matter of public pronouncements of 
leaders in Moscow or *'ill-informed" Party. officials 
or. “wrongheaded? academicians. It is a well- 
considered appraisal which has been taken down 
first to Party units-as one found in discussions with 


Party secretaries of Union central committees, Leni- 


ngrad regional committee and in sookhozes and 
factories. They.are quite aware of the hardships, 
and difficulties that our people face and of the con- 
tradictions of the capitalist path. But pursuit of an 
anti-imperialist orientation in total policy is what 
is approved of in the context of the. world situation, 
the balance of forces in India and the likely replace- 
ment in the foreseeable future. And based on this 
appraisal is the popularity of our Prime Minister 
among the Soviet people. She is respected and 
loved by people who, after.all, know something 
about revolution and the scientific socialist approach. 
It is not ignorance or manipulation but a response 
at the level of mass. historical perception. And, of 
course, there is love for Nehru and great respect 
for Mahatma Gandhi not as clever leaders who 
managed to fight imperialism, while. fooling their 
own people but as national leaders of a. stupendous 
people. П Е 
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‚А SOVIET VIEW 


Detente and Anti-detente | 


Two Directions of World Politics 
LEONID ZAMYATIN 


Г the troubled international situation obtaining at 
present people ask a legitimate question: What 
are the causes for the sharp deterioration of the 
international situation? Where is the source of its 
‘aggravation and what are the prospects-of ending 
this dangerous and dragged-on stage of confront- 
ation of states? | 
The bourgeois mass media are out to convince 
the people that the relaxation of international ten- 


sion allegedly was an “‘accidental pause" and that . 


military’ confrontation between capitalism and 
socialism is allegedly’ “inevitable.” In this way 
they strive to prove that the peace struggle is simply 
meaningless. | | 

This is by no meansso. There exist and grow 
powerful objective factors in thé present-day - world 
which facilitate the maintenance and consolidation 
of peace. Socialism, which has become a world 
system, exerts decisive influence upon international 
processes: Dozens of newly-independent states 
which have emerged from the wreckage of colonial 
empires are not going to tolerate the so-called “new 
civilising mission” of the United States. The 
essence of this “new” mission is as old as imperial- 
ism itself. j 

As a result of these historical shifts, objective 
preconditions for the success of the cause of peace 
increase. These preconditions make it possible to 
withstand the expansionist aspirations of imperial- 
ism, avert the threat of global conflagration and, 
eventually, exclude war from the life of the people. 

The current profound crisis of the capitalist 
system determines the foreign policy of capitalist 
states. The prime source of current aggravations 
is the adventurist course of the present US Adminis- 
tration, in particular the latter’s stake on tension, 


confrontation and the establishment of American - 


domination globally by means of gross force and 
military superiority. | 
‚. The responsibility for the present deterioration 
of the international situation is shouldered by the 
most reactionary and bellicose forces of imperialism. 
It is not for the first time that imperialist reaction 
attempts to arrest the course of history. However, 
in our nuclear- missile age imperialism’s adventurism 
can put the whole of humanity on the verge of 


extinction. Hi . 
The twenty months of President Reagan’s Ad- 
teatime a a e aa 
The author is Head of International Information Depart- 
ment of the CPSU Central Committee, Member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Soviet of , National- 
ities of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and Deputy to the 


USSR Supreme Soviet. This contribution is reproduced 
from Literaturnaya Gazeta, September 29, 1982. 
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' War. 


, socio-political system. | 
Precisely these роа] аге pursued by the Penta- 


y 


ministration have shown that its policy is the most 
militaristic and reactionary of the policies conduc- 
ted by post-war American Administrations, It 
takes into consideration only the interests of the 
most aggressive groups of the military-industrial. 
complex, proceeding from the assumption that US 
interests can be protected by nuclear supremacy 
which will give America the possibility to assert its 


‘domination. 


The Reagan Administration has completely dis- 
sociated itself from detente, has toughened the 
policy of interference in the affairs of other. count- 
ries, has come out for the beginning of a "'crusáde" 
against the USSR, and has proclaimed the goal of 
“eliminating socialism as a world system". Com- 
menting on the Londou speech made by Reagan in 
the course of his West European tour, Western ob- 
servers noted that the US President attacked the 
Soviet system and called upon the whole world to 
take steps towards its elimination. Reagan states 
without beating about the bush that іп his Opinion 
the Soviet Union and the USA are in a staté of 
A classified document of: the US Defence 
Department, Directive Instructions for the Build-up 
of the US Armed Forces, contains ‘the conclusion 
that’ the activities of the United States in their 
entirety are aimed at holding out pre-requisites ` for 
the struggle for the elimination of socialism as a 


gon’s concepts of a “limited” and a “protracted” 
nuclear war, first strike and pre-emptive blow. The 
same objectives are furthered by the attempts to 
prove the “admissibility” of thermonuclear conflict 
and the “possibility of winning" in it, The aggres- 
sive direction of Washington's strategic concepts is 
vividly borne out by its unwillingness to emulate 
the example ofthe Soviet Union and renounce any 


first use of nuclear weapons — the. Soviet commit- ` 


ment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons was 
spelled out by Leonid Brezbnev in his message to 
the Second Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament. m 

A long-term programme for the rearmament of 
NATO countries, the decision to begin full-scale 


production ‘of neutron bombs, plans for the deploy- ° 


ment in Western Europe of new ''Eurostrategic" 
missiles, and modernisation of the US chemical 
potential — all these are inter-connected stages in 
the drive to adjust the juggernaut of war of the 
United States and some of its NATO allies to the 
political ambitions of imperialism. 

In the 35 post-war years between 1946 and ` 1980, 
the United States spent 2,000,000 million dollars for 


$. 


+ 


military purposes. Їп the subsequent half-decade 
alone, it is going to add to tha? sum more than 
1,500,000 million dollars. In the very first two 


months of its staying in office the Reagan Adminis- : 


tration considered about 450 military programmes. 

It has really become a fixed idea with some 
representatives of the ruling elite that by jacking up 
military expenditure the United States will be able 
to restore its might and ensure American imperia- 
lism’s hegemony. The calculation that the current 
military balance can be prejudiced is just - an 
illusion. As has, been reiterated. more than once at 
the most authoritative levels, the Soviet Union does 
not strive for military superiority, but it will not 
permit anyone to obtain such superiority over 
itself. 


THE US Administration has embarked ‘upon the 
path of torpedoing disarmament regotiations, in 
particular talks on the limitation of nuclear arma- 
ments. As for the repeated statements by spokesmen 
. for the White House to the effect that the United 
States. allegedly strives for substantial arms cuts, 
they are no more than hypocritical rhetoric. i 
It'is deeds rather than words that matter. It is 
worth recalling tbat the United States unilaterally 
suspended talks on such important issues as the 
general and complete prohibition: of ‘nuclear 
Weapons tests, the prohibition and elimination of 


chemical weapons, the. hmitation and subsequent - 


reduction of military activity in the Indian Ocean 
and the limitation of conventional arms trade, and 
that it thwarted negotiations on satellite-killer 
systems. : M DNE: 

Under the pressure of international public opinion 
the US Administration bad to agree to negotiations 
with the USSR on the limitation of Europe-based 
nuclear weapons and on the limitation and reduc- 
tion of strategic armaments. It is indicative, how- 

„ever, that even before the beginning of the talks, 
Washington advanced proposals which clearly 
showed lack of interest on its part in drafting agree- 
ments on the basis of reciprocity. ^. 

Thus, as regards the limitation of nuclear arma- 
ments in Europe, tbe United States proposed so- 
called *'zero-option". In fact, it is "zero option" 
for the USSR alone, for it provides for the elimi- 
nation of all Soviet medium-range missiles in 
exchange for the US promise only not to deploy 
new American missiles in Western Europe. What is 
more, the American medium-range nuclear systems 
already, deployed in Europe as well as the nuclear 
systems of Britain and France which are trained on 
the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact countries 
аге to be left intact. ‘Washington covers up its 
position by the allegation that the^Soviet Union 
wants to consolidate its “‘supremacy” in medium- 
range missiles. This is a deliberate distortion of the 

· Soviet position.. The American side is well aware 
_that the USSR and NATO have approximately 
equal numbers of launchers and delivery vehicles for 
medium-range nuclear weapons —: 975 and 986 
units respectively. Consequently, the meaning of 
the “zero option” proposed by the United States is 
clear — Washington does not want to reduce its 
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nuclear armaments by a single unit but strives to 
deprive the USSR of its nuclear-missile shield 
against NATO’s medium-range nuclear weapons, 
demanding that the Soviet Union should unilaterally 
dismantle its ground-based: missiles which were 
deployed twenty years ago and which are part of the 
balance of armed forces which has long obtained in 
Europe.. | 

Such a position cannot be evidence of any realis- 
tic assessment of the situation. If the United States 
says that it has gone to Geneva with serious intene. 
tions, it is high time to show this by’ practical 
moves, it is time to demonstrate that it is ready to 
make its contribution to the lowering of nuclear 
confrontation in Europe and that it does not conduct 
negotiations just for the sake of negotiations while 
preparing conditions for the deployment of its new 
missiles in Western Europe. 

Europe does not want any new American missiles 
which will not increase a bit the security of 
Europeans. Europe needs an early and fair agree- 
ment. 

As far as one can judge, the US position on the. 
Geneva talks about the limitation and reduction of 
strategic armaments is equally unilateral and aimed 
at prejudicing the current balance of strength. 

Using the differences in the structure of the 
strategic nuclear forces of the USSR and the 
USA (70 per cent of Soviet warheads are placed on 
land-based ballistic missiles, while the correspond- 
ing percentage for the United States is only about 
20 and the other 80 per cent of its warheads are 
carried by sea-based missiles and strategic bombers), ` 
Washington proposes (President Reagan has, pub- 
licly laid this down) that cuts should mostly affect 
the Soviet intercontinental ‘ballistic missiles alone. 


IF SUCH plans of the US Administration were 
realised, the Soviet nuclear potential would in the 
final count yield considerably to that of the United 
States. And this without taking into account the 
thousands of sea and ground-based Cruise missiles 
which the United States intends to deploy addition- 
ally in the next few years. © 

It clearly follows from all this that the "radical 
cuts" advocated by the White House are provided 
for one side alone — the Soviet Union. This is: 
simply not serious. 

The Soviet Union offers a different approach, 
having supported it with specific initiatives. The 
option should take into consideration the existing 
military-strategic parity and should lead to a 
balanced lowering of the current level of the USSR's 
and USA's strategic nuclear forces. Such a reduc- 
tion must not: avoid, for instance, the powerful 
arsenal of US nuclear warheads carried by long- 


“range bombers. Ina word, a fair and mutually 


acceptable principle of equality and equal security 
should be observed at the negotiations. Any diffe- 
а approach will only push the talks into а blind 
alley. 

Characterising the policy of the United States 
with respect to the arms race, Brezhnev said that 
‘such an aggressive approach to foreign policy is 
eventually based “оп egoistic imperialist interests, 
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chauvinism and unwillingness to take into .conside- 
ration the general situation obtaining in the nuclear 
epoch.” 

Such a course of the United States i isa ‘projection 
into-foreign policy of the deep and ‘aggravating 
· contradictions and problems experienced at. present 
by the USA and the capitalist world as a whole. It 
is a profound crisis which has hit the economies of 
‘the biggest capitalist countries, which influences 
their home and foreign policies and which aggra- 
.vates differences among leading imperialist powers. 

The current economic crisis of the capitalist 
world is considered . by Western experts as the 
gravest since the 1930s. 
virtually stopped; the deficits, in state budgets 
increase; the crisis is being intensified by inflation. 

The American economy is in a state of the 
heaviest slump. -The failure of Reaganomics and 
the frontal attack on the vital interests of the people 
are inseparable from the aggressiveness and adven- 
turism of the US foreign policy course. 

Since January 1981 industrial output hes gone 
down by more than 10 per cent. According to the 
forecasts of- economists, 70,000 companies will go 
bankrupt by the end of 1982. The deficit-of the US 
budget bas reached 104,000 million dollars. The 
Federal budget for the next fiscal year, which 
. was approved by Congress in June, provides for the 
growth of the deficit up to 116.000 million dollars. 
Unemployment has exceeded 12,000,000. Its rates 


average between 40 and 50 per cent among ethnic : 


minorities in some states. Not. a single American 
Administration in the past 45 years has reduced 
social programmes so sharply. An explosive socio- 
Jabour conflict is inherent in the course of the 
Reagan Administration. It is obvious that attempts 
are made to overcome the country's chronic econo- 
mic ailments at the expense of the poor sections of 
American society. The present Administration 
demonstrates a pointedly fierce class-oriented 
approach to the problems of employment. It is 
indicative that the President asked a TV correspon- 
dent what was the use of" bis programmes оп 


unemployment and what could be changed if they К 


showed one more jobless in one тоге state. 

' The results of the Administration' 8 socio есопо- 
mic policy most clearly point to the anti-worker, 
anti-popular character of the outlook and activity 
‘of this government of millionaires and multimillion- 
aires (the present Administration has been unma- 


tched by any other іп terms of concentration of | 


millionaires). 

The arms build-up programmé is a heavy burden 
on the shoulders of tax-payers. By 1986 military 
spending wili have constituted more than 75 per 
cent of the expenditure part of the Federal budget: 
Arms spendings are one of the chief causes for the 
deepening crisis of the American economy and the 
lagging of the United States behind its partners. 
Under the Reagan Administration the United States 
has slided to tenth place on the list of the capita- 
list world’s most advanced countries in terms of 
economic growth rates. 


By means of various economic levers, such as a- 
“high prime lending rate and quotas on the export - 
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Economic growth has: 


of stéel to the USA, American Big Business strives 
to shift the brunt of its difficulties on to its allies. 
Such a practice has already resulted in the reduction 
of production i in both West Germany and France 
and in the steep growth of unemployment in these 
countries, Differences, and ишу continue to Brow 
sharper. | 

Europeans stand for’ the expansion of traditional 


‚ East-West'economic ties. As is borne out by the 


“all-out trade and crediting маг”. which is being 
unfolded by the United States, the latter is against 
such ties. American’ sanctions have been conceived 
with a view to damaging the countries of socialism. 

In fact, however, they backfire with, the growth of 
unemployment in Western - Europe (the orders 


‚ placed by the member-countries of the Council for 


Mutual Economic Assistance, Comecon, give jobs 
to approximately .three ,million workers in the 
Common Market countries) and the reduction of 
business activity. \ 

There is one more problem dicit agitates West 
Europeans: Washiugton demands that its West 
European allies increase tbeir military allocations 
on a constant basis (at first it pressed for a 3 per 
cent increase annually and.now wants a 4.5 per cent 
increase), simultanéously making them shoulder the 


‘burden of maintaining the military infrastructure. 


Washington puts forward the idea of extending the 
geographical zone of NATOvand strives to draw its 
allies into global military operations launched in 
order to further, above all, American aggtessive 
goals. z 

West Europeans justly believe: that security is, ' 
ensured not so much by the build-up of military 
might as by .the maintenance of the balance. of 
strength and closer cooperation: with the Socialist 
countries in the economic, energy and trade fields. 
Like the Soviet Union, Western Europe values 
detente. It has more than once ' become convinced 


‘by its own experience that the fruits of detente are^ 


beneficial both to the East aud to the West. 

Proceeding from its own economic interests, the 
United States wants to involve West European 
countries in its policy of sanctions against the 
Socialist nations, .blatantly disrupting the existing 
traditions and the international division оѓ labour. 
The United States works particularly zealously to 
thwart the implementation of energy projects. It is 
obvious that Washington wants io keep its West . 
European rivals: dependent on the USA in the: 
energy field so as to suppress them and reduce their 
competitive ability. . 

I have heard more than once in West Germany! 
from people of different political orientations that - 
Europe and tlie United States . give differing inter- 
pretations to the values of detente. West Europeans 
see the value of deterite not only. in the possibility 
of averting ad armed conflict but also in coopera- 


- tion in such areas as trade, energy, transport and 


environmental protection. 


РА 


AS A RESULT of the present course of the ‘US 


‘Administration, American policy is opposed: to the 


interests of states in various parts of the globe and 
to those of the international community as a whole, 


+ 


and the isolation of the USA in the international 
arena is growing. The deepening contradictions 


between the USA and the outside world are тапі- 


fest not only in the former’s relations with the 
Socialist countries (confrontation with these coun- 


tries is being deliberately brought to the verge of a, 


conflict); but also with those regions which, in the 
opinion of Washington, have ‘traditionally orientéd 
themselvés to the United States. 


In Latin America, the, provocative policy. of the, 
‘United States with respect to a number of coun-, 


tries, direct interference in the affairs of El Salvador 
and the undisguised support for Britain's colonial 


. venture against Argentina have resulted in а flare’ . 


up of anti-American sentiments, dealt a blow to the 
Organisation of American States and stirred "up 
feeling in favour of creating an independent regional 
association of Latin American countries. 

In the Middle East, active US collaboration with 
Israel in its barbarous and inhuman aggression 


against Lebanon which took toll of many lives 
. makes even: pro-Western Arab regimes sharply, 


denounce Washington's position. Many of America's 


. NATO allies dissociate themselves from the United 


3 


' gic cooperation. 


States on this question — in the Security Council 
they voted against the USA. ` E. ' 
Israeli aggression in Lebanon is nothing but the 
testing by imperialism at the local level and by proxy 
— by its mostextremist satraps — of that concept of 
diktat and crude military force which the present 


US Administration would like to impose upon: 


various regions in orderto change the correlation 
of forces on the world scene to. its. advantage. 


Israel's aggression in Lebanon which is eventually 


aimed ‘at expanding American military-political 
influence in the Middle East is a direct result of the 
Camp David collusion and American-Israeli strate- 


was planned well in advance by Israel and the USA 
— with massive deliveries of latest American 
weapons to Israel and the release of Israeli regulars 
from the Sinai as a result of their replacement 
by American soldiers in the guise of an “inter- 
national forcé". The material foundation for that 
bloody venture by Israeli expansionists in Lebanon 
became the huge American aid estimated at 2,500 


million dollars a year. ` 


` By their heroic resistance to the aggressor, the 


-Palestine Liberation Organisation and its armed 


formations have further enhanced their political and 


The incursion of Israeli troops. 


+ 
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authentic peace settlement in the Middle East, 
which was most emphatically stressed by Brezhnev 
in his.speech ia Moscow on September 15. The 
Brezhnev speech contained six principles of a com- 
prehensive Middle East settlement which can and 
should lead to a fair and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. M 

The imperialist foreign. policy course of the United 
States is accompanied by the unfolding of anti- 
. Soviet and anti-commünisí hysteria, and in the field 
of propaganda, by the deliberate distortion of Soviet 
home and foreign policies. Attempts are made to 
.blacken socialism's achievements in all areas- 
social life and to erode the class consciousness of 
working people in Socialist countries. ‘This is by no 
means a legitimate and inevitable ideological struggle. 

Anti-Soviet, propaganda, unfolded dn direct 
instructions from the White House and with the 
immediate participation of the leaders of the US 
Administration, has reached its apogee іп the last 
few months. The sponsors of ideological warfare 
‘have got'so impudent as to urge the toppling of 
legitimate governments ia Poland, Afghanistan and 


" Kampuchea and to pass instructions to counter- , 


' military prestige as the sole and legitimate repre- . 


sentative of the Arab'people of Palestine. 

In the drive to gain political capital from 
Lebanon's tragedy, Reagan laid down а. “пет 
initiative" for a Middle East settlement which was 
widely publicised. In reality, the Reagan plan is 
aimed at politically fixing the results’ of the 
American-Israeli aggression in Lebanon and draw- 
ing other Arab countries, above all Jordan, into the 


`. Camp David process. 


The American plan makes no provisión for 


. Israeli troop pullout from Lebanon, does not 


mention the existence of the PLO and bluntly 
rejects the idea of Palestinian statehood. Precisely 
these three factors are the chief conditions for an 


` 
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- among these factors 


revolutionary underground elements, as is the case 
with radio broadcasts beamed at Poland. through 
American radio stations which are part of Federal. 
information services. 

In the past few months the US Administration 
has taken a number of measures to improve the 
entire system of US subversive propaganda. The 
prime guiding'and coordinating centre is the res- - 
tored United States Information Agency (USIA). 
It operates as ап organ of the National Security. 
Council (its staff numbers about 8,000 and its 
annual budget is 640 million dollars). USIA works 
in close collaboration with the State Department, 
the Pentagon, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other US. governmental services. Washington 
closely coordinates its’ propaganda with NATO 
Europe. Broad  reorganisational work is being 
carried ‘out in such subversive services as ihe Voicé 
of America, Radio Liberty and' Radio Free Europe. 
.Ex-Nazis, criminals and emigrants, of all hues as 
well as staff workers of American intelligence ser- 
vices participate in theiractivities. (So-called “free 
mass media" are being placed under stricter govern- 
mental control both in the United States and in a 
number of West European countries. 

"The aggressive course of the US Government 
arouses growing anxiety among responsible political 
circles of the world, inclüding those in the United 

tates. | | 


IT IS NOT only the factors of war that exert in- 
fluence on the present-day international situation. 
The factors of peace have not been weakened. On 
the contrary, they are gaining strength. Chief 
C is the community of Socialist 
nations. AX 

‘The power and cohesion of the Socialist com- 


- munity is the chief obstacle in the way of imple- 


mentation of the plans hatched by the imperialist 
forces. It is emphasised in the Report of the CPSU 
Central Committee to the 26th Congress of the 
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CPSU that “the Soviet Union and its allies are 
more than ever before the chief buttress of world 
peace." These words are supplemented by ever 
new practical steps. The Peace Programme for the 
1980s, which was approved by the Congress, has 
won the broadest of acclaim all over the globe. It 
has been actively supported by the fraternal social- 
ist nations which conduct a concerted foreign 
policy of peace. 
ramme the Soviet Comrhunist Party has drafted a 
number of major foreign policy initiatives and has 
placed them at various international forums, inclu- 
ding bilateral Soviet-American negotiations. The 
pledge of the Soviet state not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons became a historic contribution to 
the maintenance of universal peace. 

"Тһе countries of the Socialist community are by 
no means alone in their staunch and persistent drive 
to prevent a new war. 
course is conducted by many developing countries. 
A positive contribution to the maintenance of uni- 
versal peace is made by the non-aligaed movement. 

A tangible activation of anti-war action all over 
the globe, especially in Western Europe, has be- 


In developing the Peace Prog-. 


An active anti-imperialist 


` 


come a response to imperialism's growing aggres- . 


siveness. Anti-war and anti-nuclear forces are now 
as broad and as influential as, perhaps, never 
before. In the United States itself public protest is 
growing against the build-up of armaments and 
against the aggressive course of the White House. 
It is common knowledge how diversified the anti- 
war and anti-nuclear movement is in composition 
and in slogans. Its ranks include trade union 
members, pacifists of different affiliations, Catholics, 
Protestants and atheists. = à 

The unprecedented scale of the anti-war action 
by the peace-loving forces is evidence of the grow- 
ing realisation by broad sections ofthe public 
at large of the fact that the international situation 
is now at a critical moment. The future of man- 
kind and its destiny largely depend on the outcome 
of the struggle between the two confronting ten- 
dencies in international affairs — the line to the 
preservation and furtherance of detente and to the 
expansion of peaceful cooperation among the 
peoples or the course to increased confrontation, 
the continuation of the arms race and the escalation 
of tension, which is fraught with the threat of a 
global nuclear conflict. | 

“For us detente is a very broad notion,” Brezhnev 
emphasised in his recent speech in Baku. “Above 
all it means the general inclination of states and 
their leaders not to military preparations and hosti- 
lity to other: states, but to peaceful cooperation 
with them. It means normal communication among 
countries, among peoples, conscientious observance 
of the norms of international law, respect for the 
sovereignty of every country and non-interference 
‘in each other’s affairs. And, finally, it means the 
constant striving to promote by practical deeds the 
curbing of the arms race that has engulfed the world, 
the striving to consolidate security on the basis of 
the gradual deepening of mutual trust on the 
principles.of justice and reciprocity.” The point is 
to ensure a peaceful future for mankind, 
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Regardless of the degree to which the inter- 
national situation has been aggravated by now, 
there are enough grounds to say that ho one Gan 
arrest the process of detente. The peoples of Europe 
have directly felt its favourable influence in the past 
decade. The task today is to shift this process to a 
specific area — to begin military detente, and this 
is one of the central tasks. This is how it was 
worded in the long-term charter — the Final Act 
of the Helsinki conference. The Follow-Up Meeting 
will continue its work in Madrid in the next few 
months. ` . К 

Extremely complicated negotiations are taking 


.place in Geneva where it is being decided whether 


Europe becomes a nuclear hostage of the United 
States or can live in conditions of genuine nuclear 
disarmament. This is decided not only at bilateral 
Soviet-American talks. No one can deny that a big 
political contribution to the complex creative pro- 


cess of detente was made in the 1970s by all the 


European countries and péoples that threw their 
weight behind it. In definite conditions their word. 


. was decisive. The situation has not changed now. 


All the peoples of the globe make their contri- 
butions to detente. Of particular significance in 
this respect is the new Soviet proposal that the 
leading organs of NATO and the Warsaw Pact 


.Should.issue a statement.on non-spread of the 


sphere of activities of the two alliances to 
Africa and Latin America. 

The present situation is such that the year 1982 
will largely determine how international relations 
will develop in the future. The governments must 
say that decisive word which the peoples of our ; 
continent await from them. In the obtaining con- \ 
ditions the main ‘thing is to remove the threat 


Asia, 
4 


.of nuclear war and to block the way of war. No 


В. 


other considerations, contradictions or differences ^ 


. among states can be a hindrance in this cáuse.C] 
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Palestinian Struggle: Crucial Phase : 


BAREN RAY 


AFTER the prolonged and incessant bombings over 
urban population centres between June and 
August and the cold-blooded massacres inside the 
Palestinian camps in September, anything, even if 
only marginally less horrible, might seem to be an 
improvement and a return to normalcy in Lebanon. 

While the world's attention is justly focussed on 
the plight of the Palestinians — the principal vic- 
tims of Israel’s last invasion — the crimes commit- 
ted against Lebanon and its people, in both human 
and political terms, must not be lost sight of. In one 
fell swoop the internal balance of this highly politi- 
cised and fragmented country was totally reversed 
and the numerically strongest political force — the 
Leftist Lebanese national movement — reduced to 
the status of prisoners of war in their own country 
at the hands of an invading foreign army which in 
the process has put into power an insignificant 
minority force whose strength comprises mainly the 
massive arms supplied by the former. 

And now, while a drama is being enacted on 
whether this new Lebanese Government will sign a 
full-fledged ‘peace treaty’ a la Camp David or only 
a 'security pact' to enable the Israeli army to with- 
draw happily from the country, Amin Gemayel, the 
new President, following his talks in Washington 
with President Reagan, has demanded that the so- 
called multi-national peace-keeping force should be 
raised to a strength of 30,000 and would be expec- 
ted to stay on a fairly long-term basis. 

The enormity of this development would be 
appreciated better if one could imagine being back 
in the situation before June last, and the proposition 
had been mooted then that a 30,000-strong US-led 
NATO force should be stationed in Lebanon to 
ensure peace and stability in the couritry put under 
Phalangist rule and security for Israel down south. 
It would have been seen as an incredibly audacious 
US-Israeli move to advance their position in the 
area, and yet this is precisely what has happened in 
this highly sensitive strategic area, thanks to trea- 
cherousness and inaction on the part of the Arab 
ruling classes. 

Seen against this background, the sagacity and 
wisdom of the PLO leadership in retrieving its 
forces and making significant political headway out 
of an evident military disaster can be appreciated 
all the more. There were two offshoots of that trau- 
matic development. On the one hand, the Arab 
heads of state were shamed enough to take a for- 
mally unanimous position at the Fez Conference in 
support of a Palestinian state and to agree to exert 
some pressure jointly on the USA, but without spel- 
ling out in what way. On the other hand, the 
Reagan proposals were in pursuance of quite another 
objective. While the Reagan Administration had felt 
bold enough to underline the US-Israeli strategic 
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consensus earlier this year, nevertheless it has some 
compulsions regarding the Right-wing Arab Govern- 
ments and it has formally to limit its support for 
Israel to a certain extent in the context of the post- 
June-invasion international revulsion against the 
Begin-Sharon regime. Otherwise also the Reagan 
Administration and the Begin Government have 
different perceptions regarding the character and the 
future role of the Phalangist set-up in Lebanon. 

This difference may indeed be narrow (though not 
entirely insubstantial) but ata time when the Arab 
ruling classes have chosen to limit their actions to 
such, steps and means only as do not call for the 
support of the Socialist bloc, giving the latter a role 
to play in the solution of the Middle East crisis, 
this becomes a significant area within which to 
operate in pursuance of their minimum objective. It 
should be underlined here that the Socialist bloc is 
not only the natural ally of the Arab people's 
national liberation movement, as it claims, but even 
ina pragmatic sense it is the most effective source 
of support in the present world situation, but the 
Arab rulers have chosen to cut themselves off from 
this source. 

Seen in this context and after the very limited 
success of the Fez summit, which produced unani- 
mous support for the PLO leadership but no con- 
crete decision regarding any all-Arab joint step vis- 
a-vis the USA, the latest understanding reached bet- 
ween Jordan and the PLO following the talks from 
October 9 to 11 between Yasser Arafat and King 
Hussain acquired very great importance. For the 
PLO leadership the supremely important issue is 
(as it should be) how to dislodge the Israeli occup- 
ation, in force since June 1967, of the West Bank 
and the Gaza strip. 

While everybody will agree that Reagan’s Sep- 
tember 1 proposals are quite unsatisfactory regard- 
ing the future of the Palestinian homeland, the ques- 
tion is of putting forward a joint counter-proposal 
from the Palestinian-Arab side that will be able to 
exert the most effective pressure on the Reagan 
Administration. Given its complaisant and reluc- 
tant allies from among the Arab rulers, the PLO 
leadership has rightly chosen the Hashemite monar- 
chy as the party most concerned with Israel’s ever- 
expanding séttlements in the occupied zones to take 
the crucial steps to halt the threat of permanent an- 
nexation aud get the lands out of Israeli hands. 

Predictably, other Arab states which for years 
have opposed the concept of an independent Pales- 
tinian state in territories from which Israeli occu- 
pation is vacated because that would imply recog- 
nition of Israel in the remaining territories, are now 
the first to object on the ground that any Arafat- 
Hussain formula of a Jordan-West Bank-Gaza 
federation will fall short of full independence for 
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the Palestine state. It should be evident that if 
circumstances present any possibility of getting the 
territories out of Israeli hands, that should be the 
paramount factor for the PLO leadership in a situ- 
ation when they are hemmed in-and constrained by 
so many factors. The non-aligned countries and 
all supporters of the national liberation movement 
of the Arab peoples must therefore unconditionally 
support the PLO leadership and not play into the 
hands of the other Arab states who, to say the 
_ least, are acting in а most dubious manner in this 
most complex situation. In this connection, the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the nine-nation 
contact group of the non-aligned movement with 
Yasser Arafat on October 23 in Tunis assumed con- 
siderable importance: 

As is, so often the case in back-seat driving, the 
Arab states have all been prescribing the most 
radical and uncompromising programme for the 
PLO to fight on till the last Palestinian, without 
themselves undertaking any of the actual burden of 
the confrontation against the enemy. But" their 
political bankruptcy has been exposed to such an 
extent, particularly since June, that they, are un- 
likely to be able to cause much harm by their dis- 
ruptive moves any more. Mention should be made, 
however, of the Syrian leadership who have-gone to 
the extent of saying that Arafat does not represent 
the PLO, claiming that the PLO executive meeting 
in Amman before the Arafat-Hussain talks did not 
have a quorum. The fact, however, was that among 
the absentees, besides the representative of the whol- 
ly Syrian-controlled Saiqa group, were those of the 
Popular Front and the Democratic Front, the bulk 
of whose forces are in Syria and who consequently 
did not have any freedom of action. However, the 


Palestinian National Council (Parliament in exile) - 


is scheduled to meet during November and the 
decks will be cleared soon. | 

One should also mention the role of the Abou 
Nidal group which runs a parallel, PLO headquar- 
ters in Baghdad. ‘This. group has acted over a 
rather long period not only in a disruptive way but 


as real agents provocateurs of the enemy effectively. 


preventing the PLO leadership from being able to 
take the meaningful political steps whose possibili- 
ties were opéning up. No wonder the PLO leader- 


ship had to declare Abou Nidal an enemy and sen- : 


tence him to death in absentia for his innumerable 
hostile terroristic actions. Even the attempted 
shooting of the Israeli Ambassador in London in 
June, which provided an excuse for the Israeli in- 
vasion, had been carried out by this group. 

Now the most grisly cloak-and-dagger story has 
come about the complot-for the mass murders in 
the camps. According to reports in the Washington 
Post, not only were there direct links between the 
-CIA-and the top operative in Bashir Gemayel’s 
terrorist organisation but Christian militiamen had 
moved into Palestinian civilian refugee camps in 
accordance with an operational plan designed and 
approved by the highest military echelons of, Bashir 
Gemayel’s Lebanese Forces militia, including Bashir 
himself, before his assassination on September 14. 


The plan specifically called for large-scale arrests, 


ғ 
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been іп doubt, 


interrogation, and physical destruction of housing, 
as part of a broader effort to spread terror among 
Lebanon’s estimated 500,000 Palestinian н: 
in order to make them flee the country. 

The entire camps operation was carried out. ‘under 


е command of 28-year-old Elie Hobeika, one of 


the closest associates of Gemayel and chief of 
intelligence for his militia. He was, also the Leb- 
anese forces’ chief contact with Mossad, the Israeli 
secret service, as well as with the US Central Intel- 
‘ligence Agency. According to the same sources, it 
is the Lebanese Forces (the Phalangists’ hard-core 
terrorist organisation) which is the real power in 
Lebanon and not Bashir's elder brother Amin who 


, has been elected President. The USA is playing the 


dual role of managing this terrorist gang and at the 
same time acting peace-maker enjoying the halo: of 
Philip : Habib's earlier Ps making SIDE 
coup. ` 
The Israeli hand in E camps massacre had never 

there was such an abundance of . 
obvious circumstantial evidence that the simmering 


‘opposition inside Israel against, the Begin-Sharon 


adventure rose to break down the floodgates as it 
were. No less than ten per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of Israel are estimated to have taken to the ` 
streets and demonstrated in the most active, manner 
demanding a halt to that policy. 

After the massacres, Arafat’s statement again 
demonstrated the great humanity and statesmanship 
of the PLO leadership. “Begin and Sharon are not 
Jews. The crimes they are committing are not com- 
patible with either morality or Jewish ‘tradition. 
The real Jews are those who refuse to take any part 
in the attempt to annihilate the Palestinian. people,” 
Arafat said, and he named the leading figures ‘in 
Israel and among the world Jewry and particularly, 
“the tens of thousands-of Israelis who voice their 
disapproval in the streets of Tel Aviv, in the middle 
of war. To all these people, to all the Israeli or 
Jewish pacifists and democrats, I pay my respects 
and give the thanks of the Palestinian people who 
will never forget their solidarty in this ordeal,” 
Arafat added. | 

The question of the.Palestinian people was never ; 
more urgent than now. Only ће most complete 
support of all the peace-and-freedom-loving forces 
in the world for thé PLO can see a peaceful solution 
out of the present turmoil. (October 31) ` 





SEARCH FOR NEW PATH 


. The great men of Ње world have been those who 
have fought hatred and violence and not those who 
have encouraged it — even in some supposedly worth- 
while cause, and we have arrived at the stage where 
this has to be checked. ` It really requires a new way 
of thinking, a new ‘development of humanity ...The 
old way of thinking has landed us in this disastrous 
situation, even though, as I said, the world has made 
tremendous progress in many ways, progress which 
manifestly can cure‘the material ills of the world. But 
what shall it profit the world if it conquers the mate- 
rial Шз and then commits suicide because it has not 
controlled its own mind? 


Jawaharlal Nehru, November 10, 1961, 
at UN General Assembly. 
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Nicaragua Rebuffs U.S. Lobby , 


A.W. SINGHAM. 


Not since the admission of the People’s Republic 
of China into the United Nations has there 
been such an open display of emotion at the General 
Assembly. On October 19, 1982, the President of 
the General Assembly announced that on the third 


ballot Nicaragua had obtained one hundred and ` 


four votes to the Dominican Republic's fifty votes. 
Upon hearing that his country had received the 
necessary two-thirds majority for election to the 
Security Council for a two-year term, the jübilant 
Foreign Minister of Nicaragua, Miguel d'Escoto 
Brockman, leaped to liis feet and embraced his 
colleagues. One observed both friends and adver- 
saries approaching the Foreign Minister to congra- 
tulate him on a brilliantly executed campaign. ` 

The Third World coalition that Western analysts 
claimed to be dead had survived another assault. 
The campaign against Nicaragua was conducted by 
a new and powerful conservative coalition put 
together by the United States. This conservative 
coalition consists not only of countries from Europe, 
but includes Right-wing regimes of Latin America, 
and the new free market proteges within the non- 
aligned from Asia, Africa and Latin America. When 
Nicaragua announced its candidacy for the ; Latin 
American seat in opposition to the Dominican 
Republic; most experts, especially those from the 
West, predicted a long battle which would ulti- 
mately end in a deadlock necessitating search for a 
compromise candidate. Members of the General 
Assembly were reminded by this coalition of Cuba’s 
failure to win a seat in a previous year even though, 
on one occasion, she was just one vote short! 

The conservative strategy became clear during 


_ the last days of the campaign. Peru, Brazil and 


Venezuela were being proposed as compromise 
candidates. Venezuela’s candidacy was seriously 
impaired when (һе Bureau of the Non-aligned 
decided earlier to postpone considering their appli- 
cation to join the non-aligned movement. Nonethe- 
less, the Dominican Republic was.put up with con- 
servative certainty that this would result in another 
defeat, not only for Nicaragua but for the non- 
aligned movement and its progressive friends. 

The conservative strategy of destroying Third 
World coalitions had appeared successful so far in 


that the ОАО has been temporarily paralysed, the, 


OAS after the Malvinas debacle has become 
impotent, and the Arab and Islamic coalition is 
demoralised after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 
The non-aligned movement wàs in danger of being 


hopelessly divided if the Seventh Summit had been 


held in Baghdad. The final blow of the conservative 
coalition wás directed at the United Nations itself 


entries nase 

The author is a Sri Lankan commentator in New 
York who has specialised їп coverage of developments 
in the non-aligned world. 
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where there has been a concerted attack on the 
political coalition of progressive, middle-of-the-road 


and Socialist countries: Taking advantage of the `` 


inability of the UN to respond quickly to global 
crises, conservative strategists had hoped to perma- 
nently destroy what they-considered to be the 
“tyranny of the majority" The election of 
Nicaragua to the Security Council instead was a 


- serious blow to the conservative strategists. As the 


New York Times reported the next day, the US 
Department of State expressed regret that Nicaragua 
had won the election. This was indeed an intellec- 
tual defeat for US Ambassador Kirkpatrick who 
was the architect of the Reagan policy towards 
Latin America and has attempted to legitimise mili- 
tary juntas by calling them “authoritarian regimes.” 

The Security Council was created by the victors 
of World War II to preserve the status quo in inter- 
national relations. In addition to the five permanent 
members, the Charter allowed for six elected mem- 
bers, thus enabling the Council to consist of eleven 
members to represent 51 nations. The elected mem- 
bers of the Security Council tended also to come 
from the West and Latin America. (Indeed Brazil 
was elected five times to the Security Council.) The 
Security Council has been seen as a private club 
where the Soviet Union was barely tolerated. How- 
ever, the great Afro-Asian revolution challenged the 
authenticity of this elitist club. In 1963, after much 
debate, the Security Council was enlarged. to 15 
(five permanent members and ten elected) to more 
accurately reflect both the increased membership of 
the UN (from 51 to 154) and the particular inter- 


'ests of Africa, Asia and a changing Latin America. 


The Security Council bas become an exception- 
ally important body te the vast majority of non- 
aligned countries. Since World War II all the 
major conflicts have occurred in the Third World, 
namely, South-East Asia, West Asia, the Middle 
East, South Africa and now Central America. There- 
fore, representation in the Security Council is a 
matter of survival for the non-aligned countries. 
This year’s election to the Security Council saw 
competition for- the European, Asian and Latin 
American seats. The Africau group had settled on 
Zimbabwe as their candidate. European competi- 


tion resulted in the Netherlands and Malta being | 


elected. The Asian election was somewhat puzzling. 
Pakistan had announced its candidacy some time 
ago, when early in this General Assembly session, 
Sri Lanka also submitted its name. Sri Lanka was 
a serious challenge and could have possibly defeated 
Pakistan given the unpopularity of the present 
regime in Pakistan and the fact that Pakistan has 
served three times in the Security Council and re- 
cently, while Sri Lanka last served in 1960. Further- 
more, Sri Lanka is a senior member of the non- 
aligned movement and has the reputation of 
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producing outstanding permanent representatives 
and could have made a valuable contribution to the 
Security Council. 

Sri Lanka did not appear to be actively campaign- 
ing for the seat, perhaps because the country was 


in the throes of a presidential election. Sri Lanka’s - 


last-minute request for a postponement of the elec- 
tions caused some confusion, especially for the 
non-aligned supporters of Nicaragua who were con- 
vinced that any delay would give the conservative 
coalition more time to erode Nicaragua’s growing 
support. Some have suggested that Sri Lanka, 
although it had announced its candidacy this year, 
was primarily interested in being considered for 
next year’s election. This would place it in a diffi- 
cult position with India which, no doubt, would 
want to be in the Security Council after assuming 
the Chair of the Non-aligned Movement. But Sri 
Lanka withdrew at the last moment, making Pakis- 
tan the Asian representative and giving the con- 
servative coalition an easy victory. 

Nicaragua had obviously come to the General 
Assembly with a clear plan for the Latin America 
seat. At the meeting of the Bureau of Non-aligned 
Countries in Havana, and later in New York, they 
insisted on having a special Bureau meeting held in 
Latin America to discuss Central America. They 
seemed determined that Central America had to be 
treated as a crisis area in world politics just as 
Palestine and South Africa had been treated before. 
They successfully lobbied for a Bureau meeting to 
be held in Managua in January, 1983, to deal not 
only with questions of Central America, but of 
Latin America as a whole. Thus the election of 
Nicaragua to the Security Council became part of 
their general strategy of making Central America 
a critical focal point for debate in world politics. 

The political campaign waged by Nicaragua to 
win the Security Council seat revealed some interest- 
ing changes in UN politics. Normally when a coun- 
try secks to represent a region, it starts with a solid 
regional base. Nicaragua had little support among 
the vast majority of Right-wing Latin American 
countries. It did have limited support among the 
few progressive Caribbean countries. Furthermore, 
the conservative coalition, by putting up the Domi- 
nican Republic, had scored an important tactical 
victory. The Dominican Republic had just elected 
a left-of-centre Social Democratic regime and could 
not be seen as being a member of the right wing. 

To overcome the regional bias against it, Nicar- 
agua proceeded to develop a new international 
coalition. It started with support from the progres- 
sive non-aligned and the Socialist countries. A num- 
ber of middle countries also declared their intention 
to support Nicaragua. Nicaragua’s strongest sup- 
port came from the Islamic countries of Asia and 
Africa and the Arab countries. These countries were 
concerned about the Dominican Republic's past 
association with and voting in favour of Israel. 
African countries were similarly upset by some of 
the Dominican Republic's votes on Southern Africa. 
Even in the Caribbean region, a number of Black 
Caribbean countries were alarmed by the way the 
Dominican Republic had treated Haitian refugees. 
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In spite of this broad international support, it 
was clear that Nicaragua would need more than the 
anticipated 94 votes to win. Nicaragua proceeded 
to obtain support not only from the traditional 
sources already identified but from changing trends 
in European politics. Southern Europe has under- 
Bone a drastic change, especially with the election 
of a socialist government in Greece. France insists 
on playing an independent role in world politics. 
The Scandinavian countries, too, were not anxious 
to become known as pocket-boroughs of the United 
States. Thus a number of European countries whom 
one would have ordinarily expected to vote with the 
United States broke ranks and supported Nicar- 
agua. There was, in addition, the hidden virtue of 
the secret ballot, for many small countries, includ- 
ing some Latin American Right-wing governments, 
were repelled by the heavy-handed tactics of the 
conservative coalition and decided to vote for the 
underdog on the third ballot. 

What was particularly baffling was the role of the 
Dominican Republic. The decision to run for the 
Security Council was, after all, the decision of the 
previous government and not that of the newly 
elected socialist government which has been in 
office for only two months. No major efforts were 
made to dissociate themselves from the votes of the 
previous government. They should have seen the 
danger signs when the Arab group rebuffed them. 
It would have enhanced their prestige in the UN if, 
after the first or second ballot, they had withdrawn. 

The election raises some very important issues 
about the future of Third World coalitions in the 
United Nations. Non-aligned countries are the 
majority in the Security Council, but this majority 
is made impotent by the veto power of the perma- 
nent members. The mere expansion of the Security 
Council will not solve the problem. It may be they 
should demand that the Chair of the Non-aligned 
Movement should be the sixth permanent member 
of the Security Council. It is unlikely that any of 
the existing members are going to give up their 
status as permanent members even though their 
membership is highly questionable, such as Great 
Britain which is not great any morc. Japan has also 
asked to bea permanent member on the ground 
that she is an economic super-power. It is certainly 
to be hoped that some immediaie steps will be 
taken to reform the UN system as suggested in the 
recent report of the Secretary-General. 

Nicaragua’s election is a turning point in the 
history of the non-aligned movement and the 
United Nations. The election represents the success 
of those seeking a new world order to resist the 
destructive impulses of the new international Right. 
Recent events in Central America, especially the 
growing liberation- movements there, mean that 
Nicaragua will be called upon to play a pivotal role 
in preventing Central America and the Caribbean 
from becoming another war zone like Vietnam. It 
may be that the countries that elected Nicaragua 
felt she was the best qualified to promote peace and 
reduce East-West tensions. The election may also 
have signified the rejection of American-style 
machine politics at the ОМ. 





Í WOMEN’S WORLD 


| Worse- than Slavery 


ANJALI DESHPANDE : 


secondary school certificate 
А to prove that they are no 
gullible fools, a job:'to exemplify 


that they would rather live on- 


their own and ‘not be an un- 
wanted burden on the frail 
` shoulders of their poor parents, 
the courage to leave behind the 
green lands of Kerala that were 
not green. enough for their 
„ -parents to pile up a dowry and 
. attract suitors for them, are 
clearly not sufficient to earn for 
them the right to live as they 
please in whatever little time is 
left to them after work, to live 
with a measure of dignity to 
which every human being can 
lay claim. Just because they are 
women, they belong to the cate- 
gory so eloquently described as 
sex par excellence. ` 
. The harrowing conditions in 
which women workers of beef 
exporting factories are made to 
work have been brought .out by 
an ardent woman activist of 
Delhi, who encountered many 


difficulties before she could pene-. . 


trate the gates of the factories 
> запа break through the suspicious 
silence and despair of the women. 
For a mere pittance of Rs 300 a 
month they are made to work as 


long as the slaughtered animals | 


are in the factory premises — 
ten to twelve and even fifteen 
.hours. It is the managers who 
decide how much meat will be 
bought and packed each day. 
Sexual harassment is rampant. 
Submission to rape is one of the 
unspecified jobs these women are 


expected to do. Any attempts to . 


“seek shelter elsewhere or to com- 
_ plain to -anyone are effectively 
thwarted by imprisoning them 
within the precincts of the 
factory. And there is a very 
simple way to do it, as the pro- 
„prietors of Hindustan, Linker, 
Allana and Arabian Exports 
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have found out. That way is to 
provide women with ‘free accom- 
modation'. 

When the activist visited them, 
the living quarters turned out to 
be three dark and damp rooms 
with a stinking bathroom adjoin- 
ing them. In these rooms thirty to 
thirtyfive women are dumped 
like so many sacks of potatoes: 
The only time they cast their 
eyes upon the world outside the. 
grills of the gates, is when they 
are unceremoniously being escort- 
ed to the employers to be raped. 

Most women hail from poor 
peasant families of Kerala. The 
Jack of varadakshina has rendered 
them useless commodities in the 
marriage market. Only desti- 


tution and despair stalk their . 


lands. Even this miserable job 
of grading and packing. meat 
for unlimited hours daily, was 
‘not so easy to find in these ‘hard 
times. They have had to bribe 
touts to gain, entry into a city 
whose language they neither 
speak nor understand. 

The first steps of these hapless 
women into an ‘economically 
self-sufficient life are marked 


.with a mangled body and a stun- 


ned and bruised mind. Some 


are picked up as ‘wives’ by emp- 


loyers as soon as they set foot 
'inside the factory, to be left out 
in the cold a few days later wheri 
the man tires of them and looks 
around for a new pick. Then 
onwards these discarded ‘wives’ 
are game for everyone. Their 
‘mouths aré sealed by continual 
beatiags.. P 
And if anyone “gets pregnant, 
to avoid complications she is. 
packed off ‘home’ which is a 


. destination unknown, to һерог 


to anyone else among her friends. 
One such woman who was made 
pregnant and then packed off to 


‘Rajasthan in a truck going to- 


. out for 


‘their attempts to 





Bombay has never been heard of 
again. And these instances -are 
by no means rare. 

'All the harassment, and the 
overwhelming feeling of aliena- 
tion that haunts them, the fear 
of being thrown out into the 
‘streets of an apathetic city, can- 
not put down the.anger born oüt 
of their agony. There are at- 
tempts to protest. Recently in 
Allana cold storage factory, a 
woman stood up and resisted an 
attempt to rape her. -Six of her 
friends rushed to her assistance. 
Alarméd by this sign of organi- 
sed protest, all seven women 
were given notice to leave within 
three days and on the third day 
were thrown out bag and baggage. 

Says. the activist, “This is not 
à phenomenon confined to 
Delhi. A group of twenty wo- 
meh working in a cold storage 
factory in Meerut were thrown 
similar: reasons. То 
ensure that women live witha 
perpetual feeling of insecurity 


"and thus cow down their spirits, 


the factory overlords sabotage 
seek jobs any- 

where else.” ' g 
Of the seven women dismissed 
from Allana, two did manage to 
find jobs in a garment export 
firm, but they were sacked the 
third day because “the earlier 
management apprised the new 
management that these women 
were not very pliable’’, notes the 
activist in her preliminary report. 


` Preparation of a detailed report 
`18 now under way. ' 


` With quarrels: and jealousies 
amongst themselves, seeded and 


.cultivated by the employers to 


keep them from organising them- 
selves, subjected to inhuman 
stretches of physical labour, be- 
numbed by manhandling and 
sexual abuse, these women lead 


а dreamless existence. But the 


activist is hopeful of awakening 
in them a spirit of close affinity 
and of making them raise their 
fists against oppression. 

-` She says, “As women they are 
subjected to the worst that any- 
one can take in this society. 


` Their chains are the-heaviest and 


once their chains are smashed it 
will be a tornado of human 
energy for revolutionary trans- 


‚ formatibn of this filthy society.” 
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A Sample of Male 


Chauvinism 


ANJALI DESHPANDE'S article ‘When 

Transfer Means Trouble’ must 
serve as a welcome and timely remin- 
der to the various organisations fight- 
ing for basic human rights and special- 
ly to organisations concerned with the 
welfare and emancipation of women. 
She has well highlighted the wide gap 
that exists between the ‘presoribed’ 
and the ‘ascribed’ status of woman in 
this male-dominated society. It is al- 
ways ‘she’ who suffers. If it is consi- 
dered the right of the man to have his 
wife where he is stationed, why cannot 
it be the right of the woman to have 
‘him’ at her station? Ah! Whither male 
chauvinism? Equality of man and 
woman is guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion but perhaps not in the manual on 
розра management of the Syndicate 

ank. 


It is surprising that the management 
ofthe Syndicate Bank admits having 
put many of its officers in a predica- 
ment and yet refuses to recognise their 
genuine difficulties. Probably the man- 
agement believes in managing by *mis- 
management'. May I ask, through the 
columns of your magazine, the chair- 
man of Syndicate Bank: 


Whether it is possible to make an 
unhappy worker give of his best. 

Whether the policies of an organi- 
sation should have motivational effect 
or put the employees in a predicament. 

Whether the management of the 
Syndicate Bank, in this year of pro- 
ductivity, is trying to increase produc- 
tivity by dislocating the officers over- 
looking the basic fact for which an 
employee works — happiness for self 
and family. 

Whether the assigned status of an 
employee is that of bonded labour 
because he or she is economically a 
slave. 

The need of the hour is to adopt a 
policy of choosing the job for a man 
rather than a man for the job. The 
phrase ‘fitting the job to the worker” 
is best for the improvement of produc- 
tivity. The policy-makers of the Syndi- 
cate Bank perhaps need a refresher 
course in the motivation theories of 
Maslow, Herzberg, Alderfer et ai. 


Suresh Arora 
Delhi 
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Attempt to Hush Up 
Murder? 


Г was about 5 p.m. on July I, 1982. 

There was a crowd before the clinic 
of Dr K.K. Sachdeva, a leading and 
respectable medical practitioner of 
Chheharta. (Dr. Sachdeva „was vice- 
president of the Municipal Committee, 
Chheharta, from 1952 to 1977. The 
Municipal: Committee, — Chheharta, 
came into existence in 1952 and was 
merged into Amritsar Municipal Cor- 
poration in 1977. During this period 
four elections were held. Dr Sachdeva 
was elected every time and every year 
he was re-elected vice-president). His 
clinic is situated on the GT Road in 
the very centre of Chheharta. 

Vimla Dang, General Secretary, 
Punjab Istri Sabha, was returning to 
Chheherta from outside. Someone in 
the crowd recognised her. He ran and 
stopped her rickshaw and requested: 
"Please come to Doctor Sahib's clinic 
immediately.” 

In the clinic she found a young 
woman lying dead. 

Kulwant Kaur alias Charanjit Kaur, 
about 30 years of age, had been brought 
to the clinic by her husband, Daljit 
Singh, son of Thakur Singh of village 
Boparai, Talwale tehsil, District 
Amritsar. He had told Dr Sachdeva, 
“Му wife fell unconscious while baking 
chapathis. I gave her injections. She 
has not recovered. Please do whatever is 
possible to save her life.'* (Daljit Singh 
is a registered medical practitioner 
— RMP). Dr Sachdeva had examined 
the woman and told the husband, ‘She 
is dead. Nothing can be done. It is too 
late." 

The deceased was the daughter of an 
industrial worker, Amar Singh of 
erstwhile village Kala now merged in 
Amritsar. He had been called from his 
factory, the Universal Screw Factory, 
GT Road, Chheharta. He had asked 
Dr Sachdeva about the real cause of 
the death. Dr Sachdeva could not say 
anything. - 

'The husband had been very keen to 
take away the body. Foul play was 
suspected. Chanan Singh (ex-Municipal 
Commissioner) of Ekta Union had 
informed the local I- tri Sabha workers. 
Jai Karan Singh and Gurmej Singh of 
the Ekta Union also reached the clinic. 
Within minutes about 1000 men aud 
women gathered. Local police were 
informed. Two constables were sent. 
The SHO however took the stand that 
the matter concerned Lopoke police 
station, about 20 km away. The father 
and brothers of the deceased accom- 
panied by Gurmej Singh went to 
Lopoke. FIR was lodged. 'The Lopoke 
police arrived only at 5.30 p.m. The 
body was taken away and was sent for 
post-mortem the next day. 

The father-in-law of the deceased 
was faken into custody at the clinic 
itself. The husband had managed to 
escape. He and his mother were taken 
into custody the next day. Some sort 
of enquiry was held by the police. The 
husband and some others from his side 


took the position that Charanjit Kaur 
was alive when they reached the clinic 
and had died after Dr Sachdeva had 
Biven two injections. Those who had 
been taken into custody were let off. 

Tbe Istri Sabha and the Ekta Union 
took up the case with the SSP, They 
were told that post-mortem had not 
revealed any injury and hence no case 
-could be registered till a report was 
received from the Chemical Examiner 
regarding viscera of the deceased, 
which had been sent to the laboratory 
at Patiala. 

Enquiries including confidential en- 
quiry made in village Boparai Talwale 
by the Istri Sabha revealed the follow- 
ing: 

The deceased had been married 
about 5-6 years ago. She was issueless. 
The husband was keen to have another 
wife. Charanjit Kaur had been given 
some poison — most probably rat 
poison. Charanjit Kaur's body was 
brought to Dr Sachdeva's clinic only 
to cover up the tracks of the guilty. All 
this was brought to the notice of the 
police authorities. They, however, 
would not budge from the position 
taken already. An enquiry by a Gazet- 
ted police officer was promised but 
even that was not held. The SSP, how- 
ever, promised that a case under Sec- 
tion 302 IPC would be registered, if 
the report showed death by poisoning. 

Meanwhile, there were reports that 

the suspected murderers had approach- 
ed the Chemical Laboratory at Patiala 
and had even bribed some officials 
there to get the result that would suit 
them. The head of the laboratory, 
however, was said to be an honest 
man who would not allow any tamper- 
ing. The father of the deceased was 
naturally worried but there was noth- 
ing that could be done. 
- И was towards the end of September 
that it became known that the report 
had been received and that it proved 
that the death was by poisoning. 

The report was said to have been 
despatched from the office of the Civil 
Surgeon to the office of the SSP. It was 
said to have been despatched vide No. 
524 dated September 29, 1982, and was 
said to have been received vide No. 
45954-C dated October 1, 1982. Even 
on October 5, however, the SSP told a 
deputation that no report had yet been 
received. On October 11, again the SSP 
gave the same reply. Possibly he had 
been kept in the dark. 

The parents of the deceased woman 
and their relations are convinced that 
some men in the district police admi- 
nistration are in league with the 
accused and a deliberate attempt is 
being made to hush up the case. 

Since it is quite clear that Kulwant 
Kaur alias Charanjit Kaur was mur- 
dered by poisoning, all those concerned 
should be arrested under Section 302 
without further delay and proceeded 
against in accordance with law. (A 
case has been registered since the 
above was written but warrants have 
not been made out). 


Satyapal Dang 
Amritsar ` 
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-Opposition Myth (Contd. from page-6) 


basis of Indian nationhood — its secular character. - 


And the Opposition leaders who met and did not 
meet had nothing to say on these issues. It is true 
. that they said their pieces in the Lok Sabha and the, 


Rajya Sabha, but UP and Punjab call for more than - 


speeches in Parliament. Nor -did they have ‘any- 


thing to say or do about the drought in the country. . 


The bright side of the Opposition activities in this 


period is that for once the. Left at least in North: 
India, have kept out of them and instead concen- |. 


trated on the communal situation.in UP and Pun- 
jab and the drought. In Parliament and in meet- 
ings with the Prime Minister the parties of the Left 
adopted a positive attitude on these issues and did 
not content themselves with speech-making.. ~ 
In UP the trade unions of the Left have taken the 
initiative to run a campaign against communal 
forces. A State-wide- conference of trade unionists 
against-communalism is being- organised to which 
. some of the veterans of the INTUC are also being 
invited. This isa healthy development in the trade 
v union movement and its political intervention can. 


make an impact on the situation in the State. . 


Likewise, in Punjab the Left is mobilising opinion 
against the policy of confrontation with the Centre. 

.It so happens that on both issues, communalism 
and drought; the main thrust of the efforts of the 
Left is directed against the parties of the Right, 


particularly the BJP and its allies in the Lok Dal. [: 


For the proposals put forward by a meeting of 
representatives of the Left parties іп Delhi on 
. October 22 calls for mopping up of.surplus food- 
grains through a monopoly purchase. scheme for 
-strengthening the public distribution system to 
.meet the drought situation. A campaign for such 
mopping up would again reveal the irrelevance of 
the talk of Opposition “unity”. П 


' — CALL IT A FIGHT ? POOH! 


C'ALCUTTA, during the *50s and '60s was famous for 
its “рага brawls”. Local rivalry was keen: soda- 

water bottles were: more .often broken'than opened. 

The local dada was almost idealised; heroism was 

аи to him. ` There was a sense of grandeur in it 

ап. Ё i i 

The '80s, sadly, has no: such character. Our dadas : 
take shelter under the wide umbrella of the term neta; . 
heroism lies more in waving jhandas nowadays. 

The other day, two young men happened to cross. 
each otber's path in what happened tó be a street once 
famous for many a pitched battle. The altercation 
soon degenerated into.a fight,‘the men were locked in 
afierce tussle. — - Г АЕ 

Interestingly, nobody ventured to stop {һе fight. , 
They had their reasons. , They were dissuaded by an 
elderly, '40-ish man who, the locals remembered, -was 
one of those dadas. Every blow was cheered energe- . 
tically. by the man; for him the winner was king, the ` 
loser the vanquished. ое we 

After a while presumably adulterated food must 
have taken its. toll; the ''fighters" decided call ita 

. day. The man was enraged. Looking balefully at 
the blood-smeared bodies of the two, һе: shouted: 
"'"These kids don't have half the strength we had. 

\ We would have fought till death." With this he 
walked off, fuming. _ ka ON betes 

The two young men walked off too. To the doctor. 


—The Telegraph Magazine, October-31, 1982, 
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* f didn't ever imagine that 
, Savings could be converted into 
· пал interesting and additional source 
‘of income. Thanks to UCOPLAN— 
the free, financial advisory service. 
UCOPLAN has fitted my savings 
И uu “Capacity to my goals and has 
VN assured me maximum earnings. 
There's a UCOPLAN for your 
future too. Drop by any 
UCOBANK branch today and 
ask for details. UCOPLAN has 
a wide choice of lucrative ways 
to make your money work. 
Because both you and your. 
husband have worked hard for й. 


United Commercial Bank _ 
the friendly bank round the corner 
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` Inside BJP-RSS (Contd. from page 8) 


engineer as many “reconversions”’ as possible. 
‘Besides petty traders, feudal elements have 
always constituted the rural base of RSS and BJP. 
The Congress(I) ‘has recently begun attracting 
these elements to its fold, in greater’ numbers. 
The overlapping of the support base has resulted in 


РА 


a situation in which there may arise :а contingency. 


in which, at many.places, both organisations may 
. move closer to each other. - 

The implications for the future are ‘pretty ‹ clear. 
_There is an unfortunate tendency on the part of the. 
Left to seek to align itself to one or the. other of the 
two, that is, BJP or the Congress-I. By doing so, 


the Left only succeeds in providing credibility to 


forces which, in the ultimate analysis; will prove 
antagonistic not to each other but to the Left itself. 
Former Lohiaites seem, at the moment, to be more 
implacably arrayed against RSS than the two 
Communist Parties. 

For the benefit of the Left, RSS is becoming even 
more clandestine in its operations than before. 
Take the media, for instance. RSS had, üntil now, 
exercised a direct control over .the media through 
various front organisations. It had, at one time, 
at least one .weekly published from each State 
capital in the country in addition to various dailies 
and monthlies. Even now, according to none other 
than Balraj Madhok, former Jana Sangh -President 
and now an implacable foe of Vajpayee, RSS runs 10 
dailies and at least 50 weeklies all over the country. 

The linchpin of the RSS’s media efforts was, 
however, the Hindustan Samachar, a Hindi news 
agency. This agency, taken over under the Samachar 
umbrella during Emergency and reverting back to 


its original character thereafter, has fallen victim to. . 
This has resulted - 


the factionalism within RSS. 
in the virtual closure of the outfit which was once 
the training ground of RSS journalists. 
RSS leadership is increasingly opting for the in- 
. direct method of media control. Trained men (and 
women) have been infiltrated into many of the 
major natidnal newspapers and magazines. Apart 
from providing greater credibility to RSS cause, 


: political one. 


this method has been preferred also because RSS 


leadership had found that its men were being in- 


creasingly corrupted while working for organisations : 
. The Hindustan Samachar was a . 
RSS management of this organis- - 


run directly by it. 
case in point. 
ation was, according to the Nagpur leaders, thoro- 
ughly corrupt. 

Similarly RSS men have wormed their. way into 
various political parties, and these include units of 
the Congress(I), the Lok Dal(C) and the Janata 
Party, if not others as well. ‘Having failed by and 
large to take over the civil liberties movement, RSS 

‚ has been forced to start its-own show—the Manaviya 
Hakka Parishad. It had thoroughly infiltrated the 
adult literacy programme during the Janata period. 
Its Rashtriya Sanskar and Seva Yojana, which is 
said, even now, fo be running 1,500 adult education 
centres all over the country, was able to collect a 
mammoth Rs 200 crores for adult education pro- 
grammes in 1977-79. The main thrust.is, however, 
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. ing respectability. Г) "Y 


towards primary education. ' Ideally ' RSS would 
like to have at least one of its men in every govern- 
ment and municipalrun primary school in the 
country. It has succeeded in this objective in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh 


.— States where its men held the reins of power 


until recently. In addition to this, RSS runs an 


umbrella organisation called Vidya Bharati Which. 


runs around 700 schools (called Shishumandirs). all 
over the country. 


There is, currently. a great deal of ferment i in: 


both organisations. Deoras, for instance; is under 
attack ота section: of RSS for undemocratic 
behaviour and for seeking to push the organisation 


'into politics in general and the politics of com- 


munalism in particular. He has been accused of 
suppressing the- original .constitution drawn up by 
the RSS founder, Dr Hedgewar. This constitution, 


according to Dr M.D. Kamdar, an old associate of | 


was asecular democratic and non- 
Deoras suppressed it, according to 
Kamdar, in order to push himself to the helm of 
power and to then convert RSS into a communal- 
political body. 

The constitution that was published 'in 1948, 
according to Kamdar, has also been ainended in such 
a fashion as to preclude all chances of opposition 
within the organisation. While all members of RSS 
were described as trustees in the 1948 constitution, 
the amendments effected in 1972 confer trustee- 
ship rights only.on executive committee members. 
As a result, an ordinary member can no longer 
exercise the right to recall his representative or to 
examine the books of the RSS. Previously. members 
who had signed the shakha register: for a period 


Golwalkar, 


'of one year were entitled to vote. in organisational 


elections. Now only those who are certified by the 
shakha pramukh can do so. The register has been 
done away with.: 

Power has obviously rupted the organisation 
once fabled for its incorruptibility:. Apart from 
financial misdeeds, BJP and RSS leaders are under 
attack from the rank .and file: for undemocratic 
functioning. Saklecha, for instance, “has never 
lived ‘down the- fact that over two dozen’ news- 
papers in Madhya Pradesh had’ been, deprived of 


`50 per cent of their regular government advertise- 


ments while he was in power as Chief Minister. 
Pressmen -still recall the fact that а large number of 


their colleagues were thrown out bag and baggage ` 


from official ‘accommodation merely because they 
had criticised _Saklecha’s regime. How can such 
persons, they ask, claim to be advocates of press 
freedom? 

Power has also resulted in indiscipline in orga- 
nisations once famous for their apparent solidarity. 


This is why errant members of BJP flock have ` 
the Congress(I) fold in 


started straying into 
Himachal Pradesh and Haryana .of late. 

The communal combine is beginning to ;crack up 
with its leaders falling out among themselves. The 
Left would perform a signal service to the country 
if it helped this process along instead of hindering 
it by lending credibility to discredited pop seeks 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





ERHAPS at no other time in the last 
thirty years, that is, since the birth of 


-the Republic, has it faced so many menac- > 


ing challenges from within. as it does 
today. 

By 1950 when the Consüration drafted 
by the Constituent Assembly was put into: 
force, the country had already passed 
through the searing trauma of the Partition 

and had overpowered the Pakistani military 
adventure into Kashmir. The Nizam had 
been humbled and the peasant uprising in 

' Telengana contained. Since then came many 
an unrest or upheaval—sporadic or intermi- 
ttent — but they were not. all orchestrated 
at the same time. The linguistic upheavals, 
in the fifties came at different times and at 
different places; the internal trouble in 
„Kashmir could be dealt with in isolation; 
' Master Tara Singh and Sant Fateli Singh's 
agitations came one after the other and not 
in concert. Communal killings whether in 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Bihar or Maha- 
rashtra in the sixties and seventies weré 
confined to pockets and were not allowed 
to spread far. The fight for a Maharashtra 


State did not synchronise i in point of time: 


Winter of Disarray. 


FE ED 





with similar demands in other nationality 
regions. The mass agitation for an oil: 
refinery in Assam or for a steel mill in 
Andhra Pradesh were essentially . local in 
character without any all-India overtones. 
In distant north-east, the Naga rebellion 
proved almost intractable but it also.could 
be quarantined at à corner of the far dung 
Republic. 

Contiast all that with the scenario that 
is India today. Kashmir is quiet though - 
an unnecessary provocation Was provided 
by the Central mishandling ofthe citizen- 


. Ship bill. 


Punjab presents the. picture of a 
smouldering . volcano, where the Акак 
leaders, letting themselves be goaded by: 
the lunatic fringe, are planning to descend - 
on New Delhi to block the Establish- 
ment’s fantastic extravaganza in the name 
of the Asiad, timed to begin on the Prime 
Minister’s birthday on : November 19; 
meanwhile talks with the Akalis drift 
along without any clear-cut perspective 
provided by the Centre and bereft of any 
mass campaign on the part of the ruling 
Congress-I and other secular parties to 
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combat the pernicious doctrine of mixing religion 
with state power on the part of the Akali Areopagus 
which, at the same time, denies all non-Akali Sikhs 
the right to speak on behalf of any section of that 
community — ghost of Muslim League mentality 
being revived after four decades. The potential 
menace of communal violence on a big scale looms 
large, because the Anandpur Saheb manifesto is 
virtually a call for communal aggrandisement. 

In Maharashtra, the dormant Shiv Sena is getting 
a fresh lease of life through the respectability 
accorded to it by the Congress-S and George Fern- 
andes joining hands with it in unabashed alliance. 

In Karnataka, rumblings of linguistic fanaticism 
and caste politics are heard though the Congress-I 
Ministry is not in a state of disarray as its oppon- 
ents try to make out. 

This however is not the picture in Andhra Pradesh 
where the game of musical chairs arranged for the 
Congress 1 leaders by Indira Gandhi has effectively 
ensured the instability of the administration, though 
the present Chief Minister is heroically trying to 
mend fences with his adversaries by expanding his 
Cabinet in instalments. What worries Congress-I in 
Andhra is the monster of regionalism personified by 
film star N.T. Rama Rao with his Telugu Desam 
party, which is being assiduously cultivated by all 
sections of the Opposition from BJP to Communists. 

In Tamilnadu, ADMK and its rival DMK are 
dominating the political stage in a manner that 
other parties can survive only by their grace. 

Kerala may not be a boiling cauldron but the 
sense of integrity is overshadowed by caste and 
communal loyalties lJegitimised under different 
political labels. 

In the east, the Assam tangle persists as a handful 
of local youth pitchforked to leadership cashing in 
on genuine socio-economic grievances, is practically 
holding to ransom the entire political life, whipping 
up regional and communal tensions. In the pictures- 
que hills beyond, the tribal people in Mizoram and 
Manipur unreconciled to the concept of the Indian 
nation, with iron entering their soul as the regular 
army has to encounter armed defiance. 

In the rest of the country, there may not be 
serious confrontation welling up into a crisis, but 
there are ominous signs of a breakdown of nor- 
malcy: Meerut is a case in point where politicians 
from the Capital have been paying flying visits and 
everybody seems to be blaming everybody else, with 
no sense of over-riding urgency to bring down the 
communal tension in any quarter. 

Two factors stand out, sharp and clear, that are 
basic causes for this state of all-pervasive disarray. 
First, the Government at the Centre has ceased to 
provide any leadership. to say the least. Indira 
Gandhi works hard, moves around like a human 
dynamo as no other politician in India does. She 
still commands acceptability in most of the sectors 
of national life. 

But the art of governance does not consist in a 
leader sweating out in a non-stop whirlpool. Where 
isthe application of the mind to work out policies, 
short-range tactics interlinked with long-range solu- 
iions? Instead, every issue, whether it is the Akali 
or Ássam, communalism or casteism, protracted 
Bombay textile strike or policemen's demands, 
drought or foreign credit, Pakistan or China, is 
dealt with in a hand-to-mouth style—the outlook of 


a precarious day-labourer, no testimony for any 
perspective thinking. 

In fact, Think Tanks are not in use nowadays; 
instead, one finds hangers-on, sycophants, and 
wheeler-dealer godmen and con-men are crowding 
the alcoves and anterooms of the highest in the 
land. Inevitably, officialdom finds it more con- 
venient and rewarding to be pliant and obliging to 
the political bosses, instead of carrying the.dubious ^ 
distinction of being called the steel frame. No, the 
Think Tanks are empty or leaky or corroded; 
instead, one finds bulging coffers of black money. 

From New Delhi to the State capitals, down to 
the district headquarters, it is the same tragic tale of 
utter disarray intermingled with stinking corruption, 
unbelievable in magnitude in the early days of 
independence. The Prime Minister in one of her 
memorable interjections in Parliament some time 
ago had enlightened the nation by discovering cor- 
ruption as global. She would have been nearer to 
the point had she observed that Indian corruption 
is multi-dimensional — as in some of the hot-spots 
of the Free World such as Manila or Buenos Aires, 
Cairo or Bangkok — in so far as black money is поё _ 
confined to smugglers and get rich-quick business- 
men but embraces in its attractive net, politicians 
high and low, with their retinue of operators. OGL 
may not be suitable for import of technology but is 
already being practised by politicians of most shades: 
aren't they immersed in Open General Licence? 

It is easy to turn cynic at this spectacle of dirt 
displayed as political leadership, but if one has to 
dispassionately seek out the root cause of this fear- 
sóme malaise of degeneration and corruption in 
political life, one comes to the second basic cause 
of the nation-wide disarray. For one cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that all political parties — 
the emphasis is indeed on all — have abandoned 
the time-tested mode of functioning through sus- 
tained and ceaseless mass movement. That is the 
reason why communalism and casteism, bride- 
burning for dowry and persistence of bonded labour, 
regional chauvinism and parochial slogans like sons- 
of-the-soil, have grown into formidable challenges. ~~ 
That is why socio-economic programmes, whether - 
the Prime Minister’s Twenty Points or the Left’s 
Jand reforms, remain unimplemented. The demand 
for more nationalisation is not accompanied by a 
commitment for bettering public-sector functioning 
on the part of the trade unions. Grass-roots work 
is reduced to a shibboleth except for some oases of 
genuine concern for the masses; only in the season 
of electioneering does one hear all the outpourings 
for the down-trodden 

This indictment of political leaders covers the 
entire gamut — from Indira Gandhi to the fading 
bigwigs of the Opposition. Writ large over their 
visage is the sure sign .of- utter bankruptcy in 
thought and action. One is tempted to raise the 
question that was raised forty years ago, “Whither 
India?" — raised by one of the illustrious sons of 
our motherland whose birth anniversary is being 
celebrated with all the drum-beating of a tribal 
ritual by those who claim to inherit his heirloom as 
also by those silent millions who respect his memo- 
ry with gratitude and wait wistfully for new leaders 
to come, to lead this great nation. For spring can’t 
be far behind since winter is upon us. 

November 10 М.С. 
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` feared that 





_ Drought: Unlearnt 
- Lessons | 


© GIRISH MISHRA 

Тг. delayed monsoon, the 
failure of the Hathiya rains, 

the devastating floods, and now 

a cyclone of great intensity on 

the west coast are sure to push 


.the country into the grip ofa 


severe scarcity. The situation 
may be much more difficult and 
grim than it was in 1979 when 
“worst 
drought of the century". It is 
if adequate and 
timely steps are not taken, the" 
scarcity situation may well deve- 
lop into a famine. Р 

The signs of ‘an impending 
drought were clearly seen when 
the onset of the monsoon was 
delayed. The data compiled by 
the meteorological department 
for June-September show that of 
35 meteorological sub-divisions 
into-which:the country is divid- 
ed, only six had normal or 


more than normal quantum of 


rainfall. 
sions, namely, 


‘About two sub-divi- 
Andaman and 


Nicobar islands and Arunachal 


Pradesh, reliable data are not 
available. Thus, 27 sub-divisions 


: had less than normal rainfall. In 


. normal. . 


21 sub-divisions the rainfall was 


“more than 10 per cent below 
In many areas from. 


Tamilnadu to UP hills, actual 
rainfall was 16 per cent or more 
below normal. 

According to the latest esti- 
mates, the minimum shortfall in 


kharif production will be 30 per 


cent. It is out of question that 
the country will, achieve the 
foodgrain target of 141.5 million 
tonnes fixed for 1982-83. The 
kharif target of 84. million tonnes 
during this year is impossible to 
reach. It is feared that the 
actual kharif output may not 
even touch 55 million tonnes. 
Even if. we assume that the 
country achieves its rabi target, 
the total production of food- 


- grains during 1982-83 may be 
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around 115 million tonnes. Last 
year the country produced 132 
million tonnes of foodgrains. 
Thus the slide-back may amount 
to more than 15 million tonnes. 

The recurrence of acute scar- 


_ city situation. as a result of 


А 


ово and floods shows the 
risks and uncertainty to which 
our agricultural economy is ex- 
posed. It. is still precariously 
dependent on the monsoon. If 
the monsoon does not come 
on time ànd in adequate mea- 
sure, crops. are bound to fail. 
Despite massive expenditures on 
irrigation projects, dependence 
on the,rain god has not lessened 
to such a dégree as to impart 
some sense of security to farmers. 
Minor irrigation projects have 
not been seriously undertaken. 


In many cases the expenditures: 


on them have gone down the 
drain. Quite often they are 
executed.only on paper and the 
money is pocketed by contractors 
and the bureaucracy, of course 
with the active ‘connivance of 
politicians. The Left Ћаѕ not 
done anything substantial at the 
local level: What is requiredis a 
comprehensive and integrated 
programme of irrigation. 
Secondly, regular and adequate 
supply of electricity to , work 
tubewells needs to be assured. In 
large parts of the country, the 
rural areas are starved of electri- 


city. Though the Governments of : 


various States declare from time 


totime that electricity is being. 


supplied to rural areas, it does 
not reach the rural consumers in 
the desired quantum. Faulty and 
poor maintenance of distribution 
channels and :the- corrupt prac- 
tices of the electricity depart- 
ments result in heavy, leakages. 
Unauthorised connections 
factories are winked at and elec- 
tric power is supplied to those 
who: have clout.” .This is an 
open secret. In. north Bihar, 
electricity.is seldom supplied to 
ruralareas even for two hours 
on any day in the year. 

Thirdly, flood control measures 
have to be devised and executed 
with a sense of urgency. They 
will save crops and human and 
cáttle lives. Every year crops 


. worth crores of rupees аге wash- 


D 


ed away. The people are sick of 
zr surveys! and on-the-spot 


‚їп ` 


‚ Нагуапа and elsewhere. 


assessment and studies of the 
devastation by floods. 
The crop-pattern has also to 


be diversified, if the impact of . 


the failure of any particular har- 
vest 15 to be minimised. To be 
specific, rice-growing areas must 
be induced to take up wheat 
cultivation and also bring about 
a .change іп the consumption 
pattern. It is a matter of con- 
cern that during 1969-70 ‘to 
1978-79, West Bengal took to: 
the cultivation of wheat with 
great enthusiasm but since 


` 1979-80 both the ‘area under 


wheat and the per-hectare pro- 
ductivity of wheat have been 
rapidly going down. Durin 


g " 
1969-70 to 1978-79 both the area 


under the crop and ifs per- 


' hectare productivity increased at 
such a pace that it seemed West - 


Bengal was placed securely on the 
wheat map of the country. The 
Agro-economic Research Centre 
of Visva Bharati has looked | into 
the factors responsible for the 
decline of wheat in West Bengal 


and prepared a study which needs ' 
. to be acted upon by the Govern- 


ments concerned. It has,drawn 
attention to Jack of i irrigation faci- 
lities and higher costs of inputs, 
and lack of quality seeds. 

With the heavy dependence of 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and 
areas of Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamilnadu, on kharif, the pro- 
blem of supplying rice has to be 


faced. Since the consumption ` 


pattern is such that the majority 
of the population in these States 
are rice-eaters, the question .of 
rushing foodgrains to them boils 
down to that of providing rice in 
adequate quantities. With the 
shortfall in kharif production, 
leading to a likely sharp rise in 
the price of rice, it is feared that 
the Government agencies miay 
not be able to procure sufficient 
quantities of ‘rice in Punjab, 
In this 
situation, the Government may 
not be able to sustain the existing 
public distribution system. There- 
fore, what is needed in the pre- 
sent circumstances is, some sort 
of monopoly purchase. of food- 
grains by Governinent agencies. 
If necessary, the Government 
must go in for compulsory levy 
on surplus producers. The actual 


shape of this arrangement can be: 


3 


worked out іп detail, fixing the 
role of traders and the price to 
be paid to peasants for different 
varieties. of paddy and other 


foodgrains. Such an arrangement ' 


may face, stiff opposition from 
big traders and hoarders, but it 
will certainly help the Govern- 
ment to, contain likely inflation 
and mass discontent. : 


The Government should also. 


give urgent attention to rabi 
sowing: Peasants in drought- 
affected areas must be provided 
with necessary inputs and other 
types of assistance for going in 
for rabi cultivation. In this con- 





Punjab Crisis:. 
А Pakistani | 


Viewpoint 


The well-known Pakistan weekly, 
‚ Viewpoint, edited by Mazhar Ali 
Khan, from Lahore, published the 
following editorial in its issue of 
November 4, 1982. The-significance 
of this editorial can be gauged when 
one keeps in mind the problems 
facing the democratic forces in 
Pakistan in the evolution of a 
. federal set-up. 


Ware nothing is known about the 
success or otherwise of Sardar 
Swaran Singh’s efforts, as Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's special emissary, to deal with 
the tense situation in the Indian state 


of Punjab, New Delhi cannot possibly. 


view with complacency the Akali 
threat to intensify its agitation if its 


` demands are not conceded by tomor- ` 


row (November 5). Already more than 
60 lives have been lost since the latest 
phase of the agitation began early in 
August. The number of people held 
during the period but released to 
facilitate Sardaf Swatan Singh’s con- 
ciliatory mission exceeded 25,000. 
Besides, there has ‘been considerable 
damage to property and extensive dis- 
location of business activity and trans- 
port facilities. 
doubt that the Akali Dal has; amply 
demonstrated both its seriousness and 
its capacity to pursue its demands, 
which include the grant of greater 
autonomy to the state, redemarcation 
of its boundaries to incorporate some 
more Punjabi-speaking areas, and the 
formal recognition of Amritsar as a 
holy city. However, while the gravity 
of the problem faced by the Govern- 
ment of Indira Gandhi is manifest, it 


There can be little - 


nection, the need to supply 
fodder has also to be underlined. 
Because of the failure of paddy 
crop, there is bound to be acute 
shortage of hay, and this may 
lead to the starvation and death 
of the cattle; and if this situation 
is not averted, agricultural opera- 
tions in the coming months may 
become quite difficult. 

The immediate requirement is 
for the Centre to rush foodgrains 
and funds to drought-affected 
areas and strengthen and expand 
the public distribution network. 
Drought-affected population, 


particularly agricultural labour- 


puts no bars on the people’s right to 
agitate for their political demands, 
however extremist and irrational they 
may seem to the national authority, 
and obliges the latter to deal with 
them within the framework of the 
country’s Constitution. After all, the 
present Sikh agitation is not the first 
of its kind that India has faced siace 
independence. Apart from the fact that 


‚ the creation of the present state of 


Punjab itself was the result of public 
pressure, the memories of the long- 
drawn-out agitation in Assam, and the 
earlier upheavals in Tamilnad and 
Andhra, are still fresh.’ All these 
agitations, so succinctly described , as 
the din and chaos of democracy, were 
at one time believed to be posing 
almost insurmountable threats to the 
integrity of the country, and yet ways 
were found to resolve them. Obvious- 
ly, the Indian political system's capa- 


City to withstand such shocks stems . 


from a common faith in the methodo- 
logy of political protest and the politi- 
cal means of dealing with regional 


grievances. Just as in the days when ' 


'Tamilnad agitators. were making bon- 
fires of the Indian constitutiona] docu- 
ments, the present anti-Centre -move- 
ment in the Punjab has not been 
denounced as a conspiracy of anti- 
national secessionists, although the 
-existence of extremists in any camp 
cannot be denied. The authorities 
have, by and large, confined their 
attempts at controlling the agitation 
rather than seeking to outlaw expres- 
sion of dissent. Resort to violence has 
been deplored on all sides but has not 
been exploited as an excuse to justify 
recourse to extra-political remedies in 
the name of stability or any other simi- 
lar shibboleth. Nobody has thought of 
denouncing the system of representa- 
tive rule India has been steadily. build- 
ing up as something inherently incapa- 
ble of satisfying the needs of a good or 
effective government or being. unsuited 
tothe genius of a heterogeneous and 
considerably backward. population. 
This is as good a vindication of their 
political system as the Indian people 
can wish for till they move on to higher 


is impossible to overlook the resilience \ forms of democracy. This is not to 


of India’s democratic system which 


4 


deny the cost in human suffering 
| : 


eM 


ers and marginal farmers, need. 
to be provided with. employment 
opportunities so as to keep up. 
their purchasing power. This will 
strengthen their capacity and -at 
the same time help keep them 


© away from , money-lenders. The 


Food-for-Work Programme, now 
known as the National Rural 
Employment Programme, has to 
Бе launched оп а massive scale. 
Thoughtfully designed рго- 
grammes of public works should 
be Jaunched so that not only. 


employment opportunities аге - 


created but durable assets are 
built. (November 10) 


` 


India’s experiments in democracy have 
entailed but only to emphasise the wis- 
dom of treating it as the unavoidable 
price of society’s transition towards 
what is still the best dispensation the 


y 


human mind has been able to evolve ^ 


^for any people anywhere. So long as' 


India's leaders respect these demo- 
cratic norms, they should have no 
doubt about their ability to eventually 
bring all issues such as have erupted in 
the Punjab to satifactory conclusion. 
The special significance of .the 
happenings in the Punjab to New 
Delhi is a reminder that in any federa- 
tion the relationship between the 
Centre and the component federal 
units .can never be codified ón a 
permanent basis. Rather there must 
always be róom for adjustments dictat- 
ed by changes in circumstances: 
Whether these changes spring.from im-. 
balance in different regions’ economic 
development or a region’s peculiar 
socio-cultural heritage, they need to be 
accepted as facts of normal political 


growth. Where a federation is fortu. , 


nate enough in being served by national 
parties, backed by a broad national 


consensus uncluttered by disguised ' 


parochialism, the process should not 
present insuperable difficulties. The. 
hallmark of any federation is the spirit 
of rule by mutual consultation among 
its constituents, and India should have 
learnt its lesson soon after indepen-. 
dence when it faced the first demand 
for regions’ recognition as. distinct 
entities on linguistic and cultural bases. 
The fact that Mrs. Indira Gandhi has: 
not only decided to open the way to 
negotiations with the Akali Dal but 
has also been exchanging views with 
the leaders of the Opposition parties 
at the Centre is a hopeful sign that this 
lesson has not been forgotten. Her 
desire to examine the Akali deniands 
in the over-all context of the Union's 
relations with all states is under- 
standable, especially in view of the 
history of several other states’ pressure 
for a redefinition of the areas of state 
and Union authority. The essential 
requirement at this stage is to preserve 
in action the principle of: democratic 


consultation and respect for solutions . 
jemerging therefrom.@ $ 


1 
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White House Receives a Message 


ÓUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


^ 


К Те outcome of the November 


. 2 mid-term Congressional 
elections in the. United States can 
hardly be regarded as a pat for 
Reagan’s performance half way 
through his term, although for 
grounds best known to him he 


sees in:the results “reason to feel . 


good”. Actually, he has ‘good 
reasons to feel differently. True, 
the Republicans still retain con- 
trol over the Senate with their 
54-46 majority. But the Demo- 
crats have gained as many as 24 
seats in the House of Represent- 
atives. Additionally, they have 
won many gubernatorial ‘and 
Mayoralty contests. This is regar- 
ded by the Democrats sufficiently 
encouraging to pin their hopes 
on.recapturing the White House 
in 1984, feeling confident no 
doubt that they can force Reagan's 
towards revising his 
domestic and foreign policies. 
Reagan has, in effect, been 
governing the US in the last two 
years through'a fragile coalition 
of Republicans and conservative 
Southern Democrats. The mid- 
term verdict may well hit “at the 


^ strength of this coalition, a pos- 


. of which the, 


sibility which Reagan has conce- 
ded. In the White House Rose 
Garden on the morning after the 
poll results were/known, Reagan 
‘offered to work with the next 
Congress “in а bipartisan 
fashion", Conceding thereby that 
till now, it was the other way 
‘round. Clearly, the Democrats’ 
impfoved showing poses a threat 
to the ideological majority in 
both the houses on the support 
President rode 
through his economic policies in 
the initial years of his White 
House occupancy. 

The November 2 poll was vir- 
tually a reférendum on Reagan- 
omics. The campaign saw both 
the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats concentrate more on the 
fall-out of the economic policies. 
than on other issues like an 
immediate nuclear freeze, abor- 
tion and East-West detente. This 
was perhaps why there-was mar- 
ked absence of enthusiasm for 
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` voting: the turn-out was, only 39 


per cent, just marginally better - 


than seen in the 1980 presidential 
poll. But the verdict itself was , 
unambiguous. and has been | 
rightly interpreted as one against 
the irksome consequences of the 
New Right's economic doctrines 
involving reductions in welfare 


-and social security, high defence 


spending, tax cuts for the corpor- 
ate sector, etc. ч 
The Republicans pleaded that 


. inflation had been brought down 


in the recent months, and the 


‘high interest rates, which at one 


time threatened-Western unity; 
had also been pegged down. The 
Democrats could refute this by 
highlighting the fact Reagan- 
omics had spawned the highest 
unemployment rate in 42 years 
and put more and more workers, 
victims of recession, on the dole 
— the President’s son himself 
being one of them. The New 
Right's wings were clipped parti- 
cularly in the industrial heart- 
land, proving the alienation of 
both white-collar and factory 
workers, although the mid-West 
farmers were more sympathetic 


:tó Reagan, pleased no doubt by 


the.removal of the ban on grain 
exports to the Soviet Union. 

The rebuff to Reagan, how- 
ever, is not of such a magnitude 
asto preclude a Republican re- 


scrapping social security; during 
the campaign the Democrats 
charged that cutting old-age 
pensions would amount to com- 
pulsory euthanasia for those 
above sixty. Reagan has said 
that America is recovery-bound 
from one of the worst recessions 
since the Great Depression of 
1929, but there is no evidence 
for his claim that the Americans 
are getting back to work. Indeed, 


` the evidence is to the contrary. 


: under 


covery between now and 1984, , 


provided Reagan is in a better 
and more generous frame of 
mind to make concessions to the 
Democrats. Reagan has been 
flexible in the past, and can be 
expected to persuade himself to 
accommodate ^ the Democrats 
when pushed into a corner. His 
record as Governor of California 


- for two terms is said to réveal 


his capacity for resilience. Con- 
gress has in the last two years 
yielded to all the demands made 
on it for gradually increased 
defence spending, but with the 
federal budget deficit peaking an 
astronomical $ 150 billion, Cong- 
ress may be less, forthcoming. 
Reagan may also have to 
revamp his thinking in regard to 


Clearly Reagan is, and will be, 
‘increasing pressure to 
change tacks, and what changing 
course will do to Reaganomics 
is apt to have a distinct bearing 
on.the elections in 1984. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats 
will push hard, sensing in the 
mid-term verdict a brightening 
of prospects for a A Kennedy 
candidacy in 1984. There is 
some merit to this thinking 
since the Kennedy ,call for a 
nuclear freeze won endorsement 
from several states. But Kennedy 
has yet to match Reagan’s popu- 
larity on the Gallup, and the 
Democrats have yet to live down 
the 1980 experience. 

But whatever the composition 
of the Senate and the House, the 
Republicans and the Democrats 
have made equal contribution to 
the hardening of US attitudes 
towards the Third World, parti- 
cularly in matters of concessional 
aid, where neither of them is 
willing to rise above sectarian- 
ism. The Democrats have not 
been any less guilty than the 
ruling Republicans in this . res- 
pect, and together. they have 
been endorsing the Reagan Ad-. 
ministration's double standards. ` 
The US felt no conscience 
qualms in applying trade and 
economic sanctions against the 
Soviet Union in order to achieve 
political aims, but it balks at 
similar action against the apart- 
heid regime in Pretoria. Dis- 
regarding the objections of the- 
majority in the IMF, and in the 
UN General Assembly, the US 
and its Western supporters have 
pushed through a loan of over 


one billion dollars to South 


‘Africa. Their argument is that 
the IMF ought to be governed 
by economic rather than poli- 
tical criteria. —a theory jettison- 
ed when каше: November 8) 
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Remembering Nehru 


| Ов November 14 the nation and the world pay homage. to Jawaharlal Nehru on his birth 


x 


$ 


anniversary.‘ This is the occasion when our consciousness is focussed on the continuing, if not 
growing, relevance of his ideas and vision which have shaped India's national and international: 


policies. 


Many of the values he taught us are under attack from vested interests at home and 


‘abroad — a challenge which every patriotic Indian has to take up for the regeneration of this | : 


- | great nation of ours. 


To mark the anniversary we here publish three articles — the first by 


Dr. Rasheeduddin Khan, Professor of Political Science, Jawaharlal Nehru University, the second 
by Inder Malhotra, Resident Editor, Times of India, and the third by Dr. Ganesh Prashad, retired 
Professor of Political Science, Banaras Hindu University —Editor A 





Why Nehru Remains Relévant 


t 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN. 


Homan beings have always ‘used dead leaders 
as live symbols to fight their battles. On the 
surface this might appear odd, yet it is neither 
right nor wrong. This is the way movements are 
built for mass action. It is replete in history that 
movements — social and political; reformative and 
revolutionary; progressive and reactionary; positive 
and pejorative, etc. — are built, not only around 
certain value-premises, life-perspectives, world- 
views and belief-patterns, but almost always by 
invoking the names of those who appear to the 
votaries as representing the quintessence of their 
ideologies. What is open however is the choice of a 
leader as а focal point of larger human concerns, 
according to one’s predilection and value-preferen- 
ces. It is in the stream of this consciousness that the 
personality of Jawaharlal Nehru most powerfully 
commends itself to contemporary Indians, not 50 
much for ritualistic adulation or periodic раперугіс 
on his birthday. and death anniversary but more 
profoundly and meaningfully as the continuing 
reference-point for most of our valid national deba- 
tes and policy preferences in the on-going process of 
nation-building. | 

In fact no other leader, dead or alive, looms so 
large on the horizon of democratic India and in the 
agonised consciousness of the democrats, as much 
as Jawaharlal Nehru does, for the obvious reason 
that he more than anyone else had played a do- 
minant role in initiating policies, programmes and 
processes in the wide range of activities connected 
with the building of a new civilisation. | 

His achievements and failures; his foresight and 
lapses, his policies and perspective remain to a very 
large extent one dimension of the context within 


+ 


have become the major tasks of our times, even as 
the. incomplete process of transformation generated, 
under his stewardship, which remains in parts lop- 
sided, patchy, self-contradictory or inadequate; 
beckons the nation to greater commitment and more 
concerted action, learning ‘from previous mistakes 
and pitfalls. i ЕЛУ 
It is instructive to realise that year after year- 
receding into the depth of History, Jawaharlal 
Nehru grows bigger and bigger in his image against 
the backdrop of contemporary mediocrity ‘that has 
clustered on the political horizon. Without becom- 
ing a political totem, Jawaharlal nevertheless 
personifies a trend, a style, a normative commitment 
and national ethos, whose palpable encroachment ^ 
and subversion by thé succeeding nouveaux elite 
Tepresents one major disastrous distortion of our 
political system. It.is in this context that when one 
reflects on the role and heritage of Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the current atmosphere of confused, corrupt 
and degenerate political goings-on, one is not indul- 
ging in mere nostalgia or recollection of the past, 
not even in an academic exercise of historical 
evaluation of a dominant-political personality, but 
essentially and above all in the reaffirmation and 
reassertion of those values, approaches and pro- 
cesses of national reconstruction which are vital 
and healthy for building a new democratic polity. ` 
What is itin Nehru that appeals to us? Many 
attributes, many aspects. In personal and social 
life he remained a normal, healthy and a decent 
human being. There was nothing abnormal or sub- 
normal about him. No pronounced idiosyncrasies, 
по fads, no indulgences, no false modesty or pre- 
tences to piety, nor any detectable deviations from 


normalcy. He wore no-masks and abjured euphoric 
labels like Mahatma, Quaid-i-Azam, Lok Nayak, 
Sardar, or Netaji. He even: formally dropped the 
ascriptive brahmanic prefix ‘Pandit’ from his name, 
notwithstanding the fact that practically everybody 
called him Panditji. Why was this man, despite 
being so loved and adored by millions and living 
in a milieu when titles of exaltation were so com- 
mon, averse to this practice? Was it not because of 
his undeviating accent on healthy norma) life-style; 
because of his innate ‘democratic impulse and 
secular culture? 

He practised and preached norms of secular, 
rational democratic life — a life of enlightenment, 
culture and refinement. He was above all literate: 
a voracious reader, a prolific writer, and despite 
being a rambler he-was an incessant speaker, almost 
‚а compulsive talker, but also a patient listener. : He 
Wasa great political publicist and an inveterate 
educator of his people,.whose writings, speeches 
and statements for decades moulded public opinion 
and gave a lead on many crucial matters of national 
life. His range of interests was wide, covering an 
encyclopaedic spectrum — from history, literature 
and culture to physical and biological sciences, to 
environment and technology, to flora and fauna. 
He was a universal man, a cosmopolitan and a 
‘humanist: nothing was alien to him. 

But it is in the realm of politics that he spent 
his best years, playing many roles. 
four decades from the twenties, he was at the centre 
of the stage as the rallying focus of progressive, 
liberal-radical orientation to the national move- 
ment, and then as Prime Minister his was the 
central role in secular democratic reconstruction. 
Nehru’s was a parallel but complementary charisma 

to Gandhi's, and between them, Gandhi and Nehru 
represented the two recognised poles of legitimacy 
within which the national movement worked. 
Beyond Gandhi on the Right and beyond Nehru 
on the Left, was the penumbra of non-legitimised 
dissent in the ranks of the freedom-fighters, who 
could never become an integral part of the national 
movement. In ideological terms, on the Right were 
the communalists, the obscurantists, the reaction- 
aries or the parochialists, and on the Left, more 
radical elements, forüms, unions and blocs, whose 
' restricted and fragmented popular appeal made 
them into a sort of pressure-groups and lobbies, 
which continued to exert a certain influence on 
factions and leaders within the Congress. 

It is not adequately recognised that no one before 
Nehru spoke about socialism and secularism in the 
ranks of the Congressmen, with such consistency, 
comprehension and passion, almost to inscribe them 
on the banner of thé national movement as con- 
sensual goals. In fact it was Nehru who spoke in 
the major forums of the Indian National Congress 
about Marxism and Marxian method of social 
analysis in positive, laudatory terms, despite 
certain reservations. On the issue of Socialism 
there had been considerable organised opposition 
from well-entrenched groups and forces within the 
Congress that led to vacillations, compromises and 
dilutions, including Nehru’s own occasional ambi- 
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For more than ' 


valence and well-known dichotomy between his 
rhetoric and action, between proclamation and. 
performance, but on secularism he was able to 
carry the Congress considerably with him. Gandhi's 
own bhakti credo of 'equal respect to all faiths' 
(sarva dharma samabhava), and his well-known Ram- 
Rahim approach to socíal life and politics, did 


. queer the pitch for a shitt from communal' idiom. 


But it remained at best an approach of multi- 
communal harmony, in which, it should be remem- 
bered, communal identities were acknowledged, 
and indeed reinforced at an ethical and compas- 
sionate level. While reconcilable multi-communá- 
lism was better than antagonistic communalism, 


-yet it meant nothing more than substitution of 


benign obscurantism for belligerent obscurantism. 
It was left to the scientific-minded Nehru and 
other like-minded leaders to give a rationalist, 
objective and a full-blooded democratic content 
to the concept of secularism. How difficult it has 
been to project secularism in its rational-scienti- 
бс orientation is known particularly to those 
whose life has been a link between unfrec and free 
India. The battle is still far from being over. 
Communalism has become a vested interest for 
certain groups and parties, and reconcilable multi- 
ple communalism provides a protective umbrella, 


. under which benign communalism thrives, and 


malignant communalism is tolerated as a passing ` 
aberration. . 

Nehru once described communalism as the 
fascism of India. The implications are obvious. 
This spectre still haunts India, and its shadow is 
lengthening. Exploiting the inherent religiosity of 
the Indian masses and their caste consciousness, 
steeped as they still are in illiteracy, poverty, un- 
employment, it is not difficult for manipulative 
politicians to transform their religious or caste 


` identities into an electoral input for their narrow 


political ends. In every under-developed society, ` 
religion, tradition.and customs have been success- 
fully exploited for perpetuating oppressive non- 
democratic domination in the name of national 
unity, cultural identity or religious solidarity. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s most conspicuous impact on 


‘the course of history — Indian, Asian and global 


— is probably as a system-builder. He was not only 
an architect of resurgent India, but also of an 
awakened and emancipated Asia, and the de-colo- 
nised world. Again, no one more than him in the 
national: movement had such clarity of understand- 
ing about the linkage and the organic ties between 
India's struggle for freedom, and the mass upsurge 
in many parts of Asia and Africa, and the new 
forces on the world scene — the Arab awakening; - 


. Egyptian nationalism; modernisation of Turkey and 


Iran; the Palestinian struggle for identity; the mass 
anti-colonial strivings in what was then called 
French Indo-China and in the Dutch colonies of 
Indonesia; the emergence of Japan and the turns 


‘and twists in the fortunes of republican China; ` 


Italian fascist aggression on Ethiopia; the barricades 
of Barcelona and the fall of the Spanish republic; 
the rise and threat of fascism in Europe; the crises 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Nehru and National Defence 


INDER MALHOTRA , 


F all the facets of Jawaharlal Nehru’s many- 
splendoured personality and magnificent role in 


national affairs, the most difficult and poignant to . 


write about is his stewardship of Indian defence. 
For the subject brings to the fore perhaps his 
biggest ‘single failure. He was clearly unable to 
defend the’ northern frontier from. the massive 
Chinese invasion of Ladakh and NEFA in 1962 — a 
trauma from which he never really recovered. 
Having re-lived the agony of 1962 ‘only recently, 
I have written about the border war at some length 
elsewhere (The Times of India, October 20-21, 1982) 
to point out that what really went on at bleak 
Himalayan heights or in the cloistered chambers 
in New Delhi where decision-makers used to meet 
was in fact quite different from what was believed 
then or has been made out since. 
is said, the fact remains that the bulk of the blame 
for the debacle in 1962 attaches to Panditji. : 
Evidently Nehru fell between the two stools of 
his romantic vision of China as a peaceable member 
of the Asian family and his realistic appreciation of 
a Strong centralised China's arrogance and expan- 
sionist tendencies. Also he failed to transmit his 
awareness of the Chinese danger to his colleagues 
and subordinates down the line or to make sure 
that they took the necessary defensive measures. 
‘Far from guiding the public opinion on the tricky 
issue of the India-China border, he allowed himself 
to be buffeted by the angry outbursts in Parliament 
and press and from public platform. Eventually he 
lei India slide into an unequal war for which neither 
the people nor the armed forces were prepared. 
Inallthis, Nehru was ill-served by a Defence 
Minister who, despite his many qualities, dragged 
the armed forces into the vortex of corrosive politi- 
cking; by an intelligence chief who had stayed at 
Panditj's elbow for much too long, wielding: too 


: much power and influence; by incompetent Generals . 


some of whom were pliable mediocrities and others 
dangerous frauds driven by overweening ambition; 
and by time-serving diplomats who tailored their 
reports and advice according to what they thought 
the Prime Minister would like to hear. 

A baneful result of all this has been that the 
tragic China episode has tended to obscure all the 
great services rendered by.Nehru in the field of 
defence. On the contrary, a myth has grown — or 
has it been fostered sedulously? — that Nehru, 
under the influence of Gandhi's teachings, his own 


predilection for Fabian socialism and its concomi-. 


tant pacifism and his general '"naivete", was just 
not willing to use force as an instrument of policy 
in international relations and thus neglected his 
duty to defend the country. This is ridiculous rot. 
A short answer to Nehru's critics would be that 
when the Pakistani raiders started their orgy of 
loot, rape and arson in order to intimidate Kashmir 
into joining Pakistan, Nehru had not the slightest 
hesitation in doing his duty. The troops were flown 
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Even so, when all 


to Jammu and Srinagar at once and they meted 

out to the marauders their just deserts. The regular 

Pakistani army then appeared on the scene. 
Not only did his Gandhian upbringing not come in 


Nehru’s way but the Mahatma, who was then alive, . 


blessed what was done. Nehru has recorded vividly 
how, before embarking on the military action to 
repel the Pakistani aggressors, he went to his 
mentor to consult him and what followed. ` 

“Tt was not natural for him (Gandhi)" said 
Nehru, “to give advice about military matters. 
What did he know about them? His struggles were 
the struggles of spirit. But .listening to me, if I 
may, with all respect, say so, he did not say ‘No’ 
to the course of action I proposed. He saw that a 
government, as we were, had to follow its duty, 
even military obligations, when certain circums- 
tances arose.” 

Nehru went on to add: “Апа throughout those few 
months before he was taken away from us, I con- 
ferred with hím on many occasions on Kashmir and 
it was a great happiness to me that I had his bless- 
ings in the steps we took." . 

But why begin with the Kashmir war of 1948? 
Nehru's clear vision of the problems of Indian | 
defence and of the obligations of free India's govern- 
ment in this regard dates back to long years “before 
independence. As on foreign affairs so on defence, 
Nehru’s was a remarkably comprehensive and inte- 
grated view. Indeed, of all the leaders of the free- 
dom movement he ‘alone had thought deeply on 
these subjects. 

As far back as 1934 he did not hesitate to come to 
grips with the contradiction between  Gandhi's 
teachings and imperatives of Indian defence. Dis- 
cussing the Mahatma’s article “Doctrine of the 
Sword”, Nehru argued in his Autobiography that 
non-violence “was not, and could not be, a religion 
or an-unchallengeable creed or dogma.... Indivi- 
duals might make it a religion or an incontro- 
vertible creed. But no political organisation, so 
long as it remained political, could do so." 

Those of us‘old enough to remember the Second 
World War will recollect that many Indians, in the 
belief that every enemy of British imperialism was 
India’s friend, used to gloat over Nazi and Japanese 
victories. In the case of Japanese advance towards 
India’s frontiers the confusion was confounded 
by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s venture in orga- 
nising the Azad Hind Fauj with Tokyo’s help. 

Nehru alone, as always, was completely clear- 
headed about the true nature of the Japanese 
militarists. They, he insisted, had to be fought. 
Nor did he have any time or sympathy for the then 
apparently victorious fascism in Europe. 

-In a revealing passage in Discovery оў India, 
Nehru disclosed that for all his hatred for war, he 
somehow felt “attracted” to the coming of war to 


-India, through a Japanese invasion. This was so 


because “I wanted a tremendous shake-up, a per- 


“ally”. 


' sonal experience for millions of people, which would 


drag them out of that peace of the grave that 


` Britain had imposed: on us, something that would 
. force them to face the reality of today and to out- 


grow the past which clung to them so tenaciously.” 


It is against this backdrop that not only the. 


Kashmir war but. also the police action in Hydera- 


“ bad and several other subsequent developments 


must be viewed. In 1950, when the exodus of 
minorities from what was then East Pakistan 
created an intolerable situation, Nehru left Pakistan 
in no doubt that if peaceful, methods did. not re- 
solve the problem he would have to use “other 
means". This recourse to Clausewitzian vocabulary 
had the desired result. s 

Similarly he told Pakistan bluntly, especially after 
the US military assistance started flowing in there, 
that any mischief in Kashmir would mean a general 
war with India. It was 16 months after his death 
that this lesson was eventually driven home to the 
government of Field-Marshal Ayub Khan. 

When the Chinese occupied Tibet, Nehru exten- 
ded a unilateral ‘security guarantee to Nepal. He 
held on to it despite Nepalese protestation, making 
it clear.to the Chinese that defence of the region 
south of the Himalayan Crest was indivisible. 

The military action in Goa was perhaps illustra- 
tive of Nehru’s philosophy of war and defence.’ He 
would bend over backwards to avoid war for as 
long as possible. But should war become inevitable 
for the .protection of India’s supreme national inte- 
rests he would not flinch from it. By waiting till 
December 1961 he gave the Portuguese colonialists 
a long enough rope to hang themselves. 

Today, ironically, a no-war pact between India 
and Pakistan has become a Pakistani idea. The 
reality is. that it was first offered to Pakistan by 
Panditji way back in 1949 and rejected by Pakistan 
time and again. Even while reiterating his offer, 
Nehru never made any bones about saying that he 
could not rule out war "independently or unilater- 
Indeed, he added: ‘‘Since the other party 
brings it in and talks and shouts so much about it, 
I have to be perfectly ready for it." In 1950-51 
when Liaquat Ali Khan started shaking his fist at 
India, Panditji moved the troops to the frontier. 
Liaquat got the message that in the event of fight- 
ing becoming unavoidable, Nehru was not going 
to fight a defensive war. After all this, do Nehru's 
critics have a leg to stand on when they say that his 
abhorrence of war got the better of his judgement 
on the needs of national defence? 

Of course not. Indeed опе сап say that no one 


,Understood these requirements better than Nehru 


and that he alone, with some assistance from 
Krishna Menon, is responsible for laying the founda- 
tions for the network of defence industries in this 
country which have stood us in good stead. Doubt- 
less an enormous leeway has yet to be made up to 
reach the goal of self-reliance in defence that he 
placed before the country. But it can be said with- 
out any fear of contradiction that but for Nehru, 
India would have been no different from so many 
other Third World countries which mairitain large 
armies on the basis of foreign weaponry and techno- 
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logy only to discover, i in moments of' crisis, that a 
foreign-supplied army can be worse than useless. 
Nehru had to struggle hard not опу: against an 


` ill-informed public opinion but also against the top- 


brass of. the three armed forces, so sold on' foreign 
equipment as to resort to various stratagems to. 
resist the production and introduction of indigenous 
weapon systems. Не had to overcome a great deal 
of professional and political resistance also to the 
idea of acquiring from the Soviet Union on extre- 
mely favourable terms sophisticated weaponry along’ 
with technology for its eventual production in India. 
` As in many other spheres so in the field of national 
defence, Nehru tried to educate the country with the 
skill and persistence of a conscientious schoolmaster. | 

Countless were the occasions when he patiently . 
explained to Parliament that defence did not consist 
of troops marching up and down with imported 
arms though the three defence forces did matter 
and indeed constituted the “spear point” of defence. 
But he would hasten to add that the armed forces 
could hope to amount to anything only if they kept 
pace with the advancement of the technology of 
warfare. This, in turn, could not be done in a 
country which did not have a strong technological 
and industria] base, for defence industry could not 
exist, leave alone flourish, in isolation. A sound 
economy was thus the bedrock of sound defence 
and what mattered even more was the will and 
spirit of the people. A people that refused to sur- 
render could never be defeated, he used to say. 

On one memorable occasion, Nehru intervened in 
the Defence debate in Parliament to tell the house 
that the invention of so small a thing as a stirrup 
had revolutionised warfare by giving the horseman 
much greater mobility and striking power. He also 
wanted his countrymen to ponder over the fact that 
Babur had been able to defeat much bigger armies 
because he had well-trained . cavalry and a cannon 
far superior to what his adversaries could muster. 
A more illuminating. speech on what defence is all 
about has yet to be made. 

Meanwhile, a look at the list of purchases he 
sanctioned for the three armed forces and the pro- 
duction lines he established show how seriously he 
took thé danger of technological obsolescence. 

Sometimes he could be obtuse. For instance, for 
years he vetoed · ће acquisition of submarines on 
the ground that these were essentially *'offensive" 
weapons. But then he alone had the foresight to 
buy the aircraft-carrier, Vikrant, which was hailed 


after the Bangladesh war but had until then been 
- decried as an “egregious waste of resources." ` 


On the other hand, while Nehru laid down the 
valuable principle of self-reliance in defence and 
did all he could to implement it in practice, he, too, 


'failed to propound a doctrine of Indian defence. 


This task has been neglected also by his successors. 
All in all, despite the trauma of Chinese invasion, 


' Nehru's legacy in the realm of defence remains as 


luminous as in any other sector of national life. 


' India is better able to defend itself today, as indeed 


it was in 1971, only because Nehru lived. None of 
his contemporaries, in his place, could have done 
half as wel П. Li А 


Nehru and Shaping of National Policy 


GANESH PRASHAD 


"HE first “glimpse” of the scientific and progres- 
‘sive Outlook on world affairs that was generally 
developed and adopted by Indian nationalism is 
found in Jawaharlal Nehru’s essay, ‘‘A Foreign 
Policy for India”, written on September 13, 1927, in 
Montana, Switzerland. ; : 
The essay registers the change that was taking 
place їй the author's outlook and thinking during 
his Brussels Days. That period covered Nehru's 
* ten months stay in Europe following his participa- 
tion in the Brussels Congress (February 10-15, 1927) 
as the representative of the Indian National Con- 
gress. The Brussels Days had an important place 
in his career. He came in contact with the Marxists, 
avidly studied Marxist-Leninist literature and had 
a glimpse of the new civilisation that was being 
built in Soviet Russia. His class prejudices against 
Communism and the Soviet system were shaken to 
a considerable extent. Не was de-prejudiced. Con- 
sequently, he could see the world with a clearer 
perspective. | Уз 
So Nehru returned to India with a de-prejudiced 
mind, a value-based world outlook anda habit of 
viewing the Indian liberation struggle in the con- 
text of the ever-changing world. The acquisition 
was the result of the experiences of the Brussels 
Days, of the logic of patriotism, of a resilient and 
scientific mind. At the Madras Congress (December 
1927) he sponsored the *War Danger" resolution. 
“It became," as he wrote two decades later, “опе 
of the foundations of Congress policy and, as it 
was generally accepted, of Indian policy. No in- 
dividual or organisation in India opposed it." Its 
principles were reiterated in the “War Danger" 
resolution of the Lucknow Congress (April 1936) 
— again moved by Nehru, this time from the 
chair. Also, the resolutions that the Congress 
Socialist members proposed to move in the Lucknow 
Congress recalled the Madras Congress resolution. 


BetweenfApril 14, 1930, and September 4, 1935, . 


. Nehru was in prisons for 1460 days — exactly four 
years. He had to face subjective and objective 
strains. Throughout, Marxism-Leninism was the 
companion that enabled him to sustain his humanist 
optimism. There was the phenomenon of economic 
crisis that engulfed the capitalist world. “While. 
other systems and theories", he found, "were grop- 
ing about in the dark, Marxism alone explained it 
more or less satisfactorily and offered a real solu- 
tion." About the Soviet Union, he acknowledged 
that to him “the presence and example of the 
Soviets was a bright and heartening phenomenon 
in a dark and dismal world" of the years following 
the crisis and the rise of Hitler. Nehru saw the 
world with liberal eyes; he saw the dusty world of 
the thirties through Marxist-Leninist glasses. The 
Jatter exercise, though not lasting, was not without 
t for subsequent years. 
i is well сна that іп the second half of the 
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thirties the Indian national movement always 
aligned itself with the world progressive forces. The 


Congress took a definite and progressive stand оп: 


every issue in the fast deteriorating international 
situation. The credit goes to Nehru and like- 
minded patriots. But the achievement was not 
without difficulties. Ultimately, Nehru generally 
succeeded in persuading hesitant colleagues to 
view the Indian freedom struggle in the context of 
world developments and to commit the Congress to 
a progressive stand on international issues. 

Nehrü emphasised that the Indian struggle was 
linked with the struggle.of progressive forces else- 
where. “In Spain today our battles are being fought 
and we watch this struggle not merely with the 
sympathy of friendly outsiders, but with the painful 
anxiety of those who are themselves. involved in it.” 
The Arab struggle against British imperialism in 
Palestine “is as much part" of the great world 
conflict between reaction and progress as India’s 
struggle for freedom. “India’s freedom will not be 
worth many days’ purchase, if Fascism and Nazism 
dominate the world. Our own existence is bound up 
with the fate of freedom and democracy in the 
world”. “Тһе frontiers of our struggle lie not only in 
our country but in Spain and China also." He felt 
personally involved in freedom struggles elsewhere. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War his mind 
“became tense with expectation" and he gave up the 
idea of resigning from presidentship on the tragi- 
comedy of June-July 1936. He personally carried 
India's fraternal message to freedom fighters in 
Spain and China. The experiences in Barcelona were 
so moving that two years later he wrote, "...the 
thought of that lovely city produces a catch in my 
throat and a pain in my heart". . : 


Following the adage “The enemy's enemy is our, 
friend", the average patriot thought that the Axis 


Powers (Germany, Italy and Japan) were friends 
of India for they “appeared to be" opposed to 


Britain's imperialist possessions. His was а single- · 


track mind. The nature of German Nazism, Italian 
fascism and Japanese militarism did not exercise 
his mind. Nor did the intricacies of international 
politics and the conflicts. of ideas, ideologies and 
systems. 
because of the pro-Japanese tilt that the patriot’s 
Asian consciousness had since the Russo-Japanese 
War (1905). 

With the confidence of the well-versed, Nehru and 
like-minded patriots endeavoured to combat the 
mentality and outlook of single-track patriotism, 
They succeeded in putting the nation on the right 
and progressive track. Marxism-Leninism was their 
hand-book. They cogently argued that “the enemy's 
enemy" was not the combination of decadent 
bourgeois dispensations represented by the Axis 
Powers but the forces, movements and power that 
constituted the World Anti-Fascist Front. The 


Japanese imperialism was not disliked - 


% 
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pedagogy became quite effective in the India of 
Gandhi. For, the above dispensations were the 
‘negation of all that Gandhism stood for. Tagore’s 
words, in a letter to Naguchi, summed up the true 


your conception of an Asia which would be raised 
on a tower of skulls.” Neither by ‘words not by 
deeds did Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru (the Trinity) 
ever oblige fascist sympathisers or Soviet baiters. 

Nehru’s two terms of presidentship (April 1936. to 
February 1938) invested the Congress with a pro- 
gressive foreign policy. His successor, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, faithfully followed the tradition. But 
during the Tripuri crisis Bose gave expression to the 
thinking of single-track patriotism. In fact, the 
atmosphere was such that only a patriot of his 
stature could do so, and that too only in private 
correspondence with Nehru (March:28, 1939). Call- 
ing Nehru's policy in international affairs ''nebu- 
lous”, Bose wrote: “Foreign, policy is a realistic 
affair to be determined largely from the point of 
view of a nation's self-interest.” This was substan- 
tiated by briefly outlining the foreign policy of 


— Soviet Russia as he understood it. Then came the 


bold and angry assertion; “Now, what is your 


. Spirit of Indian Renaissance: “You are building - 


foreign policy ? Frothy sentiments and pious plati- · 


tudes do not make foreign policy. It is no use 
championing lost causes all the time..." Nehru 
replied with brevity and humility. 

But about five months later, in an article, “I go 


to China", he replied in words memorable — with- ` 


out mentioning Bose and the above correspondence. 
The article began with an accusation by a.friend that 
he was always attaching himself to ‘“‘lost causes" 
like Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslova- 
kia. He was advised.to adopt “а realistic policy." 
Nehru maintained that his approach was realistic, 
for it took into account the real and basic forces. 
To his friend the apparent, though ephemeral, was 
real; to him the basic, though hidden, was real. 
Jawaharlal, the biological scientist, had learned this 


from Marxian sociology. He was optimistic about: 
. the resurrection of Spanish and Czech republican- 


ism. “But even if that were a vain delusion, I would 
still stand up for them, for they represented to me 
precious values of life, values for which we have 
laboured in India. If I deserted them, what would I 
cherish in India, for what kind of freedom do we 
struggle here?" (Emphasis added). At -bottom, 
Nehru’s outlook and policy were value-based, while 
those of the single-track patriot were value-free. 

The value-based outlook was profitable. Nehru 
had a clear perspective of international politics and 
modern warfare. He appreciated the role, place and 
policies of various states ; and, with a de-prejudiced 
mind, those of the Soviet Union. This - Eurasian 
power was genuinely anti-imperialist and anti-racist 
and hence genuinely. anti-fascist. It consistently 
. stood for peace and employed science for social 
weal. Unlike Britain and France, there was no 
dichotomy between profession and practice. “The 
~v Soviet Union stood as the one effective bulwark 
against fascism in Europe and Asia. Without the 
Soviet Union what would be the state of Europe 


today? Fascist reaction would triumph everywhere . 
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and democracy and freedom would become dreams of 
a past age.” (Emphasis added). 

Piecing together the relevant passages from 
Nehru’s speeches and writings of 1938-39 makes an 
excellent account of the follies and failures of . 
Anglo-French ruling classes, especially of the Muni- 
chites. The various facets of their foreign policy 
were “all in the hope of crushing the Soviet and 
turning Nazi aggression against her.” What was the 
situation eight months after the Munich Pact? “And 
now the gods laugh. There is no longer any ignoring 
of Soviet Russia. She has suitors galore, each one 


trying to win her favour...Suddenly Soviet Russia 


has gained the whip hand in international affairs 
and it is her decision that will make a vital diffe- 
rence...And so Soviet Russia, with all her commu- 
nism, is wooed by those who hated her, and gods 
laugh" (Emphasis added). Nehru's subjective delight 
indirectly manifested an important phenomenon — 
convergence between rational self-interest of colo- 
nial liberation movement and that of proletarian 
internationalism. . ' . 
Generally the patriotic ranks were engrossed in 
national and local problems; they could not study 
the intricacies of the ever-changing world scene. 
Morarji Desai, for example, has only a short para- 
graph on the Second World War in his autobio- 
graphy. Some patriots did attempt to study inter- 
national politics, but rarely without shedding their 
class prejudices. A good specimen is Seth Govind 
Das’s Address as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Tripuri Congress. He maintained that 
in deciding about the attitude towards the likely 
world conflagration the Congress would have “to 
gauge the position of England and France on one 
side, of Germany and Italy on the other, and of 
America and Japan on the third." In his analysis of ` 
world politics Russia had no place, much lessa 
vital one, Nehru entrusted the task of writing on 
the contemporary world situation to Dr К.М. 
Ashraf whose paper, “Тһе Social Consequences -of 
the World Crísis", is a masterly piece. It will be 
relevant to mention that in matters concerning 
world affairs, Nehru was nearer to the Communists 
than to the Socialists. ; { 
Applying dialectics to diplomacy, Lenin had ` 
advised Soviet statesmen to take advantage of the- 
inherent rivalries between bourgeois powers and to 
avert the possibility of their uniting against the 
Soviet Union in their wish to crush it. The Soviet 
statesmen faithfully followed the precept and suc- 
cessfully safegarded the interest of the Soviet Union 
and thereby of proletarian internationalism. All 
pacis, treaties and alliances of the Soviet state were 


‚ aimed at achieving this central purpose. The Soviet . 


Union changed the front but not the ground. On 
this basis the Marxists justified Soviet diplomacy 
and military actions before and during the Second 
World War. In his own. way, Nehru too justified 
them, except on one occasion. 

To Nehru there was nothing surprising about the 
Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact (August 23, 
1939) “except the manner of doing it and the 
moment chosen for it." The subsequent annexations 


-by the Soviet Union in 1939 were justified on 


п 


А . 


grounds of realpolitik and geopolitics, of breaking 
the cordon sanitaire. In his article, “Russia and 
` Finland", written three days after the Russian attack’ 
on Finland, Nehru defended the operations of the 
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Red Army to dismantle the Mannerheim Line. “But 
Finland became the stalking-horse of other powers - 
and the struggle in Finland today represents this 
wider confict." Опе and а half months later, in - 
another article, ‘‘What of Russia Now?", he 
thought that the Kremlin had bartered away moral . 


prestige for а “seeming political advantage." Не 


felt somewhat disheartened. . 

For Nehru the eight months-of freedom (Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, to August 8, 1942) between his two 
last prison terms were a period of emotional tur- 
moil and mental agony. Those were crucial times 
in the annals of civilisation. Again, his humanistic 
optimism was sustained by the intellectual acquisi- 
tion of the Brussels Days; it assumed new dimension 
in the new environment. As his Prison Diary 


. shows, he thought the German invasion of Russia 


(June 22, 1941) seemed “to sound the death knell of 


- the Nazi regime some time or other." Immediately 


on release from ‘prison. he made the well-known г 
statement that the progressive forces were aligned ` 
with the group represented by the United States, - 
Britain, Russia and China. More significant was 
the statement of sympathy and admiration for the 


‘Chinese people facing “terrible struggle" for four 


and a half years and for the Russian people 
“pouring their hearts’ blood and destroying their own 
mighty achievements so that freedom may liye.” 
(Emphasis added). In his sub-conscious he felt that 
the invincible determination and courage of the two 
peoples, partly manifested by the scorched-earth 
policy and guerilla warfare, were an aspect of the 
“dynamic” forces released by the October Revo- 
lution. The humanist in him had viewed, as noted 
in the original draft of the Working Committee 
resolution (mid-December, 1941), that the; Soviet 
Union, despite its shortcomings, “stood for certain 
human, cultural and economic values which are, of 
great importance to the growth and progress of 
humanity", and that it would be a “tragedy” if thé, 
war "involved:the destruction" of its endeavour 
and achievement. : 


These. value-based considerations dominated 


“Nebru’s thinking. Then Japan entered the war and 


its forces reached the eastern border of India. The 
situation was further complicated when Cripps had 
to wind up his Mission on hearing from Churchill : 
that its mandate was limited to the problem of 
reorganising the  Viceroy's Executive Council. 
Consequently, the single-track mentality reigned 
over the national mind, thanks to tbe strategy of 
the Churchill-Amery-Linlithgow axis. Even in that 
climate Nehru continued to argue against both the 
mentality and the strategy. Now he repeatedly 
emphasised that Britain was а second class power, 
that the two dominant powers would be the USA 
and the Soviet Union, that the future lay not with 
Europe but with Asia and America. And by Asia 
he meant the resurgent Asia struggling against 
imperialisms and, Soviet Asia “bounding ahead" 

(Continued on page 38) 





The Punjab Situation—| 


INDRAJIT SINGH os ss, 


Mainstream has published recently many articles 
from esteemed contributors on the situation 
in Punjab. Invariably these have focussed it in the’ 
form of Hindu-Sikh conflict. These contributors are 
also at pains to-prove that this is unfortunate as 
Hindus and Sikhs are branches of the same tree. 

: In the opinion of many of us, this is the root 
cause of Hindu-Sikh tensions in Punjab. Many 
strands have recently combined to give the tradi- 
‘tional Hindu-Sikh hostility a weird pattern. The 
historical tensions between the two faiths have taken 
a sharp turn for several reasons. Some myths’ have 
been created in. Punjab to explain away the Hindu- 
Sikb tensions. Let us examine them. 

The primary myth is that Sikhism ‘is not different 
from Hinduism or it is one of its many branches. 
Some consider Hiuduism' as a movement and Sikh- 
ism as one of its parts. So long it was in the realm 
ofreligious dialectism and even serious. polemics 
with a great deal of viciousness thrown in. Histori- 
cally there have been marked periods of conflicts 
between the two faiths so that they have become 
'competitive and antagonistic. Since 1947, another 
dimension has been added to it. Religion has be- 
come a part of the game of power-politics with Hin- 
dus'having a natural advantage in being a major 
part of the basic attribute of the form of government 
we have adopted, namely an electorate based on 
population of different sections of the society. This 
is an excellent proposition if a high degree of 
maturity is cultivated in the country. Unfortunately 
itis not so. What the Constitution has given: in. 
theory and in beautiful phrases has been whittled 


down, and even slurred, in its actual implementa-, 


tion by emphasis on various fissures in the society. 
In some States, casteism has morbidly raised its 
head; in still others, it is combined with language 
and even feelings against the domination of what 
may broadly-be called Brahmanism; while in some 
States, all these have been superimposed by - power- 
'ful economic influences as in 'Kerala and West 
Bengal. Below the surface the. structure of the 
society has remained the.same as for several cen- 
turies past. No eclecticism has really emerged. In 
` Punjab, it has taken the form of. Hindu-Sikh' con- 
flict with differences concentrated in the only factor 
that could combine the two, namely the Janguage 
and its script. It is only a manifestation of widen- 
ing gap between the two faiths. __ 
Another make-believe proposition from this pri- 
mary myth is that Hindus and Sikhs have lived har- 
monjously for centuries. Nothing could be a greater 
half-truth than ‘this. It is.a prognosis based on 
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hopes and expectations and not on serious diagnosis 
based on, etiology of the Hindu-Sikh hostility 
syndrome in Punjab. . 
Another exaggeration, based on a certain amount 
of romantic unrealism, is that Punjab has a popular 
Government elected on joint electorates. It is 
sotmething that appears in a seance; it is not actually 
"on the ground. It is a manifestation of the same 
Hindu-Sikh hostility syndrome. : 
One appears cynical and sardonic in stating these 
propositions. Our mood in this country is to sweep 
all the dust under the carpet in order to exhibit a 
; flawless and clean household. The dust has a way 
' of living on our conscience. It occasionally troubles 
us. The best always is to throw the dust.out. It 
requires an innate sense Of aesthetics. This we 
lack. We believe in exhibitionism. Valiant and 
high-spirited efforts are being made to project our 
beau ideal but so far we have achieved a sort of 
' dandyish effect — a beau garcon as the French 
would say. The reason is the weakness of ihe flesh 
. notonly of the common man but also of those 
whom destiny has placed in commanding positions 
to improve our visage in real terms. i 
In Punjab it has taken the form of intense suspi- 
cion of Akalis. This emotion distorts everything. 
‘Hindus of Punjab can be excused for such thoughts. 
They have a history of conflicts with them. But this 
emotion bas.pervaded the highest seats of power in 
· India since even before the partition of the country. 
It began in 1939. Tbe deviation of Akalis from the .. 
line of the Indian National; Congress on war effort 
rankles still in the minds of apex politico though 
'similar herésies by the Hindus of Haryana, under. 
the leadership of Chaudhry Chhotu Ram, have been 
: forgoiten and forgiven; nor is the muffled demonstr- 
ation of loyalty by the Central Punjab Hindus rem- 
embered who made a stupendous effort to augment 
war supplies, along with their commercial brethren 
in the rest of the country, and the long line of war 
recruits flowing from this source. Even the children 
. of staunch Congressmen joined the defence forces. 
Akalis further rubbed tbe national leadership on 
the wrong side. During partition parleys. thev tried 
to strike an independent line from that of the Indian 
National Congress. Their main objective was to 
keep united in one place the small community which 
- was being fragmented between two countries as the 
leaders of the important party had accepted the 
division of Punjab as an integral part of the 
arrangement. The plea for peaceful exchange of 
' population was turned down as impracticable and 
as it offended against the dogma ofthe Congress 
that the division of the country was not based on 
religion. Both Hindus and Sikhs allocated to Pakis- 
tan, walked out of it. The Akali part in it isre- 
membered but the Hindu part has long been 
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forgotten. The Akalis therefore started in indepen- 
dent India under intense suspicion. They were how- 
ever a factor to reckon with as they had the support 
of an overwhelming majority of Sikhs. The effort 
in Punjab has been to eliminate Akalis as a political 
force. Also to wean away Sikhs from Akali Dal to 
the maximum extent possible. Many-sided devices 
were thought out. Some of the prominent Akalis 
were lured by office and participation in the wider 
sphere 1n the country. Modernisation of agricultural 
practices was encouraged: wider coverage of land 
by irrigation; better seeds, agriculturai research and 
the like. Akali Dal itself was politically allied to 
the dominant party fora while, something which 
proved to be a misjoinder. A brand new party was 
formed to fight Gurdwara elections but it failed 
miserably. Akali Dal itself was split up by back- 
door methods. The new incumbents of its office 
found themselves in opposition to the dominant 
party by force of the majority of Sikhs. " i 
Another concurrent strategy was to prevent the 
formation of the Punjabi-speaking State on the 
north-west border. For this they found the Hindu 
community congenial for the success of the strategy. 
They were opposed to Punjabi in Gurmukhi script 
as the language of the State. This was apparent from 
trilingualism in the pre-partition days: Sikhs for 
Punjabi in Gurmukhi script; Hindus for Hindi in 
Devnagari script; and Muslims for Urdu in Arabic 
script. They were ready to declare Hindi as their 
mother tongue. Ifthat were done, there would be 
no grounds to justify a Punjabi-speaking State. 
Akalis were bent on increasing the percentage of 
Sikhs if such a State was formed. The Hindu-Sikh 
hostility syndrome received a fresh virus in the 
shape of controversy on language, script and educa- 
tional policies. A Languages Formula was devised 
to enable parents to select the mother tongue of 
their wards as if the natural can be substituted by 
the synthetic! Hindi was entered by Hindus to a 
man, "woman and child as the mother tongue in the 
1951 Census. The Punjabi State was stymied. After 
agitation by Akalis a jejune regional formula was 
adopted as a still-born idea; after further agitation 
and on satisfaction of Akalis’ patriotism in the Indo- 
Pakistan War, a Punjabi State was conceded grudg- 
ingly. The attributes of the full State were denied by 
enforcing one Governor, one Capital and one High 
- Court for the two States of Punjab and Haryana. 
Chandigarh was denied to Punjab. First on the basis 
of it being a Hindi-speaking area with Hindus 
obliging to own it as their mother tongue; then by 
counting non Punjabi labour as a factor in determin- 
ing its linguistic composition, and finally by under- 
the-cover suggestion to. the Boundary Commission, 
conveyed through bureaucratic chaunels, that for 
financial and other reasons it would-be apt. to 
declare Chandigarh a Hindi-speaking area. Later 
with a show of magnanimity, it was made а Union 
Territory for combined use as Capital by the two 
new ‘States. Several new administrative arrange- 
ments, such as management of Headworks, were 
made, eliminating the predominant interest of 
Punjab though the facilities fell within its terri- 
tories. On the contrary principle, control of the 
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Punjab University was taken away from Punjab. 
Many other reinforcements were left hanging 
vaguely which created misunderstandings among the 
contiguous States. So much so that Sikhs and Pun- 
jabi language became an anathema in the neigh- 


bouring States, lest one day their areas be claimed . 


for inclusion in Punjab. 

This manoeuvre resulted in another strategy. 
This time it was for elections. Those who had 
denied their mother tongue purely for religious“pur- 
poses, got aligned to the great votaries of secularism 
to secure a majority for the dominant party in the 
first elections under the new Constitution. It was 
an essential part of the policy of the dominant party 
as it wanted to introduce its economic and social 
ideology all over the country, having waited for 
such a long time for this opportunity and having 
struggled for it. Central Punjab Hindus, Haryana 


Jats and Sikhs had generally been lukewarm to- 


wards it before Partition as they were busy in 
checkmating certain class and religious conflicts and 
domination peculiar to the State of Punjab. For 
the first time in free India, religion was introduced 
into politics by the dominant party by accepting as 
its major allies those Hindus who had communally 
repudiated their mother tongue. One element of 
the hostility syndrome received a lease of life for its 
activisation from an organisation which had pro- 
claimed from housetops its commitment to secu- 
larism. The suspicion of the Akalis drove it to this 
strategem of doubtful validity in the Jong run. It 
also diverted it from the task of creating a verisimi- 
litude conducive to secularism in Punjab. The 
dominant party was in a hurry to put its ideas into 
effect and thought that its idealism would change 
the basic nature of the people of Punjab of both the 
faiths. On the contrary, it got so much aligned with 
one faith and so dependent to itin elections that it 
lost its credibility with the majority of Sikhs. This 
strengthened the hold of the Akali party on them. 
Perhaps the dominant party had no choice but a 
‘compromise with their high idealism for election 
advantage set the stage for the sparking of the 
hostility syndrome, comprising Hindus and Sikhs, 
from embers to almost a conflagration which it 
looks like today. : 

The election strategy worked but its election 
arithmetic has added another dimension to this con- 
flict. About 26 per cent of the total vote is secured 
by the dominant party in the present Punjab, being 
43-44 per cent of the 60 per cent of those voting. It 
contains the vote of 70 per cent of the total vote of 
Hindus actually voting. Eighteen per cent of the 
total vote is secured by Akalis and it comprises 75 
per cent of the Sikh vote. Virtually joint electorates 
have been converted to separate electorates with this 
election arithmetic. The abstention of nearly 40 
per cent of the registered vote detracts from the 
majority character of the administration that is 
formed. No doubt it is a de-jure majority but in 
actual effect it is a minority regime! The plums of 
office go to Sikhs in the dominant party both at 
the Centre and in the States. This is for telling the 
world that Sikhs are not discriminated against in 
the country’s political offices. However actually it 
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discriminates against the majority of Sikhs. 
call such Sikhs Ganga Rams, a 
parrot character in Bhai Vir Singh’s poem by that 
name who had all the guilded conveniences but 
could not fly, as other parrots would, because his 
] wings were clipped! Sikhs in the dominant party 
consider themselves as the true secularists. 
~regard them as usurpers but good cover tor warding 
off the evil of Akali Sikhs. They are worth the 
sacrifice made by them. Both Hindus and Sikhs are 
- dissatisfied with this arrangement. The Sikh view 
‘is apparent; the Hindu view was expressed by 
Virendra in a recent article in the Indian Express, 
though the usual Hindu organisations have forfeited 
their right to represent Hindus їо the dominant 
political party which gets the majority of their votes. 
The minority character of the administration 
should make it humble so that it can use the op- 
portunity to carry all sections with it. On the con- 
trary the de-jure lien on Government is taken as an 
absolute mandate from the people. This has led 
to many acts of Government which cannot be mor- 


Akalis 


ally, justified as they ignore the interests of the sec- : 


“tions that donot traditionally vote for it. 

Only one thing remains to be further dlscusted, 
namely, the primary myth that Sikhism is a part of 
Hinduism—the reformed or the reforming part that 
Hindus disdain to introduce into their system. On 
the other hand, they describe it as narrow as it has 
not the freedom to be slaves to Gilettism in this 
modern world! 

There are two elements to it, the conceptual and 
the historical. 
out the pre-conceived notion that this proposition 
must be proved, will conclusively show that the two 
faiths are mutually exclusive and cannot be united. 
If attempts were made because of the vantage point 
of governmental support, it would negate the mis- 
sion of Sikh Gurus and detract from the assurance 
`of the Constitution that it was its essential purpose 
to safeguard all the faiths. This compulsive habit of 
Hindus has already created almost a crisis in the 

“social life of the State by eliminating language as 
the binding force among its population. Religion is 
different in any case; economics also divides the 
State on an almost religious basis as the major 
professions of the two faiths are concentrated in 
rural апа urban areas respectively. Тһе terms of 
exchange between the two have always been a source 
of major confrontation. 

Guru Nanak was born in an age of egalitarianism 
and devotionalexperience. '*His equal attention to 
Hindu and -Muslim identities and use of some of 
their religious vocabulary have led some to depict 
him as the. reconciler: of- the two faiths and to see 
Sikhism as ‘a deliberate mingling-of Hindu and 
Muslim practice’. To do so will mean missing 
much of his individual genius and misinterpreting 
the historical development issuing from his revela- 
tion".1 His vision was to initiate a new path for 

, which he and his successors built up the necessary 
infra-structure. "Guru Nanak minted а new coin of 


1. Harbans Singh: The Faith of the Sikhs, page 3. eS 
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redoubtable `` 


Hindüs ^ and creed), 


Any study of both the aspects, with- - 


Ьу Bhai Gurdas shows. 


his Faith: And created a new Panth in this world’’.? 

Basicaly the Sikhs reject caste completely, insist 
on egalitarianism for which they set example by 
emphasising the leveiling role of sangat (congrega- 
tion), pangat (seating at random in a line), /angar 
(cooking and eating food without inhibition of caste 
unrestricted entry into places of 
worship, listening to Kirtan (Lord's praise from 
holy text set to music), partaking of Krah parsad, 
cleaning of premises by all people and cleaning of 
shoes of sangat etc etc; they also rejected Vedas and 
other Shastras and compiled a new religious text in 
their place; they substituted 68 ziraths (holy places) 
by оце ‘holy’ place namely Harimandir Sahib; they 
abolished Sati, started new rites of birth, death and 
marriages (Anand). They also rejected many Muslim 
dogmas, particularly the use of music in reciting 
His Name and strict code of representation which 
is allowed for keeping as mementoes; use of Arabic 
language as a vehicle for religious experience. They 
also substituted Sanskrit by Punjabi for expressing 
religious experience for which they invented a new 
alphabet suited to its phonetic nuances. 


Guru Gobind Singh abolished myriads ot ane: 


marks, He substituted them by one type of uniform 
physical characteristics and attributes for which he 


prescribed new initiation ceremonies. 


Guru Tegh Bahadur emphasised by personal ех- 
ample that even the practices and symbolism they 
rejected had a right to exist. 

Guru Arjan was able to sing with evident satis- 
faction while compiling (Guru) Granth: Hindu 
Turk dohan nebera (We break irrevocably from both 
Hindus and Muslims). Nebera is a strong expression 
for complete and irrevocable separation. Concep- 
tually and in practice Sikhism and Hinduism 
are mutually exclusive religions. Some Hindu 
friends think that Guru Tegh Bahadur laid down 
his life for Hinduism. This isa wrong reading 
of what he set out to do. He acted on the text: 
Jo sharan ave, tis kanth lave, eho birad swami sanda 
(It is divine attribute to help those who ask for it). 
Guru Gobind Singh is said to have quoted this text 
many a time to his congregation when they demur- 
red against his help to detractors of Sikhism. It is 
defence of religious freedom (Brahmanism and its 
manifest symbols had been rejected by Sikhism) and 
liberty, an article of faith with Sikhism. Guru 
Gobind Singh himself wrote about the death of his 
father: Tilak Janju Rakha Prabh Taka (My father 
protected the symbolism of Hindus); the word Taka 


in the third person means theirs and not his own 


belief. If he endorsed the formalism, he was not 


‘short of vocabulary for that purpose. 


The new faith caused a considerable amount of 
uneasiness in the minds of the devotees of Brah- 
manism.^ It was natural that it should do so. The 
main source of the new followers was the Hindu 
fait though Sikhs were drawn from amongst others 
as even the enumeration of important Sikh Gurus 
The opposition was regis- 
tered by having religious dialecticism with Gurus 


ànd their followers ; when the infrastructure was 


2. Bhai Gurdas. Varan — Vol. 1, Pauri 45. 
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Seen 10 have been advanced, these turned, into 
open polemics. In Guru Arjan Dev’s time, it took 
the form of carrying tales to Emperor Jehangir 
that a sinister new doctrine was being preached 
which was a danger to Hinduism and Islam alike. 
He recorded this in his autobiography and stated 
that he would give him (the Guru) condign punish- 
ment. This was entrusted to the Hindu court offi- 
cials of Lahore and everyone knows what happened. 

Guru Gobind Singh had to face a very hard time 
meeting the opposition by Brahmans to the creation 
of Khalsa. This opposition was extended to his 
followers in the cities (Sahajdharis or slow adopters 
or candidate Sikhs). They presented him with a 
Wajab-ul-Arz recounting the acts of omission and 
commission of devotees of Brahmanism. The Guru 
is said to have given his direction on it. Despite 
some obvious interpolation, the items for studied 
suppression of Sahajdharis show the resentment 
‚ that Sikhism caused amohg Hindus. Two more 

incidents may be stated : І 

First, the Hindus occupied Sikh Gurdwaras 
when the latter were fighting in jungles and ravines. 


They installed idols in them which was greatly. 


resented by those engaged in battles and guerilla 
warfare. On return they sought to rectify the posi- 
tion. It took Sikhs 120 years and four strong move- 
. ments to demolish the vested interest of mahants 
in preventing dualism in Sikh Gurdwaras. They 
followed the edicts of Gurus in avoiding idol 
worship. Guru Gobind Singh said emphatically : 
Pakhan pooj ho nahin (I am not an idol worship- 
per). Тһе fast Gurdwara movement of Akalis left 


considerable. resentment among Punjab Hindus. . 


Akalis have been their bete noire since then. 
Second, the Hindus and Sikhs entered into a con- 
dominium in 1880s to organise Arya Samaj jointly 
in Punjab. The object was to oppose the aggressive 
proselytisation programme of Christian missionaries 
assisted actively by British officials. They went into 
this arrangement emotionally without considering 
the innate differences between the two faiths. The 
arrangement broke down under the inevitable 
strain. Guru Granth Sahib was insulted openly by 
Guru Datt. The Hindu element denied that 
Sikhs were different from Hindus. Some pamph- 
lets were written claiming this, of which one written 
by Thakurdas entitled, Sikh Hindu Hain, is well 
known (1899) to which Kahan Singh of Nabha gave 
a reply: Ham Hindu Nahin. Later to emphasise that 
Sikhs were Hindus, the shuddhi of Rahitiyas (amrit- 
dhari Sikh weavers) was performed by yajnopavit 
sanskar involving mundan (shearing of kesha), 
havan, Gayatri, and prescribing five daily tasks and 
16 sanskars. Thus it was loudly proclaimed that the 
amrit ceremony of Guru Gobind Singh was super- 
fluous. Out walked Sikhs from the eclectic Arya 
Samaj and started a Singh Sabha movement which 
grew into a mass upsurge for notifying to all and 
sundry that Sikhism had its own identity. People 
like.Arun Shourie blame the British for this. At 
that time both blamed the British but the desecra- 


tion of Guru Granth Sahib was such that the British ` 


were not needed to arouse Sikhs. If the British did 
intervene it could be by persuading Guru Datt to 
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be crude towards the honour of Sikhs. The break 
did not come smoothly. It was accompanied by 
invective, vitriolic writings, and vicious degradation 
of each oiber. These are still being echoed by the 
, vituperative Jullundur vernacular press. It lacerated 
the hearts though no heads were broken. A violent 
conflict was in the offing and the British officials 
had been warned but it was somehow prevented. 
From 1931 to 1947, the hostility syndrome remai- 
ned inactive or in suspended animation because of 
the fear of Muslim domination. In 1947, after 
Partition, the wounds were re-opened and the syn- 
drome received the, virus of language to be at its 
worst in the history of the two faiths. Two points 
are clear. Hinduism and Sikhism are mutually ex- 
clusive faiths and the two of them have not lived 
harmoniously for centuries. On the other. hand, 
peaceful intervals were infrequent and few, almost 
always when both were threatened by outsiders. 
Another problem of recent origin is the rise in 
political importance of some diverticulant sects 
whose vote is important to the dominant party. 
There has been some encouragement to them so as 
to ‘reduce the values of Sikh support to Akalis by 
the former voting for the dominant party en bloc. 
The Amritsar murders, whoever was the culprit, 
were the starting point of the trouble which is now 
brewing. It is a blot on administration that they 
should remain uninvestigated and.encourage people 
to take law into their own hands. The policy follo- 
wed in containing the various strands of violence 
betrays the inefficiency of the state machinery. (To 
-be concluded next week) : 
ччч———[———үӨүө[3———— 
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Society, Law and Crime 
О. CHINNAPPA REDDY 


- CRIMINAL law is concernéd with the rights to life 
and personal freedom and’ the restrictions 
placed on those rights. The nature and the reason 
of the restrictions, the sanctions imposed for trans- 
gressions of the restrictions, the, remedial methods 
employed for the rehabilitation of the offenders and 
the processes involved in the various determinations 
— these are the several facets of criminal law. A 
live criminal law is necessarily sensitive to changes 
in social structure and is, therefore, often regarded 
as a barometer of the social thinking of a commu- 
nity. It is said that criminal law is a reflection of 


contemporary social consciousness and a faithful © 


mirror of a given civilisation, reflecting the funda- 
mental values on which the latter rests. 

Of course, the ultimate goal of all criminal law 
is a crime-free society. Whether a crime-free 
society can ever be anything more than a vision ina 
capitalist society and whether the Marxian ultimate 


of a classless society is, not the very foundation of . 


a crime-free society are matters over which all of 
you must ponder. While awaiting the milliennium, 
let us not postpone discussion of some of the 
problems of contemporary criminal law. f 

It is one of the undeniable features of our crimi- 
nal law that it is typically -bourgeois .in character 
and the product of class interest. It is person and 
„property oriented and-in regard to property, the 
design and the aim of our criminal law, both penal 
and procedural, has been to protect property. But 
there has been no discernible pattern to protect 
society against property. As was observed bya 
distinguished criminologist, “In marked contrast 
to the abundance of devices which the criminal 
law has invented for the protection of property — 
antiquated and inefficient many of them may be 
— stands its neglect to afford a corresponding 
protection against property, . against anti-social 
conduct and depredations by owners of property”. 

Assaults on person and property are meticulously 
defined in the Indian Penal Code and graded 
punishments are provided for them. Different courts 


чу 


and varying procedures are decreed for separate: 


classes of offences. But one will look in vain in 
the Penal Code and the Procedure Code for any 
serious effort to protect society against the on- 
slaughts of property on it. The Penal and Pro- 
cedure Codes do not concern themselves with the 
persistent and powerful assaults on the economy of 
the country by monopoly and big industry, by.orga- 
nised smuggling and racketeering, by various other 
kinds of criminal conduct, which continuously 
cripple our economy, which are responsible for 
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Justice Reddy is a Judge of the Supreme Court. This 
contribution is the text of his opening speech, slightly 
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uninhibited price-rise, ultimately leading millions 
to misery, despair, hunger, starvation, disease and 
even death.  - E 

One wonders how it is possible that in a country 
where national success is entirely dependent on the 
success of the National Plans economic mis- 
behaviour is not regarded as a crime of the first 
order. Every economic crime is a crime against 
the state and against the people. Are not these 
offences against public economy much more serious 
than 90 per cent of the crimes so carefully defined 
and catalogued in the Indian Penal Code and for. 
which such meticulous procedures are prescribed? 
These offences shatter the economy of the country 
and reduce .the people to penury and misery. Are 
they not much graver than the petty village factious 


.fights and the petty thefts committed in despera- 
^ tion? Why are they not visited with telling penalties 


and why are not quick and effective procedures 
prescribed? · : 

. Again, consider this question: Does the public 
exchequer get from our criminal law any real pro- 
tection against the raids by its own administrators, 
by the big contractors and by the industrial kings? 
There is in our country no law against ‘maladmi- 
nistration', though there is a much circumscribed 
law against corruption. I believe that in Soviet 


"Russia maladministration by any person in control 


of any state or public institution, or enterprise, ‘if it 
results in waste or in irreparable damage to the 
property of the institution or enterprise, is an 
offence. So also, making of disadvantageous con- 
tracts by managers of state or public institutions. 
and the delivery by any industria] or commercial 
enterprise, systematically or on a large scale, of 
goods of bad quality, are offences. 

It is a/notorious fact in our country that every 
estimate of the cost of any project is a gross over- . 
estimate or is so full of loopholes that a contractor 
can make huge profits most of which find their 
way into the black economy of the country. It is 
also equally notorious that the work in most of 
the projects is sub-standard and yet approved by 
top officials. These things have to be checked, and 
that can only be. done by making a law against 
maladministration and providing stiff penalties. ~ 
Any law dealing with maladministration should, 
of course, take.within its ambit every preferential 
treatment and appointment. 

It is, therefore, necessary to revise the values and 
standards of our criminal law and shift the empha- 
sis from traditional crime to ‘social and economic 
crime and to pay greater attention to the develop- 
ment of techniques and machinery to fight these 
evils. Of course, first must come the realisation 
that the existing system of criminal justice adminis- 
tration is class-oriented, class-prescribed and class- 
dominated. With that realisation must come a 
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` existing order. : 
stitution. to the ideal of a socialist state and so it 


х 


` desire to change the class-based law into the law of 


a socialist state. . 3 | ; 
The existing system of criminal justice is designed 


` to preserve the existing system of society, that is, 


to maintain the status quo. The maintenance of 
law and order is the rock on which the present 
system of criminal justice is built and it means, in 
effect, nothing more than the preservation of the 
We are committed by our Con- 


becomes the duty of all jurisprudents to design a 
new system of criminal jurisprudence, with. a new 


set of values and standards; with a shift of émpha- . 


sis from status quo to socialism, with the. object 


' of promoting social change and among other things 


= 


penalising those who deliberately obstruct or retard ' 


such change. * : 

Now, what about punishment? What about treat- 
ment of offenders? In a socialist state, dedicated, 
among other things, to the dignity of the individual, 


: the genius of every citizen, even if he be a criminal, 


must be allowed to flower and flourish. · The con- 
science of the community is just waking up to the 
realisation that criminal justice is nota mere legal 
machine concerned with ‘law and order’ but that 
it deals with human problems and human beings, 


human beings who are like the rest of us, who play’ 
and work, who laügh and mourn, who love and hate;. 


who think, learn and forget, who yearn for affection 


and approvalas allof us do. Every human being^ 


is a, creature of circumstance — heredity, up- 
bringing, environment, home, school, neighbour- 


hood, the character and behaviour of friends, * 


associates, acquaintances and neighbours, the news- 
papers and books that one reads or has an op: 
portunity for reading, the programmes on radio 
and television, the games that one plays, even the 
'streets along which one walks, the economics of 
the household, the political and economic situa- 
tion outside one's home, the opportunities pro- 
vided by circumstances, the calamities resulting 


‚ from circumstances, the success and failure of one’s 
- undertakings including. affairs of the heart, etc. 


Several such innumerable ordinary incidents of 
life influencé a person’s conduct. ‘Driven by the 
force of such diverse circumstances, a human being 
faces a variety of complex situations. Every one 
reacts in his own manner. 
identical situations ‘different individuals react 
differently. There is no common pattern of human 
behaviour. Ж . 

' When a murder is committed in one’s presence, 
one person flees from the scene, while another 
rushes to protect the victim; one person shouts at 
the murderer while another wails and weeps; one 
person 'stands paralysed and rooted to the spot, 
while another goes to the victim to see if his life can 
yet be saved; one person pursues the murderer while 
another runs to the nearest police station. Again, 
take the case of a clerk who handles cash ina 


‚ society and who lifts a few tens of rupees from the 


till in the hope of replacing the money before the 


` loss is discovered. He may take the money because 


his children are ill and he wants money to buy 
medicine; he may want the money to buy a sari to' 
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Even when faced by’ 


please a nagging wife; he may take the money to 
buy a jewel for his mistress; he may take the money 


‘because somebody has given him a hot tip for the 


day’s races and he feels certain that he is going to 
make a lot of money. The criminal act is-the same 
in all the cases, namely, the lifting of the money 
from the till. The offence committed by each of 
these persons is clearly criminal misappropriation. 
But can anyone say that the degree of guilt is the 


same? Can anyone say that all of them should be | 


sent to prison? Is there not one at least among 
them who deserves sympathetic treatment and who 


'шау yet be a worthy citizen, if given a chance? 


A sentence of imprisonment may be the only . 


appropriate method of dealing with an offender in 
certain cases. But’ there are several cases where the 
crime or.the lapse from the code of social behaviour 
is not so serious 'or isso conditioned by circum- 
stances that the stray offender does not merit 
punishment, but really requires sympathetic treat- 
ment to enable him to stand up again as an upright 
citizen and to take his due place in society. To 
impose a sentence of imprisonment on such a person 


. would have à deleterious effect. Instead of becoming 
'a useful citizen, he may become a toügh and frus- 


trated individual with a perpetual grievance against 
the world and develop a greater. propensity for fur- 
ther crime. To sentence such a person to imprison- 
ment and to thus push him into the path of crime 
would be an‘ unpardonable sin. Criminology has 
gone a long way and progressed from the primitive 
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retributive theory to the reformative and rehabilita- 


tive theory. Probation, for example, is an effort in 
the direction of the ultimate re-establishment of 
the offender in society. . : V 

There is one more question about which my mind 


is a little exercised. Murder is considered to be the ` 


most heinous of offences and the two extreme. 


penalties of death and imprisonment for life are re-. 


served for murder. But any study of those who are 
convicted of. murder and sentenced to life-imprison- 


ment .will -at once reveal that the great majority. of : 


them are sturdy rural folk, who have committed 
murder in a mood.of anger, revenge, frustration or 
desperation, generally as an outcome of disputes 
over land, right to take water, disputes over women, 
family disputes and so on. d 


Iam not in a position to say anything about the’ 


life. convicts -in the jails of Northern India, but 
many superintendents of jails in my State of 
Andhra Pradesh have often told me that life con- 
victs are about the best behaved persons in the 
prison — quiet, dignified, hard-working and ready- 
to-please. Without fear of contradiction, we may 


re 


say that they are the persons who are most amenable ` 


.to reform and rehabilitation. Yet our law is harsh 


to them. The Criminal Procedure Code has been 
amended and the power to remit and commute 


. sentences has now been so restricted that a lifé con- 


vict shall not be released from prison unless he has 
served at least 14 years of imprisonment: 

The courts have gone one better and have held 
life convicts are not cven'entitled to the benefit 
of Section 428 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which provides that the detention and imprison- 


uf 


_ death 


itént undergone by him during investigation, inquiry 
or trial, shall be set off against any sentence of 
imprisonment awarded by the courts after trial. 
It is well known that persons who are charged with 
' murder and like offences are not ordinarily granted 
bail during investigation, inquiry or trial, while 
others are ordinarily granted bail. One would think 
that Section 428-was really designed to benefit those 
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Martyrdom of Ruth First 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


ACIST South Africans have - 


succeeded . in. liquidating 
Ruth First, one ‘of the arch 
enemies of the, abominable sys- 
tem of apartheid. Her tragic 
three months ago іп 
Maputo, capital of Mozambique, 
caused by a letter bomb, went 


almost unreported in India. But‘ 
Africans, especially the South: 


Africans, are still mourning 


. their great loss, She was 57. , 


r 


- racial 
South African Communist Party. . 
‘In her early twenties she took 


Ruth and her husband, John ' 


Slovo, are among a handful of 
South African Whites who for 
nearly four decades were known 
as uncompromising fighters 
against racial injustice. A journa- 
list and a writer of repute and a, 
revolutionary, her memory will 
be long cherished for her positive 
contribution in the liberation 
struggle in South Africa. 

Born of radical socialist 
parents, Ruth, while a student 
in Johannesburg, formed à non- 
group and joined the 


to journalism, starting radical 
newspapers and magazines like 
The Guardian, New Age, The 
Clarion, which were successively 
banned. Her aim was to . expose 
thc police harassment to: which 
Africans were normally subjec- 
ted. She is fondly remembered: 
for her investigative reports of 
police and White farmers. work- 
ing together to force Africans 
arrested for pass Jaw offences 


to work on White farms. She 


brought to light living and work- 
ing conditions of the Africans 
which were worse- than under 
slavery. She also wrote exten- 


- sively about the miserable plight 


‘of, the Africans in Namibia, 
which was and still is under the 
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illegal control of South Africa. 
For many years Ruth’s home 


was the meeting place for pro- 
` gressive non-racial groups. She 


and her. husband were in the 
select 
fighters like Nelson Mandela, 
Walter Sisulu' and others who 
faced 
Trial of 1954, 

Ruth First's book on Namibia, 
which she wrote after two visits 
to the territory, and her journa- 
listic exposure of the horrors 


- Of apartheid provoked the racist 


authorities to ban her from 
journalism, and restrictions. were 


> imposed on her activities during 


the early sixties. She was finally 
detained in 1963 and held for 
117 days without trial, most of 
the time in solitary confinement. 
Her detention resulted in an 
incisive book, 117 Days, which 
is still read with interest by 
South African freedom-fighters. 


Soon after her release, Ruth : 


decided to quit South Africa, fer 
she felt she could fight apartheid 


better from outside the racist: 


country. While her husband 


.joined the Revolutionary Council 


of the African National Con- 
gress, Ruth took to journalism 
and writing in.London. Her first 
work was to producea TV play 
based on her book, 117 Days, in 
which she acted herself. This is 
how she was launched in the 
numerous anti-apartheid circles 
in England. She continued to 
write for various newspapers and 
magazines, while also teaching 
Sociology at Durham University. 
In England anti-South African 


. writing was: her primary concern, 


but she also produced two books, 
The Barrel of a Gun (a study of 
coups in Africa) and Portrait 


H 


band of 156 freedom . 


the marathon Treason . 


Й 


: i i . : 
_convicted of murder and like offences and sentenced 
. to life imprisonment. But the court has now turned 

the tables and it has been held that life convicts are 

not entitled to the benefit of Section 428. ( This is a 

matter which requires urgent intervention by Parlia- 

ment. While at it, Parliament may also consider 

the repeal of Section 433A, which restricts the 
‘power to remit and commute sentences. ] 





of Libya, sub-titled ‘The Elusivé 
Revolution'. 

. While Ruth lived in England, 
her heart was in Southern Africa. 
Soon after the independence of. 
Mozambique in 1975 she chose 
to go there, having been offered 
a teaching assignment at the 
Centre for African Studies of the 
Eduardo Mondlane University in 
Maputo. At the University she . 
not only pursued academic work, 
but conducted research on the 
practical needs of Mozambique’s 
socialist economy. 

Her decision to live in Maputo 
was prompted by her desire to 
move closer to the frontline, 
though she knew thàt the South 
African security force had killed 
a number of South African 
leaders and personnel in the 
former Portuguese territory. She 
knew that,she too would be their 
target. For, she prophetically 
wrote in 717 Days: “When they 
left me in my house at last I was 
convinced that it. was not the 
end, that they would come again.” 

Ruth First was killed by a 
letter bomb obviously sent to 
her by the agents of her racist 
enemies. Is it not a tragic irony 
that Eduardo Mondlane, the fou- 
ndér of Mozambique's liberation 
struggle after whom the univer- 
sity where Ruth died was named, 
was also killed in Dar-es-Salaam 


` by a letter bomb sent by Portu- 


guese fascist agents? 
Ruth’s family chose to bury 
her -in Maputo next to thirteen 


. South African civilian martyrs, 


who were kiled by the South 
African army last year, when the 


- latter came looking for an alleged 


African National Congress base 


.in Matola, an outskirt of the 
Mozambique capital. П 
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REPORT FROM CHATTISGARH . 


et ve r 


Forests, Villagers and Exploiters 


BHARAT DOGRA 


SEVERAL villages on Dalli-Manpur road, in Durg 
and Rajnandgaon districts of Chattisgarh, may 
still appear picturesque to outsiders. but for the 
villagers their greenery has been destroyed. Trees 
still stand firm around these villages, but these are 
‘not the trees of old. Natural forests over hundreds 
of acres of Jand have been clear felled, and in their 
place plantations have been raised of sagwan (and 
to a more limited extent of bamboo). 

As the villagers of Angaar say, and what they 
say is confirmed by other villagers living near these 
plantations, in return for measly wages for tree- 
felling and plantation work paid several years back, 
they have been deprived of the most important 
support of their life-system. The villagers of Angaar 
recall that nearly ten years back, when the ‘forest 
near their village was destroyed, some labourers 
were brought from outside for this purpose, and 
some local villagers also obtained work at Rs 2 to 
Rs 2.50 per day. Subsequently they obtained some 






Н 


maining natural forests has also become much more 
restricted than before. - 
‘Villagers living near plantations like those of 
Angaar, now depend increasingly on trees growing 
on their land for meeting their minimum needs of 
fuel and fodder. However this tree wealth is also 
being rapidly destroyed and transported as timber 
to cities, thanks to the collusion between contrac- 
tors and Forest officials. On paper, the trees be 
long to the villagers, and when this is sold a fair 
price to the villager at fixed rates is supposed to be 
ensured. However in practice the illiterate villager, 
having little or no knowledge of the rules and regu- 
lations and the fixed price, has no direct contact 
with the official purchaser and everything moves at 
the dictates of contractors. 
the trees to be felled, more or less unilaterally fix 
the throwaway price to be given to the villagers, ob- 
tain their signatures on documents and on this basis 
obtain permission from Forest officials, supervise 


It is they who select . 


more work at Rs 3 per day when plantation work ' the felling operations and then sell the timber at the 
was undertaken. For this small gain, their permia- high, officially fixed rates. In addition, they in- 
nent source of fuel, fodder and food was snatched —dulge in two other irregularities which bring them 
away from them. | 2 í 

The new plantation is as near to their homes as free of charge and sell it in the Open market and in- 
the old forest was, but.they are forbidden from  dulge in illegal felling in nearby reserved forests 


entering it. If they are found gathering wood inside 
the forest, they arelikely to be forced to pay a 
fine (or bribe), or their sickle may be taken away 
and returned only on payment of Rs 5 or 10. 

In any case these new plantations (in Bastar 


‚ .district a large area has been brought under pine 


M 


plantations), even if they were thrown open to the 
villagers, cannot meet their needs in the way the 
old forests did. Their most important need from 
forests is for fodder, and sagwan leaves are not 
eaten by cattle. In the natural forest the mixed 


crop of trees used to support a rich undergrowth 


of grass which fed the village cattle, but the sagwan 
trees do not support such undergrowth. Since the 
naturalforests were destroyed the villagers have 


been experiencing a serious scarcity of fodder, and 


under the cover of felling trees on villagers’ land. 

` While fairly complex regulations have been laid 
down to check the plunder of this tree wealth by 
the (officially banned) contractors, it is often they 
who mastermind the entire operation while the role 
of the villager is confined to affixing his thumb im- 
pression wherever he is asked to and gratefully 
accepting the few rupees thrust into his hands, ` 

, When I asked some villagers regarding the likely 
impact of the destruction of natural forests on agri- 
culture and water supply, my guide dismissed the 
'suggestion as he saw no link between the two. 
However the villagers immediately understood my 
question and protested to my companion that there 
was certainly a relationship between dwindling 
forests and. lower productivity in agriculture. As 


the mortality rate among cattle has increased. the broad-leaf species of trees having rich potential 
Inthe old days, when the villagers lived under 'of soil and water conservation were destroyed 
the protective shade of the traditionl forests, even ‘water sources started .drying up gradually. While 
during days of scarcity they did not remain. hungry the fertility rich leaf-fall of the natural forests was 
as wild fruits could Бе plucked and roots dug out а blessing for the soil, the leaves of the sagwan 
from the forests, but now,.as a villager said, you hurt the fertility of agricultural land. And the 
cannot eat teakwood. Even from the old species of villagers insisted that rainfall has become more. un- 
bamboo the villagers used to get an edible seed ‘reliable and erratic after the destruction of forests 
called ‘pasiya’. Similarly they have been deprived —this year also these villages face drought. ' 
of other sources food and oilseeds including mahua, 
kusum, chiraunji and anvla. `° ў ` derived from forests have been steadily diminishing 
Side by side with the large-scale replacement of ‘their harassment. at the hands of Forest officials has 
natural forests by man-made plantations, the villa- "been on the increase. In most cases the villagers 


- gers say their entry into and utilisation of the re- .- have to pay bribes for meeting, even partially, their 
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While the benefits the villagers traditionally 
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. further profits—they obtain a lot of ‘reject’ timber `, 
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legitimate requirements for house repairs. Indeed 
even in cases where the villagers use only old timber 
for house repair, they still have to pay a bribe to 
the . guard for fear that he will implicate them іп a 
case of forest theft. Several huts.we saw were badly 
in need of repair, supported by worn-out and insect- 
eaten wood, but those who lived there had litte 


or other timber for carrying out repairs. 
The villagers regularly, specially at hárvest time, 


.pay Forest officials bribes in the form of agricul- 


tural produce, not in return: for any special favours 
but mostly just to avoid incurring their wrath. 
When these officials visit the villages the villagers 


liquor) for them. ‘Sometimes the honour of vil- 
lage women has to be sacrificed to. аррёаѕе them. 


cial’s mistress for several days and had recently 


- Once when the villagers formed a cooperative 
society to obtain bamboo for cottage scale industry, 
the ‘officials were very angry as they were not get- 
ting any cutin these transactions. Finally, the co- 
operative broke down due to their non-cooperation 
and its organiser, a person from Mahamaya, was 
implicated іп a false case and sent to jail. . 

Not far from Dalli-Manpur road is the Boga 
Tola-Soma Tola area which recently witnessed 
another form of repression which is being expe- 


in this region. The most significant feature of rural 
life in Chattisgarh region -in recent years has been 
the large-scale alienation of the land owned 
by Harijans and Adivasis. Bribing revenue officials, 


| money-lending, usé of brute force ate some of the 
more commen methods by which the big landlords `- 
|; and others have been steadily depriving the poor 


people of their small plots of land. Land hunger 
being acute among these deprived people, they have 
been anxious to bring under cultivation vacant land, 
including land owned by the Forest Department. : 

Some Forest officials have taken advantage of 


; thi$. land hunger and given these landless people 


permission to bring under cultivation some land in 
return for some payment. These people are not 
aware of the legitimacy or .otherwise of the permis- 
sion they get from lower level officials. At the time 
of harvest these officials generally demand a share 
of the.crop. Sometimes the villagers, suffering from 
drought and.other problems, ‚тау not be able to 


‘cope with the increasing demands of the officials, 


sometimes the officials may change and, sometimes 
there may be pressure from above’ to use this land 


villagers may be evicted from the land which they 
labour and after dissipating their savings in bribing 
Ё} Another possibility was described Бу a tribal 
region. For redistribution of land generally. no 


ye 


often have to arrange ‘murga’ and 'daru' (meat апі: 


officials. This naturally causes extreme resentment.. 


leader whom we met.in Tolum village of Parabaras. 


hope of getting the badly needed supply of bamboo: * 


£ 


The latest case we heard of was of a minor girl of : 
. Herkutumb village who was forced to be an offi- . 


. given birth to'a child; The fatherless girl and her 
‘mother are in extreme distress, we were told. ` 


ы 


^. rienced . frequently by villagers living near forests 


for plantation work.. Due to all these reasons, the .. , 


cleared for cultivation after several days of hard . 


^ huts. 


| big landlords. But when Ministers visit this region, 


a big show of land distribution among the Harijans | 


and Adivasis is needed, and often land belonging 
to` the ' Forest Department is distributed! ,The. 
allottees work hard to bring this land under culti- 


vation, but as soon as they succeed in doing so, ·. 


harassment begins to get them to vacate the land. 

There can be no two opinions about the need to 
preserve forest wealth. But the causes of defores- 
tation have to be understood in a wider context. 
When some trees are felled and land is cleared for 
cultivation by some landless peasant families, then 
the apparent destroyers of forest appear to be these 
landless families, but the real culprits are those 
landlord-moneylenders who deprived them of their 
land and forced them to seek some land outside 
their village. When at a later stage the police come 
to evict these ‘illegal occupants of forest land’, 
they should indeed be asked to. punish the Forest 
officials who initially gave false hopes to these 
. people to get bribes. 

In Boga Tola-Soma Tola region also deprived 
peasants had cleared and occupied a piece of land. 
After some time their village was raided by police- 
men who destroyed their huts and carried away 
their belongings: A plantation drive’ was started 
‘to plant sagwan saplings on this land. The peasants - 
started uprooting the saplings as soon as they were 
planted. Several protesting men were arrested. At 
this stage the activists of Chattisgarh Mukti 
Morcha, an organisation dedicated to the cause of 
the rural oppressed, stepped in.and secured their 
release. The peasants were also organised to protect - 
their fields and huts. 

Similarly in Kachardih village in Mahasamund 


- 


tehsil 14 Harijan families were evicted by the police . 


on April 23 from the Forest Department's vacant 
land which had been cultivated by these families for 
four to five years. „Тһе police razed their huts to 
the ground — at а time when almost all men had 
left for the district headquarters in Raipur to appeal 
for relief. . Several women and children were cook- 
ing or eating when they were dragged out of the 
Several belongings of the villagers were also 
- carried away by the police. Some elderly persons 
like 70-year-old Kirit Ram and 75-year-old Munna 
Bai were injured in the brutal use of force at the 
time of eviction. According to an investigation 
report prepared by the Chattisgarh Jungal Bachao 
Samiti, these familiés were settled here on the 
initiative of a Ranger and Deputy Ranger; the map 
given by them is still in the possession of these 
Harijans. It has also been pointed out in the report 
‚ that the Jand meant for distribution among the 
poor is occupied in Kachardih village by some rich 
and powerful families. It has also been discovered 
in and around this village that when. poor farmers 
are evicted from, disputed land; such land passes 
directly or indirectly to influential persons. 

Another frequent cause of discontent among 
tribals and other villagers living near the forest is 
the policy regarding minor produce. Not only are 
the minor produce like oilseeds, fruits and useful. 
leaves becoming scarce with the dwindling natural 
forests and their clear felling at some places, but in 
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addition the policies regarding their use are such 
that the poor villagers who collect this minor pro- 
duce get minimal benefits while contractors reap a 
rich harvest in each collection season; and state 
‘revenue from this source has also been rising. 

Ram Ghulam Thakur, an,activist of Lok Dal 


' based in Baghbahra town, described his experiences 
in this context — what he told us was confirmed ' 


by other sources. Ram Ghulam has been campaign- 
ing against the smuggling of forest produce, rice 
and liquor in the Madhya Pradesh. Orissa border 
.area and also organising the. labourers engaged in 


the collection of tendu leaves. The labourers in his 
region get only Rs 4.50 for delivering 100 gaddis: 


of tendu leaves; each gaddi containing 50 leaves. 
During the one-month plucking season in summer, 
they used to start from home at 4 a.m..and returned 
home at 12 after collecting leaves. The rest of the 
day was spent in packing the leaves in gaddis. No 
matter how hard a family worked, it was generally 
“not able to deliver more than 100 gaddis. 

Ram Ghulam organised the labourers and they 
struck work, demanding a minimum wage of Rs 7. 
Due to the short duration of the plucking season, 
‘and the considerable loss they would suffer if the 
workers did not resume work, the contractors had 
to relent and the wage rate was raised. 

Prior to plucking tendu leaves, during January 
when unemployment is high in these villages, con- 
tractors also engage labourers for a preliminary 
operation known as ‘chepa kataan’ of tendu trees. 
Taking advantage of the rampant unemployment, 
they pay the workers only Re 1.50 and sometimes 
even less for this work. Ram Ghulam organised a 
movement against this but it was not successful. 


By now not only the smugglers and contractors. 


but also policemen and officials who had links with 
them were determined to crush Ram Ghulam. He 
was arrested and made to march nearly 17 km, 
encircled by policemen. Ram Ghulam alleges that 
the plan was to kill him on the way, but this could 
not be carried out because the workers came to 
know of this and followed the police party. Later, 
externment proceedings were- started ‘against him 


‚ to force him to leave the district. 


Corruption has acquired such dimensions that 
particular posts in the Forest Department are auc- 


tioned at fabulous rates, a racket that is alleged to i 


have been responsible for the removal recently of a 
Forest Minister. Clearly such massive amounts of 


` money could not be dished out by officials to poli- . 


ticians unless they were sure of recovering them 
in the prize posting. 

In recent months a lot has been heard about the 
activities of alleged Naxalities in Bastar district. 
According to informed sources, the areas in which 
they are active do not have the traditional exploita- 
tion of the landless or the small peasant by big 
landlords; instead, it is, harassment of Villagers at 
the hands of Forest officials which is the main 
cause of discontent.. Rather than spend massive 
amounts of money on providing a large number of 
jeeps to the police and take other such steps to hunt 
‘Naxalites’ the Government will do well to remove 
the basic causes of discontent. Шш 
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National Security : A. Sub-continental Approach 


x 


SYED SHAHABUDDIN 


‘TBE international system today, the UN notwith- 

standing; cannot guarantee the security of 
nations. Power continues to be the idiom of inter- 
national relations. And power is still defined largely 
in terms of military and economic capability. In 
recent years, the military occupation of Afghanistan 
by the USSR, China’s attack on Vietnam, Vietnam’s 
invasion of Kampuchea, Iraq’s aggression against 
Iran, Israel’s bombing of Lebanon and Iraq, Argen- 
tina’s military occupation of the Falkland Islands 


-have shown the ineffectiveness of the UN system and 


the apathy of the international comity to the blatant 


use of force to the point of legitimisation. In any. 


case the UN system was never meant to deter a 
great power, itself a guardian angel of international 
law and order, but the main weakness of the UN 
system lies in the discrepancy between distribution 
of power outside and the dispersal of voting power 


inside. In the world of today, therefore, to resort to 


unilateral disarmament is to court disaster, although 
most nation-states can hardly afford the cost of 
defence preparedness against all possible threats. 


The security of a nation-state against external 
threat can be sought neither in the UN system nor in 
autonomous and self-sufficient existence but in its 
interaction with the regional and international 
environment. Every nation-state must define its 
national objectives; must identify its adversaries — 
actual and potential; must look at their capabilities, 
independent of their intentions or declarations, and 
must seek to match those capabilities at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Coming to our own situation, India is an impor- 
tant and active member of the international com- 
munily, industrially and technologically one of 
the most’ advanced, despite abysmal poverty, mili- 
tarily one of the most powerful, perhaps possessing 


-the fourth largest military establishment in the 


world, lying at the crossroads of strategic sea lanes, 
in a geographically, historically and culturally iden- 
tifiable region whose core it forms, the region of 
South Asia lying between the Himalayas and the 
Indian Ocean. 

The national objective of the Indian people is to 
secure their independence, sovereignty: and territo- 
rial integrity, to maintain political stability, to 
promote social cohesiveness and national integra- 
tion, and to achieve economic well-being of the 
masses through planned development and gradual 
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transformation through democratic means, іп a 
climate of peace. ` 


Except for some areas of Jammu and Kashmir, 
occupied by Pakistan on one side and by China on 
the other, India has no outstanding territorial dis- 
pute of any significance with any of its neighbours 
nor any territorial ambitions. It has not opted for 
any messianic role, has no ideology to export and 
therefore no reason to subvert any other state. It 
has the tradition of playing an active role in inter- 
national affairs independently or as a member of 
the Non-aligned Group or of the Group of 77 — 
the efforts being directed at ‘preservation of world 
peace and promotion of international cooperation 
which would promote and accelerate the economic 
development of the developing and the under- 
developed world, of which India forms a part. 

There are obvious limits to India's military role 
and capability. It cannot fight the super-powers and 
it cannot fight against the industrialised world. The 
Third World or the smaller states on the periphery 
of the sub-continent do not pose a threat. So only 
China and Pakistan have traditionally fitted the 


. adversary role, as expérience has shown. 


There is, however, a distinction between China 
and Pakistan. China is a Great Power and a 
nuclear weapon state, a bigger and stronger state 
lying outside South Asia. Pakistan is a weaker and 
smaller state and a non-nuclear weapon state so far 
and forms part of the region. Our approach to them 


cannot, therefore, be symmetrical and indeed has 


not been. i 


We have fought both. We defeated Pakistan in 
1948, 1965 and 1971. China gave us a bloody nose 
in 1962. Subsequently, China became a nuclear 
weapon state with a delivery system of its own. In 
our strategic calculatións, whatever might be said 
for public consumption and record, our military 
capacity is not keyed to wrest Aksai Chin from 
China in the foreseeable future, and our strategists 
assume that China does not have the capacity or 
the intention to enter the plains below the Hima- 
layas and the situation can be managed with a 
deterrent force along the Himalayas. China thus no 
longer figures оп our^mental and psychological 
horizon. So we are left with Pakistan, 

Todeed botn India and Pakistan have been 
militarily, politically and diplomatically obsessed 
and enmeshed with each other. They See each other 
as adversaries, distrust each other and view each 
step taken by the other with suspicion and con- 
tinuously react to. each other. Their defence pre- 
paredness is also largely based on' this knowledge 
of each other's actual or potential capabilities. 

This mutual perception not only runs counter to 


; 25 


the strategic reality of the geographica! unity of the 
sub-continent but also reduces the total force of the 
sub-continent effectively deployable against any 
external threat to insignificant proportions. This 
mutual perception has led to a wasteful arms race 
between the two, as new generations of aircraft and 
tanks come out of foreign assembly lines, from one 
level of sophistication to the next, sometimes going 
even beyond immediate assimilation but always 
cutting deeper and deeper into social expenditure. 
The arms race has acted as a brake on economic 
development and is now threatening to acquire a 
nuclear dimension. So enraptured and mesmerised 
are they by each other's gaze into a permanent and 
continuous confrontation that the larger inter- 
national issues, the construction of a new inter- 
national economic order, tlie quest to bridge the 
gap between world affluence and world poverty, 
between the industrialised and non-industrialised 
worlds, and historic movements like the resurgence 
of Islam as a force, the Arab-European rapproche- 
ment, the sharpening scramble between: the super- 
. powers for energy resources, the re-emergence of 
Japan and. Germany and the march of Russia 
towards the Arabian Sea, seem to pass them by. 
This thinking is out of date and time has come for 
the states of the sub-continent to think of defence 
not in narrow national but wider regional terms. 


The security of individual states in the sub- 
continent against external threat is inter-dependent. 
The emphasis must, therefore, shift from intra- 
regional confrontation to the defence of the region 
as a whole, to its protection from the cold war and 
from other storm-clouds gathering on the horizon. 
The occupation of Afghanistan by the USSR has 
brought into sharp focus the historic fact that never 
in our long history has an Indus-based power con- 
quered the Gangetic plain but an Oxus-based 
power, 
always moved into the Indus Valley and, having 
established itself there, extended its sway eastward 
as far as its momentum could carry it. 


Since South Asia is a strategic region of impor- 
tance.to all powers with a global role, foreign in- 
fluences will continue to operate and seek a receptive 
soil and market for their surplus military stores. For 
China, USA, USSR or even an emergent state in 
West Asid ог South-East Asia or an economic giant 
like Japan or FRG, so long as the super-powers in- 
dulge in guerrilla warfare against each other under 
the frozen nuclear balance, the sub-continent will 
remain a target area, more so if it has no internal 
harmony. Acceptability of foreign influence or pre- 
sence by the other states in the sub-continent can 
be reduced only if India is not seen by them as a 
threat, and only if ties of inter-dependence with 
India are seen as being to mutual advantage and 
not merely to enhance India's standing as the 
regional power. 


The emergence of a South Asian Order would 
largely eliminate the Pakistan factor in our dealings 
with China, USSR, USA or West Asia and the 
problem of the Indian Ocean, and would also give 
us a more effective voice in the international stage 

N: 
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firmly holding the Afghan plateau, has. 


as a spokesman of the urges and aspirations of the 
Third World. 

The political will to construct a regime of peace, 
friendship and cooperauon in South Asia should be 
the-starting point for formulating a doctrine for 
security. The regional system must be based on 
equality and not subservience, on military balance 
rather ‘than military superiority, on mutuality of 
benefits in economic and technological cooperation 
-— not on the need for markets for surplus indus- 
trial goods — and must recognise and accept ideo- 
logical and political diversity. 

The cynic may ask: Given the history of confronta- 
tion between India and Pakistan, can the regional 
order be realised? Is it within the realm of possi- 
bility? The answer is: It was not and only now it 
is. Because, however longingly Pakistan may look 
westward, it cannot tow itself away; faced with the 
USSR’s presence in Afghanistan, Pakistan will be 
forced to concede the logic of geography and 
history and admit the convergence of strategic 
interests of the states of the sub-continent. The 
second material change is Pakistan's membership 
of the non-aligned group which should preclude the 
possibility of Pakistan joining a military alliance 
or providing facilities for foreign bases on its soil. 
A third factor is that Pakistan, as it is today, 
cannot pose a threat to India except at the cost of 
national suicide. And finally, іп the long run, the 
logic of economic development will operate in 
favour of a regional perspective 

‘The USSR factor is the key to the new situation. 
But the escalation of naval presence of great powers 
in the Indian Ocean ‘with the introduction of 
nuclear-powered naval vessels, if not of nuclear 
weapons, and the growing shadow of China over 
the whole of South Asia are also factors which 
point in the same direction. 

Another objection may be raised. How is unity 
of purpose and effort possible while the problem 
of Kashmir remains unresolved? The Kashmir pro- 
blem is not a live issue, even if Pakistan, largely for 
domestic consumption, brings it out of the drawer 
from time to time and dusts it up for ritual display 
before international audiences. States, like indi- 
viduals; have ego problems and shrink from admit- 
ting reality. But the situation on the ground is 


frozen and is likely to get buried under develop- ` 


ments of more far-reaching importance. Whether 
the line of actual contro] is formalised into a de- 
jure international boundary is immaterial, so long 
as both countries have committed themselves to 
respect it and not to use force to change the status 
quo. This may look untidy but history has a habit 
of throwing up loose ends and leaving untidy 
legacies. If there is an understanding of a common 
threat and joint effort to counteract it, neither India 
nor Pakistan will have anything to gain by up- 
setting the status quo in Kashmir; and how much 
territory can they occupy and hold, even after a 
surprise attack? 

Conventional wisdom also dictates: 
India and Pakistan trust each other? How does one 
build up the atmosphere of confidence? My reply is: 
only by taking into account the existing mutual 


how can 


ry 


distrust but adding the political will for securing 
the long-term security of the sub-continent. 

It has to be borne in mind that with their adver- 
sary perception, neither India nor Pakistan can 


suddenly begin trusting each other, but they both: 


realise how detrimental to the point of ‚bankruptcy 
is an arms race between them and how much 
fraught with dire consequences for both is the 
USSR’s occupation of Afghanistan, the naval build- 
up in the Indian Ocean and the military preparation 
across the Himalayas, and how crucial is Pakistan’s 
survival and India’s stability for the security of the 
region. The first consideration will logically push 
them towards disengagement and mutally balanced 
reduction of armed forces along with their common 
borders; the second, towards military alignment and 
evolving a joint defence doctrine and strategy for 
the subcontinent with a role carved out for all states 
therein; the third, towards reducing the fear com- 
plex which Pakistan harbours in relation to India 
and the distrust that India feels towards Pakistan. 
Internal security in each state, which is a product 
of political stability, economic progress and social 
cohesiveness, is an essential element in national 
security. In the case of India, social change without 


disruption is possible only under democratic condi- 


tions. Hindu chauvinism and Muslim communalism 
can be defeated only by practising genuine secular- 
ism. Communism can be countered only through 
implementing a socialist welfare programme. India 
can be knit into one nation only by accepting its 
multi-cultural plurality. Despite the Islamic tie, this 
is as much true of Pakistan. 

- And yet above all this is the question of maxi- 
mising national savings and ensuring optimum 
development. Resources of any society — indig- 
enous and imported — are limited and inadequate 
for the immense tasks it faces. It goes without 
saying that defence cuts into development and yet 
defence is an imperative for national survival. But 


once the political parameters have been spelt out, 


the national interest has been identified, the adver- 
saries have been identified, the limits to defence 
spending can be worked out. With limited resources 
and mounting claims of socio-economic tíansform- 
ation, defence spending must be set at the minimum 
possible, just adequate to defend our independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity against any 
surprise move by adversaries, actua] or potential. 
This is why a No-War Pact with Pakistan is impor- 
tant as it would provide the starting point for 
military disengagement, mutually belanced arms 
limitation with.in-built de-escalation, and finally, 
joint defence of the sub-continent. The political 
Objective, therefore, should be de-escalation of the 


. Indo-Pakistan arms race and even its reversal in 


due course; military weapons should be limited to 
acquisition of just adequate defensive capability by 
each side in response to tbe known offensive capa- 
bility of the other and of just adequate retaliatory 
capability to inflict unacceptable damage.on the 
other, should it make a false move. 


THE long-term strategic scenarios are reduced to 
four options: 
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(i) A South Asian Order in which the states of 
South Asia jointly undertake the defence of the 
tegion against any external threat. 


(ii) A permanent state of intra-regional confron- 
tation with foreign elements inevitably sucked into 
a divided house. 


(iii) A part of the region other than India going 
under the umbrella of one of the great powers and. 
exerting pressure on the regional power, namely, 
India. . 


(iv), The Akhand Bharat option of unifying the 
sub-continent into one state, a task incapable of 
achievément in the foreseeable future. 

A coherent formulation of the long-term national 
security doctrine for India and other states in the 
sub-continent can be expressed in the following 
terms: (1) South Asia is a viable region defined by 
geography and history and, despite multiplicity of 
states, an area of intensive economic and social and 
cultural intercourse. (2) India'is the most important, 
developed and powerful country in the region. 
India is, therefore, a regional power. (3) India 
is regarded as a threat, if not as a rival, by the 
Second-ranking state, namely Pakistan, and vice 
versa, and the stabilisation of India-Pakistan inter- 
action is the sine quo non ofthe security of the 
region as a whole. (4) India has a major inter- 
national role with the primary responsibility for 
defending the region against powerful forces on its 
horizon — land-based or sea-based — shared to the 
extent of their capacity by other states of the region. 
(5) The region, given constraint of resources and 
demands of societal transformation, can best be 
defended if the states ofthe region do not work at 
cross-purposes and dissipate their resources but 
deliberately develop a sense of joint responsibility 
leading to an appropriate division of labour. (6) A 
well-integrated region with a regional personality 
of its own -will be the best deterrent against the 
play of foreign influence and external intervention 
and will command a bigger voice in international 
negotiations on matters of common concern. (7) 
Every state in the region must try to achieve politi- 
calstability, economic progress and social integra- 
tion within the national community. (8) Deliberate: 
efforts must’ be directed at scaling down hostility 
and confrontation bstween India and Pakistan over ^ 
the decade of the 80s. This can best be achieved: 
(a) by each maintaining just adequate deterrent 
strength against a surprise move by the other; (b) 
by progressively reducing the level of Indo-Pak mili- 
tary balance; and (c) by freezing the Kashmir pro- 
blem. (9) By promoting cooperation and exchange 
of goods, services and ideas and people, knowledge, 
skills and technology and maintaining constantly a 
meaningful dialogue for the purpose, through speci- 
aly devised mechanisms and institutions, regional 
inter-dependence must be actively and steadily built 
up through integrated development planning for the 
region as a whole. (10) The states in the region 
must adopt;a common policy towards and maintain 
good relations with the major powers but without 
involving them in their bilateral problems or pro- 
blems internal to the region.) ' 
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А ‘Moral’ Weapon 
Against MNCs . © 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN. 


"THERE have been two recent examples of a novel 
kind of consumer resistance.by members of the 
public in the rich nations to protest against the 
behaviour of MNCs in poor countries. They signify 
the birth of a potent new weapon in the fight 
against MNC power, with important possibilities 
for the future. | E 
One is the boycott by Swedish doctors of Ciba- 
Geigy’s products in protest against this firm's 
continued sale of clioquinol drugs (anti-diarrhoeals) 
in the Third World, despite the proven side-effects 
of lower limb paralysis and .optic nerve damage. 
The other is the more widespread boycott of all 
Nestle products by consumer groups in UK, Canada, 


USA, West Germany and other countries, in protest . 


against this company's continued unethical pro- 
motion of baby food in Third World countries. In 
both instances the boycott extends to products 
other than the "guilty" ones. This is interesting 
because the products under attack are those which 
the MNCs could not possibly promote in a big way 
among consumers іп the rich nations who are 
informed, aware of hazards and are also protected 
by the vigilance of the regulating authorities in 
their own countries. А 

In other words, these аге two examples of moral 
boycott campaigns, based on ethical principles, 
aimed at creating strong adverse publicity for the 
firms in question, and mounting, tremendous moral 
pressure on them to abandon marketing strategies 
which take advantage of the ignorant and the 
vulnerable. The success of this approach has been 
seen in the sharp drop in profits of these firms. 
And having been hit where it hurts most, these firms 
have started anti-boycott moves in an effort to 
restore their image in the eyes of the world public. 

"The Nestle boycott started in 1977 in the USA. 
By 1979 it had spread to Australia and New 
Zealand, and the boycott now covers West Germany, 
Canada, UK and Sweden. 
„Asia and Latin America are reportedly considering 
launching Nestle boycott in their regions. A press 
release from the International Baby Food Action 
Network (IBFAN) says that the boycott is *working 
'so well that Nestle has launched an expensive and 
deceptive campaign to convince the public that the 
boycott is no longer -necessary, by claiming that 
Nestle, now fully accepts the WHO Code on baby 
food marketing. However, WHO recently rejec- 
ted Nestle's watered down version of the code and 
IBEAN has spread the warning that the boycott is 
not over. : А ` . 

Nestle's profits are reported to have dropped. 16 
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Groups in South-East. 


- addicted to ‘Nescafe’. 


per cent in 1980. Though its sales proceeds apparent* ` 
ly increased last year, most of it was due to high in- 
flation rates and in terms of actual volume Nestle’s 
sales have stagnated. The tremendous impact of the 


. boycott was summed up by Business International 


which described it as "devastating" and. said: “In 
the future the boycott will stand asan example for 
other campaigns.” Since the boycott began, Nestle 
has become sufficiently sensitive to cut down on 
direct advertising. But this firm’s most effective 
promotion has always been through health person- 
nel, and this continues unabated in Third World 
countries including India. 

Only a couple of months ago-I heard of an 
example in Calcutta: A two-day-old baby born in a 
posh maternity clinic suddenly became so ill that 
it had to be put on a glucose-saline drip. It was 
found later that the nurse had given the baby 
Lactogen (despite the mother having plenty.of milk) 
but the doctor in charge denied that this was the 
cause. Yet it was learnt that the particular nurse 
was subsequently dismissed. The question is: What 
was a tin of Nestle's baby food doing in that clinic 
in the first place? For every baby that falls ill there 
may be umpteen more that don't but which are 
sent home from the clinic firmly hooked on the 
product, with the mother's milk fast on the way to 
drying up through lack of stimulation. And how 
many such clinics and hospitals are there in the 
whole country where Nestle's tentacles are : still 
firmly lodged despite the WHO Code? | 

Coming back to the boycott, Nestle’s desperate 
counter-attack efforts were revealed last year by 
the Washington Post. Instead of openly. challenging 
the boycotters, Nestle decided to introduce ‘credible’ 
third-party spokesmen, apparently having no links 
with Nestle, to speak from an ‘impartial’ position, 
defending the firm and discrediting the boycotters. 
Thus it came about that in late 1980, Fortune 
published an article attacking religious leaders 
associated with the boycott as “Marxists marching 
under the’ banner ‘of Christ". To make the most 
capital out of the article Nestle allegedly gave 
25,000 dollars to the Ethics and Public Policy 
Centre headed by a senior government official, 
Ernest Lefever. Reprints of the Fortune article were . 
sent by EPPC to several thousand ‘opinion makers’. 
But the ‘chocolate connection’ when exposed 
boomeranged on Lefever, costing him his nomina- 
tion as Reagan’s Assistant Secretary of State for 
Human Rights, 

' In the words of Dr Stephen Joseph, a former top 
USAID health official, “Тһе Nestle boycott should 
continue and even intensify. For, it has proved an 
effective tool in cracking the wall of industry’s non- 
attention.”' Dr Joseph had resigned in protest 
against the USA's negative vote against the WHO - 
Code in May 1981. i 

A typical example of the concern felt by individual 
boycotters is reflected in this letter to Nestle from 
Sarah Keller of Los Angeles: “My children love 
Nestle Qui. My husband and I are virtually 
But we will no longer be 
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buying these or your other products. We have 
learned about the suffering your advertising of 
infant formula causes. You are a large company. 
Individually we don't have much power over your 
actions. But our.outrage joins with that of many 


others and together we will boycott Nestle products: 


until you change." . } 

The resolve of thousands of individual boycotters 
adds up to a cumulative effect. When a Canadian 
boycott activist asked a Nestle marketing manager 


if the boycott was making any impact, the reply. 


was: “ОҒ course. Every time a consumer comes 
into a store and makes a conscious decision not to 
buy one of our products, it hurts us.” 


The Ciba-Geigy boycott is of course on a smaller ` 


scale, but the principle is the same. According to 
a letter published in the Lancet last year, quoting 
a Swedish newspaper, between 1976 and 1980, sales 
of Ciba-Geigy products duplicated by other firms 
fell by 38.5 per cent. Sales of products which could 
be replaced by similar but not identical ones fell 
‘by 12.2 per cent. After veterinary doctors also 
joined the boycott, sales of replaceable veterinary 
products fell by 22.5 per cent. 

The campaign against clioquinol drugs has spread 
to the Third World and has been stepped up after 
Social Audit of UK published a leaflet on the sub- 
ject. Bangladesh banned it this June and Malaysia 
followed suit in August. A campaign has begun 
in Indonesia. Is this why Ciba-Geigy feels: a need 
for ‘third party’ endorsement of its product? In 
September Indian newspapers published prominently 
a UNI item, quoting an article in the New York 
Times, that India is continuing to import Ciba- 
Geigy's Enterovioform (a clioquinol drug) because 
its “benefits outweigh its risks". Note that Ciba- 
Geigy no longer denies there are risks as it used to. 
That argument won't wash any more. Today the 
benefits-outweigh-risks argument has become a 
convenient platform for pushing hazardous pro- 
ducts in the Third World. The question is: whose 
benefits, whose risks? 

It is amazing how easily the press can become 
sometimes willing and sometimes unwitting 'third 
party’ sponsors of MNC products. What better 
than to get a reporter to file the company’s view- 
point in the garb of ‘news’? If thé paper has credi- 
bility, then a little PR gets successfully put across 
as solid fact and no money spent either. .This 
September, the Calcutta daily, Telegraph, published 
an item under the. heading ‘Dispute over ban on 
drugs’. It was straight PR for the hormone pre- 
gnancy testing drug and an obvious response to the 
media campaign against it. Besides defending the 
drug, the report made a number of false claims, the 
most blatant being a statement that medical autho- 
rities including WHO support the marketing-of the 
drug. This is so barefaced that one wonders how 
the industry spokesmen even dare to utter it to the 

Tess. 
Operation Boycott of Nestle and Ciba-Geigy is 
a measure of the initiative sympathisers in the 
West are prepared to take towards fighting for fair 
treatment of Third World consumers. These boy- 
cotts, as well as the devious counter-attacks resor- 
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‘Guidelines’ Controversy 


Nestle, the world’s largest manufacturer of infant 
formula, has adopted “comprehensive” changes in its 
Third World marketing policies which appear to bring 
it in line with WHO guidelines, former Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie, said in Washington last month, 
according to Los Angeles Times-Washington Post News 
Service. The news item was published in the Telegraph, 
Calcutta (October 20, 1982). The report adds: 

But leaders of a five-year international boycott 
against Nestle products said that while the changes 
represented а “few more steps forward", they were 
still not sufficient to meet the code. 

Muskie, who chairs an outside commission set up by 
Nestle to monitor the Swiss company’s compliance 
with the WHO infant formula marketing code, said 
the company has "responded fully" to recommenda- 
tions from his commission to improve its sale instruc- 
tions to Nestle representatives around the world. 

“We will judge Nestle by what it does in the field," 
said Lean Margulies, who chairs the Infant Formulá 
Action Coalition (INFACT) Board, a grass-roots group 
that coordinates the Nestle boycott supported by more 
than 100 national groups. : 

INFACT board member Edward Baer added, “We 
want to see further changes and activities in the field 
fulfilled. Then we will call off the boycott and turn to 
other American companies". 

Nestle is the only major infant formula company 
that has outlined its intentions to comply with the 
voluntary WHO “International Code of Marketing of 
Breast Milk Substitutes," which was passed by.a 118-1 
vote by the United Nations in 1981. The United States 
cast the dissenting vote, 

After announcing its intention to comply with the 

. code, Nestle sent instructions to its staff interpreting 
the code earlier this year, but its interpretation came 
under criticism from the boycott groups as well as the 
United Nations Children's Fund. 

In May, Muskie was named to head a seven-member. 
Audit Commission funded by Nestle to police its per- 
formance. The commission issued its first quarterly 
report.in September. 

,Muskie said that changes Nestle adopted would 
discourage independent retail marketers from pro- 
moting infant formula at any point-of-sale, apply the 
code for use by children of any age rather than just 
babies under five months of age as critics had charged, 
provide free or reduced-cost supplies of infant formula 
only to infants who cannot breast-feed, stop routine 
provision of infant formula samples to health wor- 
kers for their own children and clarify that there 
should be no advertising or other forms of promotion 
of infant formula to mothers, pregnant women or the 
general public. ` 

Boycott supporter Baer argued, however, that the 
company guidelines “їо not meet our concerns” about 
samples, promotion, and advertising. At a separate 
press conference, the INFACT group said that it had 
recently received claims of 30 violations by Nestle of 
the WHO code from eight nations. 

Muskie, visibly angry about the group's charges, said 
that his commission had not yet received a single 
specific complaint and urged the critics to present 
their cases in detail to his commission. 





ted to by the firms, are important pointers for 
future action. They also contain some; impor- 
tant lessons — lessons that we in India.would do 
well to learn since we seem to have forgotten that 
the weapon of the moral boycott had been invented 


-by our own Mahatma long before the West had 


woken up to Nestle's baby food scandal. D ` >- 
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‚ Truth about War on Poverty 


R.C. DUTT 


BUREAUCRACY AND THE POOR 
— CLOSING THE GAP: Edited by 
David C. Korten and Felips B. Alfonso; 
published for the Asian Institute of 
Management, Manila; McGraw-Hill 
International Book Company; pp 243; 
price not given. 


és AFTER three decades of develop- 
ment effort it is estimated” says 
the blurb of the publication under 
review, “that 780 million people in 
developing countries continue to live 
in absolute poverty, bypassed even by 
those development programmes inten- 
ded expressly for their benefit." But 
what type of development programmes 
’ have bypassed the poor and the 
wretched of this earth, and why? To 
answer these questions one must àsk 
why millions are still so poor, specially 
in the modern age when science and 
technology have opened up almost 
limitless possibilities for growth and 
development? Why has advance of 
science and technology resulted in 
wasteful consumption in consumer 
societies, instead of assuring these 
millions a decent standard of living? 
Historically, barring attempts іп the 
present century to establish socialist 
Societies, social structures have never 
been built round the concept of social 
justice. They have been built to give 
advantage to a few, to ensure that 


Ac 


these few have a disproportionate share 


of the total available production. This 
has been justified, as the Preface to 
the publication under review puts it, 
É “by elaborate theories that the poor 
меге” Бу nature inferior or happy in 
their condition or both." This was 
so in feudal times when land, which 
was then the main 'source of produc- 
tion, was owned by a few, and it was 
so also in the succeeding era of capita- 
lism when the capital-intensive means 
of production were again appropriated 
by a few. In the latter era the un- 
balanced social structure spread from 
the national to the international scene, 
and the dichotomy-between the deve- 
loped and the undeveloped countries 
(developing or less developed countries 
as they are euphemistically called) 
was broüght into existence. This was 
necessary to provide. the initial 
accumulation, essential for capitalist 
development in the now developed 
capitalist countries, to be made with 
the help of slave labour, of indented 
^: plantation workers, with tributes from 
. colonies (for example, Home charges 
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in colonial India), and also to ensure a 
regular supply of cheap raw materials 
for industrial processing. 

That phase of colonialism which in- 
cluded political domination is now 
over, but the process has not ended 
even with the promise of plenty for 
ali that the advance of science and 
technology holds out. An increasing 
portion of the growing affiuence that 


science and technology have made . 


possible, instead of being used to 
relieve poverty in the world, is being 
used to create deterrents, military and 
economic, to sustain’ the unjust world 
order. The US proposes to spend 14 
billion dollars to increase its armed 
might, reduce its contributions to 
multilateral financial institutions and 
help only those countries that agree to 
sustain the security system as perceived 
by it. Itis difficult in this situation 
to agree with the editors, Korten and 
Alfonso, when they go on to say in the 
Preface that "pressures of population 
and technology on the fragile balance 
of our planet’s eco-system are compel- 
ling the rich not only to re-examine 
their own life-styles, but also to take 
a greater interest in the life-styles of 
the poor..." 

It is true, as the editors say, that 


“poverty has become salient to’ the . 


powerful and the implications are far- 
reaching,". but there is no sign at the 
international level, nor indeed at the 
national level in most countries, deve- 
loped and undeveloped, that these 
far-reaching implications are being 
grasped. On the contrary, at the 
national level in under-developed coun- 
tries, a distinct danger is emerging of 
the elite groups opting in their class 
interests for the type of development 
dictated by the Western developed 


countries which will condemn the poor- 


in their countries to continued poverty. 

That a .gap exists between the 
bureaucracy and the poor is not 
denied, and that “closing the gap” 
(which is its sub-title) is an important 
subject which the publication has taken 
up has also to be readily admitted. To 
the extent that the gap can be closed 
by changes in organisational structures 
and management techniques, studies 
such as those published in the book are 
welcome. Apart from the depth of the 
studies there isan undoubted concern 
running through all of them to make a 
real contribution to the problem of 
closing the gap, in order to make a suc- 
cess of such development projects. 
Some of the conclusions reached are 
highly significant from the management 
point of view. One such is “the message 
that effective rural development action 
is less likely to be built around detailed 


upfront plans than around leaders 

skilled in creating new visions of the 

possible and in guiding action towards’ 
their accomplishment, and that the 

training of ` development managers ' 
should stress the skills and self-con- 

cepts of the development leader over 

those of the staff analyst." Another 

conclusion equally valid is that “Не 

task requirements of programmes . 
addressed to the rural poor are (often) 
at odds with the culture and structure 
of organisations assigned to implement 
them," and there is therefore a “need 
for sustained investment in the develop- 
ment of organisation with culture and 
structure supportive of the new defini- 
tion of the task." : 


The book which is divided into seven 
parts is based on case studies of deve- 
lopment projects in different parts of + 
the world such as India, Central 
America, Africa and the Philippines. 
The studies have been pooled together 
in Part IV to draw general conclusions. 
Part УП, the last part, turns the focus 
inwards to examine changes in the 
internal structure of ‘‘institutions 
engaged in research and training in 
management and in the social and 
physical sciences which choose to 
assume effective roles in support of 
such agencies..." for such changes 
become necessary for ‘“‘successful tran-' 
sition from (mere) technology transfer 
to true knowledge building...."* 

With allthe earnestness, the analy- 
tical and synthetic thinking (as defined 
at pp 217-18) which have gone into the 
studies which make up the volume, 
there is an' air of unreality about it. 
The tacit assumptions underlying the 
discussions throughout the book are 
(i) that the gap between the bureau- 
cracy and the poor can be made up by 
suitable changes in the structure of the 
organisation dealing with the latter or 


-with the techniques of managing the 


development projects, and (ii) that if 
the gap is closed the problem ‘of 
poverty can be solved substantially, - 
even if not fully. Both these assump- 
tions are unreal. There is no recogni- 
tion of conflict of class interests within 
nations and conflict of what are regard- 
ed as national interests between deve- 
loped and underdeveloped nations, and 
this vitiates both these assumptions. 

To take the first assumption first, 
the bureaucracy is not a group of 
completely detached persons acting on 
the basis of their Own perceptions, so 
that they could be made to act diffe- 
rently if their perceptions could be 
modified by suitable training. The 


` bureaucracy is drawn from the classes 


in society, the great majority of them 
from the middle and upper classes, 
and few, if any, from the class immers- 
edin abject poverty. Even the poor 
among them aspire to be integrated in 
a higher class in society. Their outlook 
and sympathy, specially when there is 
a conflict of interest between different 
rural classes, are, therefore, with the 
higher classes. Besides, whatever their 
personal sympathies may be, they are 
under orders of the government they 
serve, and governments have their class 
sympathies too. The subordinate - 
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bureaucracy cannot be unaffected by 
this outlook. The- Indian experience 
in two important development projects 


bears this out. -Imposition of land. 


ceilings, redistribution of land and 
provision of greater security for the 
actual cultivators as part of ‘the com- 
prehensive — land-reform movement 
failed not so much because bureau- 
cratic methods were at fault, but much 
‘more because the bureaucracy, and 
even the ruling party, at various levels 
had sympathy with the large land- 
owners and made little effort to plug 
legal loopholes or otherwise prevent 
them from bypassing the reform legis- 
lation. Similarly, the community deve- 


lopment experience shows that шеге. 


participative management of projects 
does not prevent the benefit thereof 
being appropriated by the richer and 


the more influential sections "of the. 


rural community. The stranglehold of 
the large land-owners on their tenants 
and share-croppers, and of money- 
lenders on their debtors is so great 
that few members of the weaker sec- 
tions, even if they are nominated to 
participative management committees, 
would dare express views not favoured 
by their **masters." 


The second assumption’ that poverty 
will be substantially removed, if not 
eradicated, if only the bureaucracy 
which administers development schemes 
could be made to.function better, both 
by improving its own structure and by 
changing its methods of management, 
is equally unreal. The lot of the 
poor can at best be temporarily amelio- 
rated but never stabilised on a footing 
of equality with the rich merely as a 
bounty from the latter, whether that 
bounty is a result of awakened con- 
science or of a realisation of their 
enlightened self-interest. Eradication 
of poverty, if it is something more than 

.such temporary amelioration, must 
extend the principle of participation 
from the management of welfare 
schemes to the control and manage- 
ment of the entire national economy. 
. Such extension is of course beyond the 
scope of Management Institutes which 
are.only concerned with the manage- 
ment,of schemes which have been 
brought into existence, but this is a 
constraint which needs to be recognised 
and acknowledged. i 

Management of anti-poverty mea- 
sures in countries where there have 
been no structural changes in the 
economies which gave rise to this 
poverty is in a class ‘different from 
management of commercial and indus- 
trial concerns, for in such countries 
the factors which caused poverty in the 
first instance continue to operate and 
thwart the anti-poverty measures. Even 
the will to continue with these measures 

* until their objectives are at least sub- 
stantially fulfilled cannot be assumed. 
The fate which has overtaken the 

“Pood for Work’? scheme in India is 
aninstance. This factor which is very 
real has received no recognition in the 
study of Bureaucracy and the Poor, and 
that is a serious omission in the excel- 
lent documentation fand analysis that 
the book furnishes.@ 
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“On Iddlies and Dosais и ` `“ 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


VERYTHING in this world has: a 
— beginning, and so has my 
inordinate love for iddlies and 
dosais: for iddlies more than for 


‚ dosais. It was way back in the 


hoary past in dear old Vizag in 
Andhra: and I was only a kid 
when, the thing hit me, as the 
saying is, between wind and 


water. A public-spirited citizen’ 


of Thanjavur from Tamilnadu 
bethought himself of migrating 
to the north and of opening a 
first-class restaurant in our pic- 
turesque town which . worthily 
bears the sobriquet of “Brighton 
of the East”. 


It .was not that we had no 
indigenous eating-houses. In re- 
trospect, І am happy to remind 
myselfthat we had quite a few 
that deserved full-throated adula- 
tion. But the Andhras are, by 
and large, an indolent lot: and, 
in addition, are very hospitable. 
Simultaneously, the housewives 
enjoyed a glorious time as most 
of the cooking-chores. were taken 
away from their hands’ and the 
men caroused in the restaurant 
like nobody’s business. 


For instance, I vividly remem- 
ber my uncle taking me aside and 
whispering: “I wish to spare your 


. ailing aunt some trouble, so please 


step over to Venkatarama lyer's 
: establishment and fill yourself to 

your heart's content". By way of 

clinching the deal, as it were, he 

would place a one-rupee coin 

surreptitiously in my palm: in 

those days a one-rupee coin went 
:a surprisingly long way. 


Where the Thanjavur restau- 
rant had an edge over our indige- 
nous ones was the pervading air 

~of briskness. Besides, the Viza- 
gians love exotic dishes and, , the 
‘more exotic the dishes, the more 


M 


Since then the fame of iddlies 
and dosais has spread far and 
wide, and they. are now as 
familiar in the extreme North as 
they are in the extreme South. 
Before anyone accuses mé: of 
being so much engrossed in mere 
culinary matters, in the, mere 
business of earthly provender, 
let/me take shelter behind that 
prince of essayists and critics, . 
William Hazlitt. Has he not, ina 
famous passage, recorded alike 
his rapture over Rousseau and his 
delectation over the cold bird he 
was eating when he settled down 
to the reading of Le Nouvelle 
Heloise? : | 


It has always puzzled me why 
the Northerners prefer dosais to 
iddlies:: the preference of the | 
Southerners is the other way . 
round. And, being the .“onlie 


‘begetters’’ of these, they have, I 


presume, a peculiar right to be 
‘heard in this context. 


-If there is a heavenly prepara- 
tion, here below, after the Bengali 
rasagollas, it is the South’s iddlies. - 
Iddlies are produced in steam: so 
they are more healthy and more 
conducive to peaceful coexistence 
than dosais, which are fried in 
oil-and, as such, partake of all 
the evils of oleaginous substan- 
ces, including the one of eternally 
spoiling for a fight. They are. 
besides, the more tasteful. ў 


The masala-dosais (а recent 


and а more hybrid dish) are, · ` 


again, more to the taste of the 
Northerners than to that of the 
Southerners. Hilaire Belloc once 
went to a Chinese restaurant’ to 
consume “birds’ nest soup”. His 


. reaction to that traumatic experi- ` 


they love them. By eight in the . 


morning the house would be full, 
and the way we  gorged our- 
selves with the iddlies and dosais 
' would have called for stern: re- 
proof from a prophet of the Old 
Testament had he been present. 


ence is enshrined in the poem ‘he - 
composed on it afterwards: 


* Birds in their nests’ agree — Т 
- With Chinamen, but not with те. - 


The typical Southerner's re- 
action to the new-fangled masala- 
dosais is the same: they “agree, 
with" the Northerners but not 
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* BHEL 15 а name that is trusted tha : 
world over. With manpower that А; ' 
matches the power we paek-70,000 >, 
including 13,500 engineers and trained’ 
technicians. And BHEL has supplied . ^ 
over 23,000 MW worth of power s 
equipment already. J- 


BHEL's R&D сотріех ie at work on а: à 
wide range of development projects, № 
Introducing latest trends in technology 
and working jointly with leading nd 
companies in USA, West. Germany a 
U.K., BHEL looks forward to an 
expanding role in the service of y 
energy and power the word over, с, 










А Pan 


"Stops tn the cosmic cyclo ot ^ 

creation—the Dance of Natarald. 

And now BHEL steps in with power > y 
equipment—to effectively harness i 
sources of energy. 4 


Beginning a quarter century ago, we 
аге now among the leaders. With a 
technological competence that is 
ргочеп. іп products, systems and 
services, in India and the world. 
Salling to about 40 countries the world 
over and providing equipment for 
generation, transmiseion and 
utilization of power. 


Our successes inciude a turnkey 
thermal power station in Libya, ал 
electrification project in Saudi Arabia, 
boilers for 80% of Malaysia's thermal / 
generating capacity, hydroefectrie 
equiganent for New Zealand, Thailand ., _ 





ч $ Registered Office 
ат? Nepal. And now, we are providing m x» 18-20 Kasturba Geeta Meg. 
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consultancy services for setting up є . 
heavy electrical oquipment plants . AT u 
in Turkey, . - N yi 
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Socialist Spain: 


New Factor in Europe. 


‚ОЛ. MEHROTRA `. 


хм. 


t4 democratic system but also buried the ghost of the 
^ past that the Socialists were responsible for burning 
‚ of churches, killing of priests, sowing of anarchism | 


and libertarianism and the break-up of the sacred _ 


D 


HEN General Francisco Franco, the fascist 
dictator of Spain, who ruled for about forty 


years, died іп 1975, few people believed that Spain . 
would become a democratic country and transfer of: 


power would be possible through the ballot box to 
the Socialists in „the subsequent six years. Before 
the election, it "was a foregone conciusion that 
Socialists would gain a comfortable majority in 
Parliament. But there has been speculation whether 
democracy will survive in Spain because many 
military officers do not like idea of a government 
run by Leftist forces who fought the Army in the 
Civil War of the 1930s. After the death of Franco 


‚ not only was,a democratic set-up re-introduced .but 


the constitutional monarchy, which was abolished 
by the Leftists in 1931, was also re-established. 
However, the military have flexed their muscles and 
staged three abortive coups in the past five years. 
It appears that they are prepared to do so again. 


‚ In the first week of October, a plot of Right-wing 


. general election was discovered. In fact, the mili- .. 
tary still displays nostalgia for the Franco era and ` 


military officers to seize power on the eve of the 


do not'have much respect for democratic values. 


The authorities could not arrest many suspects and ' 


instead ''forcibly: transferred" military officers to 
remote areas. ZEE 
Yet the Socialist Workers’ Party, led by Felipe 
Ganzalez, won 201 of the 350 seats in the Congress, 
the? ]cwer house of the Corets, and 134 of 
the 205 seats in the Senate. Thus, Spaniards have 
not only demonstrated their faith in; the young 


unity of Spain in the 1930s. The Socialists could 
gain the confidence of the people primarily because 
of Ganzalez’s successful efforts to build a moderate 
image for his ' party. In 1979, the word Marxism 


was expunged from the Socialist programme. Since . 


Ganzalez has not only been gaining popularity 
in Spain but has also become a favourite of the inter- 
national socialist movement. His party is well to the 
right of Britain's Labour'Party and President Mitter- 
rand's French Socialists. He propagates greater 
integration among Europedn countries. His party, 
like Willy Brandt’s West German Social Demo- 
cratic Party and Palme’s Swedish Socialist Party, 


· favours detente and development of friendly rela- 


- 


tions with the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries. Thus there are prospects of development 


э ————P 0: A! 
The author is Research Officer, Institute -of Defence 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. | 
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of trade and other relations between Spain and. thé 
Communist countries of Europe. . 
The Socialist Party of Spain has been opposing 
close integration with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO). It advocates a European de: ` 
fence system. It has promised.to put the NATO issue 
to a referendum. Gonzalez cannot drop the pro- 
mise with the quickness of President Papandreou of 
Greece. ‘He will face the dilemma of holding a 
referendum and at the same time not antagonising 
military officers and provoking them to take any un- 
constitutional action. The military is in favour of the 
NATO connection. Spain could become a member 
of NATO this year despite opposition from some 
European countries. The United States will not 
like the idea of Spain leaving NATO and renegotiat- 
ing Spain’s defence treaty with the USA. Ganzalez 
cannot postpone the ‘referendum indefinitely but he 
can induce voters to support, continuation of his 
country’s links with NATO — like Harold Wilson’s 
support for EEC membership of Britain in the 1975 
referéndum on that issue. { 
Ganzalez wants more cooperation among West. 


, European countries and does not want Spain to be a 


Latin country, in the European continent. At 
present' Spain has West Europe's worst unemploy- 
ment rate at 16 per cent of the work-force. Its 
economy.is picking. up and may grow by 2.1 per 
cent this year, but there is no hope that the un- 
employment rate willdecline. Inflation is already 
running at 15 per cent, well above the European 
average. In other words, Spain's economy is not’ 
in good shape. The majority of West European 


‘countries have been facing problems of unemploy- 


ment, inflation and recession, and they would resist 
the Spanish desire to integrate with the West. 
European economic system. It may be noted: that 
Spain’s application for joining the EEC has been 
pending for some time. France particularly has‘ 
been opposing its entry because of competition 
with Spainish farm production. With the victory 
of the Socialists in the election, Spain has improved 
its prospects of joining EEC despite. President 
Mitterrand’s attitude. І ` v. 

In fact, in Western Europe, officials of conserva- 
tive ds well. as Leftist governments said ‘they 


. regarded the emergence of a strong, democratically 


elected government as more important than its 
political complexion.’ Though US officials said 
they were optimistic about the country’s future 
under the Socialist Government, they must be 
worried about the future Spanish Government's 
attitude to NATO. The Soviet Union expressed 
general satisfaction — Tass said the election returns - 
were "evidence of the utter failure of the ultra- 
Rightist forces". French and Greek leaders felt 
that the results were a sign that socialism was 
sweeping through southern Europe. 

No doubt, Socialists have gained in elections in 
Europe over the last eighteen months, but this does 
not mean that wherever socialist governments have 
been formed, they have adopted radical measures. - 
West Europe has been plagued by economic crisis 
and no drastic measures are anticipated to put 
the economy on rails. Socialists in Spain have по · 


t 
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major programme of nationalisation.: It proposes 
to nationalise the power sector which is in poor 
shape. Since Spain is a -conservative rightist 
society, the Socialists have to take any measure 
cautiously to avoid clash particularly with business 
community. In fact, the victory of the Socialists 
was because of floating votes, estimated at 40 per 
сеш. The Socialists wish to adopt a moderate 


policy to.avoid a situation in which the military 


can intervene on the pretext of settings things right. 
The Socialists have to be very careful till their 


Government is installed in the first week of Decem- . 


ber. They. have to instil confidence among military 

officers, businessmen, Catholics and other conser- 
. vatives. They cannot, ignore the fact that Manuel 
Fraga, Minister of Information in-the Franco ега, 
is going to be the opposition leader. His party, 
Alinza Popular, has secured 105 seats. His support 
has come mainly from the conservative middle 
class, a wide section of the rural population, small 
shopkeepers and the right wing of the business com- 
munity. Apart from economic and political pro- 
blems, the Socialists will have to tackle terrorist 
activities. They propose to open talks with the’ Bar- 
que separatist guerrilla movement ETA, an acronym 
for Basque Homeland and Freedom. The movement 
has waged an undeclared war against the authorities 
since the 1960s, seeking an independent and Marxist 
Basque state. The Socialists are hoping to open 
channels for peace talks through a Leftist Basque 
party, Herri Batasuna, which is believed to have 
links with ETA’s guerrilla wing. 

The survival of the Socialist Government in Spain 
will depend on its policy to deal with political, 
economic terrorist and military problems. Any deci- 
sion to opt out of NATO will be part of its overall 
internal policy. Its efforts to join EEC are expected 
to be successful, but its relations with some West 
European countries might raise problems. The ques- 
tion of regaining Gibraltar will create some mis- 
understanding with Britain. Gibraltar was ceded to 
Britain by treaty in 1713. It has been suggested that 
Gibraltar can be converted into a condominium 
between Britain and Spain or a new NATO com- 


n 


t 
mand base or the first federal territory of the REC. 
Perhaps the Socialists will postpone controversial 
international issues for some time and devote their 
energy to resolving internal issues and protect their 
regime from any military adventure which is very 
much in the realm of possibility. (November 8) 





WOMEN'S ROLE IN SOCIETY | 


We аге often reminded of the high ideals of Indian: 
womanhood, Sita and Savitri. Well, everyone admires these 
ideals and thinks of Sita and Savitri and other heroines of 
India with reverence and respect and affection. Sita and 
Savitri are mentioned as ideals for the women. I do not 
seem to remember men being reminded in the same manner 
of Ramachandra and Satyavan, and urged to behave like 
them. It is only the women who have to behave like Sita and 
Savitri; the men may behave as they like. I do not know 
whether Indian men are supposed to be perfect, incapable 
of any further improvement. 

You cannot have a democracy if you cut offa large chunk 
of humanity, fifty per cent of the people, and put them in a 
Class apart in regard to social privileges and the like; They 
are bound to rebel, and rightly ... Р 


I do not propose to say anything about women in other 
countries. I am not competent to judge the social fabric of 
other countries ... But I can say with considerable confidence 


' that I am proud of the women of India. I am proud of their 


beauty, grace, charm, shyness, modesty, intelligence and 
their spirit of sacrifice, and I think if anybody can truly 


represent the spirit of India, the women can do it and not, 


the men. Every time that a woman has been sent abroad, 
she has done well; not only done well, but produced a fine 
impression about the womanhood of India. 


I have the greatest admiration — І ‘am not talking about 
the ancient ideal of Indian womanhood, which I certainly 
admire — for the women of India today. I have faith in 
them. I am not afraid to allow them freedom to grow, 
because I am convinced that no amount of legal constraint 
can prevent society from going in a certain direction.’ And 
if you put too much legal constraint, the structure breaks. >, 

ә 5 i T 


— Jawaharlal Nehru; May 5, 1955, ` 
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UNITY OF INDIA ABOVE ALL 


lay stress on the unity of India, not merely the politi- 

cal unity which we have achieved, but something far 
deeper, the emotional unity, the integration of our 
minds and hearts, the suppression of feelings of separa- 
tism. While all people agree about the unity of India, 
there are many people and even some parties that act | 
in à way which can only result in breaking the "unity of 
India. Why they do so I do not know. While, on the 
one hand, we, the people of India, are bound together 
by strong bonds of culture, common objectives, friend- 
ship, affection, on the other, unfortunately, there are 
inherent in India separatist and disruptive tendencies 
which raise their head whehever some new question 
arises... А . 

Ме must be on our guard against ‘the disruptive 
tendencies.... Among these disruptive tendencies аге 
some which come under the name of communalism — 
politics under some religious garb, one religious group 
being incited to hate another religious group. Then . 
there is provincialism or ‘Stateism’. There is casteism, 
perhaps the most insidious and dangerous of all in our 
country. When the caste system came into being it 
may have been very good, but for the last few hundred 

‚ years it has weakened us nationally and socially. It 
has divided us up into small groups. It has ‘separated 
us into hierarchies of people, some calling themselves 
high caste and some middle caste and some low caste ^ 


Relevance of Nehru (from p. 7) 


of capitalism and the impoverishment of the colo- 
nies; the relevance of the United States in world 
affairs and the new dawn in Russia and the meaning 
and implication of Soviet power to the struggling 
people everywhere. 

Nehru's thinking and understanding is imprinted~ 
on the many resolutións on international affairs 
adopted by the Indian National Congress. In fact 
he was the conscience-keeper of the Congress, on 
, world 
* his guidance arid initiative the Congress, after 1927, 
/ took keen interest not. only in larger global con- 
cerns, but also in éxtending support and succour 
to other national and liberation movements, with 
the result that by the time India became indepen- 
dent, the major thrust and objectives of her foreign 
policy were already, articulated in the resolutions 
and statements of the Indian National Congress. 
The anti-imperialist, anti-colonial, anti-fascist' and 


anti-racist underpinnings were clear and forthright. : 


So were the imperatives of solidarity with liberation 
struggles and friendship with Socialist countries, : 


airs and on foreign policy matters. Under: 


А 
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and some по caste at all. And so we have this 
inequality perpetuated, one group being exploited by 
another. I think that was the main reason for India’s 
weakness and India’s downfall. 


We have before us ail these lessons of history. : We 
have seen how, repeatedly, in spite of our.many virtues 
and our great abilities, we have fallen in the race of 
the nations, and because of this lack of unity amongst 
us the entire community of India has been separated 
into castes and creeds which do not pull together. 
Therefore, I lay stress everywhere on the unity of 
India, and on our need to fight communalism, provin* 
cialism, separatism, Stateism and casteism. 

So far as I am concerned, and I hope, so far as you 
are concerned, there is no division between North and 
South and East and West of India. There is only one | 
India of which all of us, you and I, are inheritors. It. 
belongs to all of us.. ES 


So the whole of India from the North to the South 
is the common heritage of every Indian, and all India's 
history, from thousands and thousands of years till 
today, is our common heritage. All the culture of 
India, whether it comes from the North or the South 
or anywhere else, is our common heritage, and what is 
more, the ' great future that spreads out before us is 

` going to be.our common heritage. ' 

; —Jawabarlal Nehru ағ Trichur, 
: ЧЕ. December 26, 1955. 
his most creative role. His commitment to the 
modernisation of India found expression in his 
attachment to the six guiding principles of national 
reconstruction, namely: (i) inculcation of rational- 
ism and scientific temper in all aspects of life; (ii) 
secular outlook in -politics; (iii) cosmopolitanism in 
culture; (iv) concern for the use of modern techno- 


logy and scientific skills for the development of . 


economy; (v) adaptation of socialist principles to 
Indian conditions for pursuing the objectives of 


social justice, cohesive economic growth and pro- ' 


gressive politics; and (vi) stabilisation of the founda- 
tions: of a participatory, federal democracy that 
could unite and integrate politically the huge: 
sprawling Republic comprising many languages, 
cultures, ethnic groups, religious communities and 
socio-economic strata. Inspired by these ideals he. 


gave a positive shift and a definite direction to the- 


. complex process of building a new India. Indeed 


particularly the Soviet Union, and of fraternal ties ` 


with Asian and African countries. What subse- 
quently evolved as the principles of co-existence and 


postures of non-alignment, in а more specific inter- . 


national setting of the post-war bipolar world, were 
already i in evidence in an' embryonic form in the 
` policy resolutions of the Congress, drafted with. 
political acumen and foresight by Nehru. | 
It was towards the building of a federal democratic 
republic and in the process of socio-economic trans- 
formation of India that Jawaharlal Neate played 
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herein lies his distinctive contribution as a system- 
builder. : 

7 In the true spirit of a nation and system builder 
Nehru was aware that he was presiding over a: 
process, a long-drawn pfocess at that; over which 
he had some (or even much) but not entiré control. 
Nobody has ever built an entire political system: 
nor for that matter has destroyed one completély. 
The limitations of the role of individuals in history. 
is too well-known to need reiteration. Keeping the. 
perspective clear, it is evident that Nehru's great- 
contribution to the building of India’s political. 
system was three-fold. Firstly he had ingrained* 


with patience and what can only be described. as’ 


‘resilient passion’ the triad of democracy, secularism; 
and socialism as the guiding principles ‘of. the; 


` 
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system, legitimised by their acceptance by the Con- 
gress as its national objectives and through a broad, 
national consensus reaffirmed periodically, almost 
as a mandate, by the general ‘electorate of India. 
Secondly, he gave to the functioning of Parliament: 
and to the.entire parliamentary system an unflinch- ` 
ing firm and spontaneous support with rare dignity, 
restraint and with. a sense of mission. Thirdly, he 
never ceased to emphasise the -necessity of linking 
domestic developments with the regional and global 
situation in.this era of Sotispisuove international 
'inter-dependence. — | ' 


ty 
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His failures in the pursuit оѓ each of his goals 
were not inconspicuous; in fact in keeping with ‘his 
stature they often appeared big. But Ёог a life so 
full of energy and lived at that dizzy level of 
national and international significance, was: it pos- 
sible to escape grave misjudgements, lapses, орега- - 
tional mistakes and tragic failures? 

But despite all his shortcomings,. Jawaharlal 
Nehru will always be remembered as the pro- 
genitor of a system, as a great visionary, the com- 
pletion of whose tasks becomes the privliege and 
opportunity of our generation. Li 
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inane ' ТЕТЕ ' Knowing the nature of 
modern warfare, this patriot would not entrust the’ 
country's defence to the rotten and wooden-headed. 
bureaucracy. Forgetting his old’ quarrel with, 
British imperialism, he would ask his countrymen 
tò take up measures of self-defence in their hands 
and in order to face the likely. Japanese invasion to 
organise guerilla warfare and adopt a scorched- 
earth policy. He sincerely wished his countrymen 
to act as comrades of ‘those defending Stalingrad 
“во that freedom may live." 

Gandhi “argued with him for days together” to accept his 
line of thinking. He yielded, but without discontinuing to 
think of India’s freedom as an inalienable part of world 
‘freedom, especially that,of Russia and China. Some hours 
before imprisonment he penned a.message:to the Chinese 
people repeating that “we shall keep faith with them what- 

. ever happens" and asserting in memorable words: ‘‘With 
China unfree, our own freedom will be endangered and worth 
little purchase." Thus, even in the ‘most pessimistic atmos- 
phere he did not’ falter. 

Then came the post-war period. In India the transfer of 
power took place on August 15, 1947., It was a "gift", made 
in England, that was presented. by Attlee on “a platter оѓ. 
gold.” Even before that historic event Nehru, as Vice-Chair- 
man of the Interim Government, initiated the move to esta- 
blish diplomatic relations with the Soviet-Union. The step . 
was not unexpected and yet in the prevailing conditions it 
was meaningful. It was not unexpected for since the Brus- 
sels Days Nehru had understood and emphasised ‘the 
importance of friendship with the “giant” Eurasian neighbour 
for India from almost every point of view. It is meaningful 
inasmuch as it underlines Nehru's boldness and Attlee- . 
Bevin's acquiescence.: In his autobiography; As It Happened, | 
whenever Attlee wrote about any aspect of the Soviet Union, 
he did so with the prejudice of a typical British jingo. In his `. 
-dealings with the Soviet Union, Bevin was “а Labour Chur- 
chill." In reality then, the compulsions of post-war recons- ' 
truction made the Labour leaders quietly acquiesce in 
Nehru's bold step as also concede independence to India. ' It 
may be pointed out that the broad outlines of Indo-British 

- relations were already agreed upon in the Falkins talks bet- 
ween the Labour leaders and Nehru in the summer of 1938. 
The Jatter conveyed those outlines to the Congress leader- 

: ship which perhaps informally endorsed them. The transfer 
of power was, in reality, the Labour version of neo-imperia- 
lism. 

“The bonds that we are forging in mutual ‘adversity will, 
stand us in good stead in years to come.” This was how 
Nehru exhorted his countrymen to render help to people 
struggling against imperialism and reaction in other lands. 
To ‘him the medical mission to China and foodstuffs to. Spain 
were. “опг ambassadors.” Ву such steps, he asserted, India 
began to function;,on the international plane and its voice 
began to be heard in the councils of nations. “This is our 
way of building up a. foreign policy and of giving effect to 
it.* Articulate India heartily responded. It may be surmised 
that the Labour leaders initiated the Falkins talks in the hope 
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.to its millions. 


'the importance of A d 


that the anti-fascist 'stand of: the powerful' Indian national 


: movement might indirectly add weight to the Labour opposi- 


tion to the policies of the Chamberlain Government. The,'' 
most enthusiastic response for material help to China and 
Spain came from the nationalist bourgeoisie of Bombay. They. 


7 happily nursed the Nehruite institutions which were very few 


and temporary and were not so costly as the Gandhian ones: 
So in the’ temple of Bharat Mata the bourgeoisie devotedly. 
chanted Ramdhun and attentively listened to Nehru’s discour- 
ses and, in the end, quietly took away all the oblations. They 
were the chief beneficiaries of Independence. And later, the: 
bonds that Nehru's India forged with the Afro-Asian.nations . 
in their adversity, namely, struggle ' against imperialism and ^ 
racism, was useful to the bourgeoisie in their subtle design , to 
evolve sub- -imperialism. 

‘Continuing the tradition of'the freedom struggle, the new 
India maintained а value-based foreign policy. Positively, 
it stood for'world peace, world freedom and co-existence. 
Negatively, it opposed imperialism, neo-imperialism, racism, 
war and armament race. As formerly, ‘this policy broadly 
converged with the Soviet foreign policy. Nehru voiced the 
urges of the Third World.: To a humanist the main’ concern 
of the new Asia was to provide necessary amenities of life 
.This, Nehru, thought, needed peace in the 
world and technological revolution in Asia. To initiate the 
technological revolution India approached the USA and tlie 


+ Western powers. But knowledge and study of various aspects 


of neo-imperialism made Nehru add that India wanted “aid 
without strings." This was generally unacceptable to the 
West. So the Soviet Union was approached. It responded 
readily and selflessly.. Then the West too .entered tbe field. 
India occupied and occupies а pivotal position in South Asia. 
Its foreign policy gave it a progressive image, All this helped | 
in its technological progress. wn 
Firmly remaining in the orbit of the bourgéois ordér and 
yet passionately following a value-based. foreign policy 


broadly identical with that of the Soviet Union, fon-align- ^ 
ment was the: only logical and wise course for India. -The с, 


sagacity of the. policy gave it respectability, wide recognition 
and growing strength. .After the Master had gone, Nehru 
spoke his language in different lands and from different 
platforms: In memorable words he warned that the world 
could either co-exist or not exist at all. India acted, in the 
words of Krishna Menon, as “honest broker" in patching up 
differences' between conflicting powers. on some vital issues 


. threatening world peace. Nehru occupied. an enviable 


position in international politics inasmuch as he enjoyed 
the confidence of both worlds — bourgeois and the Soviet. 
He was confident of himself and his stand. With his 
Harrovian background he conversed with British statesmen 


: and through them influenced those of the land of the military- . 


industrial complex. Having been a hero of the World Anti- 


` Fascist Movement he felt at ease іп the company of Soviet 


statesmen. His exhortations and effortsfor peace were the 
hope of the common man. They were respected by prudent 
statesmen. | 
К.Р.5. , Menon has recorded the impressi on of Marshal 
N.A: Bulganin on’ reading a speech of Nehru delivered in 
Parliament. “What can I say about a speech зо full of wis- 
dom and vision, except ‘May Nehru live long." Some people . 
call Nehru a Communist. But we do not want Nehru to be 
a Communist; we want Nehru to be Nehru.” This underlines 
e-prejudiced mind and a value-based 
outlook. @ . 


“Science and technology : 

. have freed humanity 1 

- from many of its Bde: A 
= and given us. this new . 
Ba cid and great power. - | 
(0 - This power сап be used ~ |. 
=: < for the good of all." .— e E X. 


è | Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Meeting the Challenge of Change 


At Hindustan- Lever, tomorrow begins 
today. Our direction is clear: technology- 1 
intensive sectors of national priority. A 
challenge we can meet because of our 
firm base in technology and deep com- , 
mitment to Research & Development ~ 


В. 


: 
Some facts about : i 
‘Hindustan Lever: | А 
* Over 60% of our total investments in | 


fixed assets today are in projects in the А 
core sector or sophisticated technology. | | 


* Between 1977 and 1980 Hindustan 
Lever invested over Rs. 32 crores їп Г 
core sector projects in the industrially- 3 
backward areas of Maharashtra, West Ж 
Bengal and Jammu & Kashmir. 


* Hindustan Lever has invested Rs. 33 ; 
crores in three new projects. 


Our recent Rs. 22-crore project at Haldia, * Hindustan Lever has an Investment of 
West Bengal, јог manufacture of basic chemicals | nearly Rs. 6.2 crores and a recurring 
expenditure of over Rs. 2.5 crores per 
annum in its R & D centre — the largest ; 
private sector R & D centre in India. MEE 





* Over 60% of the Company's managers 
are scientists and technologists. 
* Hindustan kevers exports increased 
: from almost Rs.-18 crores in 1978 to 
‘ Rs. 70 croresin 1981 ` 
j .At Hindustan Lever, research and tech- 
nology are strongly linked with the needs 
of the country...today and tamonow 


HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED |;. 
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Tributes to Brezhnev 





EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Азаа, Akalis and AIR 


OVEMBER nineteenth is Indira Gandhi's 
: birthday. Normally, her birthday so far 
has been a very private affair, not an event 
іп the public calendar. Not so this year. 
If anything, it brings out in bold relief 
the strange convergence of events, ‘un- 
connected: with each other, but together 
generating tensions that add up to a first- 
class crisis. 
Prime Minister of India faces challenges 
which she finds difficult to overcome, 
largely because of the in-bred weakness of 
the set-up she presides over and the style 
she has developed in her functioning. 

The most conspicuous contrast that con- 
fronts Indira Gandhi today is one between 
glory abroad and depression at home. 
After rewarding trips to Washington and 

P Moscow, supplemented by the ‘rapport 
initiated with the new Soviet leadership 
following Brezhnev’s funeral, the Prime 
Minister of India is due to play. host to 
President Mitterrand in less than.a fortnight 
and to preside over the Non-aligned 
Summit in another four months. All these 
no doubt fetch kudos, but the glitter tends 


At the age of sixty-five, the 


ө India: Poverty and Aid 


to fade when tensions within India have 
to be faced. | ' 

The opening of the Ninth Asian Games 
— abbreviated as Asiad — brings out 
intensely mixed feelings. While on one’ 
hand there is undoubted pride that this 
important games festival should be-taking 
place in our country providing the neces- 
sary fillip to different branches of sports in 
India,the reckless manner in which the 
preparations for the Asiad have been 
undertaken by the authorities has generat- 
ed a sense of revulsion in a large section of 
the public.otherwise eagerly interested in 
the games. 

Although the decision to hold the Asian 
Games in Delhi was finally taken soon 
after Indira Gandhi's return to power, as 
early as January 1980, there has been 
large-scale scandal in the building of 
various stadia, the Asiad village and other 
construction works which have become a 
veritable bonanza for, contractors — that 
is, those among them who are close to the 
authorities handling the project. Few. will 


grudge the setting up of the necessary 
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Asiad '82: Need and Greed 
v'^y 


y 


infrastructure for the holding of the Asian 
Games festival, and fewer would have 
preferred any shabby job, but hardly any- 
body in the Capital is in a mood to 
condone the lavish. squandering of re- 
sources as the contractors could go in for 
a looting spree on the plea of doing an 
emergency job at break-neck speed. 

The widening of roads, the construction 
of fly-overs and beautification of the 
Capital might be part of the long-range 
requirements of India’s Capital, but what 
needs to be noted is that with the very 
same amount of expenditure, at least three 
times more of the civic amenities and 


sports facilities could have been provided . 


for. The generous manner in which the 
Government has sanctioned hard-currency 
spending by the proprietors of ten new 
hotels — including the import of items 
which are manufactured in this country, 
apart from concessions for getting scarce 
building material — all in the name of the 
Asiad, without bothering to make a care- 
ful estimate of the likely inrush of foreign 
tourists, leads one to suspect that the powers that 
be are dead set on making a Hong Kong or Singa- 
pore, Cairo or Dubai out of New Delhi. The ulti- 
mate input of the Asiad in India's First City will 
amount to widening the gulf between the rich and 
the poor in their habitats and ways of living. The 
two worlds between the beautiful apartments in the 
Asiad or in the luxury hotels that today dot the New 


Delhi skyline, and the shanties of the construction ` 


workers and the bustee tenements in the Old City, 
have only widened the disparities to the point of 
utter vulgarity and morally impermissible incon- 
gruity. ; 

The barbarous manner in which the construction 
workers herded like cattle were treated by contrac- 
tors keeping them as bonded labour, has already 
evoked widespread protest; but amazingly, all this 
does not seem to have ruffled the conscience of the 
bosses whether of the ruling or the opposition 
parties. Not that Delhi does not have civic experts 
and experienced architects, who could have certainly 
met the requirements of the Asiad within the over- 
all planning of a beautiful and more equitable city 
as also the restraints of a developing economy. But 
a bunch of favourites and hangers-on virtually 
captured all vantage points through which. they 
could make their own kith and kin rich and pollute 
the environment with the odours of black-money 
culture. 


This is but one part of the story that opens with : 


Indira Gandhi's birthday. The other part is provid- 
ed by the angry sabre-rattling Akalis threatening 
to descend upon the Asiad unless their demands are 
met, here and now. At the time that these lines are 
being written, hectic-last-moment efforts are being 
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.made to pull offa settlement — at least to get the 


Akalis to put off their threatened morcha until 
after the Asiad. | 
Without getting bogged in the details of the pro- 
tracted and at times frustrating negotiations over 
the Akali demands, some significant aspects of this * 
stormy controversy are worth noting. For twelve. 
long years the Akali demands have been left in cold 


"storage. Chandigarh to be the Capital of Punjab 


was announced as early as 1970 but nothing was 
done to implement it nor the other points of the 
same award. Not that the Centre was hostile to the 
Akalis but since the Government all these years 
has chosen to take a hand-to-mouth approach on 
all pending issues, the Punjab ,demands were left 
out of the priority list even during the days of hot- 
house politics under the Emergency. Contributing 
to the mess was the in-fight within the Punjab 
Congress itself: in fact, the Sikh leaders within the 
Congress do not themselves have a unified approach, 
obsessed as they are with their factional politics. 
The result was that there was no mass campaign at 
all on the part of the Congress in Punjab to counter _ 
regional chauvinism. No wonder the Akali leaders 
have exploited this to the full. The wages of drift 
and dissensions could not have been higher. - 

Secondly, within the Akali camp, the dominant 
leadership were for long as indifferent towards the 
settlement of the pending issues as wasthe Cong- 
ress. When the Akalis were in government during 
the Janata days, they did not move in the matter at 
all. Inevitably, the extremists have in recerit times 
gained the upper hand, with the slogan of Khalistan 
raised by a handful propped up abroad, particularly 
in UK and US. The more responsible section: of 
the Akali leadership has now to play up to the 
extremists’ gallery for fear of losing their leadership 
over the entire Akali movement. Not surprisingly, 
these Akali leaders have calculated that the Centre, 
frightened by the prospect of a fiasco during the 
Asiad, would come to terms with them. 

Very much the same sorry state of affairs is notice- 
able in the handling of the wage and bonus demande 
of the AIR and Doordarshan staff. For months, ~ 
the authorities slept over them, and in desperation 
when the staff threatened to go in for direct action 
with the Asiad drawing near, large-scale repression 
under the hated ESMA has been let loose, as if. 
police action against the staff can enable the autho- 
rities to manage the heavy programme in radio and 
television during the Asian Games. 

Indira Gandhi's own party in different parts of 
the country is not in the pink of health even if it 
has got a shot in the arm in far-away Kerala where 
Antony's group has decided to join it, making the 
Congress-I the first party in the Assembly. As 
against this, the factional rumblings in'Gujarat and 
Mabarashtra threaten to topple the  Congress-I 
Ministries in these two important States. . 

From Asiad to Akalis to AIR, to say nothing of- 
Assam — no comforting prospect. greets Indira ^ 
Gandhi on her birthday. veis 


N.C. 
November 18 : | E. ' 





Nagaland: 
Polluted Winds 


AGALAND has gone through 


probably its most acrimo- , 


nious and bitter election between 
the ruling party at the Centre, 
the Congresa(I), and a regional 
grouping in power in the State 
till then, the Nagaland National 


e Democratic Party (NNDP). ‘The 
' outcome is that both have bagged 


equal number of seats, 24 each, 
and the remaining 12 seats in the 
60-member Legislative Assembly 
have gone to the. Independents. 


This is not the first time that 


government formation in the 
State has been left at the mercy 
of such a large number of indivi- 
duals whose alignments are 
determined by their. bargaining 
power. The party in power at the 
Centre is in a better position to 
meet their demands, but secu- 
ring their loyalty is not going to 
be, as previous experience shows, 
a “one-shot” deal. They will find 


` it difficult to resist the pull of 


N7 


regionalism, and the effort to 
retain their loyalty may prove to 


` be a constant drain on the re- 


sources of the Congress(I). Ulti- 
mately, either side may find it 


` more profitable to seek a realign- 


ment of forces. For the moment, 


. however, the presence of Pranab 


Mukerji in Kohima provides 


reasons to hope that the interests 
of the Congress(I) would be 
taken care of. , 

In this sense it can be said that 
politics in Nagaland has attained 
the level of the politica) beha- 
viour of -legislators 
‘States. Nagaland can thus be said 
to beone with the rest of the 
country in acquiring the un- 
healthy features of a still deve- 
loping parliamentary political 
culture. In another respect also, 
there is a similarity in the quali- 
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in other. 
: tión campaign. 


ties of political lives of Nagaland 


and other States; if caste rivalries ` 
behaviour . 


determine political 
elsewhere, tribal loyalties of the 
same primordial character decide 
political alignments in Nagaland; 
indeed, one of the reasons for 
the acute bitterness during the 
electoral campaign in Nagaland 
on this occasion was the aggra- 
vation of tribal. rivalries. That 
probably is why at one stage the 
Congress(I) central leadership 


was thinking in terms of persu- 


ading the newly-elected party 
MLAs to elect an outsider like 
former Chief Minister Hokishe 


‘Sema, an elder, who could pro- 


vide a healing touch. But the 


need for roping in the Indepen- 


dents and keeping them in line 
seems to have dictated the choice 
of a more tactful and clever 
political leader and S.C. Jamir 
was re-elected. 

However, in qualitative terms 
politics in Nagaland is entirely 


‘different from that of even the 


neighbouring States like Mani- 
pur, Meghalaya and Tripura. 
Despite many common features, 
these States do not have an un- 
reconciled hostlie group in their 


‘midst as in Nagaland and even 


now underground Nagas consti- 
tute.a factor in Nagaland politics 
which cannot be ignored. The 
underground kept out of the 
election and maintains that elec- 


.ction results.do not reflect Naga 


public opinion. For the under- 
ground, democracy in Nagaland 
will remain  unrepresentative 
without its participation which 
can bc obtained only by coming 
to terms with Phizo. But the 
decline of the underground and 


desertions from its ranks have - 


rendered it ineffective and con- 
fined its presence to the “safety” 
zones from where all it can do 
is to issue statements which show 


its increasing irrelevance to State 


politics. ; 
Yet another evidence of the 
increasing irrelevance of the 


- Naga underground is that it did 


not become an issue in the ele- 
In the past, 
attitude towards the under- 
ground provided the dividing 
line between the ruling and 
Opposition parties during the 
election campaigns; not so on 
this occasion. Indeed, it is 


` Independents. 
political loyalties are still deter, : 
mined by tribal links notwith- ` 


difficult to identify ‘the issues 
, Which came up during this year's 
election campaign which for the. 
first time brought Congress(I) 
‘leaders from other States to 
Nagaland. Apart from Pranab 
‘Mukerji and  Assam's N.R. 
Laskar, a junior Minister at the 
Centre,. who look after the 
State's affairs at the party leader- 
ship level, Rajasthan's Mathur 
and Sikkim's Bhandari were 
among the host of Congress (I) 
VIPs who came for electioneer- 
ing although in the past they 
had not shown any awareness of 
the nature of Nagaland's pro- 
blems. 

The Congress(I) counted on 
the appeal of Indira Gandhi who 
is still the most popular leader 
in the State. It will not be wrong 
to say that she is the only 
national leader who is identified 
by the Nagas with *India" what- 
ever.that word might mean to 
them. The party also counted 
on Rajiv Gandhi’s appeal to the 
westernised elites of .the State. 
But the Congress strength in the 
new Assembly has remained 
exactly the same as it was in the 
last Assembly. The NNDP how- 
ever has lost about a dozen -of 
its seats. 


have won from the same areas 
from where they used to get 
elected in the past and have not 


made a dent in the strongholds ' 


of the NNDP which:has lost 
some of its constituencies to the 
In other words, 


standing Indira Gandhi’s popu- 
larity. | Ux 

It is the effort to cut across 
tribal loyalties to secure the 
allegiance of new voters which 
resulted in bitterness and vio- 
lence during the campaign. The 
horse-trading for Ministry for- 
mation will fürther aggravate 


` tribal rivalries. The Congress(I) 


however has’ wider national 
interests in view and therefore 
cannot afford to allow this bitter- 
ness to continue, 


ч G.M * 
November 15 


(S.C. Jamir, leader of the Congress-I 
Legislature Party, formed the new Naga- 

nd Government after this Commentary 
was written). 


| What is significant is ^ 
that the Congress(I) candidates 
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Assam: 
End of the Tether? 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


Т. protracted Assam negoti- 
ations have provided the best 
illustration of the adage about 
irremovable bodies meeting with 
irresistible forces. A solution to 
the three-year-old crisis over the 
foreigners issue has once again 
proved elusive at the most recent 
attempt. The revised Ravindra 
Varma formula, which was un- 
doubtedly an improvement over 
an earlier one drafted by the 
Janata leader, seemed to throw 
up a ray of hope. But both 
the All-Assam Students’ Union 
(AASU) and the All-Assam Gana 
Sangram Parishad(AAGSP) have 
found the modified formula 
unacceptable, although from all 
accounts it appeared to be an 
eminently reasonable one. 

The only consolation at the 
moment is that the negotiations 
have not broken down, but it is 
a poor one, considering that the 
numerous earlier rounds have 
not taken the negotiators very 
far. The next formal round is 
scheduled for December, but in 
the interim, the AASU and the 
AAGSP leaders are to hold 
informal talks with Home Minis- 
ter Sethi and Defence Minister 
Venkataraman towards the end 
of this month when they go to 
Gauhati in the course of a tour 
of the border areas of Assam to 
inspect the arrangements to curb 
further infiltration from Bangla- 
desh. It may however be prudent 
not to pin too much hope either 
on the informal or formal talks 
yielding fruitful results. At the 
same time, the psychological im- 
, pact on the people of Assam of 
the choice of Gauhati as the venue 
for informal discussions should 
not be underrated; it will at least 
provide a balm to the ruffled 
feelings of the agitators who 
have frequently complained that 
they are always being summoned 
to New Delhi. 

The AASU and AAGSP insist 
that all foreigners" who entered 
Assam between 1961 and 1971 
must be detected; their names 
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deleted from the electoral rolls, 


and all of them must be dispersed , 


and settled elsewhere. The Centre 
has agreed to “detect?” all 
unauthorised entrants of the 
1961-71 period for dispersal 
should they possess no valid 
citizenship certificates or should 
they not be in the .voters’ list. 
The modified Ravindra Varma 
formula provides for the division 
ofthe 1961-71 immigrants into 


` four categories for verification 


of their claims by specially con- 
stituted tribunals. The agitators 
have argued that under this 
formula only a small number 
would fall under the fourth 
category, and hence have found 
the entire modification unaccept- 
able. Additionally, they have 
also chosen to question the 
impartiality of the tribunals pro- 
posed to be appointed in all the 
126 Assembly constituencies. 
The patience displayed by both 
sides till now is largely due to 
the acceptance of the agitators’ 
contention that elections should 
not be held in the State till the 
foreigners issue is satisfactorily 
resolved. Twelve of the 14 parlia- 
mentary constituencies are yet 
unrepresented in the Lok Sabha, 
while the State Assembly has 
been dysfunctional. The AASU 
and AAGSP are also opposed to 
the extension of President’s rule 
beyond March 13, the deadline 
under the Constitution as amen- 
ded by the Janata Government. 
The difficulty in extending Presi- 


~ dent's rule has imparted its own 


sense of urgency to the quest for 
a solution, but on both the con- 
tentious issues — the 1961-71 
immigrants and elections · — 
there is now a stalemate. 

The entry of Venkataraman 
into the negotiation process — 
as Home Minister briefly he was 


involved, and his involvement 


continues even after his exit from 
the Home Ministry — brought a 
whiff of fresh air, but even his 
persuasive charm has been of no 
avail. Venkataraman has assured 
that an earnest attempt will be 
made to have the citizenship 
certificates examined in order.to 
ensure that they were not gained 
on the basis of fraudulent or 
incomplete claims. This was to 
meet halfway the agitators’ com- 


plaint that West Bengal was 


guilty of indiscriminate issue of 
citizenship certificates. But the 
agitators would have none of it; 
they demand that all the 1961-71 
immigrants should go out. 

The Government is under- 


standably worried over the impli- 


cations of disenfranchising such 
a large number of persons who 
have acquired citizenship under 
specific commitments before 1960 
and between 1961 and 1971. The 


. central issue for the next round 


of negotiations is the determina- 
tion of the status and number of 
persons to be dispersed. The 
agitators say that the Govern- 
ment is .“‘intransigent” on this 
question; the Government says 
that it has gone the farthest it 
can constitutionally go in meeting 
the Assamese demands. 

The Centre’s attempt to delink 


Р; 


detection from deportation has 7 


met with only partial success, in 
that while the agitation leaders 
do not mind the continued stay 
of the "detected" foreigners, 
they want their names to be 
deleted from the electoral rolls 
immediately. The offer to have 
the claims examined by special 
tribunals has been rejected. The 
AASU and AAGSP insist that 
the cut-off year should be 1961, 
which means the automatic 


identification of everyone who 


came to Assam after that year as 
an alien. The Centre naturally 
cannot accept this contention in 
the light of the specific assurances 
given two decades ago that those 
who sought shelter in India from 
disturbances in the then compo- 
site Pakistan would not be treat- 
ed as foreigners. 

The Opposition parties had 
indicated their willingness to 
back a constitutional amendment 
for extending President's rule by 
another year (only in Assam) but 
had wanted to give yet another 
chance to the pending round of 
negotiations. They may well 
agree to back the amendment in 
the next Parliament session,. but 
in the meantime the negotiators 
have still one more chance to 
create conditions favourable for 
a March 
coming informal and formal 
rounds. They may find it worth 
their while to examine a new sug- 
gestion to formulate a separate 
voters’ list of the disputed cate- 


т 


election during, ће 


« 
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gory of 1961-71 immigrants, and 
make their franchise valid only in 
a new Union Territory to be carv- 
ed out within Assam where the 
bulk of the immigrants reside. 
This, of course, would call for 
even more protracted negotiations. 


The best way out immediately 
would seem to be the acceptance. 
by -AASU and AAGSP of the via 
media suggested in the - Ravindra 
Varma formula and give the 
process of claim verificatiori by 
special tribunals a try. Other- 


wise, it is on the cards that 
President's rule will be extended 
by yet another year during which, 
as we said in the beginning, 
irremovable bodies will continue 
to meet with irresistible forces. 

` (November 16) 


VINOBA 


Г а country like ours, where 
the religious framework and 
idiom are accepted as relevant 
in almost every walk of life, 
despite the formal inscription 
of secularism in the Constitu- 
tion as our national credo, it 
is natural for the death of an 
ascetic figure like Vinoba 
Bhave to evoke a wave of 
emotion. But unlike in the 
case of Gandhiji, whose mantle 
according to his admirers fell 
directly on him, Vinoba’s 
‘contribution to national life 
will remain a question mark. 
To say so is not to deny Шаїа 
measure of reverence is due to 
him, but only to underline 
that adulation as a kind of 
Messiah or even social" refor- 
mer who made a big differe- 
nce would be out of place. 
Gandhiji thought fit to push 
him into the limelight from 
obscurity in the  Sevagram 
Ashram at the time of the ill- 
starred “individual  satya- 
graha?” movement which 
began and fizzled out a couple 
of years before the massive 
Quit India struggle. Vinoba 
was the first to be asked by 
Gandhiji to court imprison- 


ment іп 1940, to the surprise · 


of all tested freedom-fighters 
in the land. 

But he secured prominence 
on his own when, in the wake 
of the Telengana struggle of 
the landless, he launched upon 
his Bhoodan movement which 
was expected by the authorities 
to act as an antidote to the 
Red Flag. Beginning in Telen- 
gana, his padayatra took him 
practically to all corners of 
India, but the movement itself 
was a fiasco. On paper, a lot 
of land was “donated? by 
rich landlords, but few of the 
landless benefited, going by 


studies conducted subsequen- - 


tly. There was hardly any 
change of heart on the part of 
landlords, but their purpose 





of containing - the agrarian 
struggle which threatened at 
that time to engulf the coun- 
tryside was certainly achieved. 
If the Government was pleas- 
ed, the reason was obvious. 
Of course it could be said 
that the change-of-heart theory 
was handed down by Gandhiji 
himself; but that was during 
the colonia] era and was in 
any case widely felt even at 
that time to be pointless in an 
acquisitive society where the 
few had cornered the national 
wealth. In free India, espe- 
cially after the Telengana ex- 
perience, anyone who genui- 
nely wanted radical change in 
the rural economy in favour 
of the dispossessed and the 
deprived, would have sought 
to mobilise the landless and 
the poor peasants for peaceful 
agitation to secure justice. 
And this precisely was what 
Vinoba avoided. About the 
other dans he initiated— 
Gramdan, shramdan, sampat- 
tidan, and finally jivandan— 
the less said the better. None 
of these made any difference 
to the lives of the majority in 
the country, whose steady 
impoverishment Vinoba 
watched along with a number 
of like-minded friends not only 


in his own Sarvodaya move- 


ment but in the political and 
other fields. Gandhiji reached 
out to all sections in all cor- 
ners of India, till the very end. 
Vinoba after his padayatra 
waited at Paunar for all India 
to come to him. That was 
the difference. 

Another of his achievements 
was that in Madhya Pradesh 
he persuaded a gang of 
dacoits to surrender. He was 
followed in this sphere later 
by Jayaprakash Narayan and 
others, and dacoits and mur- 
derers achieved publicity on a 
big scale as well as social 
status without much effort on 
their part. This must remain a 
controversial chapter of con- 
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| temporary history. 


But it has to be said in fair- 
ness that by this country’s 
standards of spirituality, 
Vinoba was an outstanding 
spiritual figure. He has left a 
legacy of spiritual works—the 
Gita mainly, but also books 
on other religions. And these 


books are all that his follow- | 


ers have to remember him by. 

In the world of actualities, 
he allowed himself to be 
fully exploited by all sorts of 
elements, including politicians 
in and out of office, for their 
own purposes. He gave his 
blessings to everyone, and 
these were accepted; and he 
also gave Oracular advice 
which no one bothered about. 
The whole exercise · fitted 
neatly into the prevailing cul- 
ture. Unlike Gandhi, Vinoba 
paid little or no attention to 
communal clashes and caste 
atrocities. After he finally 
settled down in his Paunar 
ashram, he had two principal 
occupations, apart from the 
daily routine of prayers— 
offering ashirvad and advice; 
and contemplating on the 
future of the bovine species, 
treading dangerously upon 
communal sensitivity. When 
he decided he had lived long 
enough, he fasted and refused 
to take medicines. But when 
earlier he went on indefinite 
fast on behalf of go-mata, he 
allowed himself to be persuad- 
ed to give it up. 

During Emergency һе 
earned the rather bitter sobri- 
quet of sarkari sadhu by his 
blessing it as anushashan parva, 
thereby defending the indefen- 
sible at the cost of breaking 
with some of his closest col- 
leagues in Sarvodaya. He did 
try to make up for this subse- 
quently. That in his last five 
years he was on the right side 


_ of everybody was instructive. 


Vinoba Bhave: was indeed a 
paradox. 0 
' C.N. Chitta Ranjan 








:EYE-WITNESS IN MOSCOW 


Brezhnev's Funeral 


A-^SPECÍAL CORRESPONDENT 





This is a despatch from a 
senior Indian journalist who 
flew to Moscow to cover Leonid 
Brezhnev's funeral and Indira 
Gandhi’s presence -on the 
occasion. . 





RIBNDSHIPS are 
^ Steeled in troublous times of 
ncéd and adversities. This is true 


not only in the relations between. 


individuals but between nations 
as well. 
has passed this test several times. 
Whenéver India faced aggression 
or threat of isolation at interna- 
tional level or faced with formid- 
able problems of development, 


the Soviet Union has unreservedly 


come to India's help. It has fol- 
lowed a policy of steady advance 


of cooperation for mutual advan- , 


tage. | 

. Against this background, the 
touching message that Prime 
Minister.Indira Gandhi, sent to 
‘Moscow on learning of the death 


of President Leonid Brezhnev on - 


November 10 and her presence at 

his funeral on November 15 were 
' wholly natural and touched the 
Muscovite, Indira Gandhi’s 
gesture was very warmly appre- 
ciated by both the Government 
and the: people in the Soviet 
Union. Of Presidents and Prime 
Ministers of some 100 countries 
present for Brezhnev's funeral, 
She attracted conspicuous atten- 
tion of the people and the media. 
Despite pressures on facilities 
and resources and the circums- 
tances which drew her to Mos- 
cow, Indira Gandhi received all 


the honours and could sense the . 


warmth that was behind them. 
She was. driven straight from the 
'airport in a cavalcade clearing 
all other traffic. She was put up 
in the best of the dachas (cot- 
tages) on Lenin Hill, set in the 
middle of a garden adjoining the 
Soviet Government's House of 
Receptions (Dom Preomov). 

* Since she arrived late in the 
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evening, the scheduled visit on 
arrival to the Hall of Columns to 
pay homage to the body of 


` Leonid Brezhnev did not take 


place immediately. Next morn- 
ing, the Hall of Columns was 
opened specially for her when shé 
placed two wreaths at tlie body, 


one as the Prime Minister on be- ` 


half of India and the other as the 
President of the ruling Congress- 
I. Victoria, Ше ^ widow of 
Brezhnev and their children and 
grand children came there early 
enabling Indira Gandhi to per- 
sonally convey to them her sense 
of loss. It was a touching scene. 
Wiping her tears, Victoria told 
Indira, “You are very kind. We 
shall forever remember your 
kindness in coming here”. 
Nikolaeva: Tereshkova, head of 
the Soviet Women’s Committee 
and the world’s first woman 
cosmonaut, was there to receive 
the Prime Minister. _ бое 
The carriage of the body in -a 
slow march past from the Hall.of 
Columns to the Red Square and 
the funeral ceremonies were tele- 


- cast live to millions of viewers in 


the -Soviet Union and outside. 
The Red Square itself was filled 


‘with mourners and international 


leaders had come from’ all parts 
of the world. Indira Gandhi was 
the only world leader to get the 
widest attention of the Soviet TV 


_which focussed on her standing 


with her delegation. The viewers 
also had a ficeting glimpse of the 
PLO leader, Yasser Arafat.’ 

‚ At the reception in Kremlin’s 
St. George’s Hall that followed 
the funeral, the new General 


Secretary of the Soviet Commu- - 


nist Party Yuri Andropov, 
received the foreign dignitaries. 
Indira Gandhi was the first of 
the non-communist leaders to be 
received. Two hours later 
Andropov met, her again in the 
adjoining Ekaterina Hall. and 


spent 35 minutes with her. 
Andropov, who had with him 
Foreign 


Minister Andrei 


И 


Gromyko, conveyed the deep 
Soviet appreciation of the Prime 
Minister’s gesture in flying to the 
Soviet Union in order to share 
the grief with its people amid 
numerous pressing problems she 
had at home. While reassuring 


Indira Gandhi that the Soviet . 


Union would continue its policy 
of strengthening ties with India, 
he felicitated her for her birthday 
which was due four days later. 
He was glad, he said, of' the 
opportunity of getting to know 
her personally for the first time. 
The Prime Minister responded . 
with warmth saying that she . 
came to Moscow because “your - 
loss is our loss too. The Soviet 
Union is a, steadfast friend who - 
has helped us in many difficult 
moments of our history. Brezhnev 
has done a great deal to streng- . 
then our relations". The Prime 
Minister. extended an invitation . 
to Andropov to visit India which 
he readily accepted. The visit 
will possibly take place sometime 
in 1983. Indira Gandhi wished 
the Soviet Union would go from 
strength to strength ünder the 
leadership of Andropov who was . 
a close associate of Brezhnev. . 

Because of the death that same 
morning of Acharya Vinoba . 
Bhave, Indira Gandhi advanced 
her return to India. This left | 
little time to meet the many ` 
foreign disgnitaries who had : 
sought appointments. There were 
however two éxceptions: Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro who would soon 
be handing over chairmanship 
of the Non-aligned Movement to 
Indira Gandhi, and the PLO 
leader, Yasser Arafat, however, 
called on’ her at the Lenin Hill 
dacha. . : 

Indira Gandhi returned with 
abiding impressions of continuity 
of Soviet policies. ; 


[хык at previous periods of 
succession, of Stalin and of 
Khruschev, when people com- 
mitted-to a.change of style and ` 
emphasis took over, Brezhnev’s 
succession was smooth and swift 


- with stress on continuity. 


-During his last months Brez- 
hnev himself had moved Yuri 
Andropov from chairmariship of 

(Contd. on page 37) 
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On November 10, 1982 passed away in Moscow at the age of 
seventy-five the leader of the Soviet people and one of the great 


figures їп the 


present-day world, Leonid Brezhnev: Mainstream 


publishes here two tributes in homage to the memory of Brezhnev — 


one from Prof. Nurul Hasan, Vice-President, 


Council of Scientific 


and Industrial Research and President of the Friends of Soviet Union 
in India; and the other from Mohit Sen, a leading Marxist intellectual 
who is a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Commu- 


nist Party of India. — Editor 





Leonid Brezhnev — A Tribute 


S. NURUL HASAN 


Ib is too early to attempt a historical evaluation of 
the contribution of Leonid Brezhnev towards 
world history but, a few things stand out even at 
this early date. 

Perhaps, the greatest contribution of Brezhnev 
was his commitment to world peace and his deter- 
mined effort to prevent the world moving in the 
direction of nuclear holocaust. In this connection, 
one of this greatest contributions that one could 


' think of was his unequivocal declaration that the 


Soviet Union will never be the first power to use 
nuclear weapons. At a time when US Adminis- 
tration was talking of increasing the power of the 
US nuclear arsenal, of stationing powerful missiles 
with nuclear war-heads at strategic places and on 
submarines, and when the world was being told by 
them that a victory in nuclear war was possible and 
that the United States must strive to attain superi- 
ority, Brezhnev was warning that if a nuclear con- 
frontation takes place, there will be neither a victor 
nor a loser. 

It is significant that distinguished individuals — 
scientists, intellectuals, men and women of eminence 
and goodwill from USA and Western Europe raised 
their voice against the move towards the precipice. 


? Brezhnev showed great sensitivity to this urge from 


the Western world and even more so of the non- 
aligned countries in which India under Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi has been taking a leading part. The 
treaties and negotiations for limiting strategic arms 
and the determined effort for detente in Europe 
and elsewhere are proofs of Brezhnev's vision and 
wisdom. 

We in India will always remember Brezhnev for 
the way in which he strengthened the friendship 
between our two countries. He respected our total 
commitment to the policy of non-alignment. Indira 
Gandhi had explained on several occasions that non- 
alignment did not mean either neutrality or equi- 
distance with super-powers. In fact, India had 
made it very clear that the developing countries 
would not stand to gain by playing off one super- 
power against the other. Such antics would further 
pollute the international atmosphere and India had 
no intention of doing.so. Non-alignment, to be 
meaningful, has to be based on certain principles 
such as, those of peaceful co-existence, of anti-colo- 
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nialism and anti-imperialism, and anti-Zionism. 
The non-aligned have also tried to enrich the con- 
cept by presenting the outline of a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order to end the exploitation of 
four-fifth of humanity by the ruling class of the 
one-fourth; and to enable the developing countries 
to stand on their own feet, it is essential to remove 
the shackles of intellectual dependence which are 
sought to be put on their feet in various ways— 
open and not so open. 

Brezhnev gave his fullest sympathetic support to 
these aspirations of the non-aligned countries. He 
clearly understood that the non-aligned were not 
trying to build another bloc. He also knew that the 
non-aligned would have serious differences of out- 
look amongst them. That these differences would 
even lead to war and yet, as far as he could, he 
supported the cause of non-alignment and refused 


- to fish in troubled waters. 


While talking of waters, one cannot help referring 
to the sense of concern being felt by littoral coun- 
tries of the Indian Ocean at the building of the 
nuclear bases and the stationing of the Rapid 
Deployment Force. Brezhnev bad no hesitation in 
stating that the people of the Soviet Union, and 
their Government, would support the demand of 
making Indian Ocean a nuclear-weapons-free zone. 

No Indian can ever forget how Brezhnev stood 
by us when our country was threatened — whether 
it was the liberation of Goa in 1961 or that of 
Bangladesh in 1971. His sympathetic and friendly 
understanding of the Indian case during the period 
of the Chinese aggression in 1962 and the Pakistani 
attack in 1965 remains fresh in our minds. This 
attitude of friendship is summed up by the Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation of 1971 
which would not have been possible but for the 
Statesmanship of their co-authors — Leonid 
Brezhnev and Indira Gandhi. 

Brezhnev has ‘given his whole-hearted support 
to the economic development of India, particularly 
to the core sector and the public sector. Under 
him, the Soviet Union did not forget the fact that 
for the economy of India, the small producer plays 
a key-role. Therefore, the market provided by the 
Soviet Union for India's agricultural produce and 
leather goods are important symbols of friendship. 
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INDIRA GANDHPS MESSAGE 


The world has lost an outstanding statesman, the’ 
Soviet Union a great architect and the people of India 
a valued friend. 


President Brezhnev’s life was one of unusual dedi- 
cation, tenacity and achievement. He directed the 
Strength and creative spirit of the Soviet people to- 
wards peace and the task of ensuring a world where 
nations could live in amity. His initiatives towards 
detente enabled the community of nations to overcome 
many difficult crises. The history of the last two 
decades bears his impress. 

І have had the privilege of knowing him for many 
years. Indo-Soviet friendship and co-operation grew 
and achieved maturity during President Brezhnev’s 
time. He showed consistent understanding of our 
problems and stood by us in our moments of need. He 
шз а strong personality and was imbued’ with sturdy 
realism. 


To the Government and people of the Soviet Union 
I offer profound. sympathy and condolences of the 
Government and people of India. (Nov 11, 1982). 





India has deeply valued the friendly . attitude 
shown by the Soviet Union during the time of 
Leonid Brezhnev in educational, scientific, techno- 
logical and cultural fields. Indians trained in the 
Soviet Union are serving in industry, in educational 
institutions, in research establishments, in the 
medical profession, etc. 


Brezhnev’s contribution to the development of- 


Soviet Union is also of immense significance to the 
world. He strengthened the cause of socialist demo- 
cracy in. the Soviet Union and of collective leader- 
ship. As First Secretary of Communist ad of the 


Soviet Union, he provided the leadership role but 
that did not mean, for example, that, the Prime, 
Minister would be treated as a puppet. Neither 
Kosygin nor Tikhonov can ever be regarded as 
puppets. They have been leaders of Government in 
every sense of the term and one has only to.talk to 
the Ministers of the Soviet Union to understand a 
very important role that they play in the develop- 
ment of their country. 

Simultaneously, the authority ‘of the Republics 
has been strengthened and far greater responsibility 
devolves on them without, in any way, weakening 
the leadership role of the Centre. 

This concept of collective leadership along with: 
many other concepts including social and scientific 
have been institutionalised in the new Constitution 
which the Soviet Union has adopted under the 
leadership of Brezhnev. This Constitution is of 
tremendous significance for the evaluation of the 
personality of the Soviet people. 

Those of us who have been visiting the Soviet 
Union frequently during the last. eighteen years or 
so, cannot help noticing the remarkable changes 
taking place in that country. The shops are full. 


` Consumer goods are more freely available and it is 
.possible to visit Soviet friends in their houses, meet 


their families and have relaxed conversation. 
Brezhnev has charted for the Soviet Union a : 


. course from which it is not likely to deviate. His 


sure and guiding hand will no longer be there and · 
mankind will remain grateful for his positive contri- 
butions, but the Soviet Union will still pursue, in all 
its essentials, the policies that had been evolved by 
the collective leadership under inspiration from: 
Brezhnev. Г] А 


Brezhnev and Lenin’s Legacy 


MOHIT SEN ` 


NE of Lenin’s most profound assertions and 
aspirations was that the. working class, not only 

in an ideological or theoretical sense but physically, 
would lead the making of man’s true history. 
Gramsci had written about the need and possibility 


of the emergence of the organic intellectual of the ' 


working people. The life and work of Leonid 
Ilyich Brezhnev proves the truth of this assertion 
and analysis. He represents the finest realisation 
of the aspiration of Lenin, in many ways the finest 
and truest Leninist in history. 

It is true that Stalin was the.son of a cobbler 
who was pushed into a factory by the impoverish- 
ment process of- capitalism. But he himself was 
never a worker but a professional revolutionary as 
‘he proudly called himself. Dimitrov was a press 
worker and Thorez a coal-miner, and great and 
mighty were their deeds, yet not of the dimensions 
and the variety of Brezhnev's. After all, he was 
one of the top leaders of the Soviet Union for 
almost forty years and the top leader of the Soviet 
Union for close on two decades. This gives a very 
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specific meaning and weight to his life and work. ... 
This is mentioned not in any way to belittle the . 
other greats of our movement’s history but to 
emphasise the specific and overarching greatness of 
the man whose death we mourn. 

Brezhnev wrote with wonderful force shouts 
many historic Soviet accomplishments which formed 
a very natural part.of his own life. But in many 
ways the most moving description was that of the 
worker’s family into which he was born, especially 
about his mother. The route of his life was the 
route of the history of the workers of the Soviet 
Union coming fully into their own. And it began 
with a wonderful mother, the working class woman 
whose nobility and, great-heartedness Gorky had 


_ presented so wonderfully long years ago. 


In his writing about his beginning; the strength 
and closeness of a working class family is conveyed 
without any kind of glamourisation but with pride 
and earthiness. This, in a way, was his first collec- 
tive. His origin and upbringing itself laid the 
foundation for the tremendous work he did at all 


stages of his long career and right at the summit 
to restore and creatively develop the Leninist style 
of leadership through and by a collective. 

It will be noticed that both in the tributes paid to 
him and in the appraisal made of Yuri Andropov 


‚ much prominence is given to the indispensability 
' and potentiality of the collective style of work. This 


was Lenin’s style. It was the style of Brezhnev. It 
did not come in the way of the assertion of their 
personalities but gave it a greater thrust, more evo- 
cative challenge and brought up others. The leader 
grew together with the collective. Ina way this is 


the essence of the historic contribution that the | 


working class makes to the qualitatively new level of 
democracy on the basis of socialism. 

Another striking fact which’ reflection brings to 
the surface of the life and work of Brezhnev is the 


unity in it of the triple-streamed creative force of 


‘the October Revolution. All power to the Soviets 
was the call of Lenin — the Soviets of Workers, 
Peasants and Soldiers’ Deputies. Brezhnev was not 
only the President of the Soviet Union but he came 
from the workers, led the peasants to make the virgin 


^ lands one of the breadbaskets of his country, lived 


the life of a soldier under fire and made his country 
the sword-arm of peace and progress. 

Communism, said Lenin, is Soviet power plus 
electrification. The great genius summed up in his 
pithy manner the cardinal task of our epoch to 
integrate the socialist revolutionary process, the 
state power of the working class and its allies with 
the sweeping scientific-technological revolution. The 
late General Secretary of the CPSU will always be 
remembered as the architect of the new Soviet 
Constitution and the architect of the Soviet break- 
‘through to the cosmos — space research which is 
today the empitome and the main propulsion of the 
scientific-technological revolution. It was under his 
leadership that the Soviet Union constructed the 
advanced or mature socialist social system and 
began the direct transition to communism. And it 
was done in a style, with a verve and a perspective 


w that irresistibly brought to mind the other Ilyich. 


n 


Yet another immortal accomplishment which will 
always be associated with his leadership is the final 
creation and consolidation of a new historic entity— 
the Soviet community. True, earlier the “‘prison-house 
of nations" had turned itself into a union of equal 
socialist nations, nationalities and ethnic groups: 
This was wondrous and exciting enough. But Soviet 
life sweept on to take a still grander shape — the 
Soviet personality, rich in its diversity and strong in 
its integral unity. This is a task requiring skill and 
tact and great sensitivity — qualities which, it will 
be remembered, Lenin particularly insisted upon in 
his last letters. ` 

At this point the obvious has to be stated not 
only because it is so true but also because it is so 
important. And that ‘is that Brezhnev developed 
and used the immense might of the Soviet Union 
and all the strength of his and the collective leader- 
ship’s skill to develop detente and now to give ita 
second wind. It is a mighty tribute to pay but the 
human race lives today certainly also because there 
was a Brezhnev — а leader who used immense 
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d inevitably. 





SENTINEL OF PEACE 


Invariable is ihe Soviet people's will for { 
| peace. The lodestar leading to the morrow is | 
| not preparations for war, which doom the | 
| peoples to a senseless squandering of their | 
| material and spiritual wealth, but consolidation | 
of peace. This noble idea permeates the Peace 1 
| Programme for the 1980s, the entire foreign | 
| policy activities of the Party and the 'Soviet 
| State. B ч 


| Wesee the entire complexity of the inter- | 

national situation, the attempts by the aggressive | 
circles of imperialism to undermine peaceful | 
{ coexistence, to push the peoples to the path of | 
| enmity and military confrontation. But this can- | 
| not waver our resolve to uphold peace. We will do 
| everything necessary.for those who are fond of | 
[ military ventures not t^ catch the land of the | 
| Soviets unawares, for the potential aggressor to | 
| know: a crushing retaliatory strike awaits him | 


Relying on its might, displaying the greatest | 
| vigilance and self-control and retaining invari- | 
| able loyalty to the ‘peaceloving principles апа } 
і aims of its foreign policy, the Soviet Union will | 
| perseveringly struggle to ward off from mankind 
| the threat of nuclear war aed to ensure detente | 
| and disarmament. 


| Together with us in this- struggle are the | 
| fraternal countries of socialism, the fighters for i 
| national and social liberation, the peaceloving { 
| countries of all continents, all upright people of | 
| the earth. The policy of peace expresses the | 
| fundamental vital interests of humanity, and } 
| therefore the future is with this policy. { 
| —From the Address to the Communist Party and the } 
| Soviet people by the CPSU Central Committee, the | 


Presidium of USSR Supreme Soviet and USSR | 
| Council of Ministers, Moscow, Nov. 12, 1982. 








might to save the world without which it could not 
be won for the people of toil and travail. The first 


‘priority was peace, just as the first decree of victo- 


rious October was the Decree of Peace. 

For us in India the remembrance of this splendid 
leader will always be associated with the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Coopera- 
tion. It was the realisation as well as the new 
foundation of Lenin’s insistence from the earliest 
days but more particularly at the 1920 Second 
Congress of the Communist International that the 
socialist revolution and the national liberation revo- 
lution must go forward together to reshape the 
world. It was and is the realisation of peaceful 
coexistence of countries with differing social systems. ` 
But it is more than just that. [t is the symbol and 
the basis of joint endeavour against imperialism and 
war. It was fully in the fitness of things that one 
of the last great acts of this great man was the 
signing in September of the Joint Declaration with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

Here, again, was the demonstration and embodi- 
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ment of Lenin’s vision and wisdom that strength 
leads to and grows not through sectarianism but 
through ever-widening unity of all forces that have 
important common objectives. 

And, lastly, because somewhere a tribute must 
Stop,; is the image of Brezhnev as a revolutionary 
who was without exhibition or sentimentality, a 
profound humanist. Not only in public life and 
work but in the depths of his personality and 
privacy. He never pushed his family and his love 
for his upright mother — also because she taught 





| SPOTLIGHT’ 





Lessons from Meerut 


him this. But like Lenin he was also a family man 
who understood and practised the virtue of sacrifice 
for a cause but never let this sour him nor ‘neglect 
those nearest to him needlessly. As a working class 
man he understood that sacrifice should never mean 


the shunning of love, and comradeship is the blos- , 


soming of the ineradicable normalcy of affection, 
trust and concern. In this vital sphere, too, Leonid 
Ilyich Brezhnev restored and developed the norms 
of Lenin near whom he now lies at last in fulfilment 
and in repose. П 


V.R. Krishna Iyer, former Judge of the Supreme Court of India, recently visited Meerut where 


communal tension has been persisting for over two months. 


On his return, Justice Krishna Iyer 


wrote a letter to Р.С. Sethi, Home Minister, Government of India, giving his impressions and 


suggestions. 


He forwarded a copy of this letter to the Prime Minister of India, with the obser- 


vation: “After all, the integrity of the nation, the solidarity of the people and the co-existence of 


our religious denominations are too dear a value for us to be indifferent about. 


concern for the cause. So I write this letter." 


I know your deep 


Below is the text of the letter sent by Justice Krishna Iyer to P.C. Sethi, Home Minister, 


on November 11, 1982. 
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Das Sethiji, , : . 

You will recall my telling you on the phone that 
I was visiting Meerut and you had volunteered that 
the Home Secretary would inform the District 
Collector. Unfortunately, the Collector did not 
know about my visit until I called him. Of course, 
he met me at the Circuit House and wé had a very 
useful talk. | 

I visited an area where people had been killed by 
police firing. Mr Shah Nawaz Khan, one-time 
member of the Central Government and belonging 
to the Congress-I. party, took me around. My 
impressions are formed by. what I saw and heard 
and so, cannot be treated as firm conclusions, 
because I could not meet all sides nor make 
detailed investigations. Nevertheless, my prima 
facie feeling is strong that the.PAC had got into 
the narrow living spaces of the huddled Muslim 
families and shot several males in cold blood. I 
met the women and children in their tragic mood 
and could not resist thoughts too deep for tears. 
Many young people — all but one or so Muslims, 
all of them poor and all of them certainly defence- 
less — were shot by the PAC constables from inside 
dwellings. How can one console these miserable 
souls? Those who died were innocent casualties of 
police excesses, it seemed to me; and communal 
clashes and mob fury leading to dispersal by police 
action were not the cause of these killings. I heard 
stories of armed policemen brutally shooting 
persons crouching inside dingy dwellings. І 

І have been a Home Minister 25 years аро in а 
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small State in the South. I know the need to control 
the police lest they should run berserk. There is a 
strong feeling in the Muslim sector-of Meerut that 
the PAC behaved like a chauvinist Hindu force, If 
this were true, there is need to investigate into the 
roots of recruitment and training policy, the pro- 
fessional culture and social milieu and other influ- 
ences which deflect their secular discipline. 

I talked to the Collector at length and asked him 


df any Hindu had died, which should ordinarily have 


happened if the episode were a communal clash. 
I asked some Hindus in Muslim localities. They 
wereliving in safety and security in locations of 
essentially Muslim majority. It isa pity that the 
victims were almost all of one community all from 
miserable families and from places where even stray 
Hindus were residing in amity and without scare. 
Basically, our people are not given to communal 
violence unless engineers of religious  rabidity 
iuflame, influte, fuel and fan incendiary religious 
insanity. And if the police become trigger-happy 
and non-secular our finer values are martyred. If 
the salt loses its savour wherewith shall it be salted ? 
Tt looks as ifa new non-communal police culture 
and people's ethos must be cultivated actively. Too 
much dependance on expost-facto official activism 
and public enquiries can hardly do good except as 
opium of the people. 

There is a story — which is symtomatic of what 
happens in many other places — that an innocent 
pipal tree became the triggering point for the Meerut 
communal outburst. The Hindus claimed a Mandir 
and the Muslims claimed a Mazar on perhaps the 
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same spot. This is a typical communal syndrome. It 
appears some priest was killed and the case is under 
investigation. Some days after, unconnected 
Muslims were killed, with this thin alibi. I do not 
know how the first can be a justification for the 
next. АП that I would conclude is that we cannot 
take secularism — even of officials — for granted 
and the saner sector of society, including public 
servants, must be constantly -vigilant to see that 


communal friction, even trivial in character, are not . 


allowed to fester or blow up. May be, the Muslim 
is right or the Hindu is right, but both are wrong 


towards society when a communal clash is the sequel. 


Active monitoring by standing committees com- 
posed of both communities and local statesmen is 
necessary as an exercise in vigilance. Every police 
station, every District Superintendent's office, every 
Collectorate must have a map of the sensitive spots, 
frictional festivals and provocative occasions. Like- 
wise, they must have a list of the suspect elements 
and agents provocateurs and communal chauvinists 
who go into action on the slightest opportunity. I 
plead for a code for communal amity which will 
consist of two parts, one statutory and the other 
convention-based. Legislation vesting special powers 
to meet communal situations, pre-emptive provisions 
for any eventualities setting up sensitised machinery 


to anticipate, locate, pre-empt and punish with. 


blitzkrieg effect must all be part of the Code — tak- 
ing great care to inhibit over-zealous’ misuse and 
erosion of civil liberties. Simultaneously, there must 
be realisation that the official element involved in 
the process of implementation must be totally 


secular and must appear to be secular so that they ` 


may create credibility in the common people regard- 
less of religion. 

It is significant when the PAC was replaced by the 
CRP confidence in security crept back into the 
minority psyche. : | 

- At the grass-roots levels, we must culture a strong 
consciousness of secular fellowship by exposing 
them to healthy influences, creating conditions of 
life which will bring contentment and vaccinating 
them against communal temptations. All political 
parties must help the process. Moreover, amity 
committees of responsible citizens and officials and 


representatives of organisation must meet frequently . 


even if there be no sign of tension. These committees 
may organise joint celebrations on festival occasions 


of particular religions. If Christmas celebrations, ` 


Muslim Ids and Hindu holy days are celebrated by 
friendly visits, common public meetings and rejoic- 
ings, regardless of religious denominations, a new 
spirit of integration will come into the broad com- 
munity. It is a shock and a shame that in spite of 
Gandhi and Nehru, our secularism is skin-deep. 

I daresay you will not misunderstand my motives. 
Ispeak with some little experience because I have 
faced Muslim-Hindu tension in Kerala in 1957-59 
when I was a Minister and have tackled them with 
some success. My heart bleeds when I remember 
the sorrowing faces I saw in Meerut. | 

I addressed the Meerut Bar Association and told 
them that they had a role to play in protecting 
human rights when communal riots take place. 
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‚ have been avoided. 


They must have a legal aid wing specially devoted 
to the cause, which will go into action when com- 
munal orgies erupt. I told the Collector and the 
Bar that it was violative of law and ‘human rights 
to keep juveniles under [8 in adult prisons. I was 
told that there were cases of teen-agers being kept · 
in jails. This is illegal and inhuman. They should 
be forthwith released. Likewise, the sole male 
bread-winner, leaving behind a wife and children, . 
should not be kept inprison. They are al! poor people 
who have no means of living and if released, with 
condition to report to the police station daily, will 
involve no risk. After all, the police can shadow 
them to ensure that there is no breach of the peace. 

There are many other steps like leaders and 
senior officers vising and consoling, enquiring and 
relieving distress, which if taken timely can heal the 
wounds. І recall my visit (when I was Kerala's 
Home Minister) to a bereaved family where a plan- 
tation worker had been shot by the police in the 
course of a strike. І called onthe family immedi- 
ately and consoled them. Life is dear and death is 
irrevocable and therefore it is part of the culture of 
reverence for life, that we make the police more 
humane. Many of the killings in Meerut could 
I remember changing the 
police instructions from ‘shoot to kill’ to ‘shoot not 
to kill’. АП these are more relevant in Meerut 
because the killings were from inside the houses and 
not in dispersing:a mob in the streets. There аге 
Meeruts and Barodas and Bhiwandis on the increase. 

My visit was a fleeting one. My perceptions 
were perhaps perfunctory and my conclusions ill- 
founded.. All that I want to do is to convey to you 
that much more has to be done and much deeper 
probe into the police working must ‘be undertaken 
if communal amity and secular solidarity were to 
become a functional fact of Indian life. 

With regards, Yours sincerely, , 
V.R. Krishna Iyer L1 





A SIGN OF CULTURE 


In India there has been, compared to the West, a 
remarkable tolerance in regard to religious thinking. 
But there has been an equally remarkable lack of 
tolerance in regard to social life. Tolerance means 
toleration of others’ opinions; not the opinions of those 
who agree with one but opinions which are opposed to 
one's own. Tolerance is a state of mind. It is essential 
because the world is a varied place. The variety of 
views in the world makes it still more exciting. Truth 
is much too big to be comprehended by any individual 
and for anybody to say that he knows it. If inform- 
ation — including conflictiong views and sometimes 
even contradictory views — comes from every quarter, 
we are more likely to arrive at the truth of that welter 
than if only one aspect of it was presented. The whole 
concept of freedom of information rests on this idea.... 

Toleration depends upon one's knowledge of others. 
In the previous centuries people knew very little about 
the other countries. The result was that each country 
had the idea that beyond its borders lived barbarians. 
Each country thought that knowledge, culture and 
civilisation were confined to its own borders. We аге 
beginning to get to know something about others. 
Toleration of an opinion, even though you disagree 
with it, is a sign of culture and civilisation. \ 

— Jawaharlal Nehru, March 5, 1962 
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Good relations between USSR.and India, the coincidence vor closeness , 
of their positions on cardinal present-day problems, théir dedication : 


to the cause of independence of peoples, the cause of peace and equal 
cooperation of states, the struggle for disarmament. and the prevention 


of a new world war, are especially: important in conditions of the present: 


deterioration in the international situation. 


From Leonid Brezhnev's 
Address before Members of 
Parliament, New Delhi, | 


December 10, 1980. 


` Our Homage 
to the Memory of 
Leonid Brezhnev 


who until “his last breath . 
in life strove for peace and goodwill 


among peoples of the world 


GUIDE INTERNATIONAL, Ludhiana. 
GUIDE EXPORTS, Ludhiana 
S. К. ANANTH & CO. New. Delhi 
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Nehru and the Land Problem 


Р.С. JOSHI 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU regarded the land problem as 

India’s, or Asia’s, basic problem. In his view, 
until 4 satisfactory approach is evolved in regard to 
this problem and until proper programmes are 
evolved to solve this problem, it will be difficult 
even to tackle other problems fully. In other 
words, Nehru regarded the land problem as the 
key to India’s other basic economic, social, political 
and cultural problems. He was perhaps the first 
national leader in the history of the Indian national 
movement who put the land problem in the centre 
of deliberations on the Indian economic problem 
before and after Independence. He also made an 
enduring contribution in terms of evolving an 
approach to this problem, a programme for tackling 
it, and in terms of using state power for implement- 


‚іре the programme. 


Central to this agrarian programme of the Indian 
National Congress adopted under Nehru's leader- 
ship was the concept of land to the tiller, land to 
the working peasant, who was the backbone of 
Indian agriculture and of India's rural economy and 
society. While Nehru conceded that the Congress 
should utilise the resources and talents of all 
other productive and patriotic classes in tbe task of 
national reconstruction, he regarded the involve- 
ment of the actual tillers or of the working peasants 
in the development processes as the basic objective 
of national planning, and in his view this involve- 
ment would not be assured if the actual tillers do 
not enjoy control over the land resources of the 
country. The basic direction of Nehru’s agrarian 
policy therefore was to restructure the land system 
in a manner that control over land gravitated 
more and more towards the peasant who is the 
actual tiller of the soil from times immemorial. 


The first diniension of land reform in Nehru’s 
conception therefore involved a restructuring of 
property relationship relating to land bringing about 
transfer of land from parasitic landlords to toiling 
peasants. All compromises with patriotic or enter- 
prising landlords were to be subordinated to the 
basic goal of land to the tiller. 


The second dimension of land reform which 
concerned Nehru was that of very low productivity 
of land. Не was clear in his mind that while a 
restructuring of the land’s rights in favour of 
the tiller of soil will redistribute the fruits of 
production in favour of the tiller and will psycho- 


Prof. Joshi is Director, Institute of Economic Growth. 
This contribution is the author's summary of Nehru 
Memorial Lecture delivered by him at the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library on November 12, 1982. 
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logical motivate the tiller for greater production, it 
was a necessary and not a sufficient condition for 
achieving higher levels of productivity. Land re- 
form, therefore, should involve not only restructur- 
ing of the lànd ownership pattern but also such 
redesigning of the land operation pattern as was 
dictated by the necessity of modernising the pro- 
duction techniques. Nehru was led towards con- 
sidering consolidation of holdings and cooperative 
farming as indispensable for agricultural moderni- 
sation as in his view small holders cannot absorb 
modern.technology because of the smallness of 
their holdings and the paucity of resources at their 
disposal. 


A reorganisation of small holdings into large 
cooperative units was regarded by Nehru as essen- 
tial for raising the productivity of agriculture. His 
belief in the efficacy of cooperative farming may be 
questioned by many, but his diagnosis about the: 
necessity of reorganisation of the existing unecono- 
mica] methods of and operation cannot be ques- 
tioned. i 


The third dimension of the land problem whick 
concerned him was the social and cultural back- 
wardness of the man behind the plough, the smali 
peasant butdened by the customs, habits and social 
institutions ofa semi-feudal social structure. He 
was of the view that all the gains of land reforms 
would be nullified if the peasant’s social outlook and 
the social framework surrounding bim were not re- 
formed and reconstituted. Even the opportunities 
given would not be perceived or gains from oppor- . 
tunities utilised would be dissipated through cons- 
picuous consumption, if the tiller of the land was 
not reformed as part of the programme of agricul- 
tural development or rural development. Nehru’s 
position was thus different from that of romanticists 
who thought that the mere provision of property in 
land to the peasant would turn the land into gold. 
The social reform of the peasant was an essential 
part of Nehru's conception of agrarian recorganisa- 
tion. Spread of literacy, education and skills and 
movements for social reform were to contribute ta 
social change in the desired direction. 


The fourth dimension of the problem which con- 
cerned him was the tremendous and growiag popu- 
lation pressure on land and agriculture. Though 
Nehru did not fully realise the enormity of the 
population problem in India, he did consider the 
over-pressure on land as an index of India's back- 
wardness. The fourth dimension of land reform in 
his view, therefore, encompassed the gradual trans- 
fer of population from agriculture to non-agricul- 
tural occupations. Though Nehru did not view with 


` 
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optimism the prospect of transfer of population 
from agriculture to modern forms of industrial pro- 
duction, he emphasised the importance of non-agri- 
cultural occupations covering village-based cottage 
industries and small-scale and medium-scale indus- 
tries as an outlet to relieve excessive pressure on 


land. A 


In this background land reforms are basic to 


Nehru's perspective of economic development with 


social justice within the framework of political 


democracy for India. He was of the view that what 


happens in the field of solving the land problem 
would decide whether. India was moving towards 
this fundamental perspective or not. In other words, 
the strategy to solve the land problem would deter- 
mine to a large extent whether the goal of develop- 
ment based on justice and democracy would be 
realised or not. 


More than three decades and a half have passed 


since India's independence. A decade. and a half has. 


elapsed after Nehru passed away. It is the task of 
all thinking sections of Indian society to review the 
direction of development since Independence aud to 


assess how far India has succeeded in resolving . 


the land problem on the lines suggested by Nehru; 
. and how far the processes of Indian development, 
specially in rural India, have moved in the 
direction of the goals set by him and how far they 
have departed from this goal. Moreover, the pro- 
gramme of land to the tiller was reaffirmed by the 
Congress, the undivided Communist Party and the 


‘leaders and workers of the Sarvodaya movement. .' 


It is the task of all these political forces therefore 
to assess how far the programmes undertaken by 
them to achieve the aim of land to the the tiller 
have been successful. What new programmes are 
required to achieve this goal? 

OA . 


In.reviewing the present situation, one is struck 
by а mixed picture of achievements and shortfalls: 
There is no doubt that the semi-feudal agrarian 
structure of the colonial ега is no more; that the 
programmes of the ruling and non-ruling clites have 
succeeded in achieving partial emancipation of the 
peasantry from the burdens of the past and in re- 
leasing new productive forces: contributing to 
India's considerable self-reliance in the matter of 
food and other agricultural products. The shift 
towards, dynamism of the agricultural economy 
from a long phase'of stagnation during the colonial 
era is evidence of the successes achieved since 
‘Independence. The pessimism of the colonial 
theorists arising from their view of the conservatism 
of the Indian peasant has been falsified by recent 
history. : А: 


‘At the same time, one is also struck by the shar- 
pening contradiction between what is scientifically 

‚ and technologically realisable in terms of the 'objec- 
tives enunciated by Nehru and what is socially and 
politically feasible because of the dominant property 
and the power structure in today’s India. It must 
be noted that Nehru was very much influenced by 
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the Western and Soviet experiences in agricultural 
modernisation where large farms of the private or 
of the cooperative/collective variety were agents of 
agricultural transformation. The concept of modern 
technology at that time by and large comprised 
only labour-saving and capital-intensive technology 
suited to the European conditions of land surplus 
and labour security. In recent times, however, new 
possibilities of technological change in agriculture 
have emerged favouring the small -farms economis- 
ing on.the use of scarce land and making possible 
utilisation of large reserves of surplus labour and 
manpower. The technological innovations in the 
direction of biological variety of technology,- water 
development and water management systems and 
agricultural extension and credit delivery systems, 
and rural education have all contributed towards 
realising the Nehruite dream of making the small 
peasant the agent of agricultural modernisation. 
This applies as much to the capitalist countries of 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan as to the Com- 
munist countries of Asia. 


Technological progress, therefore, has appeared 
as the friend rather than the enemy of the small ~ 
peasant, if only political will is forthcoming on the ~ 
part of the state to give full security and control 
over land to the actual tiller. From this point of 
view a clear contradiction is visible between scienti- 
fic economic necessity which potentially favours 
the small peasant and short-term and immediate 
political necessity which favours the large land- 
holders as a source of political and social power. 


One feels concerned by the fact that in India a 
dualistic agrarian structure has emerged consisting 
of the large farm sector on the опе’ hand and the 
peasant sector consisting of small peasants and 
landless. labourers on the other. Developmental 
process has today made the large producer the 
principal agent of agricultural transformation. As 
the ‘strategy of relying on the large producer gene- 
rates inequality and social tensions, corrective steps 
are taken through various programmes like the 
small farm and marginal farm development schemes, 


Food for Work schemes, etc, to provide relief to 7 


the small producers and the landless labourers. Can 
this dual strategy of at once betting on the strong 
and trying to protect the weak or that of riding 
two horses at the same time succeed? 


In other words, one finds the political and the 
economic processes pulling in two different direc- . 
tions. The political process in a democracy raises 
the expectations of the weak, the under-privileged 
and the deprived. The economic process seems to 


enhance the economic privileges and political power 
of the privileged and propertied. Such a contradic- 
tion cannot last long. It is the task of intellectuals 
to focus on the inner cleavage and contradiction of 
the development process and of the political leaders, 
planners and policy-makers and administrators to : 
devise programmes to resolve íhis cleavage and 
contradiction. O — . А 


"WOMEN'S WORLD’ 





Silver Lining in- 
Africa 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Д:твооон women provide the 
larger part of labour to keep 

the household in shape and the 
family in comfort by acting as 
cook, charwoman, washerwoman, 
teacher, accountant and nurse as 
the need arises, one hardly comes 
across a family headed by them. 
Itis the sole privilege of men 
who are traditionally the bread 
earners. She only stocks the 
larder, it is he who brings in the 
: money to enable her to do so, is 
the logic that underlines the 
practice of designating the male 
as the head of the household. 
Even if women are the sole sup- 
porters of the family, the hus- 
bands who do not work either 
due to some handicap, disease or 
habit naturally ‘head’ the families. 

Therefore the news: that in 
Africa women too head’ house- 
holds is cause ‘enough to rejoice. 
This heartening piece of news 
comes from ILO. It says that in 
Kenya, women head over one in 
three households. In Ethiopian 
towns they outnumber men. In 
Lesotho, Swaziland and Bots- 
wana, in seven out of ten house- 

„holds, women mainly shoulder 

‚ the responsibility of earning the 
family bread, besides, one as- 
- sumes, baking it. Half of the 
commodities that change hands 
in West Africa are distributed 
by women. 

But that is where the cheering 
is put to a stop. All these respon- 
sible jobs they carry out still do 
not entitle them to any specialis- 
ed training of any sort. In rural 
Africa, says the report, 76 per 
cent of the female labour force 
are engaged in agricultural work. 
Yet virtually nothing is done to 
meet their training and employ- 
ment needs. Vocational training 
is a household affair, with no 
market value. 

The report notes that by the 
turn of the century the female 
labour force is expected to in- 
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crease by 86 per cent from 1975, 
but it is unlikely that the agricul- 
tural sector will be able to absorb 
all of it. | 

' In conjunction with the United 
Nations Economic Commission 


for Africa, the ILO has taken up 


a three-year project to explore 
ways to promote new employ- 
ment opportunities for women. 
The project is being funded by 
the Swedish International Deve- 
lopment Authority. The project 
also aims at helping African 
women to develop their role in 
the economic and social growth 
of African countries. 

African women, like their 
Asian counterparts, are also in- 
volved in handicrafts work. They 
spin, make baskets, weave mats, 
bake pottery. And there is no 
gainsaying the fact that all of 
these are very poorly paid jobs. 
The terminal report of handicrafts 
and small-scale industries deve- 
lopment for African women, of 
the ILO, recommends training in 
employable skills in small-scale 
industries. It has suggested that 
areas such as food processing at 
the rural and semi-urban levels 
be accorded priority. 

A pilot project to carry out 
these recommendations has re- 
portedly been successful in break- 
ing new ground and developed 
original ventures in new fields 
for women. Training in work like 
construction material production, 


road construction, skills required: 


by the community, and produc- 
tion of consumer goods using 


local raw materials, is being 
imparted to women. 

The report says, ‘The project 
in its first phase has been able to 
break new ground. ‘The second 
phase has to give special priority 
to training and income-generat- 
ing activities in the non-farm 
sector in areas which are not 
traditional for women, and to 
vulnerable groups.’ 

Women who either earn little, 
or nothing at all, those who head 
households or not, and young 
rural migrants to towns, and who 
have no skilis to obtain. employ- 
ment, are included in the project. 

Vocational training for women, 
naturally, is limited to domestic 
activities, rudimentary needle- 


.Work and cooking and cleaning 


— skilled enough to bring up a 
family but not skilled enough to 
get them jobs. The report points 
out that such training in this 
region is aimed at. self-consump- 


-tion and not income generation. 


There is a need to reorient this 
training so that it is more suited 
to the needs of a developing 
country and at the same time 
provides the woman with а firm 
economic footing — a pre-requi- 
site for assertion of independence. 
The urgent need of women to 
adapt their flair and training to 
economic activities, has to be 
synchronised with the require- 
ments of a developing country. 
Realising the necessity, the pro- ` 
ject is trying to provide ‘employ- 
able skills and meet the develop- 
ment needs of the country’. Г] 
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GATT: Elusive Truth 


С. RAGHAVAN 


G^s hour of truth would 

be in October-November 
when decisions have to be made, 
and mere formulations would 
not do, the  Director-General 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Arthur Dun- 
kel, said in August in an inter- 
view. , 

October has come and gone, 
and ministers wil soon бе 
around in Geneva in the last 
week of November. 

No outsider will be present 
when the ministers and their 
teams meet in Geneva's Inter- 
national Conference Centre, with 
all the fanfare of media build-up 
and publicity that has been going 
on for months. As now sche- 
duled, the press will not be 
allowed in. 

It was in 1946 that the UN 
General Assembly laid down the 
basic policy of the organisation 
on public information and access 


. toit. With the refinements over 


time this is still the basic guide- 
line for the UN system. But 
GATT, being a ‘contract’ and an 
‘agreement’, has always been 
closed to the public and the 
press, and no press freedom 
committee anywhere has pro- 
tested; though they start noisy 
campaigns when UNESCO 
-holds a small consultation in 
private. At GATT the press has 
to depend on briefings by official 
spokesmen and talk to delegates. 
It has no access officially even to 
the basic documents and reports 
before a meeting. With all the 
professional competence and 
desire to be helpful on the part 
of the spokesmen, they function 
within the limitations of the 
dominant structures of GATT. 
If Third World views get less 
known than those of the indus- 
trialised world, and within them 
of the USA and the EEC, it is 
also due to the transnational 
information system, and the fact 
that there are less than a handful 
: geporting for Third World media 
from Geneva. 

Third World countries are 
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increasingly concerned about 
this, and are trying to get the 
ministerial meeting at least 
thrown open to the press, though 
they know even this will have 
only limited effect on the report- 
age — US and EEC views will 
still be covered globally, with 
perhaps those of other individual 
countries beamed back to their 
respective countries. 

Among the score and more of 
international and inter-govern- 
mental organisations spawned in 
the post-war world with the 
founding of the United Nations 
in the name of the peoples of the 
world, GATT is a peculiar 
animal. It began as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and was intended to be only a 
temporary arrangement for 
multilateral trade, until the more 
permanent framework envisaged 
in the Havana Charter, the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation, 
came into being and took over. 
The US Senate would have none 
of it — deep ‘protectionist fears 
over low-cost productions of 
Europe prevailed — and the ITO 
was aborted. 

Even then for a long time, 
GATT continued its temporary 


‘existence. It had no secretariat. 


The agreement was administered 
by the Interim Commission for 
an international trade organisa- 
tion (ICITO), with the main func- 
tion of registering the commit- 
ments entered into under the 
General. Agreement. The term 
‘secretariat’ for GATT, when it 
came into vogue, was spelt only 
with a small ‘s’ and not a capital 
‘S’ and its executive was called 
only the ‘executive secretary’, 
becoming the Director-General 
only in 1965. GATT and the 
diplomats accredited to it pride 
themselves on being a ‘contract’ 
and ‘agreement’ and not an 
‘organisation’ like the other 
specialised agencies such as 
WHO, FAO, etc:, or organs of 
the General Assembly like 
UNCTAD and UNIDO. 
Symbolic of the situation is the 


‘of the market. 


tentative schedule recommended 
by the preparatory committee for 
-the three-day ministerial meeting. 
On its opening day, November 
24, the morning session will hear 
some ministers and the chief 
executives of the IMF and the 
World Bank. The next day will 
come the turn of the United 
Nations, (perhaps through the 
Director-General for 
tional Economic Cooperation, 
the second highest ranking person 
in. the entire: UN system), and 
last the Secretary-General of the 
UN Conference on Trade and 
Development. ` 

Unconventional new wisdom 
that accepts market theories but 


refuses to deify them, is that the 


roots of growth and prosperity. 
lay elsewhere, and GATT merely 
accommodated itself to the new 
production structures and trade 
flows. This implies that unless it 
again accommodates itself to the 
new realities — new production 
structures, and economic and 
trade weights in the world of the 
Socialists and the Third World — 
it would collapse. This would 
perhaps be too much for the 
GATT and the ministers to 
accept, for it puts most of them 
out of business., 

Traditional wisdom of 'GATT 
and the prophets of the market is 
that post-war growth and pro- 
sperity was due to the GATT 
system and obedience to the laws 
The non-tradi- 
tional, yet market philosophy 
wisdom of UNCTAD, is that 


Interna- ` 


\ 
V 


post-war growth and prosperity e 


was essentially due to fact that 
Europe and Japan were able to 
rebuild through exceptions and 
departures from GATT  princi- 


es. 

If GATT wisdom is correct, 
ministers must go" back to pris- 
tine GATT-free trade principles, 
roll back both blatant and hidden 
protectionist measures. If non- 
traditional wisdom is right, either 
one goes back to first principles, 
providing special treatment favo- 
uring the Third World, or accepts 
the realities of ‘managed trade’ 
and brings it under discipline of 
agreed rules and multilateral 
surveillance. 

What will ministers do? Will 
they see the truth or will it elude 
them ? А 





Myth of ‘Islamic State’ 


S. TASNIM AHMED ` 
t 


\ 


“The onto course open to us is to approach modern know- 
ledge witha respectful but independent attitude and to 
appreciate the teachings of Islam in the light of that 
knowledge, even though we may be led to differ with those 
who have gone before us" .—Iqbal 


DD votes of the concept of ‘Islamic State’ (whom 

I propose to call ‘neo-Islamists’), far from 
doing any yeoman service to Islam, are actually 
threatening to do irreparable damage to their creed 
by dehumanising and distorting it beyond recogni- 
tion. 

The neo-Islamists’ whole argument in defence of 
their mythical ‘Islamic State’ is little more than a 
queer mix of fallacies and contradictions. On the 
one hand, the neo-Islamists assert — and quite 
rightly—that under Islam all sovereignty belongs to 
God, who alone is the Law-giver, and on the other, 
they shy away from the inescapable logic of ackno- 
wledging this as a total negation of Islam as the , 
basis of a state. For, no.state is conceivable with- 
out untrammelled sovereignty vesting in it. Nor is ^ 
sovereignty a thing to be shared. 


The springhead of this stark contradiction is not 
far to seek: Instead of Islamising, and, therefore, 
moralising and humanising their personal lives and 
their socio-political fabric, the neo-Islamists must 
politicise Islam. For, if they took the former course 
they would end up in such a labyrinthine— but at 
the same time quite humane — pattern of indeter- 
. minate number of self-Governing ethnic groups and 

nationalities or  sub-nationalities as together 
cannot, by any stretch of established political idiom, 
be called a “state” or “‘states”. There is no conceiva- 
ble escape from this conclusion if one condescends 
to admit that Islam’s negation of the sovereignty of 
man is of substantial import. 

This is the only logical course, which our neo- 
Islamists of Maududian and other hues can ill- 
afford to tread. As itis, they would seem to be 
pleading : Let Allah have all the sovereignty, but 
please do just let us have the state; inshallah, we 
will be able to take care of everything even without 
an iota of sovereignty ! 

' Viewed in the perspective of Islam’ s history, 
such arguments would appear’ їо thinly veiled ` 
attempts by politically ambitious men out to gratify 
their fanatical, almost diseased, sense of communal 

: self-glory, if nothing worse. This cannot be realised 
without subjupating an indeterminate number of 
sister Muslim nationalities or sub-nationalities 
and ethnic groups in the name of Islam. Hence the 
concept of ‘Islamic state’. Unlimited federalism, 
firmly rooted in a highly “decentralised society 
which is of the essence of Islam, is sadly the bane 
and nightmare of our neo-Islamists. As would be 
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readily seen, this-has posed a serious menace to the 
original and humane face of Islam in modern 
times, 


On a political plane, Islam visualises Muslims as 
a loose brotherhood of’ self-administering com- 
munities willingly cooperating with one another in 
times of armed hostilities or invasion. The neo- 
Islamists however must have their ‘Islamic state’ 
in order to amalgamate them into fewer and fewer 
nations until, God willing, one day there would be 
only one leviathan ‘Islamic state’ and a- single 
world-wide ‘Islamic nation’ ! 

As against such fantastic and at best under- 
baked schemes, Islam stretches its ideal of socio- 
cultural and politico-economic decentralisation of a 
federal, or rather confederal, nature to such an 
extent that it does not leave out of it even as sensi-. 
tive a field as defence: Under Islam each able- 
bodied adult is called upon to physically defend his 
community against foreign invasion. (Neither 
during the life-span of the Prophet as a ruler nor 
under his four illustrious caliphs did a regular army 
ever come into being in spite of frequent and some- 
times long spells of war.) 


To further bare the stark opposition to Islam of 
the steadily rising trend towards constantly increas- 
ing centralisation of socio-politica] and economic 
authority in many Muslim states loudly swearing by 
Islamic values and shariah, one may point out that 
neither the Quran nor any tradition of the Prophet 
nor indeed the practice under any of the four 
caliphs envisages either the office (or anything like 
its equivalent) of vice-ameer, vice-ruler or the 
naming of a successor to a Muslim ruler or ameer 
in his life-time. This could be feasible in a society 
with a strong sense of security from foreign invasion 
by virtue.of its being strong, safe and stable from 
within as a result of a judicious decentralisation of 
power and authority at every level of its polity. It 
also throws into sharp focus the twin Islamic 
principle of individual accountability with limited 
authority, as against that of collective responsibility 
with unlimited authority, though within a frame- 
work of a multiplicity of subsidiary authorities. 


An even more serious, legal as well as moral, 
constraint Islam places on Muslim communities in 
their ambition to parade as. ‘states’ in an Islamic 
garb, again derives from Islam's negation of the 
sovereignty of man: namely, a stringent and inviol- 
able obligation on the part of the ameer (Muslim 
political head) to treat as falling under his emirate 
only such land and areas as are legally and indivi- 
dually owned in a proprietorial sense by members . 
of the community he heads. Any other adjacent 
land or area, unlessit lawfully belongs to some 
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other community or country, is at best no man’s 
land with regard to which the ameer has no locus 
standi, except perhaps in times of armed conflict or 
threat of foreign invasion. 

Thus, while a state can lay claim to land and 
areas not individually owned by any of its citizens 
as falling under ‘its sovereignty, a Muslim emirate 


would be inherently handicapped to do likewise’ 


inasmuch as it denies itself the- requisite authority 
to do so. 
either in the Quran or in the Prophet's traditions 
for it to lay such a claim. On the contrary, accord- 
ing to a clear and express tradition of the Prophet, 
the only lawful way of coming to own a previously 
unowned piece of land is to personally till and 
husband it. The ameer, beiog. a .non-sovereign 
entity, bas no right to distribute land among mem- 
bers of his community as state largesse or relief. 


The neo-Islamists would be hard put to contradict 
it if I goa step further and argue that under the 
kind of policy Islam would seem to conceive for an 
indeterminate number of. Muslim, or predominantly 
Muslim communities, it would be a crass illegality 
— indeed, an original act of corruption — for 
authority to disarm any member of the community 


Indeed, there is no sanction whatsoever . 


it governs, unless he is found. and proved to бе. 


insane or is convicted. 

- It is interesting to recall that President Ziaul 
Haq of Pakistan was: recently reported to have 
stated that under Islam it does. not matter as to 
by what method a ruler manages to get into power. 


Nothing could be farther from truth. A religion : 


that takes care to lay down rules for entering even 
your own house, cannot look the other way in the 


could be expected to sustain itself for long. Iqbal 
is convinced that Islam — with its -affirmation - of 
this supreme responsibility resting on, and its stress 
on the basic nobility of; the individual — provides 
the requisite fundaments for the building up and 
sustenance of a healthy'society, whether at commu- 
nity level or at those of a multi-racial, multi-reli- 
gious country or that of a more or less homogeneous 
nation. 

Iqbal's view of Islam is thus bini and not at 
all narrowly communal inasmuch as he views it as 
a value-cum-motivational system best suited to the 
flowering of man at large and as one ensuring the: 
fullest development of a man’s personality in its 
free and open socio-political milieu. 


Iqbal’s greatest misfortune was to have been-a . 


poet, and, for all intents and purposes, to have been 
"universally treated as such alone. It was his stark 
consciousness of a sad lack of such a liberal spirit 
in India in his times that.led him to' visualise 
pockets of Muslim states enjoying internal auto- 
поту within a larger Indian federation. There 
would thus seem to be nothing so bitterly sinister 
about Iqbal's vision of a broad and liberal Indian: 
federation .as is- sometimes sought to be made out 


inasmuch as his idea of political federalism is a - 


jogical culmination of his deep-rooted commitment 
to- individualism. Federalism, as Iqbal views it, 
would thus seem to be of the essence of all forms 


‘and modes of inter-group existence within the 


enduring framework of certain desirable values. 
Iqbal’s overriding concern for the individual and 


‚Мз preoccupation with individualism at a human 


case of General Zia's mode of entry into political | 


power in his country. All that Gen. Zia and 
others like him could judiciously contend is that 
Islam puts no bar on military men becoming rulers. 
But then, if you must havé a regular army you are 
supposed to accept for yourself an assigned function 


level as much as with federalism at a political level 
is as evident in his beautiful and powerful poetry as 
itis in his cold, rigorously argued prose. In a 
chapter titled “The Human Ego — His Freedom 


. and Immortality” (in his famed work, Reconstruction 


of Islamic Thought in Islam, a collection of his" 


in your community. Neither of which has anything ' 


to do with Islam! 

: I may now be permitted to reconstruct my argu- 
ment against the ‘Islamic state’ wallahs in the light 
of their sub-continental background as also in the 
wider context of-Islam's early history. 

Iqbal views Islam as'a system of spiritual, ethical 
and socio-political values with à built-in system of 
kindred motivations that go to promote morally 
strong individuals fired by the flame of self-affirma- 
tion. He is convinced that a society, a community, 
a country or a nation — call it by what name you 


will — consisting of such morally alive and cons- , 


cious and responsible individuals, affirming both in 

precept and practice the idea of their being answer- 

. able to God, has the surest guarantee for its unfail- 

ing health and vigour, uninterrupted dynamism and 
ceaseless progress. 

Only a human group — call it again by what 


* God on earth... 


lectures), Iqbal has this to say: 


“Tt is in. consequence of. this view. of man as a unique 
individuality which makes it impossible for one individual to 
bear the burden of another, and entitles him only to what, is 


due to his own personal effort, that the Quran is led to reject , 
the idea of redemption.. Three things are perfectly clear from . 
; the Quran: '(1) That man is the.chosen of God... 


(2) That 
man; with all his faults, is meant to be the representative of 
(3) That man is the trustee of a free person- 
ality which he accepted at his peril... 

“Yet is surprising to see that the unity of human conscious- 
ness which constitutes the centre of human personality never 
really became a point of interest in „Ше history of Muslim 
thought”. 


As for Iqbal’s idea of Indian-federalism, I cannot . 


but quote from Nehru on Communalism, edited by 
N.L. Gupta and published by the Sampradayikta 
Virodhi Committee: 


“Earlier (some time in 1933—8.Т. A), Mohammad Iqbal, in 


; his presidential address to the All-India Muslim Conference, 


name you will — with such a built-in system of‘ 


broad-based self-defence, efficient self-regulation 
and perpetual self-correction can continue to throw 
up, such self-affirming and responsible individuals — 
conditions in whose absence no worthwhile system 
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had said: ‘It is my belief that Islam is not a matter of private 
opinion. It is a society, or, if you like, a civic Church. It 
is because present-day political ideals, as they appear to be 
shaping themselves in , India, may affect its original structure 
and character that I find myself interested in politics. I am 
opposed. to nationalism as it is understood іп Europe, not 
because if it is allowed to develop in India, it is likely to 


i 


vA 


+, 


bring less material gain to -Muslims. 


I am opposed to it 
because I see in it the germs of atheistic materialism, which 
I look upon as the greatest danger to modern humanity. 
Patriotism is a perfectly natural virtue and has a place in thé 


moral life of man. Yet, that which really matters is a man’s. 


faith, his culture, his historical tradition. These are the 
things which in my eyes are worth living for and dying for, 
and not the piece of earth with which the spirit of man 
happens to be temporarily associated. In view of the visible 
and invisible points of contact between the various commu- 
nities of India, I do believe in the possibility of constructing a 
harmonious whole, whose unity cannot be disturbed by the rich 
diversity it must carry within its bosom., The problem of 
ancient Indian throught was how One became many without 
sacrificing its Oneness. Today this problem has come down 
from its ethereal heights to the grosser plain of our political 
life, and we have to solve it in its reverse form, that is, how the 
many can become one without sacrificing its plural character.’ ?* 
(Emphasis added). : 


It is this understanding on the part of Iqbal of 
the federal and, in their essence, secular elements in 
Islamic values pertaining to socio-political affairs — 
including inter-group affairs — that makes him 
take a highly sympathetic and understanding view 
of the Turkish revolution under Kamal Ataturk and 
his colleagues. Unlike Islamic obscurantists of 
Maulana Maududi's brand, Iqbal finds the basic 
"urges behind the Turkish revolution quite in keep- 
ing with values promoted by Islam. 

It is this philosophy of individualism, culminat- 
ing logically in his idea of political federalism, that 
makes Iqbal arrive at the central concept in all his 


thinking and poetry — namely, that of “Мага-е-, 


Kamil” (Perfect Man), as against that of ‘Islamic 
State". This is as it should be. For, religion 
addresses itself to man — the individual man — and 
not to society or the state. And what it demands, 
first and last, is individual affirmation, and not 
constitutional safeguards and commitments. 


Maulana Maududi and а few others of his ilk 
here and there, on the contrary, arrive at the con- 
cept of 'Islamic state' as the central theme of Islam. 
No wonder, they end up by formulating ‘a 'concep- 
tually ill-argued and defective, but at the same time 
highly dangerous theory of an.obscurantist and un- 
Islamic religious totalitarianism. The reason. is 
obvious. Iqbal’s wide and deep training in philo- 
sophy and law give him a firmer conceptual grasp 
of the ideas and concepts he is dealing with. 
Maulana Maududi could hardly claim to have had 
any .such training. The latter's greatest asset was 
a brilliant imagination, which could have been put 
to far better use had he known how to tame it. Or 
if he had known that there was a need to tame it 
so as to domesticate it to Islam. 

Daniel J. Boorstin in the preface to his Genius of 
American Politics (1958) has this tell-tale comment 


` to make on the development of democracy-in the 


aw * 


USA: 


“The genius of ‘American democracy comes not from any 
special virtue of the American people but from the unprece- 
dented opportunities of this continent and from a peculiar 
and unrepeatable combination of historical circumstances. 
These circumstances have given our institutions their charac- 
ter and their virtues. The very same facts which explain 
шее virtues; explain also our inability to make a ‘philosophy 
of them. 


The same could well be repeated about the 
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‘Islamic state’ wallahs with a suitable alteration of 
some terms and words here and there, as follows: 
The genius of the kind of polity advocated by the 
propagandists of the concept~of ‘Islamic state’ 
comes not from any ѕресіаі virtue derived from 
Islam but from-the unprecedented opportunities of 
this continent and from a peculiar and unrepeatable 
combination óf.historical circumstances. These 
circumstances have given the kind of Islamic polity 
they- advocate its character and whatever virtue it 
may claim for itself. The'same facts which explain. 
its virtues, explain also the inability of its advocates 
to make a philosophy of them that may be said to 
square with the totality of the value-cum-motiva- 
tional system of Islam. 

In sum, the ‘Islamic state’ of Maulana Maududi’s 
conception would be totally devoid of the values of 


. individualism and federalism, so essential not only 


because they are fundamental to Islam’ but also 
because the geo-politics of the Muslim world itself 
would seem to demand them. In effect, the ‘Islamic 
state’ of their conception would be totalitarian at 
home and imperialistic abroad. A structural affinity 
between it and the RSS’s theory of the ‘Hindu 
Rashtra’ is unmistakable. 


Islam’s objective and its only mission, as Iqbal 
affirms, is to produce good humans, and not, as 
Maulana Maududi would have us believe, to estab- 
lish an ‘Islamic state’. The fact is that no ‘Islamic 
state’ (which, as I contend, would be a contradiction 
in terms) has ever existed on earth. Only predomi- 


‘nantly Muslim communities and emirates have ex- 


isted and can exist. All else is little more than a 
product of an unrepeatable séquence of historical 
events of the past centuries. (Anyone aspiring to 
develop a new political: theory of Islam ought to 
proceed by seeking to define and explain such genui- 
nely Islamic.and at same time , highly pregnant 
terms as emirate, ameer, qaum, and ummah, in the 
light of established political idiom of the day with 
no preconceived notions sought to be arrived at). 

They were as good or-bad in terms of their claim to 
adhering to Islam as approximately or otherwise 
they conformed to the noble values of Islam in keep- 
ing with their understanding and interpretation of 


‘the same at a given time and in a given land. Going 


by the evidence of history, the best Muslim emirate 
was the one headed by the Prophet himself. 


Even so, it would be downright blasphemous to 
construe from this that the Prophet’s mission had 
ever been to establish an emirate consisting of some 
reconciled Bedouin tribes in the Hejaz and its sur- 
rounding areas — which he actually did. The truth 
is that the Prophet preached his message to one and 
all and as in the process, in due course, he came to 
dismantle the framework of all existing, but archaic 
and narrow, loyalties — save the one and supreme 
‘loyalty that man owes to his Creator — he had no 
alternative to undertaking to guide and regulate 
intra — and. inter-tribal life in his day. Temporal 
authority thus came his way, though, one must rush 
to add in the same breath, he never mixed up the 
respective limits of his two-fald role and authority. 


All the letters (some still extant) that he wrote to 
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some monarchs in his life-time, inviting them to 
embrace Islam, were signed in his name as tbe “Рго- 
phet of God", and not as the “Ameer-ul-Mome- 
neen” (the Head or Ameer of the Emirate of Hejaz). 
(‘Islamic state’ would be а static, and unlslamic 
concept). Whatever temporal authority he thus ex- 
ercised over .his emirate was in his capacity asa 
genuine, lawful and, in a word, accepted member of 
the community he had come to rule, and not in his 
capacity as its religious head. The caliphs that came 
after him were his successors in his capacity as the 
ameer; for, in Islam prophethood is not open to 


succession. 

The concept of ‘Islamic state’ is thus a myth — 
a figment of untamed imaginations — which results 
from a misunderstanding and mixing up of the 
Prophet's two-fold role in the later years of his life. 
Apart from being politically mischievous and mis- 
guided, the concept only belittles the grand mission 
the Prophets had set out to perform: True to his 
stature and station, he worked all his life for the 
creation of a noble world, and not to establish a 
Muslim emirate, what to speak of a mythical 
‘Islamic state'.[] . 





Doordarshan: the Road Ahead 


K.S. DUGGAL 


HE Other day six of us representing various 

interests, including press, industry and software, 
were invited by the TV Centre, Delhi, to interview 
Union Minister of -Information and Broadcasting 
along with two of his colleagues about the develop- 
ment of television in India. It was a prestigious 
programme inaugurating a series called “People 
Want to Know” designed for telecast in the 
National Programme to be carried by all stations 
in the country. When my turn came to confront 
the Minister, I asked: “ТУ was brought in as an 
instrument of social change and development. How- 
ever, what is called TV culture in India today is 
essentially elitist, upper middle class and urban- 
oriented. With the introduction of colour TV the 
situation is likely to deteriorate. How do you pro- 
pose to safeguard against it?” 


The Minister was frank enough to accept the 
charge. The only way to remedy it, he said, was 
to introduce an exclusive channel directed to the 
rural viewers. And since this would entail provision 
of additional funds, he proposed to have a full- 
fledged commercial channel allowing advertisements 
and sponsored programmes so that’ he could earn 
more revenue. 

The bane of broadcasting in India, whether it is 
sound or ТҮ, is that the Planning Commission has 
invariably given these media a low priority in its 
Five-Year Plans. The media have always bemoaned 
inadequacy of funds. As Adviser (Information) in 
the Planning Commission, with all my concern for 
the media, I did not succeed much in bettering the 
prospects, since if one has to choose between drink- 
ing water for the teeming millions in India's villages 
and TV, one's choice is obvious. 

TV in India has been unfortunate also in another 
aspect. Its development has been afflicted with 
ad-hocism at almost every step. The fact of the 
snatter is that even initially it had to be smuggled 





The author was formerly Adviser (Information), 
Planning Commission; 
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in through the back-door. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
then Prime Minister, was never keen about it; he 
thought India could do without this toy. E 


TV in India was launched on September 15, 1959, 
as an experimental project with the help of 
UNESCO in order to disseminate “social education 
to the people of Delhi." Soon thereafter it was dis- 
covered that hardly any TV receivers were available 
in the market and the Government was not prepar- 
ed to import them. The programmes were, there- 
fore, tailored for community viewing for which 100 
TV clubs were formed in the urban and rural areas 
in and around Delhi. It is interesting to find that 
there were no video tape recorders for the first two 
years; all the programmes had to be televised ‘live’. 
And.yet the programmers did not lose heart. They 
handled a wide variety of programmes including 
music and dance, ballet and plays, interviews and : 
discussions, besides programmes directed to the 
rural areas. Progammes on health and sanitation, 
medical care and family planning were more specifi- ` 
cally highlighted. 


The programmes directed to farmers gave infor- 
mation on and special insight into the latest tech- 
niques of farming and agriculture. These program- 
mes were viewed by farmers іп TV clubs. They were 
followed by discussions, and their reactions were 
forwarded to the TV Centre. Thus the organisers 
were able to receive direct feed-back from the 
viewers. | 


The next major step in the development of Indian 
TV was the launching of the Educational TV 
Project in 1961. It was conceived by the Dethi 
Directorate of Education in concert ‘with the Ford 
Foundation. The Project envisaged telecast of 
Science, English and Social Studies programmes to 
the schools in Delhi. They were meant to supple- 
ment Classroom teaching. The schools were equip- 
ped with 250 sets. There was an in-built provision 
for feed-back also in the project. Раш Neurath, a 
social scientist invited to evaluate the project, 
reported that it was a useful tool for spreading 


education and needed to be encouraged. School. 


‚ educational programmes, have, therefore, continued. 
to be an integral part of TV programmes for different 
levels of students all these days. 

Another important step in the development of 
TV in India was the setting up of the TV Training 
Centre as a part of the Film and Television Institute 
of India in 1971. 
formally train programme and engineering talent 
for the expansion of TV services. It’ was brought 
about again with the assistance of UNESCO which 
lent a number of experts to serve as instructors. 

Since its inauguration in 1959, Delhi Doordarshan 
had continued to be an experimental station. It was 
only in 1972 that the second TV Centre was started 
in Bombay. It seems the Government had now made 
up its mind about the expansion of the service. The 


third TV Centre came up soon thereafter in Sri- . 


nagar in 1973, followed be yet another at Amritsar 
the same year. With a view to extending the range 
of the Bombay Centre, a transmitter was installed 


in Poona. TV Centres at Calcutta, Madras and ` 


Lucknow were added in 1975. 


All these Centres were urban-based and as charg- . 


ed by me, at best, promoted elitist culture. Their 
programmes were built mostly upon feature films. 
It helped Doordarshan not only to wean away 
viewers from the powerful Pakistan TV stations at 
Lahore and Rawalpindi particularly in the sensitive 
border areas, it enabled the Amritsar TV Centre to 
make massive inroadsinto Pakistan with highly 
popular Indian films. It is said, when the Amritsar 
Centre screened a feature film, Lahore cinema 
houses had to be shut down. There were crowds on 
the roads clustered around commercial TV sets in 
wayside stalls and eating places. And India’s rela- 
tions with Pakistan being what they were, Indian 
. programmers . would have feature films or pro- 
grammes based upon them almost every other day. 
This is also true of other TV Centres though, for 


other reasons. It is always easier to screen a feature. 


film and certainly less costly to mount a-programme 
based on canned stuff. 

But where was TV designed to bring in social 
change with rural reach and thrust? It seemed to be 
eluding the developmental planners in India. It was 
at this time when the Satellite Instrumental Televi- 
sion Experiment (SITE) was launched by the USA. 
India was looking for a communication outfit to 
enable it reach its far-flung villages with develop- 
ment-oriented programmes and the USA was 
looking fora big enough market for its techno- 
logy and hardware. It suited both to collaborate. 
Accordingly SITE was launched on August 1, 1975, 
anda programme for four hours every day was 
directed to clusters of pre-determined villages in six 
States—Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan. The programmes 
were specially planned centrally and produced by 
experts at various Centres. The project gave a new 
direction to the development of TV in India though 
the commercial interests in the USA had utter dis- 
appointment in store for them. By the time the 


SITE experiment came to an end on July 31, 1976,- 


India had made long strides in the production of 
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This facilitated Doordarshan ќо. 


hardware. It had started fabricating its own ‘trans- 
mitters and even exporting TV sets. There was no 
need of any imports from the USA. 

. After the withdrawal of SITE it was decided to 
provide terrestrial TV series to a part of the villages 
convered by the SITE experiment. Accordingly 
transmitting stations were installed at Jaipur, 
Raipur, Muzaffarpur, Sambalpur, Hyderabad and 


‘Gulbarga. These transmitters cater to half of the 


villages covered by SITE and in addition serve 8,000 
other -villages. 

TV in India continued to be a part of All India 
Radio until April 1, 1976, when it was delinked and 
converted into an independent service. This was 
necessary to develop its distinctive features, specia- 
lised skills, etc. ; | ` 

India was looking forward to the expansion of its 
TV network with the successful launching of Indian 
National Satellite (INSAT) early in 1982. It was 
hoped that it would help Doordarshan signals reach 
remote regions. Not only this, though INSAT was 
essentially а domestic communication satellite, it 
was visualised that the neighbouring countries 
might also be interested in its utilisation in due 
course. Nationwide TV coverage was to be provided 
with the help of 20 low-power transmitters and 
through direct reception sets (DRS) which would 
have taken the signals straight from the INSAT, 
besides the existing transmitters. However, the 
failure of INSAT after six months has upset the 
entire communication development programme. 

TV National Programme, a highly important one- 
and-a-half-hour service introduced recently, is no 
more "national" as such since eight of the twenty 
transmitting Centres that do not figure in the: 


‘microwave circuit are out of range for the relay 


of this programme. Similarly, clusters of selected 
villages in Andhra Prádesh, Orissa and Maharashtra 
which were to receive direct signal will no more be 
reached. ' . 

In order to save the situation as best as it could 
be, more especially in view of the IX Asian Games, 
it has now been decided to rent INTELSAT, an 
international satellite on the Indian Ocean. The 
INTELSAT can feed the 20 low-power transmitters 
as well as eight existing transmitters that are not 
in’ microwave circuit. However, the signal of 
INTELSAT being much too low, it will not be able 
to feed the direct receiving sets. 

The failure of INSAT and the hiring of INTEL- 
SAT has brought into focus an extremely important 
issue that is engaging the attention of communi- 
cators in India. It is whether we should aim at 
centralisation of an important medium like TV and 
encourage hook-up programmes or allow TV to 
develop as a local medium for programmes in the 
regiona] languages dealing with specific problems 
relating to the region. While the former goes to 
foster national unity and emotional integration, the 
latter has the advantage of encouraging regional 
ethos, arts and culture. 

This issue was brought forward recently by some 
of the States taking exception to the one-and-a-half- 
hour National Programme started by Doordarshan 
on August 15, 1982. Their grouse was that this 
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programme deprived them of the peak viewing time 


which is from 8.30 pm to 10 pm and also that it. 


imposed upon them certain programmes that they 
would rather do without. The southern States, 
Tamilnadu in particular, complained that it was a 
clever move on the part of the North to project 
Hindi language programmes to them. The worst 
aspect is that it bas reduced the time of originating 
programmes at the regional station. То my mind 
Doordarshan can best meet this criticism by 
improving the -quality of the National Programme 
so that the regional stations look forward to this 
telecast hour rather than grudge it. And then, why 
is it necessary to have the National Programme at 
the prime viewing hour? ; 

TV in India has been plunged into this new con- 
troversy hardly when it had emerged out of another 
equally irksome debate: whether Doordarshan 
should switch over to colour or remain black and 
white as it is. 


It was an interesting national debate that raised | 


a good deal of dust. The Government appointed 
various high-powered committees and working 
groups to examine the feasibility of colour TV in 
the conditions obtaining in the country. The media 
discussed the issue threadbare from the technical, 
economic and social aspects. Those who favoured 
the changeover to colour TV advanced the following 
arguments: (1) The technology has changed all over 


the world and it is becoming more and more diff- 


cult to obtain spares for black and white (B&W) 
equipment. (2) Prices ‘of hardware are spiralling 
and if we do not change over now, it would be 
exorbitantly expensive later. (3) Exchange of pro- 
grammes with other countries is not possible since 
our programmes are in black and white. (4) Our 
neighbours like Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Afghanistan 
have already switched over to colour TV, why not 
India? (5) It would give a fillip to India’s electronics 
industry. (6) It doesn't cost much to change over 
to colour. 

Those who did not favour the changeover to 
colour offered the following arguments: (a) India 
is self-sufficient insofar as B&W technology is con- 
cerned. Bharat Electronics Limited (BEL) has the 
know-how. They manufactured the entire equip- 
ment and fabricated it for the Jullundur TV Centre 
including the transmitter and the studio hardware. 
BEL has also developed the technology for produ- 
cing integrated circuits (ICS) for B&W receivers. 
Besides BEL, a number of other units have develop- 


ed TV technology in both the: public and private: 


sectors. In fact, India has already started exporting 


TV equipment to a number of developing countries. , 


Not only this, it is the most inappropriate time for 
the changeover. The technology currently in use of 
colour TV studio equipment is “analogue’’ while 
"digital" equipment has been developed all over 
the world. The quality of signal generated by the 
“digital” process is far superior to the “analogue” 
The analogue technology will become obsolete in a 
few years. In fact, it should be possible for India 
to develop its own "digital" technology shortly. 
Our technological achievements in developing TV 
receivers for direct reception from satellite are as 
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advanced as anywhere in the world. (b) The argu- 
ment regarding the cost of changeover becomung 
exorbitant as time passes is misconceived. Prices in 
the world of electronics have been declining and 
will continue to decline. On the other hand; soft- 
ware cost of colour TV programmes is at least four 
times that of B&W. (c) As regards exchange of 
programmes it would be a bad day if India allowed 
itself 10 be swamped by cultural attack from the 
West. This is exactly what is happening te a 
number of developing countries. Even UNESCO 
has warned against it. (d) Our neighbours who have 
opted for colour TV are finding it increasingly 
difficult to escape the cultural imperialism of the 
West. (e) India's electronics industry has its hands 
full and the B&W technology is going to offer it 


good enough opportunities for quite some time to 


come. (f) It is going to be a lot more expensive to 
switch over to colour TV than is imagined by the 
protagonists of change. It would require heavy 
investment on fabrication facilities, acquisition of 
equipment, increase in programme production costs, 
etc. 


The arguments against the switchover to colour. : 


TV were certainly convincing, but then IX Asiad 
clinched the issue. India must provide facilities for 
colour TV converage to the participating countries 
for which 4 OB vans have already been acquired. 
After the Games are over, these vans would be 
allotted to. TV Centres and: India would have 
colour TV brought in through the backdoor as 
B& W television was started in 1959 as an experi- 
mental project sponsored by UNESCO and Ford 
Foundation. 

The primary objective of television in India is to 
assist in the process of social and economic deve- 


. lopment and raise the quality of life of its people. 


This is best done through devising programmes that 
present the diversity and richness of India's cul- 
tural and intellectual attainments and by combining 
entertainment with information and instructior. 
Black and White or Colour TV in India has yet a 
long way to go from the viewpoint of both coverage 
of the vast country and the various languages and 
cultural interests it has to serve. That TV isa 
highly powerful medium no one сап deny. It is 
also best suited for developing countries with 
rampant illiteracy gnawing at their vitals. Door- 
darshan must endeavour to plan its programmes in 
such a way that it serves both rural and urban 
viewers., It has to combat superstition, -foster 
Scientific temper, develop arts and culture, 
provide wholesome entertainment. It has to meet 
the needs and aspirations of special categories of 
viewers such as farmers, industrial workers, women, 
youth and children. It must - encourage talent 
obtaining in different fields and ensure participa- 
tion of the common folk in programmes of 
interests to them. No less important is its 
endeavour to promote formal and informal 
education. | | 
Probably the most important function of TV in 
India is to cultivate national cohesiveness and unity 
as much as to encourage the regional arts, crafts. 
and culture. П | 


and © 
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Dealing with Police — 


Unrest 


AJAY К. MEHRA | 


Tus simmering discontent in the police force has 

been boiling into agitations more ‘frequently in 
recent years than ever before. The three years follow-. 
ingthe first-ever countrywide police agitation in 
1979 have witnessed more acts of indiscipline (big 


‘and small) by the guardians of law and order than : 


' during the first three decades since Independence. 
In.recent months the police have agitated in 
Bombay, Madhuban (Haryana) and Patna. The 
Delhi police recently warned the Government that 
- if their demands were not considered favourably 
they might resort to agitation. 

The growing disaffection in the police force is an 
ominous pointer for law and order administration 
in India. The situation looks grimmer if we view 
these incidents in the light of the callous attitude of 
the governments and growing seepage of politics. 
into the police organisation. | I 

Frequent recurrence of police agitation is of 
course due mainly to the Government's attitude 
towards police reforms. But some of these sustained 
and successful agitations have their origin in exces- 
sive politicisation of the police in recent years. The 
British, who designed the present Indian Police in 
1861, successfully insulated the force from politics. 


And political infection was not one of the major. 


ailments of the Indian police till the beginning of 
. the seventies. In fact the first major police “revolt” 
in Patna, and subsequent ones in Delhi, Calcutta 
, and Trivandrum, could be quelled easily. Similarly, 
`- the PAC mutiny in Lucknow in 1973 did not create 
any stir in the UP police force at large. There was 
no nationwide or even Statewide repercussion in. 
terms of “‘spill-over effect”... 
^ , The differences between the рге-1979 and. the 1979 
agitations are that unlike the previous ones, the 
‚1979 agitation acquired a countrywide character, it 
was more sustained and equally successful in terms 
of the gains to the policemen, it resulted in the 
appointment of the first National Police Commis- 
sion since 1905, and most important of all, the 
- politicisation process got intensified. | 
It can therefore be regarded as the watershed for 
three reasons. First, the police realised the effective- 
ness of united strength for the first time; second, 
the tendency of the Government to succumb to such 
pressures was exposed; and, finally disgruntled 
‚ political elements found it — and consequently used 
it as — an effective instrument to’ embarrass the 
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Govérnment. 

It was during the national movement that politi- 
cisation of the Indian masses took place. The pro- 
cess was intensified in the post-Independence era 
with the introduction of. universal adult-franchise. 
But, for a considerable period, institutions were 
kept out of the politicisation process. This tradition ` 
was gradually weakened in the seventies, when a 
new political culture, which justified any niove on 
the political chess-board to retain power, began to 
emerge in the country. 

Natually, the police were the first victims, as they 
were to prove the most effective instrument in the 
power game. A close study of appointments at the 
top level and transfers and postings at the middle 
and lower levels would show that merit and 
administrative efficiency have gradually become 
considerations that are more an exception than the 
rule. Initially it was done mainly as a matter of 
political expediency, later it also became a vehicle 
for ambitious officers with political connections, but 
with doubtful professional competence and integ- 
rity, to race ahead of more deserving colleagues. 
On the one hand, this caused demoralisation and, 
on the other, affected organisational efficiency. 
Moreover, most of such people could not enjoy the 
confidence of the lower ranks, and this has often 
been reflected in the police agitations. 

The role that anti-social elements have come to 
acquire in the power game is another point from 
where politics has crept into the police organisa- 
tion. Since the emergence of the new political cul- ` 
ture, the support of local toughs has become a 
crucial factor for electoral success. Naturally, their 


‚ activities ' would have to be protected’ from the 


police and only a share in the cake would effectively 
close their eyes. Thus, a two-way link built by grant- 
ing and taking favours has further eroded profes- 
sionalism in the police force. With such a massive 
erosion of professional ethics agitations and acts of 
indiscipline are likely-to become regular features of 
the police force. Me f ' 
Aside from these, the new political culture has 
also generated the feeling among politicians, as also 
among the officers favoured by them, that they are 
above law and insitutions. An analysis of the incid- 
ents since 1979 would amply demonstrate this point. 
The 1979 agitation, for example, was sparked by 
the misbehaviour of an Akali legislator with a cons- 
table in Patiala. A number of such incidents came 
to light once it flared up into a countrywide agita- 
tion. Recently in Patna more than 3,000 police 
‘constables agitated in support of “the cause of a 
persecuted colleague". And the issue raised in this 
case highlights ill-treatment of a subordinate by 
superiors. Several such incidents are never reported. 
Apart from the demoralisation that this kind of 
behaviour causes, it has now given the police force 
a platform to organise on. And once such a plat- 
form is created, there is also the danger that even 
where the subordinates are at fault the bogey of 
victimisation could be raised. E 
The recent Bombay police “revolt” has brought 
further revelations about politicisation of the police. ' 
force. The antagonism between former Chief Mini- 
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ster A.R. Antulay and Police Commissioner Kasbe- 
kar not only resulted in the factionalisation of the 
Maharashtra Police Karamchari Sanghatana; each 
of them patronised one faction of the Sanghatana 
against the other. This is what made Antulay pay 
Rs. 50,000 to the Mohite group. Not only that, 
Kasbekar was removed from office at the behest of 
the Mohite group. The former Chief Minister deli- 
vered the final blow when he promised a large 
number of concessions to policemen while heading 
a caretaker Government. 

The Government's wisdom in using para: military 
forces and the army against the police also needs to 
be questioned. One of the factors that have led to 
rapid politicisation of the police force since the 
mid-1960s is the Government's increasing depen- 
dence on them to’ deal with increasing civil strife 
resulting from the weakening of the economy. 
Undue exposure of the army or para-military forces 
is obviously not healthy. І 

The attitude of the Governments, at both the 
Centre and in the States, towards these incidents 
has only made confusion worse confounded. First 
of all they did not show any inclination to reorga- 


nise the police force which was designed by the. 


British to suit their colonial ends. No attempt was 
made to solve the problems of the force in spite of 
awareness of the problems. Hence, though the 
State Góvernments appointed commissions during 
the sixties to suggest reforms, the recommendations 
made were not implemented. The reports were put 
in cold storage, a ше thari even the горан of Шо 





policemen were immediately conceded. The impres- 
tsion since then has gained ground that only agita- 
nion сап bring redressal of grievances. The recent 
note from the Delhi police to the Government sup- 

ports this argument. 

The crisis-oriented attitude of the Govetmenti; 
their failure to look at the problem in totality and 
their lack of will to work out a long-term policy 
also became evident during the 1979 agitations. 
The agitations spread in a kind of chain-reaction as 
the demands of policemen in one or other State 
were conceded, and it even reached the central 
organisations like the CRPF and the IB. The most 
conspicuous example is from Bihar where revision 
of the salaries and allowances of the constabulary 
did not result in a commensurate rise for the higher 
ranks. À commensurate rise was given only when 
the junior officers decided to go on strike. 

Looking at the dimensions cf police problems and 
the quality of police performance, no remedy can 
be visualised unless the entire criminal justice 
system is examined threadbare to suggest compre- 
hensive reforms. A piecemeal approach leaves basic 
issues unattended, and in the present circumstances 
the potential for agitations continues to exist. It is, 
therefore, desirable that a public debate is initiated 
on the report of the .National Police Commission · 
by release of the rest of its reports, which may also 
pave the way for implementation of its recommen- 
dations. 

The right of the police to resort to trade unionism 
is questionable, and the Union Home Minister is 





A SIKH VIEWPOINT 
The Punjab Situation—ii 
INDARJIT SINGH 


"Tas frustration of the various myths, circulated 
‘by'the compulsive habit of Hindus, has led to a 
stage when Akalis, and therefore the majority of 
Sikhs, feel that they can never hope, on present 
election arithmetic, to gain the levers of power in 
the State. The dominant party has also tried and 
failed to win over the vote of the majority of Sikhs. 
. They give many alibis for it which are not convin- 
cing. The inherent communalism of Sikhs, the gurd- 
waras' influence and the use of offerings made to 
them are some of the reasons given for the failure 
of the dominant party to raise the level of confi- 
dence in it among Sikhs. : 

These are fantastic statements. Sikhs are an out- 
going people and at home in most places and com- 
pany; gurdwaras have no influence even in religious 
matters, let alone in directioning Sikh votes; the 
dominant party funds can overwhelm leakages from 
gurdwara funds and it is the recipient of leakages 
from diverse sources including the industrial sector. 
It only shows that Sikhs generally are not a pur- 
chasable commodity and that there is something 
basically deficient in the policies of the dominant 
party to carry conviction with Sikhs. Their election 
alliance with erstwhile traducers of their mother- 
tongue may be one reason. The latter cannot 
become secular overnight even in good company. 
On the other hand, they might influence the domi- 
nant party and enhance the level of suspicion of the 
majority of Sikhs. 

Sikhs are, on average, affluent (they have their 
downtrodden sections also). But man does not live 
by bread aloné. The dignity that comes from 
participation in the country's administrative and 
‘political affairs is missing from the life of the faith. 
And besides this, there is the ever-present threat of 
being absorbed in Hinduism which has become a 
conditioned reflex with Hindus. They do not put 
that pressure on Christians and Muslims as on Sikhs 
for counting them as Hindus. They argue that 
Sikhs are Hindus because they get their adherents 
from that community. 

Muslims, Christians and Jews have the same 
collective past as Hindus and Sikhs and yet they 
have deep conceptual and practical difficulties. 
History has revealed that the main differences bet- 
ween Hindus and Sikhs are: rejection of caste, idol 
worship, rejection of Sanskrit language, dualism in 
Hindu faith (while Sikhs can only accept one 
scripture and that is Guru Granth Sahib), respect 
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for Sikh symbols which were crudely denigrated by 
Arya Samaj and the extensive interpolations by 
tantriks in Guru Gobind Singh’s writings while he 
fought the Mughals. The object was to prove that 
he was an idol worshipper. These are very funda- 
mental distinctions between the two faiths which 
cannot be bridged by occasional inter-marriages 
among urban Hindus and Sikhs living in propin- 
quity. These happened with Muslims also. Even if 
they are extensive they do not make the two 
religions the same although this eventuality has not 
yet come to pass. : 

It appears that the basic cause of trouble in Pun- 
jab is the Hindu-Sikh hostility syndrome which has 
become chronic because of its long history. It flares 
up when fresh virus is introduced as at present. It 
can completely go out only when the identity of Sikhs 
is completely accepted by Hindus and their allies, 
the Government. It is then that the instinct of self- 
preservation and survival will vanish among Sikhs. 
it is пої mundane things, or economics (as dust of 
the hands — Hath ki maail) but dignity of partici- 
pation in the management of public affairs that is 
required. 

The strategy of Akalis has been worked out against 
the myths, or inflexible parameters, and partakes 
some of their inflexibilities. Many of them are illu- 
sions made difficult for acceptance by the present 
Government. It seems that myths should vanish and 
with them the suspicion of Akalis, but Government's 
predicament is also understandable as they have got 
into the spider’s web and find it difficult to get out. 
They have put the contiguous State Governments 
also in that difficulty. They have completely messed 
up the chances of adjustment among them mutually. 
They are the proverbial monkey but the cats are 
not passive. Ultimately the solution for lasting 
peace will come by understanding among Hindus 
and Sikhs of Punjab and among the limitrophe 
states. It cannot be through their Governments but . 
through mixed delegations as all the States have 
sizeable oppositions and the mandate ef Govern- 
ments is altogether limited. Whatever Goverment 
decides will be contested and the smouldering 
embers will continue to flare up when rekindled by 
some factors. Some suggestions are offered for 
whatever they are worth. 


THE Anandpur Sahib Resolution has been made a 
bugbear on both sides. It states the simple fact of 
autonomy with embellished wording, the flourishes 
ofaliterary person. The main reason for which 
it is a pariah is the use of the word “nation” for 
Sikhs. Never before it seems have intelligent poli- 
ticians of this country been put off by a word which 
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does not occur throughout the Constitution. The , 


Constitution simply says: “We the people of India 
..", They are defined by the citizenship qualifica- 
tions of Articles 5-11 of the Constitution. The 
Resolution does not repudiate Indian citizenship. 


With Ravidas, we should say: Jo ham shehri so . 


meet hamara (He who is a co-citizen, is my friend). ' 


The founding fathers were more intelligent people : 


than the present politicians. They deliberately 

avoided the use of the word ‘“‘nation” in the Consti- 

tution as itis ambiguous and has several shades 
of meaning in the lexicons and in Political Science. 

There is the Cheerokie Nation, a tribe in the USA; ' 

Wales, North Ireland, Scotland all attended the | 

Brisbane Gàmes as nations along with England. 

We lack confidence in ourselves and do not have 
` the felicity to ignore such descriptions of our various 

constituents of citizens and to come to grips with . 

the real issues that occasioned a resolution such as ' 

this. Most Sikhs did not know about the Anandpur 

Sahib Resolution. The Government of the day, 

particularly the touchy Government of Punjab, has 

given it colossal publicity free of cost. It has 
become an acceptable slogan without its having 
been read by almost all the Sikhs except its framers : 

and top Akali leaders. A Muslim writer in the . 

. eighteenth century called Sikhs a “quom” from: 
whom the scent of government exudes. : 
Akalis will not find it easy to explain to their 
followers that they have given up this demand. It 
is an ambiguous demand. even from the point of 
view of Sikhs. It has to be explained how, with the ` 
addition of Punjabi-speaking areas of contiguous; 

States, Akalis will be in a position to protect Sikh: 

religion. The election arithmetic of the proposed | 

State will not be better than' of the.present State. 

Unless something is up the sleeves of the framers of 

theresolution, it would mean jumping from the. 

` frying pan into the fire! The resolution should have , 

- been converted by Akalis into an action-oriented ' 

document giving the following information: 

(a) Details of the proposed State regarding its. 
functions, decision-making attributes and rela- 
-tionships with contiguous States and with the 
Centre, the manner of.supporting the Centre 
and projections of its financial and other re-: 
sources. It would be helpful if they could publish. 
this information along with the draft of the' 
proposed changes in the Constitution. Е 

(b) The Akalis should also explain precisely the 
manner -in which they suggest that Sikh ethos 
should be maintained and improved in this 
proposed autonomous State. 

A relevant suggestion is that the present Finance: 

Commission should be enlarged to include some 

proponents of devolution of financial and planning 

functions to the States. Let them convince their 
colleagues about the soundness ‘of their proposals. - 

Some public sittings should also be held. It is 

wrong to keep discussion on this subject locked up. 

Akalis are not the only party asking for this kind - 

of autonomy. It is therefore essential that it should: 

either be reduced to absurdity in public discussions. 
or accepted and the parameters on which it should 
be done outlined. The allergy to the ambiguous 
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word "nation" seems to spring from the fear that 
it might form the basis of United Nations' associate 
membership or the status of observer for Sikhs. 
The. Government of India has enough influence in 
the UN to prevent this happening. It should have 
confidence in its capability. 

One of the additional members in the Finance 
Commission should be Sardar Balwant Singh of the 
Akali Party. He has enough perspicacity on finan- 
cial matters. It is no use packing the Finance 
Commission with members having only one point 


' of view. Controversies are solved by reducing 


ambiguous situations to meaningful details. It is 
only then that the real implications become clear. 
There is some talk about Akalis obtaining the 
consent of Hindus of Punjab. The West Bengal 
Chief Minister has also made this suggestion while 
supporting the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. It is, 
to say the least, a strange suggestion. When the 
dominant. party gets 70 per cent of the votes cast by 
Hindus in elections, it is itself a representative of 


‘Hindus and a protector of their legitimate interests. 


The Akalis have made the suggestion to the right 
quarters. К E 


Other. Complaints 
(a) River Waters Dispute: The most important ob- 


jection to the Prime Minister's award is that a State 
Government, having only the support of a quarter 


of the total electorate, has no moral right to refer . 


this question for decision by the Prime Minister. 
It also did not secure a mandate, however tenuous 
because of its small support, from the electorate. It 
is also not representative of affected interests in 
Punjab. They are wholly rural interests, mostly 
Sikhs, who are represented by Akalis, by and large. 
The State Government did not discuss this matter 
with the Akali Party formally and did not place 
their point of view before the Prime Minister. She 
also did not discuss it in her award. An executive 
award is always weighted with political implications. 
The constitutional position on various principles 
involved in the distribution of river waters should 


‚ be secured. If river waters are to be shared by non- 
riparian States, it is almost certain that all the: 


Punjabis combined would do so gladly. The Prime 
Minister was anxious that any concession given 
should be to the advantage of her party in Haryana 
and Rajasthan. This vitiates ‘the award in addi- 
tion to it not being giyen after consulting the major 
interests in Punjab. The award needs to be pro- 
nounced upon by a Савана Bench of the 
Supreme Court. 


(b) All-India Gurdwara Act 

If enacted in its present form, such an Act will be 
an unmitigated disaster for Sikhs. It will lead to 
bureaucratisation of the managements of gurdwaras 
and the initiation of an ecclesiastical class among 
Sikhs. It is already over-reaching itself with the 
SGPC pushing through the idea. .Gurdwaras come 
up wherever Sikhs are, for they form a necessary 
element of their existence. They are social and 
religious places around which their life revolves. 


age 


They are established with devotion and ‘enthusiasm. 
This adventurous disposition will be stifled with 
remote control. There is however a case for an 
Act for the management of all historical shrines. 
There could also be an enabling provision that if 
51 per cent of verified membership of the registered 
body votes for SGPC affiliation, if should be inclu- 
ded in the Schedule of the SGPC Act on standard 
terms to be notified as rules made under the Act. 


(c) Chandigarh and Other Punjabi-speaking Areas 

The Government of India has tied itself in knots 
on this issue by omitting to do the right thing at the 
right time. Chandigarh is intrinsically Punjab ter- 
ritory. It became a Hindi-speaking area because of 
the communally inspired declaration of Hindi as 
the mother tongue of Hindus who are in a majoriiy 
in that city and also because of temporary sojourn 
of non-Punjabi labour. Из pairing with Fazilka 
and Abohar is a quid pro quo that smacks of a com- 
mercial mentality and not the serious business of 
dealing with human elements. The provision of a 
corridor across Punjab adds insult to injury. This 
scheme, which arose from the wooden framework 
of a bureaucrat in the Prime Minister's Secretariat, 
is jejune, to say the least. There is no case for 
Chandigarh being kept out of Punjab on communal 
grounds. 

As regards other areas, this is bound to raise 
cross agitation as in Himachal Pradesh and Haryana 
which are marginal States for the dominant party. 
There has been a sort of studied indifference to 
Punjabi-speaking population, particularly Sikhs, in 
those areas as they demand Punjabi as a second 
language. The demand is manifestly reasonable 
but is denied on the consideration that it might 
lead to the excision of those areas one day. There 
are two solutions only: (a) The appointment of a 
Commission to determine the linguistic character 
of the limithrope areas; and (b) Akalis should not 
disturb the status quo and allow strong pockets of 
Punjabi-speaking residents in those States on the 
basis of recognition of Punjabi as a second language 
and other assurances of a character that create 
confidence in Punjab, and particularly among Sikh 
residents there. The latter solution should not be 
rejected out of hands. It needs serious consideration. 
Otherwise there is no alternative but to appointa 
Commission. It is then the duty of the Central Gov- 
ernment to persuade the State Governments concer- 
ned who are the real representatives of Hindus there, 
being in harness because of their majority depen- 
dent on predominantly Hindu vote. The linkage of 
Fazilka and Abohar to Chandigarh will be out-and- 
out communal in character. 


(d) Discrimination 

It is of three kinds : (a) political, (D) economic, 
and (с) in public services and public undertakings. 
Political discrimination has already been discussed. 
The link-up between the majority of Hindus and 
the dominant party has deprived the majority of 
Sikhs of participation in the administration of the 
State and representation at the Centre. 
minant party is snug in this arrangement as it gets 
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its majority to obtain the levers of power and can 
demonstrate its impartiality towards Sikhs by giving 
the plums of office to a minority among them. This 
increases the gap between Hindus and Sikhs. Either 
the Sikhs in the dominant party have to be ultra 
responsible to those who elect them or show sym- 
pathy towards Sikhs aspirations. They cannot act 
naturally in view of the circumstances in Punjab. 
They most often act as in the former case. This 
discrimination can only go if Hindus and Sikhs 
share power naturally as allies or an eclectic elec- 
torate comes into being. This is a very ticklish pro- 
blem and is bound up with a general settlement 
between Hindus and Sikhs of Punjab. 

Economic discrimination is writ large in Punjab. 
Unfortunately it affects the majority of Sikhs. 
Though a problem of common concern to Hindus 
and Sikhs, the former are content to invest outside 
Punjab. The investable funds in Punjab are drained 
off to other areas and mostly Punjab Hindus take 
advantage of them through banking channels in 
other States. The majority of Sikhs earn those sur- 
pluses and even if redistribution aspects are taken 
into account, at least 60 per cent must be invested 
in schemes of an industrial character in the rural 
areas to provide employment to the relatively poorer 
sections of Sikhs including Scheduled and backward 
classes. 

There is almost complete draining of the youth 
from Punjab to other countries. This should be 
prevented as it raises other issues also like Khalistan. 
etc. They cannot migrate to other areas in the 
country because of the “sons of the soil" policy of 
State Governments, tacitly accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India though it is subversive of the Cons- 
titution. Punjab industries, of which unnecessary 
notice is taken as trend setters, are a decrepit lot 
and will totter under competition from more modern 
units being set up elsewhere. It is estimated that 
modernisation of old industries and setting up of 
agro-based and domestic type industrial units as in 
Japan will need about Rs 1,500 crores, that is, about 
a decade’s surplus of Punjab if invested within. 

As regards discrimination in public services, etc., 
it is natural іп a country in which prejudice is a 
part of the .genes and mostly family and caste 
members are preferred. The only salutary rule is 
that for promotion there should be an automatic 
reconsideration of cases in which members of the 
minority communities, within the zone of promo- 
tion, are passed over. "This should be bya series of 
forums for counselling in all departments by senior 
officers in which one person in whom the aggrieved’ 
person has confidence, amongst senior persons, 
should be co-opted. As regards recruitment, even 
Employment Exchanges are manipulated by ‘politi- 
cians. There is no solution to it other than a vigi- 
lant eye by political machinery that boasts of 
secularism. It is this machinery that is heavily 
weighted against minorities because they lack poli- 
tical support. 

After Jawaharlal Nehru’s death, this evil increa- 
sed until recently when Indira Gandhi has taken 
some personal interest in all the minorities. But 
such artificial methods do not compensate for snags 
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in our socia] structure based on casteism, on 
family ties and on regionalism. Since Hindus 
abound in society and they have their angle also, 
` minorities suffer comparatively. Hindus without 
political influence suffer equally with the minorities. 
Some arrangement like a Minorities Commission is 


the solution. The present Commission is an effete. 
body devoid of initiative and reliability as members. 


are appointed on personal considerations and pre- 
judices of politicians. The members of the Commis- 
sion should be selected after public hearings by a 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament which 


should contain, in good numbers, representatives of: 


minorities. Surely this country can find five or six 


dispassionate Indians qualifying as unbiased and. 


wholly for the integrity of the country than for 
personal and class advantages. Their manner of 
appointment is therefore important, not whether 
they have statutory status or not. The analysis of 


such people itself, made public, will be enough of a' 


deterrent for erring officials in high positions. 


(е) Other Religious Demands 


It is beneath the dignity of the Golden Temple t to. 
ask for a train to be named after it. If it is done. 
with grace automatically by the authorities, it is 
different, though even then it should be refused. 
The publicity of the Golden Temple should not be’ 
done in this crude way. It does not need any 
publicity. Sikhs should also not ape Brahmanism 
and ask for Amritsar to be declared a holy city. 
Akalis should ask for it with a clean cohscience 
after they have stopped smoking among some Sikhs. 
‘howsoever small that type may be. Hardwar is 
not that free from cooking of meat as orte thinks; 
they do it under cover and one can smell it from ‘a 
distance. In Amritsar, it would happen the same 

' way. There is danger of Sikhs being mixed up in 
smuggling cigarettes and biris in the prohibited 
area. Every household cannot be mohitored in 
many narrow streets. The declaration as a holy 
city will be there only for the satisfactión that one 
got the better of Government. On thé other hand, 
there is a case for prohibition of smoking in the 
immediate vicinity of the Golden Temple and 
consequently of sale of cigarettes and biris as well 
as other intoxicants. Much better results can be 
achieved by persuading people not to do so. Also 
by making alternative arrangements by the com- 
munity itself for those who are displaced. 

There is, however, a strong базе for broadcasting 
live kirtan from Harimandir Sahib. If the Govern- 
ment can put out film songs and other musical fare, 
why should it be inhibited from doing it for 
Shabads or holy words from other religions? It is 
rather strange that a Government that swears by 
science and technology should deny their fruits to 
religion for communication. There is even a strong 
case for closed circuit TV in sprawling religious 
complexes. Any misuse can be prevented by mak- 
ing such facilities payable by the communities con- 
cerned but run other close monitoring by personnel 
appointed by Government. The latter can make 
it a paying proposition. 
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BOTH the Anandpur Sahib Resolution and the 
complaints even if accepted, will not solve the pro- 
blem of Punjab which is basically the product of 
Hindu-Sikh hostility syndrome and the false notion 
that the two communities have lived harmoniously 
for centuries in the past. The basic causes have to 
be removed so that peace is not bought precariously 
for the time being. The border area has great 
significance for the country and it should be a place 
for high and serious endeavour to build the country. 
The following steps are recommended: 

(1) The cacophony of Sikhism and Hinduism 
being the same religion should be altogether 
eschewed by Hindu friends. 

(2) Government should reorient its views 
about Akalis and try to stop suspecting their 
patriotism and secularism. They are as much 
secular as the Hindu element associated with 
the dominant party. Item (1) above and the 
repudiation of mother tongue are both instances 
of introducing religion in politics. No peace is 
possible unless Hindus and Sikhs forbear from 
activating the hostility syndrome. This can be 
done if they sit together and discuss the 
differences among them thoroughly and only get 
up when they have reached a settlement. Gov-. 
ernment should facilitate this but not interfere. 
Akalis represent the majority of Sikhs; so does 
the dominant party the majority of Hindus, 
including communal-minded Hindus. Therefore 
it should not be difficult to secure a meeting of 
minds. Like Ranjit Singh, it should keep 
gurdwaras out of this discussion. 

(3) Government should understand that the 
Akali Party will not dissolve itself. Therefore 
it should be used to the best advantage of the 
country. It isa political party on a religious 
base as it thinks that Hindus want to absorb 
Sikism. They have been making this attempt 
for centuries now. With the assurance of pre- 


ponderance in Indian polity, certain elements, . 


if they obtain power, will make’ rabid attempts 
in that direction again. It therefore serves as 
a shield against chauvinistic Hindus. No опе 
can assure in this country that they would not 
come to power one day. The best course there- 
fore is to enter into a condominium with the 
party for participation in administration on a 
secular basis. An attempt was made earlier but 


it failed as both sides had reservations. Even if . 


- chauvinistic Hindus come to power, they will 
have no other option having regard to the 
imperatives of the situation for the safety of 
the country. 

(4) The onus should be put on Akalis to 
work out the details of the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution and to put out a draft amendment 
to the Constitution. Meanwhile one of their 
representatives, along with a representative of 
the West Bengal Government and one of Tamil- 
nadu, may be appointed to the Finance Com- 
mission as it would indicate to them the entire 


problem of Centre-State relations in the total 


perspective of the country. 
(5) Government should forswear from inter- 


fering in gurdwara affairs totally. If the institu- 
tion becomes difficult for other communities or 
law and order, it should not difficult to solve the 
problem on a case-to-case basis after basics have 
been discussed and sorted out. The Sikh element 
of the dominant party has always an eye on gur- 
dwara funds and the prestige.that goes with their 
management but they should fulfil their ambition 
through straightforward elections. Government 
Ministers, whether Akalis or of the dominant 
party, should scrupulously keep away from elec- 
tions of executives of gurdwaras. It would be 
foolish to accept the proposition that manage- 
ments of gurdwaras should not be allowed to 
take part in elections. For that all vested inte-, 
rests should be treated the same way, including 


industrial and commercial managements. 
(6) The threat to Sikhs residing in other 


` parts of India for difficulties with Punjab Sikhs 


does not indicate that India is a secular country. 
It is also mean and should always be avoided. 

(7) The question ‘Which has priority, the 
country or religion?’ is equally foolish. If the 
State safeguards my religion, why should I 
have doubts about the answer? If it does 
not, why should the priorty be not given to 
religion? 

(8) A Commission should be set up for study- 
ing the problem of the economy of Punjab in 
depth. It has several elements of senility and 


: decay. These should be located in advance. 


(Concluded) 








Growth of a City 


The Ahmedabad Cotton Textile Indus- 
try: Genesis and Growth; by Makrand 
Mehta; New Order Book Co., Ahmeda- 
bad, pp. xv 4-207, 1982. 


T recent years interest in business 
and entrepreneurial history has 
been growing and it is a welcome deve- 
lopment because this area has remain- 
ed neglected for long. Only journalists 
and persons commissioned by business 
houses have tried their hand at writing 
biographies of leading entrepreneurs or 
pioneers like J.N. Tata, Lala Sri Ram, 
Walchand Hirachand, Parry, etc. In 
some cases, industrialists like Ram 
Krishna Dalmia have published their 
reminiscences. Elsewhere іп the 
world, since the end of the Second 
World War, there have been systematic 
researches in entrepreneurial history 
and a large number of valuable studies 
have been published. i 


In India, the volume of work done. 


in this area has been meagre and its 
quality uneven. Dwijendra Tripathi 
and Sunil Sen have published impor- 
tant studies on Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
and Tata respectively. In addition, 
papers by Amalendu Guha on Parsis 
and Amarya:Sen on British entre- 
preneurship in India are valuable. 
Among the contributions by foreigners, 
. Timberg’s book on Marwaris and 
Kling’s paper on Bengal are commend- 
able. 

Mehta's book on Ahmedabad cotton 
textile - industry is an important 
addition to the small body of literature 
on business history. It is in fact a 
serious attempt to understand the 
transformation of merchant capital 
into industrial capital in that city. It 
details how Ahmedabad, which wasa 
centre of indigenous manufacturing 
and commercial activities in medieval 
times, transformed itself during the 


second half of the last century in the | 
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Manchester of India. It will be interest- 
ing to study why this did not happen 
in Banaras, Mirzapur, Patna or Bhagal- 
pur in the north. ` 
Mehta has studied the climate of 
enterprise, entrepreneurial initiative 
and entrepreneurial continuum іп 
Ahmedabad during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The first 
chapter deals with the climate of enter- 
prise. During the pre-British days, 
Ahmedabad was an important centre 
of manufacturing and trading acti- 
vities. It had developed a number of 
institutions and acquired commercial 
skills and experience. A great deal of 
merchant capital had got concentrated 
in the hands of traders and manufac- 
turers. “Тһе coming of the British 
added a new dimension to the material 
environment of the region and the city. 
The new rulers provided the merchants 
and businessmen with a much needed 
respite from Maratha arbitrariness. 
Also...brought Ahmedabad directly 
into contact with the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain 
and opened up an entirely new vista 
for industrial activities." The esta- 
blishment of law and order, improve- 
ments in the communication system, a 
uniform currency system, and banking 
institutions, along with the abolition of 
customs barriers and various kinds of 
duties provided the much-needed 
climate conducive to investment in 
modern industries. The author has 
rightly concluded: “Ahmedabad 
around the middle of the nineteenth 
century, thanks to a combination of 
favourable forces coupled with a long 


and deep-rooted business tradition, . 


was pulsating with a new spirit condu- 
cive- to industrial ventures as opposed 
to purely commercial activities." 


The second chapter under the 
heading ‘Entrepreneurial Initiative’ 
discusses the background and efforts 
of Ranchhodlal Chhotalal who esta- 
blished the first cotton mill in the city. 
The third and fourth chapters throw 
light on the social and economic back- 
ground of those who followed him in 


‘cotton textiles and then diversified 


their activities. According to the 
author, the entry of Ranchhodlal can 
be explained by his educational back- 


ground and his association with the 


. industrial ventures, 


civil service. 

Itis interesting to note that barring 
Ranchhodlal, people from commercial 
castes did not come forward to show 
initial industrial initiatives in a big 
way. The initiatives were shown by 
nagars and kanbis. Once there was 
some certainty about the success of 
the commercial 
castes did not lag behind others in 
taking them up. Even strong religious 
inhibitions gave way. 

The book contains useful tables and 
a comprehensive bibliography which 
will be of great help to researchers. 


Girish Mishra 





PUNJAB: AN APPEAL 


I have just sent a telegram, as 

follows, to Prakash Singh Badal, 
former Chief Minister of Punjab 
whom I had the privilege to inter- 
view in 1979: 

AS FRIEND AND ADMIRER 
OF SIKHS AM DEEPLY CON- 
CERNED WITH TONE AND 
CONTENT OF MANY UTTER- 
ANCES OF DAL LEADERS 
STOP PRAY DESIST FROM 
ANY ACTION THAT COULD 
UNDERMINE NATIONAL 
UNITY WHICH IS OUR COM- 
MON HERITAGE STOP 
KAMATH FORMER EDITOR 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
INDIA STOP. 

May I request your readers inter- 
ested in doing something positive 
to send similarly worded telegrams 
to members of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal or, at the very least, 
letters indicating their distress at 
events in Punjab, notin anger but 
in a spirit of understanding and 
fellowship? If only fellow citizens 
would act, instead of remaining 
passive, I am sure the Dal leaders 
could be persuaded to be more co- 
operative. I would like at least 
10,000 letters and telegrams to flood 
the offices of the Dal in Amritsar 
from all parts of India. 

M.V. Kamath 
Diamond Court B, | 
40 Nepean Sea, Road, 
Bombay-400006 
SY etl 
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Political Economy of Poverty and Aid: 
THE CASE OF INDIA 


T. V. SATHYAMURTHY 





This contribution surveying the entire ques- 
tion of foreign aid in a developing country like 
India and its effect on poverty, is meant to 
provoke discussion on the subject. As is true 
with all contributions published in Mainstream, 
the views are those of the author and not neces- 
sarily of the journal and readers are invited to 
participate in this discussion.— Editor 





М attention has been focussed on poverty 
during the last decade or so in the writings and 
policy prescriptions of governments, international 


organisations, and multilateral aid dispensing agen-. 


cies. In fact, the emphasis in much of the policy- 
orientated thinking on development has, in recent 
times, shifted from a preoccupation with moderni- 


sation, development and industrialisation of the : 


underdeveloped world per se to a concern for 
altering the unfavourable terms of trade between 


poor and rich countries (and within poor countries, . 


between the agricultural and industrial sectors of 
the economy), eradicating poverty, and tackling the 
problem of the deepening immiserisation of nearly 
‘one billion (or 800 million according to the World 


Bank) people in Asia, Africa and Latin America : 


(not to mention the poor people elsewhere in the 
world). 

This general change of orientation has been 
accompanied by a shift away from single stranded 
research primarily focussing on the economic dimen- 
sion of the problems facing under-developed coun- 
tries, and in the direction of a co-disciplinary attack 
on the theoretical, empirical and policy questions 
involved. Increasingly, the problem of underdevelop- 
ment has come to be viewed as a political, socio- 
logical and economic problem in which each major 
dimension penetrates the others not only in a 
national or local setting but also in the international 
setting where the main underlying dynamic for the 
process lies. Political economy is the disciplinary 
rubric used in much of the contemporary literature 
to take account of this urgent transformation of 
the general outlook of development studies prevail- 
ing in the West during the °505 and the '60s. 

The topic of political economy with special refe- 
rence to poverty and aid is particularly. germane to 
a long-term look at the problems facing under- 
developed countries.. Attention must be focussed on 
the contrasting emphases given to the theme of 
poverty during the colonial and post-colonial epochs 
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, and an attempt has to be made to relate these to 


the role of aid during the last three or four decades. 
The main material for this article is specifically 
related to South Asia and within this sphere, India's 
position is covered in some detail. References will 
be made to the impact of the post-colonial state on 
poverty in underdeveloped countries, the political 
response evoked by state policies and international 
aid programmes which often embrace class interests 
more or less vaguely and ‘ambiguously pursued, and 
the social forces within underdeveloped countries 
which have arisen in response to policies pursued 
in the name of “abolition of poverty? (somewhat 
cynically used to exploit electoral advantages in the 
Indian context during the "70s under the slogan 
Garibi Hatao) which somehow seem to have resulted 
in an intensification of poverty. 
Throughout this discussion, references to aid will 
be confined to Western. countries and multilateral 
agencies (for example, the World Bank, IMF, etc). 
Although Soviet, East European aríd Chinese aid 
policies are ultimately of no less importance than 
that of the West, they do not appear in any major 
way to have altered the course of history of coun- 
tries which have not already become socialist 
through revolutionary or other means. In the first 
part, an attempt is made to set the scene as it were 
with a few observations germane to the inter- 
national context of the subject. This will be follow- 
ed by an.attempt to draw together a few important 
themes on poverty and to indicate (by drawing 
largely from the vast literature available on the 
subject) the use made by Indian nationalist leaders 
of the poverty of the mass of the Indian people as 
a tool during different stages of the anti-colonial 
nationalist movement. In the third section, we shall 
focus on the ways in which the post-colonial state 
in India has tended to view poverty and develop- 
ment, and the steps needed to abolish poverty. In 
the fourth section, a few observations are made on 
the political economy of aid at both ends. — that 
‘of the donor.and the recipient with a few recent 
examples showing shifts-in emphases. A few con- 
cluding thoughts are offered in the final section. 


I 


Ах interesting feature of the contemporary inter- . 
national scene is the rapid polarisation bet- 

ween rich countries and poor countries. This has 

been increasingly manifested; especially since the 


inception of UNCTAD, in the antagonistic ways in 
. which the ruling elements in the two sets of coun- 
tries have come to view their interests. At the same 
time, over the last twenty years ог so, the "South", 
or “the subset" of the world consisting of poor coun- 
+ tries, has itself been the theatre for а: process of 
polarisation between relatively less poor and extre- 
mely poor countries (one variant of this would be 


the polarisation between OPEC countries say, and. 


poor countries which are forced to import vast 
quantities of oil at very high prices) — or rather 
poor countries “with a future" on the one hand, 
and on the other, poor countries ‘without a future" 
or, at any rate, an extremely problematic future. © 

As aid donors, the countries of the more develop- 
ed parts of the world have been actuated by a 
number of considerations — economic, strategic 
(for example, South Asia and Southern Africa have 
variously occupied great importance in the aid 
policies of the World Bank during the '70s and 
during the present decade for this reason), as well 
as considerations bearing on other international 
forces present on the development scene (for ex- 
ample, multi-or trans-national corporations) — in 
determining where and how to concentrate the pro- 
gressively shrinking volume of resources available 
tor aid purposes. Thelast quarter of this century 
thus represents a critical juncture in the development 
of a very important facet of international political 
economy, namely, that elaborated by the developing 
relationships between rich and poor countries. 

Broadly speaking, a number of configurations have 
to be taken into account in order to grasp the 
complex character of these relationships. Chief 
among these are the relationships between the super- 
powers as it impinges upon the poor countries, the 
differences in orientation among developed countries 
towards the question of aid which stem largely from 
the ways in which the contradictions within (and 
divergences of interest between) capitalist countries 
as well as the deep rift within the international 
communist movement, and the tensions that have 
been brought to the surface between the dominant 
classes and the oppressed classes in the Third and 
Fourth World countries: 

At the same time,:the character of the post-colo- 
nial state as well as such dependent economies of 
the underdeveloped world as Latin America is, to a 
large extent, conditioned by the underlying structure 
of North-South relationships, which their leaders 
or ruling classes can do little to change to their 
advantage, given the power configurations involved 
in the divisions affecting the advanced and depen- 
dent capitalist economies of the world. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that only industrialising coun- 
tries can be capitalist; in fact, recent experience has 
shown that not only can industry be developed in 
predominantly agrarian societies but also that the 
process of industrialisation and capitalist relations 
of production can effectively penetrate the agrarian 
sector of the economy. As has already been pointed 
out, it is not the purpose of this paper to elaborate 
upon these factors except by way of an introduction 
to the main theme which relates to the dynamic 
features of poverty and aid as they affect the con- 
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temporary Indian context. d 

In the West there has been an interesting alterna- 
tion of aid policies. Periods of “liberal humanitaria- 
nism” have been followed by periods of "hardened 
contractionism", and each of these general orienta- 
tions has tended to constitute the loyal opposition 
when the other is in power so to say. But, both 
these orientations have been guided by broadly 
similar if not identical strategic goals in a global 
sense. Both have undoubtedly been marked by the 
same structural vision not only of the long-term 
relationship between rich and poor countries, but 
also of the political economy of the poor countries 
themselves. In other words, deployment of aid 
resources has its fundamental justification in pre- 
serving international stability and order. 

To a certain degree, factors increasingly beyond 
the control of the Western world have introduced 
new elements into these calculations, the- oil crisis 
of 1973 being only one though by no means the 
least among them. And development in “the 
South" aimed at total economic independence of 
imperialist and neo-colonial powers and cutting off 
all ties of politica] dependence in order to achieve 
such a purpose — whether it be the wars of national 
liberation of Indo-China, or: the much milder 
democratic and anti-imperialist struggle of the 
Nicaraguan people (as well as the ongoing struggle 
in El Salvador), or the truncated war of national 
liberation which threatened the future of Western 
interests in Southern Rhodesia/Zimbabwe until 
independence could be negotiated. at Lancaster 
House in 1979 on terms acceptable to both sides — 
has met with resolute resistance from the imperia- 
list powers. Defeat or partial accommodation im 
such struggles has only served to intensify reaction 
within the American super-power. Thus, the '80s 
have already marked the beginning of a new and 
aggressive phase in US policy towards the Third 
World of combating popular forces in the name of 
containing Soviet expansion, the main casualty of 
which will most undoubtedly be international econo- 
mic aid. 

A great deal more even than what is currently 
being spent will go into military and counter- 
insurgency expenditure in order to shore up the 
strength of odious dictatorships. At the same time, 
much less quantities of economic aid, which has the 
effect of strengthening the power of the dominant 
classes in “intermediate regimes," without neces- 
sarily allowing full play for the so-called “trickle- 
down effect" to be felt by the deprived classes, can 
be expected.? 

As the contradiction between dominant and sub- 
altern classes in underdeveloped countries becomes 
more and more antagonistic, and as the conflict bet- 
ween classes becomes not only more and more ende- 
mic but also more and more militant, the imperial- 
ist remedy will be one of shifting even further 
the balance between military and economic aid in 
favour of the former. In this, of course, the West 
as a whole is led by the Americans. At the same 
time, West European countries do not necessarily 
see eye to eye with America on these questions — 
much more so at a purely tactical level. And, even 
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within Europe, there is a diversity of views concern- 


ing the most effective means of deploying aid which 
can — necessarily and by definition — only serve 


as a catalyst and cannot be a prime mover in assist- ` 


ing the process of development? 


The Soviet approach to the Third World has been | 


motivated by a number of considerations, chief 
among which have been the winning of as many 
political friends as possible who would be useful 


in such international bodies as the UNO, a gradual: 


strategic penetration of areas of the world in which 


imperialism has hitherto held a monopoly of inter- ` 


national influence (for instance, the Suez, the 


African coastline along the Arabian Sea and the’ 


South Atlantic, the Indian Ocean area, etc.), 
encouragement of planned economies in as many 
poor countries of the world as possible mainly as a 
better modelfor development to follow than the 
“free market" model favoured by the Americaas, 
and last but not least, countering on a world-wide 


basis, ideological currents of socialist construction 


and communism opposed to the Soviet viewpoint 


(this has in the main come to assume the form of. 


anti-Chinese policies). In pursuing these aims the 
Soviet Union (and in this respect it bears superficial 
resemblance to the Scandinavian countries has 
benefited from the historical -advantage of never 
having been an orthodox imperial or colonial power 
in what presently constitutes the Third World, as’ 
well as from its current reputation as an anti- 
imperial power claiming that it seeks to replace the 
hegemony of imperialism not by shared: super- 
power hegemony but by helping forces of national 
independence in poor countries to take power. 
In practice, however, this ideal has been increa- 
singly compromised? though many in the Third 
World still continue to see the Soviet Union asa 
progressive international force on balance. In the 
developing struggle between dominant and domi- 
nated classes in countries such as India, the appeal 
of the Soviet Union is decidedly considerable for 
.the reason that it has consistently pursued a line 
since 1955 — represented by support for a peaceful 
non-capitalist path to development as a first step 
towards socialism — which can be effectively utilised 
against revolutionary forces. However, in concrete 
terms, the proportion of the total aid to the Third 
World as a whole representing the Soviet contri- 
. bution is still far smaller than that contributed by 
America though it is much more effectively concen- 
trated.5 | 
This in broad outline represents the international 
background against which a great deal of the dis- 
cussions of aid, poverty and development have 
takén place. And, over the last 15 years or so, 
poor countries have been engaged in a concerted 
effort to join forces in order to steer clear of the 
entanglements of the superpowers and collectively 
apply pressure on the developed world with a.view 
to re-negotiating the terms of trade between rich 
and poor countries, co-operating with under- 
developed countries in the task of creating a New 
International Economic Order, and achieving at 
least a partial reversal of the existing flow of re- 
sources between the countries of the North and thé 
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South. To this effect, the countries of the South,- 
have sought to improve direct bilateral, multilateral 
and international relatioaships among themselves 
and to compel the countries of the North to pay 
more for primary products and charge fess for 


industrial goods exported to poor countries. Need- , · 


less to say that the poor countries have not made 
much headway despite the impressive array of 
supporters they have been able to line up for their 
cause.§ Я 

It must, however, be remembered that the repre- 
sentatives of the poor countries which are in this 
game, almost without exception, can hardly be 
regarded as representing the interests of the poor 
(let alone the poorest) people of their societies who 
are also the producers of the various primary pro- 


. ducts for which more favourable terms of trade are 


being demanded. In domestic politics, they are 
invariably the political representatives of those 
classes in these societies which constitute the ruling 


elements. Their main interest lies in increasing the 


volume and variety of resources available to these 
dominant classes from abroad which would consti- 
tute an essentia] part of the basis of economic 
development characterised by capitalist relations. 
of production under conditions of partial (that is, 
more,or less partial) external dependence. Some of 
these countries are ruled by more populist poli- 
tical parties and they tend accordingly to be some- 
what more responsive to the question of eradication 
of poverty to the extent that this could be done 


.without upsetting the existing relations between 


classes and disturbing state power in its present 


form.” There is a common denominator of shared 


interest in the continued maintenance of ties of 


, dependence between developed and underdeveloped 


countries, perpetuation .of the authority of the 
existing apparatus of state power in poor countries, 
and improvement of the prospects of industrial 
markets in poor countries for goods produced in 
developed countries. _ 

. Within this overall conspectus, it is of no great 
moment whether a particular country chooses to 
concentrate more on import substitution or pro-’ 
duction for export or try both nostrums at the - 
same time.8 The point of departure for tbe follow- 
ing section is provided by the fact that the political 
and economic attitudes manifested by poor coun- 
tries (or new states) to questions of aid and deve- 
lopment, as well as their general orientation to 


: poverty have their roots well imbedded in past 


history. In order to appreciate the complexity and 
subtlety underlying their role in contemporary 
international economic and political relationships it 
would be useful to focus, taking the Indian example 
as a specific case; on the use made by nationalist 
léaders of the poverty of the masses during different 
stages of the anti-colonial struggle. 

A general hypothesis that can be tested with 
reference to both the pre-independence and post- 
colonial era would run as follows: 

While the national leadership (and the party in 
power after independence) which speaks in the 
name of the poor takes a political view .of the 
ways in which the interests of the ruling classes 
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are affected and is ready to ‘take political steps 
to secure their interests (both in the ‘short term 
and in the long term), it is invariably content 
‘to relegate the interests of the poorer sections 
and the dominated classes to a sub-political 
level at which experts are entrusted with the 
task of finding solutions ofa technical or eco- 
nomic nature without in any way impinging 


upon the established relations between classes.. 


Among the mass of poor people, the more 
_organised’ sections (usually the workers and 


certain sections of the peasantry) which are in а. 


position to offer political resistance and pro- 
voke ‘conflict might gain a minimal recognition 
of their interests at a political level (in return 
for shouldering the burden of dependent capital- 
. ist development for the ruling classes) but the 
increasing ranks of the submerged poor — un- 
organised and hyper-exploited — are simply 


put outside the pale of the polity and -even. the. 


economy.? (To be continued) 


Т NOTES 
1. The Pearson Report, the Brandt Report and McNamara’s 


^ general stand оп World Bank Aid as contrasted with, say, 


Reagan’s and Clausen’s more recent stand, are good examples 
of “liberal humanitarianism” in the role of loyal opposition, 
whereas Gunnar Myrdal’s position as outlined in Asian 
Drama, represents probably, in British Labour Party par- 
lance, **Bennite extremism” which cannot ordinarily qualify 
for a place in the strategies allowed for a loyal opposition! 

2. Brandt makes a powerful plea for increased aid to such 
countries; Hayter points out the political implications of 
increasing aid to such regimes; Rahman Sobhan has pro- 
duced an excellent and detailed case study of the character 
of such a regime based on an investigation of the develop- 
ment policies undertaken by the Mujibur Rahman regime in 





On October 3, 1982, the Correspondent of The Sydney: Morning | 
Herald interviewed the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sultan Ali 
Kistmand, in Kabul. This was the first policy interview to a representa- 
tive of the Western media by the Prime Minister of the Democratic 
The hourlong interview was taped, 
Prime Minister spoke through an interpreter. Below are the reproduced 
portion of the interview dealing mainly with the internal situation in 
Afghanistan with due acknowledgement to The Sydney Morning 


Republic of Afghanistan. 


Herald and its correspondent, Ranjax Gupta — Editor 
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Bangladesh — 1971-75. ‘ 


‘See, T. Hayter, Creation of World Poverty, London, 1981; 


В. Sobhan and M. Ahmed, Public Enterprise in an Inter- 
mediate Regime: A study in the Political Economy of Bangladesh, 
Dacca, 1980. i 

3. Of recent years, Scandinavian countries in particular 
have become increasingly concerned with the question of 
how aid might be made to reach the poorest sections of the 
recipient country's population directly without becoming 
stuck in the pockets of the dominant classes; and in France, 
the new Socialist regime under Mitterrand has expressed 
interest; it least in theory, in making aid for development. 
into something more than a transfer of resources to a parti- 
cular section of the beneficiary country. ^. $ 

4. For instance, Afghanistan since December 1979, and the 
Soviet practice of increasing the relative weight of military 
aid to certain countries. 

5. In certain individual countries, Soviet aid is of course 
much greater than aid from certain other sources, mainly 
Western. 

6. The most recent among these are the signatories of the 
Brandt Report, itself commissioned and financed by the 
World Bank, and a section of the Cancun Conference — 
1981 — mainly represented by the social. democratic forces 
of the Western world. 

7. See, for example, Republic of Kenya, Economic Pros- 
г and Policies, Sessional Paper No. 4 of 1980, Nairobi, . 
1980. 

8. These two strategies of ‘“‘import substitution" and 
“export orientation” involve a distinction without a diffe- 
rence. In other words, neither strategy involves a funda- - 
mental alteration in the balance between class forces, 
although it must be added that the choice between the two 
is dictated by specific circumstances. In the.case of India, 
there has been a clear reorientation of the original bias in 
favour of import substitution along the lines of increaséd 
production for export. | 7 

9. А steady increase in the ranks of the submerged poor 
can be documented not only by reference to general studies 
(for instance, Teresa Hayter, op. cit.) but also on the basis of 
empirical studies (for instance, Jan Berman, Patronage and 
Exploitation: Changing Agrarian Relations in South Gujarat, - 
India, Berkeley, 1974. @ i E 





el Afghanistan: Internal Developments 


and we are desrious of further streng- 
thening and deepening these tradi 
tional friendly relations with India. 


RG: Could India do more to streng- 
then ties? 

SAK: Yes, India can do more and 
we are hopeful that the Government of 
India will take further steps towards. 
supporting the policy of DRA and we 
are moving towards this direction, and 


the 


Ranjan Gupta: What is the situation 
at present in Afghanistan in view of 
rebel activity? E : 

Sultan Ali Kistmand:. The situation 


: jn Afghanistan is being normalised 


very rapidly and large groups of 
counter-revolutionaries have been 
annihilated. But there are still bands 
of counter-revolutionaries being dis- 


.patched by Pakistan and armed with 


American, Egyptian and Chinese arms 
and there is still activity in some parts 
of Afghanistan, and the undeclared 
war against the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan is continuing. 
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RG: Are the rebels getting more 


arms than before, and are they posing ` 


a greater threat to the Governmerit? 

SAK: They are getting better armed 
by the Americans. As a result their 
crimes are getting more sinister and 
grim and they are acting against inno- 
cent people. 


RG: How are 


d your relations, with 
ndia? . | 


SAK: Our relations with India аге. 


friendly. We are very glad that there 
is an understanding from the Govern- 


ment and people of India of our policy : 


our relations are very friendly and 
good. 


AG: The Soviet troops in Afghanis- 
tan, how long will they remain on the 
Soil of Afghanistan? 

SAK: As long as necessity exists and 
as long as the undeclared war against 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 
continues and interference in our inter- 
nal affairs takes place from the terri- 
tories of Pakistan and Iran by the 
United States and China and the 
reactionaries of the region, the neces- 
sity of their remaining will be there 
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and they will remain here in Afghani- 
stan. 


RG: ‘You have had a long tradition 


of keeping out foreigners from 
Afghanistan; you fought the British 
and were the only country in the 


region not to come under British 
imperialism. Considering that back- 
ground, do you think the presence of 
foreigners is preventing your Govern- 
ment from expanding ‘its base among 
the people? 

SAK: They are two completely diffe- 
rent questions. In the past the people 
of Afghanistan fought British exploi-- 
ters and colonialists, but today the 
limited contingents of the Soviet Union 
are here to help the people of Afghani- 
Stan; and so these are two different 
questions which cannot be compared. 
These limited military contingents are 
here for safeguarding the territorial 
integrity, national sovereignty, national 
independence and the rights of the 
people of Afghanistan апі their 
presence prevents the continuation of 
the interference by imperialism and 
hegemonism in the internal affairs of 
our country. This fact has been com- 
pletly understood by our people. The 
people who are against their presence 
are very small groups connected to 
imperialism and reaction, but the, 
majority and the masses of ‘the people 
are not against their presence here. 


RG: What is the state of the eco- 
nomy? . 

SAK: The economy does not pose 
any concern. It is normal and is 
being strengthened and weare taking 
further steps to strengthen it. Every 
year we draw plans for the economic 
developmentiof our country and for the 

.implementation of our economy and 
we implement it successfully.- 1n recent 
years we have devoted one-third of our 

. budget to new capital investment. Vast 
measures have been taken to stabalise 
prices particularly of those commodi- 
ties which are the prime needs of the 





people. The Government is subsidis- 
ing those commodities which are the 
prime necessity of the people. 

Trade is normal, transport is being 
developed and weiare trying to expand 
the State transport sector. During the 
last two years we have implemented 
the budget without any deficit, as plan- 
ned. We are facing some difficulties 
because of the undeclared war but are 
still able to implement our budget 
without any deficit, and that is impor- 
tant. Our balance of payments is posi- 
tive and our trade relations with the 
Socialist countries, with India and with 
capitalist countries are continuing 
normally. 


RG: How are the people's reactions 
to the socialist programme of the Gov- 


ernment. Is progress satisfactory? 


SAK: Our programme is a national 
democratic one and this fact was em- 
phasised in the Programme of. Action 
of PDPA in March 1982. The Pro- 


gramme of Action has been welcomed . 


by the masses of the people. We are 
raising the standards of living of the 
people and strengthening the economy 
as envisaged in our Plan of Action. 


RG: The in-fighting in the party 
between the Khalq and Parcham 
factions, how is the situation now? 

: There i is only one party which 
is PDPA (People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan). There are no factions in 
this party and we have no concern 
about it. Our party is being strengthen- 


.ed and its influence among the people 


is standing. There is no conflict bet- 
ween Khalq and киып on overall 


' objectives. 


RG: How long will it take for the 
Marxist revolution i in Afghanistan to be 
completed in its entirity, particularly 
as there has been’ no struggle for the 


"Red Flag" as in the Soviet Union : 


and China? 
SAK: We call our revolution a 
national democratic revolution: this is 
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` not only іп name but has a full content 


which has been reflected in the Pro- 
gramme of Action of our Party. And it 
is natural that this national democratic 
revolution advances and develops and 
attains higher levels, The goal of the 
national democratic revolution (NDR) 
is to create a strong national economy 


‘and development of the political and 


cultural development -of our people. 
The end of NDR is to build a new 
society devoid of exploitation of man 
by man. 


RG: ‘Is the national democratic 
revolution different from .a Marxist 
revolution? 

SAK: Asa whole, progressive revolu- 
tions are called social revolutions and 
not Marxist revolutions. 


The national democratic revolution is 
the first phase; and under conditions in 
countries like Afghanistan you first 
have the national democratic revolu- 
tion and then the socialist phase. 


RG: Are the tribes still keeping their 
cultural identity or merging into a 
mainstream? 

SAK: The tribes and nationalities of 
the country should maintain their best 
traditions and characteristics. But 
when society develops as a whole then 
these characteristics will slowly fade 
away and then they will merge into a 
mainstream. 


RG: Is there a time-frame for the 
socialist transformation of Afghanis- 
tan? Are you working within a time- 
limit? 

SAK: It is difficult to determine a 
time-limit as change is based on special 
conditions and on possibilities. Never- 
theless, if the undeclared war and 
interference in Afghanistan stops soon 
we will not need so many long years. 
Because, we are a hard-working people 
and have good natural resources and 
fertile land. & 
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This revolu- - 
* tion is part of a progressive revolution. 


Uem 


Asiad '82: Need and Greed 


P.V.R. MENON 


Cut the coat according to the 
cloth....Never bite off more than 
you can swallow...Never behave _ 
like a frog which tried to look as 
big as ап elephant.and almost 
burst in the process....Be needy 
but not greedy. . 


HE Asian Special 
А Organising Committee 
(AGSOC) threw all logic, neces- 
sity, realism and caution to the 
winds in its preparations for the 
Ninth Asian Games against all 
accepted norms, some tof which 
are mentioned above. It is indeed 
incongruous why AGSOC went 
in for such an opulent infra- 


Games 


structure despite nerve-racking, 


constraints of time, especially in 


a city which had practically ` 


.nothing by way of sports struc- 


'" Kumar 


tures, unlike other metropolitan 
cities of the country. 

The idea to stage the Ninth 
Asiad in India emanated during 
the 1976 Montreal Olympics. It 
further crystallised in the Eighth 
Asiad held at Bangkok in 1978 
when it was flashed on the elec- 
tronic scoreboard at the end 
of the closing ceremony: “Чо 
meet in Delhi in 1982”. An orga- 
nising committee was duly form- 
ed, the presidentship of the then 
omnipotent Janata MP. Vijay 
Malhotra. The then 
Prime Minister Morarji “Desai 
inaugurated the committee. That 
was all. Nothing concrete mate- 


д rialised in the form of concrete 


“structures to stage the Games. 
Morarji had to make an un- 
ceremonious exit following an 
internal crisis-in his government 
and Charan Singh assumed 
power. For the rural-based 
Charan Singh, the idea of Asian 
Games itself was taboo. Simply 


“waste of money and a crude 


tamasha for the urban rich at 
the cost of rural poor, he phoo- 
-phooed the prestigious venture. 
International commitment and 
the country’s prestige were of no 
consequence to him. The couatry 
slowly resigned to the fate of ‘no 
Asiad’. 


~ THEN came the lucky turn, 


almost like a bolt from blue. 
Indira Gandhi bounced back 


into power in the January 1980. 
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“the constructional front.. 
was a rags-to-riches scheme to be · 


General Election to Parliament. 
One of her earlier decisions was 
to give the green signal for the 
holding .of the Asian Games. 
Alongwith the generous gesture, 
had she made a stipulation on 
the expenditure side, much of 
heartburning prevailing 
among the Jadians could have 
been avoided. 

For, AGSOC, first headed by 


' V.C.. Shukla and then by Buta 


Singh, literally went berserk on 
Here 


accomplished in typical Alladin- 
and-the-wonderlamp . fashion. 
There was no time for over- 


‘zealous bravado and ostentation. 


That could be.the cup of tea of 
affluent nations. Even with all 
its wealth and resources, backed 
up with total emotional involve- 
ment by its citizens, the Soviet 
Union endeavoured only for a 
‘modest and meaningful’ Olym- 
pics in 1980. Thanks, however, 
to the organisational efficiency 
and proficiency’ of the Soviets, 
the Moscow Olympics. emerged 
as the best sports spectacle in 
the Olympic annals. 

Economy and organisation- 
wise, India is no match for the 
Soviet giant: Sobriety and auste- 
rity should have. been India’s 
singular objective in its prepara- 


tion for the Games, especially 


with time a crippling constraint. 


But no. AGSOC, packed witha - 


queer assortment of- good, bad 
and indifferent characters, mostly 
drawn from the ruling party, 
went on. drawing upon the 
national exchequer like nobody's 
business. As the expenses gallop- 
ed like an  unbridled horse, 
AGSOC, almost a euphemism 
for Government, made a' Nelson's 
eye to the ill-conceived and un- 


desirable mushroom growth on: 
the construction front in the. 


name of Asiad. 


Here is just one example to 
cite the yawning gulf between 
precept and practice. At a 
national convention .of the 
Parliamentarian Forum -for 
Sportsmen, both Lok Sabha 
Speaker Balram Jhakar and Edu- 


` ments to have a 


wrestling 


А каз 


ze 1 
cation Minister Shiela ` Kaul | 
bemoaned that there isa dearth 
of sports hostels in the country 
and it should be the endeavour , 
of the Central and State Govern- 
stream of 
sports-oriented hostels. But a 
lamentable , paradox is that 
AGSOC itself had no provi- 


.Sion for a sports hostel as it 


dumped crores of rupees on vari- 
ous Asiad structures. 

Guru Hanuman and his 
prodigies who 
often crown themselves with 
glory in various international 
meets and save India from vir- 
tual ashes-and-sackcloth humili- 
ation, were felicitated at' the 
same convention. But lo and be- 
hold! There is no separate indoor | 
stadium for wrestling in Asiad 
"82 and the grapplers-have the ig- 
nominious experience of battling 


_in an open stadium. No wonder, 


at the same convention, the cele- ` 
brated hockey stalwart Balbir 


.Singh lamented that “іп India: 


sportsmen are treated like prosti- 
tutes. Once the charm and utility 
in us wear off, the country and 
the society simply throw us into, 
the dustbin”. 

His colleague, and rocklike 
‘Hockey goalkeeper of yester- 
years Deshmuthu pained Indian 
sportsmen as monkeys: “The 


. Sports officials make us play and 


do all kinds. of tricks and acro- 

batics for the merriment of the ` 
spectators in the galleries. We 
are eventually provided with 


. some crumbs. The sports offi- 


cials on the other hand gallivant 
with all the money from the box- 
office and other sources", the 
amiable colossus said — no 
doubt, with a lump in his 
throat. i 
Had AGSOC adopted a busi- 
ness-like approach, Asiad '82 
would. not only have become an 
organisational success, but could 
have made some handsome 
financial returns, which are 
absolutely needed. for the ‘rainy 
days’. After all, ` sports promo- 
‘tion in the country is conducted 
with a shoe-string budget, fol- 
lowing cuts and paybacks to the 
sports officialdom, many of them 
treating sports administration as 
a means to make money and earn 
foreign trips. Considering the 
struggling economy of the coun- 
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. ‘ey, it was incumbent on the part 
',of AGSOC to put the accent 
on utility than on misguided 
opulence. 


H^ pragmatism been the 
guiding factor of the people in 
‘charge of Asiad '82, they should 
have engaged themselves more 
in the commercial publicity 
of the biggest sports spectacle 
ever staged by India. That's what 
Moscow did through its majestic 
mascot Misha and the returns 
the Soviet Union achieved were 
in the realm of a fairytale. India 
could have also achieved similar 
invigorative outcome had 
AGSOC shown a. semblance of 
imagination in translating the 
Games’ lively mascot, Appu. 
But not only AGSOC turned the 
hapless pachyderm into a ‘sex- 
less’ non-entity, but also refused 
its ‘guardianship’ at a vital stage 
` for no rhyme and reason. So 
much so, Appu was reduced to 
the pitiable level of a laughing 
stock even by children. What an 
appalling bungling on the Appu 
front! 


It is indeed a painful experi-. 


ence to drawa gloomy picture 
when we are in the thick of an 
ambitious sports venture, 
with which is linked the prestige 


of the nation, and which, if pro- : 


perly conducted, could have 
enhanced the image of the coun- 
try to proud heights. Paradoxi- 
cally and inexplicably, however, 
AGSOC woefully failed to make 
. Asiad preparations a sports and 
. Sportsman-oriented affair and 
treated the Games as a vehicle to 
propel some blue-eyed persons 
and camp-followers to undeserv- 
ed eminence. The writer may be 





Eye-witness in Moscow 
( from page 6) 


the State Committee of Security 
(KGB) to Secretariat of the 
Soviet Communist Party thus 
paving the way for Andropov to 
succeed him. It is only outside 
the Soviet’ Union — that too 
largely thanks to Western propa- 
ganda that KGB or the State 
Committee of Security has the 
image of a Department of Dirty 
Tricks. If anything, it corres- 
ponds to our Ministry of Home 
Affairs and in fact it. used . to be, 
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SHAMEFUL 


Talking of the Special onc 
nising Committee, ,it must be 
recorded that one of its stranger 
aspects is that a place has been 
found on it for several MPs, 
regardless of the all-important 
.fact of their being absolute 
strangers to sport. Their asso- 

. ciation with the Games, evi- 
dently, is to ensure continued 
political 'patronage. And, for 
this reason again, the organising 
officials have gone out of the 
way to please all the MPs by 
allotting tickets specially for 
them and their political aide-de- 
camps. 


There was a furore in the Lok 
Sabha about the meagre quota 
allotted despite the fact that 
more than a lakh of tickets were 
made available to the MPs. 
Even the Deputy Chairman of 
the Organising Committee, Ram 
Niwas Mirdha (himself an MP), 
expressed surprise at the agita- 
tion in the Lok Sabha by fellow 
MPs. Increased allotment was 
sought by the MPs in the name 
of “sports lovers” or their own 
constituencies, but we all know 
to what use such tickets will be 
finally put. 


The distribution and the sale 
of tickets have already earned 
the tag, "scandal", and the 
arrest of a bank employee in 
Jammu and Kashmir on the 
'charge of diverting tickets into 
the blackmarket was evidence of 
the malpractice that has pre- 
vailed, in some measure or form, 
in other places where sales were 
on. Travel agencies were repor- 
.ted to have employed profes- 
sionalscalpers to grab a large 
number of tickets by getting into 
queues for ‘the purpose. The 
genuine sports lover was obliged 
to wrestle with these scalpers to 


chastised as a prophet of doom, 
but the stark reality on the Asiad 
front is that AGSOC fully lived 


‘known previously as the Ministry 


of Internal Affairs or MVD. 
Andropov was previously a 
secretary of the Party and was 
sent to head KGB in order to 
clean up corruption in certain 
high quarters. He did a clean 
job of it, exposing corrupt prac- 
tices in some Republics and even 
at the Centre. He has thus earned 
areputation as a clean person 


‘and the expectation is that as 


General Secretary of the Party, 
he will deal sternly with indisci- 
pline and economic crimes that 
have come with affluence. 


be able to purchase his require- 
ments, 

In the circumstances, not 
many cared to get into the 
scramble. Though it was pub- 
licised at the time of the sale 
that most tickets were sold out, 
the figures given in the Lok 
Sabha revealed that, out of over 
16 lakh tickets, 6 lakhs were 
unsold. 

This indicates that there is 
something strange about people 
wanting to be in Delhi during 
the Games only to witness the 
Opening Ceremony and the 
Closing Ceremony. Because 
only these tickets were said to ` 
have been sold out. There is 
also the allegation that the total 
number of tickets put up for 
sale at various centres in the 
country exceeded the number of 
seats available in the 75,000 
capacity Nehru Stadium! Tak- 
ing. all things into consideration, 
the Asian Games looks like an 
extravaganza being staged 
mainly for the benefit of influ- 
ential people in Delhi... 

It will bea downright shame 
if, after this stupendous cost in 
staging the Games, we are going 
to make ourselves the laughing- 
stock of Asia. Computer in- 
efficiency may be remedied by 
proper feedbacks, but human 
failures, arising out of known 
lapses and utter ignorance, are 
insufferable on such great occa- 
sions. While the Technical 
Committee can be blamed for 
lack of rapport with the 
National Federations, the deli- 
berate choice of a whole lot of 
half-baked athletic supervisors 
must provoke out-right conde- 
mmation of the Amateur Athletic 
Federation of India...@ 

— From “This India, This Asia” 
by Partha in The Illustrated 

Weekly of India, (Nov 14-20, 
1982). 





up to its dubious sobriquet 
‘Society of Confused’ and 
‘Special in Organising Chaos’.C] 


Andropov’s election was un- 
animous. 

The undramatic change-over 
took many outsiders by surprise 
especially in the United States 
and China both where the highly 
over-rated Kremlinologists had 
predicted intense power struggle 
after Brezhnev. But what they 
saw was a closing of ranks and 
a new emphasis on collective 
Jeadership. 

The nature of the transition it- 
self was partly due to the abse- 
nce of personality cult which i in 
Stalin's time created an. atmosp- 
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here of totàl dependence on the 
leader and consequently led to a 
sense of being orphaned at his 
death. 

' Jtisclearthat broad lines of 
Soviet policy will not undergo 
. change as a result of Brezhnev's 
death as they are placed on con- 
sensus and derive their authority 
from the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party whose 
primary role in decision-making 
was very perceptibly restored 
during Brezhnev's time. 

In the speeches at the funeral, 
the Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov 
and the Defence Minister, Dmitri 
Ustinov sounded tough, not 
because their commitment to 
detente is any less but because 
they want the West to take note 
clearly that the death of Brezh- 
nev, a tragic loss as it is, would 
however, not make the Soviet 
Union vulnerable to pressures of 
any kind. The Soviet Union 
would not allow itself to be 
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spoken to from positions of 
strength nor accept concepts of 
military superiority of its adver- 
saries. The system is strong 
enough and the achievements 
stable enough for the Soviet 
Union to hold out against and 


crush any adventurist designs on - 


the part of its adversaries. 
At the same time the new 


- leaders are keen to avoid con- 


frontationist approach towards 
the United States. With China, 
the accent is on dialogue. It 
would continue dialogues with 
others as well and persevere in 
seeking out means of strengthen- 
ing peace and. norms of peace- 
ful co-existence. and coopera- 
tion. . 

With Brezhnev’s death a whole 
era in Soviet history has ended. 
There are not many among the 
old guards whose experience 
spans the entire Soviet period. 
Among the most senior are 
Gromyko, Ustinov, and Vice 


Phone: 


345459 


President Kuznetsov. Their pre- 
sence would be an assurance of 
maturity and continuity at the 
highest level of leadership. Col- 
lective leadership has come in ~ 
for renewed stress soon after - 
Brezhnev’s death and it will gain 
in strength in the days to come. 

It is possible that the post of 
the General Secretary and the 
President which weré combined: 
by Brezhnev will now be held by 
two. 

Another departure’ from the 
past is likely to be that there 
may not be long spells as before 
for individual leaders to stay at 
the heim. Stalin’s thirty years, 
Khrushchev’s ten and Brezhnev’s 
eighteen are unlikely to be match- 
ed in the future. Leadership will 
unevitably pass on to . youn- 
ger men. Periodic orderly changes - 
which are normal in other forms 
of democracies could enrich and 
invigorate socialist democracy 
too. аа 15) E] 
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| LIMIT FOR YOUR CHILD'S : 
A FUTURE. 
Your chirpy five year old of today may well be m 
tomorrow's woman cosmonaut or space doctor. 
It is all a question of parte, yon clrild to 
realise her or his full potential. Providing the 
right opportunities at the right time. — ' i 
Which calls for planning and saving the right 
way. 
To meet the educational needs, or for start-in- 
life or profession or marriage. 
There are many life insurance policies to help 
you meet these needs. i 
Talk to your LIC Agent to decide which plans 
are the best for you and your family. Act today. · 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Rubicon in Gujarat ? 


Nthe midst of the excitement over the 

Asiad and the relief and satisfaction over 
the successful management of the massive, 
multi-dimensional games programme — 
with the Indo-Pak Hockey final bringing 
the honours to Pakistan marking a sort of 
climax — the mood in New Delhi might 
appear to the outsider as having strayed 
away from the common fare of politics. 
Instead of Maneka Gandhi, it is Atten- 
borough's Gandhi seems to hold the stage, 
and thank the Lord for that. 


Appearances however are deceptive. The | 


promptitude with which Indira Gandhi 
decided to go in for elections to the State 
Assemblies in Andhra Pradesh and Kar- 
' nataka in the first week of January though 
the, two houses could have continued till 
March, underlines the Congress-I calcul- 
ation to cash in on the relatively easy sea- 
son on the food front with harvest about 
to come to the market apart from the 
anxiety to pre-empt the current rumblings 
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within the Pradesh Congress-I in both the 
States exploding into revolt and defection. 
Besides, the advancing of the poll date 
would cut short the Opposition’s chances 
of electoral unity, while their central trade 
unions’ plans for an all-India public- . 
sector strike — whose main centres would 
have been Hyderabad and Bangalore—are 
now inevitably to be shelved. Officially, 
the election date has been advanced in view 
of the Non-aligned Summit in the first half 
of March. 

The approaching elections in the two 
States have not so far impelled any sense 
of urgency for unity within the Pradesh 
Congress-I in either State. Factions have 
been flourishing, though the target has 
shifted: instead of trying to topple the 
present Ministry headed by Vijaya Bhas- 
kara Reddy in Andhra Pradesh, for in- 
stance, the groups within the party have 
been mustering strength for the impending 
battle for tickets; in fact, the battle has 
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already begun as the candidates’ lists 
would have to be finalised in the next two 
weeks. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Congress-I 
:]eaders have been watching with interest 
and some amount of anxiety at the moves 
of the The Telugu Desam, the new upstart 
party under the film-star NT Rama Rao. 
There is no sure indicator to gauge the 
vote-catching potentialities. of the new 
party though NTR’s.claim to pull off 
absolute majority is very much in doubt. 
What concerns the Andhra Congress-I is 
whether after the poll, the disparate oppo- 
sition elements would be able to join 
hands to oust the Congress-I from office. 
While the honest elements within the party 
have been wistfully banking upon Indira 
Gandhi's mass popularity to sweep off the 
NTR phenomenon — and with it, all the 
Opposition dreams — the more hard- 
headed among them have been calculating 
on how some of those who would win the 
poll could be roped in by blandishments 
after the poll so that the Congress-I could 
manage to retain the Ministry a /a Har- 
yana. m 
In Karnataka, the Congress-I chances 
seem to be better than in Andhra Pradesh. 
For one thing, Gundu Rao with all his 
shortcomings and crudities is an effective 
Chief Minister managing the administration 
ata level which is not as disreputable as, 
for instance, in Bihar. The Kannada lingu- 
istic chauvinism has not been able to make 
any serious inroads while the Opposition 
parties are in a shambles. Raj Kumar, the 
film-star-turned-politician in Karnataka 
has little reputation to lose. His elec- 
tioneering capacities are less than those of 
NTR. 

While Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
have entered the arena of electioneering, a 
very different. scenario is presented by 
Gujarat. Discontent was simmering for 
months among the frustrated and the dis- 
gruntled within the Congress-I, but Chief 
Minister Solanki could manage to live 
with it largely because the dissidents 
could not set up an effective lobby at the 
Centre. The decision to hold the Andhrà 
and Karnataka elections have spurred the 
Gujarat dissidents who have now crossed 
the Rubicon: Ratubhai Adani’s revolt 
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brigade includes five MPs and ten MLAs 
posing no mean threat to Solanki’s 
Ministry. The rebels have yet to unfurl 
the banner of a new party, but the revolt 
itself might force a new combination of 
factions for a new Ministry, all under ^ 
Indira Gandhis umbrella. To see only - 
Maneka's ghost behind this revolt — as 
some of the brainless bhakts of Indira 
Gandhi.have been trying to do, preferring 
flattery to common sense — would bea 
sign of folly on the part of the Congress-I 
leadership; No doubt many in that camp 
are: also haunted by' the thought that it 
was from Gujarat that the’ downhill 
journey started in 1974 leading to the 
desperate Emergency next year. At the 
same time, Indira Gandhi may find it 
difficult to write off Solanki: for a dis- 
placed Solanki may turn a-rebel, at least 
his faction may. 

What a shocking irony in the situation! 
When a large part of Gujarat has been 
devastated by cyclone crying for all-out 
relief, here are its political leaders chosen 
by the people, fighting like Kilkenny cats 
for loaves-and fishes of office. 

Asiad glory is not going to keep the 
Akalis muzzled for long, nor the threat 


‘of an election going to pacify the truculent 


Assam agitators. Will stability come to 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka politics 
after the elections? | 
Where will all this lead to? 
N.C. 
December 1 
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wW a characteristic touch of melodrama, Indira 
Gandhi has taken practically everyone — in- 
cluding many of her own followers, not to speak 
of the Opposition parties — by surprise in deciding _ 
to hold the Assembly elections in the southern Con- 
gress-I bastions, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, 
on January 5 next, well in advance of due dates. 


Elections are to be held in Tripura also at the same  . 


time, but that bas not come as a surprise, nor 
will national attention be focussed on the tiny 
north-eastern State as. it will be on the two 


i 


major southern States. 

Not even our political pundits, 
, normally cocksure, really know 
why this dramatic decision was 
taken. One guess being as .good 
as another, we-may perhaps 


accept the theory that the aim of , 


the ‘Congress-I leadership is to 
take maximum advantage of the 
prevalent confusion in the 


Opposition camp, with the bizarre, 


moves for unity, alliance, seat 
adjustrhents and the like having 
turned into heavy burlesqué. Not 
that the growing. dissidence 
within the Congress-I camp and 
the steady slackening of the grip 
of the central leadership can be 
ignored as a factor; perhaps the 
thinking is that with the prepara- 
tions for elections getting into 
swing, the dissidents will find it 
difficult to join hands and make 
moves of their own till after the 
Congress-I lists of candidates are 
finalised — a prócess which the 
dissidents would obviously like 
, to influence in their own favour 
as in the past. And that in any 
'case would mean respite for the 
central leadership which can 
‚ think of appeasement .and con- 
tainment at a later stage. 
The general calculation is that 
the Congress-I will find the going 


smoother i in Karnataka than in. 


Andhra Pradesh, despite Chief 
Minister Gundu Rao's unhap- 
piness over the snub administered 
‘to him.by making him postpone 
his planned pre-election Rs. 60 


crore éxtravaganza, the Viswa | 


Kannada Mela, méant to, demo- 
nstrate to the linguistic chauvi- 
nists who have been quite active 
' in recent times that he is as good 
a fanatic as any of;them. In 


Andhra Pradesh, all the fuss is.. 


over film star N.T. Rama Rao 
and his newly-formed Telugu 
'Desam party with its emphasis 
onregional chanvinism. At the 
moment the Telugu Desam seenis 
in better shape than the Karnatka 
Kranti Ranga of that unimpres- 
sive political entity, Bangarappa. 
(It virtually came to an end with 


the death of its founder, Devaraj : 


Urs). 

It is not a very fruitful exercise 
to invoke the results of the last 
Assembly elections in, 1978 for 
assessing the prospects of the. 
different parties in thé two 
States. However, for the record 
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it may be nofed that in 1978 in 
Karnataka the Congress-I secur- 
ed 149 seats ina house of. 224, 
‘registering 44.25 per cent of the 
votes polled. The then united 
Janata secured 59 'seats with 
37.95 per cent of the votes polled. 
The: Congress-S got two seats 


'and 7.99 per cent of the votes. 


The CPI got three Seats- (1.19 


- per cent votes) and the CPM 


drew blank, getting half of dne 
per cent of the votes. It must be 
noted too that with the parlia- 
mentary landslide in 1980 the 
picture changed. 'The Congress-I 
got 56.25 per cent-of the votes 
polled, while the Urs Congress 
managed 16.69 per cent votes. 
The rest slumped, the Left parties 
most of all. 

In Andhra “Pradesh, in 1978 
the Congress-I got 175 seats іп а 


‘ house of 294, with 39.34 per cent 


of the votes polled; the Janata, 
60 seats and 28.85 per cent votes; 
Congress-S, 30 seats and 17.01 
per cent votes; the CPI six seats 
(2.49 per ‘cent Votes) and the 
CPM eight seats (2.71 ‘per cent 
votes). In the 1980 parliamentary 
poll.the Congress-I -percentage 
of votes went up to 56.24. Others 
slumped, with only the combined 
Voting strength of the two Com- 
‘munist Parties showing an 


increase, from 5.20 per cent in, 


1978 to 7.24 per cent in 1980. 

Of course these figures are no 
indicators of either the present 
situation or of the’ prospects in 
January.:After 1980 the spate of 
duly encouraged defections 


increased the Congress-I strength | 


in the Karnataka Assembly to 


А 185—36 more than were won in 
., 1978. -Likewise in the Andhra 


Assembly, ‚ the  Congressl 
strength now is 250—75 more 
than were actually secüted in the 
1978 poll. Ali, this however does 
‘not add up to ‘any kind of politi- 
cal calculus, especially with the 
patent inability of the Congress-I 


` leadership to force unquestion- 
‚ ing acceptance of its decisions 
' оп the one hand, and, the evén 


more obvious ‘confusion that 
marks Opposition attempts to 
work out some ‘kind — any kind 
7- of equation that can help the 
parties . cohücerned to ensure 
‘straight contests which alone cari 
offer them some hopé of iinprov- 
ing their strength or even of 


offering a reasonably convincing 
fight to the Indira Congress. 
The Opposition parties are 
trying to put on a brave face in 
Andhra Pradesh, mainly on -the 
. Strength of a possible. under- 
standing with N.T. ‘Rama Rao, 
whosé filmi charisma is supposed 
to be irresistible; notwithstand- 
ing his being.a regional chauvi- 
nist, a millionaire and politically 
а zero. It may be that he can 
' be compared favourably “with 
Karnataka’s “matinee idol” Raj 
Kumar in some. ways. But he 
can hardly be compared with 
Tamilnadu Chief Minister M.G. 
‘Ramachandran, . also a matineé 
idol. but а man with longstand- 
ing political commitment ‘and 
mass work to his credit. In any 
case, as things stand today, 
Rama Rao’s еро looms, mich 
larger than his political poten- 
tial. He wants his Telugu Desam 
party to contest enough ‘seats to 
expect a. majority for itself in 
the Assembly. The other parties, . 
most of which despite their 
current poor shape have a poli- 
tical record, are to be hangers- 
on; while Rama Rao will- -pre- 
sumably transfer his tinsel 
grandeur on the screen to actual 
political life on the ground. 
Again, the BJP floated thé 
so-called Progressive Democratic 
Front, with the Janata, Lok Dal, 
Congress-S as junior partners. 
The BJP game of utilising the 
supposed charisma of Rama Rao 
by way of seat adjustments or 
alliance with the Telugu Desam 
seems to have misfired. The RSS: 
inspired ambition of gaining 
massive strength in Andhra 
, Pradesh has come up against a 
major obstacle — the Telugu 
Desam’s ambition of forming a 
Government by itself and keeping 
the PDF partners as mere dole-: 


` receivers. Within the PDF too 


there are the inevitable problems 
, with the elections just a month 
' away, but that is another story. 
The two Communist Partiés still 
` comimand their traditional base 
among Andhra Pradesh's rural 
poor: but they. too ‘are caught ` 
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up in the mesh of jockeying for 
seats and they too do not seem 
averse to forget principles and 
programmes in order to woo 
Rama Rao for electoral favours. 
“No truck with BJP” is not a 
convincing slogan when indirect 
arrangements are sought, with 
the film star cast in ‘the role of 
buffer. 


As for Karnataka, the State ' 


- Government’s, acrobatics on the 
Gokak Committee report and 
Gundu Rao’s attempts,.to pay 
homage to regional, linguistic 
chauvinism have led to a pecu- 
liar situation. As in Andhra, so 
in Karnataka, the Congress-I has 
to project itself as.a national 


` party. How. this posture will . 


Square up with Gundu Rao’s 
antics is the crucial question. 
Apart from this, there is no 


absence of: dissidence. And it. 


now looks as if Gundu Rao him- 
self may feel cut to size; the 
forced postponement -of the 
world Kannada meet has raised 
many eyebrows in the State. Of 
course in that State also’ the 


offer the kind of electoral fight 
that can threaten the supremacy 
of the Indira Congress. Even the 
limited “сһагіѕша” of a Devaraj 
Urs is not there to’ help them 
now. The BJP set before itself 


‘the target of becoming the main 


Opposition party in Karnataka. 


The RSS ‘elements have been. 


extraordinarily active in that 
‘State for some timé now. But 
even so the’ odds are very much 
against the BJP or any other 
party emerging as a major chal- 
lenge to the Congress-I. To what 
extent the execrable linguistic 


chauvinism let loose by impor: . 


tant sections, including cate- 


of intellectuals, will play a part 


.in deciding first the electoral 


combinations’: and -second . the 
election results ` remains to be 
seen. 

Despite the mess in which the 
Opposition parties find them- 


selves, it would be wrong to: 


calculate that for Indira Gandhi 


and her party it is roses, roses 


all the way, Whether the Cong- 
res can present. itself to the 


'gories going under the label. 


electorate as a united, purposefal 
party still wedded to ideals, 
principles and programmes for 


the poor majority, remains ‘an . 


open question. During the pre- 
paration of the list of. .candi- 
:: dates in both the southern States 
— an operation that- is bound to 
be more secretive- than ever 
‚ before, with the.Leader's inter- 
vention much more prorounced 
—the extent of dissidence and 
the capacity for creating trouble 
of the. have-not- ‘factions will 
surely come to- the surface.. To 
` this may Бе. added caste and 


„other calculations, not excluding . 


'the factors of regionalism and 
linguistic ` fanaticism. 

understandings , between 
Congressmen and Opposition 


some 


Secret . 


ae 


stalwarts cannot be ruled out. | 


either. ‘ 


So election Sime will be. 'excit- 3 


ing time in thé two southern 
States, with .the whole country 
watching the outcome with bated 
breath.’ What difference the out- 


' come will make to the masses is 


quite another : matter: (Decem- 
ber D 


Opposition is in no position to 
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The French Connection: : 


No: ‘Complications? Ё i 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


T= French can be as self-serving as any other 
world , power ' when their national interests are: 
concerned, and the latest manifestation of this was: 
‘seen in the despatch of the bulging cargo of Super. 


Etendards and Exocet missiles to Argentina even ^ 


while Margaret Thatcher was bemoaning that hos- 


tilities between Britain and Argentina had not for-, 


mally ended. When there are Francs to be тайе,: 
the French can be expected to lose no opportunities. 


The French President Francois Mitterrand, ‘whose ` 


four-day visit to India (November 27- 30) has left be- 

hind: memories pleasant enough ќо border on the 

euphoric, therefore caused no surprise when he ad- 

' mitted at his press conference in New Delhi that ће! 
sale of Mirage 2000 aircraft to India was a “matter | 
of benefit” to France. The point he was ‘obviously - 
making was that the Mirage sales and the uranium ; 
supplies for Tarapur were not linked іп any way. 

. He left us to infer that both transactions have been | | 


1 


L 


entered into because they have the potential of as < 


much ‘benefit to France as to India. . 


Indira Gandhi's visit to France in November 
1981 appeared to’ have heralded a new phase. in 


-~ "Indo-French relations, but the fall-out of that visit 
^^ had tended to get somewhat cloudy in the last four 
- months with Paris dragging its feet. on the agree- 

.mient over fuel supplies for Tarapur. 

‘Mitterrand visit drew near, there was a frenetic 


As the 


attempt to wrest a satisfactory solution from the 


`. web.of semantics which was being weaved “by both 
Paris and New Delhi over the ‘terms of the fuel, 
‘sales. Indira Gandhi firmly maintained that there 


could be no climb-down in Indian positions: she 





^ 


wantéd no ambiguity in the Indian understanding’ 


that all Tarapur safeguards would automatically 


cease to operate in 1993 at the expiry of the 1963 
Indo-American Agreement and that the proposed 
supply arrangement with France had to be within 
its framework. The French then extracted an assu- 


. rance from New Delhi that India “shall use the 
nuclear material supplied by France or by-products . 


derived from it only for peaceful purposes and 
research in and production of electrical energy". 
This assurance‘was freely given since it is India's 
fundamental policy. 

With Tarapur thus out of the way, the contro: 
versial overtones to the Mitterrand visit had been 
successfully eliminated.: Al] 
explore the other avenues in which India and 
France could help each other. Much will no сори 


at remained was to- 


Рі 


m \ 
be made of the fact that France appeared to have 
resiled from its earlier position on the fuel issue 
while India stuck to its stand. But this would be a 
narrow View to adopt; more than French confidence 
— Mitterrand termed it "trust" — in. India’s aver- 
sion towards going nuclear in the fullest sense of 
the term, France treated the fuel issue as an impor- 
tant factor in the development of overall relations 
with India. : | e 
On world issues, India and France differ їп. 
many crucial areas. Mitterrand has been candid 
enough to admit that French perceptions are -“‘the 
logical consequences of the facts of geography arid 
history" implying that French involvement in the 
Western Alliance is the fallout of the two world 
wars. It would have been quite illogical on New, 
Delhi's part if it expected Mitterrand to share Indian 
perceptions over issües like Afghanistan, Kampuchea 
and the militarisation of the Indian Ocean. While 
Indian perceptions on these are naturally inter- 
‘linked to its perceptions of regional security and 
the deleterious effect of, the Cold War on it, the. 
French outlook has necessarily to be conditioned by 
its membership of the Atlantic "Alliance and -its 
'attitude to European security. It was therefore best 
to agree to disagree which Mitterrand and Indira: 
Gandhi have apparently done. : ; 
It was rather unfortunate that a red herring 
should have been thrown during the Mitterrand visit 
‘regarding French interest in gaining observer status 
in the coming Seventh Non-aligned Summit at New 
Delhi. Those who were responsible for this specula- 
tion appeared to have forgotten for the moment 
that this was not in the realm of practical things, 
notwithstanding repeated pronouncements by Mit- 
terrand and other.French spokesman that while 
France is not non-aligned it is not aligned either. 
The French aspire — and on occasions translate 
their aspirations into reality аз in the shipping of 
Exocets to Argentina — to strike independent post- 
ures despite their membership of the Western 
Alliance. Mitterrand spoke highly of the Indian | 
attempt to “give or to restore to the concept of 
non-alignment its true and genuine content and an 
increased influence” while *reviving relations "with 
all parts of the world without excluding anyone" — 
a direct'hint, if any, at the ongoing Indo-Pakistan 
and Sino-Indian norinalisation efforts. І 
Besides non-alignment, Mitterrand thought well 
of Indian achievements in some other fields too. He 
: noted that Indian technological progress had reached 
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Shift on М. Arms . 
SCHOFIELD CORYELL. 


HE year-and-a-half-old Socialist Government of 
France seems to be determined to go on building 
up the nuclear component of the armed forces, while 
slightly trimming the conventional component in the 
intérest of economy — an overriding consideration 
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' now figures on the a 


a stage where it could absorb the relatively highé? 
-French technology. This enabled him to assure 
New Delhi that he would sympathetically consider 


` transfer‘of technology in future transactions, New 


Delhi.which was rather keen on obtaining such 
transfers has been satisfied for the time being, since 
this is a matter which has to be put to the test. 


' The visit provided the occasion for both countries 


to note that while their bilateral relations were - 
‘poised for a meaningful, and possibly multi-faceted, 
‘growth, there were many areas where India and 
France can pursue together their common aims. 
Mitterand said quite appropriately that France 
feels she and India could be *great companions in 
the international arena". The North-South dia- 
logue, the resumption of global negotiations, the 
efforts to reduce the scale and range of rich-poor 
confrontation, the adaptation of resources of 
international institutions, and the promotion of the ' 
: World Bank Energy Affiliate — these are all issues 
in which such companionship can develop along 
fruitful lines. India has no cause but to welcome 
offers of cooperation in these areas from Mitterand 
since-as more than a figurehead of the developing 
world and the chairman-designate.of the non- 
aligned movement, she would be badly in need of 
moral support in the coming years. И 
', Having come to India via Egypt, Mitterrand 
apprised Indira Gandhi of the salients of the 
"Fránco-Egyptian initiative for a West Asian settle- 
ment on the basis of the PLO recognition of Israel, 
followed by Israeli recognition of the PLO, as the 
starting point of a new dialogue. Mitterrand has 
described the latest Reagan plan as a nonsstarter. 
The Egyptian President Hosni Mobarak arrived in 
India almost at the same time as Mitterrand was 
emplaning from Bangalore for Paris, and he would 
no doubt offer to Indira Gandhi such clarifications 
as she seeks on the new initiative. The Franco- 
Egyptian plan is admittedly an advance over 
Reagan’s, but still falls far short of the minimum 
that is needed to enthuse the PLO. Indira Gandhi 
has rightly stressed that the Israelis needed not only 
to recognise the PLO but ао the demand for a 
‘Palestinian State. No proposals unacceptable to 
Arab opinion had a chance of success. Can one 
hope that as.a result of the Indira-Mitterrand, and 
Mobarak-Indira conversations, both France and 
Egypt would try and modify their proposals, which. 
genda of the Security. Council? 
(December 1) / і 





in every: field. \ 
There are also multiple signs and indications that 
the Government is seriously considering the pro- 
duction of the neutron bomb — a “tactical” weapon 
with the "advantage" of killing people while sparing 
material Research work on this weapon — begun 
in 1976 under the Giscard. administration — has 
been continued without interruption under the 
Socialist Government. · 
. What this amounts to is that! the Socialist 
administration — breaking with the anti-militarist 
tendencies within both the Socialist and Communist 
, Parties — is orienting its military policies toward a 


s 
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hew and disturbing’ “mix” of Gaullist nationalism 
(the atomic striking force) and pro NATO thinking, 
which sees the USSR as the sole threat and the 
United States as a powerful, if bothersome, ally 
against the Soviet bloc... ; 

‘The current ‘philosophy ofthe Socialist Govern- 
ment ‘was briefly summarised and explained in an 
‘important recent speech by Prime Minister:Pitrre 
Mauroy before a select audience of high-ranking 
officers.and military specialists at the War College. 


‘On that occasion, Mauroy declared that the” , 


Government's political will to “pursue the moderni- 
zation of our nuclear forces" would be concretized, 

. "to begin with", by the decision — announced 
“earlier by President Mitterrand — to beef up the 
sea-going strategic forces by the, production of a 
seventh nuclear submarine. Аї the same time,: 
Mauroy pointed out that France's Pluto missiles. —- 

. with their range of some 120 km enough to ‘reach 
‘only into the heart of Western Germany — would 
be replaced in the near future by the Hades inissile, 
system, capable of hitting Soviet-bloc territory. © 


Such a decision was politically necessary in view. of- . 


the planned Franco-German . cooperation ‘ih -the 
military sphere — a perspective emphasised by 
Mitterrand himself after his Bonn meeting with the 
newly-installed German Chancellor Kohl in October. 

Mauroy explained that the production of tlie 
neutron bomb was being “‘seriously considered” 
with a view to further expanding and diversifying - 
France's *dissuasive" atomic forces. 

"Tbe addition of the neutron bomb to the, French 
arsenal would in fact mark à step away from what 
has been the classic Gaullist approach to national 
defence, based on the *'sanctuarisation" of France 
— a medium-sized power — through the possession 
of an atomic striking force capable of destroying 
one hundred or more cities on the 'fénemy's" terri- 
tory. The guiding idea behind this “‘dissuasive”’ 
policy — which enabled France to withdraw its ' 
forces from.the NATO integrated military sét-up in 
1967 while remaining a member of the Atlantic - 
Alliance — is that even a big power with aggressive 
intentions would find the price of war too high to 
pay. The strategic atomic weapons were. therefore: 
meant (theoretically) to avert war — not to-wage. it.’ 

The possession of the neutron bomb. would — in. 
the minds of many military and political] analysts 
and observers — imply а basic change of strategy, · 
since this tactical" weapon, designed essentially to 
pulverise enemy. personnel on: the field, seems 
intended not for **dissuasion", but for.actual.use in 
` some kind of “forward battle" — one. that would 

presumably be fought against Soviet. tanks. and 

troops somewhere in Western Germany. Such a 
- concept would also entail close military and poli- 

tical cooperation between French. forces and other 

NATO contingents. | 

The military budget for, the coming year — 
approved by the overwhelming Socialist-Communist 
majority in Parliament on November 12 — reflects 
the Government's émphasis on the development of: 

. its nuclear arsenal, both strategic and tactical. This 
budget — demagogically and almost hysterically 
denounced by the Right-wing opposition as “inade- : 
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. quate”, for the country's needs — gives the опів. 


share of the tax-payers’ money to the nuclear сот- 
ponent, which is to be increased by 24.6 per cent 
in the course of the year.” The overall military bud- 
get, — including land, sea and air forces, nuclear 
апа conventional — is expected to expand by some 
8.5 per cent, about the same as the current rate of 
inflation. Military expenditures on the whole for the 
coming yéar will represent some 3.8 per cent of the 
country's gross domestic product. | 

A former , admiral, Antoine Sanguinetti — who 
was retired іп 1976 under Giscard for his outspoken 
criticism of that "regime's. increasingly pro-NATO ` 
orientation — puts his finger on what he considers 
the “big lie" of the Right-wing military brass and its 
propagandists, who have not been silenced or 
officially repudiated by the Socialist Government: 
the thesis of the “military superiority of the Soviet 
Union over МАТО”, which Sanguinetti effectively 


„refuted in a hard-hitting, carefully-documented 
book; Le Devoir de Parler (The Duty to Speak 


Out). : 


Western bloc is by no means proven," he told the 
Guardian in an interview in mid-November. ‘It is 


. а deliberate mystification serving to whip up the 


arms race and further integrate the European 
nations into the American: dominated economic and 
politico-military sphere of influence. On the basis 
of figures available in American publications like 
the Military Balance and other data, the US is still 
the most powerful country in the world, militarily 
speaking. Of the approximately 40,000 nuclear 
weapons in the world in 1980, 30,000 were Ameri- 
can or NATO-owned and 10,000 were Soviet. So 
far as conventional weapons are concerned, the 
alarmists who constantly cry about the Soviet 
threat often,use the deceptive technique of compar- 
ing the entire-gamut of Soviet forces with a part ` 
only of the corresponding Western forces — for 
example, not counting the French forces on the 
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“This idea of Soviet military superiority over’ the ~. 


ground that France is not completely integrated К] 


. into the NATO military set-up: They also. leave 


out of account entirely the other, often hostile, 
countries encircling the vast expanses of the Soviet. 
borders — for example, Iran and China. So far as 
military expenditures are concerned, the entire 
Western bloc — the United States, plus its’ West: 
oen allies — spend more than the Soviet 

ос. Ps 

The trouble is that the Mitterrand Government 
has swallowed whole the concept of “Soviet military ` 
superiority” and the accompanying theory of the 
“military imbalance in Europe" — a view that ` 
justifies the pursuit. of the nuclear arms.race: and is 
music to the ears of the military brass that the 
Socialist Government is leaning over backward ‘to 
appease and mollify. Examples of recent concessions 
to this powerful pressure group are the betrayal of 
Mitterrand's specific campaign promise to reduce 


r 


the term of military service from twelve to six.“ 


months and Defence Minister Hernu’s refusal to 
democratise the Army or even to let soldiers join 
trade -unions or read the publications of their 
choice. (November 220 
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Reagan's. MX Deployment. 


R.R. SUBRAMANIAN 


N November 22, President 

Reagan made the decision to 
finally opt for the deployment of 
100 MX missiles in the ''dense 
pack" mode. These missiles, 
christened *'peace-keeper", are 
to be located in the state of 
Wyoming. After studying a 
series of deployment modes 


(several of them haying been . 


considered by his predecessor), 
Reagan has decided to ask the 
US Congress for fiscal year 1983 
asum of 26 billion dollars for 
the MX basing. The missiles will 
be operatiomal only іп 1986. ' 

The MX i is a four-stage ICBM 
that carries ten independently 
targetable re-entry vehicles 


„ (MIRVs). It is 21.3 metres long, - 


2.3 metres wide and weighs 
27,090 pounds. Its first three 
stages will use solid propellant 
fuel and the fourth stage will use 
liquid propellant. Along with the 
liquid propellant, it is the fourth 
stage that carries the computers 
and electronic equipment that 
guide and control the missile 
from'the time of launch to the 
release of the RVs. ‘An advanc- 
ed inertial reference sphere 
(AIRS). system provides the 
flight computer with information 
on the missile's movement during 
the flight. The re-entry system 
consists of two main sub-systems, 


the deployment module and the’ 


shroud. It is the deployment 
module, attached to the fourth 
stage, that carries the RVs. 
RVs are protected during the 
first two stages of the flight by 
the titanium shroud that covers 
the deployment module. 

In the dense pack basing mode, 
100 MX missiles in super-hard- 
ened capsules аге 
distances sọ as to -maximise the 
phenomenon of “fratricide”. 

The theory of fratricide -as- 
sumes that the first incoming 
- missile that is launched against 

the MX would ‘raise a fireball 
and a storm of radiation due to 
‘detonation of nuclear war-head, 
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placed at ‚` SLBMs. 
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50 that the next missile would be 
deviated away. Because the first 
missile would “КШ” its follow-_ 
ing "brothers" while most of , 
the MX would survive, the con- 
cept is dubbed “‘fratricide’’. 
Previously, the hardness and 
spacing for the earlier generation 
American missiles such as the 
Minuteman and Titan and their 
launch facilities were widely 
spaced apart by several miles 
because of the relatively, low 
level of hardening (to withstand 
a nuclear blast that generates an 
overpressure of 4000 pounds per 
square inch). In the case of the 
silos of the MX the, hardening 
amounts to-as much: as’ 10,000 
pounds per square inch. One of 
the major objectives of hardening 


. isto: prevent the Soviet Union 


from what is known as ‘‘fraction- 
ating”, that is, reducing the 
yield and increasing the number 
of RVs on their missiles, Since 
hard targets to be damaged 


· require the impact of warheads 


with both high yield and good 
accuracy, the Soviets ‘with their 
best missiles (SS-18, 19s) will be 
hard put to destroy them, assum- 
ing of course that the Soviets 
would want to desiroy the 
American missiles. ) 
American strategic rationale, 
towards the end of the- Carter 
Administration and! since the 
beginning of tlie Reagan Admi- 
nistration, has been that the bet- 
tered accuracy and throw weights 
of the “heavy” Soviet missiles 
such as the SS-18 pose a' threat 
to the survivability of thé Minute- 
man П and HI land-based mis- 


siles of the strategic triad of' 


ICBM bombers and sea-based 
In October 1981 Presi- 
derit Reagan announced a plan 
for modernising US strategic 
forces; a key Part of his proposal 
was to remedy. the US land-based 
ICBM deficiencies. Unlike the 
US strategic triad which has 
more of a mix, the Soviet Unior 
has 70 per cent of its missile 


- forces on land. The Reagan pro- 


posal for strategic arms reduction 
talks (START) which' are at 
present in the negotiation stage, 


are aimed precisely at reducing 
Soviet. capabilities on land and 
thereby rendering them vulner- 
able to an American first strike. 


Although the Reaganites say | 


their aim is the eventual dismant- 
ling of nuclear warheads and the 
ageing Minuteman launchers, as 
a trade-off for Soviet reductions, 
the basic objective is the re-asser- 
tion of American strategic 


‘superiority, ' meaning the superio- 


rity of American nuclear weapons 
technology over that .of the 
Soviets. The MX missile is pre- 
cisely that superior technology 
and in spite of denials by official 
cricles in: Washington, the MX 
which is to be deployed only in 
1986 (when Reagan may not be 
in office) isa "bargaining chip" 
to force :the Soviet hand on 
reductions at START. 

Itis unlikely that the Soviets 
would or can agree to the dis- 
mantling of the SS-18s, because 
of the composition of their strate- 
gic triad wherein they have 
inferiority in humbers and main- 
tainable nuclear submarines with 


' . SLBMs. In terms of **bean count- 


ing" the Soviets have 950 SLBMs 
on 70-odd nuclear submarines as 
contrasted with the 656 SLBMs 


‘on 41 Poseidon submarines that 


America has But: then the 
Soviets can'at any one time put 


on station only 15 per cent of | 


their SLBM force as contrasted 
with the US which can put on 
station over 40 per cent. Also, 
the Americans have wired the 
oceans so effectively that they 


can'listen in on any submarine ` 


that leaves a Soviet port. There- 
fore the Soviets have to rely 
mainly on the land-based ICBMs. 

The MX missile is not a con- 


, Sensus decision; there are many 


renowned scientists like Dr 


.Richard Garwin of the IBM whe 


have argued that the. “dense 
pack" mode would “ріп down" 
the missiles inside the silos, if the 
Soviets decide to attack the silos 
with nuclear warheads from the 


‘submarines at sea with a spacing, 
The, 
radioactive dust and debris that - 


in time seconds apart. 
would. cloud the air near the MX 


missiles would prevent the target- 


ing of the missiles. By this time: 


the nuclear war would be over 
(Contd. on page 25) 
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Nuclear Madness : Reagan Phase 


T.T. PÓULOSE 
ose who are optimistic about 
Reagan’s new initiatives to negotiate with the. 

Soviet Union on issues like the Long Range Theatre. 

Nuclear Forces (LRTNF) and Strategic Arms. 

Reduction Talks (START), notwithstanding their, 

eatlier concern about him, have been jolted by, 


Robert Sheer’s story in the Los Angeles Times . 


` regarding protracted nuclear war. According to the 
International Herald Tribune’s (August 16, 
report of this story, a Pentagon document outlining 
a strategic master-plan for a protracted nuclear. war 
with the Soviet Union lasting about six months, 
was ready to be delivered to the National Security 
Council in the first week of August and was awaiting 
President Reagan’s final approval. The veracity of 
this study apart, it is bound to generate a fresh 
wave of criticism of President Reagan’s massive 
strategic arms build-up and strategic postures as 
Reagan himself sparked off a limited nuclear war 
controversy over a year ago creating some conster- 
nation in several Western capitals which gave a new 
impetus to the peace movement in Europe. / 

The European peace movement was gathering 
momentum as a protest against the Eurostrategic 
missiles or Theatre Nuclear Forces (TNF: SS-20; 
Pershing П and Cruise Missiles); but it soon spread 
to the United States where it has already become a 
people's movement representing a wide spectrum of 
organisations and activists. While the main thrust 


of the peace movement іп, Europe has been a ` 


nuclear-free Europe, its goal in America is to 
pressurise the US Government to conclude a nuclear 
freeze agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Jerome Weisner, former scientific adviser to 
President Kennedy and President of the MIT, and 
an ardent supporter of the peace movement, said: 
“There has been for a long time deep-seated fear of 
nuclear war, but only since. those in power have 
begun to talk openly about the prospects of fighting 
and winning a nuclear war, have people recognised 
the danger.” (Time Magazine, March 29, 1982). 

In fact, after the first use of the two nuclear 
bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the super- 
powers began threatening each other with the 
possible use of nuclear weapons, at regular intervals. 
We are.now told by a Harvard researcher that the 
US Administration considered seriously the use of 
nuclear weapons against the ‘Soviet Union, during 
the US nuclear monopoly period. It is widely 
known that, during the Korean war, President 
Truman had to dismiss General MacArthur for his 
defiant move to use nuclear weapons against the 
Chinese in Manchuria. During the Suez Canal 
crisis, when, the Chinese continued shelling the off- 
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shore Islands, and during the Berlin crises, there 
were nuclear threats. It was thought during the 
Cuban missile crisis that the, world. was on the 
verge of a Third World War to be fought with 
nuclear weapons. During the Sino-Soviet border 
-clashes in 1969 and the Arab-Israeli conflict in 
1973, nuclear threats were heard. Significantly, all 
these nuclear threats occurred during the days of 
intense Cold War, the adversary partnership and 
detente, regardless "of the political climate, 

But now limited nuclear war threats have not 
been regarded as blackmail or bluff because of the 
awesome nuclear capabilities available to both the 
super-powers. Apart from the weapon technology 
innovation which has provided this renewed confi- 
dence in nuclear war fighting, those strategic 
analysts whose influence on President Reagan is 
considerable in shaping US strategic thinking, 
believe that a nuclear war with the Soviet Union can 
be fought and won. That is the real danger today. 


This is evident from the pronouncements of the 


Reagan Administration. President Reagan, in an 
informal chat with a group of editors on October 


“м, 


ї 
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16, 1981, observed that a limited war was not only , 


possible but also winnable. He even added: 
could see where you could have the exchange of 
tactical weapons against troops in the field without 
bringing either one of the major powers to pushing 
the button". In fact, іп his talks Reagan made it 
look as though the Russians would initiate such a 
nuclear war. He said: *...the Soviet Union believes 
that a nuclear war is possible. And they believe, it's 
winnable..." A chill ran through the spines of the 
Europeans, as they realised that such a nuclear. war 
could break out in’ Europe, and at their :expense. 
Many of them, apart from the French, remembered 
“De Gaulle who said several years ago that if 
America had to choose between Paris and Washing- ~~, 
ton, in a nuclear encounter with the Soviet Union, 
it would sacrifice Paris to save Washington. 

Soviet President Brezhnev promptly denounced 
Reagan's insinuation. Не said:. "It' is dangerous 
madness to try to defeat each other in the arms 
race and to count on victory in nuclear war...Only 
he who has decided to commit suicide .can start a 


nuclear war in the hope of emerging a victor from ' 


it." Thus, the limited nuclear war statement stuck 
with the one who first said so; the Russians could be 
Blamed for other things, but not for this. `- 
Alexander Haig, US Secretary of State, picked 
up from where Reagan left off and came out with a. 
more controversial statement that a nuclear war- 
head might be detonated аз а warning shot to the 
Soviet Union if it- started a conventional war in 
Haig,. while testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on November 4, 1981, 
said: “There are contingency plans in the NATO 
doctrine to fire a nuclear weapon for demonstrative 
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purposes to demonstrate to the other side that . they 
are exceeding the limits of toleration in the conven- 


tional area, all designed to maintain violence at the ` 


lowest level possible." US Defence Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger contradicted. Haig’s claim, but 
it only fouled the already murky atmosphere be- 
cause Gen. Haig was the Supreme Commander of 
NATO for several years. At least the popular Belief 
‚уаз that Haig should know NATO strategy better 
than Weinberger. : 


Had these been isolated statements unrelated to- 


US strategic planning or the vigorous weapon- 
building programme, they would have been ignored. 


On the contrary, the limited war statements emanate. _ 


from an Administration which is hell bent on mak- 
ing America strategically superior to the Soviets, 
even by diverting funds meant for the welfare, health 
and education of the American people to build a 
‘knock-out’ strategic force capability.. =~ 
Many could discern a method in this nuclear 
“madness”. They ‘feared that it was perhaps a pre- 
lude to the revision of some strategic. doctrines, to 
accommodate limited nuclear war, as an official 
‘doctrine, in view of the development of more power- 
strategic weapons systems. MM А 
НТА like Leo Szilard, Bernard Brodie, Her- 
man Kahn, Henry Kissinger and others in the'1950s 
and early 1960s, looked upon limited nuclear war as a 
possibility though terms like “‘controlled response", 
“limited strategic retaliation”, “limited counterforce 
retaliation”, etc., were used to describe the limited 
nuclear war concept. According to Klans Knorr, 
“limited, strategic war is a possible war; to fight and 
e 
Коре, he cautioned that a “rational person will 
consider it only if all available alternatives are 
appreciably worse.” Tactical nuclear war, another 
form of ‘limited nuclear war, was advocated by 
Brodie and Kissinger, among others, but subse- 
quently they thought it unworkable. The uncertain- 
ties associated with a limited nuclear war are the 
escalation problems or the uncontrollable nature of 
-such a war when once initiated. The ‘firebreak’, 


which is supposed to hold conventional war from: 


transforming into nuclear war, may not work in a 
real crisis. Strategic analysts like” Robert Osgood 
concluded that “these strategies soon died from 
indifference and incredibility” (1970). 

However, it should not be forgotten that weapons 


systems beget strategic doctrines. In fact, Henry ` 


issinger saw this connection in the mid-fifties and 
рош out in his book Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy that the anomaly created between 
US nuclear weapons and the absence of an appro- 
priate doctrine contributed to the failure of the 
massive retaliation doctrine. With the increasing 
sophistication and a variety of strategic weapons 


systems now available, the limited nuclear. war doc- - 
trine is assuming new significance. As{pointed out by. 


SIPRI, “the 1970s in. particular have produced tech- 
nological solutions to many of the limitations which 
in past years have inhibited national leaders from 
using nuclear weapons as instruments of political 
coercion and military power."(1981). i 

"These developments are indeed contradictory to 
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for such a war is a possible: strategy”. 


the more sober judgment of the past. Liddell Hart, 
for instance, said: "Warfare as we have known it in 
the last thirty years is not compatible with the ato- 
mic аре” (1946). Bernard Brodie expressed а simi-. 
lar view: “Thus far the chief purpose of our military ` 
establishment has been to win wars. From now on: 
its chief purpose must be to avert them. It can have 
almost no other purpose." ` | - 25 


Though nuclear weapons have not rendered war - 


obsolete, some nuclear strategists were working on 
the hypothesis that perhaps a preventive strategic 
doctrine could avert a: nuclear war. Thus mutual 


deterrence was accepted as the centre-piece of : 


nuclear strategy as it implied а. retaliatory threat of, 
annihilation. It is predicated on the overkill or 
Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD) capabilities of. 
the USA and the Soviet Union. The strategic triad 
consisting of ICBMs, SLBMs and strategic bombers- 
provide this capability which can survive a nuclear. 
first strike and simultaneously inflict unacceptable 
damage on the aggressor. This second strike capa- 
bility provides the retaliatory threat of annnihila-: 
tion which makes mutual deterrence credible and 
functional in maintaining strategic stability. This is. 


‘the strategic environment we describe as strategic . 


stand-off or nuclear stalemate. id 
Robert Oppenheimer described it with his well- 
known metaphor of. “two scorpions in d bottle" 


poised to strike with their deadly sting. Charles: 


Osgood compared it to the dilemma of two husky 
men precariously surviving on a. seesaw, perched’. 
dangerously over a bottomless pit. a f 
' We have been made to believe that as long as the. 


stability of mutual deterrence has been assured,:, 


there will be no nuclear wat, though mutual deter-: 
rence doctrine.is basically a genocide doctrine as it: 
can literally annihilate millions of Soviet and 
American people whom it is holding as “hostages”, 
That provided the rationale for the ‘adversary 
partnership: between the two super-powers, who 
realised that even in a state of pure hostility, a 
common interest bound them together, namely, 
avoidance of a nuclear war. e 


` But now, due to rapid technological innovations, І 


déterrence itself “has clearly undergone changes ... 
which have made it fundamentally different from the 


original simple defensive ‘form it assumed in the 


1950s" (SIPRI, 1981). According to the Maximal- ` 
ists or Win-the-War strategists Richard Burt, Colin 
S. Gray, Paul Nitze, Richard Pipes, etc., a credible 
deterrence depends on a credible “warfighting 


capability" which requires strategic offensive forces, ` 


air defence, missile defence 'and civil defence for 
damage limitation. As Colin Gray put it: "Ameri-- 
can casualties could, by these methods, be held to 
20 million; that would be horrible, but it is a 
damage from which we could recover.” (Time, 
March 29,1982). But will not the sudden annihila- . 


tion of one-tenth of the US population and the . 


contamination, even temporary, of one-tenth of its. 
land rend the fabric of. American society? (News- 
week, Oetober 5, 1981). 

In fact, initiation into this rite of incineration of. 
millions of people, had begun during the Carter 


Administration, This was done by Presidential 
й £ - ` H ‘ E 
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Directive 59 (PD:59) in August 1980, introducing 
the “countervailing strategy", which permits a 
limited strategic strike against certain select Soviet 
targets such.as military and political command: and ' 
control, military forces and industrial and economic 
centres. Instead of the choice between surrender 
and a suicidal all-out nuclear war.in the. past, the 
counter-vailing strategy provides the ‘United States. 
. with a néw option to initiate a limited nuclear war. 
(Walter Slocombe in. International Security, vol. 5,. 
No. 4, 1982). : | 
While this is undoubtedly а modification of the. 
Schlesinger doctrine of January 1974, retargeting . 
US strategic forces against Soviet military forces, ` 
the basic fallacy of the countervailing strategy.is its. 
rationale that, the. Russians, after a devastating 
nuclear attack with ѕоте` 2000 warheads and causing 
4 million to 30 million deaths, will. sue for peace, 
accépting ‘the rationale of the limited nuclear war. 
But will they?  - e | Е uni 
Deterrence is rapidly déteriorating from what ‘it 
used to bé as a stabiliser due to rapid breakthrouglis 
in weapons technology. Hence questions like **Can: 
Nuclear Deterrence Last Out the Century?" have 
become more ‘relevant: today. Strategic ‘doctrines 
like flexible response, .counterforce strategy, : 
Schlesinger doctrine, and countervailing strategy 
have become the necessary concomitant of new and. 
more powerful war fighting capability to push the, 
world to the brink ofa nuclear war. The limited 
nuclear waf talk by Reagan, Haig’ and their. 
strategic experts appears to. be the beginning of a. 
process of "thinking of the unthinkable” which ‘is 
sure to bring a nuclear war -nearer and make’:it 
“seem more attractive. According to the report of the 


. International Herald Tribune mentioned earlier there · 


is. now a secret Defence Department document: 
called the annual. defence guidance statement which 
assumes that a “protracted nuclear war is possible" 


and that "American nuclear forces must prevail, - 


and be able to force the Soviet Union to seek 
earliest determination of hostilities on terms favour- 
able to the United States". Another well-known , 
stratégic analyst Desmond Ball confirms this view 
about protracted nuclear war when he says that in ` 
the US “‘the ascendant view is that it is; possible to 


^ conduct limited and quite protracted nuclear. - 


.exchanges in such a way that. escalation can be 
controlled and the war terminated at less than. all- 
г out level. (1981). He admits. that the,‘‘current stra- 
tegic policy is closer" to the protracted war thinking: 
‘Fortunately, in the United States there are several 
strategic analysts who do not share this. dangerously: 
hawkish view of the Reagan Administration. 

In fact some of those who were closer to the US 
Administration іп the past are themselves skeptical 
about the limited or protracted nuclear war. For 
instance, Gen. David C. Jones, former Chairman of 

- the. Joint Chiefs of Staff, cautioned the US Adminis- 
tration against any preparation for fighting a 
limited or protracted nuclear. war and said: “TI -seé, © 
great difficulty in keeping апу kind of nuclear 
exchange between the. Soviet Union and the US 
from escalating.” (International. Herald Tribune, 

' August 16, 1982). Similarly the former. Secretary 
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of State, Cyrus Vance observed: · “I happened to be 
one of those who believe it is madness to talk about 
trying to fighting a continuing nuclear war" (ibid). 
As Spurgeon M. Keeny, Jr., and Wolfgang K.H: 


' Panofsky have recently pointed out іп ап article in 


Foreign Affairs: “The failure of policy-makers, to 
understand the truly revolutionary nature of nuclear 


weapons as instruments of war and the staggering 
Size of the nuclear stockpiles of the. United States. 
and the Soviet Union could have catastrophic’ cons: 


equences for the entire world." (Winter 1981-82). 
The nuclear madness should be stopped before it 


asserting itself against any form of nuclear war. L1 
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A'WORD ABOUT ACHARYA . · 


"Tus is a little belated but тау still be inte- ` 
resting. It arises out of a casual reference. 

‘in Mohit Sen's article, **'Comimünist Traveller 

| in the Soviet Union" (Mainstream, November 

‚ | 6, 1982) toa. document signed “by M.N. Roy 
| and :Acharya” in Tashkent in 1920. There іѕ | 
| no fear of anyone mistaking this Acharya to- 
be any of my ancestors. They were all poor, 

‘| meek, inconspicuous, though learned persons. 
This one, was МРТ (or Mandayam Prati-. 
vadibhaydnkaram Tirumala) Acharya. Later- 
he married a talented Russian, and'they.came f 
to settle down in Bombay.'But who was to |. 
care for spent revolutionaries, least of all their’ 
intensely factional Leftist friends? The lady was 

| a talented painter and her paintings - were dis- 


Natezman, because of the genuine fear that 
the picture-buying rich wouldn’t care to buy 

| paintings by a '*Mrs..Acharya." Even so they 
lived in considerable poverty in some kind of 

a hovel at Teen Batti. a | . 

* She predeceased: him. . After that he was in 

| great poverty. He had suffered from asthma 
in early childhood, and it returned to afflict- 
him in his old age (as it has done with me 
Чоо). The only paper that. published a few 
.| articles of his reminiscences and paid him | 
| some paltry sums was the Maratha of Poona, 
. | the weekly journal established by Lokamanya |. 
Tilak. It is now defunct. If any old files are | 
preserved anywhere, these articles may be | 

' found in the post-war period: · ae 

Apparently he died in great misery (1949-50).- 
Although I: had met him and gone to his 
house, he probably. had no: means of.com- 
 munication. I only knew later when some one 

‘| wrote to me asking what can be done. What 
indeed can be done, aftera man is no more? 

‚ We are a'callous people except where wealth 
‘and/or status are involved. E 


| Bombay ER 





G.N. Acharya. 
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becomes too late by the world public opinion’ 


played under her Russian name of Magda. p 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


Some of the BJP leaders sometimes support or 
pretend to support the demand for more fiscal 
powers for the States in India. The fact, however, 
remains that the erstwhile Jana Sangh and the 
RSS, which are the backbone of the BJP, have been 
votaries of unitary India and opposed to federalism. 
It is, therefore, understandable that for them the 
word “autonomy” should be like a red rag toa 
bull. It is a pity that many a Congress leader. too 
should display the same reaction to this word. 
Perhaps it will be useful to remind such Congress 
leaders that the historic August 1942 resolution of 
the Indian National Congress had visualised the 


. future Constitution of free India as “а federal one, 


with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units and-residuary powers vesting in 


. these units." And in 1946, the Congress reiterated: 


“The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a Consti- 


' tution for the Federal Union. This shall consist 


of an all-India‘Federal Government and Legislature 
dealing witli foreign affairs, defence, communica- 


, tions, fundamental rights, currency, customs and 


planning as wellas such other subjects as on close 
scrutiny may be found ultimately allied to them. 
All the remaining powers shall vest in the provinces 
or units ..." | 

It is clear that the Constitution adopted and 


utonomy, Akalis, and the Left . 







. para-military or military forces into any State with- 
out the State asking for if is another instance of 
inroads into the limited powers of the States. К 

This process has helped divisive and separatist 
forces on the one-hand. and authoritarianism on 


‘the other. Greater powers and autonomy for the 
States than they in fact enjoy at present, being 
demanded by the Left Parties while ensuring a. 
Strong Centre at the same time, can go a long way 
to strengthen the unity of India. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, therefore, is not 
right when she denies the need for having a fresh 
look at Centre-States relations on the ground that 
“States already enjoyed enough autonomy under the 
Constitution." (Indian Express, November 19, 1982). 

States need, more assured financial resources to be 
able to discharge the responsibility placed on them 
by the Constitution in the matter of development 
.needs. At present States do not have adequate 
resources at their disposal for this. People of 
different/States cannot like the idea of the Centre 
being able to dismiss Governments elected by them 
merely because it does not like them for one reason . 


^or another. Peasants of Kerala could not but feel 


very unhappy and agitated when the.Centre permitted 
‘import of cocoa, rubber, etc., without consulting 
Kerala and even when it was quite obvious that it 


enforced in India was not quite consistent with the ^ would benefit only the big monopolists and multina- 


above commitments of the National Congress. In 
this, three lists of powers were drawn up. The 
Centre was given power to encroach on the State 
List and to enlarge its share in the Concurrent 
List. Financial powers were in the main with thé 
Centre. Moreover, residuary powers vested with 
the Union and not with the States. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the Constitution adopted and enforced 
was a federal one. It did give a certain measure 
of autonomy to the States. Even that, however, 


' «has been eroded to a considerable extent during the. 


last 32 years. As pointed out by the National 
Council of the CPI as early as 1978: U 


“Tt is the discretionary grants, not assured assistance under 
the Constitution, which has begun to predominate and 
constitutes the major share of the total aid (бу the Centre 
to the States), giving the Central Government a powerful 
leverage for unjustly pressuring and influencing the policies 
of the States in many fields of the latter's activity. This 
has caused much resentment in the States, although under 
the monopoly of one-party power, such resentment ’ has 
been silenced at the official level.” Also: “The arbitrary 
resort to President’s Rule in the States under Article 356, 
sometimes even for sorting out internal problems of. the 
party in power, the provision for President’s assent to 
certain categories of Bills passed by the State legislatures, 
the power of. the Centre to issue directives to States, 
Centre’s control over the All-India Services even when 
their cadres are under the employment, of the States and 
the sweeping emergency provisions in Part XVIII of the 
Constitution — all this has enormously contributed to the 
undermining of the federal principle, and of the powers 
and autonomy of the States.”. - 
Re-assuming the right of the Centre to send 
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tional companies while hitting hard the growers and 
theagricultural. economy of the State. Industrial 
workers of Bengal could not but feel embittered 
when, on the advice of the Central Government, the 
President would'not give assent to legislation passed 
by the West Bengal Vidhan Sabha the purpose of 
which was to give them some long-demanded and 
very justified benefits. Workers of Amritsar did not 
like the fact that the State Government could not 
take over a mismanaged mill even when it wanted to 
because it did not have the powers to do so and 
because thé Central Government would not agree. 
And is it not scandalous that a State Government 
should not have the power to change the name of a 
village within its jurisdiction without the permission 
of the Government of India ? : 

The Akali leaders have beer making desperate 
efforts to convince other Opposition parties in the 
country that their‘ Anandpur Sahib Resolution 

- makes precisely this demand for more powers for 
the States and nothing more. If they have failéd in 
this effort, there are quite good and solid reasons 
forit. The Anandpur Sahib Resolution demands 
that only five departments — námely defence, 
foreign relations, communications, railways and 
currency — should be under the Centre's control 
and all the residuary departments should be under 
the jurisdiction of ‘New Punjab’ which should have 
the right to frame its own constitution for these 
departments, In other words, if this resolution were 


ц 


to be accepted, the Centre would not have even thé 
departments of Planning and Customs. 

As recently as the third week of November, 1982, 
Sant Harchand Singh Longowal was asked by B.K. 
Chum of indian Express if he ‘was prepared to 
suitably amend this part of the resolution. He would 
not go beyond saying :.‘‘Whcn there are discussions, 

' we can consider this issue." um 
_ In the same interview published in the -November 
21, 1982, issue of the Indian Express, the Sant went 
on to reiterate another and'even more objectionable 
-aspect of the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. He said : 
“We cannot give up our political objective which, 
as the resolution explains, is the pre-eminence of 
the Khalsa (Khalsa ji da bol bala hai)." ТИС 

In а desperate effort to overcome its isolation. 
from all other Opposition parties, the Akali leader- 
ship has tried to explain away this demand for Sikh 

. domination in Punjab. .Some of the explanations 
put forward.are even contradictory.. | 

Quite some time-ago, Gurcharan Singh Tohra 
said something to the following: effect: ‘If Сот: 
munists-can aspire to: rule, that is, to have their 
domination, what is wrong if Sikhs have the same 
aspiration?’ | ; | : 

The weakness of the argument was quite obvious. 
‘A political party wanting to come to power while. 
committed to a secular state is one thing and to 
demand the political pre-eminence of one religious 

‘community is quite another. | 

Some other Akali.spokesmen began. to give 
another argument. According to them, Khalsa ji 
da bol bala was a part of the Sikh religious prayers 
and nobody had ever taken any objection to it. 
They asked : Why should a big noise be raised now 
about it ? The noise was obviously justified because 
it was now made a political aim and “New Punjab" 
was being demanded for this purpose. . 

The official organ of the Akali Party. Akali 
Patrika (Punjabi daily) came out with yet another 
explanation on September 7, 1982. It said in its 
editorial: “Тһе words Khalsa ji da bol bala in the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution mean the region in 
which Sikhs would be in a majority and.in which it 
would be possible to safeguard Sikh rights.” ` 
. This explanation contradicted the assertion made 
by Sant Longowal that he wanted Punjab with all 
Punjabi-speaking areas in it and’ was not worried 
if that would mean Sikhs becoming a minority in 
the State. Perhaps he did not really mean it. How- 
ever, the latest explanation has -been given by the 
Sant himself in the course of the-'/ndian Express 

interview quoted above. Here is what he says: 


“The Akali Dal, being the trustee of the Sikhs, also wants 
its pre-eminence in the same way as the Congress, the 


Communists, the BJP or any. other political party wants for - 


itself. This in effect means gaining power. Why should 
anybody have any objection if the Akali Dal sets the 
same political aim аз. other parties have? The Dal has 
never said that it wants a separate State or that the Sikhs 
want secession. In fact, it is the Congress and the Central 
Government which are separating us from our country. We 
are being treated as second-class citizens. We want to be 
.assured that we are not second-class citizens." . Ed 
If the Akalis do not have any aspiration other. 
than to come to power in a secular Punjab in a 


-secular India, why not say so in clear; simple and. 
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unambiguous terms io remove’ ali doubts? Why - 
adopt religious concepts as political aims? Why 
make the wrong assertion that the Akali Dal is the 
sole trustee of the Sikhs? And also that Sikhs in 
India are second-class citizens? - v uere [y 
The Sant's words quoted above seem to have a . 
not-so-hidden meaning too. The Sant seems to be. 
saying: ‘Sikhs will cease їо be second-class citizens 


‘only іп a Punjab in which Sikhs. rule through the 


Akali Dal and only if the Central Legislature and 
the Central "Government have as little power. as 
possible.” Let it not be forgotten that the Anandpur 
‘Sahib Resolution clearly centains the seeds of 
*'Sikhs-a-separate'"-nation"' concept. : К 
Akali leaders have been j advancing , varied. argu- 
ments in support of their demand for gréater 
autonomy for Punjab. On the one hand, they have 
been dittoing arguments put forward by the Left. 
At the same time, they have been making it а Sikh 
issue by.arguing that denial of greater autonomy to 
Punjab is an act of gross injustice ‘to Sikhs. They 
have.been blowing hot and cold. м Los 
In connection with their Moreha, they have put 
forward some significant arguments which may help 
to understand the class aims of the Akali ‘Dharam 
Yudh’ for “greater autonomy." : . 
Akali‘leaders have been explaining the demand 
for autonomy to the peasant gatherings on the 
following lines: ў 
“We grow wheat. Why should its pri : h 
Centre? Why should we not have die pone 5 do tha 
Only:when we have that power, we will get justice. When 
-we have autonomy, we can ourselves determine wheat 
Prices. We can then export wheat to other countries at much. 
Higher prices. Why should we not have the right to -fix 
_ терке at the international level if the.same is 


Poor and lower sections of the middle peasants 


. want only remunerative prices. If the cost of pro- 


duction can be brought down by bringing down the 
prices of inputs and if manufactüred goods can be 
made available to.them at reasonable rates, they: 
may welcome even lower prices for wheat. The 
capitalist landlords and the rich peasants want pro- 
fiteering prices, They make no secret of it in 
informal discussions. They even вау; When Tatas- 


-and Birlas, have the right to-raise as much as 


possible the prices of their goods, why should we 
not have the same unlimited right? And this is the 
clear meaning of the above cited argument of the 
Akali leaders. ` 

One Akali leader, when asked privately what they 
would do with all the powers they want, said: ` “We 
will:put an end to agrarian reforms. We will scrap 
the Hindu Succession Act. And we will end reserva- 
tions for Scheduled Castes.” — 

All this should leave little doubt as to whose 
interests the Akali leaders want to serve and why. 
they want more powers. They cannot be sure that 
if and when States get more powers, it is they who 
will exercise these powers and in a manner as will 
serve the class they represent, if the fight for more 


.powers is for all secular States including secular 
-Punjab in a secular India/and if it is conducted as 
. a common struggle of the people with no religious 


(Continued on page 30) 
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} : . 
| Tie world of politics not-words and terms but 
‘+ intentions are very important. One must not be 
misled by the terms politicians use but try to probe 
the intentions behind those terms. Islamic funda- 
mentalism, Islamic state, Islamisation, etc., are 
some of the terms which have been freely used by 
the ruling politicians in. a number of Muslim 
countries since the late seventies. Also, the Western 
mass media were no less enthusiastic, although for 
their own reasons, to popularise these terms. ( 
propose here to thoroughly examine as well as 
critically evaluate the real socio-political implica- 
tións of what has, by and large, come to be known 
as Islamic fundamentalism, with special reference 
‚ to Pakistan. , a 
Firstly, it is very important in our context, to 
know who uses Islamic fundamentalism and when. 
" Before us there are three countries most vehemently 
talking about enforcement of the fundamentals of 
Islam, namely Saudi Arabia, Iran and Pakistan. 
Do they aim аќ the same goal by enforcement of, 
Islamic laws or do they have different aims?, 
Probing a little deeper would establish that they 
have different motives. It is not difficult to see that 
Islamic fundamentalism is one more powerful and 
deadly weapon in the armoury of politicians to 
perpetuate the status quo, with different nuances 
depending on the situation. Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan on the one hand and Iran on the other, 
not only have different’ motíves- but they are at 
cross-purposes also and keep on denouncing eac 
ther. ' : 
i Most of the Islamic countries happen to be in 
what has come to be known as the Third World. 
These countries were at one time or the other 
directly or indirectly dominated by:the Western 
„ colonial powers. Even today these countries, in one 
‚ way or the other, depend on these ex-colonial powers 
for economic development or the political survival 
of .their rulers. The Western countries, therefore, 
play a crucial role in projecting a particular image 
. of Islam through scholars. This image acquires 
popular acceptability and all our judgements about 
Islam and Islamic people are then coloured by this 
image. Edward Said rightly points out: 
The Orientalists—from Renan to Goldziher to Macdonald 
to von Grunebaum, Gibb and Benard Lewis — saw Islam,, 
for example, as a ‘cultural synthesis’ .. tbat'could be, 


studied apart from the economics, sociology and politics .. 


of the Islamic peoples. For Orientalism, Islam had a 
meaning which, if. one were to look for its most succinct 
formulation, could be found in Renan’s first treatise: in 
order best to be understood Islam had to be reduced to 
*tent'and tribe’. The impact of colonialism, of wordly 
circumstances, of historical development: all these were to 
Orientalists, as flies to wanton boys, killed — ог dis- 
regarded — for their sport, never taken seriously enough 
to complicate the essential Islam.* 


Similarly ‘Islamic fundamentalism’, a term coined 
by the Western media, has also certain deep- 
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"The Shah was а willing tool. 
: note that America played a key role in pushing up 





Islamic Fundamentalism and Political Motives · 
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rooted "implications and provides a perceptual 
framework within which Arabs and Islam are 


- sought to be fitted. . Regarding the Western view of 


Islam and Muslims Edward Said comments: 


Three things have contributed to making even the simplest 
perception (in the West) of the Arabs and Islam into a 
highly politicised, almost raucous matter:-one, the history 
of popular anti-Arab and anti-Islamic prejudice in the 
West, which! is immediately reflected in the history of . 
Orientalism; two, the struggle berween the Arabs and 
Israeli Zionism, and its effects upon American Jéws as 
well as upon both the liberal culture and the population 
at’ large; three, the almost total absence of any cultural 
position making it possible either to identify with or to 
dispassionately discuss the Arabs or Islam. Furthermore, 
‘it hardly needs saying that because the Middle East is 
` now identified with Great Power politics, oil economics, 
and the simple-minded dichotomy of freedom-loving, 
democratic Israel and evil, totalitarian and terroristic 
Arabs, the chances of anything like a clear view of what 
one talks about in talking about the Near East (read: *the 
Muslim world’) are depressingly small,? t 
This lengthy quote was necessary to show the 
Western attitude towards Islam and Muslims as we 
ourselves are greatly influenced, ` consciously or 
unconsciously, by these Western attitudes. This is 
not to defend, or be apologetic about, what is 
happening in the Islamic world in the name of 
Islam. It is to put the whole phenomenon ` of 
Islamic fundamentalism in proper perspective. 
Before we critically evaluate this phenomenon it is 


. also necessary to throw some light on the ‘develop- 


ments in Iran. ; 

The Shah of Iran was à great stooge of American 
imperialism in the Middle East. America sought to 
perpetuate its hegemony by making the Shah police 
the most sensitive área due to its rich oil deposits. 
It is interesting to’ 


oil prices in the mid-seventies through the, Shah so - 
as to make large funds available to'him for pur- 
chasing arms on a large scale from. the USA in 
order to police the area. The noted French econo- 
mist Jean Jacques Servan Schreiber in his latest 
book, The World Challenge, tells us the inside story 

of oil price hike after the Arab-Israel war of 1973, . 

He says: : NA 
Asfarbackas 1971 and 1972, Kissinger had had talks 
with the Shah and bad committed himself to providing 
Iran with all the modern weapons available from the 

' United States. As the Shah's revenues from oil \swelled 
year by year, his appetite for the most sophisticated 
weapons kept pace. In fact, he no longer bothered even 

' to calculate the price of those arms. Я 
Ву 1973, this deal between the two men gave rise to a 

disturbing problem: Iran no longer had enough money ' 
to pay for such fabulous weapons. The Shah could not 
foot the bill any more. The solution was handed to 
Kissinger and, the Shah.in 1974 by the embargo, which 
-tightened the oil market to the point where. prices could. 
be pushed up almost at will. This could allow the Shah 

to stay financially afloat — and continue .to order US. 

weapons. N | 
America, Kissinger told the Shah, would not balk when 
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the Shah asked for a price hike, any price hike. By the 
end of 1974, half'of all the United States arms sales wer 
being funnelled into a single nation, Iran.* i 


The Shah was spending fabulous amounts :on 
arms purchase to police the area for the Américan 
imperialists and to. fulfil his megalomaniac dreams 
on the one hand and, on the other, rural Iran and 
the have-nots in urban areas were on the verge of 
starvation. Also, due to deals with the multi- 
national corporations of America, there came into 
existence a super-affluent class of comprador 
bourgeoisie, utterly corrupt and living in high 
western style. This westernisation and high-style 
' living went apace with deteriorating conditions of 
the masses. Increased oil revenues, without properly 
planned production to meet the basic demands of 


the masses, only resulted in creating high infla- ` 


tionary pressures. The rate of unemployment also 
shot up as the so-called, policy of land reforms of 
the Shah only resulted in expropriating many small 
peasants who were forced into selling their lands 
to the multinationals which entered into cash-crop 
business on a large scale. The expropriated peasantry 
flocked to urban. areas in search of jobs, swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed.4 c.f 
The movement launched by Khomeini, in colla- 
boration with the Left groups, must be seen in this 
background. The adoption of westernisation by 
the corrupt elite in Iran was done under the patron- 
age ofthe Shah and it was glorified by using the 
value-loaded term ‘modernisation’. 
class of super-rich was unabashedly adopting the 
permissive ways of the West under the label of 
modernisation. The permissive ways of the elite 
created a strong sense of revulsion in the people 
of Iran and even the middle-class intelligentsia 
began to build up a movement against.it. Western 
observers were surprised when the young girls, 


throwing away their mini-skirts, began to wear. 


chador in keeping with Islamic modesty. Of course 
the Shah’s savage repression of his political oppo- 
nents had created strong resentment, so much:so 
that it brought the radicals and the mullahs to- 
gether іп а political alliance.. Ayatollah Khomeini 
was described by Liz Thurgood, the Guardian corres- 
pondent, as a ‘reactionary revolutionary", a very 
apt description which holds: good even today: 

The militant Islam of Khomeini was not reac- 
tionary altogether. It threw the mightiest challenge 
to the most powerful foe of the Iranian people — 
American imperialism — and until today conti- 


nues to be its greatest and most successful enemy. - 


The West dreads him most for this successful 
challenge .to its imperialist and —neo-colonialist 
policies. Khomeini’s Islam before the overthrow 
of the Shah was certainly revolutionary as it was 
anti-status-quo and set mass upheaval in motion. 
However, Khomeini, after the revolution, proved 


to be a shrewd political manipulator and began to 


use Islam for his political ends and to outmanoeuvre 
his enemies. He became, in order to remain in 
power, as ruthless a tyrant as the Shah. Thousands 
of young Mujahidins have since been eliminated 
physically by the Ayatollah’s Islamic guards. 
According to the Weekly Publication of the Moslem 


м ' 
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In fact the, 


Students of Britain, “The Khomeini regime’s secret 
executions are continuing and the total number .of 
executions and street killings committed by Kho- 
meini over the past ten months has reached 
15,000.°5 Е І БЕ: 
Khomeini’s Islam has undoubtedly turned sour, 
as far as its opponents are concerned and it is also’ 
becoming status-quoist in nature, but still it conti-.. 
nues to throw a powerful challenge to American 
imperialism on the one hand, and to the corrupt 
monarchies and sheikhdoms of Arabia on the other. 
The Islamic fundamentalism of Saudi Arabia and 
Zia-ul Haq’s Pakistan, on the other hand, is purely 
reactionary and status quoist. It seeks to. perpetuate 
US.imperialist hegemony in the entire region. It 
is so because America’s support is extremely valu- 
able for these regimes to survive. Khomeini’s 


.Islam drew in pre*revolutionary days (and still 


‘continues to draw from quite a large section of 
Iranian people, specially the peasantry) the comp- 
lete support of the Iranian people and hence had a 
revolutionary thrust. This is not the case with the 
Islam advocated by the Saudi monarchy and Zia’s 
dictatorial regime. . £^ Be eR 
Saudi Arabia's patently pro-American role has 
emerged into sharp relief during the Israeli ageres-, 
sion against Lebanon.: It is a well-known fact that 
Israel cannot sustain itself in war for more than a 
week without American help. In fact it is even 
alleged that the June invasion of Lebanon by Israel 
was planned in America during Sharon's visit to 
that country (May 22-27).6 However, Saudi Arabia 
has not, until today, spoken a word criticising the 
USA although thousands of Palestinians and other 
Lebanese civilians have been butchered by the 


.Zionist aggressors. Saudi Arabia even refused to 


participate in an emérgency summit of Arab coun- ; 
tries on the Lebanese question as it apprehended 
that the radical Arab countries would attack 


America. The French news agency Agence France 


Press quoted unnamed diplomatic sources as saying 
the planned meeting fell apart after Arab mode- 
rates, notably Soudi Arabia, objected strenuously to 
plans by the-hard-liners to denounce the American ^ 
role in West Asia.” 2s 7 ў І 

Saudi Arabia’s fundamentalism, it can thus be 
seen, serves the interest of monarchy. It is also 
worth noting that the staus-quoist fundamentalism 
emphasises ritualistic aspects of Islam‘ and lays 
emphasis on the punishments prescribed by Islam, 
and keeps silent about Islam’s emphasis on social 
justice. Revolutionary fundamentalism, on the other 
hand, as in Iran on the eve of the downfall of the 
Shah, emphasises social justice’ and expresses sup- 
port for mustad’ifin (weaker sections). However, 
the emphasis is likely to shift to rituals and punish- 
ments, as it is happening in Iran, if the. ruling 


group, instead of fulfilling ‘the revolutionary tasks 


before it, comes to identify itself more and more 
with those who want, in their own interests, to pre- 
serve the staus quo. ^ AME. 
Zia-ul Haq’s Islam in, Pakistan is essentially 
status-quoist. Zia's fundamentalism is an elaborate 


.exercise for legitimising his dictatorial regime. Zia's 
^ declaration for Islamising Pakistan after overthrow- 


ing Bhutto, it must be noted, began with enforce- ` 


ment of various Islamic, punishments like cutting 
off hand for theft, stoning to death for adultery, 
etc, without any mention whatsoever of doing 
justice to the weaker sections of society.8 ` 


The other measures announced along with the © 


! enforcement of the Islamic penal code were intro- 
\ duction of zakat fund (with state contribution of 
Rs 2,250 million), liberalisation of income-tax laws 
and ‘constitutional protection’ for. industries by 
banning nationalisation in future without ‘proper 
compensation'.? The real intention of the Zia-ul 
Ная regime clothed in Islamic ideology thus 
becomes obvious. It was to preserve and strengthen 
the status quo. The zakat fund was funded by Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates, apart from 
‚ the funds provided by the Government of Pakistan. 
Zia-ul Haq's regime is today supported by most 
reactionary regimes in the Islamic world. lts eco- 


пошу which is precarious is sought to be underpin- 


ned by Saudi Arabia in various ways. | 
Fundamentalism, when it is used to strengthen 
the status quo, can go to a ridiculous extent, push- 
, ing the real issues aside; this can be understood 
from the following: A reader of Pakistan Times 
wrote in the readers’ column addressing Gen Zia, 
to issue a martial law order to the civil and military 
establishment from top to bottom to grow beards. 
Reason? “I think", the reader writes, “shaving is 
haram (forbidden) in Islam." According to this 
reader, beards would not only reflect Pakistan's 


devotion to Islam and Sunnah '(Prophet's tradition) 
but also save the nation the time and energy wasted . 


on the daily shave. Further, Pakistan would save 
, foreign exchange and rational wealth-to the tune of 
millions of rupees per annum now spent on adver- 
tising, publicity and purchase of.-razors, blades, 

shaving creams, lotions and the like."10 
There is another interesting incident. 
"Ahmed, a doctor turned preacher, and 
picked member of both the Islamic. Ideology Coun- 
cil and Gen Zia-ul Haq's Majlis-e-Shoora, started 
propagating the view that women could work as 
- doctors and teachers but not in the same place as 
men. According to him, other fields of work like 
airlines, studios and offices should be out of bounds 
for women whose place, he argues, is within. the 
four walls of their houses. He requires women not 

. only to cover their faces but their hands too. . 
Naturally there was a storm of protest from -the 
women who pronounced Israr Ahmed as a “threat 
and menace" to their rights and security.!?? Such 
- conservative views in the name of Islam are expres- 


Dr Israr 


sed by those who either have a vested interest or. 


havean extremely narrow outlook. There are no 
clear pronouncements in the holy Qur'an for con- 
fining women to the four walls or requiring them to 
cover their faces and hands. The Qur'an, of course, 
requires them to dress modestly and to protect 
their chastity and not to expose their adornments 
except before their husbands,. parents, . brothers, 
children or those who may not entertain any sexual 
desire towards them. © Р s 

The Qur'an says, “Апа tell the believing women 


to lower their ‘gaze and be modest, and to display 
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hand-: 


of their adornment only that which is apparent, and 
to draw their veils over their bosoms (not over their 
faces, as generally believed), and not to reveal theif 
adornment save to their. own husbands or fathers 
or husbands’ fathers, or their sons or their hus: 
bands’ sons, or. their brothers, or their brothers’ 
sons or sisters’. sons, or their women, or slaves, of 
male attendants who lack vigour, or children who 
know naught of women's nakedness... 13 | 
It can thus be seen that the intention is not to 
confine women to the four walls of their homes but 
to prevent their sexual exploitation by requiring 
them to observe reasonable modesty, and not to 
publicly manifest sexually provocative adornments. 
There is no bar on women working at public places, 
whatever the profession, if they observe modesty 
and protect their chastity. It is interesting to note 
that President Qadhafi of Libya has been urging 
women of his country to recruit themselves in the 
military. “АП men and women should carry arms. 
By implementing scientific and revolutionary 
policies, the total mobilisation of the nation, inclu- 
ding that of women, is assured. There can be no 
return to the servitude and female subjugation of 
the past.”14 These are the words of Muammar 
Qadhafi. Qadhafi even maintains that it is in the 
interest of colonialism to subjugate women in the 
hird World countries. He says, “І is in colonial- 
ism’s interest that we should paralyse each other. 
If men therefore enslave women, then they are sub- 
verting the Arab nation’s effectiveness and capacity 
for crucial confrontation.” 15 
_ It would not be out of place here to throw some 
light on the question of equality of sexes in Islam. . 
Traditionally men have been given superiority over 
women. Theologians are almost unanimous on this 


] question. They quote the following verse of the 
Qur'an in: their support: “Men have authority over 


women because Allah has made the one superior 
to the other, and because they spend their wealth to 
maintain them."!6 However, the interpretation of 
the verse given above is a traditional interpretation. 
The key word in this verse is qawwam which can be 
interpreted differently as ‘authority’, ‘protector’, 
in charge’, supporter’ еїс.17 The best translation 
of gawwam in my opinion would be supporter as ће. 
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‘later part of the versé also indicates. The later 
part ot the verse says, ‘‘...because they (that is, men) 


^ spend their wealth to maintain them." "Thus men 
are supporters of women as they earn and spend on. 


them for their maintenance. Interpreted thus, the 


-verse does not establish superiority of men over 


women.18 


However, even if qawwam is taken to mean 


‘authority’, the reason for men being given this- 


authority is made clear: they earn and look after 
the women. If women also earn and spend towards 
maintenance of the family, as they do today in many 
cases in our country (and in most European coun- 


tries), men would ‘no longer have authority over, 


.them and as Allah gave superiority to men over 


women in the former case, He may give super- 


iority to women (as He is all-powerful) over men in 
the latter case. Thus, superiority 6f men over 
women is not a settled question in Quranic theology. 
Much will depend on the prevailing Situation. ‘It 
must be remembered that in socio-political, and 
socio-economic matters the' Qur'an does not close 
the doors for further developments by pronouncing 
final judgements: -Even if:assertion is made in 
certain matters, as in the above verse, sufficient 
` reason is adduced therefor and possibility for fur- 
ther development is left open. However, the poli- 
tics of Islamic fundamentalism in Pakistan today 


. demands an extremely conservative reading of the 


Qur'an in respect of women's rights. Women’s 
liberation, as rightly pointed out by Qadhafi, has 
immense potentialities of disturbing the status quo 
and paving the way for radical social changes and 
hence thé attempt by the Pakistani authorities.to 
keep women subjugated. ем > 
Moreover, the politics of Islamic fundamentalism 
requires that the basic. socio-economic issues be 
pushed aside and comparatively trivial issues en- 
gage public attention and become subjects of public 


debate.. It is not therefore surprising if Israr. 


Ahmeds and others raise issues about putdah, beard, 


etc, and raise needless and childish controversies. ` 


The important issues, even if raised, cannot be 
discussed publicly, or even if discussed, have to be 


couched in conservative Islamic terms. 
So far no Pakistani regime has succeeded in 


' effecting land reforms to any considerable éxtent. 


The land-owning class continues to be very power- 
ful. Though Islam does not permit feudal relation-. 


ship!9 no government, including that of Zia, which’ 


swears by Islamization, has been able to attack 
feudal relationship to any ‘appreciable extent. The 
Ayub regime was greatly. applauded: for implement- 
ing land reforms in Pakistan. Commenting on 
these land reforms, Hamza Alavi says:. { 3 


Contrarywise the Pakistani landowners had never had 
it so good as under the Ayub regime, which supposedly 
was an anti-feudal regime! The only measure that might 
be construed in tHat light was the 1959 land reform. which 
was symbolic rather than substantive in its impact, having 
affected no more than 1.6 per cent'of the ‘cultivated land. 
On the other hand; the most powerful fepresentative | of 
‘the land-owning class, the Nawab of Kalabagh, was 
installed as Governor of West Pakistan, а key position 


. from which he could put into effect policies designed ,to ` 


promote the interests of the land-owning class, which he 
did vigorously. Я : C | 
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There continues to be a high degree of concen- 
tration ot land, both urban ard rural, in Pakistan, 
which militates against the basic concept of Islamic 
justice. Coinmenting on this state of affairs, a 
committee of expert economists said in its report: 


In addition to this, land reforms should be introduced to, 
reduce the size of the family holding-of land. Steps should ` 
also be taken to promote the Islamic system of partner-: 
ship tenancy in place of the widespread practice of hiring > 
. Out bare land for fixed rent which according to some 
Fuqaha (theologians), is formally equivalent to ‘riba. 
Furthermore, there is the explicit. Islamic position that 
jand not cultivated for three consecutive years should be 
taken away by the state, without paying any compensa- 
tion to their owners, and-given to those who.can' cultivate 
, it, These measures should also lead ёо a more intensive 
and economic level of cultivation. To ensure rural-urban 
equity in line with the Islamic commitment to a/-adi, it 
will be essential to take similar steps to regulate- the size. 
of urban land holdings and ‘other property. And in line 
with clear Islamic injunctions, all grazing lands, mines, 
natural springs and forests must be owned by the state. . 
Also the un-Islamic practice of granting to individuals 
lands reclaimed through state-financed irrigation works 
must be discontinued,” m 4 ДУ 
Thus it will be seen that if the process of Islami- 
sation of economy is to begin in earnest, the land, - 


urban as well as rural, must be. redistributed to^ 


. reduce the size of family holding and to realise the’, 


ideal of al-’ad/ (that is, social justice) enshrined-in the 

holy Qur'an. But what is the Zia regime doing? It 

has not only left land relationship untouched but bas. 
allowed top military officers and powerful bureau- 

crats to acquire large pieces of land to retain their 

loyalty. The military is also allowed to grab. 
various benefits at the cost of society at large. 
Hamza Alavi says: ‘ ү уз n 


, The military itself, more than any section of society, is 


General Zia’s constituency. His is the first truly, military 
regime in Pakistan — the same, could not be^said about 
the regime of Ayub Khan or, for that matter, even that of 
Yahya Khan. ... Its dependence on the military itself for 
its survival and the flagrant way in which it has set about 
corrupting the military in order to reinforce support for 
its continued existence is a mark of Its weakness in civil 
society.?? t ME » 


The Zia regime, at the time of declaration of the 
Islamisation programme, made it clear that it would . 
not go in for further nationalisation of industries.24— 
However, the committee Of experts appointed to . 
Islamise the Pakistani economy recommends more 
nationalisation in order to do justice to the weaker 
sections. ‘The committee report castigates the 
authorities for encouragement of economic growth 
through the private sector and recommends more 
and more investment through the public sector. It 


-is best to quote the relevant passage: 


The third aspect of. economic growth which needs to be 
regulated to reflect Islamic intentions, is the exact strategy 
pursued to promote high rates of economic growth. In 
‘mixed’ capitalist economies such as , Pakistan's, economic 
growth has often been promoted by encouraging con- 
siderable investment through the private corporate sector. 
However, such a strategy haè had very undesirable effects 
, on the distribution of income and wealth. It should be 
‘clear that a strategy which uses widening income differen- 
tials to firiancé high growth rates must be rejected as con- 
trary to the Islamic commitment to al-’Ad! wal-Ahsan. It 
. also follows that the role of the public sector must increase 


^. iwan Islamic economy to promote capital accumulation. 


Not only that: the public sector must also be called upon 
to produce, through state enterprises, wage goods con- 
` ‘sumed by the poorer sectioris of society.?* 


The Zia Government, however, is not prepared to. 


implement the recommendations of the committee 
appointed by his own Finance Ministér. Zia’s 
fundamentalism is strongly committed to retaining’ 
the inequitous economic structure, however i injurious 
it may be to the Islamic value-system. The status- 
quoist fundamentalism of Zia-ul Haq compels him 
to follow in the economic field, as in the religious ` 
field, extremely conservative policies evolved by the 
theologians during the. medieval period. The 
question of interest is a case in point. 

Anyone with knowledge of modern economics 
knows that profit in a modern capitalist economy 
,is far more exploitative than bank interest: In fact 
in an inflationary economy (which all modern econo- 
mies are — developed as well as under-developed) 
abolition of bank interest would amount to exploita- 
tion of low-income groups by the big capitalists 
which would amount to riba' if one goes by the 
Quranic connotation. The. committee of. experts. 
appropriately points out: : 

The Islamic injunction, against riba’ constitutes a ‘rejection 


of the entire capitalistic system. It is, in fact, a signal for 
. acomplete restructuring of the entire ‘economic system 


along Islamic lines: the Islamic principle of al-Adl-wal- - 


Ahsan must be reflected in the basic consumption, produc- 
tion and distribution relationships. The abolition. of riba’ 
without reference'to the “totality” of the Islamic econo- 
mic system isto put the cart before the horse. In fact, 
there is real danger that.the abolition of riba’ and its 
replacement by the profit-sharing system will nerease the 
level of exploitation of the poor by the rich... 
| Despite such clear warning the Zia regime is bent 
upon concentrating its attack on abolition of bank 
interest, leaving the exploitative capitalistic structure - 
of the economy intact. This would only result in 
widening'the income’ differentials and exposing the 
weaker sections to unchecked exploitation by’ the 
* capitalists. 

Islamic fundamentalism today is being used as an 
umbrella term by the vested interests and politicians 
in Islamic countries. Its real nature, however, would 
depend on who uses it and for what end. In other 
words, one must: thoroughly examine the politics of 
Islamic fundamentalism in a particular country. 
_ before accepting or rejecting the claims made under 
its cover. Islamisation, if it serves as a powerful 


instrument internally to end zulm (both oppression 
and exploitation) by restructuring economy and 
externally to fight imperialism, should be welcomed 
as a revolutionary force- and, if it serves to streng- 
then the status quo {internally thus perpetuating 
social injustices and economic exploitation and 
externally to retain imperialist hegemony, must be 
rejected totally. and Каш against despite all 
Islamic rhetoric. a, 
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DISCUSSION i 


Political Economy of Poverty and Aid: * К 


THE CASE OF TNDIA—II 


This contribution surveying the entire ques- 


tion of foreign aid in the case of India and | > 


' its impact on poverty in the country, is meant 
to provoke discussion on the subject. Readers 
are invited to participate in the discussion. 
The first two parts of this, article appeared 
in the last two issués of Mainstream (November | 
20 and 27, 1982). — Editor 
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Paou the perspective of this essay, the role played 

by the Indian post-colonial state in transforming 
a populist movement’ into a powerful instrument 
of the ruling classes while giving great importance, 
albeit only at the level of rhetoric and propaganda, 
to the eradication of poverty, can be best studied, 
by broadly dividing the history of independent’ 
India into two phases. The first of these roughly 
coincided with the intellectual and political leader- 


‘ ship of Nehru. The second. relates to the period of, 


‘his daughter’s leadership of the ruling party and 
Government. This latfer phase has not been noted 
for its intellectual distinction, but, during the. last 
fifteen years or so, the political machinery of the 
Congress Party in its various states of vivisection 
(1969, 1977, and 1978) has become the counterfoil 
of a state which, for its part, has become an increas- 
-ingly conscious instrument of the ruling ‘classes. In 
this section, we shall note.in outline the main 


` features of the developméntal connection and the 


differences between these two. phases of the post- 
colonial period under the headings of party ideo- 
logy, state policies and class conflicts, 

The niain characteristic of the ruling party during 
the 1957-67 period consisted of its attempt to con- 
trol power through consensus and propaganda. A 


` working consensus was sought to be achieved bet- 


ween the main elements of: the party representing 
different interests. The organisational" structure of 
the party was controlled, by and large, by the poli- 
tical representatives of the rural rich who exercised 
enormous local power over “the peasantry which, 
in most'parts of. the country, was bound to’ the 
land by economic ties varying from precapitalist to. 
rudimentary capitalist kinds. \ 

The section.of the party which determined the 
main thrust of the policies of the elected Govern- 


_ ment at the Centre, like the early nationalists, gave 
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the greatest priority toa rapid industrialisation. of 
India,?? and in this they were assisted by a whole 
generation of technically qualified economists mostly 
trained in Western ‘institutions of learning and 
research. And, there was the socialistically inclined 


` section of the party, nominally led by Nehru, Ше, 


representatives of which constituted a minor ‘and 
dependent partnership in Government. The main 
role of the latter, since the Avadi session of the 
Congress (1955), was to keep the engines of "'shib- 
boleth socialism" ticking away. Their chief contri- 


` ' bution consisted of raising the level of consciousness 


of the intelligentsia within the party and stimulating 
token policies of a Left-wing cháracter in the 
economic field. The impact of the Left-wing on the 
distribution .side of policy-making was as negli- 


gible as the contributions of supporters of the © 


capitalist class in the party were notable. 

The rhetoric of party ideology, during Nehru's 
leadership, was essentially populist In character. It 
did little to develop a coherent strategy to grapple 


with the poverty of the people. At the regional ` 


level; party structures were dominated by the rising 
class of rich and middle peasants who were well 
placed to. monopolise the development : resources 
made available by the Government. At the central 


level, the party, inline with its general policy of : 


creating ' *a socialist pattern of society", concentra- 


ted its attention on the task of expanding the public ` 


sector. of the economy with the agreement and 
support of the bourgeoisie. Though the apparent 
aim of improving the general standard of living of 
the people was not achieved except іп a limited and 


uneven fnanner, the impact of the state on heavy, 


industrialisation was beneficial to the national 
bourgeoisie which had begun its career as a rela- 


tively weak force in 1947, but had become formid- . 


àble within a period of two decades. 

. During the second phase of the post-colonial era, 
the populist character of the Congress suffered, the 
main reason being the maturing of the contradiction 
between industry and ágriculture, .and the intensi- 
fication of the contradiction between dominant ‘and 
oppressed classes within each of the main sectors 


of the economy. At the same time, the, wealthy 


agricultural classes and industrialists as well as the. 
thriving black market economy contributed greatly 
toa financial strengthening of the party. Indira 
Gandhi came to symbolise the new money, power 
.of the party to the augmentation of which her most 


trusted lieutenants from Lalit Narain Mishra (1972 - 


to 1974, before his assassination in Samastipur) to 
the Chief. Ministers of a number of Congress-I 
States during the post-1980 phase, among whom 
` the star place has been taken by Abdul Rahman 
Antulay of Maharashtra (from 1980 until his 
removal in January 1982), have assiduously devoted 
themselves. Behind the money power of the Con- 
gress, Indira Gandhi has been in a position . (much 
less effectively since 1980 than prior to 1977) to 
cultivate her charismatic appeal with slogans about 
poverty. ' SU NM І 

Within the Congress the broad and fragile con- 
sensus of the preceding epoch could no longer 
survive, and the influence wielded by any particular 
group was commensurate not only with its capacity 
to act as a vote bank for the ruling party but also 
with its frequently demonstrated loyalty to the 
leader. While in the past the ruling party had been 
interested in tackling, at least in principle, the 
reasons underlying the continued poverty of the 


Indian people after Independence, under Indira .. 


Gandhi it simply took the view that poverty was 
something which could be removed by slogans and 
by.a steady increase in the dose of authoritarianism. 
This trend, to a large degree, has resulted from 
the process of polarisation of classes in the country 
as a whole and the appéarance, for the first time in 
a serious manner, of the contradiction between the 
medium and long range interests of the newly- 
emerging capitalist class in the agricultural sector 
of [ndia's economy (for example, mainly the bene- 
""ficiaries of the Green Revolution) on the one hand, 
and on the other, industrial capital thirsty for all 
` the available surplus in order to advance the cause 
of the development of capitalism in India. . 


The Congress Party, under Indira Gandhi (and 


from 1973. onwards in collaboration with Sanjay 
Gandhi), characteristically, devised numerous form- 
ulae and slogans to deal with this problem — Garibi 

. Hatao, the Twenty-Point Programme, the Five- 
Point Programme of Sanjay Gandhi, etc. The main 
aim of such campaigns was to anaesthetise the poor, 
while seeking to readjust the balance of economic 
power between the rural rich and industrial capital. 
The failure of the party to achieve a new redressal 
of economic balance between the agricultural and 
industrial sectors of the ruling classes, amidst con- 
ditions.of qualitatively improved production in 
agriculture from chronic deficit to steady surplus,33 
led to the imposition of the .1975 Emergency and 
attempts to alter 'the state structure in order to 
remove this unexpected obstacle in the path of 
India's capitalist development. 

In all these changing configurations. of party 
orientation over the last. twenty years or so, there 
has not been a single intellectual contribution of 
worth on the question of poverty from the ranks 
of the ruling party. Such economic thought upon 
which the. party has relied has been the result of 
the work of numerous paid economists recruited to 


perform the task of translating the party's policies , 


in Government into concrete results. Contributions 
to our understanding of contemporary India's eco- 
nomic problems have mainly come from three dif- 
ferent quarters: an impressive array of individuals?* 
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who have analysed and criticised the economic 
policies and orientations of the party and its record 
in Goverüment (these belong mostly to radical, . 
though not necessarily always to conventionally 


‘understood Léft orientations, and-their work, at. its 


best, is indeed of very high quality); the Communist 
Parties which have focussed attention, among other 
matters, on the question of how the pro-people 
content of existing policies can be maximised?5; 
and, interestingly, from the anti-Congress repre- 
sentatives of the rural rich led by Charan Singh, 
who is the author of a treatise analysing the ideas 
of Gandhi on Indian economic problems? and 
their relevance for agricultural production and the 
interests of the rich and middle peasantry. In fact, 
this statement virtually constitutes the bedrock of 
intellectual opposition to the present Government's 
efforts to transfer a significant part of the cost. ánd 


. burden of industrialisation of India by expropriating 


surplus from agriculture. Ее 
The economic policies of the Indian post-colonial’ 
State have largely been class policies. However, it 
must be noted that the fact of power being’ control- 
led by a party which bases its, legitimacy on its 
being an umbrella political organisation, with some- ~ 
thing to offer all groups and classes in the country, 
has certain implications for the extent to which the 
burden of development can be transferred to the 
working people, that is, the workers and peasants of 
India. That it was possible for the Central Govern- 
ment to crush the first major national railway strike 
(1974) 37 in the history of independent India totally, 
and to frustrate in large measure the first attempt 


jat anything resembling a one-day general strike 


more recently (1982), is indicative of the enormous 
growth of state power and the great odds against ~ 
which the working masses have to struggle for their 
minimum rights. At the same time, the uneven 
development, of the political consciousness’ of 
workers and peasants in different regions of the 
country, and in the urban and rural settings, has led 
to working class organisations being in a position to 
struggle rather more effectively in certain parts of 
the country (for example,. West - Bengal, Kerala, 
Tripura, the city of Bombay, etc.) than in others 
(for example, U.P., Bihar, Orissa, etc.) 

During the period 1947-67, the Indian bourgeoisie 
as well as the rural rich were in a relatively weak 
position as class forces. Both were dependent - upon 
the state and its economic policies for the further- 
ance óf their class interests. It is noteworthy that 
almost ali the financial, economic and commercial 
Ministers of the Central Government during this 
period were drawn from industry, banking, insurance 
and commerce, and a number of them did пої even 
belong to the Congress Party. Thé dominant role 
played by the Government in stimulating the public 


- Sector was in line with the thinking underlying the 


Bombay. Plan of the early forties and indeed contri- 
buted to a strengthening of the Indian national 
bourgeoisie. І 

The national bourgeoisie was dependent not only 
on the state for-realising its class interests and Jaun- 
ching India on the path of capitalist development, 
but also on foreign capital. The reason for this lay 
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in the lack of opportunity to appropriate the surplus 
required for unfettered capitalist development from 
domestic sources in general, and the agricultural 
sector in particular. The Central Government was 
sensitive to the national bourgeoisie's need for im” 


- porting capital from abroad without at the same time , 


losing control of India's development to foreign/ 
international capital.. 

. The state was therefore given the task of attrac- 
ting foreign aid and foreign- private capital without 


prejudice to the pre-eminent position of the national : 
bourgeoisie within the country.?8 While the imperia- ` 


list powers. (and subsequently the Soviet Union), 


realising the strategic importance of India and its ' 


‘future potential as a market for industrial goods, 
were prepared to accord special importance to India 
in their aid allocations, foreign private capital ‘was 
rather more wary of the long-term benefits of its 
extensive involvement in a politically’ subordinaté 
role in India’s capitalist development.39 


of the bourgeoisie, however, the ruling party mani- 
fested a somewbat ambivalent attitude. 


of a class of rich peasantry directly involved in food 
production and agricultural business would. benefit 
the ruling party. On the other hand, once developed, 
the agricultural sector, ideally, should play its: рагі 
in the development of industry by facilitating а; 
smooth transfer of surplus from the agricultural to' 
the industrial sector. Even as early as during the' 
fifties, enthusiasm had been expressed by potential 
foreign aid donors for a programme of agricultural: 

and “community development" aid which, during 
the sixties and seventies developed into aid for the 
Green Revolution. 

In the event, however, as the new class of capital- 
ist farmers (that is, beneficiaries, in, the main, of 
the Green Revolution) became aware of their new- 
found influence at State-level politics in regions 
such as Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
certain parts of Tamilnadu and: Andhra Pradesh, 
they not only successfully resisted the: Central: 
Government's measures to transfer surplus from: 
agriculture to industry through taxation and favour-' 
‘able terms of procurement of rice and wheat, but 
also intensified the oppression and exploitation ‘of. 
the poorer sections of the peasantry which conti- 
nued to be subject to the social disadvantages ‘of: 
pre-capitalist social relations and' the. economic 
disadvantages of the capitalist mode . of production. 
in agriculture. This has been demonstrated, especi- 
ally since- 1968, by the sharp increase in murderous. 
attacks in various parts of India by landlords and 
thugs employed by them against defenceless Harijans 
and especially poor peasants.and landless labourers 


' who have developed sufficient political ‘conscious-: 


ness to offer even rudimentary resistance to their. 
continued exploitation. 

The main aim of the 1975-77 Emergency was to: 
pave the way for pressurising ше ‘rich and middle 
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On the опе. 
hand, it was realised that the development of capita- - 
lism in the agricultural sector was crucial to the , 
solution of the problem of production and self-: 
sufficiency in food; politically, too, the development , 


peasantry into parting with more of the аы іп 
agriculture in order to increase the pace, of indus- 
trial development, and to effect a further shift of 
the burden of the economy on to the poor peasantry 
and'landless labourers. The former resisted the 
Central Government mainly by employing covert 
means, whilst the latter experienced oppression at 


. two levels — (1) at the level of their . relationship 
` with the rich and middle péasantry (that is, at the 


level of -the State- Government), and (i) at the 
level of their relationship with the Central Govern- 


ment which, while differentiating between industrial , 


+ ow 


capitalists апа rich peasants in favour of the former, . 3 


nevertheless took the side of the rich and middle 


peasantry in the struggle between them on the one · 


hand and on the other the poor peasantry and Jand- 
less labour.40 

The enormous concentration of economic power 
in India in the hands. of the national bourgeoisie 


‚ has been well documented.*! Despite the fact that 
On the question of the rural rich and their deve- 
lopment as a more or less independent class fraction . 


the rate-at which this power has been augmented, 


over the last three decades, has been considerable, . 


JIndian capitalist dévelopment cannot be said to 
have broken out of its shell òf dependence on the 
‘initiatives ‘needed on behalf of the national bour- 
geoisie at the level of state policy and on foreign 
assistance and collaboration. 


Consideration of the part that foreign aid should. 


play in the development of capitalism in India — 
that, is, consideration of the political economy. of 
foreign áid — has thus come to occupy a central 
place in the Government's policy-making as well 


as international relations. The crucial dilemma, for: 


the Indian national bourgeoisie lies in the fact that 


distortions of the capitalist relations of production, · 


that it is seeking to establish in the Indian economy, 
arise in part from the inability of the Indian work- 


ing class and peasantry, at their present level of. 


development, to absorb a significant proportion of 
what is~produced by the economy. 
This being so, whatever be the overall Strategy 


` adopted by the bourgeoisie — be it import substi- 


tution, export promotion, etc — it would be difficult 
.for the impetus necessary for uninterrupted growth 


'to be maintained. Critiques such as Myrdal’s in the : 


Asian Drama,*? despite some ‘useful observations on 
the economy of countries in South and South-east 


Asia, have not taken a long-range view of the three 


main impediments to the development of capitalism 
in India which we have outlined in this section. 

In our characterisation of the ruling party and 
the power of the state, we have touched upon the 


development of class-forces in India in rough out- 


line. The. basic conflict óf interests. between the 
industrial bourgeoisie and the working class is not 
'at issue; nor indeed the fast developing conflict bet- 
ween the rich and middle peasantry on-the one 
hand, and, on the other, the poor’ peasantry and 


-landless labourers. It is of: special interest to us, 


however, that workers and poor peasants/landless 
labourers have ‘not yet been successfully welded 
together into éffective class organisations at the all- 
India level, and that these two important segments 
of the oppressed masses of India have not yet 


developed the ау to launch joint class actions © 


^ " 
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Against their local and ‘national Oppressofs. _, 

In. this context, a critique of the role played by 
the different Communist Parties and their trade 
union organisations, for which this paper is not the 
appropriate place, would throw light on the 
specificities- of class struggle in India which might © 
explain this curious disjuncture between rural India 
and industrial India. " — ^ ^ > 2 

The most ‘interesting feature of the political 
economy of class relations in India over the last 


‘decade or so has been the speed with which the 


contradiction within the ruling classes, between the 
industrial bourgeoisie and the rural capitalists, has 
developed to a stage at which it has tended to push 
into the background, albeit temporarily (and not to 
the same extent in all parts of India, it must be 
added), the class conflict between the deprived and 
dominated classes on the one hand, and the ruling . 
classes on the other. The failure of the’ Emergency, 
stemmed from the fact that the state sought to 
further the interests of the industrial bourgeoisie by * 
following policies which were detrimental not only 
to the interests of the poor peasantry, landless 
labourers and the industrial proletariat (as had been 
the case béfore), but also to the interests of the 


` rich peasantry and middle peasantry.  : 


By the same token, the Janata Party's failure 
stemmed from the inability of the coalition to agree 
on a coherent strategy of redressing the balance 
between the interests of the industrial bourgeoisie 
and the agricultural capitalist class.. Charan Singh's 
attempt to follow a policy which was the exact 
reverse of the Emergency-policy — that is, further- 


ing the interests of the rich peasantry and middle 


peasantry at the'expense not only of the oppressed 
and exploited workers, poor. peasants and landless 
labourers, but also of certain important sections of 
the industrial bourgeoisie — was effectively 
thwarted. х | 

Thus, since 1975, the lineaments of class conflict . 


Е Е " Е tot 4 , 1 + 
on the Indian political horizon have acquired. the 
‘character of an ‘immobilisme which has not been to 
the decided advantage of any of the four main 
contending classes. It is difficult to predict the sort 
of class initiatives and class actions that would be 
needed to break this impasse in order to, continue 


_‘the tasks involved in the development of capitalism 


in India. (To be Continued) 


NOTES 


32. This was fully reflected in the First and -Second Five- 
Year Plans. І 2s Е : 

33. In the sphere of distribution, however, the current 
situation is still not very far from that which, as we have 
already noted, drew the lamentations of the “early Indian 
nationalists. ed 1 

34. For example, Dandekar апі Rath; Daniel and Alice 
Thorner. ^' "e | 

35. The Communist Governments of the States of Kerala, 
West Bengal and Tripura have, for example, seen this as 
their role in parliamentary opposition at the Centre and in 
political power at the State level. - . : 

36. Charan Singh, India’s Economic Policy: The Gandhian 


i Delhi, 1978; India’s Economic Nightmare, Delhi, 
` N 


. 37. A previous railway strike in 1949 was also crushed, by 
the Nehru Government. - PEE 
, 38. A number'of good scholarly books and articles (many 
iu The Economic and Political Weekly) have appeared on 
various facets of this general phenomenon: for example, 
Michael Kidron on foreign capital, A.K. Bagchi on private 
investment, Ashok Mitra on terms of trade and class rela- 
tions, Ranjit Sau on dependent capitalist development, and 
Paresh Chattopadhyaya on the rural bourgeoisie. - 
39. Nirmal Chandra, ‘‘Western Imperialism and India 
ew (in 2 parts), Economic and Political Weekly, Nos 4-7, 
40. See, Amit Bhaduri “Тһе Economic Structure of Agri- 
cultural Backwardness", DERAP Working Paper A 172, 
Christian Michelsen Institute, 1980. : 
. 41. For example, R.K. Hazari, The Structure of Corporate 
Private Sector, Delhi, 1966. x 
'42. See, for example, R.A. Ulyanovsky and V.I. Pavlov, 
The Asian Dilemma, Moscow, 1968 x 
:,43. His significance as the first Rich Peasant Prime Minister 
of India, and, in fact, in the entire world, since the end of 
the War, should not be overlooked. Ф vy © 
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“World Food Situation: Tasks Ahead 


BIBHAS'K. MUKHOPADHYAY ` 


Te major issue that confronts the world on the 
food front is how to revive the interest of the 
governments of industrialised countries and, people 


‚їп helping to-eliminate hunger, poverty and mal- 


nutrition. To arrive at a meaningful conclusion, 
contemporary trends have to be noted and under- 
stood. For both the developed and developing 
economies such an estimation is vital, since the 
developed world has also *o depend on foodgrains 
imports to a significant extent. The developing 
world has to depend heavily on export of such items. 

One may take for instance the case of India where 
the exports of agricultural produce have been rising 
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in the recent past. From Basmati rice to onion, 
potato, walnut, cardamon, spices, barley, . etc, the 
exploration of foreign markets seems to be vital 
not only in view of the country's mercurial foreign 
exchange.reserves but also for getting supplies of 


. items like crude oil. Even a country like Nepal, 


staying among the lowly placed economies, had to 
resort to.rice exports. It was only recently that 
Nepal had to stop this and had indeed to ask for 
rice from India. Zimbabwe's tobacco, Philippines? 
coconut or Honduras's banana are some examples 
which show that these economies have had to 
dépend on large agricultural exports, Added to 
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dhis there remains the case for ANE A imports. 


Indonesia has still to depend on external sources - 


for rice supply. Huge grain imports are made by 
Poland or even the USSR. All this points out the 
need for achieving а real break-through in food 
production. 

For countries like India, there remains’ the need 
for critical reassessment of the food problem in 
proper perspective. Even in 1973 the global food 
‘crisis was faced with a good bit of caution. A 


paradoxical situation may be said to exist where, , 


for keeping demand-supply forces in equilibrium, 
the developed countries control the output level, 
while the developing world progresses along with 
the éxistence of hunger and poverty. 

. According to a recent report circulated by the 
FÁO (United Nations Food and Agriculture Orga- 
.Hisation), the developing countries as a, whole 
‘managed to raise food production by an average 
of 3.2 per cent per annum throughout the 70s, thus 
achieving a satisfactory pcsition by the end of the 
decade.. World cereal production went up by.6 
per cent, allowing cárry-over stocks of cereals to 
reach 18 per cent of annual world consumption. 
This level, incidentally, is regarded by the FAO as 
-the ‘absolute minimum for security -of supplies. 
Again, world supplies of dietary energy are now 


10 per cent higher than is strictly necessary to meet ` 


the nutritional requirements of the world's popu- 
lation. -The developing countries have met domes- 
tic needs “‘almost’ enough", yet people go hungry 
` Because food is rarely distributed according to 
.need. FAO Director-General Edouard Saouma 
„noted that the only.solütion is to increase available 
supplies of food and improve their distribution 
both between and within countries. The report 
rightly indicated “it would be a tragedy if they move 


to continue to reduce their support just when many : 


, , déveloping countries are making real progress with 
agricultural development.” 

Cereal output of the world would range between 
1490 million tonnes and 1560 million tonnes, com- 
pared to the level of 1524 m. tonnes a year ago. 
In 1982-83 cereal trade would range around 212 m. 
tonnes, which means nearly the same- level regis- 
tereda year ago. The developing world would have 
' to import 94 m. tonnes of wheat and coarse grains, 
which would be 6 т, tonnes higher than last year. 


On the other haad, the developed world would. 


import 106 m. tonnes in 1982-83. This will be in 
. the face of a recessionary trend, stagnation in live- 
stock feed industry and a favourable grain output. 
The. thrust moves around paddy and wheat. 
.While wheat production may range between 445 


‘fi. tonnes and 470 m. tonnes, coarse grains wouldibe : 


in the range of 780 ^m. tonnes to 810 m. tonnes. 


Paddy output would hover around 395 m. tonnes' 


sto 420 m. tonnes this year. 

True, a-change has taken place during recent 
years.. That owes much to the “‘green revolution" 
with ‘its introduction of new high-yielding crop 
.varieties. Side by side the revolution has involved 
high costs, which have often prevented the small 
‘farmer from joining it or benefiting from it. 

‘Still, a 2909 harvest does not ensure that the 
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actual producer-farmer would get'a rich dividend. 
The farmer in the LDCs is faced with such tough 
socio-economic and political undercurrents that 
most of the time he himself has to remain half-fed. 
Marketing margin may be high, but that is mainly 
due to the existence of intermediaries. Added to 
this is the fact that the procurement prices are not 
always fairly: placed. For instance, in India the 


Agricultural Prices Commission's or State Govern- ^ 


ments’ recommended wheat prices have not always 
been fully accepted. Procürement has also become 
low because of political effects. Countries resort to 
imports, further aggravating the foreign exchange 
position. If the farmers do not get enough return, 
investment and enthusiasm are bound to fall. Switch- 
ing over to newer crops, simultaneous cultivation of 
several items (pulses, banana, pisciculture), etc, 


‘have improved the picture. With assignment of 
greater social responsibility thé banks and financial ` 


institutions have activised their rural programmes. 


'Still, on the one' hand the agricultural sector in 


such countries are receiving, in general, less credit ' 
compared to the industrial counterpart; and on the 
other mounting overdues are dampening ‘their 


enthusiasm. A change in the socio-political scenario ~ 


is thus awaited. 

- A substantial Portion of Plan funds are moving 
into this sector in countries like India. There agaim 
is the problem of infrastructural and transport 
bottlenecks. Depressed regions- are, therefore,, 
changing at a snail’s pace. Over-urbanisation leads 
to looking to villages for food and industrial re- 
sources. In such a situation one thing being: 
observed in countries like India and China, namely 
inter-sectoral resources flow, deserves appreciation. 
Resources are moving from industry to agriculture ` 
as well. Industry is also getting a vast hitherto 
near- untapped rural market. Fertilizer, pesticides, 


_ consumer goods, etc., are in good demand. Pump- 


set manufacturing gets a boost. Not much. pro-' 
gress has been noticed, however, in the matter of 
technological consolidation of holdings in the LDCs; 


which, keeping in view the poverty-ridden farming - 


class, would have seemed One of the main ways out... 
of the present near-stagnating picture. 

Pulses, in which India still holds a big potentia- 
lity and happens to be the largest producer next 
only to China, remain in less-fertilised, less-itrigated 
soils. It is only recently that a heartening change 
on these fronts is being observed (through pulses- 
village concept, intensive pulses. development ‚рго- 
gramme, rizobium culture, etc). In this year of 
productivity, low productivity in the farm sector 


- can bé countered with greater effort. 


The per capita availability of pulses at 39.1 gm 


. or per capita availability (including imports!) of 


cereals and pulses per day at 459.5 gm in 1981 
(compared to 480.2 gm in 1965) is a disastrous 
portent. With rising population, the higher magni- 
tude of poverty and unemployment would create 
further social tensions. Food: problem is one that 


=_= 


cannot wait for a long time for a solution. 4 


Self-sufficiency in foodgrains and spurt in export) 
trade in agricultural commodities should thus con- 
tinue to be the short-term prescription. m 
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Training. for Rural. Development. Р 


SUDHA V. RAO 


В development is a process which leads to a 

rise in the ability-of the rural people to control: 
their environment, together with a wider distribu- 
tion of benefits resulting from such a control An 
increase in the capacity to deal with the environ- 


ment as well as an increase in access and demand ` 


for benefits would require significant changes in 


rural productivity, reflected in per-acre yield; extent 


of employment, unemployment and under-employ- 
ment; changes in the income distribution and wealth 
and the power structure leading-to the participation 
of the rural people in the local and national decision- 
making process; degree of socio-economic mobility 
and its relationship. to the position of power, prestige 
and status based, on achievement or ascriptive 
qualities; and finally; changes in the beliefs, values; 
perception, skills and attitudes which are favourable 
to the control of their immediate as well as. the 
larger environment.i ` e 

Before designing any programme for rural deve- 
lopment workers, it is necessary to identify the pro- 
blems and needs in personnel training such as the 
catégories of personnel for, whom training program- 
mes are needed — and the: кіла needed. Moreover, 
to identify training needs means above all to under- 
stand the problems that. the development workers 
are facipg in the performance of their tasks. 


A social. anthropological study of a dry village 


called Dalena in Karnataka is a striking example of 
the wide gap that exists between: the. intentions of 
the policy-makers and the implementation of pro- 
posed programmes for development. Major changes 


in Dalena occurred because of state intervention · 


and subsequent development in the wider economy. 


Yet none of these occurrences have made a signi-- 
ficant impact on the social structure of. the village.. 


Multiple forces of change, such as the advent: of 
irrigation, development of a market economy, intro- 
duction of formal health and educational institutions 
and the integration of Dalena into the national 
political system, affected different socio-economic 
categories differently. State legislation outlawed 
discrimination on the basis of caste and. therefore 
caste ceased to be a criterion for access to formal 
education. The state's intended function had been 


to spread benefits equally to all citizens, but in fact 


a majority of governmental measures have helped 
only a small minority оѓ Dalena’s population. More- 
over, an analysis of the interrelationship between the. 


agrarian social structure and rural power composi- - 
tion is heavily, weighted against the poorer and the ' 


disadvantaged sections of the village community. 
This is evident in the following illustration of the 

composition and functioning. of the School Better- 

ment Committee, initiated as a developmental pro- 


Dr. Sudha Rao is Visiting Fellow at the Institute of 
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gramme in the village. Apart from the school 
teacher and other rural development workers, its. 
members are village leaders; elected members of the. 
‘official panchayat with one reserved .seat for the 
representative ofthe local Harijan community. Its’ 
main function is to promote the physical, academic: 
and cultural environment.of the school, but in fact 
this committee exists only in name. ‘None of its ^ 
members have ever attended any of its meetings as а. 
group because of factional rivalry in the village." In 
effect it functions as a one-man committee, with the: 
school headmaster drawing up the minutes of the 


; meeting that never takes place, in order to keep the 
district officials satisfied. The headmaster as a re- 


sult is indifferent towards improving school-com- 
munity relations. Furthermore, he fears playing a 
partisan role between the two factions ih the village, 
since à majority of the village elders and leaders 
not only have contact with the administration but 
kinship ties as well with the yillage of which the 
headmaster is a resident. ` 

Similarly, the appointment of a Harijan on the 
committee signifies that formalisation ofan office 
has not: changed the character of leadership in 
Dalena. The Harijan candidate is selected by the 
leaders in their informal capacity and their nomi- 
nation in effect is accepted by all. Thus, the formal 
sanctioning of an informally made decision conti- 
nues to be the existing pattern of village adminis- 


.tration. This instance exemplifies the continued 


emphasis in the village on ascriptive qualities such 
as caste and socio-economic status and not achieved 
characteristics such as education or appointment to 
a body initiated by the Government. By virtue of 
his birth, the Harijan member's presence on the 
committee, in the perception of the caste leaders, is 
of no significance because of his lowly status in the © 
traditional social hierarchy. Signifióantly, despite 
the ineffectiveness ofthe School Betterment Com- 
mittee as an official. body, all other members with 
the exception of the 'Harijan candidate, are indi- 
viduals of status and power. They exercise consider- 
able influence in village affairs, but they do'this in 
their. capacity as village leaders and/or elders апа. 
not as members of a formal committee or council. 
Other developmental programmes such as adult edu» 
cation classes, balwadis, cooperative society, dairy 
farming, health and agricultural extension, have 
been similarly defeated in their efforts at promoting 
developmental activities. ` 
One can infer from the above examples that 
extensive politicisation in a society which is still at 
the cross-roads of change and continuity, leads to a 
state of non-development in sectors. such as. the 
provision and utilisation of educational and other 
-development facilities.’ In such a society, the соп-. 
cern of leaders at the helm of power is to conserve 
their power through the existing socio-economic 
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‘structure as well as through their contacts with the 
wider political system. Consequently, in Dalena, 


even if development has been extrinsically induced, - 


its acceptance and/or integration has been deter- 
mined not by thé receptivity of the lack of recepti- 
vity among the total village population, but by the 
role played by its leaders. dud ^ E 
'- The above illustrations are an example -of the 
complexities of a rural socio-economic and cultural 
setting, which a rural development worker has to 
contend with. -Under such, conditions, the scope 
for initiating a programme of rural development. is 
unquestionable. It is imperative that rural develop- 
ment programmes and activities--must reach. the. 
large rural clientele, specially the disadvantaged! 
section, who are dispersed across ‘large territories: 
and located in diverse ecological settings. DN 

At present, training for rural development takes; 
place in a variety of institutions, which can be: 
broadly classified as: rural development institutes;: 


agricultural training institutes; organisations train- ` 


ing.in specialised areas such .as education, health: 
and. community development; action-oriented pro-; 
grammes; and programmes of training initiated: by: 
voluntary agencies and research. institutes. Моте-; 
over, development programmes initiated by diffe-: 
rent Ministries have very specific - economic: or. 
social objectives, without much ‘concern for the: 
interrelated needs and interest of. the family as a; 
unit of beneficiary. - j КЕЕ 
An. integrated approach is a commonly accepted, 
goal inrural development, yet'this often. fails to: 
accomplish its basic objectives. Therefore, it is. 
important to ask .what kind of organisational! 
structure is required to provide for the most effec- 
tive implementation of integrated development pro-: 


gramme, what should-be the modality of linking the! , ü 
` (1) What change 18-envisaged, why and. by whom ? 


activities of two or more ‘organisations, what: 
strategy needs to be developed to close the gap 
: , between different objectives and separate activities 
‘being undértaken in the rural areas. Thus, the: 
question of a centralised or а. decentralised: 


approach to the development process assumes high" 


priority: Moreover, it, is generally accepted that ' 
local participation is necessary; those for whom. the, 
programmes are initiated must һауе an opportunity; 
‘to have their ideas considered in the planning and: 
execution of programmes. eee a 
- Therefore, decentralised administration can be; 
the most effective precursor for organising à train-: 
‚ ing programme: for ‘development workers.. This: 
would.enable vertical and horizontal exchanges at: 
different levels between different Ministries and: 
agencies. · It may also lead to a-greater responsibi-" 
lity at lower levels of administration. ‘It is evident, . 
therefore, that integration of rural development 
programmes will not occur: spontaneously but ' will: 
result from an organised and deliberate effort. ^ 
“It is commonly known that the background of! 
most development workers is limited.to a single 
discipline, training for which -is given ‚Ьу a single’ 
- Ministry. Any- attempts at a multi-disciplinary: 


different programmes operating in the: rural areas, ' 
In many instances, the lower level workers -who are. 
24. . 
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closer to the local people are ünable to implement. 
an integrated ‘approach becaise? of the. attitudes of 


Officials at higher levels.. Thus, this leads one-to- ask 


a very.basic question — whether it would be easier 


- to create a new institution which would train solely 
with the aim of integrating the programmes ‘ог. `, 


existing organisations should be utilised to: promote 


this approach. An important aspect of: the decén- · * 
` tralisation of integrated rural development. pro- 
grammes is the involvement of ‘the local. people in * 
'the planning, decision-making, and administration 


ofthe programme. Therefore, any organisational 
structure has to take such participation into consi- 
deration. It could promote local methods to achieve 


ment programmes. l - 


In training for rural development there are certain- 
principles which apply at-all levéls of administra- 


tion. The trainers of trainees should understand the’. 
essential role of local organisation, participation - 
and decision-making’ process, interpretation -of - 
official as well as customary law; base of inequality,- 
exploitation and- oppression, dyfíamics of change in . 
the rural areas, and above all; ап understanding of - 
. political and administrative béhaviour, to aid the’ 
trainees to understatddd how policies are really’ ` 


decided -and impleménted. Moreover, as far as 


` possible, research and training must be linked . 


closely to be mutually, supportive. It is important 
for the.trainers to be Involved in some research in 
order to be more closely attuned to the reality at 


the field level. This type òf methodology would also :. 
clarify the basic link’ bétween productivity, equity, ` 


4 - 


welfare and participation. 

"Therefore; to identify 
and draw up a traiftiig plan, answers аге required 
to a' series. of süpplementary questions such as: 


(2) How is the cHange envisaged, by whom, involv- 
ing what sectors and services and which group of. 
people? (3) Who is affected: by the change and 
how? (4) ‘What factors facilitate or impede the 
attainment оѓ the intended change ? (5) What are: 
the dimensions of change ? (6) Has the change been 


‘achieved? (TÝ Once the change has, been introduced 


and begins to take effect, how does опе cope with- 
changé-and all that ensues from it? 

Training in. 
include d period of internship in rural areds, in 
Order to gain practical experience of the environment. 


in which he/she will be working. ‘This could best бе. 


providéd by regional field operational seminars; this 


is a practical exercise in multi-disciplinary training’ 
.acqüired in the field; by and through actual tasks 


and involving a series of real and concrete problems. 


the. training requirements | 


integrated development should. 


_the agreed upon goals and objectives of the develop-: 


Itis simultaneously an exercise in method and re- . 


'sult demonstration covering different programmes 


and includes an analysis of a given situation and an 


evaluation of activities undertaken. The seminar 


participants may begin their activities by making a 
survey of the-local situation in relation to the objec- 
tives ofa national programme or to the problemes 


efforts:are thawrted because of unfamiliarity with: "that impede implementation of the programme.. At 


the end of this exercise, the trainees could meet in a 


seminar organised at the State level, in which . 


f J 
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Government officials would come directly in contact 
with villdge-level workers. The involvement of the 
village-level workers, administrators at regional, dis- 
trict and block levels and policy-makers in itself 
constitutes’ ап important link in the whole process 
of rural development. 

Rural development as .a -profession for women 
should also be an important aspect of the training 
programme. Apart from , general principles, it 
should involve an understanding and basic know- 
ledge of various social, economic, scientific and 
technological changes and their impact on the lives 
of women in the rural areas; elementary principles 
of health, hygiene and occupational skills. There 


should also be an emphasis on identification ала: 


development of aptitudes and attitudes for problem- 
solving and active participation-in their environ- 
ment. The workers must also try and understand 
how women identify their problems and what are the 
recurring themes of their concern; and how they per- 
ceive themselves in relation to their immediate as 
well as the larger environment. Furthermore, they 
can be trained in the implementation of alternatives 
to the formal system which will offer several paths 
to education and training, which could be adapted 
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importantly, it should be closely linked to the 
social, cultural and economic milieu in which they 
live and work. B 

However, an important criterion in training for 
rural development as a profession for both men and 
women, is the selection procedure. It needs to be 
carefuily worked out for local personnel, in view of 
the existing cáste, class and political power struc- 
ture, inorder to facilitate a uniform pattern off 
development, which does not exclude the disadvant- 


aged section of the population as the beneficiaries 


of the-development process. 

‘Lastly, any programme of training and research 
in integrated rural development must have a built- 
in system of evaluation, to avoid repetition of pro- 
grammes failures. The entire process of collecting 
and disseminating ideas, decision-making, imple- 
mentation and feedback must be viewed as a cir- 
cular process and notas an isolated phenomenon.[ ] 

NOTES 

1. Axinn, George H., “Rural Renaissance— A Perspective 
and a Process in Integrated Communication" in Bringing 
People and Rural Development Together, ed. Lyle Webster, 
1974, p. 20. 

2. Hill-Carr, Roy A., “Тһе Role of Education in Integ- 
id Rural Development Programmes," JIEP, Paris, 1981, 
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Reagan’s MX ( from page 7) 


and American objectives would 
be defeated. Defence Department 
circles in Washington have how- 
ever refused to accept this argu- 
ment and have said there are 
ways to combat the “ріп down.” 


It is therefore clear ‘that the” 


American nuclear strategists who 
are in favour of the Reagan 
Administration Plan see in the 
superiority of their technology 
vis-a-vis the, Soviets an opport- 
unity to make a ‘“‘first strike" a 
credible‘ option. If the 1000 
warheads on the proposed MX 
are , coupled ‘with the 1350 


(3 x 450) and the 550 on the. 


Minuteman ПІ and Minutemar 
Iİ- respectively, then a ratio of 
about two warheads per Soviet 
missile site can be maintained 


and thereby a first strike can be - 


contemplated. If at START, 
the United States offers to dis- 
mantle the Minuteman forces, 
the Soviets cannot reciprocate in 
kind because the MX will still 
‘endow the US with а “геі strike" 
capability. In addition to the 


‘MX, Reagan has asked Congress - 


for 2. 5 billion dollars for work 


to start on the development ofa 


non-nuclear ballistic missile defe- 
nce (BMD). It is clear, that 
as part of the overall strate- 
gic weapon modernisation the 
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_the 


' in West Europe. 


Reagan Administration ‘is now 
forging ahead to combat the 
“vulnerability gap” much like the 
Kennedy Administration did in 
sixties- with the “missile 
гар”. . 3 
The MX is part of the central 
strategic balance. In addition 
there are the so-called interme- 
diate-nuclear forces (INF) based 
Pershing II 
missiles that are to be deployed 
in West Germany by the.end of 
1983 are highly accurate and can 


.reach Soviet military targets in 


less than eight minutes. These 
missiles are to be brought in to 
combat the threat of the Soviet 


SS-20 missiles, some 300 of which 
have been deployed against Euro- - 
pean military targets. Reagan's 
“Zero Option” proposal made im 
December last'year was geared 
towards American refusal to 
deploy Pershing If and Toma-- 
hawk Cruise missiles if the 
Soviets dismantle the SS-20s. The 
Soviets rejected the proposal. 
Pershing Ifs will also endow 
the US with a “‘first strike” capa- 
bility, and coupled with the MX 


' this portends the Soviets putting 


their missiles on a “launch on 
warning" posture. This would be 
destabilising, to say the least. 
(November 29) 


MARX, REAGAN, MOSCOW . 


H 

.In his speech at the Congress 
Donald Regan, US Secretary of 
Finance, with lavish eloquence and. 
invoking the figures ofa report of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, tried to justify Reagan’s 

| course despite the obviously lamen- 
table results: declining production, 
rising uhemployment and growing 
deficit of the Federal budget. 

.The eulogy over, the Republican 
Congressman, Jack Camp, 'called 
Regan’s attention to a couple of 
quotes in order to determine which 
of them reflected the existing state 
of affairs correctly. The Secretary 
readily heard the, quotes read out 
by Camp on questions of finance 
and the role of the Administration 
in conducting the policy of: mone- 
tarism (reduction of money in cir- 
culation which has resulted in rising 


bank rates and is largely responsi- f` 
bie for the recession not only in the 
United States but also in other f 
countries of the capitalist West) Г 
and then said: “I must agree with | - 
the first quote, but I am not clear 
what the second one is about". 

After a pause Camp informed 
the Secretary that the second quote 
was from the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advi- 
sers. AS to the first one it was from 
Capital written by К. Marx in 1867. | 

“You owe no apologies", con- 
cluded the Congressman addressing 
the confused Secretary. “Karl 
Marx was absolutely right. As to 
the policy of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers it doesn’ t 

make much sense to me either.” 

— From Za rubezhom (No. 23, 
1982). 
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| . the problem in depth and by actively 
pleading in public the case for a more 
| : : humane prison system. Не has little to 
Я _ say in favour of the police, but he also 

analyses the conditions which .make 


- r] ) 5 f h een f =f 
Whither Our Legal System? . - The’ basically repressive. character oF 
L à Р x n { 





" the police he attributes to the colonial 
\ | | ' 2 . mode of their organisation aud opera- 
р tion. One can only speculate as to the. 


ANDRE BETEILLE Y. m | = a au dc | | kind of police force we might’ have.. 


created for our turbulent society had · 


` 


we been free from the burden of our 


THE CRISIS OF THE INDIAN powers, so that-people are both apath- Colonial inheritance. » 
LEGAL SYSTEM: by Upendra Baxi; etic towards the law ahd mistrustful The three chapters on prisons are 
Vikas, 1982; pp. xiii + 405; Rs 135. of it. But this -attitude of mistrust is -n0t only packed with information, they 
proressor Upendra Baxi combines the not confined to the poor and the unlet- are written with great feeling. After 

virtues of scholarship with those of tered; all sections of Indian society, presenting a vivid account of the insti- 
active social participation. He is а almost equally mistrust the law. tutionalised use.of torture, the author 
legal scholar whose interests, unlike Professor Baxi attributes much.-of shows the continuity between the pri- 
those of most academic lawyers, are ^ the malaise of the Indian legal system . 5005 of today and those under the 
not exhausted by technical problems to the burden it carries from its colo- ` British. He draws attention to the 
«but extend to cover the broad issues of nial past. “The British Indian model Paradox that, despite the acknowledg- 
social order and social change. As of law-making was а top-down model’; ed success of open prisons, very little 
such, his work is bound to attract the апа ‘The model of law-making adop; - action has been taken to convert closed 
-attention of all those who are interés; - ted in free India is not much different’ ` Prisons into open ones, and indeed · 
ted in law and society in India, not '(p. 45). There is no doubt that colo- very little factual information is avai- 
merely as scholars but as concerned ` nial rule stifled much that was of value lable about the latter. 
and reflective citizens. in our indigenous social life. At the Given the existing state of affairs, 

Most peopie, including academics same time, it will be a mistake to the problem of law feforms is both 
from other fields, find legal scholar-. ignorethe partir played in. liberating large and complex. A full chapter is >, 
ship somewhat heavy going and they it from the grip of onc of the most. op- devoted to the work of the Indian Law 
are easily intimidated by the lawyer’s pressive legal systems devised by the- Commission. Much factual information 
language. Professor Baxi’s manner is ingenuity of man. For all its limita- is provided bere which shows that ‘this 
far from intimidating; it is;.if anything, tions and imperfections, the legal work has been both very varied and 
disarming. He makes no attempt to . system faken over from the West is -very uneven. Professor Baxi takes the 
impose the weight of his scholarship’ perhaps тоге in tune with our present Commission to task for having ignored 
on his readers, seeking instead to ex- aspirations than the system of the the scholarly literature on Indian law 
plain to them what is wrong not only, Dharmashastras. ` Я : produced by Indian jurists, but he 
with the Indian legal system but also While there is a large and growing himself does not make it easy for us to 
with Indian legal scholarship. While body of laws enacted to remedy the know who these Indian jurists are. ' 
this may antagonise the purists among defects, of the.existing social order, The chapter on law reforms .is 
his peers, itis bound to earn him the very little will has been shown in: followed by one on Nyaya Panchayats. 
_sympathy of those concerned with the ^ implementing these laws. Much of our The author has been an untiring advo- 
well-being of the Indian people. `` legislation exists only on paper. Excess cate of the extension of legal access. 

As its title reveals,.the principal, of legislation becomes counterproduc-, His attack on the existing legal system 
concern of the book is with the crisis! ^ tive as people lose faith in the potency as a "colonial system" has to be seen 
of the Indian legal system, and this of law. Once again, itis noteasyto іп this light. However, the institutional 
work is part ofa large endeavour for ‘see how much of this is a legacy of basis of a “participatory” legal system 
exploring alternatives in:development. colonial rule and how much of it is difficult not only to construct but 
Institutional support for the project. derives from an older cultural tradi- even to conceptualise. Professor Baxi's 
on which the book is. based was pro- ‘tion which had encouraged the luxu- . enthusiasm’ for Nyaya Panchayats is 


vided by the Indian Council of Social riant accumulation of.rules in almost ` difficult to share iu -the light of what 
sociologists and social anthropologists 


Science -Research. It is thus in the every sphere of life. E . 
fitnéss of things that the book seeks It is well known that our ‘courtsare һауе revealed about the structure of м 
unable to handle the litigation they are- the contemporary Indian village. And. / 


to combine the lawyer’s perspective 
with that of the social scientist: This ^ called upon to deal with. Arrears keep he himself tells us, despite his enthu- 
adds something to its value although mounting, and the prospect of a more siasm, "*Neither Gandhi nor his 
italso makes it vulnerable to attack efficient and expeditious system of. followers were unaware that they were 
from both sides. ; ‘justice appears remote. In a chapter - positing an ideal picture of" village 
-The book opens with а discussion of entitled ‘The Courts in Crisis’, Pro- self-sufficiency and democracy which 
‚ what the author describes as ‘the crisis fessor. Baxi discusses in detail the had no prospect of acceptance" (p: 
of legitimation of law’. Few will dis- nature of the malady. While he is very 296). 
agree that the Indian legal system does much in spmpathy with the urge to » Although Professor Baxi writes with 


not carry, much conviction with the make legal services more widely avail- ^ both insight and feeling, his book 
Indian peoplé. The factors underlying. able to people, he warns us that *once shows, perhaps inescapably, some of 
this lack of confidence are, however, the movement for provision of adequate · the untidiness that is a characteristic 
many ang diverse. The law that is legal services succeeds even partially, ‚ОЁ the very legal system he writes 
enacted by the legislatures and applied е workload of courts will increase by . about. The book lacksa clear design, 
Љу ће courts is remote not only from ten or twenty times at the very leas? ог, if it has one, it is not very clear 
‘therconcerns of most people but also (р 83). Indeed, throughout the book what that design is. Police atrocities 
from their comprehension. It is not he discusses with great candour the make very good copy, but the attention 
surprising’ that іп а class-divided fresh problems likely to be. created’ by devoted to prisons does seem. dis- 
society the law should serve! the inter- every suggested solution .to existing proportionately large in a book deal- 


ests of some people better than of ones, which makes his arguments ing with so extensive a subject as the 
C Indian legal system. A great deal is 


others; and in India there is diversity, somewhat inconclusive. \ E 
notonly ofclass interests but also of A. large part :of the book is devoted undoubtedly wrong with the Indian і 
to prisons and the police. Professor legal system, but it would be quixotic lx 


cultural orientations. Secondly, ‘those 
who are entrusted with the task of law 
enforcement persistently misuse their 


Baxi here deals with a subject he has to depend simply on greater participa- 
made his very own both by studying Чоп to set everything right.. @ 
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С WOMEN’S. WORLD ~ 


They Can’t Have Their. Say 


i А 





ANJALI DESHPANDE ` 


Can commercial women’s: 
magazines take up serious 
women's issues, switching over 
from their routine fare of recipes, 
hints on beauty care, dress- 
making and other such topics, 
no doubt of special interest to 
many women, but’ which afford. 
very little scope for bringing 
about any awareness among them 
of their, own oppression, not to 
speak of social disparities and 
oppression faced by the larger 
part of the populace? At least 


one such attempt to insert topics 


traditionally not considered to 
be of interest and utility to. 
women, in the age-old. format 
of women’s magazines, failed. 
Thanks to the powerful manage- 
ment and Jack of support by 
women’s groups. 

A case study of an English 
magazine by the Committee for 
Protection of Democratic Rights 
(CPDR), Bombay, has brought 
to light the painstaking effort of n 
a part of the all-women. staff of 
a commercial women's magazine. 
Instead of changing the format 
of the journal, these women deci- 


. ded to put some new wine in old 


bottles. Consequently the nature 
of short stories began to change, 
non-staff counsellors ‘started 
giving unorthodox -advice. on 
martial and related problems. 
Тһе · change reached even the 
culinary features and the idea 
that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach was те- 
placed by a more matter-of fact 
approach to cooking keeping in 
view the time and needs. of a 


! modern woman's life. Even hum- 


2 


our at the cost of women was 
curtailed. 3 
Several new columns showed 
up. The study says: ‘Опе picked 
out news items relating to women 
from daily newspapers fo focus 
readers’ attention on what (good 
and bad, though mostly bad) 
was happening to women, every- 
where. Another looked at that 
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‚ perspective. 


eternal and unisex favourite L 
the Hindi film — and analysed 
new releases from a feminist 


women, while another discussed 
personal law from the women's 
rights point of view. One column 
attempted to demystify mecha- 
nics through simple and practical 
explanations of how things (like 
household gadgets, home elec- 













WOMEN . action has now moved 

from the home to the national 
and international levels, and women 
have also made, their debut in 
space. Despite all. that, bigots are 
busy as ever in countering. the: urge 


‘forward and participate in as many 
activities as they can. | 

Among а number of women orga- 
nisations that have recently come 
up in different fields of activity in 
Lahore, a notable one is Tehriki 
Khwateen, which organised yet 
another successful demonstration, 
топ the, departure of ‘Pakistan’s 
contingent for the ІХ Asiad in 
New Delhi. Earlier, the Tehriki 
Khwateer had demonstrated in sup- 
‘port of the. Palestinian people's 










|] cause. 


: Tebriki Khwateen is run, by a 
committee comprising girls and 
young, well-educated women 
with liberal, views, who are working 
on, a wide ‘spectrum of national 
life. During their demonstration at 
, Lahore airport, the Tehrik members 

and sympathisers gheraoed: the 
Pakistan Olympic Association chief, 
Syed Wajid Ali, who is an indus- 
trial magnate, and asked him why 
he had backed out of the promise 





















sportswomen . in the Pakistan 
' contingent for the Asiad. Pakistani 
women athletes, and sportswomen, 
for sure, were- not excluded for 
any deficiency of standard. The 

exclusion was made only to appease 
|| the obscurantist lobby, whose de- 
_mands are not. only listened to by 
the influentia] ears but are also 
being accepted with little concern 
for the fact that these grossly 
violate not only the principles of 
justice and equity but also the rights 
of a vast majority of citizens. 









A third reviewed 
. books by, for ‘апа or about 


PAK WOMEN PROTEST 


‘some with increasing responsibilities 


in our bonded womenfolk to leap · 


- test has acquired new dimensions, . 


made earlier to include Pakistani ' 


weekly, Lahore, November 18, 1982. 


trical and plumbing systemi, 


‚ cars and two-wheelers) worked. 


Another highlighted women’s 
achievements in sports. A non- 
sexist, non-ethnic, non-com- 
munal, andin other ways non- 
offensive humour column was 
introduced." ` f ; 

. All of it was being directed at 
making middle and upper middle 
class reáders aware of how other 
women, especially those on the 
lower rungs of the class hierarchy 
— Harijans, Adivasis and rural 
women — led their lives, their 
concerns and their problems and 
‘often their own role in the 
oppression of fellow women’. 
Besides, issues with which the 
readers could identify themselves 
were also given prominence 


(Continued on page 30). 





As it is, women are .already find- 
ing the life around’ them more and f, 
more burdensome and  troubie- f 


and diminishing privileges and 
rights, and the problems faced by 
the urban women have multiplied 
several fold. That is why their, pro- 


апа they appear visibly provoked 
at the obscurantism let loose by 
bigots of sorts. tas 

Leading members of the Paki- 
stani contingent, whiJe expressing 
their inability to do anything con- 
crete to help them, did express 
their support to women’s right to 
participate in sports competitions, |. 
including the Asiad. : 
: The 90-minute demonstration 
attracted considerable attention as 
the demonstrators shouted slogans 
in support of their demands, 
drawing attention to the United 
Nations Charter, which Pakistan 
had signed without ' reservations 
but which was not being adhered 
to in regard to women’s rights. ' ' 

Tehriki Khwateen is also con- 
sidering ways and means to make 
its voice heard in the corridors of 
power and has expressed its deter- 
mination not to let the discrimina- 
tion adopted against sportswomen, 
become a precedent and a rule with 
our sports bodies. On the other 
side, the chief of Islami Jamiat-i- 
Talibaat has declared her organi- 
sation’s opposition to the efforts 
of women to participate in sports 
meets watched also by men, in 
accord with the Jammat policy line. 
The Jamiat-i-Talibaat, however, 
favours separate sports grounds for 
girls and women. 


— Husain Nagi in Viewpoint 
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Pages from Satan's Diary | 


' GHULAM RABBANI TABAN 


. ARK Twain was the name 
of that great scholar who 

. for the first ‘time discovered 
some pages of Satan's Diary. 
. He took pains to arrange the 
loose leaves in proper sequence 
and published them. It was 
hailed as the greatest discovery 
of the century and created a 
furore among the academic 
community. Recently another 
scholar, who for the time being 
préfers to remain anonymous, 
discovered some more pages of 
the aforesaid diary. They make 


interesting reading. This is how . 


the narration begins. — 6 
“It has been mentioned before 
that I was in the bushes near the 
Tree of Knowledge when man and 
woman came there. It has also 


been mentioned that I was there 
when they came, after long, long — 


years. They were puzzled .over 
the words Good, Evil, . Death. 
Details of the episode are given 
in foregone pages and need not 
be repeated here. In short they 
_ wanted to consult me. It was in 
this background that I Пай my 
first contact with human beings. 
Later experience showed that 
they are a very ungrateful lot. 
Moreover, their receptive power 
is feeble and memory. is short 
and they have a poor acquain- 
tance with their own history. 
Among the celestial hierarchy 
Vishnu was the first to fully 
grasp this human frailty, Не 
again and again had to assume 


human forms to remind them of . 


their duties and obligations and 
‘implant moral perceptions in 
their foggy heads. 


Iam not in. the habit of pat- 


ting myself on the back but the 


fact remains that I rendered 


yeoman's service to them. It was 
through my good offices that 
they could escape from the 
cramp and suffocating atmos- 
phere of eternal humdrum bliss 
to this gaily dancing planet with 
a wide range of exciting experi- 
ences which could not be made 
comprehensible through. mere 
words. It isan accepted truism 
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_that-a thing outside of the world 
of one’s experience can have 
no meaning for him or her. It 
was here that through experience 
they fully grasped the meaning 
of happiness and, sorrow, love 
and hatred, without which their 
lives were iacomplete. But, as is 
usual with them, they tended to 
forget me and my great services 
and so I hád also to assume 
human forms on many an occa- 
sion to remind them of my -ехіѕ- 
tence and potentialities. There 
is alonglist of' my incarnations 
but I mention here the names of 
some noted ones: 

Attila the Hun 
Genghis Khan - 
Hulaqu Khan 
Tamerlane 
. Adolf Hitler 
1 Menachem Begin 
They represented different 


“climes and different stages in 


social evolution. Whatever ‘their 


` modi operandi, they sharéd a 


tommon goal. All of them were 





‚ be ignored. One may call it'a 
convincing proof of. the success 
of his mission .that while ‘he 18 
dead as Dodo, some of his earst- ` 
while opponénts are keeping his 


spirit alive. His  ghost' still 


: haunts the earth vitiating and 


bedevilling relations between 
West and East, North and South, 


and thus preserving the colourful | 


tradition of brinkmanship, . ~ 

‘Likewise Begin did not sticceed 
in his apparent mission of 
carving out ‘Biblical Israel’, 
but he' did succeed in accomp- 
lishing the complex and. highly 
sophisticated task ‘assigned -to 
him. His . aggression 
Lebanon was what I call recor- 
ded history. Who does not know 
that he invaded 
spread death and destruction on 
all sides, rained phosphorus and 


' cluster-bombs on -civilian popu- 


lation, forced PLO ‘commandos 
to leave Beirut, engineered the 
assassination of Bashir Gemayel, 
treacherously- ‘entered West 


. Beirut and contrived the blood- 


:curdling massacre of thousands 


A 


harbingers of. great upheavals, . ` 


great upsurges, great revolutions 


. which are truly the very essence 


of life and make one.on this 
planet very different from that 
‘tiresome existence of perpetual 
sedation, eternal dawn and ever- 
lasting quietude. How dull a 
discipline human ` history would 


have been if they had not addéd 


colour to it.’ ; 
While talking of history I must 


' correct the erroneous notion that 


itis the version of the ‘Victor. 
This is a pure fabrication, a dis- 
tortion or, in modern idiom, a 


. Yevisjonist approach to history. 


Now everyone knows that Hitler 
was not victorious. Ostensibly 
he suffered a'crushing defeat at 
the hands of his adversaries and 
escaped dangling at the end of 
the executioner's rope by. taking 
his own life. But it is not the 
‘whole truth. Who can deny that 
he was an instrument of far- 
reaching.. changes in the com- 
position of global panorama? 
His contriburion in shaping a 
culture of confrontation cannot 


^ 


of unarmed Palestinians, includ- ` 
ing women and children. All, 


this stuff is meant for school 


‘text-books. But to fully grasp 


against | 


the country, . 


the real significance of his role : 


‘one must read between the lines 


— what I call unrecorded history 


- — which is essential to set the. 


chronicle of a given period in 
proper perspective. It will be- 
come more comprehensible if 


. we journey through the past and 


restructure the story from the 
days of my previous incarnation. 
As Hitler I had to take some 
Stern punitive actions against the 
Jews which generated  wide- 


spread sympathy for them. Now,. 


frankly speaking, I am allergic to 


` the exhibition of cheap emotióna- 
: lity and detest uncalled for inter- 


ference іп my priorities. It,’ 
.therefore, became imperative to - 


effectively counter it. As Begin 
I did all I-could to discredit the 


‘Jews and bring them into con- 


tempt and disrepute. ^. 
` Every incarnation of the 


and discerning free thinkers, has 
been a water-shed — a turning 
point when, in the words of the 
poet, “the old order changeth 


Great. 
Rebel, asI am usually referred : 
‘to by non-conformist intellectuals 


э 


yielding place to new". Begin 
was no exception. In fact he 
strove hard to achieve. this end. 
If my memory does not fail me, 
it was. Romain Rolland who 
declared **when order is injustice, 
disorder is the beginning of 
j justice". Begin translated^it into 
action. His detractors and deni- 


" grators accused him of the worst 


type of strategic . vandalism, 
'savagery, banditry and bringand- 
age. They characterised him as 
a Vampire wallowing in human 
blood. They singled him out as a 
manifestation of diabolic machi- 
nations, conveniently forgetting 
that there. were many’ more 
before him. They called him a 
maniac, little realising that 
there was a set purpose in his 
madness. In fact, I find myself 
rather in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. Praising Begins amounts to 
, a sort of self-praise which is not 


to my liking, still to put the 
record straight I must admit that 
he broke all the previous records 
of Satanic perfidy and turbulence 
set by his predecessors over the 
ages. Even his detractors did not 
attribute lack of cognition and 
perception to him. He knew that 
only strong action could Іеай to 
Strong reaction. Later develop- 
ments testified to the correctness 
of his approach. Rumblings of 
an approaching storm’ became 
louder and louder in Israel. 
Popular conscience asserted itself 
—David took up the sling against 
Goliath. On the other hand, 
.Arabs were shaken out of their 
stupor. Conventional politics 
lost its momentum. The Middle 
East presented the rare scenario 
of common people stealing a 
march over their good-for-noth- 
ing rulers. i 
My narration is nearing the 


end, but before concluding T 
must remind my readers that my 
task.is by no means compléte. I 
will have to continue the exer- 
cise of assuming human forms 
again and again and contribute 
my mite towards making this 
planet a place worth living in. 
A dull and prosiac life of abiding 
peace and tranquillity is alien to 
human nature. It hardly leaves 
any room for joie-de-vivre. Peo- 
ple are sick of it. Preparations 
are afoot for my reception. In- 
frastructüre has ‘been carefully 
constructed. I honestly feel fire- 
works are needed to alleviate the 
gloomy tedium of a static life 
shorn of its native dynamism." 
P.S. For obvious reasons so 
far my activities Were confined 
to the Old World. Fairness. 
demands that light now shine 
forth from the horizon of the 
New World. 





Social Policy and Employment 


Some aspects of the problem 
of rising unemployment in the 
' world are discussed by Francis 
Blanchard, Director-General, 
International Labour Office, in 
an interview to Development 
. Forum, journal published by 
the United Nations University 
and the Division of Economic 
and Social Information (Vol. X 
' No. 8, 1982) - 

Dealing with social policy as 
an instrument for creating 

~ Jobs, Blanchard says: ` 
. ]t is not readily recognised 
that social policy can create jobs. 
There аге many worthy people 
who believe that socia]. progress 
can be achieved only through 
economic - progress,. and social 
progress is merely a side-effect. 
I maintain that activities of a 
social nature can have reper- 
cussions in the economic sphere 
and on employment in particu- 

lar. 

"There are three ways iu which 
social policy sbould contribute 
to economic progress, to job cre- 
ation and to increased produc- 
tivity. + T2 
V The first consists -of the view 
that a.sound social policy, one ` 
that is well designed. and cohe- 
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rent, contributes to stability. We : 


have reached a stage at which 
the destabilisation of society is 


something to be feared and we | 


should not neglect this problem 
of stability, in the broadest sénse 
of the term. 2" 

The second way lies in preven- 
tion. To give a simple example, 
we at the International Labour 
Office have calculated that occu- 
pational accidents in the indus- 
trialised countries absorb four 
per cent of the gross national 
product, which is enormous. A 
further example: a good labour 
relations between the economic 
agents, both in the private and 
in the public sector,. constitute 
prevention just as there is preven- 
tion of occupational accidents. 

Coming to the third way, there. 


are all the socially inspired and . 


positive means of contributing to 
economic development and em- 
ployment creation. I am thinking 
here quite simply of the political 


choices that governments, and. 
particularly those of the Third . 


World, have to make when they 
consider their economic develop- 
ment plans and when they opt, 
as in the sasé of Tanzania despite 
its difficulties, to create very 
simple jobs to provide-work and 


iy 


‘to try, by these very measures, to ` - 


be less dependent on the outside 
world for their food. 

Training, too, is part of this 
third way. The correlation bet- 
ween the level of training and 
productivity is obvious. , Training ` 
is expensive but represents a 
necessary investment if very high 
production and productivity аге . 
being aimed at, since they call for - 
skilled manpower. ` 

There is’ а third example -I 
should like to give. At the ILO, 
we have noticed a strange pheno- 
menon. In the countries which . 
call themselves poor, and which 
are poor, one sees here and 
there social security schemes with 
vast amounts of money which, if 


well administered and well invest- 


ed, could contribute to economic 
development. 

In short, in these three ways 1 
maintain that social policy can 
play its part in economic deve- 


' lopment and contribute to job 


creation. 


` 


y 





CORRECTION 


In the communication under the 
caption “Creating” and ''Destroy- 
ing" Energy, Mainstream (November ` 
27, 1982), in the opening sentence, 
after the word ''destroyed" please - 
read: and also created". The 
writer’s address is 75, Darya Ganj, 
New Delhi and not 17, Darya Ganj 
as given. 
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| APPEAL 


Е, freedom fighters and. social 
workers of Bengal, -have been 


watching with great anxiety and - 


dismay, the worsening situation in- 
Punjab. ` 
“The glorious saga of sacrifice. of 
the people of Punjab, consisting of 
all communities, Hindus, Sikhs, · 
Muslims and others is in the process 
of being tarnished by the’ anti-na- 
tional slogan of Khalistan inspired 
and abetted. by foreign powers. 
When the Government of India, in 
co-operation with almost all the 
Opposition parties has beer showing 
maximum consideration to satisfy 
the religious demands of-Akali Dal, 
the extremists аге challenging 


ANGUISH OVER PUNJAB 


Indian nationalism nourished by the 
martyrs of Punjab. They put for- . 
ward impossible demands to 
establish a parallel centre.of power 
within the precincts of religious 


temples. This would be an insult їо . 


the memory of the thousands of 
martyrs of Punjab. ` 
We appeal to the freedom fighters 
of Punjab іп! géneral and to our 
Sikh comrades in' particular to resist 
and defeat this anti-national divisive 
force called Khalistan, so that the 
memories of Guru Nanak, of Sardar 
Bhagat Singh, Kartar Singh Saraba 
and Udham Singh, may remain un- 
sullied in the hearts of millions of 
freedom-loving Indian people. 


2 


Aswini Ganguly, Panchanan Chakr- 
varty, Ganesh Ghosh, Suniti Ghosh, 


! Bina Bhowmick, _ Jyotish Bhowmick, 


Benode Datta, Khushu Datta Ray, 
Bangeswar Ray» Ranadhir Dasgupta, | - 
Satyabrata Chakravarty,’ Kali De, 
Samarendra Ghosh, Narayan Biswas, 
Probodh: Ray, K.P. Ghosh, Parul |. 
Mukhopadhyay, . Balwant Singh, 
Suraj Prasad Anand, Purnananda: 
Dasgupta, Jagadish Chattopadhyay,‘| ` 
Dinesh Ghatak, Santimay Ray, 
Adwaita Datta, Ajit Ganguly, Kiran 
Das, Sambhu Bose, Prafulla Gupta, 
Sirazul Huq, ‘Saifuddin, Kashmiri, | 
Benu Dhar,” Jyotirindra Dasgupta, 
Manohar Mukhopadhyay, Phutrenu |. 
Guha, Kamala’ Mukhopadhyay and 
Kalpana Joshi. ion 
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Autonomy and Akalis 
(Contd. from page 12) 
covering. Kulaks and other landed vested interests 
are mostly Sikhs in Punjab. Class demands and 
religious demands get mixed up and that comes in 


handy. І 
А ‘section of the Akali leadership which has also 


\ 


developed considerable industrial interests seems to.: 


be realising that the weapon can prove dangerous 
too. It can help and has helped the extremists and 
separatists: But they are too timid to criticise and 


expose the extremist ideology, to clearly and sharp- - 
ly demarcate themselves from separatists and funda- · 


mentalists, to come out.in favour of separation of 
religion and politics. | eae " 

They are unable.to do this.even when they allege 
with some truth that the ruling Congress(I) itself 


‚ orits factions for short-term partisan gains have. 


been encouraging the extremists. | 
The Left wants to help the moderates amongst^ 
the Akali leaders to gather courage and to adopt 
and openly stand by a secular outlook. It can do: 
so only if it runs'a much bigger campaign than it 
has done hitherto among the Sikh toiling peasants 
as to why they, in the interests of Sikhs themselves, 
should actively work for separating religion from 
politics and should actively come out against forces 
of Sikh separatism and fundamentalism. The policy 
6f moderate Akali leaders to try‘to use extremists 
for increasing pressure on the Government needs 
also to be exposed. ' ` 
‚ All this will remain an important job for the Left 
in Punjab for quite some time to come, whatever 
may be the outcome of the negotiations between 
the, Akalis and the Government ‘of India.: Like 
many others, we very much wish that there is 
a settlement on a principled basis. L] | 


_‘traditiohally thought 


Women’s World ( from page 27) 
through features discussing topi- 
cal social and at. times even 
political issues, $0 that .readers 
not addicted to newspapers could . 
be up to date with the news. 

But the efforts soon faced con- 
certed resistance from the 
‘management, especially when the 
staff tried to move into areas not 
of as. 
women’s issues’. For example, 
in 1978, when widespread labour 
unrest in Bombay had become a 
major national issue, a two-part 
feature was planned to present 
the issue from’ both points. 
of view — representatives of 
managements ~and organised 
workers were interviewed. The 


30 д i \ 


articles were ready for thé press 
when they were scuttled: the 


' management of the magazine felt 
they didn’t belong in a women’s ` 


magazine. | | / 

A ‘watchdog’ column designed 
to draw attention to infringe- 
ments of democratic, rights was 


at first’ agreed їо but later can- 


celled for the same reasons,- Ап 
annual analysis of the Union 
Budget was abruptly stopped 
after the first. in the series had 


appeared. Even "women's issues. 


that were subject ‘to controversy 
were censored. - An ` assigned 


article on the'strugglé against: 


sexual segregation in a -college 
run by е Bohras, which was 


adversely affecting the education - 


+ 


of both boys and girls, was not. 
published, because an old-timer 
on the staff.suggested to the 
management that it would in- 
furiate the: Syedna and cause 
trouble for the magazine. 
Gradually the magazine swung 
back to its traditiogal text spiced 


. with 'sexist humour recipes for 


murg musallams. Тһе lack of 
numerical strength of the pro- 
changers also contributed to this 
failure, but it is a moot question 
whether they could have carried 
out the changes if they had been 
more in number, whether the 
commercial interests of the 
journal would not. have ulti-/ 
mately prevailed over the 
women's cause. L] ^ -7 
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I do believe that. the vast majoriry.-of. the people in every "country 
want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, 
we have fo face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 
_ is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced 
that we shall never settle this "question by war or by. a mental approach 
which а war and prepares for it. 


I ат equally convinced that if we aim .at right ends, right means 

`- must be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. That Was 

‚ the lesson which our great leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in 
India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his.. 

message still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long. past a great son 

of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world. - 

today that is the is practical victory. a other way will lead to 
disaster. | "- | | 
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— Jawaharlal “Netra in UN General ee 1960 


"LET US-BUILD THE NATION AS A BULWARK OF 
PEACE, AND INVOLVE ALL THE PEOPLE ` 
? IN THIS TASK 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK B 


— 
LL EL 


Saving Whose Face ? 


Wimour the least shred of justification, 
the Centre has once again gone-in for 
‚ а dangerously confrontationist stand in 


relation to the entire community of the. 


. Fourth Estate. , 


The Union Information and Broadcast-- 


ing Minister, N.K.P. Salve, despite the 
' promising start he made by having three 
rounds of talks with representative organi- 


sations of the press over the two pieces of . 


legislation together known as the Bihar 
Press Bill, failed finally by deciding to 
refer it back to the Bihar Government with 
some recommendations for amending it. 
By being unable to agree to the scrapping 
of the Bill itself, neither Salve nor the 


Union Government às a whole сап Бе said : 


to have come out with flying colours.. 

; The Centre's decision to return the Bill 

\ to the Bihar Government with “recom- 
mendations” for amendment can hardly be 

: said to be sensible or honest: if anything, 
it will be taken by the'public at large’ that 
even after conceding that the Bill suffered 
from serious flaws, the Centre's whole 
game is to somehow save the face of 
Bihar’s Chief Minister. Jagannath Mishra 
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оп his part has only been provocative 
when, after promptly accepting Salve's 
recommendations, he delivered gratuitous 
homilies about “‘self-discipline”, “code of 
conduct" and so on. For, the *recommen- 
dations" clearly show that the Union 
,Government realises the legitimacy and 
“correctness of the protest from. the press 
and the public against the Bihar Govern- 
ment’s obnoxious Bill. It is by no means 
clear — if one leaves aside political con- 
siderations and the compulsion presumably 
felt by the Congress-I leadership to protect 
Jagannath Mishra— why the State Govern- 
ment should not have been asked to scrap 
the Bill as suggested by the representatives 
of the newspaper organisations who adduc- 
ed logical reasons for such a course,’ and 
even went to the extent of urging that this 
suggestion be sent to the Bihar Govern- 
ment along with the Centre's own “recom- 
mendations”. | 
What are these “recommendations”? 
First, that the word “‘scurrilous” should be 
so defined as to leave no room for misuse 
of the proposed law. Second, that any 
action taken under the head of “scurri- 
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lous” writing should be confined to the 
printer, the publisher, the writer “and the 
editor, and not cover all and sundry- from 
vendors to readers to advertisers to even 
possessors of copies of the newspaper or 
‚ periodical concerned. Third, that offences 
under this head should be. made bailable 
and non-cognisable — just the reverse .of 
what Mishra’s infamous Bill provides for. 
And.fourth, that only a, First Class Judi- 
cial Magistrate, and not an Executive 


Magistrate, should be allowed tö deal ‘with 


the alleged offences — again nullifying. the 
major change in the Central Code which 
the Bihar Government wanted to-make in 
order to place extraordinary powers in the 


hands of magistrates and police’ officers. - 


under its own control. 

Once it is conceded that. the major 
objections raised by journalists and other 
sections of public opinion are correct, 
where was the need to suggest alterations 
in the Bill instead of merely asking for its 
being scrapped? Jagannath Mishra has 
promptly declared that Һе will get the 
amendments through — a declaration that 
only means he is grateful that his face has 
been saved by the Centre. If the amend- 
ments recommended are incorporated in 
the Bill, what is left will not provide the 
State Government greater powers than it 
already has under the existing ‘Codes, the 
IPC and the CrPC. 


If Mishra had been honest he would 


have said so and offered to withdraw the 
Bill. Now he can continue to pretend 
that there was some point in the move he 
made against the press and that he is 
interested only in dealing with the “yellow 
press". In fact he has made the ridiculous 
claim that his mighty efforts have awaken- 
ed the press asa whole to the “yellow” 
peril. Reports have already been publi- 
shed in a section of the press about the 
patronage Mishra'and his Government 
have been extending to the “yellow press". 
It is hardly for such people to deliver 


sermons to the press about its.conduct, 
especially when they have not been in а. 


position, despite demands all round, to 
produce a shred of evidence to substantiate: 
their allegations about ‘“‘scurrilous”. writing 
or to prosecute anyone under existing 
laws or even to make a complaint to the 


`2 


Press Council which is there . precisely to 
"go into sich cases and. give its verdict. 

. One view is that even with the recom- 
mended amendments the Bill will still 


remain a threat to free functioning of the. 
„press, with the State Government, in à': 


position to.take recourse to legal hair- 
splitting to harass and intimidate journa- 


lists and muzzle newspapers апа” periodi- · 


-cals that have the guts not to,toe the line 


of the powers-that-be. There is substance in these 


fears. This view is strengthened “by the continüing 
hostile attitude of the Mishra Government to jour- 
nalists who have .been critical of its functioning in 
one aspect or another. The provocative cancellation 
of accreditation cards of a large number of journa- 
lists who had returned them only in protést against 
‘the Bihar Press Bill; illustrates the belligerent átti- 
tude of the Státe Government. ; 
The simple truth is that there is no need for the 
Bihar Press Bill, and both the Central and State 
Governments know this. Yet the. Centre, wants to 
save the face of Jagannath Mishra and the latter is 
grateful for the gesture of support. The motivations 
are .obvious. 
After the nationwide moyement that came up in 
the wake of the Bihar Press Bill embracing all sec- 
tions of democratic opinion, it was expected that 
the very idea of negotiation that Salve on,.taking 


- charge of the portfolio ‘of Information and Broad- 
‘casting mooted would enable the Government to 


find a decent way out of the mess created by Jagan- 
path Mishra. The representatives of the press with 
the exception of the Editors’ Guild responded to the 
invitation for what was expected to be purposeful 
discussion. Now, by sticking obdurately to the 
retention of the Bill, the Centre has only strengthen- 
ed the hands of those, like the Editors' Guild, who 
boycotted the talks and weakened the position of 
those who were in favour of a reasonably acceptable 
relationship between the media and the Government. 

As has been pointed out in «these columns earlier, 
the Bihar Billis untenable on principle. The very 


Й 


question of the wisdom of empowering. State А 


Governments to assume draconian powers to mount 
an offensive against non-conforming sections of the 
press needs to be gone into without delay. The 
Centre would be well advised to initiate a national 
debate on this aspect culminating in necessary amend- 
ment of the Constitution... Meanwhile,- it would 
also be well advised to' ask Jagannath Mishra to 
sleep over the Bill and then scrap it at an appro- 
priate time. The point is that it should not come 
back in any form in search of Presidential-assent. 


As for the “yellow press”, it can be identified and - 


action taken with the cooperation of the press -as а 
whole and the public, even where yellow journalism 
has the backing and material support of politicians 
and State Governments like J agannath Mishra’s. 

By trying to save Jagannath Mishra’s ugly face, 
the Centre is only succeeding in blackening its own. 


December 8 C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Follow-Up 
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of М 
Asiad 
NC. 


TI^ the midst of the murky goings- 
*-oniin political life, it ‘was 
refreshing to find.a massive get- 
together of five thousand sports- 
men and women from кра 
three nations participating. . 

various games, a rare festival Sof 


г peace and friendship. Although 


there were ‘episodes of tension 
— as between Iran and Iraq 
reflecting the ‘state of war bet- 


' ween the two countries — ‘these 


were minor in comparison to the 
overpowering impact of amity 
stretching from the near-Arctic 


. cold of North Korea to the tropi- 


- themselves. 


cal desert sands of Arabia. 

It was ап amazing experience 
to watch the four countries from 
the north-east ‘corner of this 
continent — "China, Japan and 
the two Koreds — bagging the 
largest number of medals among 
Beyond ‘this East 
‘Asian monopoly, India, standing 


fifth, topped the rest of Asia, а 


Ae 


reasonably commendable achieve- 


ment. At the same ‘time India’s 


‘dismal show іп hockey, deser- 


- 


vedly trounced’ аз it was фу 
Pakistan’ & brilliant performance; 


- brings ‘out the weakness in the 


management of our ‘sports having 


a-deleterious effect in ‘branches 
in which India was for long тё 


- garded:as traditionally superior. 


which: helped the favoured con- . 


- Now that the Asian ‘Gaines 
are over, it is the right moment 
to. reflect upon certain ‘aspects 
of the ‘entire exercise and the 
long-range - potentialities: that 
need to be exploited in promot- 


ing this important branch | of | 


national endeavour. \ 

-At the construction stage оға 
the infra-structure for the Абай, 
there was a justified -outcry 
against reckless’ wastage, most of 
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"| — were 


\ 


tractors to line their own poc- 
kets, while the workers—the real 
builders of the magnificent stadia 
and the beautiful Games Village 
treated ` like bonded 
labour. 
” When the Games festival stai- 
ted, public atiention was natur- 
ally diverted from the construc- 
tions to the actual management 
ofthe huge operation. Despite 
all the difficultiés, the job was 
done splendidly. "Bien the ‘bit: 
terest ‘critics of the Asiad would 
have to concede that its 'execu- 
tion was magnificent. From the 
superb opening ceremony right 
through all the games, the hos- 
pitality artangements and public 
relatiohs exercise right up to the 
jtouching ceremony at the very 
епа bringing to a moving close 
a fortnight of high spirits amidst 
tense but largely friendly com- 


petition — there was no hitch ’ 


worth recording, ‘ho ‘bungling 
that could catch the eye, no bit- 
terness, no misunderstanding. It 


` was a tough assignment brillian- 


tly. executed. 

The Indian athletes, in many 
cases, showed ‘great ‘promise; at 
the same time, one ‘could discern 
conspicuous lack ‘of sustained 
training. There have been many 
complaints about coaching and 
practice facilities not being avail- 
able to many of them. Our 
sports ‘organisations, studded 
with luminaries, have in: many 

\ cases been riddled with factional 
politics. They are by: no means 
capable of ‘providing the néces- 
saty ‘encouragement or ameni- 
ties for the making оѓ fine 
athletes. 

The-construction ‘of the Asiad 
complexes side ‘by side with the 
experience .gainéd ‘during the 
Games therefore make it incur 
bent upon the Government to 
harness both these for encoutage- 
ment and training of our youth 
in different ‘branches of sports. 
Both discipline and proficiency 
can be attained by having а 'cón- 
certed policy for which the Asiad 


facilities and experience may be* 


gainfully exploited. t 

Kt is therefore riecessary that 
the Goverhment їп consultation 
` with persons distinguished in dif- 
ferérit walks of ‘life — from 
Education to Defence — immedi- 
atély "worked out a national 


policy for sports. There has to ` 
be perspective thinking in this 
branch of human endeavour in 


. Which every civilisation — from 


the early Greek to the” modern 
Socialist — has over and over 
again emphasised ‘the ‘time- 
honoured ideal, mens sana in 


, corpore sano. If our system of 


education has many shortcom- 
ings — as admittedly it has — 
there is no reason why at ‘east 
a part of it cannot be salvaged 
by such outdoor pursuits as 
sports. If the community ‘of 
youth is in a state of unrest that 
should be all the more reason ‘for 
the formulation of a "national 
policy of sports which. is bound 
to attract a large section of the 
youth. 

Along with a national policy 
ofsports, the Government may 
also consider the idea of setting 
up an autonomous corporation 
charged with the responsibilityof 
promoting different branches of 
athletics. Already there has‘come 
up the suggestion for having 4 
separate Ministry of Sports. But 
experience has shown that a 
Ministry tends (о Бе hide-bound 
by red ‘tape and bureaucratisa* 
tion. In contrast, there is advan- 
tage in having an autonomous 
corporation where initiatives 
‘from non-official agencies ‘can 
marry those coming from the 
official ‘side.’ 

Meanwhile, the Asiad complex 
should ‘be kept intact earmarked 
to be handed over to the pro- 
posed autonomous body. There 
are reports about selling off some 
of the structures‘ for privaté 
hotels or leasing them to different 
agencies, both official and non- 
oficial. These must stop ‘until 
the'Government has worked out 
a ‘clear policy om sports. 

Side by side, the Centre should 
help the State Governments to 
set up similar complexes on a 
scale commensurate, with their 
requirements. Many scherhes are 
being talked‘about for the ‘con- 
solidatión of national integration. 
Why should not sports be taken 
up seriously for the ‘same laud- 
able objective? The Asiad Fort- 
night has amply demonstrated 
that games could be a great 
unifier among nations. Let this 
be followed within.our nation ‘as 
‘well. (December A 


West Asian Peace: `` 


Indian Limitations 


OUR. DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT. i 


[ссн water has flowed down 

the Nile and the Ganga’ 
since the halcyon days of the 
Nasser-Nehru period of Indo- 
Egyptian camaraderie. The 
warmth of those days can proba- 
bly be resurrected only . with. 
difficulty since political perspec- 
tives and : perceptions, especially 
in' regard to ће respective re- 
gions and the world itself; have 
altered significantly in the inter- 
rugnum. The Sadat era was. 
marked Бу a cool, albeit correct, 
Indian response,. but the chasm 


widened/ after the Camp David . 


E 


agreement to which New Delhi: 
never really warmed up. . ` 
President Hosni Mubarak has 
been . trying, from the day he 
stepped into Sadat's shoes, to 
end 'the isolation which the 
Camp David accord forced 
Egypt^to suffer. Towards that, 
end, he has -been striving io 
restore Egypt's once-pre-eminent 
position in the Arab world and 
in the. Nonaligned Movement.. 
Mindful of the clout which.India 
enjoys in.both, Mubarak aims to 
keep New Delhi fully posted with 
his moves and counter-moves -on 
the West Asian chessboard. This 
he has done with some degree 
of far-sightedness; New Delhi’s 
cockles were really warmed when 
he despatched his State Minister 
for Foreign , Affairs, Boutros 


Ghali, to India immediately after ` 


assuming the Presidency. \ Cairo 
left no room for doubt that the 
Boutros Ghali mission was basi- 
cally a fence-mending mission. 
Last week, Mubarak himself 
flew down für talks with Indira 
Gandhi, thus reinforcing the 
Egyptian ‘interest in using the 
Indian clout to pave the way for 
his speedy return to the Arab 
and. nonaligned mainstreams. 
The Indian response was cautious 
in regard to the former, and. 
predictably warm and positive in 
regard to. the latter. - However; 
in respect .of bilateral relations, 
~ the approach of the two coun- 


5 ! ` ; 
iii was -uninhibited by the 
differing , perceptions on global 
affairs, 
power. rivalries in the 
national arena. 
revival of the Indo-Egyptian 
Joint- Commission may , well 
symbolise the introduction of 
greater seriousness on the part 


_of both, -countries їп making 
bilateral cooperation 1 more mean: - 


ingfü. —— 


Coming closely on the heels of | ‚ 


President Mitterrand’s visits to 
Cairo and then to New Delhi, 
Mubarak’s visit had its own logic 
and imperative. . Both the Presi- 
dents appeared keen to elicit 
‘Indian reaction to the draft pro- 
posals for West Asian peace 


which they had jointly authored 


and presented to the Security 
Council. Although neither speci- 
fically | ‘sought - India’s endorse- 
ment of the draft resolution, now 
known as “the Franco-Egyptian 
initiative", it was clear that each 
of them looked forward to a 


.good certificate from Indira . 


Gandhi if only because it would 
have enabled them to sell the 
draft as the ' most eminently re- 
asonable peace effort to date. In 
the event,, short of commending 
itas the ‘most hopeful of all re- 
cent peace initiatives, Indira 
Gandhi. welcomed it 
another inducement. to all the 
parties . concerned 'to initiate а 
process of negotiation. and con- 
ciliation. 


‚ The best selling point of. the. 


Franco-Egyptian proposal is the 
clause calling-for mutual and 
simultaneous, recognition Бу 


Israel ` and the PLO, although. 


Mubarak himself has sought to 
dilute the importance of the pro- 


vision by suggesting, at a press, 
conference in Саіго ‘оп the eve of . 


his.departure for New Delhi, that 


- the PLO should persuade ‘itself 
-to recognise the.“‘right of Israel 


to exist” even without a similar 
gesture from:Tel Aviv. He pro- 


vided the PLO a line of retreat - 


` 


particularly . the super-: 
inter- |. 
The ргорбѕей 


as yet. ` 


by stipulating that it could’ with: | 
draw recognition in case Israel 
‘failed to match the gesture ог. 


the peace efforts failed. · The 
PLO, admittedly, is currently in 


tion from Beirut, dependent’ now 
more on Arab support and world 
opinion than on its own limited 
leverage, anxious to keep all . 
available options open, the PLO 


‘leadership ‘has yet to pronounce 


on the Franco- "Egyptian 'offer. “At 
the same time, it is cautious to 
the point of being ambivalent in 
reacting to the September ‘initia- 


tive of President Reagan and the - 


subsequent '*Final Declaration” 
of the' Arab Summit at Fez. ; `` 

“Mitterrand and Mubarak have 
commended their proposals as 


a difficult situation. Pushed: into | 
a corner, both: physically and. 
psychologically, after its evacua- ~ 


offering a quick and prestigious ~ 


way out for’both the PLO and 
Israel. This may well be so, pro- 


‘vided Israel signifies its williag- 


ness to play the game according | 
to the rules. There are many: 
ingredients’ fundamental to a 
satisfactory West Asian : settle-. 


ment. The foremost among them . 


is an Arab.consensus, and this 
can come about only if the other 


‚ ingredients are accepted, namely, 


the withdrawal by Israel from all ` 
‘territories occupied since 1967, 
the dismantlement of the Jewish 
settlements; evacuation from the 


West Bank and’ the Gaza Strip, . 
. and the creation of an indepen- 


dent State of Palestine: after. the , 
legitimate exercise of self-deter- 
mination by the Palestinians. The 
recognition of Israel by the PLO 
is relatively easy; Yasser Arafat 
has already, and tacitly, accepted 
the proposition at Fez Summit. 
For that matter, there has. of 
late been enough evidence ' {о> 
project an Arab acceptance of the 
reality of. Israel. What is more 
difficult to accomplish is to bring 
Israel to the negotiating table on: 
the - say-so of. peace-makers, - 
whether ` it. be France Ог 
Egypt or President Reagan. Israel 
has not manifested any desire to 
be responsive to reason till now, 
and when even the Ámericans are 
despairing, what hopes can others 
entertain? 

The PLO has had йбой reason 


to reject ће Reagan Plan. out- 


2 . (Continued on. page. 30) 
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GATT: From a System : 
to a Моп-ѕуѕќет` - | 


С. RAGHAVAN , зз 7; 


ATT is often described, slightly erroneously, as an 
^ ‘agreement’ and а ‘contract’ between signatories 
with rights.and obligations, and operating in a 
multilateral framework based on the most-favoured- 
nation principle. ў ЖОНЕ . eae 
` This has long been challenged by some legal 
experts, if for no other reason than that it is at best 
a ‘provisional treaty’ non-enfórceable in domestic 
law, and whose international enforceability rests on 
the jungle law concept of ‘retaliation’. E 

After the 1979 Tokyo round Multilateral. Trade 
Negotiation (MTN) agreements and arrangements, 
UNCTAD has suggested GATT has.become an 
‘organisation’ providing secretariat facilities for 
negotiation of trade agreements that are not based 
on any common set of principles, but simply on the 
general characteristic of being ‘legally binding’. But 
after the ministerial meeting that ended on Novem- 
ber 29, GATT can now best Бе described as. ап 
organisation presiding over a multilateral trading 
‘non-system’ based not on ‘legally binding obliga- 
tions’ but on a ‘best endeavour’ clause doctrine: of 


international law. The post-war world was seen as: 


resting on/the twin pillars of the monetary system 
in the IMF and the trading system in GATT. 
‘Both are now non-systems, though their high priests 
may not accept: it or recognise it, as in the tale 
of the emperor’s.clothes. : . 

* Being a provisional treaty for 35 years, GATT 
rests on the basis of governments agreeing to carry 
out its provisions, without formally ratifying and 
committing ‘themselves. ^Shorn..of verbiage, the 
Ministers assembled їп GATT have now solemnly 
‘decided’ to reaffirm their commitment to abide: by 
their GATT obligations, and in the next para have 
gone on to undertake in their work programme “о 
make determined efforts! that future policies and 
measures are consistent with GATT. й 

‘Despite the disarry of the GATT meeting, and 
the US-EEC-Japan tensions and-open disputes, the 
GATT secretariat and the diplomats are trying to 


reassure themselves and, the, world, about having. 


‘prevented an open breakdown and an open acknow- 
ledgement that there is no longer апу multilateral 
framework, and that the world is returning to- the 
bilateralism of the 30s, and that though: there was 
disagreement Оп cures, there was-at least. unanimity 
on diagnosis of ills. Z "M a 

, They do have a point, and the world perhaps. has 
to be thankful for small mercies: But what is des- 
cribed as ‘diagnosis’ of the ills.is no more than a 
catalogue of the symptoms,.and treating the symp- 





` The author is Correspondent of Inter Press Service.| - 
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toms does not cure the disease — neither іп Westetit 
nor in Oriental medicine. i < 
- ‘Launched іп. 1981, in slightly different circums- 
tances — and principally intended then for the US; 
BEC апа: Japan to talk among themselves quietly 
under the'cloak of the: meeting.— the preparatory 
work during the last seven or eight months has been 
. enveloped in acute disputes and tensions among Ше 
three. Normaily they have a joint position and 
unity against the Third World, but as frictions piled 
‘up, the, USA made it clear that unity against the 
South was all right, but that did not mean mutual 
disputes would not be aired. This queered the pitch 
for the meeting. ` : 
' Canada was the chairman of the preparatory 
‘committee and’ Canadian Foreign „Minister 
MacEachen presided over the ministerial meeting. 
` The preparatory work and the meeting have pretty 
' much. bruised the Canadian image, sedulously pro- 
pàgated, of a pro-Third World position. Not only 
Third’ World countries, but the EEC and Europe, 
Хх tlie Canadian role as basically supportive of the 
A. C | AS 
`- At the end of it all, both the USA and the EEC . 
` emerged considerably bruised from the bitter slang- ` 
ing matches between them, conducted at various 
levels, but mostly through the media. Japan kept à 
low profile and-thus escaped, but its disputes with 
the EEC, which has been having so-called Article 23 
consultations, will soon resume with the Europeans 
determined to use it to shut off Japanese exports 
into Europe. ' ' 
No one can be sure whether. a .trade ‘war would 
have ‘been inevitable if the ministerial meeting had 


. not taken place or not adopted a declaration, nor 


' can one be sure that one will not be started now. 
` But on balance, the ministerial, meeting resulted 
in thé Third'Worid coming out with some gains of 
sorts, that:could be useful ifa trade war does not 
„erupt and the rich countries want to keep'going 
thé patchwork non-system. : AA S sd 
In.terms;of personalities, a few came out ‘with 
enhanced ‘reputations. Among these were India's 
Bhagirath Lal-Das, Chairman of the GATT Council, 
who managed іп 15 days before the ‘actual meeting , 
(taking over from thë ‘preparatory committee) to 
prevent a total wreckage, and Colombia’s Felipe 
Jaramillo in his role as spokesman of ‘the ‘Group of 
Developing Coüntries' in GATT: The group is not 
the G-77 but includes also Israel, Spain and Turkey: 
, India came out of the meeting with its reputation 
.enhanced, for demonstrating its ability to stand up 
to bullying tactics and pressures, while Brazil and 
the ASEAN countries and the Philippines did not." 
: Among the ministerial lot, for different reasons; 
Indian Minister Shivraj Patil gained ‘respect. Patil 
stood up ‘to US : 
threats and bullying tactics, in refusing to give up 
India’s vital interests, and in the process provided 
leadership to the Third World in some key and very” 
difficult negotiations ii a small group. nas 
On November 25, MacEachen called in a small. 
group for consultations that included: India. The 
others were’ the USA, БЕС, Japan, Switzerland, 
, Canada (as chairman), Brazil and’ Philippines. The 
\ ` i 5 


& i + 


representative William Brock’ .^ 


attempt at ministerial level was to isolate India, (on 
safeguards and services issues) — tbe. Philippines 
having already yielded. publicly om the first and 
willing to do so on the second, while Brazil bad 
cayed in.on.the.second. But Patil stood- his ground, 
and, ultimately, even though India remained silent at 
the group. meeting, the ‘compromise? over services 
and safeguards, put forward by MacEachen and 
meeting fully the US demands, was rejected. by 
the Group of Developing Countries though the 
Philippines and some, other friends of: the USA 
(Chile and Jamaica) strongly supported it. And 
Brazil became equivocal (compared. to its. strong 
opposition at earlier meetings, and its hand in 
getting G-77 Foreign Ministers in October in New 
York to take’ that, posture). That India, even, by 
remaining silent, could influence, events became clear 
.to the industrialised, countries, and its, posture of 
principle earned, respect from most of the Third 
World. Tanzania, Uganda, Uruguay and Nicaragua 
formally reserved their positions even on the final 
wording.of the decision on. services, while several 
others including India stated their reservations in 
general terms about GATT’s work programme 
having to. be within its field of competence. 

On the other side, France's Michael Jobert was 
a breath of fresh air of sorts — questioning the 
‘free trade’ concept, which no one ever practises 
anyway; and the relevance of GATT to the econo- 


between North and South as against present GATT 
provisions for ‘special and preferential treat- 
ment’. i a 

The US efforts to bring into GATT ‘investment’. 
issues changed into the cosmetic ‘trade-reldted per- 


‘formance requirements’ — and aimed at getting for 


the American TNCs a free hand in the economies 
of the Third World — had to be abandoned even. 
before the ministerial meeting started on the ‘ser- 
vices’ issue. While there is a decision, it can give 
little comfort to the USA, excepting to show back 
home that the declaration contains the word ‘ser- 
vices’ and ‘GATT’ is mentioned. The decision re- 
commends national studiés in different types of 
services (that the Third World contends includes 
labour services), for information in-national studies 
to be exchanged. through international organisations 
‘such as GATT’, and for the 1984 meeting to con- 
sider whether any multilateral framework is appro- 
priate and desirable. The US had sought to bring 
services into GATT, and get them, and equal treat- 
ment to national and foreign enterprises, applied to 
‘trade in services’. They will still attempt it, and 
unless the Third World is watchful, it may still be a , 
tale of the camel and the tent. But if the Third 
World is diligent, in 1984 any such attempt by the . 
USA will make a shambles of .GATT — with the 
Third. World then insisting on examining immigra- 
tion policies that place quantitative and qualitative 


mic. crisis of the’ world, and throwing in such, restrictions оп entry of labour into their coum 


remarks as that the, EEC's support to the, ‘services’ 
issue of the USA at the meeting was outside the 
mandate given to the Commission, negotiators and 
that UNCTAD is doing good work in this area (a 
red rag to the Americans) Atone stage, the US 
protested in Paris to Elysee Palace, and wanted 


Jobert to be withdrawn. But the only outcome was ` 
that Jobert postponed his. own visit to India and 


stayed on and won his points. It became clear to 
everyone that US tactics, like the threats hurled by 
a band of Senators and Congressmen, had been 
counter-productive and merely united the EEC. 

If, as Jaramillo put it later, the industrial coun- 


tries now realise, that the Third World can neither 


be ignored nor its interests shunted aside or ovet- 
ruled, .some good will have come out of this 
ministerial exercise. : - | 
The Third World’s gains were both negative and 
positive. The negative gains lay in their success 
in thwarting the combined Northezn onslaught on 
them for modification. of their existing rights under 
the General Agreement or at least to modify their 
application. These efforts were sought through the 
concepts of ‘selectivity? and ‘graduation? — sup- 
ported by the GATT Director-General and. the 
IMF-IBRD chiefs, but openly opposed at the con- 
' ference by UNCTAD's Gamani Corea — and the 
Third World group prevented this. . 
Selectivity was sought to be introduced in 'safe- 
guards — import restrictions countries can resort 
to in specific circumstances to safeguard domestic 
production, but now only ой ће Most-Favoured- 
Nation (MFN) basis — and graduation was sought 
to phase out the Generalised-System;Preference 
(GSP) benefits and, secure ‘reciprocity’ іп dealings 
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tries. . 

All these years, the provisions of the General 
Agreement in respect of'the Third World, and the 
ministerial declarations of 1963 and 1972 have 
remained in the realm of promises for tomorrow’ 
and from that angle the present, declaration is one . 
more. 

But in a nuniber of areas, the Third World has. 
now created some mechanisms. to mount collective 
pressures against the North, against individual: 
countries of the industrial world, who will have to 
*consult" and explain how they had implemented 
their commitments and obligations. The Trade and 
Development Committee is to hold such regular" 
consultations over implementation ofthe Party IV : 


"obligations, and specially Article 37. The Agricul- 


ture Committee is to study agricultura] trade pro- 

blems, and consult and carry out appropriate nego- 

tiations for further liberalisation of trade in agricul- 

tural products. The Trade and Development 
Committee is to carry out consultations and appro- 

priate. negotiations for further liberalisation of 
trade in tropical products including in their proces- 

sed or semi-processed forms, and the elimination. of 
reduction of existing obstacles is.to be reviewed at the 

1984 meeting of GATT contracting parties. Another- 
group is to review existing quantitative restric- 

tions — illegal from inception іп САТТ, but main- 

tained and proliferated against exports of the Third 

World, and long ago promiséd to be eliminated. 

Alf countries are to use the notification procedures 
to advise about goods produced and exported by’ 
them that are "banned for domestic consumption on 
grounds of human health and safety. - 

‚ At least on paper these are some small gains. £] 


> 








Prejudiced Approach to Rape. 


ANJALI DESHPANDE : 


HE récommendations of the 

joint committee of parlia- 
mentarians for changes in the 
Cr. P.C. Amendment Bill con- 
cerning rape can be rejected for 
its single suggestion to ban pub- 
licity for rape cases. ‘But other 
suggestions too deserve .condem- 
nation, in view of the prejudiced 
sexist assertions behind them. 
The committee, whose report 
was placed before Parliament 
last month, accepts reality as it 
exists today, not inits changing 
dynamic form, and shapes its 
suggestion so that they can easily 
fit into the existing framework of 
values and not in a fashion that 
may help change social mores. 

The sexist assertions that have 
gone into making the report 
what it is, are honestly jotted 
down in black and white, quite 
crudely, because the men who 
made up the committee believed 
in them. These provide a com- 
mentary on the utter mental 
bankruptcy of our legislators 
and other people in important 
positions. 

By itself the evidence presented 


. technical reasons. 


- 


, 


dead or іѕ а minor or infirm іп 
mind, is allowed to authorise 
publicity, but only to the head of 
a welfare institution recognised 
by the Central or State Govern- 
ment. In metropolises it may be 
easy to locate such organisations 
but in small townships and in the 
farflung rural areas? In one stroke 
it places beyond the pale, orga- 
nisations of the young and ex- 
perimenting, which may not have 
been recognised by Governments 
because they have not applied 


for such recognition or do not 


wish to do so and even those who 
stand unrecognised till the time 
of the incident, due to various 


When, is publicity ‘in good 
faith’ necessary in the interest 
of the victim herself? When ‘the 
accused is a man in power, a 
highly ^ placed Government 
official, a police official, a 
politician, a gangster, а landlord 


. от one otherwise powerful? The — 
interpretation is left to the police · 


officer investigating the offence 


` or the victim? Will the police 


to the committee, by a large .. 


number of women's and other 
social, voluntary groups and 
Government representatives, is 
interesting. The difference bet- 
ween the attitudes of Government 
officials and non-Government 
persons, of judicial officers and 
lawyers, of those-who have given 
serious thought to the problem 


uU 


and those who base their views - 


‚ой their subjective experiences, 
of men and women generally and 
women themselves, offers a very 
interesting study. 

The committee, after having 
noted that complete Бап .оп dis- 
closure of the identity of victim 


might go against the interest of - 


.. the victim herself, has suggested 
that the police ‘officer in charge 
of investigation should be allow- 
ed to permit printing and publi- 
city. Similarly the victim herself, 
or her next of kin in case she is 
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officer allow publicity when any’ 
such powerful person is involved . 


in the case or will he, under 
pressure, misuse this power to 
interpret by allowing publicity 
when someone in the Opposition 
is accused and not when members 
of the ruling party or are parties 
accused ? And the victim herself 
might be prone to pressures from 
her assaulters and even her family. 
There is nothing to shield her 
from that. 


Publication of what particular . 
information amounts to a dis- . 


closure of identity of the victim ? 
Nobody knows, at least the 
committee does not feel it neces- 
sary to define this. It also con- 
descends to note that the offence 
(unauthorised publication) | after 
all is not so serious as to be 
made non-bailable. Тһе punish- 
ment is very stringent, two years 
maximum. And if the court 
awards less than three months 


imprisonment it will have to give 
reasons. Which court would like 
to do so? Three ‘months will 
thus become the minimum sente- 
nce. In effect news of rape cases 
will be banished from newspapers 
and leaflets, pamphlets, posters, 
etc, as printing too is subject ‘to 
the same sentence. It cannot and 
should not be forgotten that 
widespread publicity in and out 
ofthe press was the reason why 
the need for an amendment to 
laws dealing with rape were first 
felt and later recommended. It 
was the reason why the joint 
committee‘ came into  exis- 
tence. 

On the other hand, it is also 
true that small and lesser’ publi- 
cations sensationalise rape cases 
and use them as a sales-aid. And 


they have a wider circulation, a - 


larger reading public. Curbs on 
such sensationalism however is 
not something that cannot be 
dealt with by the Press Council, 
anda widespread movement in- 
volving both men and women., 


- The censure must come from 


below and must be inbuilt among 
the press people — and not 
made a punishable offence from 
above. That the victim is stig- 
matised is without doubt true, 
and there is need to remove such 
stigma, to make people realise 
that her courage іп not commit- 
ting suicide but trying to bring 
her assaulter to book is worth 
praise and respect. This can be 
done, among other things, by 
giving as much adverse publicity 
to the rapist as possible. à 

Anyway, no Jaw car ever con- 
ceal the identity of the victim 
among her relations and friends 
once the case is in court. And 
to tlie victim they are the ones 
who matter, not the strangers 
who read the papers and forget 
the contents. 

In a case where the husband 
and wife are living separately 
under a decree of judicial separa- 
tion, the committee says since 
there is a possibility of recon- 
ciliation, cohabitation without 
consent of the wife should not 
be equated with rape. Here, in 
a position to rule us and form- 
ulate laws to govern our be- 
haviour, are people who actually 
believe that forced sexual interí 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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Akali Politics: 
A Rejoinder 


J.M. SHARMA 


ролт SINGH should have the. 


courage of his convictions and 
come out openly in favour of a 
Sikh state instead of indulging in 
rigmarole about so-called per- 
petual Hindu-Sikh hostility. His 
two-part article (Mainstream, 
Nov. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, father of 
Pakistan, who used to say that 
Hindu-Muslim differences could 
never be reconciled and thére- 
fore the only way out was a 
separate state for Muslims. Simi- 
larly, Sardar Indarjit Singh is 
not interested in conciliation but 
in aggravating Hindu-Sikh differ- 
ences, It is with this end in view 
that the Akalis have fouled the 
atmosphere of Punjab and made 
the Hindus feel insecure. During 
the last few months 15 Hindus— 
including a respected journalist, 
Lala Jagat Narain.— have fallen 
victims to Akali extremism, but 
not even the so-called moderate 
Akalis have condemned these 
killings. 
| The Akalis speak in two lang- 
uages, one for the outside world 
and another for the Sikh masses. 
One has to be present at their 
gatherings to hear the offensive 
language used against the Hindus. 
Those suspected to be involved 
in murders are not only given 
shelter in gurdwaras but when 
the police want to book them the 
cry goes up that innocent Sikhs 
are being implicated. The result 
is that the Hindus who find them- 


selves in Punjab are without pro- . 


tection and those of them who, 
following the reorganisation of 


the State, found themselves in . 


the neighbouring States consider 
themselves lucky to have escaped 
the  high-handedness of the 
Akalis. 

Let us examine the grievances 
which Indarjit Singh has listed in 
his two articles. 


The author is a senior journalist and 
formerly News Editor of The Tribune. 
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Й 


13 and 20) remind me of ' 


The. first grievance is that the 
Hindus annoy the Sikhs by claim-. 
ing Sikhism to be ‘part of 
Hinduism. To disprove this he 
has given a number of arguments. 
Does he not consider the argu- 
ments strong enough that he 
seeks an assurance from the 
Hindus that they would never 
say that the two religions are 
one? 

The second grievance is that 
the Akalis are dubbed communal 
and unpatriotic while they are 
not. I wonder whether the Akalis 
would agree with him. They 
have said with pride that they 
stand only for the Sikhs and that 
the Sikhs are a ‘separate nation. 
The Akalis may be wrong but 
оп their own admission they are 
no votaries of secularism and 
Indian patriotism. 

The third grievance is that. the 


Hindus in Punjab in league with: 


the Congress keep the Akalis 
away from power. If Indarjit 
Singh refreshes his memory he 
would find that the Akalis were 
returned to power thrice — in 
1967, 1969 and 1977 — with the 
Hindu vote but lost it because 


` Lachhman Singh Gill would not 


tolerate Gurnam Singh as Chief 
Minister, aad Parkash Singh 
Badal would not have anyone 


. else as Chief Minister except 


himself and — Talwandi, Tohra 

and Sukhjinder Singh would not 

accept Badal as Chief Minister. 
The fourth grievance is that 


.the Sikhs are being discriminated 


against in India. The Sikhs form 
two per cent of the Indian popu- 
lation but share five per cent of 
the jobs in the Government and 
the public sector and their 
strength in the árméd forces is 
13 per cent. On the other hand, 
in Punjab where the Sikhs domi- 
nate, irrespective of which party 
is in power, they hold 75 per cent 
ofthe jobs though their popu- 
Jation is 52 per cent and the 
Hindus, who are 48 per cent, 
have only 25 per cent of the jobs. 
In Punjab any Nihang can 
occupy a Hindu religious place 
and no: one can dislodge him 


` because Sikh officials are sym- 


pathetic to him. But in UP's 
terai areas where many Sikhs 


.have unlawfully displaced the 


local péople from lands by use 


of threat and force the Govern-. 


Акай Dal. To quote him, 


ment is threatened with the bogey 
of Khalistan if it tries to evict 


` the unlawful occupants. 


Which State does not have 
territorial and river water dis- 
putes with its neighbouring 
States? But ifthe State happens 
to be Punjab the cry is raised 
that the Sikhs are being discri- 
minated against. ‘All, States. 
complain about inadequate allo- 
cation of financial resources . by 
the Centre, but in the case of 
Punjab it becomes a sinister move 
of the Centre to keép the Sikhs ' 


down and out., 


The fifth grievance is that the 
Government interferes in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs. The 
inference is not that the Sikhs' 
religious affairs should’ be kept 
free from political interference — 
from any quarter but that only 
Akalis have the right to make 
use of the gurdwaras and their 
funds for political - purposes. 
Even now the Akalis are carrying 
on their agitation from the pre- 
mises of the Golden Temple. 
But that is all right. Other poli- 
tical parties should keep off. 

Now the remedies. Though 
Indarjit Singh has spelled them 
out these are only a diversion. 
The real remedy is the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution of the 
“The 
onus should be put'on Akalis to 
work out the details -of the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution and 
to put out a draft amendment to 
the Constitution." Was there any 
need to plead for the Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution in a roundabout 
manner? 

The Anandpur Sahib Resolu- 
tion says that the Sikhs area . 
separate nation,. that their politi- 
cal goal is “the supremacy of the 
Khalsa” and that the realisation 
of it through a geographical 
entity and a political constitution 
is their. birthright. Only the 
term “Khalistan” has been 
omitted. The resolution also 
wants to cut down the powers of 
the Central Government to, four 
subjects. This is the first step to- 


_ wards weakening Central hold on 


the country. The rest can follow - 
later on. For the time being the - 

Akali strategy is to strengthen 
the feeling of alienation among 
the Sikhs. When that has been 
done Khalistan would follow. L) 





WORLD SCENE 


The. More It Сга 2965. 
‚ S. СОРА, ^» 


k 15. a truism to say that the world today is be- 
wilderingly complex; it is incorrect to claim that 
this is a new development. Soldiers and statesmen 
were not the only ones who determined events in 
the past. Beliefs and ideas have always played a 
large, and sometimes a crucial, role in national and 
international politics. 
ancient history, the clergy were a prime influence in 
the Crusades; 
European courts; the -Encyclopaedists gave the 
impetus to the French revolution; and Mazzini was 
at the heart of 19th century nationalism. 

. Outside Europe, too, the intelletual origins of 
resistance to colonialism are not to be urider esti- 
mated. *Non-heroes' have never failed to function 
on the international scene — even the journalists 

“from the time that the press has become га recog- 

< nised institution. A.J.P. Taylor has a whole book 
on ‘the, trouble-makers’ — the men who criticised 
British foreign and imperialist policies in the 19th 


and 20th centuries and. made life difficult for the . 


war-mongers and the empire-builders. 


The new feature of the current world is that, with- 


the shrinkage of distance and the expansion of com- 
munications, developments which earlier would have 
been of local. interest now get world-wide publicity; 
and actors previously in the wings are now promi- 
nent on.the stage. Kossuth, who led the Hungarian 
revolution in 1848, was a personality as courageous 
as Walesa; but while Kossuth was unknown outside 
central and western Europe, Walesa, thanks to the 
world press, is а celebrity everywhere. Herzen, an 
exile from Czarist Russia, was both a more striking 
personality and a; more "formidable intellect than 
Solzhenitsyn; but Herzen and his group of ‘romantic 

3exiles' are hardly known outside specialist circles 

, while Solzhenitsyn. has become a cult-figure. But 
this is not a personal achievement of Solzhenitsyn, 
nor is it is the beginning of a new trend. 

‘If, others apart from soldiers and statesmen have 
throughout history been influential figures, these 
two categories are still of vital importance. Admit- 
tedly, power in world affairs is exercised at various 
levels and these are not always synchronised. Al- 
though Japan and Saudi Arabia have no military 
power, their affluence gives them international sig- 
nificance. But this is not basic. The two super 
powers owe their position to their military strength 
and the axis of the global situation is still the 
relations between these two countries. ~ 
| Bipolarity has been the consistent feature of the 
world crisis since 1945. Sometimes the picture may 
be blurred and the cold war may seem to be in 

\\thaw; but the picture has not changed. China has 





' Professor Sarvepalli Gopal teaches at the Centre for 
Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Укра and bio- 
grapher of Nehru. . ; 
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‘Not to go way back into 


Voltaire was a major figure in - 


' hand just as : 


. relevance. 


‘stops her. 


set out to alter the picture and to force-herself on ( 
the attention of governments by claiming equality 
with the United States and the Soviet Union. In 
the fifties Moscow used this to strengthen her own 
Washington is now attempting to 
embarrass the Soviet Union by aligning herself with 
Beijing. But China is yet to make the grade; there. 
is no triangle or multi-polarity at the global level; 
there is only a ‘China card’ played by one side or 
the other. 

The reality of the situation is that, so long as there 
are only two powers who can bring about a nuclear 
catastrophe, the ultimate decisions depend on them, 
and it is their reactions to issues which are of 
The government ‘which can precipitate 
the ‘final solution’ of a nuclear holocaust also has 
the ultimate responsibility for every step which may 


either culminate in that event or retard it. 


Of course, within the broad challenge of bipolar- 
ity, there is scope for multi-polarity—a scope which 
has been enabled by the fact that the super powers’ 


- have naturally no desire to bring on themselves a 


mutually assured destruction. They are so heavily 
armed and armoured as to be virtually inert. They 
can hardly. move and have thus Created an arena 
where the intermediate powers are mobile. These 
are the effective States in the world today; each can 
grab and keep what it can and по super power can 
stop them. 

Ours is the age of little wars — itis in this sense 
that the world is multipolar. “Argentina walks into 
the Falklands — and everyone watches. Britain sends 
a task force to eject the Argentines — and no one 
Israel drives her tanks through the 
Lebanon and pounds West Beirut with impunity. 
The Arab states, bloated' with oil revenues, are. 
helpless and even the Soviet Union merely splutters. 
Because the soldiers and statesmen of the United 


'States and the Soviet Union would be lunatic to go 


to war with each other and are trying to preclude 
апу lapse from reason witha ‘nuclear freeze,’ the 
soldiers and statesmen of all other countries have 
free play. 


THIS lesson India learnt twenty years ago. Nehru 
had developed non-alignment on the premise of 
bipolarity. Refusal to inherit the quarrels of the 


, European powers or to take sides in the cold war 


""had given India the chance to exercise an influence 


which was,far beyond what her military strength 
justified. But this did not prevent her from working 
for her own interests in matters ‘of direct concern. 


- Indeed, Nehru wished to have minibipolarity in 


India’s relations with Pakistan and a constant theme 
of his policy was that the cold war should be kept 


. out of South Asia. This was not possible and soured 


relations with the United States, Soviet intervention 
in the dispute as an arbiter coming only after 
Nehru’s time. But, on the whole, Nehru manipulat- 
ed with skill the split level of international relations. 

On the bipolar, super power level, he created with 


- artifice а role for India as an interpreter of the 


United States and the Soviet Union to each other, 
as a broker operating in the interstices of big-power 
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politics. At the multipolar level, he asserted India’s 
rights as against Pakistan and was unwilling to 
relinquish any part of India’s traditional territory to 
China. : i А 
The weakness of such positive diplomacy іп his 
own region was that it was not poised on military 
strength; and this inadequacy was shown up by 
China. The super powers were willing either to assist 
India with equipment or to restrain China by reduc- 
ing supplies; but neither was prepared to go to war 
on India's behalf. 1962 showed that not only are 
statesmen and soldiers still important, but both 
have to function effectively and together if a nation- 
state is to be-a factor in world politics, even for its 
own defence. Statesmanship withoutstrength could 
well be the'epitaph on Nehru's! China policy. 1 


THE general posture óf attitudes in foreign affairs 
“has not changed much since then. Domestic pro- 
blems may influence a country's foreign policy; but 
they do not have any bearing on the relations bet- 
ween countries, President Carter's stress on human 
rights was at best marginal; and the United States 
hastily shaken off even the conceptual 'aberration. 
Governments are judged not by what they do within 
their countries, but by their relations to the supèr 
powers or their usefulness in furthering their own 
interests. The friendship of China and Pakistan or 
of China and Chile has nothing to do with the 
domestic policies of these countries. . ; 
The United States and the countries of Western 
Europe, so staunchly liberal at home, have a roman- 
tic view of China, where in recent years millions 
have been liquidated, because for the moment 
China fits into their anti-Soviet alignment. But 
perhaps the unimportance of domestic development 
in foreign relations and their exploitation by other 


countries for their own advantage is best shown by 


recent events in Poland. British conservatives en- 
courage Solidarity while sponsoring stringent anti- 
union' legislation at home; and countries which 
fanned dissent in Poland do nothing to prevent its 
suppression. ts 

There is talk, of course, of problems like health, 


energy; labour and the environment; such talk there , 
has always been and the lines even here are drawn . 


up on cold war patterns. Voting in all the speciali- 
sed agencies of the United Nations is almost always 
on political grounds and never on the merits of the 
cases. The North-South dialogue does not conform 
to this because the Soviet Union has kept away; but 
this dialogue has nothing to do with the domestic 
policies of the countries concerned. Nor does it 
show any signs of becoming much ‘more than a 
paper excercise. 7 Re yh Me 

So, as the French would say, the world, the more 
it changes, the more it remains the same. Military 
strength is still important, and international. rela- 
tions are still basically bipolar, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Disarmament., detente, 
control of nuclear weapons — these are the funda- 
mental problems of the day. The role of other 
countries, never decisive, has become even less than 
it used to be, for non-alignment has become weaker 
by becoming more diffuse. d | 


- 
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So many countries have joined the non-aligned 
group that the criteria have ‘been forgotten Non- 
alignment, as Joad said of socialism, is like a hat 
which has lost its shape because everybody is wear- 
ing it. But, within the compass of worldwide ' bipo- 
larity, non-nuclear countries with conventional 
strength are more effective than ever before in their 
own spheres. - й 

India, wiser since 1962, is now better ‘respected 


‘because of her increased military strength and her 


success in the Bangladesh campaign. Even, there- 
fore, as bipolarity spreads into the Indian Ocean 


‘and Soviet and American navies stalk each other, 


India can set out to be the predominant power in 
the region. Clearly, India’s policy in the coming 
years should be to strengthen her non-aligned status, 


‘draw nearer to both the United States and the. 


Soviet Union than they are to each other, and rein- 
force her position and influence in South Asia. But, 
here again, she has to contend. with the fall-out 
from the cold war, in the shape of F-16s which we 
all know Pakistan only desires in order to streng- 
then her hand against India and which weakens 
India's capacity to press the Soviet Union to with- 
draw from Afghanistan. Multipolarity, in other 
words, can, even in a particular area, never break 
away from the bipolarity which pervadés the world. 
— Courtesy: Seminar, No. 280, December 1982. 
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In the context of the Seventh Nonaligned ‘Summit, due to meet in 

New Delhi in March 1983, Mainstream will be regularly publishling 

| from now on, contributions to stimulate discussion on issues and 
problems facing the movement. — Editor 


The Nonaligned 


and 


World Economic 


Scene 
SULEKH C. GUPTA 


I^ 1974 and 1975, the world capitalist economy 
sufferéd its first generalised recession since the 
end of the Second World War. It was the first 
recession that struck all the great imperialist powers 
simultaneously. It was the most serious recession of 
the post-war period precisely because it was gener- 
alised. The lack of synchronisation of the industrial 
cycle during the period 1948-68 had reduced the 
scope of recessions. But this time the international 


synchronisation of the downward shifts in the major ' 


imperialist countries intensified the downward trend 
in economic activity all over the world. - ' 
This generalised recession has persisted with minor 
year-to-year fluctuations over all these eight years 
accompanied by a degree of sluggishness. and 
hesitant, uneven and non-cumulative recovery in 
individual countries. It has been explained in 
various ways by different persons, according to their 
standpoint. Some have attributed it only to chance 
or extraneous factors such as the rise in oil prices, 
'the liberation struggles of the peoples of the Third 


' World, the irrational behaviour of trade unions, · 


the excessive wage, demands of the workers in 
capitalist countries, ctc. 
as the product of cyclical factors which will be 
corrected in the same manner as the factors which 
cause industrial cycles. 
tended to see a recovery out of this generalised 
recession by the technical changes that have been 
going on in the production systems of the capitalist 
countries, such as the microprocessing methods, 
technological improvements in the use' of energy, 
especially oil, and other labour-saving and raw- 
IN ee rs 
Dr Sulekh Gupta is Honorary Fellow, Agricultural 
Economics Research Centre, University of Delhi. 
amannman At. 
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Others have explained it ' 


Several economists have ` 





material economising processes of production. 
Their argument appears to be that, by reducing 
costs of production, these technological changes 
will help to raise the profitability of capital and 
will thus improve the climate for capital investment 
and remove the ill-effects of the current recession. 

Butallthese explanations over the past eight 
years have proved to be illusory, as unemployment 
in the capitalist countries has soared and the inter- 
national financial system has tended to break down. 
Although opinion in.the capitalist countries remains 
divided on the causes of the generalised recession, it 
is by and large agreed that a quick recovery is not - 
anywhere near. 

Among the nonaligned countries, however, it is 
generally agreed that the crisis of the inter- 
national economic system is a symptom of underly- 
ing structural maladjustments, and basic imbalance, 
aggravated by the unwillingness of the developed 
countries to control their external imbalances, high 
levels of inflation and unemployment, resulting in 
the creation of new imbalances within that system 


'and in the transfer of their adverse effects to develop- 


ing countries through international trade and - 
monetary financial relations. According to these 
countries, this crisis also results from the persisting 
inequity in international economic relations, characte- 
rised by dependency, exploitation and inequality. 

At the last summit of the nonaligned countries, 
held in Havana in September 1979, the Heads of 
State or Government had noted with grave concern 
that the international economy in 1978 did not 
provide substantial impulses to growth in the 
developing countries. They expressed grave disquiet 
over the forecast that the situation was unlikely to 
improve in the near future in view of the short-sight- 
ed and inward approach of most of the developed 
countries to the problems besetting. their internal 
economies and the world economy. They had agreed 
that the crisis in the international econofnic system 


.js not merely a phenomenon of a cyclical nature but 


a symptom of underlying structural maladjustment 
characterised inter alia by increasing imbalances and 
inequities. At the same time, the situation is aggrav- 
ated by the fact that due to the structural and 
management deficiencies of the developed market ' 
economy countries, for the first time in an economic 
crisis, it is accompanied by the continuing trend of 
inflation and monetary disorder as permanent 
features of the world economy as wellas by the 
sharpening of contradictions throughout the system 
of international economic relations. 


at 


Since the Havana Summit, the world economic 
crisis has assumed unparalleled dimensions. This 
is demonstrated by the growing ‘imbalance in inter- 
national payments, substantial deceleration in world 
economic activity and growth, sharp deterioration 
in the terms of trade of many developing countries, 
high levels of unemployment, under-employment and 
inflation, growing burdens of external indebtedness 
of developing countries, and insecurity and insuffi- 
ciency of food supplies. 

In this situation, the persisterit unwillingness of 
the developed countries to open negotiations on the 
establishment of a New International Economic 
Order,- which would be more just and equitable vis- 
a-vis the developing countries, suggests that it would 
be no easy matter for India to steer the course of 
nonalignment in the years to come and it will be 
called upon to prepare itself and other nonaligned 
countries to take some important initiatives to break 
the stalemate and to overcome the resistance of the 


developed countries to negotiating a new ihterna- . 


tional economic system. 


X 


At the Sixth Summit Conference at Havana, the : 


nonaligned countries had noted that the world faced 
a complex situation fraught with dangers but also 
filled with encouraging possibilities. In this. assess- 
ment, the primary feature of the international situa- 
tion was recognised to be the struggle of the peoples 
and countries, which are resolutely striving for free 
development and against all forms of exploitation 


and ‘dependence, for full political and economic : 


emancipation. The most important task before the 
Nonaligned Movement is thus to work towards а 
blueprint and strategy for full political and economic 
independence of the developing countries and to 
~ evolve a pattern of development which would avoid 
the pitfalls ofa capitalist path of development and 
help in the establishment of a world economy and 
society, which would guarantee the full economic and 
political emancipation of the developing countries. 

India's struggle for freedom was always viewed 
by our national leaders, particularly Mahatma 
. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, as an integral part of 
^the world struggle for freedom from imperialism 
and fascism. The Indian National Congress always 
sympathised with the national liberation struggles of 
all peoples in the colonial world, and provided. 
to them such material and moral assistance as it was 
able to mobilise at the time the need arose. 

In his Presidential address to the Faizpur session 
of the Congress in 1937, while explaining the organic 


connection between. world events and their action - 


and interaction with national events, Nehru stated ; 


. Thus we shall understand a little this complicated 
‘chute of the world today, a unity in spite of its amazing 
diversity and conflicts. In Europe as in the Far East, 


there is continuous trouble, and everywhere there is fer- ` 


ment. The Arab struggle against British imperialism in 
Palestine is as much part of this great world conflict as 
India’s struggle for freedom. Democracy and Fascism, 
nationalism and a decaying capitalism, combat each other 
in the world of ideas, and this conflict develops on the 
material plane and bayonets and bombs take the place of 
- votes in the struggle for power. Changing conditions in 
the world demand a new political and economic orienta- 
tion and if this does not come soon, there is friction and 
conflict. Gradually this leads to a revolution i in the minds 
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of men...and every delay in this changeover leads to 
further conflict. The existing equilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, there is deterioration, reaction 
and disaster. Itis this disaster which faces us in the 
world today, and war on a terrible scale is an ever-present 
possibility." 


These words'of Nehru are as relevant today as 
they were when he first uttered them. Their relevance 
extends to the whole globe, including particularly - 


` the relationships betwéen the’ imperialist countries 


and the developing countries, especially the non- 


aligned ones. 
Most leaders in developing countries today are 
aware that a decaying capitalism confronts them 


"with serious economic and social problems within 


their national frontiers as well as collectively as a 
group and they are seeking to resolve them severally 
and jointly within and outside the framework of the 
United Nations. India being the first’ country to 
gain political independence from British imperialism, 
clearly understands the legacy of colonialism and the 
difficulties of -modernisation of the economy. As 
such, India has naturally been in the, forefront of 
the world struggle against imperialism, in the United 
Nations and outside, not as an act of altruism but 
fof resolving her own gigantic national problems 
left by British imperialism and added to by the 


, changing strategy of world imperialism. 


In this effort, India, naturally has had to take 
many initiatives in the past and will have to take- 
many more in the future. 

It is, therefore, no accident thàt India has been 
selected as the venue of the forthcoming Nonaligned 
Summit. India's leaders have prepared this country 
for this important role by their intellectual con- 
tributions to the cause of independent development , 
and their arduous. struggle against imperialist 
„powers for world peace. ‘ 

This task again brings to mind the relevance of 
Nehru in the current situation. In -his Presidential 
address to the Lucknow session of the Congress in 
1936, he said: 


“T am convinced that the only key to ‘the solution of the 
world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in social- 
` ism, and when I use this word `1 do so not in a vague 
humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. 
Socialism is, however, something even more than an 
: economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjec- 
tion of the Indian people except through socialism. That 
involves revolutionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vestéd interests in land and 
industry, as well as the feudal and autocratic Indian 
states system. That means the ending of private property, 
except in a restricted sense, and the replacement of the 
present system by a higher ideal of cooperative service. It. 
means ultimately a change in our instincts and.habits and 
desires. In short, it means a new civilisation, radically 
. different from the present capitalist order. ( 
“Some glimpse we сап have of this new civilisation in" the 
territories of the USSR. Much has happened there which 
,has pained me greatly and with which I disagree, but I 
“look upon that great and fascinating unfolding of a new 
> order and a new civilisation as the most promising feature 
of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is 
largely because of Sovist Russia and what it has done, 
and I am convinced that if some world catastrophe does 
not intervene, this new civilisation will spread: to other 
lands and put an end to the wars and conflicts which 
- capitalism feeds on.” ` ` 


des 


This is а challenging legacy which Nehru has- left. 
us. To translate this legacy into. concrete forms of. 


action with a view to consolidating our national 
freedom together with the other developing coun; 
tries is a life-long task in which the.present genera- 


V tion of Indians. have to play an active rele 
In this gigantic task, one of the mos} essential | 


elements is for India to give practical shape to the 


Action Programme for Economic ‘Cooperation of | 


the nonaligned countries which was first adopted 
_at the Colombo Conference’ in August 1976, and 
which has been reiterated: at subsequent conferences. 
It has been long recognised by the nonaligned 
countries that their mutual] economie cooperation 
is a most necessary step in the process of achieving 
collective self-reliance,‘ development of the econo; 
mies of the nonaligned and other ~ developing coun- 


establish a New International Economic Order. 


India, as perhaps one of the highly developed and . 


technologically advanced among developing coun- 
tries, has the requisite experience and technical 


. skills to give practical shape to the “Action Prog-] 


. ramme for Economic Cooperation and the, political 


wil to implement’ it consistently with India's 
own national interest. India has always viewed 
its freedom positively, although from time to time 
the imperialists. and their agents have tried to 
present India’s interests as being antithetical to 
the national interests of other developing countries. 
Such suspicions or apprehensions, wherever they. 
exist or arise, will have to. be squarely faced and 
the machinations of the imperialists and their 
agents. At the same time the role of: the public 
sector in.the projects ОЁ economic’ cooperation 
with the. nonaligned countries will need to become 
much more prominent. 

Such economic cooperation with the other non- 
aligned countries will at the same time mean a. hard 
struggle against the imperialist countries, parti- 
cularly their profit-oriented monopolist multi- 
nationals which represent: a serious threat to the 


^| industrialisation of the nonaligned countries. In 


П 


. this way, India will also contribute its mite towards 


of nonaligned. countries against: 


the struggle, і 
cooperation 


imperialism by extending economic 
among the developing countries. . 

This is a task of great magnitude, but is опе 
which would be a direct. continuation of the national 
‘struggle for freedom and would. be directly linked to 
the struggles of other developing countries for full 
economic and political independence. India, on the 
eve of the Seventh Summit of the. Nonaligned 
Countries, would do.well to prepare clear-cut pro-. 


' posals for economic cooperation among’ developing 


‚ countries, which can be implemented for. the com: 
' mon benefit of all developing countries. 

The most important areas” of cooperation in 
which.it is-urgent to take-initiatives are: 


Food and Agriculture: In this area, the’ last. 


summit of the nonaligned had expressed serious 
concern over the: critical food. situation: in many 
nonaligned and'other deyeloping.countries;and. the 
inability of the international:community to speedily 
conclude the negotiations for setting up: an effective 
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system of world food security. In the light of this 
and the importance and urgency of establishing an 
effective system of world food security, the con- 
ference decided that ће nonaligned and , developing 
couniries should expeditiously set up a food security 
system of their own. For this purpose, the con- 


‘ference decided that experts of the coordinating 
. countries should undertake a comprehensive study, 


including institutional arrangements, of the possi; 
bility of.establishing such a food security system. 
The experts, were requested to submit their report 
to the next meeting of the Coordinating Bureau, 
However, little progress has so far been made in the 
establishment of a world food security $ystem 
among.the nonaligned countries. - India, with its. 
vast agricultural expertise and relatively more 
advanced food and agricultural sector, can take 
some important initiatives to get this project 
implemented. ©, ; : j 
Monetary-Financiai Cooperation: In this field, the. 
Sixth Conference of the Nonaligned Countries had 
issued an appeal to nonaligned countries to volun- 
teer to act as hosts for the proposed meeting of гет: 
presentatives of central banks and finance ministers. 
to determine the reasons for delay in applying the. 
decisions made and to define the measures to be 


` taken to implement them. ; 


The conference has also decided to urge the. 
adoption of measures (i) to encourage the conclu-. 
sion of reciprocal credit agreements among the 
nonaligned and other developing countries; (ii) to 
develop the training of personnel from developing. 
countries; (iii) to strengthen contacts between the. 
ministers of finance and central banks so as to make. 
the necessary studies of the nonaligned countries’: 
financial and trade expansion needs, | | 

The need of the hour is to build the monetary. 
and financial institutions that will enable the newly. 
acquired wealth of the oil-exporting developing. 
countries to. be utilised for the social and economic. 
development of the nonaligned and other develop-. 
ing countries. Since this wealth was acquired, it 
has been frozen in the financial institutions of the 
developed market economy countries, and has.been 
at the disposal of the imperialist countries to lessen 
their own foreign exchange imbalances, with very. 
little becoming available for economically" viable. 
projects of development in the developing countries, 

For one thing, India can fruitfully. ponder. 
over the possibility of its developing as. a capital. 
market for the developing countries, with such 
international guarantees and assurances as may be 
necessary. Politically also, India is in a position to 
provide the necessary, guarantees for the security of 
investments by. the oil-exporting countries in the 
developing countries if it seeks to develop equitable 
relations with the financial institutions of the еуез. 
loped market economy -countries on the basis of · 
international agreements. This would be a project 
well worth consideration in the interest of the 
economic development of the nonaligned countries 
with the help of capital accumulated by them and 
thus help to expand the frontiers. of nonalignment- 
and consolidate the political and economic indepen- 
dence of the developing countries. [] 
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Japan's 
,Un-Enlightened . 
| Trade | | 
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| Ат last the lame duck adminis- 

tration which descended on 
Japan since the state of financial 
emergency last: September has 
come.to an end. For two months 
the Government in Tokyo stood 
still -against the backdrop of 
much political horse-trading and 


vote-banking that precedes every: 
successor ` 


fresh’ search for a 
rather than a new Prime Minister. 
The attention now is naturally 
. focussed on the.post-Suzuki plans 
for the economy. ., There are two 
major. and diverging schools of 
thought. Опе professes a 
Japanese version of Reagano- 
. mics. It believes that the extre- 
mely. lightly taxed personal and 
corporate, incomes should be let 


off even more lightly. The other . 


demurs, though it too will cer- 
tainly not tax until the Japanese 
squeal. . 

They both essentially represent 
the same. socio-economic philo- 
‘sophy and class interests. So the 
differences really relate to practi- 
cal steps. 
to balance the budget — one, 
say, by selling bonds, the other 

: by measures of taxation. No one 
thinks of reducing the massive 
imports and therefore of- slowing 
down the demonical efforts to 
export and export more until it 


ádds to idle capacity and un- ' 


employment in the - competing 
economies of the West. So the 


differences boil down to the ex- · 


tent of possible reduction in the 


huge surpluses on balance of 


payments. . Will this be achieved 
by exporting less? Less from 
what of electronics, automobile, 
communication and industrial 
. plants? Can Japan reduce its 
hunger for imports? 

India has reason to be happy 
that the „Japanese Export Trade 
"Organisation will lead to dele- 
gation in the next few weeks to 
work out how India's marine 


products can find a still ` bigger : 
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catch, 


'systems in peril. 


They both would like . 


i 


market in Japan. As itis,the 
trade is ‘substantial - and. сап be 


, made to grow still further. There . 


is no-need for India to remain 
the. fourth largest supplier of 
fish and sea-food. In the years 
to come there is good prospect 
of the exports of marine pro- 
ducts from the United States 
апа ` elsewhere coming down. 


Unless India-‘moves in with a. 


diversified 
The real 


апа. more 
others will. 


bigger 


- forests. 


- Japan's needs, 


challenge to "India lies in her ` 


ability to explore the .seas- in 
more troubled waters, so that 


- she no longet remains so heavily 
` deperident for export - earnings ' 


from Japan ‘on ‘prawns and 
shrimps as today. 


Not that "Japan's ‘insatiable ` 


draft on the world's renewable 


and non-renewable resources — - 


like India’s catch of fish — is ‘to 
everybody's liking. Many eco- 
logists and conservationists serio- 
usly believe that Japan's high 
rates of economic growth and 
its success in' controlling if not 


te 


trade in the output of tropical 
This trade is а direct 
threat to the heavy -tropical - rain 
forests the world over whére trees 
are being cut down to mieet 


evidence . to^ justify the latest 
castigation ‘of Japan by Prince 
Philip as “the most aggressive 


exploiters | of the world’s natural 


resources" 
Admittedly, Japan has ratified 
CITES — the Convention on 


International Trade in Endanger- ' 
ed Species of wild fauna and’ 
- flora. As Prince Philip has’ just. 
‘pointed out to the Japanese in 


this Capacity as President of -the 


: World Wildlife Fund, however, 


Japan has also provided a list' of 


eleven exceptions from ‘among - 


the endangered species in which 
it ‘has .no intention of: cutting 


_ down its trade or consumption. 


This list includes whales of 


"There is enough 
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`; course, and also elephants, müsk ` 


, deer. and turtles: 
: emporia and other dealers in- 


cornering the,supplies of food ` 


and industrial raw materials 
һауё now reached proportions 
which place; numerous eco- 
This is nota 
development unknown to Japan’ 5 
policy makers. ` 

- That they choose to ignote it 
is another story. Already Japan 
has entered its objections and 


- 


declared ïts intent to defy the ` 


decision to ban from 1986 on- 
wards all commercial whaling — 
a decision which the International 
Whaling Commission has reached 
after careful thought, long nego- 


‘tiations and with majority sup- 


port. In faci, Japan finds itself in 


the strange company -of the 


Soviet Union when it comes to 
hunting whales'in the Antarctic. 
The Whaling Commission still 


hopes that the number of objec- - 
tions io its ban will be fewer than 


froni the traditional fishing and 
whaling; countries like Brazil, 
Chile, Iceland, Peru, South 
Korea and Spain. Indeed, Japan's 
obduracy in this field may invite 
trade reprisals from the United 
States which can prove embarras- 
sing to both. i 

Itis not merely in the market 


Delhi discovered during Asiad, 


thé Japanese. have a strange | 
fascination {for ivory of which: 


they are the second. Jergest 
importers in the world. 


It does seem: odd if ‘not 


unbelievable that the land which’ 


practices the religion of the 
Enlightened: One should be so 


lacking in compassion for the.. 
lesser breeds who have no lob- : 


bies, votes айа deterrents. What 


makes Japan’s 


: rather méan is the fact that more 


than two-thirds of the inter-' 
national funding for. inter- 
national conservation effort 


comes from Britain; the Nether- 
‘lands, Switzerland and the United ' 


States. On the 600 conservation 
projects under way in different 
parts of ‘the world — like 'our 


As the state - 


attitude look : 


own to protect the tiger — the `. 


Wildlife Fund, spends 'each . year 


about $ 10 million. According. 


` to the latest. data, Japan's con- 


for fish and marine products that . . 


Japan dominates world trade. It 
controls one. half of the total 


tribution last year: was $ 24,000. 


‘Yasuhiro Nakasone headed in 


Suzüki's Cabinet the administra- ` 


tive management agency with 
responsibility to oversee adminis- 
trative reform arid streamlining 
of government. А “пет”? Prime 


Minister should bring an enlight- - 


ened touch to Japan’s "trade, 
- especially іп. the World's flora 


. and ола, О: 


E 
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' talked amongst themselves and said, “We must . 
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Orc ‘upon a.time there was an Empire called 
Din, ruled by an Emperor. í 
divided into many provinces and each was ruled by 
a Chief. All the Chiefs owed allegiance to the 
Emperor. The Emperor told his ‘Chiefs that he 
wanted to improve the lot of his people and that 
the Chiefs would remain Chiefs only if they won 
+ the hearts of the people of their provinces. There 
' were good Chiefs and bad Chiefs and all undertook 
many Works which they proclaimed were for the 
good of the people. Sometimes these Works did 
help the people and sometimes the Chiefs would 
undertake these Works. for their own and their 


` henchmen's benefit pretending that they were helping . 


the people. The people were taxed and from these 
taxes the cost of these Works were met either by 
the Emperor of Din or the Chief of the province. 
A taxis your money which the Emperor or the 
Chief takes from you against your wishes. If any- 
‚ one else did this it would be stealing. Sometimes 
“the cost was met from money lent by a big money- 
lender called Woban who lived in a far-off land and 
was thought by the. Emperor and Chiefs to. бе a 
good fairy for poor people. ` 
In the Empire, of Din there was a province -called 
Gat and in the province of Gat -there was a town 


called Chham. This town was іп a poor part of : 


Gat. Тһе Лапа was,poor so the people were poor 
and the region therefore could not support many 
people. The Chief of Gat decided to undertake a- 
number of Big Works in this region which he hoped 
would be for the good of the people. ` However, as 
is the case everywhere, there were, in Chham, some 
people who were powerful. The-powerful of Chham 


. persuade the Chief of Gat to undertake some Big. 


| 


Work in Chham which, will appear to be for, the 
good of the people of this region., We will then 
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make much money from the Work which is under- 
taken.” р І 

So the powerful men of Chham went to the Chief 
of Gat and said, “Great Chief of Gat, we present ` 
our compliments.” This was how polite people 
talked to Chiefs when they wanted something out 
of them. “We the people of Chham are your loyal 
and devoted subjects. Our hearts bleed for the 
poor people of our poor region and we beseech you - 
to undertake a Big Work at Chham which will 
Benefit these poor people and the people will there- 
after always love you and will pray for your health, 
long life and prosperity." 

, At the word ‘prosperity’ the Chief of Gat ‘pricked 
up his ears. “Also,” he thought to himself, “this 
will make me popular with the people of Chham 
and this will help me show to the Emperor of Din 
that Iam a good Chief" With the smile of a saint 
and a glint in his eyes he Joóked around his, court 
and said, “I, Chief of Gat, also present my compli- 
ments to you, men of Chham. I willbe pleased to 
help your people. Tell me what I can do for you.” 

! Said the men of Chham, “Our people are poor 
and they are concerned that when people travel to 
Chham there is nowhere in Chham that these travel- 
lers can stay. О Chief, please command your Car- 


- penter of Gat to build for us a big Rest House to 


accommodate two thousand people at a time. ` This 
will be of great Benefit to the region, particularly 
of social benefit." Benefits occur when some good 


comes of spending money. 


."So be. it," said the| Chief, “апа may the poor 
people of Chham rest in peace," and he hid his 
$mile behind his hand. port 

The-Chief called to him the Carpenter of Gat and 
told him to Design a great Rest House for Chham 
which would house two thousand people at a time. 
The Design of a Work is like the recipe for 
scrambled eggs. The egg is essential. But that the 
hen makes. Then come details like “айй salt to 
taste." In a Design there is a great deal of adding 
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“salt to taste” and this depends on the taste ọf the 
Carpenter. A EAG 
The Carpenters of Din were a clever, wealthy and 
powerful tribe. The Carpenters in the provinces had 
‘six levels of seniority, Carpenter of Gat (СОС) 
being the highest and Carpenter Six (C-6) being the 
lowest. It is a custom amongst: the Carpenters of 
‚ ‘Din that once they. reach the level of Carpenter , 
Three they cease working and spend the-rest of 
their ‘lives regretting’ that the lower levels do not 
work, receiving their holy tribütes in rees, drinking 
a herbal drink and playing Chor,'à раше like Chess 
popular amongst the rich of Din; And in Di which 
was the capital city- of Din there lived the Chief 
Carpenter of All Din (CAD), and .under the bene- 
volent patronage. of this patriarch the tribe grew 
and prospered. Glory be to the. Carpenters of Din. , 
Being fabricators they knew how to ‘get things 
done.’ They worshipped.the God Rees. It was.co- 
incidental that tlie money of Din was also- named 
after the God Rees. The tribe of the Carpenters of 
Din, of which the Carpenters of Gat were a part, 
had a simple religion. The highest virtue was 
cleverness. They had one'basic rule on which their 
religion, wealth and power was based. The rule 
· was ‘Keep the Estimates low and the Expenditure 
high and the;greater will be.the profits of the 
Carpenters of Din and greater the glory to Rees on 


The simple beauty of ihe: great wisdom in such 
ancient saying is deceptive.. It is not so easy to 
' understand the deeper meaning. There are many 
layers of meanings. An ‘Estimate’ is .a guess, 
‘Cost’ is the amount of money you spend on some- 
thing. Your ‘Estimates’ or ‘Estimated Cost’ of 
anything is your guess as to how much you might . 
spend òn whatever it is. ‘Expenditure’ is the 
amount of money which you have paid for some; 
thing. The more Works the better because Works 
cost money. Before spending the Country's money 
an Estimate of Cost is needed. This Estimate needs 
Sanctions. ‘When somebody ‘Sanctions’ something; 
he gives permission for it to be done. Keep Esti- 
mates low before Sanctions so that it will appear 
that little money will be spent. - К 
There are two Sanctions, the Carpenters’ Sanc- 
tion and the Chief’s or the Emperor’s Sanction, 
depending on who is paying for is from the people s 
taxes, the Chief orthe Emperor. The Carpenters’ 
Sanction can be arranged amongst the Carpenters, 
` ' glory be to them. The problem is to get the Chief's 
or the Emperor's Sanction because they consult the 
man who looks after their money, the Reesman, 
' and he doesn't.like spending. ‚ After the Chief's or 
Emperor's First Sanction is granted gradually: 
increase the Estimates. The Carpenters will swear 
that the increases ‘аге unavoidable. Then get the 
Chief's or the Emperor's Second, Third, and Fourth 
Sanctions. Commence the work. Ensure that Expen- 
diture exceeds Estimates. Let there be a thousand 


relatively small increases; These increases written are! ' 


back of the gumgum tree and are kept in, 
S die. Use a thousand pouches and spread 
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them through the. fand at all levels amongst the 
tribe of Carpenters, glory be to them. Then no 
one can know the cost of the work while it is in 
progress. Pay for the Work as you go along by get- 
ting money from the Chief. Years after the Work has 
been Completed collect the thousands pouches and 
produce a Statement of Accounts after Completion ^ 
of Work which is four, five or even ten times 
higher than the Chief's First sanction. Bear in'mind, , 
the money has already been spent. ``. - ” 
Commencement and Completion of any Work 
means the béginning and the end of the work on 
that Work. A Statement of Accounts is written on ` 
the bark of the gumgum tree'and tells people how 
money was spent on something. The Statement of 
Account after Completion of Work isa Holy Writ^ 
and after it is accepted it is lodged. in the Temple of 
Rees and it is very bad luck for anyone thence-, 
fórth to look back over his shoulder at the past. 

So you see how complicated was the feality 
Behind the simple and beautiful rule of the Carpen- 
ters of Din, and be assured that there were as many 
tricks of this trade as there were grains of sand in 
the deseits of Chham. A | 

So under the supervision of 1Ңе- Carpenter. of 
Gat (COG) six C Fours, some Fives, and Sixes 
‘designed a massive Rest House for the people of 
Chham to house.two thousand travellers. — . M 
. The Chief of Gat called a meeting of the Carpen- 
ter of Gat (COG) and the Reesman of Gat, (ROG) 
who looked after the money which the 'Chief of 
Gat got by taxing the people. | -> M 
. Reesmen are never very popular, and least of all 
with the Carpenters. The tribe of Reesmen, have a 
different religion, from the Carpenters. They are 
custodians of the Emperor's or the Chief's Treasure 
Which is kept in a big room called the Treasury, in 
which there is a big box called the Coffer, on which 


_ there is a big Lock for which there is a big Key: 


The Reesman believes in the God Coffer to whom 
he constantly prays. He sits in front of it and keeps 
the Key ina big: pocket which only Reesmen are 
allowed to wear. In the Coffer ‘lies the- Treasure 
which is the money the people pay in taxes, So the 
Treasure is really a Coffer full of taxed rees. The 
Carpenters are always trying to dip their. hands into 
the Coffer and the Reesman.is always trying to 
prevent them, well, nearly always, You can well 
imagine that if the Carpenters and the Reesman get 
together there will be nothing left in thé Coffer: 
Woe to the Chief. However, it is more comnion for 
the Chief to side with the Carpenters and order the 


Reesman to open,the Coffer. .: , pp 

.So just as the hearts of the rich men of Chham 
bled for the poor of Chham, so the Carpenters? 
hearts bleed if they cannot get their hands on the 
rees іп the Coffer, and so the "Reesman's heart 


bleeds: whenever they do. The Chiefs’ and the 


ac a hearts bleed if they do not have enough 
ree 


tee? from the taxes:paid by the people to make the ` 
people love them. The-people’s hearts bleed when 


they.sée the rees they pay in taxes going through 
the Treasury and Coffer into thé hands. of the 
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Carpenters for worse than Useless Works. Every- 
one’s heart bleeds for one reason or another, 
Said the COG, “О great Chief, herewith the 


Désign of the great Rest House of Chham: It will ` 


cost you one million tees.” mn * 
The Chief Turned to the Réesman of Gat. “What 
think you, Reesman?’’ ^ 

- The ROG answered, “O Chief; this is a waste of 
money. What will be the. Benefit derived by уой 
from this Cost?" . | | 

‘The COG replied, “If you charge each of the 
travellers one rees per night you will recover the 

whole Cost in one year.” х 7 

“You assume,” said the Reesman, “‘that the Rest 

House of Chham will always be full.. Why should 
anyone want to visit Chham? Not more than twenty- 
five people visit Chham at a time and they leave the 
same day." ©, | 

“If that is so," said the COG, “then, O Chief, 
you will get a 0.8 per cent Return on your Capital.” 
' Children, that means that if you spend one hund- 
red rees you will get back 80 pees (100 pees = 1 
ree) after a year. But let us not spoil a story with 
the sordid numbers of arithmetic. . ~ 

' The Chief winked at COG, and said, “I have a 
better idea. Let us petition the Emperor of Din to 
pay for this Rest House on the grounds that this is 
.a Work for the-poor famine-stricken people of 
Chham and great will be the love of the people of 
Chham for the Emperor of Din if he builds this 
Rest House- for the travellers to that’ godforsaken 
region." : 

‚ “But”, said the Reesman of Gat, “the Return on 
Capital is less than the minimum laid down by the 
‘Chief Carpenter of All Din and the Reesman of the 
Empire of Din for what they describe as Useless 
Works.” "AS 

A Useless Work is a Work that is useless. The 
subtleties of Din! It is a Work that serves no pur- 
pose and does little good to anyone. But it gives the 
impression that Something Is 
Improve The Lot Of The People. And after all there 
is always someone who will be able to find a use for 
anything. Capitalis the money you spend on, say, 
a hen which you hope will lay eggs. The Return. 


on your Capital is the value of the eggs which the ` 
hen lays during the year after you have bought it’ 


compared with the Cost of.the hen. If the hen does 
not lay any eggs you might as well eat the hen since 
for egg-laying purpose it is a Useless hen. The 
trouble with Works is that you cannot eat them. ` 

“Good Rees!" declared the Chief, “Do I have to 
tell your job? COG, 8o and cook the figures. In- 
crease the Returns (Just as there are Estimated 
Costs there are Estimated Returns). Besides tliere 
are our two powerful Gátkins (people from Gat are 
Gatkins) on the Emperor's Council, and one of 
them is from-round about Chham. Go. Telltliem 
that ,great will be the love of the people of Chham 
for them if they can get the Emperor to pay for this 
Work." : | 

Thus it came to pass that the Design and the 
Estimates for the great Rest House of Chham were 
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selit to the Chief Carpenter of All Din for His Holi: 
hess’ Comments. ‘Comments’ are what people havé 


to say about something. f ы 
Two years later the Comments of CAD were 


: , broüght.to Gat. Тһе Designs, Estimates and Comi 


ments had to be cárried hundreds of miles ori-thé 
back of thé Camel of Gat, and, as the old Ріпіай 
saying.goes, “Time flies while Camels walk." 
^ If you wanted the Emperor to pay for anything 
you had to Coniply with the Chief Carpenter of All 
Din's (CAD's) Comments. This. was a necessáty 
part of the Religious Ritual of Din, since only after 
you have Complied with CAD's Comments will the 
Reesman, of the Empire of Din (RED) consider thé 
work. RED will tell the Emperor whether ог not ‘to 
pay. . Mc 
In his Comments the Carpenter of All Din, who. 
was the preserver of the Carpenters’ professional 
' honesty; faith; and knowledge, said that the Cost 
was far too high and that-substantial overall Ecório- 
mies must be effected. The Carpenter of АП Din. 
(CAD) suggested major changes in the Design that. 
Would result in a mucli lower Cost. - 
You effect Economies when, in the сабе of'thé- 
hen, you give her less food. She might starve, but. 
you will have effected Economies. : 
САР” point of view was a matter of religion. Thé 
greater the number of works, the greater the glory of- 


Rees and the wealth and power of Carpenters. CAD. - 


had -tisen from the lével of C-6, and knew his reli- 
gion and practices well. .  : M 

But he had to convince the Reesman of ihe 
Empire of Din (RED) and that meant’ reducing 
Costs so that the whole thing looked more presént- 
able from the RED point of view. RED was subject: 
to the orders of the Emperor and so was also subject 
to the pressures from people who influenced the 
Emperor. And in the Council of the Emperor were 
the two powerful men from Gat who wanted the 


' great love of the people of Chham, and the Emperor, 


liked to see his Councillors loved by the people for 
their Good Works. 


For four long years íhe official Camel of Gat. 
walked back and fourth between Gat and the capital. 


; of Din. The Camels of Din were slow but persistent. 
After CAD's Comments were sent to the Carpen- 
ter of Gat and the Camel had walked back and forth 


as many times as it was able, the two powerful Gat- . 


kins in Di met in the office of the Chancellor of the- 


Emperor who was the Eventual Disburser of rees 


and RED's boss. Ohe of the Gatkins fortunately , 


happened to be the Chancellor to the Emperor and 
the other Gatkin came from the region round aboüt 
Chham. The Carpenter of Gat and his followers- 
attended that meeting. It was decided that the Rest 


House would proceed as planned. But in order to. 


make it appear less Useless, it would be announced 
that the Rest Hóuse would also house some of the 
poor people of Chham , who could not afford houses 
and a large patt of the Rest House of Chham would 
be ‘used; ‘in the -long run’, for Foreign Travellers 
and so would be furnished accordingly in due course 


and this would earn enormous sums of money for 
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the- Empire of Din. It would also Бе: stated that the. 
Rest House would accommodate three thousand 
instead of two thousand people. Therefore, the 
Emperor of.Din should pay for the Rest House. : 
And all the Gatkins hid their . smiles behind their , 
hands, They smiled because this was the well known’ 
Ritual of ‘the traditional approach to RED, “Есо- 
nomise on Estimated Costs and increase Estimated , 
Returns.” 

: But the Carpenter of Gat said to-his emissaries, . 
“Do not tell the Carpenter of All Din about the рео-, 
ple of Chham staying in the Rest House hor about 
the Foreign Travellers’ quarters. This will confuse. 
the issue and we might һауе to submit another Esti-. 
mate and that will result in more Comments. Talk to 
CAD only: about squeezing three thousand people: 
into the Rest House instead of the two thousand: 
originally intended. Оп the other:hand, however, ; 
tell the Reesman of the Empire of ‘Din about these: 
other aspects. He will be impressed and it will make: 


his decision easier since. the Gatkin Councillors at ` 


Di will ensure that he makes the decision anyway.’ 
So clever were the instructions from the Chief of 
. Gat! “Give to each only that iriformation which vill. 
heip him come to-our decision!" 

For two. more years the Camel of Gat travelled 
‘between. Gat and Di. Then there was a flurry of. 
activity when Gat. and Di used pigeons. They сап 
be used for: short messages only. A special meeting 
was to be held between RED and CAD. RED had, 
notyetagreed to the Works. CAD. would better be; 

able to persuade RED if the Reesman of Gat appro- 
ved. So he sent a. message to Gat neng that 
ROG agree. . 

ROG said ‘No’. i 

The Carpenter of Gat knew of the ooi 
Gatkins’ pressure on RED in Di. So he pushed, 
persuaded and demanded that ROS agree.. ROG. 
said ‘‘No.” 

Eventually ROG was sublected to Dire Threats. : 
ROG yielded most reluctantly saying, "This is а 
worse than. Useless Work. But the Carpenter of 

Gat has’ forced Sanctions ` for and has undertaken 
- far worse Useless Works than this. So why not шоу 
one more of the same or worse?" 

‘A pigeon flew to Di carrying ROG's approval 
and arrived just in time for the Carpenter of All. 
Din tò approve the Work and recommend it to the 

. RED. Under the pressure from the Gatkin Coun: 
cillors of Din the RED immediately agreed to the 
Work. Both CAD and RED with the persuasion of 
the Gatkins agreed not to look at the Cost.and the 
Benefits. The Carpenter of Gat, having travelled to 
‘Din on the never wearying Camel of Gat,. trium- 
phantly wrote on his piece of gumgum bark that he 
was-able to persuade the CA D's costing section to 
withdraw. their ‘adverse remarks.’ 

Children, if soméóne makes ‘adverse remarks’ 
about something, it merely means that he says bad 
things about it. i 

So it was that the Reesman of the Empire of Din 
-‘agreed-to recommend to the Emperor of Din the 
building of the great Rest House of Chham, subject 


‘Din 





{о Һе Carpenter of Gat Complying with all the Com- 
ments of Carpenter of the All Din. - The Carpenter 
of Gat had to Comply if he wanted the money from 
Di which was obtained from the taxes, paid: by. the 
people of Din. So for the next three years Com- 
pliance progressed at the pace of the Camel of” Gat | 
as it walked to Di and back. i - А 
There is another picturesque saying of Din, 
“While the Camel Walks and Time flies, Prices, 
rise.” And indeed this was happening all the while. 
So:wonderful are the sayings of Din! The Carpenter 
of All Din had suggested changes in the Design of the . 
Rest House in order to effect substantial Economies . 
in its Cost by using more mud ‘and less stone. But 


‘in doing so he started a process which took ten 


years of the Camel’s;life and the-Cost rose from 
one to one-and-a-quarter to one-and-a half to one- i 
and- -three-quarters to two million.rees. 

And the Reesman of Gat exclaimed:to the Chief, 
“Good Coffer, my Chief! Surely we can now 
abandon this ridiculous worse than Useless. Work.” _ 

“No!” said the Chief of Gat. “As more money 
will appear to be spent, so much greater will be the 
love of the people of Chham for me. Proceed with 
the Work." 

: "But. Chief," protested the Reesman, “don’t you 
see that the people of Chham will gain nothing from 
this, and if you. will forgive my saying so, the 
Carpenters are taking you for’ the proverbial ride 
on the tallest camel of Gat." А 
: “Nonsense!” replied the Chief.. ij have given my 
word to the people of Chham. They will love, me’ 
greatly.’ Апа if anyone is being taken for а ride on 
the tallest camel of Gat it is the Emperor of Din, 
notL" He winked at the Carpenter of Gat and 
all the Carpenters hid their smiles behind -their 
hands. Greater glory to the сиреген and their 
God Rees! : i 

Somé Carpenters were Modernists aud kept their. 
knowledge up-to-date using ,lot -of information. 
Some were Traditionalists and used’ Ancient prac- 
tices based on feelings such as tickles and tinglings. 
The Carpenters of Gat, being Traditionalists, had 
designed the great Rest House on the basis of ‘much 
tickles and tinglings, but with little or no infòrma- 


. tion about the conditions it would have to with- 


stand. The information they might have used they 


- ignored because it would have increased enormously 


the Estimates before Sanction. Remember the rule 
of the Carpenters? So they took a piece of informa- 


. tion from here and a piece from there, well below 


the’. Worst Conditions which id "should have 


. taken. 


The most Modernist Carpenters аму assert, in 
such, cases, that ‘information should be used relating 
to the Worst of the’ Worst Conditions, not just a 
Worst Condition. This the Chief Carpenter of All 
ignored. He was interested in effecting 
Economies. ! Fere 

Being a moderate Modernist he gave them a New 
Technique by which to work out the conditions 
which the Rest House of Chham would have to 
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withstand. A New Technique is a new way of doing 
something, which you hope is a better way of doing 
it. The progress of Man is built on such hopes. 

There is another wise saying of Dim “If you put 
Garbage into a Mincing Machine, you will get 
Minced Garbage out of that Mincing Machine.” 
Such depth of meaning clothed in such simple 
beauty! 

So the Carpenters of Gat put their lack of inform- 
ation, their tickles and tinglings through the New 
Technique (‘new’ was relative; the technique was 
twenty years old) and sent the result to CAD on 
the back of the patient Camel of Gat. But the 
building of the Rest House of Chham had started 
three years earlier. So the clever Carpenter of Gat 
(COG) had carefully chosen such information to 
use with the New Technique as would not materially 
change the Design and so would not .cause the 
already rising Estimates to soar to new heights which 
might attract Adverse Comments. Such is the 
cleverness of Carpenters and such was the great 
cleverness of COG. 

The building of the great Rest House of Chham 
had started three years earlier. Compliance was still _ 
in progress, but anyway that was really just to keep | 
the Camel moving. 

Carpenters don’t build. They Design, Estimate, 
Co-ordinate, Supervise, apart from other sundry 
activities mentioned earlier, including playing Chor. 
The actual building is done by the tribe of Work 
Masters. The latter were not so much a different 
tribe as a different branch of the same tribe. They 
shared the same basic beliefs ‘and worshipped the 
great God Rees. So when the building was to start 


‘the Carpenters sent their criers into the markets of 


Din bidding Work Masters of the land to come fòr- 
ward and whisper their Estimated Cost of building 
the great Rest House of Chham. The Work Masters 
whisper into the ears of Carpenters so that every- 


thing is kept secret. 


While there is a mutuality between the Carpenters 
and the Work Masters of Din in their common love 
of the God Rees, there is for the same reason a 
regrettable lack of trust. The. Carpenters lay down 
the Conditions under which the Work Masters will 
work, and when stating their Estimated Costs the 
Work Masters lay down their own Conditions under 
which they will work. Then follows a particular 
variant of the national game Chor. However, the 
Carpenters might have made up their minds already 
as to which Work Master will get the Work even 
before their criers went out. This isa rather spicy 
sub-variant of Chor. 

In this case three Work Masters whispered their 
Estimated Costs and Conditions to Carpenter-2 who 
was supposed to settle this part of the Ritual. One 
Work Master was from another province. His 
Whisper war promptly rejected because he hada 
squint in his left eye. The other two named Jam and 
Bam were Work Masters of Gat. Since C-2 knew 
that COG had chosen the spicy .sub-varient of Chor, 
he sent the Comparative Estimates of Costs to 


tree. COG passed them on to the Reesman of Gat. ' 


ROG said that this was not necessary and that C-2 
should have taken the decision. But COG and C-2 
know better. “Anyway,” said ROG, “since it, has 
been sent here let us get on with it. But first get C-2 
to work out whether the two Work Masters’ Con- 
ditions will add to their Estimated Costs.” 

When your Mother says, “Pl give you a sweet 
tomorrow if you are good today", the part “if you 
are good today" is the Condition. The Cost of the 
Condition is the fun you will miss today. So Bam’ 5 
Estimated Cost was two-and-a-half-million rees with- 
a hundred: Conditions. Jam’s Estimated Cost was 
two-and-three-quarter-milion rees with ten condir 
tions but he was a far more experienced Work 
Master. The Carpenters’ own last Estimated Costs 
was, you will recall, two million Rees. Do you see 
the point of keeping Estimates low? Anyway, C-2, 
sent to COG another Comparative Estimate of Costs 
with the Cost of Conditions. C-2 said that the Cost 
of Bam's hundred Conditions was negligible, but the 
ten conditions of -Jam would cost five hundred 
thousand rees. So. C-2 said that Bam's was the 
lowest Whisper including Conditions and should be 
accepted. 

It was about to be accepted when the Reesman 
intervened again and said that Bam’s Conditions 
would cost a great deal more than C-2 asserted. 

“Nonsense!” said the Carpenter of Gat, “е cost 
is negligible. But if you insist-I'll have a word with . 
Bam and persuade him to give up the Conditions 
in his Whisper." 

So COG and Bam had a conference and whispered 
to each other about the Whisper of Bam. After that 
the criers went out again but only to Jam and Bam 
and told them that the old Whispers would be disre- , 
garded and new Whispers could be whispered. Jam 
shouted back that the Whisper he had whispered 
was his final Whisper and that he would whisper ‘no 
more Whispers for this worse than Useless Work. 
Bam whispered back that he would drop fifty Condi- 
tions but he would increase his Estimated Cost from’ 
two-and+a-thousand half million to two million seven 
hundred thousand rees which was only fifty thousand 
less than Jam. ; 

Once more the Reesman of Gat intervened. 
“Curious that Bam’s second Whisper should be so 
close to Jam’s ! But ‘he still has fifty Conditions 
compared with Jam’s ten Conditions. He must drop 
his conditions, other-wise Jam’s Whisper should be: 
accepted." 

Once again, COG and Bam went into a huddle.’ 
Then Bam agreed to drop thirty Conditions. 

“That is not enough”, said the Reesman. “For the’ 
glory of the Coffer, Jam's Whisper should be accep- 
ted." Everyone agreed except COG. It is always a’ 
most inspiring experience to watch the admirable 


‘persistence and perseverance of one so devoted to’ 


the cause of his religion. 

COG wrote a note on a piece of bark from the 
gumgum tree. “Do you realise that by dropping all 
those Conditions, Bam has saved the Coffer one 


COG, neatly written out оп the bark of the gumgum „million rees ? Great is the glory of Work Masters 
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of Gat ‘and the Ce of Gat. 
‘After a few days the Reesman reluctantly wrote’ 
. on the bark, “Let the Whisper of Bam be accepted. : 
However, I ‘would again ask the Chief to make sure | 
that he really wants to sperid money on this Utterly 
Useless Work. And i in any case the pe of 
definite recommendation to the Chief.” 5r 
‘COG wrote on the bark, “Recommend acceptance 
A of Bam’s Whisper." ^" 

The Reesman of Gat thought to "himself, "Yogi 
cannot 1 beat the system. But, if as COG says, Bam’s S 
giving up these Conditions is, worth so much, then 
if this was added to Bam's Whisper at the start, 
Bam would have been the, highest ^ bidder, and his 
' Whisper ‘could not have b cen accepted. Unless . 
yes, hnless..." But the- Reesman kept his thoughts 
to- himself. Не knew that when the Chief and the. 
Carpenters work hand in hand for the glory of the' 
great God Rees then discretion is advisable. It is a: 
wise ‘man, children, . who knows. when to keep bis, 
mouth’ shut. 

So Bam’s Whisper. was accepted and the Carpenter, 
of Gat hid his smile behind his hand. 

"The Carpenter of, Gat ‘smiled because he was; 
pleased.. He had played the spicy variant of the: 
game Chor and, despite the Reesman, things. had; 
gone as the "Carpenter: had wished, to the greater. 
glory of Rees. The appropriate Rituals. had becn; 

Performed by the Carpenter and Bam in the. Temple. 
: Ree 


of олы; as mentioned; despite their having the: 
same God there i is an unfortunate lack of trust. bet-' 
ween, the Carpenters and the Work Masters. For: 
good reason. The Rest House was to be. made of. 
mud and stone. The Carpenter had told Bam, during; 

whispering time, that there was plenty of the “right, 
ing. of mud and stone where the Rest House Жы 


Sones 


he would have to spend far more. than he had Esti 
mated in ‘his Whisper. COG, Bam realised, had 
ротай" him. `. 

So. Bam could have taken one of more courses. of 
_action. ‘He could have brought the correct materials’ 
from farther away, losing a great deal of rees. This 
would, haye been against his Religion. 

r, he could have used incorrect materials that 
were- more easily’ available. If Bam chose this. way 
he: - would have to go through the Rituals of the’ 
Temple of Rees with’ so many Carpenters at 50 
many, levels so that this also would have been yery 

costly. 
ae Or Ват could have applied to the -Carpenter of 
Gat or C-2 to alter the Estimates. of, his. Whisper. 
This would also. require, performing the appropriate 


Rifuals in the Temple of Rees, but the Reesman of. 


Gat and his henchmen would: get involved in 





© arene queer the pitch. 

Or Bam. could have gone to the Judge of Gat to 
settle the issue. This could also have been very 
expensive, the outcome uncertain and the Carpenters 
would have been angry with him. 


^ ^'So Bam was in a difficult position. "Whatever he 


did "he would lose. His problem was how to ` ‘mini. 
mise his loss. 

The history of the great Rest House of Chham 
does not record which course of action was adopted, 


., but such were the circumstances in which the Rest 


.House was built. 
And remember the Camel or Gat was still plod- 


ding from Gat to Di and back as the Carpenter . 


of All Din continued to issue his. Holy Comments 
and the Carpenters of Gat continued to Comply. 
with, what some scribes would call, the ‘aforesaid’. 

All the Carpenters knew this Ritual well It might 
haye been somewhat. hard on fhe Camel, but. then 


- that is what Camels are for. 


Та the meantime more people were asking the 


Chief of Gat for more Big Works. Because he so 


needed the love of the people оѓ Gat he Sanctioned 
more and more Estimates and so his Expenditure- 
increased, This was a situation in which the Carpen- 
ters gloried and in-which the Reesman wrung his. 
hands in despair. But the Chief was getting somewhat 
embarrassed. Orders went out to everyone to effect 
Economies. These orders also went to the. Carpen- 
ter ‘of Gat and from him to, all the other Carpenters. 
Effect substantial ‹ overall Economies. Do you recall 
the: -case.of the starving hen? The Carpenter of АП. 
Din had, years earlier, started the process of effects 


- ing substantial. overall Economies in Designing? the 


great Rest House of Chham, Suei wisdom and 
теді. | 
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of effecting , more Economies. The building of the, 


- Rest House had progressed and there was not a^ 


great deal.that could be done. But still some changes 
to the Design could be made in the case of those 
parts of the Rest House.that had not yet been built. 


| Remember ‘ ‘adding salt to taste"? 


There weré various ways in which these changes 
could be made. All Designs must be Safe, which 
means that whatever is. being designed should not 
fall down,or break. This can be overdone. It would. 


-be. Wasteful to design a chair to withstand the 


weight of an elephant if it is to be-used by a child. 
‘Tf the chair'is designed for a child then it will Cost 
much less. The child's chair designed for an 
Elephant's weight would be Safe. The chair design- 
ed for a child's weight would be Safe too, but, also, 
it would be less likely not to break. Soit was, with 
the Rest House of Chham. The Carpenters made 
changes which were Safe but also less-likely- not- -to- 
fall-down. ` 

Another way of effecting Economies was in 
choosing between Techniques, or- different ways of 
doing. things, You choose whichever costs you less 
when. someone is shouting at you to effect ‘substan: 
tial Economies. So Economies were made: here and 
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‘there and there and here in the building of the great 
Rest House of Chham. So: while the Rest House 
was still Safe, effecting these Economies rendered 
the Design of the Rest House more and more less- 
likely-not-to-fall-down. 

Of course the Camel of Gat was still on the more 
carrying Comments and Compliances. 

At long last the great Rest House of Chham was 
built at a Cost of five million rees, though this 
actual Expenditure was only discovered three years 
later. Do you remember the Carpenter of Gat’s 


first Estimate of one million rees? How long ago. 


and far away it seems! And how sad it was that 
despite the great efforts to effect substantial Eco- 
nomies by making the Rest House more and more 
less-likely-not-to-fall-down, the Expenditure was 
five times the first Estimate! How wise and true 
were the tenets of the Carpenters, glory be to them 
and the great God Rees! ~ 

Great was the people’s rejoicing at this marvellous 
‘Big Work done by the Carpenters of Gat. And 
great was the love of the rich men of Chham for 
the Chief of Gat. The Chief smiled benignly on the 


people and so also did the two powerful Gatkins 


at Di. Everyone was happy, except Bam who -had 
lost to COG at Chor. Even Bam, perhaps, was 
happy enough, but merely less happy than he would 


have been had he not believed the Carpenter of. 


Gat years ago. 


Since few people ever visited Chham if they could - 


possibly avoid it, there were hardly any travellers 
to stay in the Rest House. 

Since it was Supposed to house three thousand 
people.that many Chhamites (people from Chham) 
began to live in the Rest House. This was a Benefit 
to them. 

A year later there were. severe storms all over 
Gat and the Carpenters got worried -and wondered 
as to whether they should strengthen the Design of 
all their Rest Houses in Gat, for they had many. 


Strengthening the Design of these Safe Rest Houses 


meant making them less-less-likely-not-to-fall-down, 
‘if you get what I mean. So far effecting Economies 
had made them more-and-more-less-likely-not-to- 
fall-down. This is difficult to understand even for 


- grief of the Chief of Gat. 
.went to their Temple of Rees and prayed harder 





grown-ups. It requires a Carpenter to, pian the 
Holy Significance of their Litany. 

A couple of years later there was high wind and 
parts of the great Rest House of Chham were blown 


-away. The Rest House was still Safe but some of 


many- parts that blew away were the Safe ‘less-likely- : 
not-to-fall-down’ parts. The Carpenters quickly 
patched up the Rest House and said no more about 
it. This high wind was not a Worst Condition. At 


_the most, perhaps, it could have been called an 


unexpected. blow. 
One day, a few years later, there бс гёда Worst 


Condition. Not as bad as the Worst Worst Condi- 
tion in the past, but certainly.a Worst Condition. 
The great Rest House of Chham collapsed and 


.all the people living in it perished. 


Great was the Public Concern and great was the 
The Carpenters of Gat 


than they had ever prayed before. The Chief Car- 
penter of All Din that was, said “Ме know all these 
things and why they happen. But there are such 
pressures!” And he too went into the Temple of 


‘Rees and prayed harder than any other Carpenter. 


And the good fairy Woban who lived in the far- 
off land, said,-““Do not worry. I will lend you the 
money to build a new great Rest House at Chham”. 

The Chief was pleased and said, “So be it. Let 
not the Public be Concerned for there will be a new 
Rest House." He turned to the Carpenter of Gat 
who had finished praying and said, “Proceed to 
rebuild the great Rest House of Chham. Great will 
be the love of the people of Chham for me." The 
Carpenters of Gat smiled behind their hands. The 
Chief Carpenter of All Din (CAD) said, “I will 
help you with the blessings of Woban.and to the 
greater Glory of Rees.” 

Glory be to the Carpenters of Din and their great’ 
God Rees. 

Tell me, children, the answers to these questions:- 

— What was the Cost: of Economies and who 
paid it? 

— How Useless should Uselessness be? ` 

— What do you think the Camel thought? 

— Is there a moral to this tale? 
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DISCUSSION’ 





Political Economy of Poverty and Aid: 


THE CASE OF INDIA—IV К 
- T. V. SATHYAMURTHY 


i 


This contribution surveying the entire ques- 
tion of foreign aid in a developing country like 
India and its effect on poverty, is .meant to 
provoke discussion on the subject. Readers are 

| invited to participate "in. this discussion. The 
earlier instalments of this contribution appeared 
in Mainstream (November 20 and 27 and 
December 4, 1982). This is the fourth and}: 
concluding instalment.—Editor : 


t 


IV. E 


T= dependent nature and the uneven character of: 
the development of capitalism in India compels, 

us to focus attention on the role of foreign aid and 
the central place accorded to it by Government and: 
Opposition in their thinking and debates on India's 
political economy. We shall'include in this section. 
a few reflections of a general natüre on tbe political 
economy of aid and a brief discussion of the рагі 
| played by it in the economic policy of the Indian 
state and the ruling party. . | 
The proportion of loans and grants given to less: 
developed countries (LDC) in the form of aid by 


governments of more developed countries (MDC). : 


and international agencies to private aid (which. 
mainly takes the form of bank loans, private export. 
credits etc.) is of the order of magnitude of 1 : 2. 
The main purpose of official aid (which is really a: 
development of the post-war epoch or the post- 
colonial era) is to bring into alignment, by forging: 
close links. between (һе elites of LDCs and the 
ruling classes of MDCs, the interests of inter- 
national capital with those of the *'national bour- 
geoisies” of LDCs (which, in а number of cases, 
over a'‘period of time, become indistinguishable' 
from comprador bourgeoisies). In this way, a 
continuous drain of capital from LDCs to MDCs 
is assured, and here we have strong echoes of the 
early nationalist clamour in India of colonialism's 
policy of draining wealth away from the colony 
into the metropolitan country. All this is done 
today, as it was done under colonial rule a hundred! 
years ago under other rubrics, in the name of 
fostering development. po on ШИ 
The main link between the political economy of 
development aid and the political economy of 
poverty of LDCs is present in the claim of MDCs 
and LDCs alike to the effect that aid would ‘help 
abolish poverty. Yet, it is clear from the openly, 
_stated policies of metropolitan aid donors 4 that the 
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main aim of foreign aid is to act asa buffer against 
the influence of communism and to maintain recipi- 
ent countries well within the economic and political 
sphere of influence of the donor countries. 

Here of course one must draw a sharp and quali- 
tative distinction between the aid of imperialist and 
neo-colonial powers, socialist countries and 
Scandinavian countries. We also ought to remind 
ourselves that ~the Scandinavian countries have, 
over the years, become increasingly sensitive to' the 
need to keep themselves aloof, deliberately if 
necessary, from the shoals of ideological strife and 
to attempt in a conscious manner to pursue a 
generally pro-people orientation, that is, as far as 
possible getting aid resources ‘and programmes 
where they may be objectively’ most needed, by 
priming thé aid system in an appropriate manner. 

.But the main role of aid in many instances is as a 
political and. strategic weapon. А rich imperialist 
country is in an advantageous position to demand 
changes in a receiving country’s policies especially 
when the latter is in need of food aid on an urgent 
basis. Sobhan, for example, has documented the 
underlying dynamics of this process of highly 
unsavoury and cynical manipulation involving the 
US Government with special reference to Bangla- 
desh.45 

In case of international agencies such as the 
World Bank and IMF, interference in the economic 


policies and ‘practices of recipient countries is often Á 


sought in the name of offers of value-free technical 


_advice. In fact, however, the advice given is strongly 


ideological in nature and geared to the interests of 
foreign private capital and private domestic capital 


in that order. IMF in fact gives loans .on the -basis ' 


of the recipient country agreeing to carry outa 
package of measures worked out by the former as a 
condition of eligibility for a loan. ` ; 
The ‘Јеуегаре” and "secret diplomacy" utilised to 
achieve these ends are well documented in a number 
of works.46 From time to time efforts are made 
to refurbish the ideology of aid by making ritual 
noises about the importance of its reaching the poor 
directly and helping them improve their living | 
conditions” as well as their productive capacity. 
Commitments are also ‘given to concentrate aid on 
such subjects as agriculture, education, health,’ 
supply of clean- water etc. But, predictably, the 
result of such aid is invariably to benefit the better 
off sections of the rural society without altering the 
material level of the poor or the exploitative 


character of the relations between the ruling class 
P \ f 


‘a 


and themselves47. In the words of Hayter, the World 
Bank and IMF have thus come to be “ће police 
of development" . From the perspective of this essay, 
it should be clear that “the policies to be promoted 
by aid are not to involve any direct and radical attack 
(that is, class-based attack) on the causes of 
poverty".49 And, this statement “constitutes the 
essential linkage between aid and poverty. 

In the case of India, foreign aid has come to be 


used particularly effectively in order to promote the ` 


class policies of the Government, and in particular, 
to buttress the interests of capital both in industry 
and in agriculture. The foregoing analysis of the 
ruling party, state policies and class conflicts, points 


to the conclusion that, over the years, there has: 


developed an essential congruence between the 
general orientation of such international agencies as 
the World Bank and IMF on the one hand, and, on 
the other, those in control of state-power in India 
and the Indian bourgeoisie. This is dramatically 
illustrated by the political dynamic underlying the 
recent agreement (1981) on IMF Special Drawing 
Rights (SDR) to the limit of 5.6 billion dollars 
which the Government of India has successfully 
concluded. 

At the time of India's entering into these fateful 
negotiations with IMF, it could count on exchange 
reserves of well over £2 billion. To this must be 
added a steady flow of foreign exchange in the form 
of, remittances from Indians living abroad to an 
average annual extent of about £ 0.4 to 0.5 billion. 
At the same time, a number of aid proposals were 
under negotiation with different sources (mostly 
bilateral, and including a big deal with the Aid 
Consortium) up to. a total of roughly £ 2 billion. 
In other words, the Indian economy, which had 
already increased its dependence upon foreign 
sources of capital to the tune of well over £ 5 billion, 
was prepared to commit itself to a further loan of 
over £3 billion from IMF. This is indeed an indi- 
: cation of the order of magnitude of the transactions 
involving the interests of the capitalist class in 
India. ~ , co 

The Government justified its decision to approach 
IMF on the basis of the claim that the IMF loan 
was necessitated by the sharp increase in the 
escalating cost of petroleum imports necessary for 
the economy, the high cost of import of foodstuffs 
etc.,49 and the need to borrow at high rates of 
interest from the international private capital 
market in the event of a sudden foreign exchange 
crisis. ` 

The Government, however, has made no attempt 
to counter the high cost of petroleum import by re- 
vamping its energy policy, nor has it taken any con- 
crete steps to resolve the crisis in coal production, 
the working of the railways, and the generation of 
power. At the same time, it -has made a decisive 
shift in the direction of liberalisation of import poli- 
cies which has greatly increased the amount and range 
of non-petroleum goods imported, including a vast 
number of luxury consumption items mainly aimed 
at satisfying the appetite for consumption of the 
bourgeoisie, the rural rich, and the urban middle 


classes. In fact, in the course of (what turned out to . 


? 
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be) his valedictory Budget speech in 1981 R. Ven- - 
kataraman, the Finance Minister, who negotiated 
the IMF loan in subsequent months, offered a 
variety of fiscal and financial concessions and incen- 
tives;including cuts in direct taxes, in the hope that 
the upper and middle classes would feel ‘encouraged 
to “consume more, save’ more and produce more"! 
(emphasis added) . 

IMF, predictably, imposed a number of standard 
conditions (euphemistically known as recommenda- 


“tions for. “structural adjustments") including a ceil- 


ing on the rate cf expansion òf money supply with 
a limit on government borrowing from the banking 
system; sharp cuts in subsidies and social welfare 
expenditure (rather ironic, considering the noto- 
riously low level of social welfare expenditure in the 
country) as a means of reducing budgetary deficits; 
an even further liberalisation of import and other . 
economic controls (!); an improvement of the ecoe 
nomic climate for investment, facilitating the condi- 
tions for inflow of foreign private capital and th- 
improvement of the prospects of domestic private 
capital; as "well as a possible devaluation of the 
rupee (which inany case had been effectively 
devalued by about 18 per cent on the eve of the cru- 
cial negotiations — under the guise of operating a 
self-adjusting currency basket). ? 

The interesting feature of the above list of IMF 


‘conditions lies in the fact that, in the case of India, 


the items contained in it constitute elements of the 
policy of the Government already under implement- 
ation. The Government's policy of forcing the- 
working -people to shoulder the responsibility and- 
costs of development is reflected in the recent re- 
pressive Ordinance banning strikes and in other 


earlier Ordinances against which the one day All- 


India general strike was called in January 1982 in 
different parts of the country. These Ordinances 
would no doubt be much appreciated in IMF circles. 

The Indian state has thus come a long way from 
the era of the First and Second Five Year Plans 


‘in which it appeared to take its populist rhetoric 


rather seriously. In the words of one commentator 
‘The adjustments in economic policy already under way 
and which will receive powerful impetus with IMF thus 
mark a break with the perspective of economic and social 
development which was formulated with the Second Plan 
and which had remained stalled since the mid-sixties. 
Now finally, a new model of development is being ushered 
in with the active collaboration of the government and 
IMF. This is a development, of far-reaching conse- 
quences.: — Я 
Ап interesting feature of the debate in parliament, 
which was rushed through on the subject of the loan, 
was that it did not encounter a concerted opposition 
based on sound economic thinking and on an under- 
standing of its implications for the deprived and 


‚ oppressed classes. The Right wing Opposition hardly 


touched on the main substantive issues and pursued 
such red ,herrings as whether the Minister was ina 
position to give an assurance that there would be no 
compulsory devaluation of the curfency. The pro- 
Moscow CPI lapsed into a state of lethargy in which 
it made a few specific criticisms without opening up 
the whole package for a close and searching scrutiny. 
Even CPEM, which had made some concerted 
efforts in West Bengal, under Mitra’s leadership, by 
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mounting a campaign against IMF loan in which its! came intertwined with the problem of attracting 


true character and its‘ class content were exposed5!, 
did not focus attention on the main issues involved 
during the parliamentary debate on the subject. 

To the extent that class interests, state power and 
political organisation are closely interlinked, the 


general direction in which the political economy of · 
' sought to be: monopolised by a single dominant 
: party has been characterised, over the last three 
'.decades or so, by a dual process of polarisation— 


India is moving indicates both the preponderence of 
power in the hands of the ruling class (which is a 
relatively recent phenomenon going‘ back to 1970) 


and the crisis in which its future is engulfed. The .. 
"hand, land on the other, the oppressed classes; and, 
. horizontally, as between agricultural capital on the , 
, one hand and industrial capital on the other. At the | 
; same time, it must be pointed out that the political 


example we have chosen enables us to grasp the 
power of the Indian bourgeoisie in relation to that 
of the other classes in India, as well as the enormity 
of its independence upon international and foreign 


‘international aid mainly {тош capitalist and impe- 


rialist countries. This essay addresses itself to the 
problematic character of the inter-relationship bet- 


. Ween the. political economy of poverty and the 
» political economy of aid engendered in this process. . 


The post-colonial phase in which state power i$ 


vertically, as. between the ruling classes on the one 


capital. Under such circumstances, the contours of ! coordination of the oppressed workers and the op- 


development of capitalism in India.are bound to be 
even further distroted than had, Been imagined a 
decade ago. The political response to this mounting 
‘crisis could be extremely interesting and the possi- 
bility that in the next decade or two it might take 
the form of new class configurations, clashing at a 
political level,.can by no means be ruled out. 


Й " V 1 

HIS essay has consciously addressed itself to the 
task of attempting to provide the links between 
the political economy of poverty and the political 
economy of aid by examining the main components 
of the debates about economic development during 


the colonial and post-colonial periods. А discus- : 


sion of the general nexus of the colonial situation 
with reference to the nationalist: movement and its 
main demands is followed by a discussion of the 
‘main aspects of the post-colonial state with reference 
to the different socio-economic classes using India as 
^an example. ' 

An examination of the class base of the power 

of the colonial state, the nationalist movement and 


the post-colonial state would point to the prob-. 


lematic character of capitalist development which 


was and continues to be the cardinal aim of the : 


nationalist movement; and its successor, namely 
the nationalist party in power. In this context, 
it is essentially anti-imperialist in its political 
character. At the same time, however, a full- 
fledged autonomous development of -capitalism 
along the lines envisaged during the earlier phases 
of the independence movement was: well nigh 
impossible, given the domestic constraints on 
“such a development and the character of the inter- 
national system within which capitalism has had to 
develop in an essentially agrarian underdeveloped 
country. | 

The task of the populist political party struggling 
for independence from colonial rule was, thus, one 
of fostering the conditions for the growth of the 
economy under capitalist relations of production. 
In this, it becomes more arid more enmeshed in 
relations of dependence on foreign international 
capital and international aid. Thus, the problem 
of czadictation of poverty which ‘constituted the 
main plank of the nationalist programme, even 
before ‘it assumed a decidedly political colour, be-. 
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' pressed, peasantry is by no means an easy task, 
' certainly at the organisational and agitational levels, 
‚ as is evidenced by the fact that, in only, five or six 


. States out of a total of twenty-two, has this problem 
: been tackled with any degree of success. 
The resulting political economy is one of dynamic 


. Stasis in which capitalist relations are reproduced 


with considerable energy to an imperfect level, 


` | whilst the state experiences increasing difficulty in 
. Securing the necessary transfer of surplus from the 


agricultural to the industrial sector, in order to 
'ensure a satisfactory process of capital accumul- 
' ation and industrialisation. This eventually leads 
to an increasingly antagonistic contradiction between 
the rural rich and the industrial capitalists.- 

At the same time, the oppression of the peasantry 
in the rural sphere of the economy is intensified 
‚ because feudal social relations are maintained even 
, as capitalist economic relations are fostered; whilst, 

the position of the urban/industrial working class 
tends to become precarious for the reason that the 
. burdens imposed, by capitalist development under 
. such imperfect conditions have to be shouldered 
exclusively by it, as the prospect of transfer of sur- 
plus from agriculture to industry becomes more ànd 
: more remote. | i ЭЕ ac. 
This process of general transformation of the 
· colonial society into a post-colonial independent. 
state has been discussed in this essay in some detail 
with special .reference to the concrete conditions 
‚ prevailing in India during the last one hundred years 
or so. While the precise interpretation given in this 
' paper may be subject to controversy, it can be said 
that the general alignment of interests as described 
here are fairly non-controversal, and the characteris- 


' tic features of the post-colonial state have, accord- 


ingly, been captured in a fairly scientific and objec- 
tive manner. The main burden of the essay, therefore, 
is that, for poverty to be removed, it will be essential 
i for the class opposition represented by peasant and 
proletarian forces to combine together to challenge 
‘simultaneously both segments of the divided ruling 


: class in India as a means of furthering their interests 


гапа the interests of the Indian economy e тое. 
AG ; oncluded) 
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Alternative Approaches to а Theory of Economic Growth: 
Marx, Marshall & Schumpeter by Sukhamoy Chakravarty; 

| Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta; Orient 
Longman, 1982; pp 44; Rs 16. : 


prorsssog Sukhamoy Chakravarty has written an impor- 
tant and difficult monograph. It is important not only 
because of what has been dealt with but more so because of 
what it can lead to. It is difficult in the good sense of the 
term, that is, not because it is recondite or supramathemati- 
cal but because it is closely reasoned and challenges received 
theory. It must have been difficult to write, entailing exten- 
sive reading and wide-ranging original thinking. А 
In many ways Sukhamoy Chakravarty is uniquely equipped 
to work outa theory of growth since he knows not only 
previous theories but also the constraints as well as novel 
experiences of the growth of India in the contemporary 
world. Не has articulated his insights in lectures and scat- 
tered papers. It is to be hoped that the present monograph 
would be a prelude to the major.work we are entitled to 
expect from him. . К 
In the work under review he sets ош the aim as being an 
examination of growth models whose ostensible purpose is to 
“elucidate the laws of motion of an economic system under- 
going sustained increase in population, capital stock, national 
"product and such other crucial aggregates." He finds broadly 
, two alternative models both in differing ways derived from 
the classical founding fathers of political economy — Mill- 
Marshall and Marx-Schumpeter. The former he holds has 
close affiliation with the neo-classical theory of growth which 
has preponderant influence in the academic and even 
decision-helping quarters in the West and our country. The 
latter, evidently, the author hopes to make more visible or, 
at least, increase intellectual awareness about. ~ 
While mentioning the strong points of the Mill-Marshall 
.and, by implication, the neo-classical growth schema, the 
monograph also strongly criticises it. It notes that Marshall 
(with whose approach the neo-classicists are closely affiliated) 
abandons the concept of surplus as the source of accumu- 
lation; almost completely neglects the elements of disconti- 
nuities and irrevesibilities in the growth process and gives up 
the classical theory of value. . 
The Mill-Marshallian as well as the neo-classical 
approach miss in their conceptualisation of the changes 
taking place in the capitalist economies of Germany, Japan 
and US, apart from other points: the strong link between 
money and credit institutions .and formation of capital in 
X real terms; the differential gains from the growth of technical 
knowledge in conditions of imperfect competition; the active 
state policy in relation to labour and commerce; the widen- 
ingof the market through investment leading to demand 
stimulation and reduction in the cost of production of princi- 
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he Teresa Hayter, Creation of World Poverty, op. cit., 
p. 95. 

49. The logic of importing more foodstuffs to add to a 
stock based on domestic production which is well above the 
level of self-sufficiency was, however, not explained. 

50. B.M., “IMF’s Eager Client”, EPW, 1981, p. 1684." 

: 51. This was done mainly by organising a symposium, in 
which a number of economists and other social scientists 
contributed papers on why the Government of India should 
not borrow from IMF. See, .West Bengal Government, The 
IMF Loan, Facts and Issues, Calcutta, 1981. @ - 





` pal consumer goods and the passive nature of consumer 


choice in the context of the growth process. This pretty 
well disposes of the Mill-Marshall paradigm which **has had 
such a deep and pervasive influence on the mainstream 
perception of economic theory and teaching". Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty will scarcely be forgiven by the worldwide 
academic powers-that-be for his trenchant criticism and un- 
compromising opting for the Marx-Schumpeter tradition. 

In presenting the case for his choice the author -makes а 
ten-point summary of Marx's critical insights into the capi- 
talist growth process which is a remarkably succinct summary 
of the political economy of Marx. "There are, however, three 
points which one would like the writer to consider. First, 
the labour theory of value is quite central to Marx and even 
a foundation insight connected with the analysis of surplus 
and exploitation. Elsewhere and in his footnotes Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty does go beyond the Steedman presentation of 
the Sraffian position but he chooses to leave it unclear 
whether he goes beyond the rather pragmatic approach of 
Kalecki, Steind! and Joan Robinson who feel that much of 
Marx can be taken without the labour theory of value being 
i Perhaps he would clarify his position else- 
where. 

Second, the important place assigned by Marx to the 
reserve army of labour in the capitalist growth process, has, 
apparently, been missed. 

Third, the central place assigned by Marx to the working 
class in his critique of capitalism, broad enunciation of the 
transition to socialism as well as the conceptualisation of 
Socialism itself, is not something extraneous to the ''econo- 
mics” of his theory of growth. It isan inextricable part of 
his political economy. In essential respects this is the 
differentia specifica of the approach of Marx. It is this 
essential that the eccentric and sometimes quite vicious: 
genius of Schumpter could never stomach. It is this that 
makes. him a contradiction in terms — ‘а bourgeois Marx” 
asthe author describes him, taking up Schumpeter's own 
categorisation of his teacher, Bohm-Bawerk. As a matter of 
fact, one feels that it is this blind spot that led Schumpeter 
to stréss far more the zransition from mature capitalism to 
socialism — when souls and things were ready for the change 
made in the fullness of time, to use his own expressions — 
rather than the revolutionary transformation that the leap 
from the capitalist to the socialist socio-economic formation 
involves. One is reminded here of Gramsci’s paradoxical 
remark that the October Revolution in Russia, was a revolu- 
tion against Marx's Capital! 

This brings us to a very important question that Sukhamoy 
Chakravarty answers — why both Marx and Schumpeter? 
The author points to certain important similarities, Firstly, 
“accumulation which gets itself embodied in the form of: an 
ever-changing stock of capital goods which takes place largely 
at the initiative of the producers, involving centralisation and 
concentration of capital, is the most essential proposition 
about the growth process experienced over the last two hun- 
dred years. Both Marx and Schumpeter accorded high impor- 
tance to this point in their analytical schemes.” Second, both 
reject the concept of capital as a factor of production with 
its own marginal productivity. Third, in the schema of both, 
the development of capitalism is punctuated by crises while 
the system has an upward trend. Fourth, for both interest 
is a monetary phenomenon not a factor determined by forces 
of productivity and thrift. “Finally, for both Marx and 
Schumpeter, the concept of time i$ analogous. History is an 
essential part of the story.” 

The author goes on to note three basic differences. First, on 
the nature of surplus income which for Marx emanated from 
ownership (labour theory of value).and for Schumpeter from 
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‚ leadership through innovation (marginalist theory of value). 
Second, Marx’s circular view of the production process 
(simple and extended reproduction) is better suited to des- 
_cribe the structural inter-relationships characterising indus- 
trial capitalism than the linear Austrian view. Third, **Marx's 
approach contained the possibility of developing a theory of 
effective demand, which Schumpeter's model does not." Des-' 
pite these differences, however, Sukhamoy Chakravarty is of . 
the view that the two perspectives of the essentially disequili- 
brium analysis of both Marx and Schumpeter can mutually 
reinforce each other and, with suitable modifications and 
deletions, can be made to serve as substitutes. "n 

^ He illustrates this view by an ' original and useful analysis 
of the Preobrazhensky-Bukharin controversy: about problems 
of sources of accumulation and socialist advance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is fairer and more objective about Bukharin's 

- approach than is usually the case with those who adopt the 
Marxist viewpoint. He states that what Bukharin's argument 

. “amounted to was that the preferences and production func- 
tions which characterised Russian agriculture should be 
changed so as to transform it and achieve a closer integration 
with soeialist industry. His understanding was congruous 
with Lenin’s...Bukharin disagreed with the policy advocated 
by Preobrazhensky not merely because it would lead to a 
rupture of the smytchka, the alliance between workers and 
peasantry, but also because he felt that this may lead ito 
increased disassociation between industry and agriculture, 
since in relatively primitive conditions agriculture has an 
option to move out of the orbit -of market exchange, which 
could have perpetuated Russian backwardness. ` ' 

+ “Those who stress the parallelism between Marx’s argu- 
ment and Preobrazhensky’s ‘tend’ to forget that while Marx 
did talk about forcible extraction in the theory of original 
accumulation, he also talked about the inter-dependence 
between productivity, growth and the widening of the market 
which led to the emergence of capitalism as the dominant 
mode of production.” : i 

One tends to sympathise with this assessment of the 
Bukharin-Preobrozhensky controversy but, surely, Sukhamoy 

. Chakravarty has not made a very convincing case that all 

this required the insights of Schumpeter. А 

Не.іѕ on firmer ground when he brings out the value of ће 
latter’s strong ‘emphasis ona disaggregative scheme of ana- 
lysis as well as related concepts of market absorption. He 
finds that individuality as well as the question of sequence in 
time are accounted for in this scheme as well as that of tíme- 

‘phased accrual of productivity gains to different sections of 


society whén the problem of generation and diffusion of , 


‘technological change is being looked at. ME 
Schumpeter’s concept of “‘creative destruction” is described 
by the author as valuable. With this concept-he was able to, 
highlight the creative function of the market as distinguished 
from the allocative which had been lost from view in the 
modification of economic theory by the marginalists. His: 
' emphasis that “рет processes typically require different 
assortments of capital goods which makes it somewhat mis- 
leading to talk about accumulation in the sense of increase 
of capital per head as the key to sustained growth, is also 
extremely important." But, following from this, his concept 
' of the dynamism of “‘trustified capitalism" is considered as 
inadequate since he completely neglects the problems ‘of 
effective demand. “We have to turn to Marx and con- 
temporary economists such as Kalecki who have followed | in 
the same tradition for a discussion of the realisation 
problem". ` ` ` ' 
One wonders whether the author has not been a little too 
kind to Schumpeter in placing him on a par with Marx. 
‘There is no doubt\that Schumpeter, even in his otherwisé 
‘sometimes outrageous book Capitalism, Socialism and Demo- 
cracy, did outline perspectives of growth of monopoly capita- 
lism which the main body of Marxist analysis failed ito 
perceive. It is true that even now there are remnants of the 
“catastrophe”, “breakdown” or ''stagnation" approach” in 
much of Marxist thinking about the present situation of the 
developed capitalist countries. Lenin's description of imperia- 
lism as the last phase of capitalism, as moribund and 
- parasitic capitalism was taken in too literal and too econo- 
mic a sense by many Marxists, especially Stalin. To narrow 
an interpretation was given to the concept ofthe general 
crisis of capitalism, also." The possibility and potential: of 
growth in the peripheral areas of capitalism, that is,'the 
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Third World, were also.not visualised in the way that this 
has actually taken place in the last three-and-a-half decades. 
And, most important, a fully substantiated theoretical 
assimilation. of the experience of socialist construction and 
development has not yet been presented though substantial 
advance has been made through elaboration of the concepts 
of the "developed, mature socialist, society” and “‘existing 
socialism". It is time that this was done and now it can ‘be , 
done after the acknowledgement in China of the catastrophic 
results of the Maoist “leap” approach. : 


In the making up of these defects and lags a great contri-~ 
bution can be made by generalising the experience of India. 
No worthwhile attempt has been made so far. Exposures 
or apologia have been the chief forms of response, with some 
perceptive Soviet writings providing the exception but these, 
too, not very unambiguously nor in a fully worked out 
manner. Herelies a task for Sukhamoy Chakravarty and 
others of equal calibre, integrity, grounding in economic 
skills and with a sense of historical time. Perhaps he would 
agree that in tackling this task Marx would be the lighthouse 
while Schumpeter, at best; may be a pilot boat across certain 
Stretches of the world. @ 
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November 19, 1982 


November 19, 1982. A: memorable day. The Ninth 
Asiad was opened in a colourful ceremony. Reminisc- 
ences of the First Asiad were made.’ Memories of 
Nehru were recalled, 


. The Prime Minister's birthday. The President aban- 
doned protocol. He greeted ‘her. Indira Gandhi's 
appealto the public not to trouble themselves in 
greeting her, fell on deaf ears. A crowd thronged at 
No. 1, Akbar Road. 


The Karnataka Electricity Board completed 25 years 
іп 1982. Not on November 19. But 1982! The Pro- 
ductivity Year! They, too, greeted the Prime Minister 
on her birthday. A full-page advertisement. The usual 
pictures. They rededicated themselves to her Twenty- 
Point Programme. A legend. Yes, a legend at the 
bottom of the ad read “Conserve energy — it is pre- 


. | cious.” Perhaps they meant it. Or, did they? Nearby, 


street-lights burned til! late afternoon. | 
| Yet, it was a memorable day. Children were spared 
from schools that day. Some offices worked sparingly, 
while others took unofficial half-holidays. Watch TV, 
they said. The Asiad; in colour. q А 
In colour! A feast for the eyes. The blind beggar 
| near my house couldn't watch TV. A pity! But why, I 
wonder, did he take a holiday that day? Ah, but it was 
a memorable day. A day whose fond memories we 
shall cherish for years to come. 
Yes. November 19, 1982. / Ж. 
; D. Guha Roy 
Bangalore ' 





ГОС MIRAGLE 


Feeding 5000 in Games. Village 


SIMRAN S. BHARGAWA 


Ге is something quite magi- 
` cal about the Asian Games 
Village. The way it came up, 
almost as if someone wished it 
and there it was. And there it is 
now, a fairy-tale world resting 
behind barred gates. - 
ITDC's involvement’ with the 
ASIAD started with the idea, 


with the challenge. Five thousand. 


Sportsmen would be coming to 


"New Delhi and five thousand 


sportsmen had to be fed three 
honest to -goodness, square, 
healthy meals adday. Every care 
had to be taken that calorie, 
health, cleanliness 'standards be 
met. It was quite one thing orga- 
nising.a state banquet — ITDC 
has been doing that for a quarter 
of a century — but to feed these 
hulking international guests every 
meal was quite another. And 


that was not all. Two to three , 


hundred people at, the Indra- 
prastha Stadium had also to be 
catered to'and the hospital diet 


Bad also to go from the inside : 


record time — and they are find- 
ing they are able, to do it. 

It was one thing building this 
enormous set-up but to see that 
it continues to function properly 
was the work of the ITDC team. 
Judging from the numbers. that 
would be eating there, one would 
have expected rows and rows of 
functional benches, school style, 
and perhaps linoleum topped 
tables. But no, not only. do we. 
have individual tables that seat 


from four to eight people but also . 
fine crockery, cutlery and fresh - 


flowers on each table. 


Y 


Here you can dispense three . 


` different kinds of.juices and there, 


undera bright pink and white 
canopy that looks as if it belong- 
ed on a Parisian cafe, is the 
nicest fresh ground coffee you 
can get in Delhi. Lunch ends 


with a fruit and cheese finale. | 


Andallthe while Appu in iced 
splendour, looks on benignly at 

` his proteges. 
In the evenings a red uniform- 


kitchen. The magnitude of the task - ed BSF band thumps out melody 


made it a terrifying challenge. 

There wassmuch opposition 
and much apprehension in the 
air. And. little confidence. No 
one believed any hotel . chain 
could .organise a show of such 
magnitude ог at least most 
doubted that it could be done 
well. But it has been done with 
what success! ` | 

It is almost as festive inside the 
kitchen as it is outside in the 
dining area. Each unitis func- 
tioning by itself and there is 
non-stop: activity in each. The 
dishwashing area, the cooking, 
the stores, the cleaning up, every- 
where is high pitched activity. 
College students turned up to 


. work, to. serve. to help in any 


way they could. The lights ‘don’t 


‘shut in this kitchen. By the time 


one meal is over it'is time to 
start on: the next. At for those in 
the wings itisa 25-hour a day 
job. It is аѕ і? the entire catering 
staff was. told to run up a. hill in. 
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after Indian melody. The, tunes 
are catchy and some of the teams 
start clapping. “п fact one day 


themselves," a young food helper’ 
says grinning, "the band started 
playing and these guys started 
doing the bhangra.” 

That's one thing about. an 
international event, especially a 
sports meet. It doesn't take long 


for thé ice to break. Each table: 


is a splash ,of colour as partici- 
pants from different countries in 
their different uniforms (and 
some in .their pyjamas) settle 
down to dinner together. “_ 
“Those who have yet to play 
are tense," observes Balbir Singh, 
the Manager of the Indian 
Hockey Team who lit the flame 
on the.Opening Ceremony. They 
keep to themselves. “Апа those 
who have played move around 
freely." He points to an. Iranian 
victor with a gold medal around 
his neck. Не is surrounded by 


SX 3 J 


КА 


E "each entrance. 
the Koreans just couldn't stop: - 


1 


‘kettle 


N 


girls; wanting{to be photo graphed 
with him. “Promoting sports is 
one way of creating a unity. bet- 
ween nations," says Balbit Singh; 
India's three-times gold medal- 
list. .. ; | : 
One of the Pakistani Вай: \ 
minton players, although he con- 
fesses that the food could do with 
more red pepper, says he talked 
to two or three games.managers. 
"And all feel the arrangements 
are good, in fact better than at 
the last Asiad." nee 
. “I like kebabs,” mourns an- 
other player having cup.after cup 
of sugared yogurt, “апа they 
aren't there." He's in for a sur- 
prise though, for oa December 
fourth, closing day, is a big bar-- 
becue treat around a bonfire. 
“Well miss this atmosphere 
though," says the one who didn't 
get his kebabs, “I’m not looking 
very forward to going home." 
“Only one thing I'm tired. of;" 
says a player from Syria, “I’m 
tired of so much security. Always 
we have to show our cards." 
, And yes, security is tight, so 
tight that even Suri, Security 


. boss, has to go through the metal 


detector each time he en'ers .or 
exits the village. ‘We're scared 
after what happened at Munich," 
says, “And we aren't taking any 
chances with our athletes. - . 
Similarly the kitchen, probably 
the largest in the world, .'is 
manned by security guards at 
гас The operation 
inside is, beside being a marvel 
of efficient man, a scientific reve- 
lation. Everything that science _ 
lias created to save time in the ^ 
kitchen is here. And at a Brob- 
dingnagian scale. А 300 litre." 
р with a distilled, water | . 
jacket so milk cannot bürn,.a 
vegetable washer that cleans upto 
40 kilos of vegetables in three’ 
minutes. These vegetables have 
their dryers too that take another 
three minutes. А , bread slicer 
that can slice 30-loaves at one - 
go and a toaster that can toast 
300 slices. And, will wonders . 
never cease, a machine that 


butters them too! If one looks 


fhine exhaust hoods, 


at the kitchen one wonders why . 
these hurried-worried workers 
aren't sweating and why there 
is no pervasive food smell. The 
ceiling is covered with labyrin- 
And the 
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uu Would y you ‘believe ten 
tonncs, à: day? It could easily 


' have become: a health hazard , 


but ITDC had thought of that 
too. It is chilled so that it does 
not decompose by the time the 
f NDMC ‘vans pick it up. 

Cleanliness at the 
kitchen has reached a new high 
by any standards. ITDC saw that 
everyone handling food had to 
go through a.stringent medical 


check up and be absolutely free’ 


from any communicable disease. 


Also moving among the kitchen , 


staff are doctors in clean white 
robes. 


village , 


2 ing that they take a little while 


to digest. 10,000 litres of milk is 
bought every day, 18,000 eggs, 


300 loaves, 15 to 20 ,000 oranges. 


a day and so on. 

ITDC has taken a more than 
generous attitude toward ' the 
players — seeing that 5000 dif- 
ferent palates: are pleased at 
every meal апа 5000 hungry 


` stomachs get their 5000 calorie 


requirements every day. 


But what, is; in it for ITDC?- 
‚Опе may be tempted to ask. Not 


much financially. The operation 
isa no-profit no-loss one. 
teen dollars per athlete per day 
has been’ г paid to ITDC by the 


Fif- ' 


“countries. 


‘reaction is, 


P I А Ы RO 6 roy 
Special Organising Commitiee 
after collecting it from the gov- 
ernments of the participating 

And so, while | the ‘general 
"They've done it, 


. actually . done it," there was also 


something supremely ironic іп 
this achievement. The ITDC 
team was in the heart of this big 
event, indeed, even making it 
happen, yet they “themselves 
were missing everything, е 
events, the' tension, the cheers. 
Yet none of them liked to think 
of. two weeks later, of the empty 
village, the deserted dining halls, 


The food statistios are so amaz- 


the absence of thumping feet. [7] 
ч E | 





` Western Betrayal E 


s . ^ 


Law of the Sea 


and 


C. киш т С 


Ts United Nations ГЕТЕ оп the Law of- 
the Sea (Convention) has been opened for: 
signature by States ‘in Kingston, Jamaica. The. 
Convention, witnessed: almost: a decade’ long, 
strenuous: negotiations, and sudden turns, and. 
twists before.reaching its present shape. 

In order to have an universal and equitable legal: 


order governing all human activities on sea, rang-' 


ing from navigation to the exploitation of the deep 
sea-bed, the developing countries have, conceded : 
enormously to the demands of the Western coun-: 
‘tries who ‘were right from the beginning averse to' 
such a legal order. In Match 1982 when the Con-: 


vention was adopted, further concessions were made’ 


1 


by the developing countries in the form of protec- 
tion to the investments already made by the Western 
multinational corporations in the sea-bed mining. 


This sacrifice was aimed at bringing about a uni-: 


versal consensus. Yet the US’ ‘voted against the; 
Convention UK, West Germany, France and some’ 
other . West European States abstained. Socialist ` 
countries too, abstained, but declared „that they 
would sign the Convention ultimately. ? 


This week, when the Convention is ready for sig-; 
nature, the US; UK’ and West Germany have ^ 


announced that they are not going to sign the Соп- 
асаана tae аи 
The author is a Research. Scholar in International 


Law in the’School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 
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vention on the ground that it is against their inte- 
rests. France may not follow suit. The opposition 
is mainly to a.special feature of the present Conven- 
tion namely the placing up of the International 


А 


Sea-Bed Area’ (Area) which ' is. beyond national: : 


7 jurisdiction, at the. disposal of an international 


regime called the International Sea-Bed Authority 


(ISA). The Area is a store-house of the polymettalic’ 
.nodules containing nickel, 


copper, cobalt and 
manganese worth of billions of dollars. The whole 


range of activities right from the allocation: of 


mining sites to putting up production limits of the 


‘mineral resources ‘would be controlled exclusively 


by the. Authority. It has been ensured that half the 


number of mine sites proposed by the applicants . 


would be’ reservéd either for the Enterprise: the 
mining arm of the Authority or mining would be 
done with the association of the developing coun- 
tries.. It has also been providéd that any mining 
contractor, whether a State or of its agencies before 
starting any work in the allotted site should provide 


the required technology to the Enterprise ог to the 
developing countries. 

The above arrangement is bàsed on the idea that 1 
the, sea-bed beyond the national jurisdiction is the . 
-common heritage of mankind and the resources ' 


therein should be shared by one and all. The prin- 
ciple. of.. Common Heritage of Mankind is a new 
concept in international life propounded and advo- 
cated by the developing countries. And the opposi- 


tion of US,. U.K., West Germany etc. is mainly © 
towards such a concept since they feel that their. 


ambitions are restricted. Their present refusal to, 
sign the Convention is an attempt to sabotage the 
treaty by creating legal hurdles. . 

- It needs to be noted that the US has openly 
declared that the treaty cannot restrict its mining 
activities in deep sea-bed. It is understood that at,a 


meeting of the US National Security Council, Presi» : 


dent Reagan warned that in view of the aggravation 
of the problems of.supply of essential raw materials 


s for the giant industrial complexes, the development 


of sea-bed resources would be vitally important for 
USA in the near future, particularly when. the 
г ` $ 


© 
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American giant corporations have the most sophis- 
ticated mining technology. Therefore he disfavoured 
the Law of the Séa Treaty as it imposes strict control: 
over the.activities of these private corporations. The 
US refusal to sign the Treatyiis thus the reflection , 
of the Reagan Administration’s total backing of: 


the giant American corporations bent on exploiting ^ 
- the untapped resources at the bottom of the oceans. 


All these developments, though not unexpected, 


. Worry the developing countries. They are posed 


with the problem of how to exert pressure.on those 
who betray? However, it is heartening to see that- 


the developing, Socialist and some of the Capitalist : | 


е such as Japan and Canada are going ahead 
‘with the signing of the treaty paving the way for its 
becoming a perfect legal document. Despite certain 


: disadvantages they stand to gain certain benefits, 


too. Firstly, they uphold the legal validity of the 
principle of Common Heritage of Mankind. 4 

Secondly, the developing countries can concretise 
their rights in the 12-mile Territorial Sea, 200 mile. - 
Exclusive Economic Zone and the respective Conti- 
nental Sheft. NOR | 

In а bid to provide a legal colour to their recalcit- 
rancy, the USA, UK, West Germany and France 
have entered in an agreement on September 2, 1982 
assuring mutual assistance in any mining activity 
in the sea-bed. The idea behind such'a move is to 
equate.the *mini treaty' with the Universal Law of 
the Sea and ultimately justify their illegal mining 
activities in the international area. Without going 
into the greater details of legal analysis, it can be ' 
held that the *mini treaty' is against the world public 


and legal opinion. It is definitely against the per- . . 


emptory norms of international relations such as , 
peaceful co-operation,-peaceful settlement of disputes 
and all other principles of friendly relations among 
States. DM 
The UK, and West Germany while refusing to be 
bound by the treaty are trying to find out back-door 
methods of availing the benefits of the treaty. During 
the 11th session in March 1982 the West European 
States insisted on their proposal that intergovern- 


: mental organisations such as the European Econo- 


mic Community should be allowed to sign the 
Convention as parties. In their enthusiasm in passing 
"the Convention the developing countries have 
accepted the proposal Even the suggestion tabled 
by.some that the signature of each individual 
member of EEC to the Convention should be a рге- ` 
condition for accommodating EEC asa party to 
Convention was nót considered seriously. The net 
effect is that EEC could become a party to the Соп- 
'vention even if some of its constituents stay out. 
The Convention is vague on the rationale of accord- 


-ing an eleyated status to the EEC which has been : 


established to protect and, expand ‘the Western 
capitalist interests. What is worse, is that while 
accommodating a new and sudden claim by EEC, 
the Convention has failed to consider seriously the 
legal and political significance of elevating PLO and’ 
other national liberation movements: from -their 
observer status to full-fledged parties to the ‘inter- 
national decision-making processes. (Jo Be Con- 
tinued) АЁ ДЕУ 
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| the People. for Ever 

















BISHNU DEY 


ow many brigands have raided our country; 
how many times? ‚ 
Ravaging village after village, piling up 
cruelties, crimes ! ene І 
How many bulbuls ‘have favished’ our 
grains, EQ NE 
Mothers have crooned of tyrannical reigns, |. 
In spite of it all the proud spirit remains : 
Of the people forever! D 4. 
The peasant, the potter, the fisher, the. 
blacksmith, the boatman, the weaver! 


МЕ soul is immortal in this immortal country 
of mine, | ‘ 
And hence out of Death’s deep mouth'comes 
music adamantine, : А ux 
Here on the margin of wandering streams 
Gold-coloured harvest eternally gleams 
‘Ripe through what myriad ‘ages of 
dreams,— UC i i 
While, a fire of lust! — . 
The red Earth burns, reducing all Tanaka- 
san into dust. . | 2 


' EMEMBER, О Comrade! when Freedom's shut 

door is opened apart, i 
A handful of cowardly ashes will seem the 
small strife in your heart! ' . 

_For lo, our dear land, through the long 
centuries : d 
What marvellous cultures hath drained to 
the lees, ) "E e 

. What sword-sharp ways it has trod, with 

~ what ease, 3 
What dangerous tracks! 
Today it is wielding in conscious resistance 
a fiery axe! EN ; A. 


Harindranath Chattopadhyay | ` 
Bishnu Dey. | ү 


1909-1982 


‘N + ЕА 
On December 3, passed away in Calcutta, one of the 
towering figures in the world of Bengali literature. 


Bishnu Dey had already made a mark with the new |. 


style and sharp ‘questionings in his early poems and 


attracted the notice of Rabindranath Tagore. By the] ' 


late thirties there came a transformation in his outlook | 
and this brought a distinct stamp of social awareness 
in his works. Very soon he became one of the pioneers 
of the progressive movement that swept the cultural 
life of Bengal in the eventful decade of forties that 
witnessed social and political upheavals in Bengal. 

Handsome, soft-spoken and sophisticated, Bishnu 
Dey became one of the enduring rallying points of the 
new and promising young writers seeking out a new 
horizon of social commitment. He never sought're- 
cognition, but’ fame came, though belatedly, to his | - 
doorstep, when he was awarded the Jnanpith and | ^ / 
Sahitya Akademi awards. З : 

Bishnu Dey's legacy in Bengali poetry will remain 
the most abiding memorial to his greatness. 


- А c 


Translated from Bengali by |. | 


“West Asian Peace 
(Continued from page 4) > 


right since itfailed to take noté 
of the Palestinian claim for 


. independent statehood and -their 


rights over ‘Jerusalem. Israeli 


Premier Begin not only spurned ` 


the Reagan attempt, but in-a 
gesture which can only be deš- 
cribed as cocking a snook at 
Washington, announced his inten- 


tion to create even more Jewish ` 


settlements in occupied ‘terri- ` 
tories. The -earlier initiative ‘by 
the European Economic .Com- 
munity, which sprung into action 
at the urging. of. President 
Mubarak, was in some ways pro- 


mising, | but Reagan saw to it . 


that it remained a non-starter. 
The EEC plan called: for Israeli 


withdrawals.from occupied terri- ' 


tories, dismemberment «of all 
Jewish settlements, the setting up 
of a Palestinian State to be: ad- 


ministered’ by the UN during the : 
period ‘of transition while Ше. 


Palestinians exercise  self-deter- 


mination, and Western military 
guarantees for the security of : 
the-boundaries of all.West Asian ' 


states. The Arabs and. the: PLO. 
were;cool:to it since it. was silent 
over West Bank and Gaza. 
Women’s World ' 
(from page 7) 
course is conducive to human 
relations! : 

Why categorise extra-marital 
rape as an offence’ then? Because 
women are more strictly . the 
properties of their husbands and 
not of everyone? 


Counterpose this against the 
recommendation that sexual 






intercourse by a husband with . 


his-wife, when she is under fifteen 


years of.age, with or without her: 


consent be, considered гаре. -Is 
there any logic, common ‘to the 


two: propositions? First:it admits |. 
' nation or not. 


that the. Abolition of- Child 
Marriage Act is being flouted 


rampantly and then, instead of. 


stressing .its, stricter implemen- 
tation, 


"husband: and wife even with ‘the 


wife's consent equal to таре; is 
marrying off of ‘children to be | 
tolerated and-only sex Беѓоге :а 
certain age frowned upon? 

То avoid Ашан publicly 


'30 


makes cohabitation . of. 


India was among-the countries 
which had welcomed the Fahd 
Plan as containing 
framework for the start-of nego- 
tiations. Authored by King 
‘Fahd when he was ‘still the 

"Crown Prince, its attractive 
features were that it involved the 


. "United Nations in a -peace-keep- - 


ing role, sought to place West 
Bank and Gaza under UN trus- 
` teeship. during transition and 


suggested the ‘creation of an in- 


-dependent/ Palestine with -Jeru- 
salem as its capital. “Reaction 
to it ranged between total con- 
demnation and partial acceptance 
'among the Arab states. 
Summit crossed the t's and dot- 


ted the i's, and it stands inthe- 


field „as an initiative acceptable 
to. both Arabs and the PLO. 
New Delhi has: welcomed each 
-of the initiatives іп the hope 
that.the cause of West Asian 
settlement would benefit if 
any of them could provide 
the starting point for negoti- 
ations. To the 
Mubarak subscribes 1o the thesis 


‘that а settlement is possible-only - 


if all Israeli) forces withdraw 
rom. occupied Arab territory, 
starting with Lebanon, „New 
Delhi has no' cause to withhold 


a victim of rape and illicit sexual. . 
. intercourse, an! in camera trial is 
suggested. But thé two'sources of 
humiliation have not been sought ` 
' to be eliminated. The first is the 


définition: of гаре. It_is still 
defined in terms of. penetration: 
And this subjects the ‘woman to 
highly embarrassing ‘questions. 
It should have ‘been ‘simplified to 
,mean that rubbing ‘of sexual 
“organs is sufficient to constitute 
rape, for it subjects the victim to 
^all the horrors.of rape. Rape is 
‘overpowering :а human being 
with sexual designs and it does 
hot matter much whether the act 
was carried to its logical: culmi- 


The second source is the past 
sexual history of the victim which 
gives rise to. minute enquiries 
‚ regarding the state of her vingi- 
‘nity. What ‘is essential to Tape is 
- thatthe woman did not consent 

: -ang whether.. she is a virgin ога 
` prostitute. ‘should not matter at 
‘all. Past sexual- history must:not 


ре appended as evidence and 


: support from him: 


the basic - 


The Fez. 


“extent that’ 


But India 
realises only too: well that no 
initiative, however well-méant 
and sincerely motivated, can suc- . 
ceed "unless it elicits a matching 
response from Tel Aviv on ithe 
‘one hand, ‘and gives due-impor-. 


tance ‘to the representative status ~ 


of the PLO as the authentic 
voice of the Palestinians on the 
other. Mubarak’s spokesman 
asserted in New Delhi that:the 
second stipulation is inherent “in 
the Franco-Egyptian draft. As 
for the first, all.he could hope for 
was that the strength of public 
opinion inside Israel would force 
‘Begin to walk to the negotiating 
table. New Delhi was not far 


‚ wrong in feeling that this is.-too 


much, to expect from Tel Aviv. 
с Та the meatitime, New Delhi 
has rightly thrown cold water 
over the wishful thinking ‘on ‘the 
part of'the well-wishers of France . 
and‘ Egypt that India might be 
induced to, join in.a tripartite 
Franco-Egyptian-Indian ~ initia- 
tive: The question does not arise. 
As things stand, India can only $e 3 
expected to extend ‘support, iat E 
the UN, at the nonaligned icons i 
‘ference and other world forums; 
tò strategies designed to make 
Israel see:reason. (December 6) 


must not influence judgement 
either way, for or against the. 


. victim. But the Committee "does 


not even;mention this. 

And.as a concession it recom- 
mends that the judge should be 
given discretion to allow” апу 
particular person to be present 
during trial. Even ‘members of 
‘women’s ‘Organisations are not 


. allowed to be present unless they i 


are allowed in by, the judge ás ‘a 
‘particular person’, and as repre- 
sentatives of a group of "women 
concerned with the' crime. The 
‘same committee suggests ‘that:it 
should be made obligatory . for 
«ny police officer investigating 
‘the case to associate a:recoghiséd 
social welfare organisation with 
‘tthe investigation. It states ‘that 
this is in order to énsure that 
offences : against women and 
children ате investigated proper- 
ly. To associate social welfare , 
groups with investigation and:Dar ' 
them from trial ‘(unless the judge 
allows it) does not sound: "con 


sistent. [] 
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‘which envisages war and prepares for. it. 


TL: di believe that the vast majority. of- the people in every country 


want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, 


we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else - 


is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely. convinced 
that we shall never seitle this question by war ór by a mental approach 


Iam emily convinced that if we aim а right ends, righi. means ` 
must , be employed, Good will not emerge out of s evil methods. That was - 
‘the | lesson which our great, leader Gandhi. taight.us,.and ‘though we їп. 
India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 
message still.clings.to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son | 
‘of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was опе in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world . 
today that is the only practical victory. Any other way will lead to | 
. disaster. 5 


-Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General Assembly, 1960 
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LET US BUILD THE NATION AS А BULWARK OF 
PEACE, AND INVOLVE ALL THE PEOPLE 
.IN THIS TASK ` | 
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_ Great News for Е 
Garment Manufacturers! _ 
A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial. 


Sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available | . 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open Generai Licence.) 






Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 
«A variety of sophisticated modern equipment . 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
г .others:are now made available to Garment 7 
P Industry in India. : ў ea 


N 
















A Thie Dovble book-Btttoh Sewing Machine, cless 8332 
is the prodwot of over 100 years of experience and ' 
3 m réseecoh of ALTIN factory ia the manufacture E 
нЕ = aad development of garment making machinery. 
futher deteiit pioase Contsct 2 1} 






| Exporter: ` | Фое Soling Agents 
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EDITOR'S ‘NOTEBOOK 


4 d : ; З ў 
È HRe years after she triumphantly 

returned to power in January 1980, 
Indira Gandhi is due to lead her party in 
crucial electoral battles in the two States 
where it could hold its own even in the 
bleak days of the Janata, Raj. Along with 
these two major States in the South, 
another small one, tucked away in far-off 
north-east, Tripura, will also be going to 
the poll in the first week of January. 

The periodic eléctoral contests at the 
State level — there was a major round in 
the summer — serve as a useful indicator 
of thé voters' mood, thereby providing 
Indira Gàndhi with a fairly good idea of 
7j the problems of retaining .power.. This 
changing of guards in the States by. instal- 
ments enables her to effectively concentrate 
on winning the voter in a manner more 
. decisive than if there, had been simul- 
' taneous polling all over the country at the 
same time as it used to happen up till the 
1967 General Election. It is interesting to 
note that it was Indira Gandhi’s decision 
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to go for mid-term poll for Lok Sabha іп 


` 1971 that broke the old arrangement, and 


that year for the first time the Lok Sabha 
and the State Assembly polls ceased to take 
place at the same-time. Then the Janata 
in its turn upset the process of Assembly 
polls taking place in all the States simul- 
taneously Бу going in for seléctive targets. 
This precedent is being followed by Indira 
Gandhi since her return to power. 

Such an arrangement has its merits for 
it enables the party in power to judge the 
electorate’s mood cautiously without 
having to face the risk of a sweeping 
change in it. If Indira Gandhi had a fair 
idea of the changing temper in the country: 
during the Assembly polls in the summer, 
she will get another sample of it in the 
coming poll in this winter. Since these are 
to be the last important round of State-level 
elections before the scheduled Lok . Sabha 
poll in 1985 —.leaving aside the contin- 
gency of unforeseen developments — she 


may draw the necessary lessons for dealing 
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with the shortcomings that’ will surface 
during this election battle. - | 

The striking feature of the current elec- 
tion campaign in contrast to the one 
earlier in the year is the émphasis Indira 
Gandhi has been laying this” time on the 
danger of regionalism. While the issue was 
mentioned in passing in earlier contests, 


this time it is the central theme of het. 


speeches as also of .the election manifesto 
of her party. No doubt this approach fits 
in-with the actual state of affairs: in both 
Andhra and Karnataka where regional 
forces have raised their heads in a manner 
never seen before. Obviously the challenge 
before a party which’ rules both at the 
Centre and in these States comes from 
the regionalist- wave. Such a wave has its 
origins in the lack of effective rapport bet- 
ween the Centre and the States; later on, 
this 1s, in many cases, calculatedly fanned 
by the vested interests to divert mass dis- 
content away from their own immediate 
fiefdom. In the present round of electoral 
contests this could very well be noticed. 
Thé film-star upstart N.T. Rama Rao rep- 
resenting rich farmer community has taken 
up а fanatically regionalist posture in his 
Telugu Desam slogan, whipping up 
Khamma casteist loyalty, throwing all the 
blame for the misfortunes of Andhra Pra- 
desh on the Centre but never once-conced-, 
ing that his rich-farmer fraternity, wielding 
a powerful baton in the. State-level politics, 
has a lot to account for,: for this state of 
affairs in the Andhra countryside. 
Amazingly enough, the two Communist 
Parties which together have perhaps the 
strongest organised base in the Opposition, 
tried hard to strike an electoral deal with: 
NTR, becoming totally oblivious to the’ 
fact that this would have lent respect- 
ability to this rich-farmer upstart in_the 
eyes of the pedsant masses, apart from 
giving a fresh spurt to regional chauvinism. 
NTR riding a high horse rejected the. 
Communist overtures, and this fortunately: 
has saved the Andhra Conimunists from. 


the odium of ganging up with such a. 


thoroughly reactionary phenomenon. Ap-. 
propriately, NTR has chosen as his elec- 


tion partner the political riff-raff repre- 


sented by Maneka ‘Gandhi. | 
The Сопргезз-Ї too.on its part has har- 


dly got a clean record about combating 
regionalism. In Tripura, where the 
CPI-M holds sway, the Congress-I has 
struck a deal: with the Tripura Upajati 
Juba Samiti, an active organisation. of 
tribal youth: “the plea put forward by: the 
AICC-I bosses is that there is no alliance . 
but only an ` “electoral adjustment" to 
avoid vote splitting against the locally for-. 
midable CPI-M. Such quibbling is only a.. 
big-leaf for opportunism nowadays in- 


-dulged in at the time. of hustings Бу all- 


parties in India from the Congress to the 
Communists. The urge of the tribal youth 
for identity needs to be seriously and sym- 
pathetically considered and not.brushed 


: aside as has been largely done by CPI-M 


sectarianism: but this Congress-TUJS deal 
cannot be explained away on that plea, 


. because the Congress-J record in dealing 


with the.problems of the tribal people, 
whether in the north-east or in central 
India, is one of continued neglect, that is. 


fast ‘adding ` a, new dimension’ to the 


menace of regionalism i in the form of the 
Jharkhand agitation, for instance. 

As the election campaign is ‘about to 
warm up, it is too early to speculate about 


its outcome., By and large, it is conceded 


by most of the Opposition parties that the 
Congress-I will be returned to office: in 
Karnataka, it is expected to. get a sizable 
majority. while in Andhra Pradesh it is at 


‘least expected to scrape: through. NTR's 


as yet untested pull with the electorate. 
adds an uncertain factor to the Andhra 


- situation: however, the Congress-I as a last : 


resort can go in fora Haryana-style opera- 
tion to open the door for turncoats to 
manage a majority in the' Assembly in 
case it fails to get one at the poll. 

Along with the strain and tension of electioneering 
in Andhra and Karnataka, Indira Gandhi has been 


' able to collect kudos for her party this week with 


the formal re-entry into her party of Congressmen 
in Kerala under Antony. No doubt this will streng-. 
then her base in.Kerala, as Antony is a vital element 
in the State's politics — a Santa Claus gift to Indira : 
Gandhi from the Left, since it was the short-sighted 


‘sectarian intolerance of the Communists in Kerala 


Which to a large measure was responsible for Antony 
quitting their alliance. If a democratic force repre- - 
sented by Antony cannot be retained, what is the 
point in holding out the slogan of Left, and Demo-- 
cratic Unity, which the Communists nye been, 


, raising? 


The accretion of strength in r Keria and thea ге: 


кош 


ee 


tention of office in Andhra and Karnataka will not 
by themselves settie for Indira Gandhi the issue of 
This requires a deep, dispassionate 
analysis of this new phenomenon, which in reality 
is one more item in the list of unfinished tasks of 
India's democratic revolution. Regional disparities 
have widened and not reduced in thefthree-and a-half 
From all accounts, 
the present spurt of regionalism is a significant 


regionalism. 


decades since independence. 


politics? 


pointer to the need for a new restructuring of Indian 


polity: the concept of federalism has to be consi- 





COMMENTARY . 


Baroda: Beyond 
Fire-fighting 
C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


TH series of communal riots in 
Baroda, not to speak of certain 
other pockets of Gujarat, comes as yet 
another grim reminder that secular 
India is nowhere near liquidating the 
biggest threat it faces from elements 
bent.upon ‘destroying the country’s 
unity and integrity, using religion asa 
cloak and innocent citizens as pawns. 

In the past too there have been 
other such reminders, no less ominous, 
the one from parts of western UP, 
mainly Meerut, being the most recent. 
That such warnings from different parts 
of the country from the late sixties to 
date have largely gone unheeded by 
the powers-that-be should cause pro- 
found concern to democratic, forward- 
looking sections in India. 

While in Meerut the partisan role of 
UP's Armed Constabulary was the 
most disturbing feature, casting an 
ugly reflection on the State's adminis- 
tration, in the case of Baroda com- 
munal polarisation seems to be in the 
making in the administration and 
among politicians. The controversy 
over the transfer of the city's Police 
Commissioner, with the majority com- 
munity politicians and officials 
opposed to the move and minority 
community politicians backing it, re- 
veals the extent to which communal 
feeling has been allowed to erode the 
administrative apparatus as well as the 
part played by at least a section of 
politicians. The resignation earlier of 
Muslim corporators alleging that their 
community was not being adequately 
protected, and now the resignation of 
the Mayor and sixteen Hindu corpor- 
ators in protest against the official’s 
transfer, provide enough indication of 
the explosive situation that has been 
engineered, + 

Їп АП such cases, those who suffer 
loss of family members and other pri- 
vations are not the politicians or offi- 
cials who encourage the communal 
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elements. It is always the poor who 
pay the heavy price for the calculated 
promotion of communal frenzy. They 
have no vested interest in disturbance 
of harmony; they сап eke out a living 
only when peace prevails. Whatever 
madness some of them may be prodded 
into during such riots, in the aftermath 
they are bound to feel that no one in 
authority cares for them. 

Another important aspect is that the 
credibility of the administration and of 
politicians and their parties is heavily 
eroded. Naturally, for failure to up- 
hold the secular character of the state 
and ensure equality of all citizens 
irrespective of religion or caste is no 
smali crime, in the context of both the 
Constitution and the pious pronounce- 
ments of leaders of different parties. 
Meerut and Baroda provide the most 
glaring instances of such erosion of 
faith in recent times. 

Fortyfive Muslim Members of Parlia- 
ment have chosen to submit a memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister calling 
for a ban on the RSS and other com- 
munal organisations, purging of the 
police and intelligence apparatus of 
communal elements, instant action to 
contain communal disturbances wher- 
ever they occur, screening of the mass 
media to ensure that the situation is 
not aggravated, assumption of full res- 
ponsibility by the Centre to maintain 
communal harmony, and abandonment 
of the policy of treating communal 
flare-ups as mere law-and-order prob- 
lems, The signatories to the memo- 
randum belong to different parties, and 
most of them, like Rafiq Zakaria and 
Syed Shahabuddin, can hardly be 
accused of a communal outlook. 

Of course the wisdom of submission 
of such a memorandum only by Muslim 
MPs may be open to question. There 
are many non-Muslim MPs and others 
who share the view that communal 
elements and organisations should be 
dealt with firmly and that no one 
should be allowed to tamper with the 
sécular character of our great nation. 
A memorandum signed only by Muslim 
leaders can create the wrong impres- 
sion that they do not have considerable 
support among the non-Muslims — an 
impression that would be false and 
provocative. While RSS chief Deoras’s 
protest against the demand for a ban 
on his organisation can be dismissed 
as predictable, note has to be taken for 
instance of the Aligarh Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s caution that frequent outbreak 


dered carefully, and the urgency of the issue will be 
felt acutely by the forward-looking forces in the” 
years to come, once the unitary political set-up re- 
presented by the personality of Indira Gandhi 
disappears from the Indian scene. | 
But where is the time and energy for such brain- 
racking by the Left after all the hassles of election 
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of communal riots is shaking the con- 
fidence of the minority community. 
Thus, while it is wrong to make out 
that the communal problem causes 
concern only to Muslims — or any 
other minority religious community for 
that matter — the issues raised have to 
be squarely faced. We cannot run away 
from facts. 

We have a Prime Minister whose 
unqualified commitment to secularism 
and communal harmony is beyond 
question. The same is true of a large 
number of our political and other 
leaders. The fight against communa- 
lism, if serious, has to be waged jointly 
by all such sections who will surely get 
the support of the masses who want to 
live in peace and pursue their avoca- 
tions.  Communalism — or casteism 
for that matter — only helps to divert 
attention from socio-economic pro- 
blems of the vast majority. That un- 
doubtedly is the intention of those who 
engineer communal] violence. 

There has been failure on the part of 
many State Governments and to some 
extent the Union Government as well. 
Butitis with the cooperation of the 
Government and the extensive adminis- 
trative apparatus under its control that 
communal and sectarian elements can 
be fought and overcome. Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs and other religious 
groups are as much full-fledged citizens 
of this land as the Hindus who form 
the majority, and it is the collective 
responsibility of society to ensure that 
no one is denied just treatment and 
safety of life and limb on account of 
religion or any other irrelevant ground, 

The Central Government must at 
least now take the initiative to mobi- 
lise all secular forces for a massive 
drive to isolate the communal gangs. If 
a ban on communal organisations, 
Hindu, Muslim or otber, wil] help, there 
should be no hesitation in imposing the 
ban and ensuring that it is not violated 
through collusion with any sectlon of 
the administration or politicians. 

(December 15) 















TO READERS 

For lack of space the second article 
on nonulignment due to appear in this 
issue will be published in nstream 
next week (December 25. 1982). 

NC's impressions of last week's 
Chandigarh convention on Press, Gov- 
ernment and Soclety will also be pub- 
lished next week. , 





Public Sector 
Brinkmanship 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


Tre National Campaign Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions 
(NCC), constituted of represen- 
tatives of non-INTUC central 
trade unions, has given a call for 
one-day nationwide strike on 
January 28 in all the public sec- 
tor industrial undertakings. The 
decision to call such a strike had 
been taken at the national con- 
vention of non-INTUC public 
sector unions held at Hyderabad 
in October at the instance of 
NCC. The January 28 strike is 
being called to protest against 
the arbitrary guidelines of the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises 
which deny retrospective effect 
to wage settlements, impose a 
restriction of not giving a wage 
increase of more than 10 per cent 
in any case including consequen- 
tial fringe benefits and reject any 
change in the DA rate of Re 1.30 
per point rise in the cost of 
living index. These guidelines are 
unacceptable not only to the 
central trade unions comprising 
the NCC but also to the INTUC. 
Though the INTUC has neither 
been invited to join the protest 
nor cares to join on its own due 
to the schism between them, the 
protest against BPE guidelines 
can be said to embrace the entire 
work-force employed in the pub- 
lic sector, including that follow- 
ing INTUC. This points to the 
vital difference between the 
nationwide one-day industrial 
strike called by NCC on January 
19 last and the one proposed for 
January 28 next. The omnibus 
industrial strike on January 19, 
1982, did not evoke the desired 
response, notwithstanding claims 
about its success, especially in 
public sector undertakings. The 
proposed one-day strike next 
month falls in a different cate- 
gory, for restlessness among wor- 
kers in the public sector, which is 
vital for the national economy, 
has been’allowed to grow, thanks 
to the recalcitrance of ВРЕ. 
Meanwhile, the coalminers 
under the influence of non- 
INTUC unions, having resorted 
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to one-day all-India strike on 
November 8, have decided to go 
ou another-72-hour strike 
(January 17 to 19, 1983). Here, 
an additional issue is the recons- 
titution of the bipartite negotiat- 
ing body (JBCCI) on the lines 
that existed prior to the last 
agreement in 1979: INTUC 
union has been given larger 
representation than others in the 
reconstituted JBCCI, BMS has 
been dropped and HMS represen- 
tation has been bifurcated, giving 
one representative each to HMS 
(Vashisht) and HMS (Kulkarni); 
the status quo is maintained in 
regard to AITUC and CITU. 
NCC unions want equal represen- 
tation for all, irrespective of 
their strength as was the case 
during the Janata regime. , It is 
not denied that JBCCI recons- 
titution under the Janata regime 
was not only arbitrary but also 
politically motivated, for then 
BMS had no locus standi among 
coal workers and yet enjoyed 
parity in representation. Ironic- 
ally, NCC constituents insist that 
the Janata criterion should be 
adhered to. That points to the 
dilemma facing the Energy Mini- 
stry on one side, and non-INTUC 
unions which are anxious to 
maintain the unity of NCC on 
the other. 

BPE guidelines are patently 
unreasonable, as has been pointed 
out even by INTUC which has 
strongly protested against the 
refusal to give retrospective 
effect to settlements. It said that 
in fourteen of the public-sector 
undertakings, wage negotiations 
had dragged on for a full year 
for no fault of the workers and 
that non-implementation of 
wage settlements would mean 
loss to the workers, again for no 
fault of theirs. Moreover, DA 
rate of Re. 1.30 per point rise 
was fixed in 1970 when DA stood 


at Rs. 260 for the consumer price- 


index at200 points. For one 
thing, DA admittedly does not 
provide for full neutralisation of 
the rise in cost of living even for 
the lowest category, resulting in 
continuous erosion in real income 
due to constantly rising prices. 
For another, both the tripartite 
Rath Committee set up by the 
Janata Government and the Seal 
Committee of officials set up by 


the present Government to review 
the compilation of the index had 
found faults in the 1960-61 series. 
This only underlines the fact 
that erosion of real income has 
been faster than has been reco- 
gnised. 

There is yet another factor to 
be kept 
to Public Enterprises Survey 
1980-81, contributions of the 
public sector to the Central ex- 
chequer by way of dividends 
increased from Rs 21 crores in 
1975-76 to Rs 83 crores in 
1980-81; corresponding figures 
for Corporate Tax were Rs 177 
crores and Rs 221 crores, Excise 
Duty Rs 998 crores and Rs 2000 
crores; customs duty Rs 707 
crores in 1978-79 and Rs 902 
crores in 198081. The total 
contribution (including other 
duties) increased from Rs 1196 
crores in 1975-76 to Rs 3429 
crores in 1980-81. 

As against this, manpower 
cost as percentage of total cost 
of production declined from 16.0 
to 13.8 in steel between 1978-79 
and 1980-81; in IOC from 1.2 to 


.1.0; in Fertiliser Corporation 


from 12.4 to 9.1; the trend was 
maintained in IDPL, Neyveli 
Lignite Corporation, Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Hin- 
dustan Insecticides, etc. 

Comparing the record of pub- 
lic enterprises as recorded by the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises in 
the 1980-81 survey and BPE 
guidelines for wage negotiations 
leaves the inescapable impres- 
sion that the curbs being imposed 
on wage negotiations have no 
rationale, unless BPE or the 
Government is able to make out 
a case to the contrary. The 
Government's anxiety to rationa- 
lise wages can find justification 
only if and when it moves 
effectively to check prices, in- 
comes and profits. In this con- 
text, it is not surprising that the 
Labour Ministry’s proposal for 
setting up a wage panel to review 
wages, incomes and prices is 
being shelved by the Finance 
Ministry. 

This approach of BPE will only 
help those who are inimical to 
the public sector, whether in the 
managements or the bureau- 
cracy, or among politicians or 
trade unions. (December 14), 
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Zia's American. Odyssey E 


Any lessons for India ?c a 


OUR: DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


Pasistan’s General Zia is noth- 

ing if not a master craftsman 
in the art and science of public 
relations, and he performed ex- 


ceedingly well last week in the. 


United States. ` His American 
hosts on their part played equally 
well to his tune, trying even to 
outdistance themselves in sharing 
his concern tor coming to terms 
with India despite the “funda- 
mental change in the political 
equations" in the wake ofthe 
Soviet military intrusion into 
Afghanistan. 
Zia had launched on a public 
‘relations adventure several 
months before his Washington 
visit, making social calls on a 
number of -countries beginning 
with China and ending with 
Indonesia — with : New Delhi 
thrown in for a luncheon tete- 
tete — stressing the while what a 
noble man he was that God chose 
him to save Pakistan from uni- 
. maginable horrors, among them 
a Soviet march into Islamabad. 
By the time his aircraft wended 
its way to the Monument near the 
' White House, where he was to be 
received with the full ‘ceremonial 
honours due to distinguished 
statesmen on official visits, the 


Americans had already pictured: 


him in their minds as a man of 
sweet reasonableness thrust by 
History to perform unreasonable 
chores. All through his ten-day 
visit to US, another of God’s 
chosen countries, both , the guest 
and the hosts kept up the myth, 
wallowing in the meantime in the 
. belief that all will be well with 
the world again once the ‘dirty 
and-dreaded Soviets pull out of 
Kabul. 
^ Zia's declared purpose in visit- 
ing his Washington friends was 
to “‘renew friendship and reaffirm 
those shared values and percep- 
tions on which our relationship is 
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.President's assessment 


i 
based". Reagan’s enthusiasm in 
welcoming Zia was based on the 
geo-strategic location of Paki- 
stan, which in the American 
**stànds 
in the front rank of the nations 
shouldering great responsibility 
for mankind.” Tlie common 
denominator was Afghanistan. 
In Reagan's eyes, Pakistan's 
military dictator was a “‘coura- 
geous and compassionate" man, 
giving shelter to ''millions" of 
Afghan refugees, an example of 
unalloyed altruism which “‘is well 
known to the American people 
and will long be remembered." 
The "compassionate", man’s 
response was: “You and I, Mr. 
President, have a rendezvous with 
Destiny. # 

The contours of the, Destiny ' 
were drawn by Washington, long 
before Zia touched down: on 
American soil through a policy 
decision ‘which precluded the 
airing both in public and private 
at the summit level of American 
misgivings over tlie absence of 
human fights and civil liberties 
in Pakistan and over Islamabad’s 
nuclear inclinations. White House 
and State Department spokesmen 
made it clear in their daily press 
briefings ‘that both the issues 
were so delicate that raising them 
would detract from the solemnity 
of the visit. Instead, they felt it 
would ‘add to the solemnity if 
each President could tell the other 
what in his opinion the new 
monster in the Kremlin, Yuri 
Andropov, was up to in Afghani- 
stan. Reagan had a briefing from 
his Vice-President, George, Bush, 

who like President: Zia was at the 
graveside of Brezhnev. | 

In the évent, during the all-too- 

гіе twenty minutes which Rea- 
gan and Zia spent in private, and 
later in the delegations’ ` level 
discussions, the- two subjects 
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Da і 
арагі from Afghanistan that 
seemed to have ‘claimed somé 
attention were Pakistan’s nuclear 
policy and the problems faced by 


‘the US from the increased smug- 
‘ gling of heroin from Pakistan. 


Neither the Human Rights ques- 
tion nor the perpetuation of 
military dictatorship in Pakistan 
was raised by either Reagan or 
his advisers lest their guest be. 
embarrassed to the point of hav-.. 


., ing to think up credible excuses.. 


The White House spokesman 
had a rational explanation for: 
the Japse. ‘‘I think,” he assert, 
“that General Zia is in no doubt 
about how we feel about ) restor- 
ing (democratic) institutions in 
Pakistan. We have talked to 
Pakistan quietly, which is the 
style of this Administration," 
The American “Press and 
Congressmen however appeared 


to have suffered from no self- 


imposed restraints, their style 
being a little more aggressive, 
than that of the Administration. - 
If anything, they appeared to be 
a little more curious on this 
issue than on the Soviet Union's 
Afghanistan policy. To the , 


‘persistent grilling at both the' 


Senate Foreign Relations Com: 
mittee and the Washington 
National Press Club, Zia’s res- 
ponse tan to pattern by now: 


familiar to critics in this part 


of the world. In Pakistan, he 
maintained, there were: very few 
political prisoners,  floggings 
were limited only' to certain 


' punishments under tenets of 


Islam, but were few and far bet- 
ween, his country was not ready 
for elections although he thought 
he could cajole it to face’ one in 
about two years, and that demo- 
cracy continued to function and 
flourish in Pakistan at the level 
of local bodies. 

Zia was only too well aware 
that Americans, whatever their 
other assessment of India, regar- 
ded India as a bastion of demos’ 
cracy in the East almost com- : 
parable to that .practised in the . 
United States. He thought. ite 
fit, therefore, to compliment the 
Indian achievement in that direc- 
tion. *They (India) were fortu- 
nate enough to have had а fairly : 
experienced .political leadership 
and a fairly experienced politi- 
cal infrastructure. Unfortu« 
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. fibtely, wé wéte not in that ‘posi- 
ion." 


But nonetheless he ‘was ` 
hurt that his credentials on .this- 
aspect of national polity should 
have: been questioned at lower. 


` Ievéls while the White House ^ 
itself ` chose to "remain «silent. 


“Don’t consider that we. area 
‘bunch of clowns and animals, in 
‘this part of the world. Weare a. 


' fairly civilised. sóciety. Fourteen 


' existent | 
Pakistan didnot intend to deve- 


hundred years ago, the first, 
concept of human rights was 
given. ‘by the: Prophet of Islam: 

If. you do not know it, may Ï 
be allowed to say jon the present: 
Government of Pakistan is.a 
constitutional government. dd Jf 
his listeners were impressed, they 
did’ not say so, but they could 
not have been oblivious of the 
fact that wherever Zia went in 
Washington and later in New 
York and the West Coast, Pakis- 
tanis, in America staged demons- ` 
trations clamouring for return 


to popular rule in, their home- 7 


land. 

„At the White House, he appears 
to have been given a subtle hint 
that, if there was evidence of a, 


' nuclear detonation by Pakistan, 


the American aid PLIN would 


orchestrated campaign “to malign: 
Pakistan by falsely attributing 
to, its peaceful programme.a non- 
military, dimension. 


lop a nuclear weapon. The White . 
House spokesman, said the Ad: 


- ministration would choose ‘to 
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trust his, word. But it. was 
apparent, that it was protecting 
its flanks. Secretary of State 


‚ George Shultz shot off a, letter to 


-all American, nuclear "allies to be- 


wary of Pakistan’s bid to acquire 
a 900-megawatt nuclear. reactor 
and not supply one to it “until 
it accepts fullscope safeguards: 


`- and international inspection. of . 


' all its nuclear facilities." 


. pensations elsewhere. 


‚ Ifthe American Press gave him 
a rough. time on Human Rights 
and nuclear policy, . Zia, had com- 
"hg Rea-^ 
gan -and Zia -Administrations : 
were locked in skirmishing over 


the kind of ‘advanced avionics. 


the US F-16s, scheduled for deli- 
very to Islamabad, aré to be | 
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ЕЕ with. Zia’s aides kept 


up the pressure on Washington 
to yield ground on the dispute 
- till hours before his arrival. After 
humming and hawing initially, the, , 
Americans persuaded themselves, 
presumably in the interest of mak- 
ing the visit a success, tò part with 
“fully fitted” | aircraft,. inclüding 
Sidewinder missiles. 
six F-16s, which are expected to. 
reach „Pakistani іп a short while, 
would сатгу` сап avionics. con- 
figuration currently available to 
the US Air!Force with, the: assu- 
rance that the more sophisti- 
‘cated modern radar. warning 


: receiver systems would. be instal-., 


led later, .as soon. as.they are 


: available. The rest of the 34. 


planes would carry systems simi- 
lar to thé ones in aircraft sup- 

plied to, Turkey and Israel. - The 
pecans subsequently , hinted 
that no „basic concession had 
been made since the F-16s being 
given to Pakistan would have an 
avionics configuration only, half 
аз advanced as those supplied to 
the МАТО allies, Even so, the 
planes are deadly їп. "themselves 
albeit only. half-fitted, in the | 
sense that they will be able to hit 
-the. target and return to base 
without being brought down, by 
enemy.planes. In any case, they 
have offensive capabilities {аң in 
excess of those required to ensure 
‚ Pakistan’ 8 security, which in ‘the 
current context is interpreted to 
mean an attack from ‘the Soviet 


,, Union. ‘Zia was at pains to. tell ” 


“ Washington that he ‘anticipated 
‘no such attack! - The, F-16s will ` 
therefore not be needed to defend 
Pakistan from a Soviet aggres- 
sion, while they. may well be used 
against India. Indian defence 
that the E+ 16s "will be even a 
bigger. menace now than they 
were thought to be before, singe 


after Zia’ s American visit. 

Soon after.Zia. returned fion 
Moscow after.. attending. Brezh- 
nev's funeral, he, had declared 
that he had detected a change i in 
Soviet policy. The Soviets, he 
had noted, ‚ Were. “extremely con- 
-cerned" about- “Afghanistan, and 
were keen on a. negotiated settle- 
ment which would. leave. а pro- 
Soviet Government i in ‘Kabul. Tn 
Washington, Zia: Sang a different 


tnc and his Ainérican. hosts 
lapped it- up.- Before reaching | 
US, he told Washington: Post: 
that he had detected a potential 
for: ‘“‘freshnéss” in the Soviet 
“leadership and’ was willing: to 
believe its declared intefition to - 
seek a, political solution and 
‘withdraw’ - from Afghanistan. 


The first ^ “Instead of having apprehensions 
"and doubts, let us take it at, its, 


word.” 
- Once he had experienced the 
warmth of .the ^ American 


embrace, Zia modified his impres- 
sions. The Russians, he said, 
Were not going te. pull out in the. 
near future. If they: had' doné 
wrong, everyone ought to shout 
the Ioudest at them. The US had 
better remember that Pakistan ` 
was, а frontline | state and conti- 
nue to ‘‘help us". In fact, he left 
no room for. doubt that he alone 
‘stood as. a- bulwark against the ' 
advance of Soviet power right up, 


‚о the Indian Ocean.. Asked to 


‘provide an assessment -of Soviet: 
motivations, Zia offered thé fol- 
[o ргә ғ d Rus; 


Dore 


e eiie position. as they wish to 
repeat Afghanistan in Iran and 
· Baluchistan in. order to. get.to the 
‘Warm waters of “the Gulf and 
seize control. of them. They: wish 
to. expand further. Above. ail, 
they һауе been scared by the 
Islamic resurgence in Iran and , 
' Pakistan and wish to isolate the ` 
‘Muslim population of their Cen- . 
tral Asian Republics. In -the.- 
ultimate., reckoning, the Soviets 
could not be trusted, ‘and hence 
_ it was vital for the US to be 
mindful .of its mutual. security 
relationship . with Pakistan. As. 
we said. earlier, .being'a consum- 
mate practitioner of, the. art. of 
public relations, Zia could, not 
һауе advanced а more. bizarre 
analysis, of the, geo- political . situ- 
ation in South- -West . Asia, but: if 
he did, so ;it was only to. utter 
‚ what would please. his hosts.” The 
US must, have been mighty glad 
to have heard such a summing 
up; of Soviet intentions from a 
man who, has been assiduously çul 
tivating. the very. power which he 
thinks is going to. gobble him-up!. 
Apart from. the F-16s supplies, 
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New Delhi needs to interest itself 
in the outcome of the Zia visit | 


if only to draw appropriate 


lessons from the absence of 
India-baiting for the. first time 


-during the visit of any Pakistani 


leader to Washington. ‘While 
Reagan applatided Irido-Pakistan 


‘efforts at normalisation,. Zia car- 


ried his public relations exercise 


-to' its utmost when he declared. 
: that Kashmir. was the stumbling 


block but he did not propose to 


гмаре.а third war against India 


) 
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Secret US and British documents 
of the year 1951, declassified and 
released. for publication on Sunday, 
throw fresh light on the gradual 
evolution of the US .position on 
Kashmir in the fifties from one of. 
impartiality to a pro-Pakistan tilt. 


The documents show that Britain 
and the USA, underestiniating the 
depth of the disputes between Israel 
and the Arabs and India and 
Pakistan: on the Kashmir issue, 
.thought of forging a grand alliance 
of the Western allies and Israel, the 
Arab countries, Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan-and India to 
prevent ‘‘Soviet penetration". 


However, India could not be 
mobilised behind the scheme to 


provide Indian and Pakistani troops - 


to defend West Asia, while Pakistan 
_ was Willing if, the Kashmir. issue 
could be settled. 


At one stage the then US Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, was 
disillusioned with Arab ‘‘neutral- 
ism", but he reached the conclusion 
that ‘their neutralism was not as 
strong as that of Jawaharlal Nehru. > 


The Pakistani position was 
summed up thus at a meeting 
' attended by State Department 
officials and the’ US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on May 2, 1951: 


“Pakistan wants to play a role in 
West Asia. Public opinion in Pakis- 
tan will demand resistance to an 
attack on Iran. They will do almost 
anything if the Kashmir problem 
can be settled. Liaquat Ali Khan is 
strongly on our side. He Наѕ burned 
his bridges behind him. Pakistanis^ 


are good fighters and they can - 


raise,almost any number of men. 
However, there is an equipment 
problem to be solved. With' Pakis-. 
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over it. It was кө noteworthy 
that he advised.the Americans to 
stop juxtaposing Pakistan against 
India because ‘‘Pakistan: and 
India have travelled some dis- 
tance.down the road of a mean- 
ingful dialogue which has invali- 
dated the concept that the 
advantage of the one could be 
énsured only to the detriment of 
the other." А 
This is bréctiely whát the 
Americans have 


‘since 1947, and if Pakistan: finds 
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Genesis of ‘Strategic Consensus’ 


fan, West Asia can be defended. 
‘Without Pakistan, I (Assistant 
. Secretary of State George McGee) 
don’t see any way to defend West 
< Asia. Of course, it is hard for us 
to give Pakistan any guarantee. 
against India: since India is ^a. 
friendly country." ` 


The Chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley, 
interjected: ''Perhaps we should 
.throw civilian production in the 
ash-can and arm these countries — 

. Pakistan, Turkey and Western 
Europe." A ] 


A top-sécret memorandum dated 
March 13, 1951, to the British and 
US Joint Chiefs of Staff said: “We 
recalled (at a meeting in Malta) 
that the security of the Mesopota- 
rian valley and of the Persian Gulf 
directly concerned the safety of the 
Indian subcontinent and that 
Іййіар troops had fought there at 
intervals through the last century. 


“It is our view that there has 
been no change in the strategic 
importance of this area to India, 
and particularly to Pakistan. Both 
Pakistan and India have strong land 
forces, which are well placed to 
intervene promptly in this area.. 


‘Pakistan is a Muslim country 

and is proposing to adopt the Arab 

. language. The presence of Pakistani 

troops іп Iraq in peace will raise 

fewer difficulties than the presence 
. of European troops. 


‘We consider that every effort 
should be made to draw the atten- 
tion of these two Commonwealth 
countries to their interests and 
responsibilities for the maintenance 
of the stability of this area. with. a 
view to their joining us in the 
arrangemerits for its defence. 


been doing 


it irksome now, it can only be 

because Zia has an eye on the 

role he can play in the nonalign- 

ed movement, the merits of 
which he commended to Reagan | 
at the White House. But used as 

Washington is to playing the mid- 

die against the ends, it seems too 

much to expect that it will allow 

Pakistan to stay: neutral іп a 

situation. which calls for the 

implementation of the strategic 

consensus and the Rapid Deploy- 

ment Force. (December 13)Г1. 
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“It is also for consideration 
whether Pakistan should be encour: ' 
aged to enter into a treaty of mutual 
assistance with Persia and Iraq. 
From the military point of view, 


` this would have great advantages.” 


"The memorandum was signed by 
Admiral Robert Carney, Comman- 


' der-m-Chief of the US Naval Forces 


in the Eastern Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, Gen. Sir Brian 


. Robertson, Commander-in-Chief of 
, the British West Asian land forces 


and others.... 


One memorandum said such 
interest as existed with respect to- 
cooperation between the countries 


‘of West Asia and South Asia had 


arisen from the initiative of the 
Pakistan Government. Pakistan had 
an interest in the creation of a . 
regional arrangement to include 
Turkey, Iran, the Arab States and 
Afghanistan "but -was handicapped 
by its difficulties with India and by , 
the potential, if not the present 
jealousy, of Egypt: 


“Pakistan cultivates closer cultu- 
ral ties with Iran and at the same 
time ‘neglects no opportunity to 
promote pan-Islamic cultural con- 
ferences. Pakistan’s basic orienta- 
tion is, however, to the West.” 


The memorandum, which repre- ' 
sented agreed conclusions and’ 
recommendations of the conference 
of West Asian chiefs of US missions 
held in Istanbul on February 14-21, 


: 1951, is entitled ‘Strategic interests 


and ‘roles of the USA and the UK 
in the Middle East and the problem 
of achieving more positive coopera- 
tion from the area in support of the 
USA's objectives.” 


— From a UNI despatch gon 
Washington (December 12, 1982} 
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South Africa's Terror Game 


- 


_ freedom-loving world and by the: 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA : 


Racst South Africa’s capacity . 


for wanton aggression against 
its neighbours is unlimited. The 
condemnatory statements by the 


United Nations are just ignored. 
The abominable South African 
regime is intransigent because it 


enjoys the blessings: and support ' 


of the, imperialist West. 

The unprovoked attack by heli- 
copter-borne Pretoria troops on 
Maseru, capital of. Lesotho, on 
December 9 was shocking, to say 
the least. It is another instance 


‘of the South African Govern- 


ment’s sinister policy of destabi- 
lising the governments of neigh- 
bouring countries, India is right 
in calling it aggression against 
the sovereignty and territorial. 


‘integrity of Lesotho. The African ' 
of South - 


National Congress 
Africa has described the attack 
as “a new high point in the re- 
gime's campaign of terror against 
the peoples of Southern Africa." 
UN Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar has condemned 
South Africa’s incursion into 
Lesotho and said he is appalled 
by the loss of innocent lives.. 


. Perez de Cuellar’s statement was 





issued after he had received a 
briefing on the incident from 


. Lesotho’s acting chief delegate, `, 
Tsiliso Thaeme. The .Secretary- 


General, who has seldom com- 
mented on developments in 
Southern Africa and West Asia 
— unlike his predecessor, Kurt 


Waldheim — termed the South* 
African raid a grave violation of 


the UN Charter and of.the terri- 
torial integrity of a sovereign 
member-state. 


It is, indeed, sad that 40 inno- 


cent civilians — men, women 
and children — were the victims 
of this barbarous attack. The 
racist regime claims that it went 
in hot pursuit’ of ANC guerillas, 


that-the South : Africa Govern- 
ment’s attempt 15 to terrorise and 


compel Lesotho into submission 
so that it stops aid to the victims’ 
of apartheid. One can dismiss as ` 
sheer nonsense the accusation by 


South African Defence: Forces 
Chief General:Constand Vijoen 
that tlie ANC was planning a 
Series of terror acts in the repub- 
lic and black homelands of Trans- 
kei and Ciskei on the: eve of the 
Christmas season. 


., There is hardly апу doubt that 
the ANC is pledged to the over- 


throw of the \ White South African 


+ minority regime by - force and. 


General Vijoen would be justified 


‘in attacking.the military head- 
quarters ‘of the 'ANC,. but his: 


forces have attacked either civi- 

lians or refugee camps, against 

all canons of international law. 
South African armed forces 


launched a, similar attack last 


year on the ‘outskirts of Maputo, 
capital of neighbouring Mozam- 
bique, ostensibly on ANC mili- 
tary ;headquarters. 
proved beyond doubt that. all the 


‘victims were South African .re-- 
‚ fugees or Mozambiquan civilians. 


The fact is that the South 


African forces attacked the ANC. - 
in Mozambiqueiafter the.freedom  . 
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It has been , 


fighters had claimed responsi- 
bility for attacks on "coal to oil 


plants" (Sasol) at Sasolburg and . 


Secunda. 
Angola too lias suffered South 


African aggression for the past. 


` four . years. Неге the racist 


regime comes in ‘hot pursuit’ of 


guerillas: of ће South-West 
African People's Organisation 
(SWAPO), who.have bases. in 
Southern Angola. Apart from 
air,attacks, South African troops 


: unashamedly enter and occupy. 


parts of Angolan territory. Here 
Pretoria may have succeeded in 
reaching some’ SWAPO military 
training camps, but the truth is 
"that there are -large civilian 
„casualties as well. 

Angola supports the freedom 
movement in ‘Namibia, and 
Mozambique and Lesotho are 
sympathetic to the fight against 
apartheid in South Africa. And 
they will continue to be interes- 


‚ ted. But it would be foolhardy 


on the part of the · Pretoria 
‘regime to think that a show ‘of 
force against. neighbours - 
extinguish the flame of freedom 
‘lit in Southern Africa by the 
valiant freedom-fighters. 

On the other hand, the un- 
provoked acts of, aggression “by 
the racist enemy .will spur the 
freedom-fighters of the ANC to 
redouble their offensive for’ the 


destruction of the evil system of- 


‘apartheid (December 13). 
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Dr. Raj completed this script on November -11, 1982 for the 
Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas Memorial Lecture (‘fim honour 


of an eminent banker, statesman and patriot?) delivered under |. 


the auspices of the Indian Institute of Bankers at Bombay on 


December 16, 1982. 


BETHER we callit a recession, a disorder or a 
slump does not really matter very much; what 
is important, and beyond dispute now, is that it is 
global in its reach and has assumed serious pro- 
portions. I propose to address myself therefore to 
two questions: first, what does this slump signify? 
and second, what are therefore the “rules of. the 
game" in international economic relations today 
and the implications for the policies we follow'in 
India? 

If we go by the recorded trends in growth rates, 
the Socialist countries have been evidently affected 
no less than the capitalist. According to a recent 
United Nations estimate, the average rate of growth 


of output in the middle of the 1960s was near]y Й 


775 рег cent рег annum in the former: (that is, in 
the so-called ‘centrally planned economies’) and 5.5 
per cent per annum in the latter (that is, in both the 
‘developed market economies’ and the ‘developing 
economies’). By the latter half of the 1970s these 


rates had fallen in both to around four per cent: 


per annum; in 1981 the increase in output was 
below two per cent in the socialist countries, less 
than 1.25 per cent in the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, and just over 0.5 per cent in the developing 
countries. 

The sharp decline in growth 
countries is certainly significant, ànd needs to be 
investigated and studied very carefully. · It would 
however be a mistake to infer, from the more or 
less parallel. movement in the growth rates observed, 
that the reasons for the deceleration have been thé 
same as those that have brought it about in:the 
capitalist market economies.. The available litera- 
ture on the Soviet Union points to some of the 
possible reasons for deceleration such as shortage of 
manpower, , obsolescent technology, shortfalls in 


ates in socialist 


agriculture, and insufficient motivation for raising. 


labour productivity; but we do nat still know 





mp 


' enough to be able to offer any firm hypotheses with 


adequate empirical foundation. 

The economic response to such deceleration in 
growth rates could also be very different in socialist 
countries. For instance, while standards of con- 
sumption may be allowed to suffer, it is highly 
unlikely that either the levels of employment or rates 
of investment are cut down. In an effort to raise 
growth rates, the rates of investment may even be— 
raised and imports increased to the extent necessary 
to sustain them. What repercussions all these will 
Ae on countries like ours is therefore by no means 
clear. 

For these reasons I shall leave out of account the 
slow-down in the socialist countries and confine the 
rest of my observations largely to the slump in the 
capitalist world. Here we are on more familiar 
territory, though the characteristics of this slump 
are in some important respects very different from 
those associated with slumps earlier. 

A broad historical interpretation of the slump in 
capitalist countries is that it marks the end of a 
period of unprecedented growth in productivity 
made possible by a special set of circumstances 
following the Second World War. Essentially this 
was a period during which the technological and 
organisational advances made earlier in the United 
States, and the patterns of consumption so fostered, 
got transmitted to and widely spread in about. 10 to 
15 countries. 

These countries, mostly in Western Europe but 
including also others such as Japan and Australia, ' 
were already developed industrially and had most of 
the pre-requisites for achieving high levels of pro- 
ductivity; but their. further progress had been 
retarded by the two World Wars and the political 
and economic upheavals in between. After 1945 
they were brought together in а variety of political, , 
economic and military arrangements under the' 
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leadership of the United States, and this provided 
the framework in which rapid gains could be made, 


spurred forward by high rates of investment and. 


phenomenal growth in inter-country trading oppor- 


tunities. The high tide of this great post- -War boom 


was in the first half of the 1960s. 

We have some broad dimensional estimates of the 
productivity gains achieved by these countries in 
this way in the course of two decades. In 1950 the 
average. output per worker in ten of them (including 
Japan), valued at the relative prices prevailing in 
the United States, was only about half as much as 
іп аі country. In the following period producti- 


vity rose as fast as ever in the United States, but ' 


rate of increase was so much faster in these coun- 
tries that by 1970 their mean output per worker was 
70 per cent as high. Actually in some of them, such 


as France, West Germany and Japan, where exten- 
sive technological upgrading and modernisation : 
were undertaken along with the rebuilding of: 


industry after the War, the differences in producti- 
уйу were narrowed even more. On the other hand, 
the gap was evidently narrowed very much less in 
' the case of Britain, which did not raise its rate of 
investment to the extent required and lived joyfully 
through the good times of the boom, only to find 
itself handicapped with an increasingly obsolescent 
industrial structure. 

But this is only the ERA of the орт -We 
are interested in what brought this great pọst-War 
boom to an end, and above all with the reasons for 
"the inflation that set in soon afterwards, the conti- 
. nuing stagnation and decline in economic activity, 
and the apparent inability of the leading countries 

in the capitalist world to act in concert and reverse 
these trends. 

Many explanations have of course been put for- 
ward. Some of them blame the trade unions in these 
countries for hiking up wages unreasonably and the 
monetary and fiscal authorities for following policies 
that made it possible for prices and wages to’ rise 
cumulatively. Among them, the *monetarists' believe 
that: the original sin was ^in letting the stock of 

primary money supply increase at a faster rate than 
output, and that everything will be all right once 
control is achieved over this crucial variable. Some 
hold OPEC countries responsible for unleashing 
waves of price and cost increases through sharp 
and successive hikes in the price of oil. Some others 
take thé view that, below all these. phenomena on 
the surface, are the uncontrolled activities of oligo- 
polistic enterprises (including multinationals) seek- 
ing higher profit margins regardless of what. "happens 
to prices, output or employment. 

However, not only has there been no consensus 
of opinion among professional economists on these 
different diagnoses of the malaise but even practical 
men of affairs, who are credited with greater intui- 


tive understanding, have failed to show much. 


coherence and consistency in their: pronouncements. 
This has been the case particularly in the United 
States in recent years. Whatis one to make, for 
instance, of Presideńt Reagan coming out, this year 
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with the largest budget deficit in the history of the 
United States after, proclaiming that the total 
elimination of such deficits was the centre-piece of 
his anti-inflationary programme? Or, how is one to 
interpret the oracular observations of Chairman 
Volcker of the Federal Reserve on money supply. 
and interest rates in the United States? 
There are several other, mystifying features in the ~ 

global scene today which seem to defy any logically 


‘consistent explanation. For instance, why has thc 


exchange value of the dollar remained so high in 
the last two years when the United States has had 
large deficits in its external trade in commodities 
and the probability of a downward drift in its value 
has been not inconsiderable? If this was on account 
ofthe very high interest rates. maintained in the 
United States during this period, stimulating large 
inflows of capital from abroad, why did not its ` 
value drop when these interest rates were recently . 
allowed to fal! quite sharply? What can explain the ' 
considerable decline in the value of thé yen pre- 
cisely at this point, even though Japan has been 
piling up an enormous . trade surplus? And what 
meaning is one to see in the political crisis in Japan 
over apparently nothing more than the continuing , 
deficit in the government budget (absorbing hardly ' 
one-sixth of the country's gross saving, which itself 
is. as high as one-third- of its gross national 
product)? ` 

A simple interpretation of all this could of course 
be that they reflect magnitude and complexity of 
the crisis now afflicting the capitalist world. And no 
doubt such an observation is not unwarranted. 
However, it would be an explanation of only the 
current differences in perception, and of the con- 
fusions and uncertainties surrounding them, not of 
the underlying trends in the capitalist economies 
which have given rise to these phenomena. And 
certainly it offers no clue to what’ the future holds 
and what its possible implications are. 

Only fools rush in where angels fear to tread, so 
the saying goes. One has to- be therefore very 
circumspect in offering any alternative explanation. > 
Certainly we are too near the events to be able to 
comprehend them fully and understand their mean- 
ing and significancé in proper historical perspective. 
At the same time it is essential to ‘have some kind 
of a working hypothesis, consistent with whatever 
we know; and it is therefore in this spirit, with all 
the due qualifications and reservations,that I shall: 
present such a hypothesis here. 

This hypothesis is simply that, for a variety of 
reasons, there has developed a basic incompatibility 
in the United States, the leading country in the 
capitalist. world, -between the policies it needs to 
follow for maintaining and. improving its competi- 
tive position as an industrial power and the policies 
it finds compelled to follow for strengthening its 
financial hegemony and its investment activities 
abroad. It rests essentially on the following pro- 
positions for which considerable empirical evidence 
is available: 

© the industrial dynamism of the United States, 
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hitherto: resting heavily on steel and cheap 
sources of energy, has been seriously undermined 
by both the obsolesence of the earlier steel tech- 


nology? and by the “more recent rise in energy ` 


costs; А " 
(i) in the absence, of a compensating technologi- 
cal break-through, not only has industrial produ- 
ctivity ceased to grow at the same rate as before, 
but the trend of rising wages, set. moving in the 
period of rapidly increasing productivity, has 
raised unit labour costs and cut quite significantly 
into the relative share of profits in US industry; 
(ii) since the newer ' industrial structures of 
countries like Japan have incorporated the more 
efficient steel technology,? and are moreover 
better designed to save energy and other input 
costs, American industry has also suffered serious 
setbacks in its competitive strength, and has been 
therefore unable to maintain its position without 
the support of extraneous measures such as 
devaluation of the dollar and various forms of 
preference and protection; a 
(iv) at the same time, the decline in the profit- 
ability of industry within the United States, 
together with the prospect of earning higher 
returns abroad opened up by American multi- 
nationals, have stimulated a considerable outflow 
of capital, particularly after the middle of the, 
1960s; and this process has been enormously 
helped by the unquestioned position of the dollar 
as reserve currency after the liquidation of the 
Bretton Woods regime in 1971, the rapid growth 
-of the Euro-currency. markets in the following: 
years, and above all by the ability of the United" 
States with its political, military and financial 
power to attract and recycle through American 
banks a very high proportion of the dollars paid 
out to OPEC countries; | 
(у) consequently, while gross corporate profits 





1. In popular literature, Peter Drucker was perhaps the 
first to point out very clearly towards the end of the 1960s 
that the steel-making processes embodied in the existing 
industry had become grossly uneconomical, Nothing was 
more expensive, he observed, than creating high tempera- 
tures; and yet these processes involved such creation of high 
temperatures three times over, only to quench them immedia- 
tely’thereafter (which was just as expensive as heating). No 
less expensive in terms of cost and effort was moving of, 
heavy weights, and yet in steel-making hot melted steel in 
highly corrosive form had to be moved again and again. over 
long distances. To regain its growth dynamics, he added, the 
cost of steel would have to be lowered by at least one-third, 
and such a technological revolution in steel making had only 
just begun. Cf Peter Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity 
(1968). i ] А 

2. Since Japan began the phenomenal expansion of its steel 
industry rather late, it has been able to adopt the new oxygen 
process (a major step, as Peter Drucker pointed out, towards 
converting steel-making from a mechanical to a chemical 
industry) as well as the new technique of ‘continuous casting 
“which eliminates wastes of temperature and substitutes 
gravity flow of raw steel to and through the finishing equip- 
ment for the expensive and dangerous lifting, hauling, and 
moving of individual batches”). Moreover the new gigantic 
steel plants of Japan are located near deep-water ports where 
iron ore can be transported to and unloaded <at relatively 
low cost. 
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from domestic manufacture in the United States 
amounted to less than $ 75 billion in 1980 (just 
about 5 per cent of its gross ‘national product), 
the gross profits of financial companies (excluding 
Federal Reserve Banks) were nearly $ 19 billion 
and the corporate profits earned abroad 
amounted to over $ 31 billion; the last two added 
up therefore to as much as two-thirds of the first 
in 1980 (while they amounted: to only one-fifth 
in 1950 and about one-quarter even as late as 
1965), reflecting the considerable growth in impor- 
tance of financial and external business "interests 
relative to that of manufacturing interests within 
the country during the last decade and a half; 
and lastly, 5 
(vi) in Ше light of these developments, there has 
evidently emerged in the United States a fairly 
sharp conflict of interests between those who are 
primarily concerned with manufacturing within 
the country, for whom a much depreciated dollar 
and.lower interest rates would; help greatly to 
improve their competitive position and promote 
the urgently required increases in investment, 
and those whose concerns are primarily linked 
with the supremacy of the dollar in the financial 
markets of the world for which it is highly desir- 
able that it retains a high and stable external 
value.. : . 
This interpretation of recent developments in the 
United States over the last decade may appear rather 
esoteric and strange; but they are basically not very 
different in character and direction from the deve- 
lopments in Britain a century ago when the innova- 
tions which had propelled its industrial revolution 
got exhausted. The already low rate of net invest- 
ment within the British economy at that time (no 
higher than 5 per cent of its national income in' the 


last quarter of the 19th century) dipped still further, 


while savings began to flow abroad in growing 
dimensions till the rate of foreign investment rose to 
nearly 8.5 per cent of the national income in the 
years immediately preceding the First World War. 
It was against this báckground that the Bank of 
England, with its close association with the financial 
interests in the City of London, was inclined to 
keep changing its Bank Rate in quick response to 
gold movements without much concern for the 
consequences on the domestic economy. It was 


also on account of this earlier tradition, and exter- ` 


nal orientation, that Britain was so anxious to 
restore the old par value of the pound sterling in 
terms of gold after the First World War, despite all 
the serious deflationary consequences іп the 1920s 
Keynes had warned against. 

There are of course some important differences 
between the situation then and now, and these 
differences are perhaps crucia} for understand- 
ing. the complexities and confusions that are so 
obvious now. The United States commands in 
the first place a much wider range of natural and 


scientific resources than Britain ever had, and there- ` 


fore, even though the problems it faces ‘in rebuild- 
ing afresh the earlier industries like steel appear 
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to be formidable, the prospects of a new generation 
of industries emerging, based on new technology 
and new sources of energy, and providing large and 
highly profitable investment outlets within the 
economy are very much greater. ‘It still retains 
leadership in several industries such as in the chemi- 
cal, machine-manufacturing, electronic and aero- 
space industries. T 


For these reasons, the possibility of investment . 


in domestic manufacturing industry declining in the 
United States and a high proportion of savings 
seeking foreign investment is rather remote. Тһе 
role of American foréign investment, througli its 
multinationals, will be essentially to provide a 
complementary and supporting, role to the manu; 
facturing industries within (though, in the case of 
some of the industries that are not being restruc- 
tured, renovated or otherwise revived, there could 
well be conflicts of interest) A no less serious 


problem however is that investment in manufactur- - 


ing industry within has been only around 10 per 
cent of gross national product. : 
On the other hand, with the dethronement of 


gold from the international monetary system, and. 


the considerable economic, military and financial 
power of the- United States, the prospects of its 
gaining command over the entire world economy 
through the ‘dominance of the dollar are now 
greater than they ever were for Britain. In fact, in 
the case of Britain, it was so rigidly tied to the gold 
standard, апа the system was operated with such 
small gold reserves of its own (n0 more than about 
£ 12 million in the last quarter of the 19th century), 
that it enjoyed very little flexibility. The so-called 
“rules of the game" of the international gold stan-' 
dard trapped the dominant power at that ‘time 
almost as much as those who were being dominated;' 
- Britain realised it much too late, in 1931, by when‘ 
its position as an industrial power had been so 
totally eroded that it was not able to regain its 
supremacy. Е ; | - 
The United States has learnt this lesson quite 
well and, when President Nixon became a convert 
to Keynesianism and completely de-linked the dollar 


from gold in 1971, what he was declaring in effect: 
was its determination to make its own rules and:- 


change them as and when it suited its national 


interests. Gold was. dethroned and in its place: 


was enthronéd the dollar which by then, rather like 


President Nixon himself, had developed ambitious . 
It is not perhaps an accident 


imperial interests. 1 
that this was tle year when he also called on Chair- 


man Mao and started forging a new political alliance. 


that was to have far-reaching consequences for the: 


balance of power in-the world. - 


All this gave the United States a high degree of | 


manoeuvrability in economic and political affairs: It 
is not therefore surprising that after agreeing in the 
late 1960s to the creation of SDRs (as a major re- 


serve asset that countries could hold alternatively to " 
the dollar) — this was perhaps only a tactical con- . 


cession, in response to the strong French advocacy, 
of an international monetary system based on gold 
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— the United States has since then shown no great . 
enthusiasm -for building up an alternative inter- 
national monetary regime based largely-on SDRs. 
The International Monetary Fund could became a 
Serious embarrassment if given an opportunity to 
turn the tables and enforce “‘conditionalities” on the 
United States; so it was better to keep it in an ~ 
essentially subservient position, orily enforcing the 
‘changing rules: of the game as required. by the 
United States. i _ 
The United. States used its improved manoeuvr- 
ability, gained by the dethronement of.gold, first : 
to. devalue the'dollar a little and then to launch 
such a free float of its extérnal value that within two 
years it was ‘further devalued by nearly 40 per cent 
in relation to the deutsche-mark.. This improved the 
competitiveness of American manufacturing indus- 
try so considerably that, along with the ‘other 
measures taken at that time (such as increased 
government spending), there was а phenomenal in- 
crease both in the exports from the United States - 
and in the quantum of corporate profits earned from 


. manufacturing. 


' . Thus, the value of American merchandise exports, 
which never exceeded four per cent of its ‘gross 
national product all through the 1960s, rose steadily 
"from 1972 and touched nearly eight per cent of the 
gross national product by the.end of the 1970s. 
Corporate profits from manufacturing, which had 
fluctuated around $ 40 billion per annum between 
1965 and 1974, rose sharply thereafter to nearly 
$ 90 billion Бу: 1979. The consequent' upsw- 
ing in the American economy increased also its. 
“imports. and thereby helped to revive economic 
oe the world over in the second half of the 
05. 

The contribution that the devaluation of the dol- 
lar made to the sharp inflationary pressures that , 
developed during this period has not however been 
sufficiently highlighted in the literature on this subject 
(except in the writings of professor Robert Triffin). 
Since external payments on both current and capital 


-account could be freely. made in dollar (with all 


controlls on outflow, of capital removed early in 
1974), and such dollar outflows became the basis of 
the phenomenal growth in Euro-currency markets 


‚ over which no control could be exercised by anyone, 
* they have been a major factor stimulating and sup- : 


porting waves of speculation in the commodity 
markets all over the world. To the extent they also} 
increased, the foreign exchange reserves of other 
countries there have been secondary effects of 
enormous dimensions accelerating the upward moye- 
ment of prices. І pp 
In fact, it is the very large rise in prices so induced 
all along the line that neutralised a substantial part 
of the gains of the OPEC countries from the first 
hike in oil price. and provoked them to go in for 
another sharp hike in price in-1979. It needs to be 
mentioned here that since imports of oil by other 
countries were almost universally invoiced in dollars, 
and the dollar prices were raised as the dollar got 
depreciated, the devaluation of the dollar brought | 
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really no relief to the oil-importing countries. In 
айё course this méthod of pricing Was adopted by, 
exporters of many other cónimodities. Fhe belief 


‚ that a system of floating exchange rates would. 


insulaté countriés with appreciating currencies fróm 
the impact of inflation elsewhére has therefore been: 
disproved in practice to a very considérable degree. 

: Similarly, for the same reasons, it is not tue that 
it is the unreasonable wage demands of labour that 
have been the main force behind thé inflationary 
movement in prices either within the United States 
or elsewhere. In general even the organised labour 


` in thé advanced capitalist countries have sought no 


more than rise in. wages. to compensate for fisé in 
consumir prices, and still not quite succeeded in 
maintaining their real wages. What has basically 
created the problem. i$ that productivity has ceaséd- 
to grow im a wide range of industries; and under 
such conditions wage increases (whatever the únder- 
lying reasons) do tend to affect profits adversely 
even after part of the increases in cost are passed 
on through rise in product prices. Naturally, in 
countries like Germany and Japan, where there 


have been cótütinuing productivity increasés, these” 


próblems have béen very much under control. 

It is the cumulative inflationary movement caused 
by all these factors within the United States and 
outside, and above all the doubts that began tò, 
develop the world over about the stability and’ 
réliability of the dollar as a reserve ásset (as ifs 
external vàlue continued to ‘drift downwards), that 
caused ‘a sharp reversal! of policies: in the United 
States around 1980. It was. all right to let tlie 
external-value of the dollar drop as long: as іє helped. 
to'imprové thé compétitivé position of American 
manufacturing industry át practically no' cost to 
the United Statés. But when the external value of 
the dollar slid so low as it һай by the end of thé 
1970s (iéflected, for instance, in tlie deutschémárk- 
dollar éjchange taté falling to 1.8 in 1979 from its 
earlier lével of 3.5 in 1971), and moreover the price 
of gold Suddenly shot up to over $ 800: per-ouricé 
(réflecting , the apparently growing preférence’ of 
holdérs -of financial assets for gold), the signals: 
wéré cleat and unmistakable. Unless something 
very drastic was.done fò restoré confidence’ in its 
stability and integrity there was a réal danger of 
the dollar getting dethronéd in favour of eithér gold, 
the monarch déposed earlier still. waiting іп һе wings 
(like séme Other deposed ~ nionarchs) ; ór a Demo: 
cratic and Républicat carididate in the’ form: of 
SDRs- within a full-blooded and: truly intérnational 
mofétary system. This: was obviously too terrible a 
prospect for апу ‘patriotic American to view with 
equanimity, Particularly since it would have struck 
а body-blow tó the financial anid. political power 
Wiéidéd by the Unitéd States. 

The only way of preventing such а: Gatasttoplie 
was to make’ it clear by any means whatever that the 
dollar Was at least às stable’ as, if nót more than; 
any other financial asset ihclüding gold. This reqüit- 
ed getting price rises within the Unifed Státés ündér- 


mon 


control, regardless Of the паро thar dis: füéasütes 


. take for the purpose might have on either manu- 
facturing industry or employment within the country: . 
Naturally; at this stage, the ‘monetarist’? presctip- 
tions hàd great appeal, for what could be a moie: 
Obvious solution than the traditional опе of raising’ 
interest rates sharply as the Bank of England would 
have done if it had been forced into a similar ^ ‘pr~ | 
dicament in the late 19th century? Someliow the^ Very. 
simplicity of ‘monetarism’ makes it Politically very 
saleable, despite its totally fallacious premises.*  .. 
With the sharp upward adjustment of interest 
rates in the United States the movement of finds 


‘away from tlie dollar did get reversed, and not only 


was -there a. quick drop in gold prices but the 
external value of the dollar rose perceptibly (with 
the deutschemark-dollar rate going up to nearly 2.3 
by the end of 1981). Since high interest rates checks : 
ed speculative holdings of commodities; the inflation: 
ary movement of prices was also’ checked to some 
extent. However, at the same time, high interest 
rates Һай the effect of precipitating the collapse of 
business enterprises all over and deterring the 
required - investment in manufacturing indüsiry; 
moreover, the rise in the external valüe of the dollar 
adversely affected the competitive position of many 
traditonal Américan industries. 

If therefore high interest rates and a much 
appreciated value of the dollar  becomé a more 
lasting feature of US economic policy it could léad 
to а process of “‘de-industrialisation” in the United 
States over a period, much as in Britain where this 
Process has resúlted im widespread closùre of 





*Henty Kaufiüan, wha! is supposed tó bé thé Guru of the 
New York Stock Exchange, “was content to go along with 
monetarism till he discovered recently a conceptual problem 
and made the following observations: “Perhaps the most 
significdnt conceptual problem with ‘monetdrism’ is thé соп 
tinüously changing nature of what we regard as money. 


, Financial innovation, which is primarily responsible for these 


changes, has been encouraged by the monetarist approach, ~ 
That is, monetarism has raised the opportunity costs of 
rémaining within the confinés of, regulation. Money, moré- 
over, is always redefined by the Federal Reservé well aftér 
any financial innovation has occurred. The central bank, con- 
sequently, is always playing catch-up. Since November, 1978, 
the definition of money has been altered four times, and the 
originál concept expandéd by $90 billion. Nevertheless, this 
constantly redefined entity continues to bea declining fraction’ 
of nominal GNP”. Cf. “Danger: Too Much Turbulence”, 
Challenge, May-June 1982. This little bit of economic wisdom 
was in fact known to Henry Thornton, who was closely 
associated with-the City of London ‘nearly two centuries ago. 
As an active participant in the monetary controversies of that 
time he had’ explained this very cléarly in а famous treatise 
published im1802: “‘....if bank paper were abolished, a sub- 
stitute for it would- be likely to be found, to a certain degree, 
in bills of exchangé......if bills and bank notes were exting- 
uished, other substitutes than gold would unquestionably be 
fourid...Banks would be instituted, hot Of the description, 
which now exist; but of the kind and ae which would 


possession Жк Credit Gould still exist;. credit in bodie, Er 
depénding on the’ testimony of witnesses, of the meré verbal 
promise af parties". Cf. An Enquiry into the Nature and 
Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain. Unfortunately, ` 
when reason is replaced by faith cures, Such lessons have to 
bá léarnt over and. ovéř again ái. the’ expensé of millions ' 
of iànocent poopie; Hd 
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industrial enterprises and drastic reduction in. 


industrial employment from nearly 12 million in 
1966 to well below 8 million by the middle of 1981. . 
Of course, well before such a development, the 
powerful interests that are hurt by the.policy may: 
‘well bring about its reversal in the United. States. 


M ES is much more that can be said and deve- | 


loped on this theme, but I shall refrain from ' 
doing so for lack of time. АП І need to add are а 
few observations about the future of;ithe apparently 
- contradictory policies that are being followed by the ' 
United States, since that is what matters most to us 
at present. · PME 
In the first place, it would be clearly rather naive' 
to take literally the policy pronouncements of 
Presidént Reagan or assume that, when he seeks (0 
raise defence outlay and out taxes while talking of ; 
doing away with big government and budget deficits, , 
he does so out of ignorance or stupidity. He must 
know that, when total government expenditure is as. 
high as one-third of the gross national product of: 
‘the United States, it is not going to be easy doing; 
any of these things. He must also know that such; 
spending is now essential to keep alive a large part 
of American industry (which is vital for. continuing , 
political support in the country) and to build up 
some of the new generation of industries with the: 
R&D and other funds provided through the defence 
budget (since they are vital for the future). All he, 
is attempting to do therefore is probably to reassure, 
some of the concerned sections of American big, 
business, in language they understand,. that they: 
'.pneed not worry; this may seem contradictory to: 
others, but it has its own internal political logic. 
Similar considerations are perhaps also valid in 
the case of the pronouncements of Chairman’ 
Volcker of the Federal Reserye. If high interest 
rates in the United States are striking at the root 


of American financial interests (as they were begin- 


ning to recently in Mexico) they will of course be. 
brought down, irrespective of what'it costs and 
what rules and conventions have to be, changed., 
But please do not let us say that too loud, in case 
others. think that inflation will soon be out of 
control in the United States and the confidence in, 
the future of the dollar is thereby shaken. уе yi Ya 
This confidence is a very fragile thing that 
depends largely on what the big business and finan- 
cial interests in the world think of it and does not: 
always have necessarily any other objective or. 
rational basis to it. This is so particularly because. 
. they in turn depend for their guidance оп all kinds 
of barometers in highly sensitive and essentially. 
speculative markets (including the stock exchanges);. 
and here New York is particularly notorious for its: 
propensities.'As Keynes pointed out long ago, “еуеп' 
outside the field of finance, Americans are ápt to be, 
unduly interested in. discovering ‘what’ average. 
` opinion believes average opinion to be; and this: 
national weakness finds its nemesis in the stock 
market....Speculators may do no harm as bubbles’ 
. ona steady stream of enterprise. But the “Position, 








is serious when enterprise becomes the bubble on a 
whirl-pool of speculation”. Unfortunately for the 


United States, from time to time Keynes. like Marx, 


turns out to have been perfectly right. 


What I am trying to suggest therefore is that the. 


political. and economic leadership in the United 


States is now. walking on a tight rope trying to. 


reconcile powerful conflicting interests within the 
country and outside; that in spite of the doctrinaire 


cloak they wear they are perhaps, like the leadership . 


now in socialist countries, essentially pragmatic in 
outlook; that. they understand. very well that the 
confidence in the dollar is essentially a matter of 


providing: the right psychological and political, 
appeal to those with large financial interests; and. ` 


that they will change the rules of the game or bend 
any rule (as they have done many times over and 
now again in the aftermath of the Mexican crisis) 


in support of their national and international . 


objectives. бо, ` 
At the same time. the game that is being played 
is a very risky one. Itis not only that in the pre- 


sent maze of international finance, based on an : 


enormous and over-bloated structure of debts, 
something untoward can always happen. That may 
appear now to be the most serious threat; but the 
United States has perhaps enough resources at its 


command to be able to scrape through such crisis. . 


A much more serious cause for alarm is that the 
game includes also playing with armaments of all 
kinds, setting people against each other, and profit- 


ing from that too." Armaments are indeed the biggest . 


business now. xm 


“We know at our own cost the implications of this , 


game in South Asia} and we continue to pay a high 
price for it.. The pressures now being applied on 
Japan to devote a larger proportion of its resources 
to armaments and defence, and not to protect its 
farm products so heavily (so that Japan becomes 


very much more dependent on imports from the. 


United States), are also part of this game; and this 


is no doubt a major factor in the emerging political . 


realigiments in Japan. In fact,-since the stakes of 
the game are very high, there could even be -strong 
temptation, to start an open global conflict in which 


the United States and the dollar can be symbolised ` 


as the defenders of “democracy” and freedom". 


м 


There are-of course sufficient conflicts of interest 


between the United States and even jts closest part- 


ners for them to see through this game and frustrate .. 


its realisation to the extent that it suits them. The 
manner in which countries of Western Europe.have 


defied the United States in the matter of their agree- . 


ment with the Soviet Union on natural gas pipe- 
lines is ample evidence of such in-built correctives 
within -the existing frame of international political 


relations. * Japan could also prove to be a tougher- — 


nut to crack than some in the United States now 
imagine, particularly if at an. opportune time the 
Soviet Union were to make some political and eco- 
nomic moves attractive to Japan (which it is іп fact 
well placed to do). ` 


_ Above all, the moves the Soviet Union and China : 


a 


have made recently to come closer together are full 


of possibilities for the future. It is in fact not im- 
possible to':visualise ways of reconciling conflicts of 
political and есопопііс interests within East Asia 
that could become increasingly acceptable to the 
Soviet Union, China and Japan in the face of some 


of the policies now being followed by the United ' 


States. This has the potential also for removing the 
sharper edges in some of the conflicts that have been 
plaguing both South-East Asia and South Asia. 

On the present outlook, the factors underlying the 
global slump seem unlikely to fade away in the near 
future. The conflicts of interest between the older 
industrial structures of the United States and Britain 
and of the newer and more efficient structures of 
France, Germany and Japan can get resolved only 
over a fairly long period of time, particulátly since 


. most of them do not believe in the kind of planned 


investnient programmes that could have otherwise 
helped to accelerate the process. Within the frame-. 
work of relations in which they are now, operating, 
none of them except the United States to some 
extent enjoys the flexibility essential for following 
independent policies., President Mitterrand is now, 
discovering. this at his cost. Since major changes in 
policy require much more agreement between them 
than their interests now permit, the process of fun- 
damental restructuring of the kind required to revive 
their economies in a sustained mariner is likely to 


‘take a fairly long period, with many ups and downs, 


lasting at least a decade but more probably thé rest 


‚ОЁ this century. : 


The interual conflicts of interests within thé United: 


States, though perhaps easier to be resolved because ` 


there is very strong commonality of interests as well 
(as reflected in the traditional notion of ‘finance- 
capitalism"), may.also take time to get sorted out. 


In any case” this depends on various political pro- ` 


cesses that would be affected considerably by. what 
happens meanwhile both in the United States and 
in the rest of the world. 

.It is certainly in the interests of the rest of the 
world, including us in. India, to see that these 
various conflicts of. interest in the United States 
and outside find some kind of resolution that would 


- effectively stop the drift to war in the .various con- 


tinents now in evidence, and create over a period of 
time a new international framework in whic 


and . suppressed. 
effort has to be made now. 


The New International Economic Order, which, 


the countries of the Third World have been trying 


Й 


' recognition of the elements of power, self-interest. ` 


to promote over the last decade (with little success), 


is too romantic in its conception to be .realisable in - 


the near future. Itis at best a slogan for mobilising 
political. opinion at the global level. There are 
however other possibilities, based on more realistic 


.. and | ideology i in the world at its present stage ‘of 


- devélopment. 
have already been given, but they, пе to bet care- 


Some hints of these possibilities 
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all. 
‘countries; particularly those belonging to the Third 
` World, can develop rapidly without being suffocated 
It is towards this end that every © 
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fully thought out in more concrete detail and above 
all made into’ an acceptable political and economic 
agenda for a large number of countries, including 
not only those in the Third World who are able to 
stand up'to the United States but also the Soviet 
Union, China and other socialist countries, and 
hopefully also some countries! іп Western Europe 
such as France, Sweden, Norway, and Italy. (West 
Germany: and Japan аге perhaps still too closely 
tied up with the United States to contemplate a 
series break with it at this stage; however, Canada 
may well be more responsive). 

Perhaps a.first step in this direction could be 


mobilisation of political support in favour of а. 
‘new Cooperative Organisation of Nonaligned and 


Allied Countries (on the lines of the earlier Orga- 


‘nisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 


mént set up in Europe after the Second: World 
War). India can play a major role in such a 
cooperative endeavour; and this could give a new 
and very relevant economic dimension to our 
traditional policy of nonalignment. 

The fact that we are now getting heavily indebted 
to the International Monetary \Fund (which has 
taken the place of the Bank of England in the old 
British Empire) need not really matter all that 
much, provided we know how to play the game 
according to our interests and, to the extent possi- 
ble, get the rules changed through collective action. 
However, that way does not lie in splendorous 
waste of resources on the Asiad or in being taken 
in by the promise of the wonders of modern techno- 
logy and marketing that multinationals can bring 
(whether- in the form of television sets and low-cost 
baby cars or through the large foreign markets they 
will open up for us.). These are the kind of games : 
that the present rulers of the United States would 
love to sce us get lost in, and they can only lead to 
our ruin as heavy debtors pulled by our nose. 

` To avoid this, we shall have.to.have a close look 
at some of our policies to cut out all the frills and 
frivolities (not to mention the political and economic 


' corruptions) through which a high proportion of 
' our scarce resources is now being frittered. away; 


and concentrate very much more on self-reliant 
development based mainly on our own capabilities 
in science; technology and organisation. In other 
words, we need to have a more mature understand- 
ing of our weaknesses and strength. The choice is 
there for us to make and act upon if we: have the 
political understanding and foresight to do so. [7] 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT THE KEY 


| Development of rural areas is a key factor for closing 
4 the North-South gap, Director-General Francis 
Blanchard of the International Labour Office told a 


‚ | world. conference of rural workers in Geneva on 


December 2, 1982. 

“In most of the developing . world the numbers of 
rural workers are increasing to such an extent that by 
the end'-of this century there will be 1,000 million 
"more than.there were 10 years ago," he said. “And 
unless a‘ drastic change can be achieved, their already 
„į miserable conditions will have deteriorated,” 














‘opay it is clear as daylight that the crisis that has 
engulfed our country and the acute problems 
facing the common people cannot be solved without 
basic socio-economic changes. The  Congress(I) 
Governments at the Centre and in the States being 
wedded to the capitalist path cannot and will not 
effect these. In such a situation, the Congress(I), not 
withstanding the charisma of its leader, is likely to 
lose support among the masses. Its mass base is 
likely get eroded. To prevent that as much as possi- 


ble, the Congress(I) Governments (and also other : 


bourgeois governments) come -out with various 
schemes to give some relief to the weaker sections. 

` It is no secret that much of the money provided 
' for these schemes does not reach those for whom it 
is meant. It gets misappropriated by the unscrupul- 
ous and the corrupt in the business world, in the 
administration and among the bourgeois politicians 
and their hangers-on. Such is the extent of degenera- 


tion which has taken place in public life with the ' 


deepening of the crisis of the capitalist path. Below 
we give some examples of what-actually happens in 
the working of various schemes to give relief to the 


оог. z 
E One of the big.promises made by the Congress(I) 
during the last elections to the Lok Sabha as well as 
the Punjab Vidhar Sabha was to take steps to bring 
down prices. In actual practice, even further rise in 
prices could not be prevented. The Punjab Govern- 
ment, headed by Darbara Singh, soon after it came 
to power, announced a scheme to give some relief 
in the matter of exorbitant prices of essential goods 
to the poorest of the poor. It ordered a survey to 


find out’ the incomes of all the families in the State: 


and issuance of Yellow cards to all such families as 
were found to have an annual income of less than 
Rs 3600. It was further announced that yellow card 
holders would get certain essential goods like pulses 


and vanaspati at subsidised rates from fair price · 


shops., Later on it was announced that loans having 
an element of subsidy — and interest-free — would 
be advanced only to persons having yellow cards. 

In the rural areas, this survey was carried out by 
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'one. The works manager of a big factory gota — 


` yellow ‘card. Among those who should have been 


‘issued but were not issued yellow cards were some 
widows whose only source of income was the реп- 
sions they and their children (two at the most) were . 
getting at the rate-of Rs 50 only per month from the 
‘Social Welfare Department. In one particular street 
a Roadways driver got the yellow card but a retail 
vegetable seller earning about Rs 250 a month at 
the maximum was not given one. Any number of 
instances yof this type can be;given — and not only . 
.from Chheharta. · | 
From everywhere the demand came up that there 
should be a fresh survey with the help of represent- 
"atives of the public. In the alternative, it was 
demanded that applications be invited from those 
who regarded themselves eligible but had not been 
given yellow cards. In Amritsar at least, suddenly. 
‘news spread that such applications should be made ` 
‘as soon as possible. Some Congress(I) workers of 
‚ Chheharta began selling application forms at Re 1 
to Rs 5 per form. It was alla hoax but people 
could be saved from being cheated only. when the 
Textile Mazdoor Ekta Union (AITUC) got, cyclo- 


, styled application forms which anyone could have’ 


free of cost. After some time everyone came to 
‘know that these applications had. been consigned 
to the waste paper basket by the authorities con- 
cerned. . AV ЭЕ 

Then came the official announcement that new 
applications for yellow cards could be made ina 
prescribed form by February 28, 1982 at the latest. 
This. enabled many corrupt officials and so-called 
public workers to mint more. money except where 
genuine mass or social'organisations came forward 
to help the poor. : ‘ 

The new applications made from Amritsar. re- 
mained. undecided for nearly six months. When 
some of them were accepted'and yellow cards were 
_ to be issued to the applicants, it was.discovered that ` 
‘all the yellow cards issued originally were wrong. 
Banks had refused to give interest-free loans on 
the basis of these because they did not, have 


1982. Ali the four had almost equal income. From 
al. the four an agent of a Congress(l) leader 
demanded Rs 20/-each. Three paid. They later on 
got the yellow cards. The fourth — Isharpal s/o 
Puran Chand — refused. He did not get one. 
Kalpa, widow of Fateh Chand, had a monthly 
income of Rs 150 from: pension sanctioned. to- her 
„and two out of her three children by .the Govern- 
‘Ment. She did not get the yellow card after the 
original survey and had applied in the prescribed 
form in time. Her name was not in the list of those 
whose applications had been accepted. The matter 
was taken up with the Executive, officer by the 
Ekta Union. The Union was informed that she- had 
not applied. When this was challenged and Diary 
Number was given, a re-check was ordered. The 
Union was then informed that she had already been 
issued the yellow card. When this was challenged 
and when an enquiry was demanded into this, the 
Union was informed that she would be.issued a 
duplicate card and it was in October 1982 that she 
was at last issued one. 
The Government has not accepted the demand 
that yellow cards be issued to all those whose annual 
.income does not exceed Rs 6000 (the minimum 
x wage of an unskilled worker fixed under the Mini- 
mum Wages Áctis Rs 340 pm). Another decision 
taken by the Government is that only those unem- 
\ployed persons would henceforth get unemployment 


allowance who belonged to yellow ‘card. families. 


Previously the income limit for this purpose was 
6000. The result is that though the rate of allow- 
ance has been increased, the total amount which 
the Government has to.spend on this account 
has decreased. In other words, a cut has been 
imposed in case of a social security measure. 
Already, yellow cards have lost much of the charm 
they seemed to possess when the scheme was first 
announced. This is because in actual practice not 
much is available at subsidised rates at fair price 
shops. 
One thing more needs to be stated in connection 
‘with the yellow cards scheme of Punjab. Quite a 
P large number of persons having higher incomes 
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than the prescribed maximum for eligibility applied 
making false statement.- This tendency has been on. 
the increase. | . 

Let us now see what is happening under various 
chemes of giving interest-free loans having also an 
element of subsidy to the weaker sections. In Punjab, 
applications for such loans are entertained by the. 
Scheduled Castes Development and Finance Cor- 
poration and the Backward Classes Development 
and Finance Corporation. After having been pro- 


“cessed, they are passed on to nationalised Banks 


which make their own enquiries and decide the 
amounts to be advanced as loan, if any, in each 


.case. Interest amounts and subsidy amounts are 


paid to the banks by the State Government while 
the balance amounts. are expected to be returned 
by loanees in instalments. ‚ jet 

Below we give some instances of what is happen- 
ing under schemes of this type. 

It was towards the end of 1979 that' the Punjab 
Government announced ‘a scheme called “‘service 
at house door" for loans to weaker sections. Teams 
of officials came from Chandigarh» moved from 
house to house in villages and took applications from 


"persons whom they considered eligible. These were. 


officials of the Scheduled Castes Development and 
Finance Corporation Each applicant had to incur an 
expense of at least Rs 10 to complete the formali- 
ties. The applications were forwarded to ‘different 
Banks. 
, About 30 applications of village Kathanian were 
forwarded to the Chheharta branch of the UCO 
Bank. About 10 applicants were given the loans 
because their names had been recommended by a 
Congress(I) leader or by an influential land owner 
ofthe village who had close links with the field 
Officer of the bank. : | 

These were not the most deserving cases. In fact 
in the case of one it was later discovered that he 
had submitted bogus receipts. Another had mis- 
utilised the loan. The remaining applicants were 
given evasive replies again and again. After many 
months, they were told that their applications had 


‘been lost in the transit and they could, if they liked, 
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make fresh applications. 
, additional expense. After some time they were told 
that their applications could not be sanctioned 
bécause their village was no longer in the jurisdic- 
tion of the particular branch office. The applicants 
represented to the Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, 
who persuaded the office of the Corporation and 
the Chheharta branch of the Bank to complete and 
process their applications for. giving loans because 


they were not responsible: for the loss of their. 


original applications. By this time only 15 remained 
in the field. Even after this, the field officer of the 
Bank remained uncooperative. · Representations to 


the Manager yielded no result, although he pro-. 


mised to pull up the field officer. 

Та April 1982, cases of ten persons were brought 
to the notice of Divisional Manager of the Bank 
along with the entire background—five more having 
given up the ghost. The Regional Manager interven- 
ed. He had to be reminded quite a few.times that even 


his intervention was proving ineffective; By Septem-- 


ber 17, 1982, two had been given loans after they 


had been made to suffer a:.lot,both in time and 


expense, Two others had been given loans when 
they had got the land-owner friend of the field 
officer to put in a "special word” for them. Others 
“were still being harassed. For.instance, mutual 
sureties had been refused though according to pre- 
.vious practice these should have been accepted. 
^ When sureties from neighbouring.villages. were pro- 
duced, they were asked to produce sureties from 
Chheharta proper. One was asked to .get the cart 
(for which he wanted the loan) from a particular 
dealer with whom the field officer was: reported to 
be in collusion. The applicant did not agree because 
the dealer was charging much more than was 
reasonable. 

- Here is another example of a slightly different type. 
Jagdish Raj, son of Lachhman Dass of Chheharta, 
isa yellow card holder. He applied for a loan 
nearly three months ago through thé Backward 
Classes Development and Finance Corporation. The 
field officer of the Corporation at ‘Amritsar, after 


completing the necessary formalities, sent the арріі- ` 


cation to the Chheharta branch of the UCO Bank. 
, When they refused to entertain it, it was sent to’ the 
Chheharta branch of the Oriental Bank. It met the 


`- same fate. Again the ОСО Bank was tried: Again it 


M 


was refused. Jagdish was.then advised to send the 
application to the Chlieharta branch of the Punjab 
. and Sind Bank by registered post. He did so. The 
‘field officer of the Corporation then visited the 


banks and requested that the loan be sanctioned. ' 


First he was told that no papers had been received. 


When shown the receipt, he was told that Chheharta . 


had not been allotted to them. and they were not 
bound to give this loan and they would not. Jagdish 
was asked to.collect the papers from the bank and 
re-submit them'to the Corporation. He was also 
told that in case the banks did not give back the 
papers, he might submit a fresh application. More 
‚ instances of this type can be given. , 
Another interesting aspect of the working of the 
scheme has recently came to the notice' of this 


ae writer. 
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This they did incurring ; 


À particular app licant was sanctioned loan of 
Rs. 5,000 by а particular.bank in Chheharta. He was 
then told that,he would be given Rs. 2,500 in cash 
and the balance should be deposited by him in the 
bank. He objected and wanted the entire amount in 
cásh. The bank would not agreé: Their- explanation 
was like this. He' actually deserved only Rs. 2,500 
because he had only a small cycle repair shop which 
he wanted to expand with the’ help of the loan. If 
Rs. 2,500 were to be sanctioned the subsidy would 
be about Rs.800. He would geta subsidy of 
Rs. 1,700 or so if the sanctioned amount was Rs. 
3 ,000, even if a part of it is deposited in the bank in 
the beginning itself. At the same time the risk of the 
bank became less. , This meant both parties — the 
loanee and the bank — stood to gain. Some ‘more 
examples.of this type have come to the notice of 
this writer. Obviously in most cases mutual under- 


- standing is arrived at beforehand and the loanees in 
` question do not talk about it. If any loanee does not 


want to indulge in this practice, he. is fold that he 
would be sanctioned much less. 
The practice is not a desirable one because it 


: would result in a~substantial decrease in the total 


number of beneficiaries as usually the total ámount . 
under a particular scheme is fixed. Some bank | 
officers have sought -to justify the practice ү, 
arguments on the following lines. ' ‚ 

‘Most of such loans are пої returned...... Many 
ruling party politicians tell the loanees that the loans 
would be got written off and they, ‘should not worry 
about paying the instalments....This is done for 
narrow partisan political ends. We are held. responsi- 
ble for non-realisation .of loans. Procedure for 
effecting recoveries from defaulters is quite cumber- 
some. and difficult....The practice of advancing 


' bigger amounts as loans and of keeping parts of 


them in’ the banks i in the names. of the loanees, 
decreases our risk... 

There may be considerable exaggeration in this; 
but the reasoning is not without basis. 

It can be argued by some that the actual picture 


‘is not as gloomy as. painted above, that instances , 


like those cited in this article are not very many.and ` 
many get loans without much difficulty. In this con- 
nection, it must,not be forgotten that those who do 
not complain anywbere include many wlio either 
greàse the palms of. those who matter in the con- 
cerned departments and institutions or have **power- 


‘ful’? persons to recommend their cases. It is the 


upright ones without big support who suffer most. 

The way out is not to demand an end to such 
schemes. Left-led trade unions and other о mass 
organisations should take much greater interest in 


‘the working of such schemes than hitherto. They 


Should try to ensure that.the really deserving get 
benefited to the maximum possible extent апа that 
abuses and malpractices are reduced to the mini- 
mum. They should also agitate for improvements in 
such schemes. Simultaneously, they should help the : 
people to' realise on the basis of their own experience | 
that such schemes аге no solution to their problems 
like poverty, unemployment, hardship caused by 
rising prices, etc., and they must fight for radical 
socio-economic changes. 
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Uganda: Road to Recovery Aa с» 


. VAY GUPTA ^ 
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те Us» celebrated the twentieth aniivérsary of- 


its independence in peace and without any 
incident of violence despite the Western media 
painting a- picture of chaos; disorder, discontent- 
ment and civil war. Before Dr. Milton Obote was 
re-elected President of Uganda (after a gap of nine 


`— years of dictatorship), the Western papers and radio 


were busy with propaganda against his return. 
They (Britain, Israel and the USA) had taken an 
active part in overthrowing Obote and installing 
Idi Amin — a murderer and a dietator. After the 
return of Obote they, again launched a rnassive 
anti-Obote campaign. Their propaganda was aiihed 


at removing. Obote frorh power or reducing his ` 


acceptability in Western financitg circles. Their 
motive is to keep Ugarida economically backward 
and as théir neo-colony. DE 
According to Pat Hutton and Jonathan Bloch iü 
their article “How the: West Established Idi Amin 
and Kept Him There", the British started grooming 
Amin “for power as early as 1966 but plotting by 
the British and others began in earnest .only in 
1969. This plotting was based in the, southern 
^ Sudan in the midst of a tribe that counted Amin 
among its members. Here, the Israeli Government 
had been supporting a secessionist movement called 
the Anya-Nya against the Central Sudan Govern- 
ment, in an effort. to divert Arab military forces 


from. Israel's western front with Egypt during the . 


‘по peace, no war’ period of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict ... In East Africa, Barnard (a former British 
diplomat), Alexander Gay, ‘Anthony Deval, all 
British, and Rolf Steiner. (a German mercenary 
veteran of several wars) established themselves in 
the southern Sudan with а radio link to their other 
base in the Apollo Hotel in Kampala ... The British 
“Government had no interest in supporting a 
southern Sudanese secession and was only using the 
Anya-Nya as cover for their plans for the future of 
Uganda". . When: Steiner reached Barnard's room 
at the Apollo Hotel, they came away with a mass 
of coded documents detailing the British plot that 


had .been transmitted to London by the British. 


Embassy. Steiner says that Gay explained to him 
why Obote’s successor had’ been chosen. The 
British knew Idi Amin well and he was their first 
` choice because he was the stupidest and easiest to 
manipulate. '. Barnard, who was operating an airline 
called Southern Air Motive, had also planned the. 
December 1969 assassination attempt on Obote. It 


D 


has been independently confirmed that .Gay and 


Barnard were working for M16 and also that Steiner 
found M16 code.books at the Hotel.. | 
The article says the fact “that the British plotted 


` Dr. Gupta, Associate, Professor of African Studies, 
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tour of some African countries including Uganda. 
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against Obote lends siüpfort to the allegations of a, 
former CIA official in-March 1978 that Amin's 

coup was planned by British intelligence іп coope- 

ration with MOSSAD (Israeli intelligence agency). 

Amin was known to have visited the soutitera Sudan - 
at least twice in 1970, once in disguise, and was im 

constant touch with the rebels". к 

Hutton and Bloch write that “the Israelis had 
clearly been cultivating Amin for some time through 
their military presence in a manner consistent with 
their role as American proxies and in accordance 
with the CIA's standard tactics of the day, to culti 
vate members of the armed forces for whatever par- . 
pose might be deemed necessary”. Those times were- 
the heyday of the CIA's worldwide efforts to subvert 
radical regimes and in Africa to assert the pre- 
dominance of the United States as far as possible. 
Active in Kenya, Ghana, Mozambique, - Tanzania 
arid Nigeria, the United States was also seeking to 
.gain influence in Uganda, especially by means of the 
intelligence officers of the Navy and Air Force 
stationed in Kampala, together with the CIA agents 
working.under the cover of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. One of the features of. the 
January 1971 coup was its*similarity to the over- 
throw of Nkrumah in Ghana in 1966. Like Obote, 
Nkrumah had been putting forward nationalisation 
measures and when on a visit abroad (like Obote), 
he was toppled by a military force that was imme- 
diately supported by the CIA. 

The British, according to these writers, continued 
to help the Àmin regime till February 1979, that is, 
till two months before his defeat. Since the return 
of Obote to Presidentship the British media have 
been carrying on a consistent attack on the new.. 
regime. Their stréss is on insecurity and unsafe 
conditions. They refer to small dissident armed 


‚ groups, enlarging them out of all proportion as a 


‘liberation struggle’ against Obote. It'appears from 
the BBC campaign that the British want to dis- 
courage prospective investors from going to Uganda. 
They.want to discourage Asians from returning and 
prevent the economic life of Uganda from coming 
back to normal  .- | 
I found there was hardly any truth in the British. 
propaganda. Life is almost normal. During the, 
whole of my visit Idid hear of some shooting but 
of no killings.. I was told guns are fired in the air 
to scare away people moving in suspicious circum- 
stances. Sometimes soldiers order cars to stop, and 
when they do not halt, the soldiers first fire in the 
air, then at е wheels.. The- vehicle is damaged 
but no one is generally injured. ` 
It is true that shops close in Kampala around . 

6 p.m. (in the British tradition) and there is hardly 
anyone ѕееп.оп the roads after dark.! Most of the 
bars and restaurants close and one gets.a feeling, - 
, seeing armed soldiers around, that there is a curfew. 
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But in reality, active life ceases due to near-break- 
down of the transport system. During Amin’s 
period vehicles which needed repairs went off the 
roads as either spares were not imported or mecha- 
nics were not available. The mechanics had either 
gone into exile or had been killed. The roads were 


not repaired and erosion of road surface in certain : 


parts is so much that no vehicle can move without 
damage. In these conditions, life in the main centres 
comes to an end because people are not able to go 
back to their places of living. "Even taxis do not 
plày at hight due to the bad condition of roads and 
insufficient lights in the city. Most of the fused 
bulbs have not been replaced due to scarcity of the’ 
requisite bulbs. 


On good and well-lit roads, which are very few ` 


in number, traffic is near-normal in Kampala. In 
other cities, traffic is normal. I have returned to 
my hotel as late as 2 a.m. There are hotels which 


‘have night-long discos; there are-places where you 
get hamburger at midnight and then there is the’ 


lively centre of bars at Cémenty which is the main 
centre of attraction in the evening. Men and women 
flood thé bars of Cementy and their laughter is 
heard a kilometre away. So lack of transport faci- 
lities has imposed a sort of curfew which our anti- 
African friends in London misreport. 

There is no proof — and I have talked to many 
people from all walks of life —.that looting and 
robbery in Kampala or other important cities are 
in any way more’ than in Delhi, Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. There are stray cases and’ the police look 
into them. Sometimes, the апі: 'Obote-regime 
bárndits claiming to be organised under ‘Uganda 
Liberation Army’ and ‘National Resistance Army’ 
come to Kampala from’ their hide-outs and rob 
people and shops, but this too is rare. Most of the 
bandits — or, bush fighters — have surrendered. 
Not more than 300 are left in the bush. Since most 
of them face murder charges, they do not want to! 
return to normal civilian life. Another reason of 
their survival is aid from outside. Libya, Israel, 
Biitain, Saudi Arabia and Kenya are the few coun-' 
ttiés reportedly supplying arms to these bandits. 
The main function of these bandits is to create an 
atmosphere of instability through many unconnected 
incidents. The incidents include loot, murder, blow- 
ing up of a bridge} damaging property. One of the 
groups of bush fighters claims to be ‘Marxist- 


Léninist' and boasts of ‘waging a war against the 


oppressive regime of comprador bourgeoisie’. The 
strength of the group (30-40 last year) has not 
increased and it has joined hands with secessionist, 


right-reactionary and pro-Amin, pro-imperialist 


elemenits. 

Some: of the bandits. are raising political slogans 
only to carry on smuggling activities across the 
border. They operate from Sudan, Zaire, Kenya 
and Rwanda. Many times they wear the uniforms of 
Ugandan soldiers and terrorise people. 

But all the above activities are so few in: number 
that keeping in view the crime rate in Delhi we 
would say Kampala or Uganda is pedceful and 


ae 


Esactitial- 'cóimmoditiess are no longer as scarce às 
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they used to be in 1980. Uganda is already self- 
sufficient in basic food requirements. Its old sugar 
factories have started producing, and within a year 
Uganda will start exporting sugar. Its textile mills 
are returning to operation. They will take some : 


~ time to resume full production. Once full produc- 


tion is resumed, Ugandan dependence on b cloth 
imported from Japan and Hong Kong Will get ~ 
reduced., Milk, eggs, fish and meat are available 
at rates cheaper than in India. There is somé 
scarcity of oil, soap, butter, cheese but these too 
are appearing in the market. The problem actually - 
is not of availability of essentials but of prices after 
the devaluation of the Ugandan shilling. On open 
sale a US dollar fetches as much as 300 shillings 
and a rupee 40 shillings. Salaries of wage-earnitig 
sections, particularly in government and para-statal 
bodies, have not increased correspondingly. These. 
people have to take up other jobs or side business. 

This not only induces inefficiency but‘ also соггир-- 
tion. Most officers are either found missing or busy 
on the telephone. If an official gives one-tenth of 
his salary to buy a bottle. of beer, obviously he does 
not depend on his salary alone. 

The Government is aware of all these activities 
and is trying hard to restore the normal 1970 levél 
of production of consumer items. The queues at 
petrol stations have disappeared; goods are sold 
openly: instead of under the table. With the import - 
of parts and repair of vehicles, transport is becoming 
cheaper and easier. Medicines and medical aids havé 
reappeared in hospitals and clinics. 

; The hardest hit so far is the tourist industry, i 
There are hardly any tourists. Hotels are irr bad: 
Shape without any change of upholstery, crockery 
and cutlery for years. Game parks are beitig again 
looked after and methods of protection óf animal 
life from’ diseases or illegal treatment are being 
adopted. 

Since coming to power, Obote lias taken three’ 
bold steps: (1): He has invited the Asians who had 


"been expelled from Uganda to réturn and résume 


their previous activities, claim their property, indüs- 
try and businesses. (2) He has expanded his links. 
with the developing countries for closer ecónomic 
cooperation (India and North Korea are particular 
examples). (3) He has accepted IMF loan and some 
of its conditions. 

Obote hopes that with rich soil (more food and 
cash crops); rehabilitation of industry, finding of oil 
in Uganda, one more hydroelectric power station, 
alternate route to the sea via Tanzania, lie would 
soon be in a position to create a favourable balance 
of payment апа thus a sound economy. 

The Government has asked the expelled Asians to 
return and resume their commercial, industrial, 
and other activities. 'The Ugandans have a great ře- 
gard for Asian acumen, managerial skills and téchnii- 
cal knowlédge and hard work. Most of them wait 
them back but certainly not tó take away their 
shops, hotels, bars and retail business but.to set up 
néw production and distribution units. The corrüpt 
régime of Amin liad démoralised the Afficans so 
much that many, including some politicians, Have 
expressed a desire to have at least one Asian in éach 
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economic unit for its smooth and profitable func- 
tioning. Í was surprised when a transport company 
owner said, “Send me ten Asians and I will get my 
full returns". 


a factory, an Asian is respected for his hard work. 
and untiring efforts. As an accountant he is accep- 
ted as honest, Many African shop-owners want to, 
employ Asians as main salesmen, since in their 
opinion, Africans are not yet well trained to serve 
a customer. This is endorsed by many customers. 


A large number of Africans want Asians to come ' 
back because they, think African businessmen cheat . 


them. The Asians in their opinion delivered them 


-services and goods without making them feel they 


were cheated. They think the Asians were more 
efficient and polite shopkeepers. 

The Ugandan Government is prepared to: get 
more Asians and is likely to invite many more soon, 
but my feeling was that the new Asians, who do not 
belong to Uganda, should go as expatriates, mainly 
in technical areas. In the industrial sector, they 
сап go on a long-term basis and set up ‘new indus- 
tries or revive old ones, so that the country soon 
becomes a mandi for all its five neighbouring coun- 
tries. The Obote Government realises that inviting 
non-Indians (Koreans, Africans and people from 
the Gulf) will create problems of adjustment as 
against -Asjans from the Indian sub-continent. 
Particularly only those Asians will go back who 
hold Obote in high esteem and agree with his 'assu- 
rances and policies: economically the returnees will 


be those who failed to settle in other countries. : 


There may be a few who love the lovely climate of 
Uganda. 

' According to the suggestions of Western inves- 
tors, World Bank and IMF, the. Ugandan Govern- 
ment has drawn upa Recovery Programme which 
clearly stipulates that the private sector, including 
co-operatives, will compete with the para-statals in 
an open and free market. , The Government will 
retain ownership of essential public services, , water, 
electricity, transport and telecommunications; the. 
existing public road and air transport services will 
retained with competition from private operators. 
All industries are open to free participation. The 


Government тау gô into these industries either on 


its own or in partnership with local or foreign. pri- 
vate investors, and private ‘investors may do like- 
wise. ‘The Recovery Programme also reiterates the 
Government’s 
Investment (Protection) Act to give more incen- 
tives to foreign investors by way oftax holiday, 
exemption from duty on machinery and certain 
materials, temporary exemption from corporation 


' tax and freedom to repatriate profits and dividends. 
Obote defends his moving away from the earlier . 


Leftist path and his accepting IMF and World 
Bank help by: ‘writing that “the timing and volume 
of any assistance are crucial. 
resolve to take bold measures, assistance, which is 
too late and too little, could result in disincentives 
for the Ugandan producers to redouble their efforts. 
to meet the challenge of recovery.’ 

There are various factors that seem to have 
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The same is the spirit in the whole ОЁ. 
` Uganda where I travelled widely. As a manager of 


intention to ‘amend the Foreign. 


Coupled with our : 


forced Obote to abandon his old path of Move to 
the Left and adopt the new one: (1) The West is 
still hostile to him as it does not trust him because 
of his socialist leanings. (2) Since most ‘of the 
Recovery Programme needs spares from the West, 
Uganda has no choice but to go to them. (3) Good d 


rélations with the West means keeping peace on the 
border and even inside the country to some extent. 


More than that it means open and free route to sea 
via Kenya for transportation of' export items and 
import goods. (4) Payments on heavy loans which 
his predecessors had takén have to be. delayed and 
this is not possible without IMF and World Bank 
‘support. 

Obote finds himself in a predicament — in order 
to ‘survive, he needs 800 million dollars of foreign 
exchange, delay of payment on previous loans and 
raising of quota of tea and coffee exports to EEC 


. countries, and all thisis linked to his accepting 


IMF condition and IMF loan. Conditions included 
higher farm prices, lesser expenditure on adminis- . 
tration, devaluation of the shilling, rationalisation 
of tax structure, introduction of flexible interest 
rate, transfer of para-statal organisation to joint or 
private control. 

He has not devalued the shilling but floated the 
currency and has opened two windows. Window I 
funds will finance essential imports, especially re- 


. quirements of profits in the recovery programme. The 


exchange rate of Window I would be publicised from 
time to time. Incase of Window II, two million 
dollars would be sold every week to highest-average 
bidder in Ugandan shillings for purpose of import of 


‘inputs, machinery, consumer “items, etc. This system 


would not necessitate devaluation and would make 
foreign exchange available freely to willing buyers. 
There also exists Window III (unofficial) where whole- 
sale sellers and retailers are permitted to import 
goods without any exchange licence and the Govern- 
ment does not question their method of payment to 


'foreign suppliers. This system had prevailed during 


Amin's days and has not been banned by Obote. 

Obote hopes that within 3-4 years he will get 
back to the 1971 level of industrial production. 
With enough food available in the country he will 
be.able to bring Uganda out of economic chaos. 

The presence. of a sizeable opposition nfainly from 
an area which has been a stronghold of tradition- 
alist and Rightist forces does not pose a problem to 
Obote and his ruling party, the UPC. The. Right- 
ists are incapable of carrying the masses with them 
and even if they come to power in the next elections 
on parochial slogans, and with foreign funds, they, 
cannot run the country," The main danger which 
UPC and Obote face comes from within. There are 
some Jeaders who have no ideology, no commitment 
and ho allegiance. Their main aim is to capture 
power to get wealthy. Some of them would like to 
have fat bank balances outside Uganda and would 
stoop to anything . including anti-Uganda acti- 
vities. 

These 'people entered the UPC when the party 
needed supporters everywhere and once the UPC 
became the ruling party, they stuck to it. Obote’s 
task is to screen the whole leadership and cleanse 
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the party. This is a difficult task. because, if remo- ` 

ved, many of theni.will join opposing forces, and if 

permitted to remain in the party, they will lead. it to 
, indiscipline, factionalism and undemocratic tendén- 
Some .of these men are Members of Parlia- 
ment- and are interested in abolishing the. UPC 
National Council which so far has a representative 
| character with 60 per cent members from the pea- 


cies. ` 
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Colour is Their Crime a 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 
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N October 7, 1982, the entire 
afternoon shift at the Cana- 


` dian Pizza Crust . Ltd. factory . 


was locked out for having asked 
a 30 cents, an hour raise in their 
wages. Тһе shift was made up. 


entirely of Indian-Punjabi women. - 


And the raise had been promised 
to them on August 1, 1982, by, 
the management. - 

The women have worked at 
the Pizza factory from one to six 
years. Their average earnings 
were 4.60 dollars per hour. "The 


working , hours ·аге not fixed. ' 


While the shift began at 4 p.m. 
it would end as early as 11 p.m. 
or as late as 4 a.m. No adequate 
clothing, no fixed meal times and 
no rest period was fixed. Every- 
thing: depended on the con- 
venience of the management. 

‘ All these women had asked 
for was a 30 cents an hour in- 
crease. in their meagre wages 
after having waited six weeks for - 
the-management to fulfil its pro- 
mise, The: Italian day shift 
workers had already received the 
enhanced wages. When ‘the: 
Indian women protested against 
the discrimination and asked the 
management ‘to give them in 
writing that the increase would 
eventually be made, lights were 
“switched off and they were asked 
to get out. The police: ‘was 


"called in, who saw to it that the 
Canadian . 


women left. The 
media, did not display much 
interest in the case except the 


Mississanga News, which report- . 


ed at the site but did not find the 
incident newsworthy. 
On October 8, the women 
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‘the 22 women, . 
¿many had been working for over. : 


returned to ‘the factory asking to 
be let in. ,Some were even 
accompanied by the male mem- 
bers of their families. By then 
the management had hired new 


‘workers and had no place for 


‚ ‘stupid Indians’. Later the mana- 


` gement.told Leshe Scrivener of | 


Toronto Star that the women did 
not get the raise because of an 
‘error ~~. the management forgot 
to inform payroll that the raise 
had gone through.’ 

The following week the women 
got their pay cheques, some with 
enhanced wages, some without, 
and their separation slips were 
marked ‘quit’, In’ Canada it 
means these women will be 
deprived of their unemployment 
insurance payments for six 
weeks. 

The Labour Relations Board 


` told them that since they were 


not unionised, they could receive 
no help from the Board. But .if 
they filled up. forms, the Board 


would get them their severance | 


pay. The women wanted their 


, Jobs, not severance pay. ‘They 


refused to fill the forms. A re- 


port was subsequently filed ` with. ` 


the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission, which:will take months 
to investigate the matter. Ontario 


Labour Minister Rusi Ronasay ; 


said, full fifty days aftẹr the inci- 
dent, that. he was investigating 
the ‘completely unreasonable’ 


affair and *the matter of unjust . 


dismissal.’ 

The most horrifying aspect of 
the whole episode is that, of 
among whom 


santry and the working class, 
These people want the UPC to take guidelines from 
. them and not the other way round. 

In his August 20, 1982, speech at UPC head- 
quarters, | Obote had warned against such tendencies. 
Since Obote is a determined man, he is likely to suc- 
ceed in his endeavours, not only in the political but 
also in the economic nipid, [1] ~ 


and intellectuals. 





six years in the factory, only one 
could speak English. She was 
the one who led the-protest. The 
rest are as good as illiterate in a 


` foreign land. . 

‚ "(This fact is another evidence. 
‚ОЁ the low status of women in 
society. Apparently, the -immi- 


grant women just laboured at the 
factory through the night, and 
at their household work through 


_ the day, shut out from the world | 
outside. 


No wonder when: they 
went back to plead with the 


. management the next day, they 


had to be accompanied by the 
male members of the family who 
could speak English. While talk- 
ing іо ће Toronto Star corres- 
pondent Leslie Scrivener, they 


, Deed an interpreter. 


Yet the women displayed rare 
acumen, in rejecting not only 
severance money but the mana- 
gement’s offer to rehire them by 
attrition. It means listing the 
sacked womén in a priority list 


and hiring them ‘as vacancies , 


become available.’ This rehiring 
was no guarantee of reinstate- 
ment. So they told Larry Taylor, 


. a councillor at Mississanga City 


Hall,-who had negotiated with 


. the management. 


This racial hostility has trig- 
gered off action among the 


. Indians settled in Canada, and 
led to the formation of the Sup-. 


port Committee for Indian 
Women Workers. The committee 


is largely constituted by women. 


workers,- trade 


legal counsel, 


community 
unionists, 
students. 
working to get the women work- 
ers of the Canadian Pizza Crust 
factory reinstated. а 
Despite this silver lining of a 


` community prodded to aware- 


ness, the dismal truth remains: 
Not all races are equal. Women 


law’ 
At present they are - 


are not equal to men. And colour: | 


-Stratifies the women too. Women : 


of different colours are. not 
always equal, even if they belong 
to the same class. 


: "TH people of Nadia village, in 


. campaigning 
addiction. The truck, it is alleg- - 


BHARAT DOGRA 


J 


Rajnandgaon district, are 
protesting against the sale of 
temple land by an irresponsible 
mahant. When the mahant tries 
to smuggle out the grain he has 
accumulated inside the math, 
the villagers: resist this move. 


They are beaten up by the police, - 


and several of them are arrested. 

On Balod-Dalli road, in Durg 
district, a scooterist is thrown 
off the vehicle when it is hit by 


a speeding truck. The scooter 


rider, Babulal Sharma, had been 
against liquor- 


ed, carried a liquor contractor 
and his men. 

Motor mechanics, of Dalli- 
Rajhara, badly exploited by 
garage owners, go on strike to 
demand some minimum facilities. 
The garage owners take a repres-. 
sive stand under the leadership 
of a big transport operator, 


who also tries to give a com-' 


munal turn to the issue and 
incites conímunal feelings. 

The workers of Bhilai Hotel, 
an island of luxury and high 


--living in a land of poverty and 


backwardness, have been paid 
very low wages fora long time. 


When they started ‘organising ` 


they were locked out. They orga- 
nised a protest demonstration. 


` Seventy of them were arrested. 


These are some of the recent 
happenings. in and around the 
mining town of Dalli-Rajhara in 


which the. Chhattisgarh Mines, 
Shramik. Sangh and its sister ` 
"organisation, Chhattisgarh Mukti 
-Morcha, have got involved. Last' 
- year when CMSS leader Sahdev 


Sahu and Shankar Guha Niyogi 
were arbitrarily arrested, and the 
iron ore miners in the captive 


mines of Bhilai Steel Plant struck : 


work, the administration and the 
Police had tàken several repressive 
measures to crush the CMSS, but 
finally the arrested persons were 
released and a. settlement was 
reached. However ‘normalcy’ 

returned to this town only in the 
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-miners. 


Tension. in Daili-Rajhara. _ 


" 


sense that news regarding it stop- 
ped appearing for the time being 
in thé national newspapers; 
Otherwise tensions continued to 
simmer and may again Spark, , a 
major ‘confrontation. 

This is only to be expected in 


` view of the nature of the struggle 


being waged by the CMSS and 
the conditions 
being carried out. The repressive 
measures ‘taken against the 


CMSS first in 1977 and then in 


1981 exposed clearly the inten- 


tions of those who were out to^ 


crush the CMSS and the motives 
behind the ‘efforts. The groups 
on the rampage include: 

G) The contractors have been 
‚ deprived toa substantial extent 
of their lucrative work in the 
iron ore mines. - 

Gi) The corrupt among the 


Bhilai Steel officials who find the : 


CMSS a hindrance to their lucra- 


tive collusion with the contrac- : 


tors, and also in the machanisa- 
tion plan which, while displacing 
many. workers, would have re- 
sulted in the purchase. of machi- 
nery from . abroad > (which 
generally also brings some gains 
for the concerned officials). 


(iii) The liquor contractors | 


who feel threatened by the anti- 


liquor шр organised by Ше 


CMSS. 


(v) The local БЫШЫ; Te- . 


presented by the Cabinet Minis- 
ter Jhumuk Lal Bhedia, who find 
their profitable relationship with 


-the contractors as well as their . 


influence inthe surrounding vil- 
lages threatened bythe CMSS- 
CMM combine. 

The violent events of 1977 and 


.1981 also made clear the extent 


to which the local administration 
and police could go to crush the 
S. After the settlement last 
year the CMSS has been trying 
to expand in neighbouring areas, 
uniting more workers in апа 
around Dalli-Rajhara under this 
Union. Meanwhile the CMM 


“has been trying to take up the’ | 


cause of the villagers who have ' 


in which it is . 





been йере of their land and 


forestry rights. 
While these organisations have. 
won some small successes the 


administration has’ tried its best ' 


to deny success to the long- 


village and Bhilai Hotel. In 
Nadia the demands of the vil- 
lagers аге, reasonable enough. 


The villagers have been obtain- - 
ing their livelihood and support- , 
.ing the math’s ceremonial-religi- 


ous functions with the yield 
obtained from the temple land, 
and they cannot allow an irres- 
ponsible mahant to sell away this 
land to outsiders. Their demand 
for collectively cultivating this 
land and supporting the math’s 
activities is justified. Even the 
district magistrate admitted that 
the mahant had been behaving 


` in an irresponsible manner and 


his reputation in the neighbour- 
ing’ areas was badly tarnished. 
Yet, probably on directives from 
Bhopal, a tough stand has been 
taken against the protesting -vil- 
lagers in view of the growing 
influence of the CMSS and the 
CMM in the rural areas. 

Similarly CMSS support for 
the - Bhilai Hotel workers is 
viewed with alarm by the man- 
agement which -is unhappy at 
thé prospect of the CMSS gain- 
ing strength in the giant’ steel 
plant, and efforts have been 
made to suppress the exploited 
hotel workers. 


The ‘accident’ involving Babu- 


lal Sharma was nó accident. A 
lot of evidence has been made 
available by Sharma and several. 
eye-witnesses that this ‘accident’ 
was in fact an attempt to Kill 
him, pre-planned by members of 
the liquor contractor lobby. How- 
ever, while the police has been 


: adopting а lenient attitude to- 


wards the accused, Sharma is 
being harassed. 
The big ‘transport operators 


-and liquor contractors аге rela- 


ted to one another. ‘So CMSS 


support for the garage mechanics 
-has added to the ire of the group 


which was already incensed over 
the successful anti-liquor cam- 
paign 

Interestingly, the liquor con- 
tractor-big transport operator 
group is also active in local 
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-drawn-out movements in Nadia . 


politics and members of this 
group provide the leadership to 
the local Congress-l and have 
very good relations with Bhedia. 
Thus the interests of the domi- 
nant local-politicians headed by 
Bhedia, the general contractors, 

: the liquor contractors, the big 
transport operators 

Bhilai management coincide. 

. The:strength of the CMSS lies 
in its being one of the few trade 
unions in the country to have 
won widespread recognition for 


and the 


.its genuine concern for the wel- 


fare of the workers. Not content 
with winning only cash gains 


' (significant as they are) for the 


workers, the CMSS' has started 
health, educational and cultural 
programmes, and significantly 
reduced liquor. addiction among 


. the workers. Nearly 15,000 wor- 


kers from Dalli-Rajhara iron 
óre mines, and à growing number 


of other workers from surround-~ 
ing areas, who realise that it is | 


because. of their organisation 


` misery, 


'outthes?[]  . | 


under this Union that they were 
able to overcome hunger and 
constitute the: real 
strength of the CMSS. This is 
why the CMSS has been able to 
fight back attempts to crush it — 
so far. ККЕ 
Senior ‘activists of the Union 
talk enthusiastically of the several 
developmental and organisational ' 


‘tasks that await them. But will 


the -powerful forces 


: ranged 
against them allow them 


to carry 





Law of the Sea : 
апа e 


Western: Betrayal—li 


C. JAYARAJ 


law making is a difficult process since it has to 
‘accommodate the interests of all states with widely 
‘differing socio-economic systems. It also shows that 
- international law is inextricably connected with 
international political and economic relations. The 
Law of the Sea Convention reflects certain charac- 


teristic features of international relations such as‘ 


» the sharpening contradiction between the Western 


` Movement. - 


their differences. the developing countries work . 
together in the name of the Group of 77 in 

UNCTAD and other-UN forums. All these coun-- 
tvies are invariably present іп the Nonaligned 


Whatis very unfortunate is that the militancy 


` and fraternity shown as when they function as the 


Group of 77 is missing when it comes to the Non- 
aligned Movement. The Nonaligned Movement 


' cannot be continued as a mere debating forum,' but 


» x ." .- of-its agenda. 
HE Law of the Sea demonstrates that international , Vin 


capitalist states and developing countries on, the ' 


one hand, and on the other, the growing süpport of 


‘Socialist’ countries to the developing . countries. . 


Within such a broader perspective, the hostility of 
the United States, Britain and the Federal Republic 
of Germany to the Law of the Sea is a definite indi- 
cator of their attitude towards the various problems 
faced by the developing countries in building self- 
reliant economies. The successes, failures ànd 
various feelings seen in the Law of the/Sea would 
be reflected in the on-going North-South dialogue 
for the establishment of a New International Econo- 
mic Order, in favour of the developing countries. 
.A very positive outcome of. the Law of the Sea 


"developing countries and the support they mustered 


from the Socialist countries. Such a solidarity is a. 


‘viable instrument in the hands of the developing 
countries in their future dealings with their ex- 
colonial masters and present neo-colonialists. Despite 
The author is a Research Scholar in International Law 
in the School of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 


University. The first part of this article appeared in 
Mainstream last week (December 11, 1982). 
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‘developing countries. 
‘all the Western economies are-plagued by un- 


should be converted into a political instrument of 
the developing countries for their economic advance- 
ment. It cannot afford to keep such pressing prob- 
lems such as the, Law of the Sea, NIEO, etc., out 

In conclusion, опе may observe that the Law of 
the Sea cannot be seen in isolation from the broader 
context of current international affairs. The attitude: 
of the Western countries, particularly of the United 
States, is' hostile towards the just demands of the 
Especially at a time .when 


precedented inflation, recession and unemployment, 
they would not only attempt to shift the burden to 
the developing countries but would also threaten ' 
the entire developing ,world with their military 
power. This is where the developing.countries have 
to look for new tactics to'exert political pressure 
^n the West. At present, the Nonaligned Move- ` 
ment is such an instrument. The Non aligned 
Movement needs an outright anti-imperialist con- 
tent and'direction, since that is the only way to 
make the Western countries come to the negotiating 
table. One can only hope that the forthcoming 
New Delhi Summit of the Nonaligned will give 


; such an impetus to the Movement. 


. Finally, the’present tirade against the Law of the - 


. Sea Convention led by the United States need 
'negotiations is the unprecedented solidarity of the . 2 ee 


" change his stiff posture. 


worry the developing: countries very much. It is 
only after Reagan's assumption of US Presidency 
that US hostility reached its peak, and it is weil 
known that there are two lobbies in the United 
States, one in favour of the Convention and the 
other against the Convention. Reagan represents 
the second, and one does not know when he will 
Reagan surely would not 


; have forgotten the lessons he learnt from the issue - 


` - of the Siberian gas pipeline. (Concluded): 
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Indian National Congress 


. Lessons of Revolution 


ROSTISLAV ULYANOVSKY 


The well-known Soviet specialist on Indian 
affairs, Dr. Ulyanovsky wrote this article which 
was published in the Moscow journal, Asia and 
Africa Today (November 9, 1982). A brief 
reference to this in a press despatch published 
in India has touched off a controversy in which 
commentators and even political big-wigs have 
rushed in without waiting for its text. Main- 
stream. is reproducing the English translation of 
the text of the article for its perusal and 
examination by discerning readers. — Editor 


(ENERALE interesting works analysing various as- 
pects of independent India’s socio-economic 
development have been published in the Soviet 
Union over the past few years. But the part played 


by the country’s ruling, party, the Indian National ` 


Congress (INC), which has stood at the helm of 
the state for over thirty years, and the place it 
occupies in the country’s political system require 
special study. Interest in this subject is justified, for 
the period in question has been a period of major 
political changes in India, one of the largest coun- 
tries on the Asian continent. 

The fifties were in effect the first decade of India’s 
independence; in this period, INC was at its stron- 
gest, and had infact the firmest position as the 
ruling party at the Centre and in the provinces. This 
situation remained until the mid-sixties, although it 
gradually deteriorated. Availing ourselves of rather 
arbitrary chronological landmarks, we can state 
that it remained basically unchanged until Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s demise. In the mid-sixties, serious 
crises, which ultimately resulted in the internal 
schism in the party and its subsequent loss of power 
in many States, came to the fore. 

In the early seventies, it appeared that INC had 
overcome the crisis. But subsequent events — the 
aggravation of the political situation in the country 
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in the mid-1970s, the imposition of Emergency, the 
alliance of the opposition forces in the struggle 
against . Indira  Gandhi's “Government, and the 
temporary removal of the Indian National Congress 
from power — showed that INC’s crisis is a pro- 
found and significant phenomenon. The fall of 
Indira Gandhi's Government in 1977 led to material 
changes in the country's party and political systein. 
Although the rule of the Janata coalition proved to 


. beshort-lived and although Indira Gandhi's party 


won a very convincing victory at the 1980 elections, 
the trends and changes of the late 1970s did not — . 
nor could they — vanish without a trace. 

INC is back in power, but it is no longer the same 
INC and it is operating under new conditions. A 
new stage of INC's political development has begun, 
too brief yet for any definitive conclusions. That is 
why the previous stage of INC’s development, which 
throws some light on the present-day events, acqui- 
res no mean significance. It is risky to make predic- 
tions for the future, but there is no doubt that the 
late 1970s, or, to be more exact, the late 1960s and 
1970s, were a definite turning-point in the political 
development of India. i 

It is common knowledge that India is a unique 
phenomenon among the newly-liberated countries, 


. former colonies and semi-colonies which- won their 


independence after World War II, since after 1947, 
its independent political system was based on bour- 
geois constitutionalism and parliamentarianism, 
mostly of the British type. One can see some, influe- | 
nce of the US constitutional system in the field of 
federalism and the supervisory power of the Supreme 
Court. 

Bourgeois political scientists called India “Һе 
largest democracy in the world" (voter-wise). And 


, indeed, all the main attributes of bourgeois demo- 


cracy are widely practised in India. But it would 
be wrong to suppose that this so-called model of 
democracy was or could be transplanted onto 
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` Indian soil without considerable alterations, 


‚ help being aware of this. 


The 
conditions were too different, and: these differences 
were of a cardinal nature. Such a great ‘expert and 
analyst of-political systems and political history as 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who no doubt master-minded the 
basic ‘principles of India’s constitution, could not 
The most indicative and: 
socially important feature of that -Constitution lies, 
not in the fact that it copied some European models, 
but in the fact that it gave them a fresh content 


that has ensured the political stability of state- 


power in India for thirty years under unprecedented, 
unknown, and socially unsuitable conditions . for 
classic ` bourgeois .democracy.: This is а highly 


- noteworthy phenomenon. 


a 


‚ party” — appeared in political science. 


periodic ‘ 
“system of political power quite reliably ensured the 
‘long unchallenged rule of the Indian National 


Within the structure of political power, his new 
content of the classical principles of bourgeois 
democracy is especially apparent.. Independent 
India at the moment of its establishment had, and 
still does have, more political parties.than almost 
any country in the world. “Алпа, at the same time, 
over the course of thirty years, this multiparty 
system — which is the "symbol' of faith’: of the - 


supporters of bourgeois democracy erroneously . 


associated with political freedom — did not lead 
to the defeat of.the one single ruling party at the 
Centre, nor did it produce any Opposition capable of 
claiming power. The classical bourgeois multiparty 
(quite " often two-party) system is' characterised by 
*changing of the guards". In India, the . 


Congress, 


', When a similar situation arose dn: some ‘other 
- developing countries, a term to denote this pheno- 


menon — “multiparty system with a dominant 
India was 
perhaps the trail-blazer in this respect. 

The. Indian, Constitution provided «the ruling -. 
party with a tested mechanism. for retaining and 
consolidating its power. Suffice it to recall the 


provision of Presidential rule in the States (Article , 


356 of the Constitution). which was introduced in . 
Nehru's time to remove from power.the Communist 
Government of the State of Kerala that had been 
voted in by the electorate. But it was not justa 
matter of constitutional ‘means to protect the exist- 


` ing political system. A really strong power, if it- ` 


wishes to preserve and consolidate itself, cannot be 
based on force alone. The whole complex of socio- 
political conditions — the consciousness of the 


masses, official propaganda, the historical traditions: 


of the national liberation .struggle,.the age-old cus- 
tom of the masses to blindly follow the political elite 
and the economic masters — ensured: the strong 
support of INC by the masses of voters. 


.'-. INC came to power as the recognised leader of 


` the long-standing anti-imperialist, anti-British move- 


- and 


"d struggle. 


ment, which for decades had formed the main con- 
tent of national life in India. INC had a powerful 
ramified country-wide organisation closely 
linked with the people, which was prepared to take 
power over the course of a ‘prolonged political 
It also had the experience — albeit this 


` rule vns formal in essence — of participating in 
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.the Home Rule of colonial times. But persons 
capable of deep analytical thinking, of prognosti- 
cating, realised relatively quickly the changes in 
INC’s position after it came to power. This applies 
first and foremost, to’ the best of INC, leaders, 
"Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. Both of . 
them noted — and, it must Бе admitted; took to. 
heart painfully —.the moral and political degenera- ' 
tion of some of their co-workers Who, with the years, 

- gradually turned from sincere, idealistic fighters for 
the people’s cause into egotistic bureaucrats and 
the nouveau-riche who thought only about money- 
grabbing and about acquiring personal prosperity. 
It took the rank-and-file Indian voter much longer - 
to take account of these changes and incorporate 
these in his or her political.consciousness. 

In the final analysis, these changes stemmed from 
the capitalist socio-economic developmént which 
swept all over India. Some cases -of disappointment 
with the activities of INC party members led to a 
- breach of confidence in that party as a whole. The 
faith of the masses in INC, especially among 
farmers, the various petty-bourgeois strata of urban 
areas, and the numerous urban poor, was gradually 
eroded, and the returns of all the election campaigns '. 
were determined by them, numbering hundreds of / 
millions of people those vast strata of Indian society 
— rural India in particular. © 

But it is not, of course, just the force of” tradition. 
The moral and’ political degeneration of some ‘leading 
and many rank-and-file members of INC continued 
at а faster rate and noticeably overtook the degener- 
ation of the political line of that organisation. In 
class content, INC has always been an organisation 
- of the indian national bourgeoisie but, starting in 
1920 — when in INC and India asa whole the epoch 
of Mahatma Gandhi's anti-imperialist activities set 
in and he daringly revolutionised the ideology of the 
.party and its methods of work among the masses — 


. the social basis of the party began to expand rapidly. . 


The Congress was joined by a mighty stream of 
-industrial workers and farmers, by millions of under- 
privileged people, pauper-coolies, urban intelligent- 
sia, and small traders. As a result; Left-wing groups 
seeking to defend the social ideals of the lower 
strata appeared in INC. The forces of the Left. 
raised the question of collective membership in. INC 
of the leading. trade union and farmers’. organis- 
ations in the 1930s. The struggle: for national inde- 
pendence was the goal ofthe entire nation and, in 
supporting this aim, the Congress objectively upheld 
the interests of the entire Indian people. 

In the years of struggle for independence, INC 
took on the character of a sort of national front, of | 
à national coalition, with its ideology, politics and 
tactics dominated by the interests of the national 
bourgeoisie and sometimes of liberal landowners. ` 
The coalition was based on a very long and real 
coincidence of interests of nearly all the classes of 
Indian society (barring princes, feudal landlords and 
compradors who ‘were. fully dependent' on British - 
colonialism) in the struggle for freedom, 'independ- 
ence and national sovereignty. This enabled^the: 
Congress to exert a powerful influence'on hundreds 
of millions of people. And the same отаи 


` 
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predetermined its considerable weaknesses, for 
ideologically, politically and socially the Congress 
has always been and remains a highly heterogeneous 
and rather loose organisation. 

The character of the Congress could not autom- 
atically change once Independence was achieved, 
although the revolutionary potential of considerable 
strata of national capital was exhausted largely with 
the attainment of that goal. The Congress retained 
its heterogeneity and continued to embrace various 
politica] and class movements. 

A number of circumstances were conducive to the 
coexistence of those heterogeneous forces within the 
framework of INC. 

The country was faced with enormous tasks of 
general democratic changes which were in keeping 
with the interests of all classes of society except 
feudal lords and compradors. As Neluu understood 
well, political independence could prove sham unless 
bolstered by economic independence, unless the 
country freed itself from the economic exploitation 
by imperialism. This prompted the need to indus- 
trialise, to create a strong public sector as the base 
for socia] and economic progress. All these aims 
were set out by the so-called ‘‘Nehru line." The 
absolute necessity of reorganising Indian society 
technologically, economically, socially and culturally 
demanded the pursuit of a consistent peaceful 
foreign policy, of a line of anti-colonialism, anti- 
racism and anti-imperialism. It is this line that 
has permitted Indian policy to retain its progressive 
content then and since. 

The diversity in the Congress found expression in 
its ideological platform which was eclectic, compro- 
mising and contradictory in nature and attempted 
to take into consideration and coordinate the inter- 
ests of widely varying strata of the population. The 
ideology of the Congress did not coincide with its 
actual bourgeois policy. It was broader and deeper 
than this policy and was intended for the vast 
masses. While serving as a means of pursuing a 
bourgeois policy, INC ideology exceeded the bounds 
of the narrow class interests of the bourgeoisie 
These tendencies, that became pronounced in INC 
as far back as the early 1930s, found their expression 
in the proclamation by Jawaharlal Nehru at the 
Avadi session of INC held in January, 1955, of the 
goal of creating a socialisttype society. Special 
ideological and tactical devices such as the thesis on 
the priority of economic growth before the solution 
of social contradictions, were needed to justify the 
essentially bourgeois policy by means of socialist 
slogans. 

Members of INC had different attitudes to those 
slogans. Some of them put up with them as a pro- 
paganda trick to win the confidence of the masses, 
realising fully well that inthe second half of the 
twentieth century, capitalism would not be able to 
operate in India under its own banner, that it had to 
mask its face. Others treated INC’s socialist slogans 
seriously and wanted to inject them witha real 
content. The contradictory ‘ideological platform 
allowed strife between and, at the same time, of 
coexistence of different political forces within the 
framework of INC. 
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And, finally, another factor of no.meah signi- 
ficance, which was conducive to contradictory tend- 
encies in INC and ensured its being in power, was 
that the recognised leaders of the nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharial Nehru, were at the head of 
that organisation. They were persons of very broad 
views and tolerance who did not associate them- 
selves with any faction. Despite the profound dif- 
ferences in their views, both of them, Gandhi and 
Nehru, were staunch supporters of the unity of the 
multinational people of that country and of the 
integrity of the Indian state. They’ made a great 
contribution towards the accomplishment of these 
tasks which, despite the class limitations of their 
ideas of national and social unity, proved to be 
historically justified both in the years of the struggle 
for freedom and in the first decades of India’s inde- 
pendence. Both Gandhi and Nehru would not have 
enjoyed the support of the Indian national capital 
if they had not met its interests. But neither Gandhi 
nor Nehru were the stooges of the Indian rich. 
They were the leaders of the nation in the finest 
meaning of that term. They could overstep the 
bounds of selfish bourgeois policy; they had a true 
sympathy for the working masses. 

These tendencies found their expression in 
Gandhi’s idea of sarvodaya, a patriarchal peasant 
idyll in which all people were brothers, where every- 
one worked, where there were no parasites, exploita- 
tion or inequality. Gandhi cherished the dream of 
bringing this society closer in a non-violent way. 
All his life he was faithful to these convictions. 

The road of Nehru's ideological and political 
development was more complex. Having begun, in 
his own words, from “hundred per cent national- 
ism" he, under the influence of defeats of the 
nationalist movement led by Gandhi, arrived at the 
conclusion about its limited nature. This led Nehru 
in the late 1920s-early 1930s to a position of revolu- 
tionary democracy with strong overtones of scientific 
socialism. But the vicissitudes of the strife between 
the Right-wing and the Left-wing within INC in the 
1930s convinced him that the Right-wing was in- 
transigent and that it would do anything to crush 
the Left-wing trends, not even stopping short of a 
schism. Little by little, Nehru was forced to sacri- 
fice his revolutionary democratic convictions for 
INC unity. The concepts of socialism and revolu- 
tion grew weaker in his political speeches and, when 
Nehru became Prime Minister, they were gradually 
replaced by Left wing national reformism which, 
naturally had a Gandhian tinge. 

It is hard to say what had the greater influ- 
ence on the evolution of his views: his own con- 
victions ог „the necessity to proceed from the 
Jevel of consciousness of the party he Jed. Nehru 
realised full well that in the 1950s this party could 
not accept his revolutionary views of the early 
1930s, Nehru had some grounds for believing 
that the stage of socialist revolution had not yet 
come to India, that a transition period was needed. 
This was in fact correct and did not run counter to 
his concepts of the 1930s. But as distinct from the 
thirties, he treated that transition period in a 
national-reformist, not in a revolutionary way. It 


at 


бї so T ч 
was ; : фе. терш ideas that he put E after 
‘becoming Prime Minister, and it was these ideas 


that his concept of a "socialist-type: society". was 


. permeated with. But stil] Nebru:did not. burn the. 


7. past. 


bridges which linked him with his revolutionary 
„Не retained a profound belief. in the ideal: of 
genuine socialism and was aware of.the bourgeois 
nature of the policy pursued by INC under Socialist 
slogans. 

Such were the two figures who ensured the unity 
and’popular support of INC due to their skill in- 
!going beyond the narrow class bounds of. bourgeois 


^. ideas of politics without alienating national capital. * 


There has not been, nor is there, a force іп: India > 
capable of. undermining the authority of these 
names, and, to some degree, the unquestioning 
belief of the masses in all that is ' connected with 
them. 

The above reasons ensured die unity of and broad. 
support by various social forces for. INC for. many . 
years, thus protecting the monopoly - of the Cong- 
ress On. political: power despite the multiparty 
system. There was no need to resort to repression on 


a scale.which would put into question the bourgeois- | press alike. 


democratic nature of the state. ` ' | 

: But nothing lasts forever in politics. The effective- 
ness: of all those factors was slowly eroded as 
capitalism. . developed,’ class contradictions were 
aggravated and bourgeois class ‘egotism -over- 
‘shadowed national interests in the policy of. the ‘rul-, 


' ing party; éspecially, at the level of state and local 


authority.. The departure of: the two. charismatic 
leaders of INC fróm the political arena contributed : 


Ё greatly: to this deterioration. 


‘Formally following the *Nehru Бошай, bour- 
geois elements limited’ the efficacy of "ће general ' 
democratic changes hé envisaged, his orientation 
„toward the masses; and introduced somé incon- 
sistencies, class selfishness, 
mindedness ‘into his concepts. ‘The ruling party 
began to, resort to force more and more often to 
suppress the more acute class-based demonstrations 
of the: working people. The umbrella of the 


ing the heterogeneous elements of INC no, longer; 


"suited everyone. The Right-wing circles of national 


capital displayed even more pronounced . aspirations 
for overt pursuance of consistent bourgeois policies 
that favoured’ urban big capital, large landlords, 
and wealthy peasant farmers in rura] areas, and for , 
.the renunciation of the “Nehru course” with its ` 


socialist ideals,- principles of «centralised planning, ' 


and a strong state sector, „which Indian monopoly 
capital regarded as ап еуег greater.threat to its free- 


dom and unhindered development. . E^ 


The fourth’ General Election of 1967 erste a 
watershed i in the. political development of India. The 
serious weakening ofthe Congress position at the 
Centre and the formation of non-Congress Govern- 
ments in seven States undermined the foundations оѓ. 
INC domination and gave. impetus to changes in, 


and elitist narrow-. 


r 
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‘necessary ‘steps to eliminate them became a graphic ^ ' 


indication of the split within INC. The expulsion 
of the Right-wing Syndicate faction from the ,Con-! 
. gress and a. certain 'intensification «of democratic 
tendencies did -пої rid it of the. considerable’ influ- 


ence ‘of the conservative forces » ‘Femaining *in 15. 


leadership. The Congress continued. to receive 


"(C 


financial and other support from ' influential groups | 
of the national ' bourgeoisie, monopolies included, ; 


the latter having a particular aim in sight., .. 

' Although the results of the 1971-72: "General 
Elections and. victory .of .the Congress over, the 
' forcesóf the Right-wing opposition — the “Grand: 
Alliance" 
dominant position of the 1950s-early 1960s, in fact 
the accumulation of objective and, the subjective 


— seemed to restore the. Congress to its .. 


" factors tending to undermine this position continued.^ 


in a very intensive way. And the events of 1973- 


1975 gave a new impetus to ‘the’, movement to. 
unite the forces opposing the Congress, so the crisis .. 


INC was experiencing was further aggravated. 
The, period of the Emergency of 1975-1977 


aroused wide discussion in the Western and Soviet- : 


nature of measures announced by the Indira Gandhi 
' Government, including those concerned with the 


. The causes of its imposition and ће ` 


realisation’ of the' widely publicised progressive . 


“Twenty-Point Programme’, are well-known. But 
these measures came too late. 
the population. turned away from INC. The result. 
of the measüres taken by INC during the Emergency , 
‘was negative, testifying to the fact that the.ruling 
party had failed to overcome those objective and 
subjective ' actors which had caused. its power 
crisis. ‘In 1977 the. party was defeated. . 

What were the causes of the Congress disintegra- 
` tion and its fall from authority which led the party 


The lower strata of. : 


PES 


‘to defeat in the 1977 elections? These causes must’ 
be sought not in the specific historical situation. of .- 


the latter half of the mid-1970s. but in the far-reach- 


ing social processes underway. The growing difficul-. 


ties and contradictions‘of India's capitalist develop- 
ment had а detrimental effect on the masses. 


the: development of national capitalism to the 
bounds of national interests, to subordinate it to 
the .aims of improving the economy and the well- 
- being of the people, to prevent the, rapid establish- 
;ment of monopolies and, on this basis, to smoothe 
_over class conflicts, proved to be illusory. The con- 
tradictions, both within the ruling class, between 
its Right-wing, Centrist and Left-wing circles, and 
between: the national! bourgeoisie’ and the masses, 
were intensified. The working people's actions 
acquired ; ап unprecedented scale. “We keenly felt | 
the growing impatience of our people,” said Indira 


The . 
` Gandhian. ideology and the * ‘Nehru course?’ disguis-";, good intentions of INC to alleviate them, to confine 


, 


Gandhi in 1973, “We realise that if our system. fails:, 


to meet {һе just aspirations of the people,. they 
might prefer other methods." And this is. Exactly 
what happened. 

However, the Janata coalition which replaced the 


the párty-political system obtaining in the country. - Congress could not offer the Indian people a satis- . 


Subsequent events are well known. The: negative 
results of the election and strife among the party's. 


factory alternative for the development of the coun-, 
try. Janata concentrated on. criticising the Cong- 


‘leadership as to thé causes of.those setbacks. ka Tess system, trying to чан itself of popular discon | 
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tent. But it could not work out an effective and 
dynamic programme of action. Very soon, the 
accidental, often expedient nature of the amalgam 
led to a split in Janata. It took only 30 months to 
exhaust the trust of the voters. 

The part of INC which remained loyal to Indira 
Gandhi following the crushing defeat at the 1977 
elections was still a formidable political force which 
- continued to be backed by broad strata of rural and 
urban people and large segment of the propertied 
classes. The disintegration and ignominious fall of 
the Janata, with its mixture of communalist and 
jingoist ideas, led INC, headed by Indira Gandhi, 
to a resounding victory at the 1980 parliamentary 
election. The Indian National Congress came to 
power again and resumed its role as the ruling party 
of a great Asian country. It once again won the 
trust of the people, and, most important, that of the 
lower strata of society. 

The advent of the National Congress to power 
and its preponderance over the Opposition raise 
the question of whether the party and political 
system of the country is reverting to the situation 
obtaining in the 1950s-early 19605. However, we 
must realise that the structure of bourgeois political 
power in India has changed noticeably in keeping 
with recent socio-economic and political phenomena. 
The change of ruling parties at the Centre, the in- 
creased influence of the Opposition, and the expe- 
rience of coalition rule — not just at the Centre but 
in many States as well — all this distinguishes the 
situation in the early 1980s as quite different from 
the situation during the first three decades of indep- 
endence. 

At the same time, a classic multiparty bourgeois 
political structure — aspired to by some strata of 
the national bourgeoisie and liberal big landlords, 
as well as the growing kulak class — is passing 
through its first stages and is under the influence of 
many significant factors. These factors are linked 
with both the necessity of finding immediate solu- 
tions for the complex socio-economic problems fac- 
ing India and the heightened struggle of the various 
and, at times, opposing political forces over the 
ways of solving cardinal problems of development. 

It goes without saying that the Right-wing reac- 
tionary forces represent a dangerous alternative to 
INC power at the national level. This is the chief 
menace, and it is looming ever larger on the politi- 
cal horizon. The struggle against it is making INC, 
headed by Indira Gandhi, a broad organisation with 
relative historical progressiveness which it of course 
uses to consolidate its popularity and well-deserved 
authority. f 

Leaders always play no insignificant part in politi- 
cal struggle, and in India, a classic Eastern country, 
they are of special importance; for; the leader is a 
symbol of mass consciousness, stable popular ins- 
tinct, personal trust and even of reverence. Here, 
in the eyes of the rank-and-file voters, even the 
most progressive political course cannot exist by 
itself unless it is associated with a certain per- 
sonality. In India’s thirty-five years of independ- 
ence, no representative of the Opposition has be- 
come a major figure of national significance. 
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The Indian National Congress is different: ' its 
prestige has been and is still determined to a great 
extent by the fact that it was the party of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. The Congress 
remains to date a party centred around a leader. 
This is quite obvious, forin the course of all the 
splits of the past few years, the overwhelming 
majority of Indian voters gave their support to 
those who followed Indira Gandhi, transferring to 
them a considerable part of the support they once 
gave to the united Congress. Indira Gandhi was to 
a large measure, aided by the fact that she is the 
daughter of Nehru. But her own qualities of an 
outstanding stateswoman of Asia, her dynamism, 


- energy, determination, strength of will, and skill in 


coming into contact with the masses both in times 
of triumph and in times of trouble and her winning 
of their affection have contributed to the strengthen- 
ing of her influence. From this point of view, INC 
still has some advantages stemming first of all from 
the national, anti-imperialist, peaceful aspirations 
of the Indian people. 

Various judgements are being made about the 
perspective for India's political development. Many 
Observers do not rule out tendencies toward 
greater concentration of power in the hands of one 
person. [Influential circles of national capital are 
definitely striving for this. Proposals to amend the 
Constitution were made overtly on several occasions, 
and attempts were even made to win public support 
for such a move. Will the Congress resort to such 
a means of retaining power; or, will it remain faith- 
ful to the democratic institutions established by 
Nehru? It seems to us that in the latter case — 
which is the most favourable for democratic circles 
in INC — there could be no genuine possibility for 
consolidating its authority other than turning to 
Nehru's socialist ideals seeking to give them realistic 
content through a policy of social progress in the 
interests of the Indian working people who consti- 
tute the vast majority. 

One thing is beyond any doubt: India's develop- 
ment will take place in an atmosphere of tense 
political struggle and, to no mean extent, will 
depend on the mass movement, the activity of 
Left-wing, democratic, and progressive forces in 
that country. : 

Without attempting to make any forecasts about 
the short-term results of that struggle we would, 
however, make certain observations. 

During the course of many years, India has 
suffered from disunity of the democratic movement, 
from its inability to achieve mutual understanding 
and work out a united programme of action on a 
national scale. This factor is widely used by the 
Right-wing forces which are skilfully exploiting all 
favourable circumstances created for them by the 
numerous remnants of feudalism in Indian life. 

That is why the liquidation of disunity between 
the democratic movement and the forces of social 
progress, their alliance with similar forces acting in 
the same direction, against the Right-wing danger, 
are objectively becoming a task of primary impor- 
tance for the further development and renewal of 
Indian society.[7] 
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THEATRE 


‘Kamala’ 
and the Media 
ANEES CHISHTI 


TF we remain hungry and nak- 

ed in our home, have we to 
announce it to the world?” asks 
Kamala in Vijay Tendulkar's 
controversial Marathi play, 
around an investigative reporter’s 
shocking and much-talked-about 
scoope, whose Hindi version was 
staged recently in New Delhi's 
Shri Ram Centre, by Abhiyan, 
under the direction of Rajinder 
Nath. 

The agony that simmers in the 
Situation in which Kamala’s 
pathetic predicament is exposed 
to the public gaze, and the many 
complexities that the playwright 
has woven into his creation, have 
given great force to his protest 
against the type of sensational 
journalism that some of our 
newspapers and magazines are 
practising these days. But the 
technique adopted by Tendulkar 
in presenting his own work of 
art has, according to some, 
placed even him in the row of 
those who are alleged to demons- 
trate their creative skill at the 
cost of others’ agonies. 

Ashwini Sarin, an ebullient 
correspondent of The Indian 
Express, went to Madhya Pra- 
desh and actually bought an 
Adivasi woman for a paltry sum 
to shock his readers who, know- 
ing very well that flesh trade was 
prevalent in many parts of the 
country, were not attaching as 
much importance to this social 
evil as was expected. As we 
know, Kamala, the Adivasi 
woman, was bought and brought 
to New Delhi and the episode 
gave rise to sensational story of 
the hot medium. 

Before being sent to a women’s 
home (once her media utility 
was exhausted), Kamala, who 
stayed for some time at Sarin's 
house, reportedly asked his wife 
how much the reporter had 
'paid for her. Then she was 
reported to have suggested that 
asthe reporter had spent con- 
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siderable money on the two 
women, they could live in har- 
mony and share the chores and 
pleasures of family life equit- 
ably. Tendulkar says that this 
reported conversation “іпѕ- 
pired" him to write the play, 
*'more than anything else". 
Having committed his illus- 
trious pen to dramatisation of 
the publicised episode, Tendulkar 
has wielded it with his known 
mastery. He has not only very 
successfully probed the inevitable 
anguish - tranquillity - surrender 
phases!in her short ‘new life’ in 
New Delhi; he has gone beyond, 
and discovered a Kamala in 
most of his craftily carved char- 


. acters. There is a Kamalabai, 


a maidservant in the play's re- 
porter Jai Singh Jadhav's house- 
hold, in whose case the symbo- 
lism is too obvious; Jai Singh's 
unconsciously suppressed wife, 
Sarita, attains Kamala-hood 
(through the mirror held before 
her by the bought woman) as a 
corollary to Jai Singh’s domi- 
neering, almost despotic, role in 
their relationship, and ultimately 
refuses to be continually treated 
as her husband’s pencil sharpe- 
ner. Jai Singh himself looks like 
Kamala, towards the end, when 
he is sacked by his 'Sethji' emp- 
loyer, due to pressure from high- 
ups involved in the flesh trade 

Tendulkar’s art is at its zenith 
throughout the play and no wonder 
if, by the time we negotiate the base- 
ment theatre’s spooky stairs to look 
for a cab, at least some among the 
audience, іп an almost Ionescoesque 
situation, are gripped by the realisa- 
tion of being Kamalas. Full points for 
Tendulkar for his dramatic skill. But, 
there are certain complex issues that 
crop up when one handles a sensitive 
theme as in Tendulkar's Kamala. 

Tendulkar says that he is against 
sensational journalism for the sake of 
sensationalism. Against the sophisti- 
cated investigative reporter of а vastly 
circulated metropolitan daily, he bas 
pitted a lovable characterin the form 
of the journalist's father-in-law, Kaka 
Sahib. Kaka Sahib has seen the world 
in his own way, having fought the 
British and then forgotten his past. 
Не runs a small mofussi! paper in his 
home town and observes the goings-on 
in New Delhi’s media circuit with 
predictable cynicism. 

Tendulkar clearly seems to be on the 
side of Kaka Sahib while debunking 
the flashy futilities of sensational 
journalism “їп English”. In a recent 
interview, Tendulkar described Kaka 
Sahib as a device (as perhaps in Jai 
Singh's reporter friend, Jain in the 


play), which he has used admirably to 
judge the purposefulness or otherwise 
of a journalistic feat in which, apart 
from the reporter, two editors were 
also involved. He seems to regret that 
such a project was at all undertaken 
and debunks, through the play, the 
tendency to shed "sensitivity" in the 
process of becoming “totally profes- 
sional". He is in favour of old style 
of journalism as against the glossy 
techniques of the new magazines. 

The spirit of the playwright's pre- 
ference in an ideal media setting is 
well appreciated even though the fact 
is that many of the small-town papers 
are prone to succumb to pressures and 
often indulge ia yellow journalism, and 
even organised blackmail. The role of 
the more resourceful papers is no better. 

When the play was staged, in 
Bombay, there was some debate about 
Tendulkar's contempt for the adven- 
turous act of a young reporter as reflec- 
ted by his portrayal of the journalist's 
character in his play. Tendulkar seem- 
ed to question the detached handling 
of helpless people and exposure of 
their miseries for what was considered 
mere demonstration of one's craft as 
а reporter and even betterment of 
carcer prospects. 

Those who were thrilled by Sarin's 
competent feat as an investigative 
reporter and Arun Shourie's campaign 
against corrupt politicians, on the 
other hand, disapproved of Tendulkar's 
condemnation of daring reporting in 
the name of ‘‘sensational journalism". 
One perceptive critic said that even 
Tendulkar had used Jai Singh as his 
*pawn" — as the play's reporter did 
with Kamala and Sarita: "In creating 
Kamala, Tendulkar has, at last, let the 
artist in him surface,'"it was said. 

Tendulkar may have given his verdict 
against sensational journalism. But 
his play is successful in shaking the 
audience in as intense a manner as did 
Ashwini Sarin's and Arun Shourie's 
revelations in real life. (Not sur- 
prisingly, starting with Sarin's assign- 
ment, Tendulkar passed on to Shourie's 
meanderings and in the processanti- : 
cipated the latter’s sacking by Ram 
Nath Goenka by almost а year). 
Piercing dialogues, mostly from Kaka 
Sahib, did provoke consciousness about 
the real character of the present ene- 
mies of a social crusader (and their 
more dangerous techniques) than those 
in the British days, apart from giving 
a taste of contemporaneity in a purely 
artistic context. Jai Singh's life-style 
and his obsession with the quest for 
professional excellence and lack of 
concern for even common values of 
purposeful living provide ап apt com- 
mentary on the pitfalls of detached 
existence for one's own sake. Ways and 
conventions that pass off as common- 
place in New Delhi's glamorous media- 
world come to you as real nightmares 
through Tendulkar's pen. 

At the technical level, Rajinder 
Nath's venture showed deft handling 
of a difficult scenario. Vasant Dev's 
Hindi rendering captured the flavour 
of the original Marathi. All performers 
acted well, 
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KEEP 


YOUR STATION 


"n CLEAN 


There is no denying that clean surroudings. mirror the 
character of an individual and mould our attitude. Such 
surroundings. radiate joy. 


We keep our homes spick and span. Why aot practise the 
same in public places also? 


On. railway platforms, in waiting rooms, in: carriages, and 
in fact anywhere where people gather in large numbers it 


is of paramount орон that surroundings are. maintained S 


clean. 


We on the railways, have launched a cleanliness ‘drive: which- 
has produced handsome results. The railways wear a more .- 


presentable look. We, however, realise much more needs to 
be done. We shall relentlessly strive to be better. 


You can also help Railways keep. Station and the adjacent 


places Clean by taking care that areas around you are in 
perfect condition. Why not utilize the services of the Railway 
Sanitary Staff? They are. there to serve you. 


On your. own part please do not allow litter to be thrown 
excepf in dust-bins. Every small act will help us serve you 
better. 


Railways are Your ‘Property. Keep it Clean 


, NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Е Secularism on Trial - 


as a nation are proud of the fact that we. are 


rism does not consist in our protestations, however 
loud these may be, but in the manner we conduct 
ourselves towards the minorities who live and toil 
in this far-flung Republic of ours. Not only have 


. we as a nation to ensure security to the minorities 


MT 


but should be able to ‘instill into them a sense of 
security through our conduct. It is this challenge 
the nation faces today. 


Currently, a storm of angry controversy has. 


broken over a memorandum submitted to the Prime 


Minister by forty-five Muslim Members of Parlia- . 
‚ ment belonging to different parties, including the 


ruling Congress-I. The memorandum which was 
spurred by the festering communal riots at Meerut, 
drew the Prime Minister’s attention to the growing 
sense of insecurity gripping the minority community, 
and suggested some measures, many of them whole- 
some and unexceptionable, to combat communal- 
ism. The Prime Minister received the memorandum 
on November 5 but nothing moved, though the 
MPs concerned had legitimately expected that the 


Government's response would be prompt and. 


earnest. E 


У Ап impression is being sedulously ‘created that 


x 








the Muslim MPs’ memo has been inspired by some 
Opposition elements, particularly by the active 
Janata MP Syed Shahabuddin, to alienate. the 
Muslim population from the ruling. Congress-I. 
What is worth noting is that the initiative for the 
memo had come from staunch nationalists, those 
belonging to the Jamiatulama-i-Hind, the organi- 
sation of nationalist Muslims, which has a consis- 
tent record of combating Muslim communalism. 
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К. Subrahmanyam 


WE , Some of the prominent Muslim members of Indira 
. а secular democracy. The test of our secula- · 


Gandhi's Council of Ministers — particularly two 


' — took an active part in the discussions that led. 
to the drafting of the memo, though being Minis- 


ters they naturally could not put their signatures on. 


it.. After waiting for over a month — forty days to 


be precise — the signatories other than those from 
Congress-I, decided to release the memo to the 
press but were careful in keeping away most of the 


‘names. ' . 


Itis amazing that there has been a spate of 
vitriolic attacks on this initiative coming from the 
Muslim MPs genuinely concerned about the mood 
of helplessness growing within their community. 
They have done nothing that should annoy anybody 
committed to secularism: they frankly put forward 
their views before the Prime Minister of India. and 
when they found that these were as good as shelveéd, 
some of them thought it necessary to let the public 
know about their point of view. Let it be noted 
that the. move was not meant to embarrass the 
Government as is evident from the fact that Cong- 
ress-I MPs signed it and even some of the Ministers 
personally approved of it. Should this not be 
sufficient to make all anti-communal forces sit up? 

In fact, it is time to sit up and take stock of the 
entire situation dispassionately, with stern objec- 
tivity. Whether one likes it or not, the Muslim 
community is genuinely disturbed at the persistent 
outbreak of communal violence. The Congress-I, 
the ruling political party over which Indira Gandhi 
presides, is the bearer of a great heritage. The 
martyrdom of Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi was notan 
isolated episode: it was part of a hallowed tradition. ` 
But today, if one mákes a factual study of the out- 
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break of communal violence in places like Morada- 
bad, Meerut, or Baroda, to take only the latest 
round, one is appalled at the involvement of the 
local leaders of the Congress-l. Indira Сапаш :is 
certainly right in pointing an accusing finger at 
RSS, but she -can carry conviction on this point 


only if she deals with an iron hand with communal ' 


proclivities inside her own party. EID ` 
Indira Gandhi is certainly not communal as a 


personality.. And yet many of the recent stances- of * 


her Government and her establishment can legiti- 
mately create. misgivings. What is the point in 
arranging AIR broadcasts of’ recitations from: 
Vedas and other Hindu. scriptures? It looks almost 
like pre-empting the Akali demand for ` бгоай-: 
‘casting Gurbani. Indira Gandhi goes for pujàhs ‘to 
different temples all over the country: she is perfectly 
entitled to her own religious beliefs and avocations 
and nobody can have any grudge on this point. But 
‘should the news of. such , rituals performed by the 
‘Prime Minister be dutifully broadcast ‘by AIR? Is 
this not a recent innovation? Nobody heard of such' 
news-items in AIR broadcasts twenty years ágo, not 
n ten years ago. с... Pn Md 
oue Кош the actual outbreak of riots, there is 
a new wave of Hindu fundamentalism. in our coun- 


` try today. The phenomenal spread of the cult of the : 


Viswa Hindu Parishad receives no rebuff from Con- 
gressmen, either ideologically or ‘ politically. Dr. 


Karan Singh turning a vigorous. campaigner for it~ 


has not barred his acces§ to Congress-I parlour: in 
fact, Шеге is a perceptible appreciation of his stand 
in certain Congress circles. This is nothing surpris-- 


ing when one finds, for example, a ‘senior member ~ On the*other hand, à 


of Indira Gandhi’s Cabinet, Bhisma - Naraii Singh, 


lending а helping hand to the Viswa .Hindu move- · 


ment in Bihar. : D. UE quem ai 
Recently, Kashmir Chief.Minister Dr Farooq 
Abdullah announced his decision to ban communal 


bodies like RSS-and Jainaat-e-Islami. "Апу citizen- 


committed to secularism should, have hailed the pro- 
posal. ‘But what has been the "reaction? Thé Cong- 
ressmen have been maintaining eloquent silence, and 
strangely, so also” the ' Left. When опе. raises “the 
issue with the Establishment politicos, ‘they trot out 
the time-worn plea "that. banning an` organisation. 
might be struck down by the Supreme: Court’ as 
contrary to the Constitution. Then, why: not ‘amend 
the Constitution? Instead, they say with an’ air of. 


n 


profundity that communal bodies һауе to be com- " 


bated. “politically.” Barring the season of electione- 


ing, does any party — Congress or. Opposition.—- - é t 1 I ] 
pune y parny ` maximum understanding, of the, problems. that 


keep up a sustained fight against communal bodies? 
‘And in times of election too; there is always a.tend- 
епсу, if. it pays, to hobnób — under all types of 
"quibbling like ‘seat adjustment’ — with known.com-. 


* ка злее. 
' à = 


munal elements. Eel. RE 

The record of the Union Home Ministry on this’ 
‘score is far from edifying. Sometime.in the mig- 
sixties (between 1963 and 1965), the entire file on 
the role and activity of RSS in 1947-48 was myster- 
iously found to be missing. Rather interesting, 
since that was the period of communal build-up 
that led.to the assassination of Gandhiji. It is the: 
‘Home Ministry which has invariably stood in the 


2 


way of banning communal bodies. It claims to 
have set up a communal harmony cell. It has 
denied that it sent out a circular to State Govern- 
ments to stop any mass conversion to Islam, though 
it is "known that their reaction to the Meenakshi- 
puram conversion was largely in tune with Hindu 


communalists. What the Home Ministry has not. 


denied is that-one of its. officers made a study of 
how communal disturbances originate, a sort of 


ponsibility for the mischief. What is intriguing is 
that this document was not placed before ..the 
Communal and Caste Harmony Committee of the 
National Integration Council, which met . on 


: November 30. -Nor, for that matter, was the. Mus- 


lim MPs' memo, though it made some important 

_ Suggestions. .By its own action — or inaction ==- 
: the Government has kept the’ National Integration 
Council in a state of emasculation. | Wc 
Another example of the 'Government's lapse is 
the way it has taken no action to deal with; if not 
disband, thé Provincial A£med Constabulary'(PAC) 
of UP which has earned all-round testimonials ‘for 
its active involvement in attacking the Muiliins in 
riots that have smeared the' UP countryside ‘іп 


recent | 

Meerut: Press has exposed the misdoings of’ PAC, 
and so have many upright citizens, irrespective of 
Communities; Nót' even a letter from a ‘retired’ 
Judgé' of the Supreme Court to thë Union'Home 
Minister after a visit to Meerut recently (fepro- 
düced in Mainstream," November 20, 1982) could 
‘produce’dny effect. “Obviously nobody: bothered. 
2n. press report has quoted “the 
verbatim statement” by a Home Ministry ‘officer, 
inwhich he'rnakes 4 blatant plea in defence of PAC 
for béing trigger-happy. ` ` i, te 

© fhe'Government has set up an elaboraté. ‘body 
like the Minorities'Commission, with practically” no, 
authority.-[ts biggest drawback is that it is com- 


* posed entirely of persons, however eminent;’ from. 


‘the minority communities. Not content ‘with: that, 
another -high-level panel for communal harmony has 
been set" up; this time too composed entirely ‘of 
persons from minority communities. 
гару; ‘thése make no impact on’ the - red-stone: ‘walls 
of the--Home: Ministry ' nor on the wider püblic 
‘beyond. .- s і MAC S 

It is time.that men and women concerned "with 
the serious erosion of secularism in our country 
‚ took stock of the worsening situation without fear 
or favour, with the minimum bias or prejudice but 


„face the minority communities. “The Muslim ‘MPs’ 


: memorandum should force us to ponder seriously 


.Why. our secularism, however profuse in public 
declarations; has become skin-deep.: Tolerance, deli- 
berately inculcated and nationally reinforced,’ can 
alone be the starting-point of а тоуетепі for the 
consolidation of sécular democracy in this coüntry 
of Gandhi and Nehru. . x 

me th nhe сүс: 
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years — at Agra, Aligarh, Moradabad and :: 


academic exercise without pinning down the ‘res- ^ 


} 


Understand- ~ 
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COMMENTARY, 


E Fetish of Boycott 


NARENDRA SHARMA. . 


| Tre Opposition trade union 


leaders, both of Left and 
Right .variety, gathered in the 
National Campaign Committee 
of Trade Unions (NCC), say that 


; they have not adopted a general 


policy of boycotting the biparti- 
tes and tripartite meetings con- 
vened:by the Government. They 
also say that they are not averse. 
to having negotiations with the 
Government. on labour. policy 
matters. But a series of boy- 


cotts resorted to by .them tend '. 


to give an impression to the con- 


‚ trary as if they, or atleast impor- 


~ 


Té. 


`` tant elements among them, are 


set for confrontation, considering 
it to be the only course to: fight 


the anti-labour policies of the - 


Government. , 
Of late,: there has been con- 
siderable controversy even among 


; the Opposition, trade unions as . 
. to'whether, boycott is the more 
suitable course to , achieve the 


desired objective. The latest boy- 


second meeting of the Produc- 


tivity Tripartite convened by the’, 


' Labour Ministry on December 


оғ the 


20. These trade unions had simi- . 


larly boycotted .the first meeting: 
Productivity , Tripartite 
held іп.Јипе.. 

In justification of the boycott 


of the Productivity Tripartite, ' 


NCC .Һаѕ said that the Govern- 
ment is‘not serious about pro- 
duction, that it has been callous 
in regard to the 11-month-old 
Bombay textile workers, strike, 


that it has enacted a number of: 
' anti-labour -legislations 


have vitiated the industrial rela- 


_ tions situation. . ' mH 


‘tate 


There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the Government has been 
adopting measures ` which mili- 
against the 
rights of the working class. It 
may also be conceded that atten- 
ding a , productivity tripartite 
would improve -neither produc- 
tivity nor the industrial relations 
situation. But responsible 
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Е cott in the series is that of the. 


which. ' 


established : 


` view, 


. NCC. While 


leaders of the trade union move- 
` ment 


can hardly serve the 
workers’ causé by going in for 
boycotting fora which are avail- 
able or are made available for 
voicing the ,workers’ point of 
It is: "forgotten, that dn 
overwhelming ‘mass of industrial 
workers are still ‘unorganised. 

It cannot be denied, that a. 
forum like Productivity Tripar- 
tite would have provided an 
occasion to bring into focus the 
whole gamut of ; workers’. ,suffer- 
ings being inflicted, on them 
through lock-outs, closures, etc. 
It can also be made изе of, as a 
forum to warn about the deter- 
iorating industrial relations, for 
instance, in public-sector indus- 
tries, due to. mjstaken :policies 
being pursued by the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises (BPE). 

.It can of course be argued that 
when the battle is being fought 
against BPE guidelines jin facto- 
ries and plants, it would be of 


‘little. use-to attend a productivity 


tripartite. However, the obvious, 
answer to’ such an argument is to 


: put: the -counter-question, .. what 
‘could possibly be lost if the trade 


unions raise at , the -tripartite 


;forum all the issues they have 
: been raising outside? It would 


certainly require a little bit. of 
home-work to ріп down. the 
: Government, employers .and 
managements on.the issue of 
productivity which, everybody 
concedes, cannot be raised by the 
workers alone: ,so many other 
inputs too are required for it. 

The boycott of the bipartite coal 
wage negotiations by the Opposition 
trade unions, of course, falls in a‘ dif- 
ferent. ‘category; apparently it is to 
fight what, is described as arbitrary 
reconstitution of JBCCI on the plea 
that thé criterion of parity representa- 
tion to all unions, irrespective of- their 
strength, adopted by the Janata re- 
gime, has been reversed this time to 
favour INTUC. But the more impor- 
tant.reason appears to be the exclusion 
of BMS from JBCCI, which was arbi- 
trarily included by the Janüta and 
which happens to be a constituent of 
resentment against 
INTUC's *big brother' attitude and the 
Government favouring it can be justi- 
fiable, insistence on’ BMS inclusion ‘is 
patently opportunistic. It is strange 
that NCC coal unions. which have 


_ already resorted to one-day strike on 


November 8 on this issue, should in 

tend to go in for another 72-hour strike 

in January on .this same.issue. 
Similarly, NCC has been boycotting 


_ the tripartite constituted by the Goy- _ 


ПЯ 


` trade union activity. 


^ 


-ernment-to go into the problems of the. , 
entire textile industry, where in the ` 
first instance will come up issues invol- 
ved in the Bombay textile workers’ 
strike. The national trade union cen- 


. ‘tres could havé served. the cause'of, the 


Bombay textile workers by joining the 
tripar ite and ensuring speedy solution 
fo tlie sufferings ‘of ‘Bombay textile 
workers, In Bombay, as is known, the 
entire initiative is in the hands of 
Datta Samant and not the trade unions 
owing allegiance to 

claim they may make. : 
- The Opposition trade union centres 
had also boycotted the National 


Labour Conference ‘convened by the . 


Labour Ministry, The 


adopted by that national tripartite ' 


have compelled ‘at least some of -the 
trade union leaders to think that these 
could have been forestalled if the’ boy- 
cott had not been resorted to. There 
can be по two ‘opinions ‘that ifthe 
Opposition trade union‘ centres had 
attended the national labour соп- 
ference, they would have effectively 
r&ised the industrial relations questions 
which are bedevilling both the public 
and private sectors —industries as also 
the working class employed there. 


NCC, whatéver . 


‘conclusions | 


The pity is that by now; though many : 
in these national, trade union centres : 
have started feeling that they are ' 


following a course which is only help- 
ing those. employers, bureaucrats and 
others who. take an obdurate attitude 
towards working class moyement and 
its role in the wider national context, 
these wiser elements choose : to. keep 
silent and are allowing the So to 
drift into-a blind аПеу.. : 

The continuing boycott, now ‘main- 
tained ‘only by AITUC ‘and CITU, 
af. the procedure for determining ` the 


‘strength ‘of national trade : union ' 


centres, has shown how it worked 


against the Left trade unions while all : 
others in NCC conveniently, shelved . 
their own joint commitment to the . 
ballot criterion and uigmatily obliged ; 


the Labour Ministry by ¡submitting 
their membership claims for verifica- 
tion. Such a serious violation of a 


joint commitment by national "Centres ` 


like: HMS, BMS, ОТОС, UTUC-LS, 
etc. had.to be ignored and. underplayed 
by the Left trade unions — all i in the 
name of maintaining NCC unity in the 
fight against Government . policy. 
There is no doubt that the’ Late ‘trade 
unions will have to рау. іп the long 


run for such an inflexible attitude ; 


verging on opportunism, and this will 


be patently harmful to the interest of ' 


the working class, when: it comes to 
the question of setting up industrial 
bipartite. and tripartite committees at 
national and State levels. -It is being 
forgotten that the cause of a much Jar- 
ger section of unorganised workers will 
have Чо fought for in these committees 
for along time to come, before they 


can be actively involved in fruitful | 


To make a 
fetish of boycott of bipartites and 
tripartites can be harmful. The sooner 
it is realised the better it would-be for 
the future of the working class. move- 
ment. e (December 2 / 
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C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


"o those of us who grew up 
in the twenties and thirties, 
Subrahmanya Bharati was 
infinitely more than a' poet; he 


` was part of our being, а key 


--- potentialities 


component of our patriotic 
consciousness. _ | 

It is trite to say we were 
inspired by Bharati. We were 
stirred into full awareness of 
the drawbacks and the’ vast 
of this great 


:, nation of ours, of the conse; 


involved in fr : 
struggle as much as in the — 


quences of slavery and’ social 
inequalities, of the tasks 
the freedom 


striving fora justand equit- 
able social and economic 
order. With a couple of ex- 
ceptions, all tliat has been 
said and written in the poet’s 
birth centenary year which is 
just ending has been unfor- 


` tunátely inadequate; the Eng- 


lish translations of his poems, 


including · Rajagopalachari's, ` 


sound poor, placed against the 


- férvour, rhythm, feeling, ап- 


„ger, sorrow and hope for the 


future in the original works. 
In the works that have been: 
published, the sóngs dedicat- 


"éd to Shakti'and. Krishna’ 


dominate, and that seems. 
ráther incongruous. His Shakti 
i$ not à mere goddess but ап 
expression of the motive forcé 


behind all things in the uni-* < 


vérse, animate and inanimate. 
He'seeks from this pervasive 


7 Ғогбе a single gift — that he: 
'" be given the physical ability to 


match the fervour of his 


> D ighty dréams for India and. 


1 


the world, so that he can bring: 


‚ about the radical changes of 
: which he sings in language 


` intelligible to 


+. 


the masses.’ 
Bharati’s disapproval of ritual’ 
and superstition, of caste and 
communal division of man- 
kind, of unfair differentiation 


between: the sexes, of the tolér- |- 


ance of poverty and ignorance, 
comes through loud and clear. 

Nénju — Porukkudilaye. . is 
among the songs thát' haunt 


` future, eloquently 


'éd upon. ` 


Bharati: Poet of а New Age - 


one still, for much of the con- 
dition of our people, mental, 
social and economic, which 


` he deplored,. remains with us 


today, with moneyed exploi- 
ters, political thugs. and reli- 
gious humbugs playing havoc 
with the lives of the’ majority, 
taking advantage of widespread 
illiteracy, ignorance and un- 
reasoning faith. On the other 
hand, the  poet's fantastic 
vision of the India of the 
etched in 
songs like '"Vellippanimalayin 
meedhu  ulavuvom; becomes 
more and more striking as the 
'years pass — especially when 
we realise that he wrote in the 


‘early years of the century, 


taking national. freedom for: 
granted at a time when nó onè 
.knew when or how the Indiam 


" masses, exploited; divided and 


depressed, would: be able to 

redeem' their self-respect by 

getting'rid of colonial rule. 
There wds not a field'of 


national activity that was not : 


'encompassed/,im the projec- 


‘tion ‘of the future‘of free India, ` 


not a section’ of thé working 
“people whose importance and 
potefitial for contribution to 
nation-building was' not touch- 
Bharati’s Vande 
Mataram-'is'' а stirring ' call 


* рч ЫШ ИГЕП ‘ . 
‘against’ artificial divisions in 
our society based on the des- 


picable caste ‘system and on 


‘ 


f 
D 


false interpretations of religion. . 


*Whatevér' status’ we gain, it 


` shall be common tò all’ of us; 


‘either all thirty crores of us 
will flourish or ali thirty. crores: 
‘of us shall perish:": In another 


'poém'onthe New Society he. 


déclares that, ifa lone indivi- 


.dual:goes without food, “we 


shall destroy the'wholé world.” 
All this: from а man who 


‚ liyed in poverty practically all · 
. his life, 
cwho' counted some of the 
. Bredtest patriots among his 
.closest friends, one’ who had 


a. political activist 


to seek refuge in. French-ruled- 
Pondicherry when the British 


vhe 9M WU ми aoa 


rulers ‘and their stooges tried 
to prevent him from writing. ` 
From a man who defied the 
Brahmin caste to which he 
belonged and decorated Hari- 
jan boys with the ritual of the 
sacred thread to demonstrate 
that no caste was superior 
and по. caste inferior. It. will 
be difficult for most of the 
new generation to comprehend 
the ‘courage such practical > 
dissent required in the milieu — 
in which the poet lived and 
poured out his heart’s agony : 
and ecstasy, though present- 
day Hindu revivalism, Islamic 
‘fundamentalism and atrocities 
against - Harijans should give 
them a vague idea of what ` 
Bharati was up against. 

Ithas been rightly said by Опе 
commentator that in India: there 
have beeu greater poets but hardly. 
any poet who was greater as a ' 
human being. Many of" these poets 
have presented India as one vast : 
entity, but one doubts if any оѓ, 
them did so with the same or com-, 
parable power and vigour. Yet 
Bharati was not all militancy: he’ - 
was’ tender and: could locate the 
best in our.many languages and 
nationalities, from Malayalam to 
Sindhi to Bengali and from Kanya- Е 
kumari to the majestic Himalayas ' 
to brave Punjab to sweet Bengal and 
the north-east. The oneness of our 
vast country and the shape of the, 
new society that should emerge if 
our people are to come into theif ' 
own are: the two perceptions that 
stand out: . 

- But Bharati's understanding was: 
not confined to India. It covered the : 
globe, From Allah to Jesus to 
Buddha to Guru “Gobind Singh on 
one side, from Mazzini to the plight 
of Belgium to the new path for man- 


.kind carved out by the Russian 


Revolution to Tilak and Gandhi on 
the other, from the misery of the - 
poor and the deprived to the new ` 
destiny awaiting mankind, from 
contemptible racism to equality for 
women—there was hardly any aspect 
of human life and current history he 
did not deal with, in verse marked’ 
by powerful 
feeling. | 
We have duly, and dutifully,.;- 
observed the birth centenary of the 
great poet-freédom fighter. All over 
the country. There has been no 
dearth of platitude-ridden tributes’ . 


rhythm and intense 


` by VIPs who cannot begin to under- . . 


stand his message. But, then, how. 
many even among Tamils know 
Bharati who wrote in their own lan- 
guage, bringing to-it a new, simple 
style and setting a new trend, in | - 
prose as much as.in poetry? Alas, 

all too few. А 
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“Congress. Party and Andhra Politics 


К.С. SURI and G.S. MANI 


Or the eve of elections to the Legislative. Assemb- 
“А2 lies of Andhra Pradesh and two other States, it 

is time to understand and assess the nature of the 
‚ Congress Party politics during the present Assembly 
“period. For this purpose we choose Andhra 
„Pradesh, for it’ presents a typical. example of 
-Congress politics ih the post-Emergency period. 


*- The downfall of the Congress in the. March 1977. 


: General Election was attributed by the majority of 
' senior Congress leaders to the ‘excesses’ committed 
‘ during Emergency.and the small group of people 
(caucus) who exercised extra-constitutional powers in 
. an unlimited manner. Indira Gandhi was not happy 
‘with the AICC resolution of May .6, 1977, in favour 
of “democratic functioning" and "collective leader- 
ship", and with the point in the resolution that any 
"Congressmen "found to have been guilty of misuse of 
.power...will certainly have to face the consequences 
of their action”. She required a platform, and for 
' that she decided to have a party that she could cail 
her-own, committed to fight her battles. A two-day 
Convention of Congressmen in New Delhi on 
- January 1 and 2, 1978, called by Indira Gandhi's 
group, declared itself the *'Indian National Cong- 
ress" and named her the President. 

The formation of a rival Congress Party :held 
attractive prospects for several Congress leaders 
in Andhra, Pradesh for different reasons. Dr. Chenna 
Reddy, the leader of the separatist Telengana move- 


‚ ment, was among the vociferous advocates of the 


‘Indira Congress, as he could not have joined the 
Congress as long as Brahmananda Reddy, his arch 
political rival, was the Congress President. 

. After the split, elections to five State Assemblies, 


. ‘including Andhra Pradesh, in February, 1978, 


t 


|. 


became significant. In AP, 284 lakh voters were 
to elect State representatives to the 294-member 
Assembly. There were mostly triangular contests, 
as the Congress-R and the Janata contested on their 
own. The Congress-I won absolute majority in the 
elections, while the ‘official’ Congress (that is, Cong- 
ress-R) was routed (Congress-I 175; Janata 60; 
Congress 30; CPI-M 8; and CPI 6.) This could 
happen mainly because (a) the anti-Congress move- 
ment by the Opposition parties in the pre-Emergency 
‘period, widespread in western; central and -northern 
India, made hardly any dent in AP; (b) norie of the 
four main constituents ofthe Janata Party, namely, 
Lok Dal, Jana Sangh, Socialist Party and. Cong- 
т655-О, were strong enough in; AP to pose an'elec- 
: toral challenge to the Congress even in the -earlier 
years; (с) disunity between the Left parties, CPI 
*being unable to come out clearly opposing the 
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-the Congress-I. 
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Congress an ; finally having an electoral under- 
Standing with the Congress-R in AP, though it 


‘opposed it in other States; and (d) the splitting of 


votes among the parties or fronts opposing the 


-Congress-(I). Several of the Janata or Congress 


nominees were defeated by Congress-I with narrow 


margins, and in most constituencies the votes polled 


by. thé Janata Party and the Congress-R put 
together were far higher than the votes polled by 
Chenna Reddy was elected leader 
of the Congress-I Legislature Party. i 

In Andhra Pradesh, the Chenna Reddy Govern- 
ment was charged, from the time he assumed office 
in 1978, with corruption and there were demands 






for his resignation. Сока Ramaswamy, Minister for . 


. Fisheries, who had resigned from the AP Council 


of Ministers, stated: “АП norms of democratic 
functioning have been disregarded in favour of rule 
by a well-entrenched coterie, with the result that 
an atmosphere of fear and sycophancy has been 
created, which did not give Ministers the right to 


was also people’s unrest in various parts of Andhra 
Pradesh. Chenna Reddy took office in March 1978, 


and in the very next month there was a popular , 


protest against molestation of a woman in a police 
station and beating of her husband to death — 
known as the Rameezabi case. The NGOs’ agita- 
tion and the students’ agitations rocked the Govern- 
ment. Chenna Reddy dropped five important 
Ministers from his Cabinet in May, and Indira 
Gandhi, due to her crucial dependence on Chenna 


. Reddy for political and financial reasons had to 


concede: "The Chief Minister has the right to 
reconstitute the Cabinet, for he is the most com- 


. petent to handle the local situation". At the same 


time, defectors were freely admitted: as many as 44 
MLAs and 19 MLCs were admitted into Congress-I 
Legislature Party. The defectors did not find floor- 
crossing strange as the dividing line between the 


: Congress-R, Congress-I, Janata and the Lok Dal 


became.very thin. The Congress-R with an initial 


- strength of 30 was reduced to seven members. 


With Indira Gandhi coming back to power at 
the Centre in January 1980 dissident activity became 
brisk. So far Chenna Reddy had had an easy time 


. When the, Centre was ruled by the Janata Party. 


Those days the dissident group appeared to have 


„claim and exercise collective responsibility." There | 


r 


been overtaken by a sense of helplessness. AP was . 


one of.the two States where the Congress-I was 
ruling. There was no support in Delhi for moves 
for a leadership change. But Indira Gandhi’s ге- 


‘turn to power posed a problem for Chenna Reddy. 
Тһе ‘disgruntled got a sympathetic hearing from 
-Indira-Gandhi for the first time. It is alleged that 


the dissidents ‘had the blessings of some powerful 
sections at:the Centre itself. Interestingly, the bitter 


-est criticism ofthe Government functioning in the 


43 


' 


Assembly came from Сопвгеѕѕ-Ї MLAs rather than 
from the Opposition parties, With signatures of 
more than a majority of Congress members of the 
AP Assembly, the dissidents submitted a petition 
to Indira Gandhi seeking a-change in leadership. 
The inability of the central leadership to come to 
a final decision in choosing the successor to Chenna 
"Reddy as Chief Minister of AP, even after: several 
-'agonising · months of internal strife, resulted іп 
"paralysing the administration; there was open party 
‘revolt and two-thirds of party legislators were 
· campaigning for the ouster of the Chief: Minister. 
‚ Chenna Reddy was reduced to the position of “an 
- official under orders оѓ: ‘transfer, waiting for a 
` reliever.” The dissident group's futile efforts to 
> project a leader as successor left a trail of bitter- 
“ness, The drama in Delhi on the choice of a 
` successor also showed the party high command in 
а poor light. Finally, Dr. Reddy was removed and 
‘Indira Gandhi appointed a Minister from- the 


Centre, T. Anjiah, to the post of Chief Minister as - 


?she was afraid to choose any factional leader. 
‚ ү Basically this period was an extension of the on- 
- -going processes ір the Congress for a decade or so 
—- in other words, ‚а quickening process of centralis- 
- ation of power and erosion of inner-party democracy 
- and federal principles. Indira Gandhi had succeeded 
in reducing the Chief Ministers to the level of pro- 
-consuls in the States and cutting down other central 
¿leaders to size through -a highly ‘centralised hier- 
archical dispensation. It also widened the gulf bet- 
‘ween’ the rulers and the ruled. by destroying the 
-local level leadership structures: The political 
vacuum created around the leadér was sought to be 
filled by asmall coterie that had no pretensions of 
"any special representative status other. than its 
proximity to the power centre. The supremacy .of 
-the leader remained unquestioned. , 


In a period of two years four Chief Ministers. 


were in the office of the Chief Minister. Venkataram 
was the third: CM, replacing Anjiah. He himself was 
‘a dissident in the Chenna Reddy Ministry, and from 
-the- time of his assuming office, there were deputa- 
‘tions to Delhi for his removal. He was unable to 
‘give a face-lift to the Congress-I in AP because most 
"of the members of his Ministry were under . no 
‘obligation to him as the political set-up was handed 
' down- by Indira Gandhi. He himself said: ‘I could 
‘somehow manage to tackle things at a political level 
in the State: What I could nof master were the 


‘intricacies of power politics in Delhi. I could not . 


get the hang of power-brokers in the Capital." 

> The 248-strong Congress-I Legislature Party “was 
- divided into several factions under some leaders 
"both at the central and State levels, The three-major 
factions were led by P.V. - Narasimha Ráo, Minister 

"for External Affairs; Chenna Reddy, former Chief 
-Minister, and T. Anjiah, another former Chief 
: Minister. State leaders like Janardhan Reddy, Baga 
. Reddy : and some others have their own little flocks. 
“Alt this was а direct result of Indira Gandhi's style 
-of functioning. Increased interference from - the 
Centre’ always leads to increased fáctionalism be- 
'cause the aggrieved persons take their problems and 
: personal ambitions Феу to the central. leadership 
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1 nt 
instead of complaining to the State leadership. The 
Centre tries to niaintain an uneasy balance: between 
factions in and oht of power. Thus political infiglit- 
ing in Congress becomes a direct result of over- 
centralisation in the party functioning. 

While in Nehru’s time the strength of the Chief . 
Minister was regarded as a virtue, Indira Gandhi 
‘seems ‘to regard an able CM as; а potential threat 
to herself. She kept all the strings of. control ín - 


` Delhi, running thé political show in the State Capi- . 


tals. in the process, power was concentrated at the 
Centre while the base of the Congress power-struc- 


* ture and the local links with the people were gradu- 


ally.eroded. In AP, it is said that the Chief Minister 
depends upon the Centre for every change in the 
Ministry and éven іп. respect of officials. He has to. 
fight in the initial months with the dissident factions 
to bring them to terms, апі later, placate the 
- central ‘leadership so that he would not be eased 
out. The Centre also encourages dissident politics to 
ensure instability for the Chief Minister and if 
necessary to remove him. 

The two dominant castes in ‘AP, both politically 
and economically, are the Reddys, ‘the State's weigh- 
tiest. group (comprising twelve per cent of the popu- | 
lation), and the Khammas (forming about eight per 
cent), Venkatram proved totally ineffective and 
lasted less than half a year. Two days before the 
selection of a new Chief Minister, Venkatram “had 
a meeting with Indira Gandhi, who gave no inkling 
regarding ber plans for a change i in AP leadership. ' 
Half of his 34-member Cabinet, the APCC-I presi- 
dent and a number of other important party leaders 
had reached Delhi even without bothering to inform 
the Chief Minister — all in the name of ‘having 

“consultations?” with Indira Gandhi. She asked 
some leaders in the Central Cabinet, R. Venkata- 
raman and Pranab Mukherjee, to undertake the exer- 
cise of finding a new leader. When both these 
leaders reportedly projected Janardhan Reddy’s 
name as the “most acceptable", there was an un- 


. precedented protest by a section of Congress-I 


legislators backed by the two Andhra Ministers in 
.the Central Cabinet, Narasimha Rao and Shiv“ 
Shankar. The High Command was told that over 100. 
legislators, would walk out of the party ifthe move 
to *impose" Janardhan Reddy was not abandoned. 
The choice of the High Command finally fell on К. 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, MP, a ‘late-comer’, that is, . 
‘а defector (he stayed with' the official Congress ` 
during the 1978. split and later joined the Indira 
.Congress). A meeting of the ' Congress-I Legislature ` 
Party was convened for formal endorsement: of the 
new choice. 
The new Chief Minister claimed that he had been 
elected **democratically" and that he would be free 


- to choose his Cabinet, of course seeking the counsel 
. of the Central leaders. 


The main difficulty arose in 
dropping some of the senior Ministers. Most .of 


: the senior Ministers belonged to what in the Andhra 


political parlance has come іо be known as the. 
“headquarters quota" meaning that they owed their 
,right to ministership by .virtue of. their direct con- 
_tacts with the High Command, and not because of 
| А m tu (Continued on page 28) 
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China Impressions 


V.P. DUTT 


HE trouble about a China 

impression is that what you 
are shown in a delegation does 
not necessarily accord with the 
general reality as you discover 
from a close reading of the 
Chinese media. You can go to 
a mosque in a pre-arranged visit 
and in the absence of the Mullah, 
you can talk to an official and 
write'about freedom of religion 
in China. But any student of the 
Chinese scene knows that the 
only freedom the believers enjoy 
is to say their prayers and follow 
the: Government line. 

Take this instance. We go to 
a commune on the outskirts of 
Peking. A cyclostyled introduc- 
tion in English is ready. You 
are told that there are two levels 
of management — the commune 
level and the production brigade 
level. Obviously a very advanced 
collective organisation. But if 
you are not studying Chinese 
developments, you can be easily 
misled, for 99.9 per cent of the 
communes in China have a three- 
level management system in 
which the production team con- 
stitutes the primary level eco- 
nomic unit. The whole country 
is talking about the new res- 
ponsibility system. But in this 
commune the answers were vague 
" and evasive. They take you to 
a farmer's house and you find 
that the woodwork there is better 
than anything you can boast of 
in your own house back in Delhi. 

Yet there is no doubt about 
the major changes in the Chinese 
political, economic and social 
institutional and policy frame- 
work and the intensive effort 
being made at technological 
development and modernisation. 
More consumer goods are avail- 
able in the market and not at 
exorbitantly high prices. More 
food is being supplied to the 


Professor Dutt, of the Department 
of Chinese and Japanese Studies, 
University of Delhi, was recently in 
China as member of an YCSSR dele- 
gation. His previous visit to China 
was 23 years ago. 
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people at subsidised rates. Better 
cloth and a greater variety of 
it is evident in the dresses- worn 
by men and women in China 
today. The improvement in living 
standards is incontrovertible. 
Two significant changes are 
discernible in the political orga- 
nisation. The Communist Party 
is back into full power, even 
though it is sharply divided into 


factions and over many issues.’ 


Mao had struck hard at the 
authority of the ‘Communist 
Party during the Cultura] Revolu- 
tion and many a head had rolled 
into the dust.  High-ranking 
Party leaders were publicly dis- 
graced and a new crop of leader- 
ship was sought to be pushed up 
into positions of power. The 
normal structure of authority in 
a communist country was cut 
down and extra-constitutional 
centres of power arose. 

Mao could scarcely control the 
chaos that followed and had to 
depend upon the army to save 
the situation and later had to 
curb army ambitions by purging 
Lin Piao. He tried to rebuild the 
command structure of the Party 
in the last years of his life by 
bringing about what turned out 
to be an artificial combination of 
old, middle-aged and young 
cadres, the '"'three-in-one combi- 
nation" as it was described then. 

The failure of Mao and the 
repudiation of his policies is the 
most demonstrative reality of 
China today that hits you force- 
fully during your visit. In any 
case, the Party hierarchy and the 
command structure have been re- 
established. The dominance and 
supremacy of the Party is un- 
questioned. Indeed in many 
ways China is now following the 
normal pattern, the same as the 
Soviet Union and the East 
European countries. 

The political relaxation is 
equally noticeable. Political 
movements have been wound up 
and people have been promised 
that there would not be any more 
upheavals and convulsive camp- 


* 


aigns. The political pressures 
have been eased and ideological 
meetings have been drastically 
cut down. Yet the problem is 
how to restore the moral autho- 
rity of the Party that had taken a 
severe knocking in the last few 
years.~ The youth are particu- . 
larly cynical, as I learnt from 
talking to many young people, 
and they do not care to accept 
the Party's world as the acme of 
wisdom and knowledge. They 
no longer believe. 

Changes in the economic field, 
agricultural and industrial, are as 
significant as the political trans- 
formation, if not more. Mao's 
concept of self-reliance and his 
actual practice of a fair degree 
of egalitarianism have been 
abandoned. The Chinese told us 
repeatedly that the policy of 
opening towards the world was a 
long-term perspective and would 
not be changed. The Chinese 
аге in the international financial 
markets, particularly the inter- 
national agencies for advancing 
soft loans to developing countries; 
they are also contracting govern- 
ment-to-government loans and 
shopping for advanced techno- 


.logy. They frankly admit that 


the economy is backward, that 
the technology is of medium 
quality and that their R&D is 
woefully behind the times. They 
are now making energetic efforts 
to catch up. 

Four major forms of inter- 
national economic involvement 
have been devised: joint ventures, 
compensation or barter trade, 
co-production projects, and 
foreign loans. The Chinese were 
reluctant to give details about 
foreign aid but in Shanghai we 
were told 300 projects there had 
received foreign aid of one kind 
or another. Special economic 
areas have also been set up in 
Kwangtung and Chekiang for 
foreign-owned and foreign-run 
enterprises. Foreign assistance 
is being invited in diverse fields 
I:ke oil, coal, power, transport- 
ation and communication, tex- 
tiles, Т.У. sets, cosmetics, etc. 

The pattern of investment, the 
priorities and the organisational 
structure have all undergone 
rotable changes. China is in the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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, back.to. the 1931 International Economic Conference : 


















The Nonaligned Comniunity is faced with major : 
` l'ecónomic issues which the founding fathers of 
the movement did not have to tackle. Both the | 
North-South and South-South: , relationships 
vitally affect the Nonaligned' Community. - It js 
in this background that this nutshell view of . the 
enveloping economic | crisis, . presented with 
remarkable lucidity, is taken from the statement 
made by Dr. Surendra Patel, Director of 
Technology Division, UNCTAD, at the. meeting 
of the: Committee on Transfer of Teclinology 
held in Geneva on' November 30, 1982. — Editor 





*isin. A cascade of conferences һауе met or are 
about to meet to deal with it. . Опе?ѕ mind turns 


' almost. 50 years ago, opening in; the Geological ' 
.;Museum in South Kensington in London at the. 


call of Mr. Macdonald, Ње Prime Minister of Ше 


United Kingdom. The issues they were discussing 


have a.familiar ring:- crisis, unemployment and 
falling: prices. Тһе. main features of tHe’ present, 
crisis are articulated every day in so many fora: 


' One figure may give an impression of the magni-' 


~ 


tude of;the negativeeffect. з c 9 0c uon 


In the OECD countries-alone, the loss: in gross 


: national product“int the last five years caused by a: 


decline of two percent from trend rates of growth; 
comes to!1,200 billion dallars. Ifthe departure is 
taken as.three per cent, ít comes їо 2,000 billion dollars, 'a . 
figure larger than the entire output of the Third World. This 
loss is many times greater than any deficits that. have , been 
encountered in national budgets or in balance of payments. 
'There are now 30 million unemployed.' Bankruptcies have 


‘risen to record levels. ‘That is the picture for the developed ' 


‘confront these problems. 


countries which are, one imagines, perhaps better placed to 
Their impact on the developing countries, which are most 
vulnerable, has the greatest significance. Commodity prices 
have collapsed. The burden of debt has risen to breaking 
poiut. Industrial exports are falling. The entire development 
process is threatened. This serious setting may have one 
salutary, impact. Тһе pantheon of pet solutions is now : 


depleted. The conventional, curés of know-alls, the con- !, 


` fidence in the:management of national economies, the arro* , 
.gance.of universal advisors — these are all now in cold 


storage e erywhere — in the North, the East and the South. 
The robiei children of the.past period were supposed to ‘be. 


' uniquely the countries of'the Third World. Now all countries 
. have joined the ranks. ' Crises, like death, can often act as. 


equalisers among the unequal. Against this setting one could - 
perhaps expect'that the search for solutions will be in, right 


earnest, with little attention to past mythologies or pep 


cures. | VA | ae 
Apart from this possible sobering of attitudes, a' new 


.element has come on to the world stage. Ag the Second 


‘World War ended, the countries of the Third World were . 


near nonentities. They were.administered by colonial powers, 
or were economically ‘backward even, when ,nominally in- 
$ ; 


х 


‘logy — whether 


dependent. They accounted for barely five per cent of ‘world 
industrial output. This share has now grown to almost 20 per 
cent of the world industrial output. Two images of the vast 
change that has taken place on the world scale are present 
before us: the image of the unequal, technological order, 
contrasting sharply with that which record the vast advances 
that have taken place in the Third World: ia г зу сд 

The main changes involved may be summarised here. Тһе 
gross domestic product of the developing countries has risen 
five-fold, their industrial output ten-fold, their gross capital 


formation over twelve-fold, their skill formation sixteen-fold. : 


Industries that were non-existent have been established. 
Research and development institutes and academies have 
taken shape. . Those hands and, those minds, which earlier 


were incapable of суеп comprehending the complex problems. 


of modern industrial economies, are now there to tackle 
them; The Third World is no longer а stepchild оѓ world 
society.and no longer lost in a peripheral wilderness. Major 
changes in the structure of output, expenditure and trade 


have also taken place. The share of agriculture has fallen" 


from. 40 to 17 percent. The modern sector in industry has 
grown from,26 per cent to 40 per cent. The structure of 
imports >and exports has altered.. Manufactured exports’ 
have begun to assume an important position. New directions 
of trade, predetermined by external political power, are, 
being decisively sought. Investments:in capital, together 


with those in- education, health and social advances, have, 


multiplied many fold. Planning has. been adopted as an 
instrument, setting in motion the decision-making machinery,’ 
attempting to integrate decisions affecting developments over 
a long perspective. There are weaknesses, many weaknesses, 
but there is little doubt that for the first' time the stage has 
now been set for an orderly advance in the Third World on 
a scale which'hàs not happened before. Ө, 

This changed setting reminds me of two critical periods in 
the economic history of the last hundred years. One was the 
last 30 years of the nineteenth century — years which have 
been characterised as the Long Depression. ‘In fact, the 


Long Depression, was most acute іп the country that was then _ 
the centre of the world economy, the United Kingdom. But . 


several countries in: the periphery of that world, such as. 


Germany, the United States and the central European and 
Scandinavian countries, witnessed what could only “be 
described as the golden'age of their growth. The term 
“Long Depression” is thus а misnomer. It applied with 
intensity only to the centre — the United Kingdom. Various 
countries in the periphery took big strides forward. . b 

No different was the picture in the inter-war period. One 
of е тоѕі famous studies by.the Economic Commission for 


_ Europe is that of Professor Svenilson on inter-war stagnation, 


during which, of course, was the Great Depression. Then 
again the stagnation and the depression applied very sharply 


‘to the centre of the world economy.— the industrialised 


countries. - But in the periphery, there was a vast blossoming 
in several countries. This’was precisely the period in’ which 
Japan's rise to pre-eminence took place, in which the Soviet 


' Union started its industrialisation and when Finland, Austria, 


Czechoslovakia, several other small European countries, 
Canada, Australia and New: Zealand started their industriali- 
sation. This was precisely the period when Latin America — 
Argentina and Mexico — and Asia — India and the Philip- 
pines — saw the beginnings, albeit: very small, of their 
modernisation and the establishment of their new industries. . 


We are again at a conjuncture of historical events which ' 


au 


ГГА 


parallels in several aspects ће events in the last half ‘of the" 


nineteenth ‘century and the first half of the twentieth 


century — crisis in the centre and’ possibilities in the’ peri- 


phery. In both periods, the countries їп the periphery which 
made developmental breakthroughs relied heavily on techno- 
imported or developed at home. 
reliance on using external technology was even greater in the 
second period. Each crisis was thus both a crisis and a 
challenge at the same time. , pew o d 
The role of technology has always been central in develop-. 
ment. 


The : 


All other elements — the pattern of: trade and. 


financial flows —- are reflections of the technological strength, р 


of the embodiment of technological advances into men and 
machines, in the areas concerned. The policies that are 
called for on this subject are, therefore, of cardinal 
importance. @ д 
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The author, who is the Director of the Insti-' 
tute for Defence Studies and Analyses, New 
Delhi, presented this contribution before . the 
First International Conference on “Strategy 
for Peace and Security in South Asia? held at 
Islamabad (November 28-30, 1982) sponsored 
by the Pakistan Institute of Strategic Studies 
and the Qaide Azam University. 





"Tous South Asia has witnessed five wars in the ' 

last thirty-seven years since the end of Second 
World War itis yet a comparatively stable region 
when one takes into account its neighbourhood on 
all three sides. 

In terms of share of global military expenditure 
among the various regions of the developing world . 
this region has registered the smallest increase 
between 1970 and 1980. While this by itself is not 
afactor that should cause auy complacency, one 
should give this factor due appreciation considering 
that this region is at the cross-roads of interaction 
among, the three largest military powers of the 
world and lies between two flanks of high, military 
expenditures in the developing world — West Asia, 
and South-east Asia. 

The external powers have always exhibited a high 
degree of interest in the area motivated by their 
own Strategic interests. At the height of the first 
Cold War parts of the region were brought within 
military pacts and U-2 flights were launched from 
the region directed against the Soviet Union and- 
China. A thesis was being propagated even in the 
late forties that the ‘Wells of Power’ (the oil rich 
countries) should be guarded and Pakistan was the 
eastérn rampart of the wells of power. In the early 
sixtjes various theses were propounded in the West 
about India breaking up, and in .the late sixties 
some others wrote about the ‘spring thunder over 
India’ and ‘prairie fire’ sweeping the Indian plains. 


' Arms from extra-regional sources were sent into 


various insurgent groups in Nagaland, Mizoram 
and Baluchistan. 

Such interaction of the extra-regional powers 
with the subcontinent have significantly contributed - 
to exacerbation of mutual distrust and suspicion 
among the. nations of the subcontinent some of. 
which have had themselves a legacy of hostility 


‚ inherited out of -the .circumstances in which they 


, were decolonised. This distrust of interaction with ' 
extra-regional. powers has deep roots in the memo- 
ries of colonial occupation and various invasions 
of the subcontinent’ which were the result of ex- 
ternal forces and princes within the subcontinent 
collaborating with each other. In any case there is 
widespread recognition that such interaction bet- 

ween extra- regional powers and the subcontinent 
especially through instrumentalities of pacts and 
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' alignments: has not Бгн to the bénefit of the 


nations of the subcontinent, not even of the parti- 


.cular nation concerned. 


There have also been frustrations in regard to 


| misperceptions and misunderstandings on the arms 


aid extended under military pact- arrangements 
evolved in the fifties. . Though those -arrangements, 
were explicitly directed against international com- 


_ munism, and the Baghdad Pact was part of a world- 


wide network of anti-communist alliances, there 
were mistaken assumptions that these arms transfers 
were unconditional. Even now the United States 
makes it clear in unmistakeable terms to, the 
Congress that when it undertakes any arms trans- 
fers to any country it is intended to subserve the 
strategic interests of the United States. Any arms 
transfer relationship between the foremost power 
on earth and a medium-sized nation when there are 
very wide divergences of motivations, interests and 
perceptions are fraught with serious risks of mis- 
understanding. In such eventualities the medium 
power is likely to suffer more than the great power. 
This has been the lesson of history and it continues 
to be valid today. 

South Asia, despite the continuous interest dis- 
' played by the great powers, is not an area high on 
the priorities of three major powers of the world in 
terms of their vital interests. West Asia andiSouth- 
east-Asia feature higher in their list. Its strategic 
importance arises mostly due to its being located 
between these two areas of high vital interests to 
super-powers and iis abutting the southetn frontiers 
of the Soviet Union and China. 

Therefore there are limits to the strategic interest 
ofthe great powers in the area. While a high 
degree of mutuality of interests may develop bet- 
ween the great powers and nations of the subcon- 
tinent in specific circumstances, the nations of the, 
area will not by themselves constitute great stakes 
in the game of the three great powers. The Soviet- 
Indian relationship is a function of Sino-Soviet and 
Soviet-US relationships. The Sino-Pakistani relation- 
ship is a function of Sino-Soviet and Sino-Indian 
relationships. The US-Pakistani relationship is a 
function of US-Soviet relationship. In these circum- 
stances it will be unrealistic for nations of the sub- 
continent to rely excessively on their linkages with 
external powers. 
` The fluctuations in the Sino- Soviet, the US-Soviet 
and the US-Chinese relationships have had their 
impact on the nations of the subcontinent. The 
extent to which different nations are affected by 
these fluctuations is understandably not the same. 
A larger, more industrialised and more self-reliant 
country is less adversely affected than a smaller 
nation. An undifferentiated view of costs and 
benefits of relationships of nations of. the subconti- 
nent with external powers will be an untenable one. 
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There have been differing views on the structure 
of the nation states system in the subcontinent since 
the days of the British colonial rule. The British 
used to assert that the subcontinent will fragment 
icto a large number of states and principalities after 
their withdrawal. Even af the time of transfer of 
power the Indian proposal to divide the subconti- 
nent into two dominions was rejected and the 
Transfer of Power Act propounded a doctrine of 
lapse of paramountcy which encouraged various 
despotic princes to try to stay out of the two 
dominions. But for this attempt at Balkanising the 
subcontinent there would have been no Kashmir 
issue at all today. . 

In the initial period after decolonisation fears 
were expressed about the stability of Pakistan. The 
sixties were considered the dangerous decade for 
India in the post-Nehru era. In more recent times 
one finds again references to Baluchi, Sindhi and 
Sikh nationalisms. One could understand external 
scholars coming out with such studies though it is a 
pity that Indian and Pakistani scholars do not ex- 
patiate equally learnedly on the separatist spirit in 
Quebec, Scotland, Wales, Brittany, Basque region, 
Tibet, Sinkiang and Asian republics. But when 
within the subcontinent such dubious perceptions 
regarding stabilities of constituent nation states are 
aired about, they contribute significantly to tensions 
and deep distrust among the nations concerned. 

It must be clear to all constituent states of the 
subcontinent that a break-up of Pakistan or India 
is not in the interest of the region as a whole and its 
neighbourhood. It would add to the insecurity of 
all nations. It is in the common interest of all cons- 
tituent nations of the subcontinent to stabilise the 
present structure. 

The different nations of the subcontinent are at 
different stages of political, social, economic and 
industrial development. Yet they share languages, 
culture and even kinship. Consequently the develop- 
ments in one nation have their impact on the popu- 
lations across borders. The form of government, 
the language policy, the degree of federalisation, etc, 
in one nation influence perceptions of peoples in 
other nations. Atone time there were warm 


admirers of President Ayub Khan’s Basic Democracy’ 


and King Mahendra’s Panchayati Raj system in 
India. И is quite possible that some aspects of the 
Indian system may have admirers in the other 
nations of the subcontinent. 

Given tbe fragility of the polities of the new 
nation states and the heterogeneity in the subcon- 
tinent, it is not unnatural that in some of the nations 
some of the ideas borrowed from across the border 
are considered destabilising. Hence, barriers have 
risen in respect of movement of newspapers, perio- 
dicals, books, etc. This state of affairs comes in the 
way of efforts to promote greater interaction among 
peoples and positive images about each other. 

Та considering the distrust among the nations of 
the subcontinent and their fear of each other, due 
attention has to be paid to the process of threat 
perception Since most ofthe news in respect of 
national security and foreign policy are generated 
by the Governments, the perceptions in regard to 
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threats arising out ofother nations are largely 
moulded in the mass media by the elites in charge of 
defence and foreign policies. Unfortunately for 
various reasons the elites of the different nations of 
the subcontinent have more linkages with the 
Western nations than among themselves. In some 
of the nations, significant number of military 
officers receive their training in foreign military 
establishments. In such cases it is natural to expect ` 
that the formulation of threat perceptions are 
strongly influenced by the concepts and mcthodolo- 
gies developed in the Western countries. 

Hence one hears about military balance, exercise 
of dominance and such other phraseology current 
in the East-West confrontation bandied about in 
the subcontinental context. The analyses carried 
by the Western scholars also try to fit the subconti- 
nent into the familiar East-West framework. Since 
the Western media dominate the world, these per- 
ceptions filter down the consciousness of the 
decision-makers and public-opinion-shapers in the 
subcontinent and reinforce threat perceptions for- 
mulated on the basis of Western concepts. 

This needs to be explained in some detail. 
According to Clausewitz, war is a continuation of 
politics through other means. This was so in the 
nineteenth century when political consciousness of 
people had not been adequately developed. Is it 
still valid in the late twentieth century? Unfortuna- 
tely most of the military establishments, writers on 
strategy and politicians continue to accept the 
about Clausewitzian view unquestioningly. War 
could be a continuation of politics so long as the 
cost of a war could be commensurate with the bene- 
fits a nation hoped to derive from it. The nineteenth 
century wars were mostly cost effective even in 
Europe and certainly the colonial wars were. The 
First World War saw the mobilisation of peoples, 
resources and the popular consciousness to an 
unprecedented extent. It was not cost effective from 
any nation's point of view. The Second World War 
was even more so. The colonies were freed mainly 
because the metropolitan nations found that occu- 
pation was no longer an effective way of transfer- 
ring resources from the colonies to the colonising 
nation. 

Today the globe has two unique features. Firstly, 
man has invented nuclear weapons and is in a 
position to destroy human civilisation in a matter 
of hours. Secondly, with near-completion of 
decolonisation, we have near-universal system of 
nation states with an organisation — however in- 
effective it may be — in which the entire humanity 
is represented — the UN. 

This in turn has led to certain norms of conduct 
being developed among nations. The new states of 
Africa have all agreed to respect the boundaries 
inherited from the colonial regimes though they 
were in many cases arbitrarily drawn dividing 
populations of common ethnicity. The nations of 
Europe have joined in the Helsinki Declaration to 
proclaim that the/boundaries resulting from the 
Second World War would be respected and there 
would be no attempt to use force to alter them. In 
Asia as early as 1954 the Panch Sheel agreement 


was concluded between India and China in which 
respect for each other’s territorial integrity was 
adopted as one of the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence. Up to the nineteenth century it was 
possible at least in the world outside Europe and 
North America to live with soft boundaries. This 
is no longer possible and consequently it is now 
imperative for nation states to adopt a rule of 
restraint not to seek alteration of existing bounda- 
ries and lines of control by attempts to resort to 
use of force. 

There have no doubt been a number of wars in 
the developing world since 1945 and some of 
those wars related to disputes over boundaries and 
over areas. But except in the case of Israeli occupa- 
tion of West Bank, Gaza Strip and Golan Heights, 
there have been no instances in which nations were 
able (o occupy a large area and keep it under 
Occupation except at enormous cost. Uganda, 
Kampuchea and Bangladesh are largely results of 
alienation of the population from repressive regimes 
and foreign intervention was only incidental. The 
Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea and the Soviet 
presence in Afghanistan are quite costly for the 
nations concerned Only Israel is able to get away 
with it because costs of its occupation are offset by 
the large-scale aid it receives from the US Govern- 
ment and population. Today in case of nations 
which have significant territory and populations it 
is difficult to envisage one nation attempting to 
occupy another nation especially in areas which are 
heavily populated. 

Secondly, except in cases of mini and micro 
states (of which there are 62 in the world) and 
where á super-power or a great power gets involved 
in the war, it is difficult to envisage a long conven- 
tional war in the developing world. 

The Iran-Iraq war will no doubt be cited as dis- 
proving this proposition, but it does not. It has 
been mostly a sitzkrieg interrupted by bouts of 
intense fighting for a few days at a time. In spite 
of billions spent the front did not move more than 
a few miles from the original border. Further, these 
two nations had oil money to draw upon (Iran its 
own oil revenue and Irag from other Arab oil-rich 
countries apart from its own resources). Lastly, it 
has to be carefully analysed how the two nations 
are able to resupply their forces in respect of spares 
and ammunition and what degree of surreptitious 
involvement of external great powers underlie these 
arrangements. 

Nations may continue to be in a state of hostility 
like Israel and some Arab states, and the Soviet 
Union and some of the ex-Axis powers, which have 
not concluded a formal peace treaty; but it is 
difficult today to envisage continuous high-intensity 
wars of the Second World War type over months 
unless the great powers, especially the super-powers 
get involved. 

The reasons for this are obvious though they have 

not been widely discussed and become part of the 
received doctrine in the military establishments. 
Because of the existence of nuclear weapons the 
industrialised world does not stockpile ammunition 
and spares to fight high-intensity conventional wars 
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of more than a few weeks. Their industrial capa- 
cities are geared only to produce these limited 
stockpiles in economic production that runs over a 
number of years. The industrialised countries sup- 
ply most of the arms and ammunition for the deve- 
loping countries and very rarely they allow the 
latter to build up capabilities to fight prolonged 
wars. 

. Except in the case of a few oil-rich countries other 
developing countries cannot also afford to build 
such stockpiles. One may recall the enormous re- 
supply operations urdertaken by US and the Soviet 
Union in support of Israel and Egypt and Syria in 
1973. That kind of support is not likely to be avail- 
able in all cases of wars in the developing world. In 
any case it is obvious that high-intensity wars can- 
not be pursued in the developing world unless the 
super-powers get involved in resupply operations. 

If all these factors, namely the cost of occupation 
of a populous area, the difficulty in fighting a high- 
intensity war over a period of time and the inter- 
national norms which tend to disfavour alteration 
of territorial status quo are taken into account, the 
proposition of war being a continuation of politics 
becomes increasingly of doubtful validity. 

Another factor complicating perceptions in this 
respect is the confusion between pre-eminence and 
predominance. In today’s world, in spite of the 
disapproval of US, the Law of the Sea is to be 
signed. Cuba and Nicaragua are not prepared to 
toe the US line. Rumania, Yugoslavia and Finland 
are not overawed bv Soviet power. Vietnam defies 
China Other large “nations, including India, are not 
in the same category as these three powers in 
terms of military potential. Also, these three powers 
have till recently been ideological powers with aspi- 
rations to prescribe a world order on their own 
model. China today has given up such pretensions 
but till recently entertained such ideas. The Soviet 
Union too has given up ideas of extending its model 
to the whole globe. Though the world order out- 
side the Socialist bloc is largely one brought about 
by the United States in the post-war era, it is no 
longer possible even for the US to sustain the kind of 
predominance it exercised in the forties and fifties. 
The mighty US suffered a major set-back in Indo- 
China and could not do anything about it. The 
Soviet Union had setbacks in various countries like 
Egypt, Indonesia, Sudan, Somalia, etc. 

Yet US, the Soviet Union and China are pre- 
eminent nations in the international system though 
all of them have lost their predominance significan- 
tly. The ability of other nations to pursue a policy 
of demonstrating force without war or coercive dip- 
lomacy, is far less than that of these powers. Realis- 
tically speaking, no nation in the subcontinent —not 
even India — can afford to indulge in such coercive 
diplomacy without counting the costs. 

No doubt in the minds of the elites and policy- 
makers of the various nations of the subcontinent 
there is a tendency to apply — or more aptly misap- 
ply — the lessons of history and the more recent 
experience in international relations from the deve- 
loped world and Сііпа to the situation in the sub- 
continent. While the behaviour pattern and norms 
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‚ set by the dominant and the more developed nations 


~ 


‚ intra-regional sources. 


of the world exercise very strong influence on the 
perceptions of threat and security concepts and 
doctrines of these elites, it will be a useful exercise 
to evaluate critically how far those perceptions and 
concepts are viable in the subcontinental situation. 
Besides, there is the more basic question whether 
the perceptions and concepts of the elites of the 
developed nations are viable.ones even in their own 
situation and whether there is not a time lag bet- 


ween catching up with reality in a fast-changing ' 


world and perceptions and'concepts evolved out of 
historical experience that govern their current policy 
formulations. 

The specific situation in the subcontinent ‘has to 
be viewed against the above background. While 
India is the second most populous nation on earth, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan constitute the eighth and 
the ninth nation respectively. Nepal and Sri Lanka 
too in terms of population are medium powers and 
only Bhutan and Maldives are in the category of 
small nations. So far peace and security of South 
Asia have been adversely affected by the India-Paki- 
stan wars and India-China war. The Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan is a new complicating factor and also 


the large US naval presence in the Indian Ocean. 


The Chinese move into Tibet along with adventurism 
of Mao Tse-tung and Lin Biao has had its adverse 
impact on the'security of the subcontinent over the 
last' three decades 

While the threat to the subcontinent from the 
north-west is very often highlighted, the other two 
threats are not. In fact, while most of the invasions 
from the north-west got absorbed in the subcon- 
tinental culture, the invasion from the sea resulted 
in the colonisation of the subcontinent for two 
centuries. Till recently the Himalayas were a diffi- 
cult barrier to cross, but technology has now made 
them more easily penetrable as the 1962 war indi- 
cated. n 

Perceptions of security threats to nations of the 
subcontinent arise out of extra-regional as well as 
Let us first deal with extra- 
regional aspects. While there have been over .130 
instances of major acts, of inter-state and intra-state 


' violence since the Second World War, 120 of them 


took place in the developing world. In two-thirds 
of them there was either direct or indirect inter- 
vention by the great powers. According to studies 
by the Brookings Institute of US, between’ 1945 and 
1975 .there were 215 instances of demonstration of 
force without war by US and.195 instances by the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese talked of their right to 
punish Vietnam in 1979 and referred back to the 
exercise of similar right by them vis-a-vis India in 
1962. The interventionism of great powers thereby 


constitutes a major source of security threat—but `' 


not the only one—to the developing nations. 

There dre three categories of such threats. The 
first arises out of East-West confrontation and the 
super-powers and other nations treating the entire 
globe asa bipolar zero-sum game, 
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There is also ` 
the linkage thesis which links the behaviour- pattern | 
ofa super-power in the developing world to its ' 
nuclear strategit capability equation with the other . 


super-power and possession of a seven-ocean blue- 
water navy. The elites of super-powers who es- 
pouse such doctrines consider that nothing can 
happen in the developing world due to indigenous 
causation and every development therein has to be 
assessed with reference to-gains and set-backs to the 
two super-powers. This in turn results. in further 
moves in the region by a super-power to counter the 
.perceived advantage to the other super-power E 
through selective arms supplies, setting up military 
facilities, etc. This kind of super-power confront- 
ation exacerbates local terisions among mations and 
on some occasions escalates them into war. There 


. shave also been attempts to buy off, coerce and top- 


‘ple regimes in the developing world where in many 
nations there are no broad-based elite participations 
in the national decision-making and consequently ‘a 
change in the foreign-policy orientation could be 
brought about easily by the above means. 

The second category of threats relate to North- 
South conflict. Dedicated forces.for intervention— 
such as the Rapid Deployment Force—are raised 
mainly for intervention in the developing world. 
For effective deployment capability a network of 
facilities is sought to be developed. This in turn 
results in an action-reaction phenomenon ‘with the © 
other super-power and ,the nations in the region 
concerned. 

The third category of threat arises out ofthe 
developmental process in developing nations leading 
to internal fissures and conflicts and external inter- 
‘ventions in such.conflicts. As political consciousness 
develops in a developing nation very often theré are 
dissatisfactions among various sections and groups 
about distribution of developmental benefits, de- 
mand for greater autonomy within the state, recog- 


. nition of the status of language of minorities, etc. 


Sometimes strifes based on religious and even sec- 
toral differences and conflicts, between religious 
fundamentalists and those who are in favour of 
modernisation and secularism also occur. All these 
conflicts provide. opportunities for interventionism 
by external powers — both regional and extra- 
regional ~- the latter having greater resources at 
their disposal for interventions.  . 
. That leads us to perceptions of threats arising 
from within the region. There are fears about 
interventions of one nation in the internal affairs of 
another in terms of support to co-religionists, 
religious minorities and other minorities seeking 
autonómy and even seccession, and to political 
dissidents. The Kashmir issue is not treated as a 
territorial or boundary dispute but one questioning 
the basis of the Transfer of Power Act on the basis ' 
of religious affiliation. For India acceptance of any 
plebiscite based on the principle ‘of religion deter- 
mining: nationality (something analogous to the 
Zionist approach) 15° totally unacceptable as it 
would have very serious adverse. impact on the 
security of thé large Muslim minority in the country 
and shake the very foundation of the Indian state. 
This is the only issue that creates major security 
problems for the two countries. 

India has open borders with Nepal and Bhutan 
and no major issues with potentiality of violent con- 


flict with other countries of the region. While there 
are a number of other contentious issues to be resol- 
ved among the countries of the region, most of them 
are of a category that usually Obtain among coun- 
tries in various other regions of the world which 
are comparatively at peace. 

From the above analysis, the following logical 
conclusions could be derived. One of the major 
threats perceived in the region is interventionism 
of extra-regional powers in the affairs of the nations 
of the region. However, there is no commonly 
Shared perception on the nature and extent of 
threat posed by different extra-regional powers to 
the different countries of the region. A commonly 
shared threat perception will go a Jong way іп pro- 
moting common security interests in the region. Any 
attempt at involving an extra-regional power to 
countervail another nation within the region cannot 
but increase insecurity to all nations of the region. 
It is therefore essential that the nations of the 
region which are all members of the nonaligned 
movement reaffirm their commitment not to offer 
facilities or bases under any other name to extra- 
regionàl powers. 

It is absolutely necessary that all nations of the 
” region practice the Five Principles of Peaceful 
' Coexistence to promote peace and stability in the 
area, especially the principles of respect for territo- 
rial integrity and non-intervention in internal affairs 
of other nations. The first principle involves a 
commitment not to resort to use of force to alter 
the current borders — by whatever name they may 
be called — including line of control. The second 
principle involves non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other nations in the name of religion, not 
to speak of Janguages, common ethnicity, human 
rights, etc. Given the fraglities of the polities of 
the nations of the region, the common interest of 
all nations of the region demands scrupulous adher- 
ence to the policy of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of each other. Problems relating to religious 
minorities, language issue, demands for greater auto- 
nomy, etc, exist even among the developed nations, 
as exemplified by Quebec, Northern Ireland, the 
‚ Basque issue, etc. But the Western European 
` nations have adopted a policy of non-intervention 
since they are united in their perception of a 
common threat. 

Similarly, what is called for in the subcontinent 
is a common recognition that.the interventionlism 
of extra-regional powers poses a greater threat to 
our common security than our own petty squabbles. 
In India any perception of linkage ofa county of 
the subcontinent with extra-regional powers stirs up 
the historical memories of past instances of colla- 
boration between some of the Indian princes and 
extra-regional forces that led to invasions of India. 

A strategy for peace and security in the sub- 
continent should be based on these two pillars — 
namely, strict adherence to nonalignment and the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence. As analysed 
‚ above this requires greater interaction among the 
decision-making elites of the constituent nations and 
evolution of a common security perception. Let it 
be clear this is not an advocacy of a xenophobic 
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Middle Kingdom approach of no contact with the 
external world. India has always been open for 
interaction with the rest of the world. Nor will it 
mean a commonality of foreign policies or a bloc 
approach. Nor is there a need that the relation- 
ships of the countries of the region with extra- 
regional powers should be on an identical pattern. 
Since the region is a developing one and there is not 
enough surplus within the region to sustain optimum 
development, there has to be a flow of aid from 
outside. Even for acquisition of military hardware 
the countries may have to adopt differentiated poli- 
cies. There can be no interference in any of these 
aspects if the spirit of nonalignment is to prevail. 
The sole requirement is not to develop relationships 
with extra-regional powers that will be directed 
against any country within the subcontinent and 
that will give a leverage to extra-regional powers 
for intervention, in the region — direct and indirect, 
covert or overt. 

For this purpose just a no-war pact will not be 
enough, especially in view of the memories of 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact and the Panchsheel Agree- 
ment. These are cases in which a No-war Pact 
became a cover for preparations for war. What is 
therefore called for is a process which will include 
the no-war commitment in a larger framework of 
continuous interaction among the nations of the 
region at various levels and different sectors which 
will remove the causes of tension and distrust, pro- 
mote commonality of security perceptions and 
mutuality of economic interests. 

This will in turn need more extensive and inten- 
sive relationships in trade and transfer of techno- 
logy, freer ‘movements of people, and flow of 
information and greater cultural exchanges. The 
negative images of nations in the minds of their 
neighbours will have to be replaced by positive 
images. This is not going to be an easy task given 
the legacy of history and the different political and 
social systems — some democratic, others not; some 
secular and others theocratic, etc. However, there 
must be clear recognition that peace and security in 
South Asia cannot be achieved by a mere no-war 
pact without embedding it within the larger active 
process of promotion of peaceful coexistence. In 
this respect neither Nonalignment nor the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence should be ге- 
garded as an imposition by one state on any other 
but as common categorical imperatives for peace 
and stability in the region. 

Once the nations of the region liberate them- 
selves from mutual distrust, fears, and sibling-type 
rivalries and start looking at the global issues 
affecting their interests they are in a position to 
find a lot of common ground. The Law of the Sea, 
the North-South dialogue, international peace and 
security, New International Economic Order, New 
Information Order, technology transfers, interna- 
tional financial flows, Indian Ocean as a peace zone, 
nonalignment, anti-colonialism and anti-racism are 
issues on which there is considerable consensus 
among the nations of the region. 

This region contains three out of the first ten 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Dimensions of War on Poverty 


. | [ 
MALCOLM S. ADISESHIAH 


HE poor are always with us, said Jesus Christ, 

2000 years ago. In fact in his teaching and that 
of other religious leaders like the Buddha and 
Mahavira, there is a certain commendation , of 
poverty. Jesus in his Sermon on.the Mount blessed 
.the poor in spirit, and on another occasion spoke 
`of it being more difficult for a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to pass 
through a needle’s eye. Both Gautama and Vardha- 


mana gave up their rich, well-to-do, princely ways: 


of life and embraced poverty as a means of. attain- 
ing enliglitment and through the ages the beggar's 
bowl has received a certain sacredness and sanctity 
that has become part of our culture and civilisation. 
Through our history, our great religious leaders 
and reformers like Sankaracharya, Vivekananda, 
Ramakrishna, Ramana and Juhanon Mar Thoma 
embraced poverty voluntarily as the only means of 
developing their spiritual insights and diffusing the 
great religious truths as, they saw and perceived 
them. In our own times Gandhiji donned the, life 
of the poor peasant as a means of understanding 
his problems, serving him, and joining with him to 
fight for the liberation of himself and the country. 


This brief attempt to encapsule centuries of: 


human history. and; India’s own ‘special tradition 
brings out two important facets of poverty. First, 
that it is as old as man himself, and second, volun- 
tarily adopted, it has an ennobling quality. The 
poverty under reference here encompasses a style of 
living which is simple, meeting all the minimal phy- 
sical requirements of living, and which has either no 
access to or shuns ‘property and assets in any form, 
and allthe luxuries, ostentation and conspicuous 

.items of consumption that goes with riches and 

: affluence. And the poverty which is commended and 
demonstrated in their lives by our sages and saints 
is always е poverty which is voluntarily invited 
and accepted by: an individual or a group. 

The poverty that we are concerned with in this 
lecture however denies both these features, namely; 
the provision of minimum stand ards of living and/ 
or its voluntary acceptance as a way of life. 

What is the poverty we deal with in this lecture? 

We in India have adopted a. rather low and sparse 
level of living to define the poor in our country. 


Back in 1962, a group of economists and political 
leaders took an individual's food intake of 2400 
calories per day in rural areas ‘and 2100 calories. 


i ———A 
Dr. Adiseshiah, former Deputy Director-General of | .. 


UNESCO and former Vice-Chancellor of Madras Univer- 
sity, is now a nominated Member of Rajya Sabha. This 
contribution is the text, slightly abridged, of the Sixth. 
Juhanon Mar Thoma Memorial Lecture delivered by him 
in New Delhi on December 6, 1982. The lecture was 
under the auspices of the Madras Institute of Develop- | 
ment Studies, of which he was Director for seven years |. 
from 1971. à , 
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per day in urban areas as the indicator of not being ` 
poor. (The group comprised Prof. D.R. Gadgil, Dr. 
B.N. Ganguli, Dr. P.S. Lokanathan, М.В. Masani, ` 
Asoka Mehta, Pitambar Pant, Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, 4 
Shriman Nárayan and Annasaheb Sahasrabudhe.) 
All those whose food intake was below these norms 
were poor. They then proceeded to turn these 
calories into the appropriate quantities of cereals, 
pulses and sugar, milk, vegetables and oils, and 
using the prices then prevailing established a 
monthly expenditure of Rs 20 per person in the 
rural and Rs 25 per person in the urban areas as 
theline which separates the poor from the non- 
poor. Thus this per capita monthly expenditure (in., 
1960 prices) of Rs 20-25 has come to be established 
as the poverty line’. All those who are not able to 
spend this amount in a month are living in poverty. 

Certain features of this characterisation of the 
poor should be noted. First, the estimate of calo- s 
ries needed to keep alive varies to a certain extent 
in accordance with the differing views of different : 
nutritionists. Thus, some have used the figure of 
2250 calories per day, others 2100 calories plus: 55 
grams of protein per day and so on, and each of 
these gives a slightly different money figure. Second, 
what is common to' all: of these variations ‚is that 
they vary around a few points this way or that, but 
all of them just provide for keeping body and soul. 
alive. In other words, they cannot be called a 
minimum standard of life, they are rather a means 
of bare living. This was recognised'by the Planning 


, Commission itself when it accepted the Rs 20-25 


monthly expenditure per person, but in doing so 
said that a balanced diet would cost: Rs 35 ‘which 
“1з by no means a high standard", which it how- 
ever rejected because it felt that we as a country 
cannot afford it?, MERGE SN. 
And so, using this standard worked out in 1962, 


-our Sixth, Five-Year’ Plan states -that the above 
"poverty line in 1979-80 prices becomes Rs 76 in 


rural areas and Rs 88 in urban areas and that on 
this basis 50.82 per cent of our fellow country men 
and women living in rural areas aré not able to 
spend Rs 76 a month and 38.19 per cent of our 
people living in urban areas are not able to spend" 
Rs 88 а month. In other words, out of a total, of 
654 million people living in our country, 317 million 
men, women and children are living in poverty.? 
These 317 million persons live-at various levels . 
of poverty. There are the extreme destitutes who 
are spending between Rs 0-15 per person per month 


-who are 3.5 million in rural areas and 0.2 million, 


in urban areas. In the next level are 16 million 


' people in rural and one million in urban areas who . 
' spend Rs 15-21 per person per month. The third - 


level from the bottom comprises 43 million persons . 
An rural and 5 million persons in urban areas who: 
spend Rs 21-28 per person per month. The fourth 


1 
n 


`> action to remove povertywhich we shall deal with 'are.at work, but are’ not able to earn enough for * 
them: and their families to live at a minimum level 


i 


i 
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level includes 56 million persons іп rural and 26 ‘per person compared to 25 to 35 metrés per head’: 


|; million in urban areas, spending Rs' 28-34 per -consumed by the top 30 per cent of society." 


person per month in rural and Rs: 28-43 in 
areas. These four groups of destitutes number less 


rban ' 


What: causes! this poverty? ‘The most common 
causes for poverty are seen in the nature of occupa- 


than 200 million and the balance of 120 million are, , tions listed above as pursued by the ‘people who are 
, poor but not destitute. When it comes to policy and. living in poverty. It will be seen that all the poor 


7- Jater, this disaggregatiun of the poor into the severe 


destitutes, other destitutes and poor will’ be. impor- : 


tant^. 


One further consideration on this issue of what’ (unlike the poor in the United States or Europe. . 


or stàndard. This is something that. is special about 
the poor in India and other developing countries, 


is poverty in India and how many of our people "When the poor in the industrialised countries are. 


live in poverty: And that is,what makes poverty | unemployed in the full and real sense of the word, . 
unbearable is that it coexists with affluence. Poverty: during the period of their unemployment they are ' 


of the abject kind that we have in India as noted covered by the governments' ünemployment benéfit 
aboveis inhuman. But the poverty of the many., scheme. In India full-time unemployment is almost 
existing alongside of riches.of the few is inequality unknown. It is officially established at less than 1.7 
amounting to inequity. Government, reports that, per cent of our work force (compared to the 10 per 


in 1977-78 the bottom 50 per cent consumed 29 per 
cent of all goods and services in the country, while 
the top. 30 per cent consumed 52 per cent, the 


cent common in France, Britain and the US), be- 
cause in the absence of unemployment benefit, our, 


people cannot afford to be full-time unemployed - ' 


bottom- 10 per cent consumed 3.5 per cent while the as then they will simply starve and’ die. And so 


. top 10 per cent consumed 26 per cent. The Resetve: everyone is at some work, if it be-only digging bar- ` 


. Bank of India surveys every 10 years the distribu- 


к 


- farmers (each farming less than 2 'hectares) con- 


\ 


ren earth for some dry roots for food. Our poor аге 


{ tion of assets in rural areas. It reports that. the the working poor, but their work does not lead to 


bottom 10.per cent of rural society owned 0.1 per ‘gainful employment, and: so our poor are people 


cent of rural assets in 1961 and the same 0.1 per: 
cent іп 1971, and that the next 30 per. cent which 


who are under-employed or are in disguised’ unemp- : 
loyment. Under-employment or disguised unemploy- 


owned 2.5 per cent of all assets'in 1961 lost out and ment, involves a person working either at less than 


‘had only.2 per cent in 1971. The top 30 per cent: his 


full ‘capacity or being paid at much less than 


increased their already large share from 79 per: what he. should, even if he works at full capacity. 
"cent of all rural property in 1961 to 82 per cent in .'Poverty is caused Бу, under-employment and dis- 
1971. It. also reports ‘that ‘small and .marginal | guised unemployment of our workers, particularly 


Y 


"m 


in the rural areas and urban slums. 


stitute 73 per cent of all farmers but cultivate `' This is seen in the fact that of the 240 million’ 


. only 23 per cent of land, while large farmers 


(operating over 10 hectares) are only 3 per cent of ' totally unemployed (which is the 1.7 per cent refer- ` 


farmers but cultivate 26 per cent of all land5. This 


persons in our work force in: 1980, 4.1 million were 


red to earlier), 168 million had stable employment 


inequality in property.and land ownership leads to . (70 per cent of the work force) including 130 million 


some (the'rich few) being able to have ʻa large and.: being: self. employed, and 67.9 million were casual . 


growing income and others (the poor majority) workers’. The Sixth Plan estimates that severe under- 


. having a low and declining income. Inequality 
~ feeds and enlarges: the area of our poverty. БУИ 


employment and disguised unemployment amounted 
‘in 1980 to the. equivalent of 20.74 million unemp- 


Who then are these. poor? What is it that they ‘loyed. RES 
‚ are doing? In the rural areas, where 80 per cent of '- , All the workers, whether in stable or casual emp- 
. them live, they are composed of (a) agricultural: loyment, except for those working in manufacturing 
labourers who are'usually landless, working for,a industries and who are unionised, receive sub- 
wage, and constitute over half of ће 260 million ,standard wages. The National Minimum Wage Act 


‘men, women and children who are the rural poor, 


enacted in 1948 was left to the State Governments: 


`, (b) small and marginal cultivators who are about, for its execution and the Sixth Plan on this makes 


р 


5 


35 per cent of the rural ‘poor, and (c) handloom 


the understatement that “slow coverage of new 


weavers, construction workers, blacksmiths, carpen- . employment,, delay in periodical revisions of the 
ters, potters,’ tanners, cobblers, craftsmen and- minimum rates.fixed under the Act, and ineffective 


fishermen, who together, make up thé remaining 12 
per cent of the rural poor. In urban areas the poor 
` people number 57 million men, women and children 
who are (a).construction workers; (b) the self-emp- 
loyed (с) wage- worker in petty production trade 


enforcement of the existing provisions" have char- 
acterised its execution ог rather non-execution. In 
the rural areas there are no minimum wages and 
where one exists, it is not observed by. the employer. 
This is one of, the major reasons ‘for the under- 


‘and services, (d) domestic servants and (e) the “employment and poverty of our workers working 


. unemployed$. The. poor: are mainly from е. 


in agriculture and in the non-organised sector. Even 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and other: . when the wages are revised in money terms, they do 
backward classes, they are illiterate, they have poor, not keep up with the rise in prices, so that real wages 


health and difficult access to public health facilities, fall. In my State, Tamilnadu, a-study on agricultural . 


live in huts or urban slums, and their consumption wages shows that while money wages rose from 100 
of cloth has been worked out at an'annual 3 metres in 1951-52 to 225 ш. 1973-74, real wages declined 


\ 
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from 100 to 71 in that period.? 

In so explaining the cause for poverty stemming 
from under-employment, it is interesting (and 
depressing) to see that the share of our work force 
in agriculture has been static for over 60 years. 
Seventy three per cent of our workers were working 
in agriculture in 1921, 73 per cent in 1961, and 73.8 
in 1978. In industry about 9 10 per cent of our 
work force has been engaged ever since we became 
independent 30 years ago. Оп the question 
whether agriculture is creating under-employment 
and adding to people’s poverty, opinion is divided. 
There are those, including an important political 
party, who believe that the increasing pressure of 
labour on the agriculture sector is making for more 
and more under-employment of the workers and for 
poverty caused by the low and falling wages received 
by labour. They advocate moving workers out of 
agriculture to other occupations. On the other hand, 
there are others who believe that agriculture is not 
suffering from over-employment. If the number of 
workers employed per hectare in Indian agriculture 
is compared with the number of workers and their 
higher wages and productivity per person in Thai- 
land, Philippines and Japan, it will be seen that our 
agriculture has still further employment capacity 
and possibility of increasing productivity and 
wages.!! I Belong to this latter school. 

To other cause for our poverty and poor employ- 
ment record is that though we have invested 
Rs 2,77,189 crores in agriculture and industry!? since 
we began planning after our Independence three 
decades ago, our investments have been so capital- 
intensive that adequate employment has not been 
created. The Draft Five-Year Plan 1978-83 expressed 
this problem of paucity of employment generation 
despite the large amount of capital invested in the 
mining and manufacturing sectors as follows: “In- 
vestment and output have grown at a high rate but 
the production mix and the technology mix have 
been so capital-intensive that employment did not 
grow pari passu. Between 1961 and 1976, for exam- 
ple, in the modern factory sector, investment in- 
creased 139 per cent and output 161 per cent, but 
employment increased only 71 per cent. Therefore, 
employment per unit of gross output decreased by 
34 per cent and employment per unit of capital 
declined by 28 per cent. Recorded employment in 
the organised sector (including all plantations, 
mines, manufacturing, utilities, public services and 
all reporting units in trade and transport) absorbs 
just about 11 per cent of the current annual increase 
in the labour force, the remaining 89 per cent of 
the annual increase in the labour force of about 
4.45 million young workers are forced to hang on, 
for some livelihood, either to agriculture or some 
other small unit activity (in units with less than 10 
workers)". 

This dem to increase capital and reduce the lab- 
our employed is also beginning to occur in some of 
the agricultural areas of our country. In Haryana, 
Punjab and Western UP, where agricultural pro- 
duction is heavily tractorised, employment of agri- 
cultural labourers is declining. Whether this decline 
is due to the scarcity of labour in these States which 
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according to the employing farmers is leading them 
to use tractors, threshers and other capital intensive 
and labour-saving techniques, or whether the use 
of these capital-intensive means of production are 
throwing labour out of work is still in dispute. 
But what is not in dispute is that our style of eco- 
nomic growth has not been one that has made for 
employing gainfully our growing population and 
work force. Е 

And to this should be added another facet of 
inequality which has made for poverty, and that is 
that the share of the national income which accrues 
to workers who belong to the lower 40-60 per cent 
of society has over the three decades stagnated 
and more recently declined, while the share of the 
employers, large farmers and the professional 
classes has increased. This is demonstrated in the 
consumption expenditure of the two groups referred 
to earlier. And the factors operating behind this 
serious social and personal inequality include (a) 
inequality in ownership of land, industrial assets 
and housing which leads to some earning property 
incomes and being rich and others having no pro- 
perty of any kind, depending for their income on 
sale of their labour which is usually at low levels,!3.. 
(b) inflation which leads to increase in the value of 
property and the incomes derived from property, 
while the same inflation raises the prices of essential 
goods, which the poor majority consumes and so 
lowers the already low living levels of the 40-60 per 
cent of our fellow men, women and children living 
in poverty, and (c) the growing unreported eco- 
nomy, which is a term that I prefer to the more 
popular terms, black money and black incomes and 
black wealth, because of its racist overtones. The 
last time there was an official reckoning of how 
much money and wealth there is in this unreported 
sector, the illegal sector of our economy, was by a 
British economist, Nick Kaldor, in 1953-54, who 
estimated it at that time at Rs. 600 crores; the 
Direct Taxation Enquiry (Wanchoo) Committee 
estimated it at Rs. 1400 crores a decade and a half 
later in 1968-69, after which economists have esti-. 
mated it at Rs. 8098 crores ten years later in 
1976-77, and at Rs. 46,867 crores in 1978-79 — 
which means that the unreported illegal economy is 
estimated to have grown from 6 per cent of our 
national income in 1953-54 to about 50 per cent of 
our national income today4. 

There is a difference of opinion about the precise 
size of the unreported and illegal economy. But. 
that it is growing rapidly like a cholera germ thrown 
in water, and that it is generating new incomes and 
new wealth at higher and higher rates, there is 
general agreement. What we are here concerned 
with is that this illegal sector causes poverty for the 
majority. The few who are in it conceal their 
wealth by investing it illegally or semi-illegally in 
shares, property, gold and silver, and spending it 
on travel, high-fee schooling, ostentatious living, 
five-star culture, charities and donations, and elec- 
tion financing. All this involves transferring money 
and resources from the poor to the rich, thus 
widening the circle of poor people in the coun- 
try. 


THE fight against poverty, the programme to give 
the majority of our people living in poverty a decent 
standard of living, has two dimensions. The first 
and immediate dimension is relief. The second is 
the eradication of the root causes of poverty. 

The immediate task is to relieve the poor people 
from the consequences and facets of poverty that 
they suffer from — namely inadequate food expres- 
sed in under-nourishment and malnutrition, lack of 
housing, unprotected drinking water, insufficient 
clothing, ill health, illiteracy and lack of education 
facilities and deterioration of the environment — 
гига] and urban. The relief programme is some- 
thing which all of us who belong to the non-poor 
category can engage in and is a first charge on the 
Christian church in the country. Probably the best 
course is for us to join and support what is called 
the Government’s Minimum Needs Programme. 
For the Sixth Plan 1980-85, Rs 5800 crores have 
been set aside which is about double what was pro- 
vided in the previous five years (a) to enrol 
95 per cent of lower primary school age children 
and 50 per cent of upper primary age students and 
make about half of the adult illiterates (50 million) 
in the 15-35 years group literate, (b) to provide one 
community health volunteer for every village, one 
sub-centre for every 5000 people, one PHC for 
every 30,000 people and one community health 
centre for one CD block, (c) to provide protected 
drinking water to all 1.90 lakh villages which have 
no assured source or which have endemic water- 
borne diseases, (d) to electrify 40 per cent of all 
villages, (e) to provide slum improvement facilities, 
that is, water supply, drains, streets, community 
latrines and street lighting to 10 million slum 
dwellers (of the 33 million), (f) to allot house sites 
to the 6.8 million families needing housing and pro- 
vide 3.6 million with assistance for the construction 
of houses and huts, (g) to bring under the special 
nutrition programme an additional five million 
children and 5,00,000 pregnant and nursing 
mothers, and (h) to provide 20,000 villages (out of 
40,000) with all-weather roads. In addition, the 
public distribution network which had 2.5 lakh fair- 
price shops will have during the Sixth Plan 35 lakh 
shops through which essential commodities at con- 
trolled prices are provided, of foodgrains, sugar, 
edible oils, soft coke, kerosene, controlled cloth, 
tea, matches, soap, and note-books. One of the 
tasks that need to be performed in this vast pro- 
gramme, is for each village and town to have a 
group of non-officials, and here the local church 
can play а leading role, to see that these provisions 
of the minimum needs programme reach the poor 
people, and are not misappropriated by unscru- 
pulous middlemen and traders or corrupt officials. 

Still in-the broad area of relief of poverty, but 
at a second higher level of relief, should be classed 
all Government programmes and plans to generate 
gainful employment. These include: (a) the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
which will assist 3000 of the poorest families out 
of the 12,000 poor families living in each of our 
5000 blocks, 2000 through agriculture, 500 through 
village and cottage industries and 500 in the services 
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sector with the annual Rs 5-8 lakhs for each block 
plus Rs 5 lakhs of bank credit. This programme is 
going well in the first two years of the current Plan, 
helping over 27 lakh families each year, though the 
funds are proving inadequate; (b) the National 
Rural Employment Programme (NREP) which the 
Union and State Government are operating on a 
50:50 basis, under which 300-400 million man-days 
of employment is to be generated each year through 
the creation of durable assets such as social forestry, 
pasture development, soil and water conservation, 
irrigation, flood protection and drainage, field 
channels in irrigation command areas, construction 
and improvement of village tanks and ponds, school 
and dispensary buildings, and works to improve 
village roads, sanitation and hygiene. This pro- 
gramme is meant for the rural poor who are with- 
out any assets and need to be provided with wage 
'employment. About half the wages are paid in 
foodgrain (2 kg) and the rest in cash. ` Under this 
programme in the first Plan year, 1980-81, 
326.5 million man-days of employment was gene- 
rated, but in the next year 1981-82 it declined to 
30 million man-days and only three lakh tonnes of 
foodgrains were given as wages. I am afraid that 
with the very poor monsoon and .widespread 
drought (and floods in some areas) this year, this 
poverty relief programme will once more be 
seriously hampered this year; (c) the special com- 
ponent plan under which 10 per cent of the NREP 
is allocated for families belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes, particularly for their drinking water wells, 
community irrigation schemes and house sites 
and housing. This programme is going well; (d) the 
special area programme which is for the hill and 
tribal areas in Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kerala, North-Eastern States and West Bengal for 
which Rs 1370 crores have been provided. The 
programme has started rather slowly, too much 
-time being spent on its planning; (g) other employ- 
ment-generating programmes are addressed to those 
‘who have some small assets, like small and margi- 
nal farmers who are 73 per cent of our farmers as 
noted earlier, the 557 drought-prone blocks spread 
over 74 districts in the country, the desert develop- 
ment programme and the command area develop- 
ment programme. "Thess programmes are meeting 
with various problems and bottlenecks; (h) and 
finally there are animal husbandry, the cottage and 
village industries covering Khadi and village 
industries, handloom, sericulture, handicraftt, coir 
industry, etc, which are self-employment pro- 
- grammes to which is attached a new programme, the 
scheme of training Youth for Self-Employment 
under which three lakh rural youth have been 
trained for self-employment. 

In all programmes where wage employment is 
created, it is essential that minimum wages be legis- 
lated in every State and that the minimum wages be 
linked to the consumer price index for agricultural 
workers. But above all there is need for both stren- 
gthening the enforcement machinery and the invol- 
vement of rural workers' organisations in the imple- 
mentation of the legislation. At present, there is 
wide disagreement among the States about the 
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Union Government enacting a minimum wages 
model Act, and as the Legislatures and Govern- 
ments have a strong large farmers’ lobby, there is 
need for the others who are in a numerical majority 
to mount a campaign to see that a minimum wages 
bill is enacted and really and fully given effect to. 


All these latter programmes are reported to have. 


created an additional 10 lakh jobs during the first 
'two yedrs of the Plan and of producing assets of 
over Rs. 400 lakhs in that period!5, At-this second 
level of relief of poverty through IRDP, NREP, and 
the other three sets of programmes, the accomplish- 
ments are mixed, and here again it is. necessary for 
non-official groups to watch these programmes and 
‘participate in them and ensure that the benefits and 
. programmes legislated for the poor reach the poor. 

A third level to fight poverty which goes beyond 
relief of poverty in aiming to reduce inequalities is 
the tax system, under which those with large in- 
comes and property are taxed at progressively 

higher rates and the’ proceeds cf the taxes used both 
for relief of poverty and creating assets which the 
poor can own. Here our record is not a happy one. 
At the time of Independence our direct taxes (which 
are paid by the well-to-do) were 52.7 per cent and in- 
direct taxes (which are paid in the main by the poor) 
were 47.3 per cent of all’ tax revenues. ' Today the 
position is reversed, with the direct taxes on income 
and property of the well-to-do contributing 25 per 
cent and indireet taxes on commodities paid mainly 
by the poor (indirect taxes like medicine coated 
| with sugar are hidden in the price of tea, cloth, 
matches, sugar, kerosene, etc., and are paid by all 
‘and as the majority are poor, are paid in the main 
by the poor) contribute 75 per cent of total tax 
revenues. 
Concessions, over 35 ofthe largest firms who make 
a net profit of Rs 10.4 to 5,283 lakhs a year do not 
pay any taxi9. Third, the Government states that it 
is afraid of raising any furthez income-tax, corpora- 
tion tax, wealth tax and gift tax, because it will only 
increase the growing tax dodging and the illegal 
economy of the country?’. It is therefore with a deal 
of regret that I conclude that our tax system, while 
raising resources to finance the relief programmes 
for the poor, raises those resources mainly from the 
poor themselves, It is a case of heads I win, tails 
you lose, what is given with one hand being taken 
away with the other. 

The second dimension of the fight against poverty 
—which is the cure of poverty—is:to put some asset, 
some property in the hands of those who are poor 
today. ` Тһе first such asset which the rural poor 
should have is land. Неге the record of our land 
reform and distribution programme is poor. First 
we have diluted the land ceilings legislation and 


made it so difficult to operate—by the provision that ' 


any land acquired by the state for distribution to 
the poor should be compensated at the full market 
rate, and by allowing the right of judicial appeal 
which is blocking over 2,00,000.land acquisition 
cases—that oüt of 22 million potential surplus acres, 
only 41 lakh acres have been declared surplus, 26.5 
lakh acres taken possession of and 18.3 lakh acres 
‘distributed to 13.22 lakh beneficiaries. 
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Second, under the scheme of various tax . 


I agree with. 


the economists who point out that if all land above 
a certain ceiling of say 20 acres was available for 
distribution, it can be distributed either to the 
landless agriculturàl labourers giving them each an 
average of 2-3 acres, or the small and marginal cul- 
tivators giving them each the same additional land. 
In either case, there will be about m million poor 
persons left out}. 

This is true, but this is not a reason for not 
honestly implementing the land ‘ceiling legislation 
and helping over half of the poor. The Govern- 
ment proposes in the Sixth Plan that it will aim at 
distributing five per cent of the declared surplus 
land. A distinguished economist ih a recent study 
shows that if this is really carried out, it. will mean 


' rédistribution of 57 lakh hectares, which is eight 
'-times the 6.79 lakh hectares that has been distri- 


buted ‘so far in over three decades since we attained 
Independence!?. Let us insist on this target of the 
Sixth Plan on land distribution being carried out 
and the distributed land to be consolidated in co- 
operatives and to that extent we would in part be 
reducing poverty. 

` Other ways of placing some asset in the hands of 
the poor house-holds is through the cooperative 
animal husbandry and dairy development program- 
mes which will place cattle in each household, and 
through the cottage small industries programmes 
which will in cooperatives of the members make 
some machines and technological tools available to 
the households. This should be an adjunct to the 
self-employment programmes whereby each poor 
household is provided with some income-earning 
asset. This will also be applicable to the urban 
poor. , 

In thus fighting poverty, the Government states 
that it aims to bring 100 million persons now living 
in poverty out of poverty during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan — reducing our poverty percentage from 
48 per cent to 30 per cent of the population. This is 
a good objective but will, not be attained at 


, three preconditions.. 


First, the assets distribution in ownership of land, 
cattle; equipment and machinery as set forth above 
should be fully and faithfully implemented on a co- 
operative basis, and the present loopholes in the 
Jand reform, legislation through which whole troops 
of elephants are walking out should be closed. 

Second, it is important that those wlio are the 
most destitute, the bottom 20 per cent of the poor 
people, should be helped first. Earlier, the five levels 
of poverty and destitution were referred to., Little 
purpose will be served by pulling up above the 

poverty level the top 20 per cent of the people living 
in poverty. Absolute priority should be given to 
pulling up out of poverty those living in dire 
destitution. 

Finally, the success of this programme to , fight 
and win the war against poverty should be waged 
by the poor themselves. This means that it is the 
poor who should organise themselves to fight for 
their rights — the rights which have been legislated 
for them by Parliament the state legislatures — the 


, right to water, to HYV seeds, to fertilisers, to bank 


credit, to animal husbandry, to small and cottage 


ы. 


industry, to the distribution of surplus land — all of 
which are now being diverted for their own benefit 
by the rural tich, by the big and medium landlords . 
' and traders. This organisation of the poor by the 
poor is the key instrument to fight poverty, to ' 
relieve it, ameliorate it and eradicate it. The Draft 
Five-Year Plan 1978-83 suggested this innovation, 
and the Ministry of Rural Development has now 


- circularised all the States that the IRDP and NREP ' 


programmes should be used to bring together 
groups of assisted families to ensure that the bene- 
fits of these programmes reach the poor. Men and 
women of good will can use their organisations of 
agricultural extension, rural reconstruction, adult 
literacy and non-formal education and religious' 
gatherings in facilitating the poor in. organising 
themselves to fight against poverty, inequality and 
injustice. 

I believe that, our joining in such a fighting 
crusade against poverty in all its forms and mani-, 
festations would be a practical and worthy tribute 
to that Metropolitan and Man of the Poor, 
‚От. Juhanon Mar Thoma. 
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South Asia ( from p. 13) 


populous nations of the world and three out of six 
most populous developing countries. Consequently 
in the struggle for the emancipation of the down- 
trodden humanity, the strength and development of 
these countries of the subcontinent will play a 
crucial role. Hence in India we consider — and we 
have publicly proclaimed that — that the separate 
identity, the strength and prosperity of all nations 





' of the subcontinent and particularly of Pakistan 
: and Bangladésh are vital to our interests and to the 


‘interests of the emancipation of the erstwhile colo- 
nial people. We, on the other hand, expect that 
Pakistan and Bangladesh will reciprocate the senti- 
ments and regard the consolidation of India, its 
strength and prosperity to be in their vital interests. 
If the nations of the subcontinent will develop this 


.common perception, peace, stability and security 
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USSR 60 


TAPAN DAS 


Te formation of USSR on December 30, 1922 as 

a Single multinational state on the basis of the 
constituent republics’ sovereignty and full equality 
and the subsequent stupendous transformation of 
Tsarist Russia — once described as “the prison 
house of nations”—during the last six decades have 
become an epic in man’s endeavour for an equitable 
social order. 

This progress has been registered in every sector 
of the far-flung USSR with its more than 100 
nations, nationalities and ethnic groups speaking as 
many as 130 languages and holding different religious 

eliefs. 

The Soviet achievements in the spheres of eco- 
nomy, education, art and culture are spectacular, 
especially in the background of conditions which 
existed under Tsarist rule before the October 
Revolution in 1917. In Russia at the time of the 
October Revolution there were such developed and 
industrialised nations as Russians, Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians and Armenians, side by side with 
others like the Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kazakhs and Tatars 
who were backward. In a vast area inhabited by 
Turkmens and Kirghizs life was governed by 
patriarchal-feudal relations. There were also ethnic 
groups and national minorities such as Chukchis, 
Evenks, Yakuts and Nenets who led a nomadic life 
and had not even developed into nationalities. 
Many of these nations, nationalities and ethnic 
groups were constantly afflicted by religious and 
national feuds. More often than not, Tsarist rulers 
took active part in inciting and fanning these 
conflicts. 

About 71.6 per cent of Tsarist Russia’s popula- 
tion aged between 9 to 49 was illiterate. The per- 
centage of illiteracy was particularly high in Central 
Asia. Rate of unemployment among the able- 
bodied population was alarmingly high. The con- 
dition of women was really pitiful. In Central Asia, 
purdah (veil) was strictly observed and polygamy 
was rampant. According to one estimate, in Tsarist 
Russia 55 per cent of women were household 
servants. _ 

In contrast, the 1970s alone saw real per-capita 
income of the population going up by 50 per cent 
in USSR. The Soviet national income has grown 
by 100 times during the last six decades. And this 
is accompained by the total eradication of illiteracy, 
unemployment and poverty. Not merely legal 
guarantee but actual ensuring of free education, 
medical aid, disability and old-age pension benefits, 
adequate housing facilities, maternity and child- 
care benefits, recreational facilities free and at a 
low cost to all Soviet citizens irrespective of social 
and financial status mark out the socialist system 
from the so-called Western democracies with their 
worsening conditions of the working people. 

In terms of industrial and economic strength, 
USSR is today second to only USA in the world. In 
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fact, in the production of steel, oil, gas and many 
other raw materials, USSR today ranks first in the 
world. And this is to be seen in the background of 
the fact that in World War IL it lost more than 30 
per cent of its national wealth and two crore human 
lives. As against its share of less than one per cent 
in the world’s industria] production in 1922, that 
country's industry now churns out 22 per cent of 
the world's output. 

In India even under British Raj, our foremost 
national leaders, including Tilak, Gandhi, Nehru, 
Subhash Chandra Bose and Rabindranath Tagore, 
were impressed by the Soviet success in the solution 
ofthe nationalities question, removal of poverty, 
hunger, backwardness and illiteracy. It is not 
difficult to see why the British authorities banned 
Tagore's Letters from Russia, written in the thirties. 
Jawaharlal Nehru described the Soviet successes in 
solving many problems which are common to India 
also as “rapid and astounding”. These are “‘interest- 
ing and instructive” and have *so many lessons to 
teach us,” he affirmed. 

Today, when India and many other developing 
countries are trying to overcome the consequences 
of colonial exploration, it is rewarding to make, an 
Objective study of the Soviet experience. This is 
referred on the face for we are an an Asian people, 
and three-fourths of USSR lies in Asia. Many of 
the problems that were faced by USSR in the early 
years of its formation are not much dissimilar to 
those which we faced under colonial rule and also 
are facing in today’s multi-lingual and multi-reli- 
gious India. 

While it is true that the Soviet methods in solving 
all those complex problems cannot be mechanically 
adapted to India, we have much to learn from the 
remarkable progress made by USSR in establishing 
equality between men and women irrespective of 
race, language, social status and religious beliefs, 
and especially the impressive and rapid changes in 
the primitively backward Central Asia and in such 
outlying regions as Soviet far North and Siberia 
where people even in the early 20th century lived in 
the Neolithic age. 

The Indian National Congress under the presi- 
dentship of Subhas Chandra Bose set up in 1938 a 
“National Plaining Committee?’ of which Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was Chairman. Speaking about its aim, 
Subhash Chandra Bose cited the Soviet example and 
commended the Soviet successes in speedily liquidat- 
ing‘ ignorance and poverty, and urged India to 
follow the same path. 

It is not surprising that independent India’s first 
Prime Minister formulated the policy of planning 
and called for a planned economy for India’s rapid 
industrialisation in order to achieve the goal of 
self-reliance and to make political freedom secure. 
The success that India has achieved through the 
implementation of five Five-Year Plans so far — 
despite drawbacks and shortcomings — are indeed a 
tribute to Nehru's sagacity. The efficacy or plan- 
ning and planned economy which is being more and 
more recognised all over the world only underlines 
the brilliant perspicacity of Lenin who was the first 
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in the world to enunciate the policy of planning. 

Closely linked with planning are also such ques-, 
tions as eradication of unemployment, 
illiteracy, progress of women, art and culture and 
overcoming of religious, caste, regional and chau- 
vinistic feelings. As the Soviet experience has shown, 
these problems cannot be solved without an integ- 
rated economic planning which takes into account 
the interests of all peoples and: regions irrespective 
of their number, size resources and importance’ vis- 
a-vis the country as a whole. ү” 

At atime when wein India face the problems 
of regionalism and secessionism, one cannot but 
turn to the Soviet experience. Through harmonious 
development of all regions and laying of special 
Stress on the all-round development of backward 
areas in order to remove the gap between the deve- 
loped and backward regions, the entire Soviet people 
have been imbued with a spirit of mutual trust, 
solidarity and integration. 

Very few would . dispute that epoch-making' 


changes have taken place in the peripheral regions’ 


which were reduced to virtual appendages of Tsarist 
Russia. These areas were inhabited by non-Russian 
nationalities which accounted for 57 per cent of the 
population in 1917. All these areas and people have 
since made giant strides. · Following Marx’s dictum 
that “по nation can'be free if it oppresses other 
nations", the new Soviet Government ‘under Lenin’s 
directives ended all national privileges and restric- 
tions and granted equality and the right of self- 
determination to all the nationalities, national 
minorities and ethnic groups and even the right of 
secession to the Union republics. 

Central Asian regions which before 1917 were 
merely agrarian appendages of Russia's industrially 
advanced centres and had to import even primitive 
hand-ploughs from other countries now have most 
modern and sophisticated industries which export 
their products to such advanced countries as UK, 
France, FRG, Japan and Canada. One cannot but 
marvel at the “Central Asian miracle" which has 
enabled Tajikistan to increase its industrial output 


‘since 1917 by 545-fold, Kirghizia — 360-fold and 


Kazakhstan — 250-fold. While Kirghizia, which had. 
no electricity before 1917 now ranks top among the 

epublics in, per- capita power generation, Tajikistan 
which did not have a single industrial plant now 
has as many as 400. 

The fast levelling up of imbalances and develop- 
mental disparities between the erstwhile backward . 
régions and: advanced areas has convinced. the 
people of backward regions that but for generous 
assistance of developed peoples and areas and 
friendly cooperation based on mutual trust among 
all the peoples they would not have been able to 
achieve such vast progress as they have made in 
six decades. Herein lies the strength of the, unity of 
the peoples of USSR and also the immutability of 
the success of USSR’s nationalities policy. This 
policy taking into account all the national specifics, 
conditions of different regions, systems, religious 


‚аңа other feelings, has only resulted in the enrich- 


ment of patriotic and at the same time internationa- 
list spirit of the entire Soviet people. 
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poverty, 
- thrown up by the nationalities policy, Compare this 


Not formal. 


legal equality, but actual attainment of'equal oppor- 


:tunities by all in every sphere of life has convinced: 


every Soviet citizen about the long-term gains 
with the miserable conditions of blacks and 'racial' 
minorities in USA and South Africa, sufferings of 
the Irish people, Corsicans and Bretons in France, 
Basques, Catalans and Galicians in Spain and the 
conflicts between different linguistic groups — aris- 
ing out of uneven economic conditions, racial dis- 
‘crimination and denial of basic human rights. 

Some other significant aspects of the Soviet ex- 
perience are the removal of illiteracy and creation 
ofalink language. It was in the Soviet period that 
as many as 43 nations and nationalities have deve- 
loped their own written languages. Kirghiz, Daghes- 
tan and Siberian people who had no language of 
their own before 1917 have today poets like Chinghiz 
Aitamotov (Kirghiz) and Rasul Gamzatov (Avar- 
Daghestan) and Yuri Rytkheu (Chukchi-Siberia) 
whose works are as popular all over USSR as those 
of other old and contemporary Russian poets and 
writers. Soviet Literature is published in as many as 
76 languages of USSR. Thus, the Chukchi (popula- 
tion 14,000) writer Yuri Rytkheu is read by millions 
of Soviet peoples. , Similarly, the patriarchal-tribal 
art, culturé and education of the people of Soviet 
North is today flourishing in the same manner as 
'those of other formerly developed Republics. 

In a sense a distinct Soviet culture has emerged in 
USSR by incorporating the valuable features and 
traditions of the cultures of different peoples. While 
this ha$ made each nation feel proud of its distinc- 


tive culture, it has also made possible the assimila- 


'tion of the best of all cultures into one which is 
all-Soviet in character. The canard of “Russifica- 
tion" in the sphere, of language is exposed by the 
fact that, according to the 1979 census, 93.1 per cent 
of the Soviet population use the language of their 
respective nationality. as their mother-tongue. 
Noteworthy also is the advance registered by 
Soviet women, especially those of the Central Asian 
republics where society was governed by patriarchal- 
feudal relations, Women were kept in purdah and 
seclusion, deprived of all rights which men enjoyed. 
Women have been emancipated from age-old super- 
stitions and social taboos enabling them to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with men in every sector of 
nation-building. Women noW constitute 40 per cent 


' of the work force in the Central Asian republics. 


Equally noteworthy is the fact that the percentage 
of women is particularly high among doctors, 
nurses, teachérs, scientists and research workers. 
Not only that, more than 25 per cent of able-bodied 
women are today employed and also enjoy, in full 
conformity with ILO conveniion, the privilege of 


‘equal remuneration as men. ` | 
: , To understand the significance of what is called 


oviet democracy, one has to note the change in the 
national-state structure of USSR during the last six 
decades. While in 1922 there were only four, Union 
Republics, 13 Autonomous Republics, and 16 Auto- 
nomous Regions there are now as many as 15 Union 


` republics, 20 Autonomous Republics, eight Auto- 


(Continned on page 30) 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Fate of Tagore's Dream 
DEBIDAS ROY ж. 


Tq initiation of the Sriniketan programme of 

rural development by Rabindranath Tagore in 
1922 is considered ‘a landmark in the history of 
experiments in rural reconstruction in India. The 


.programme has this year completed sixty years of. 


its functioning and the question that now naturally 


. arises is: How relevant is it today? This, question 


has, in fact, been uppermost in many-people’s minds 


for some time although it has never been explicitly 


asked. 
Immediately after the accreditation of. Visva- 


Bharati as a statutory university in 1951, the Uni- ' 


versity administration itself began to give positive 
indication of its misgiving about the role of such 
à programme of Work.in the new set-up. This 


misgiving found expression in a series of rather | 


unplanned additions and alterations in the pro- 
gramme effected’ at that time. А few new insti- 
tutions, not directly, related to the original purpose, 
also came to be established at Sriniketan after 
Visva-Bharati’s recognition as a central university. 
In the process the original programime of extension 
work got relegated to the background without, of 


_ course, it being ever declared irrelevant. At present 


it is'not at all clear. what specific role has been 
ássigned to this work in the University's scheme of 
things and what purpose itis fulfilling except that 
of providing a basis for Visva-Bharati's claim to be 
‘a university with a difference.’ 2 ' 

A dispassionate review of the work since incep- 
tion will enable one to understand how a pro- 
gramme that had once been acclaimed as a novel 
experiment has now been reduced to almost a 
purposeless appendage to the University. 


It is interesting that when the Instituté (which. 


was subsequently to be named Sriniketan) started 
functioning in February 1922 there was- no definite 
plan in hand. We find the poet himself recalling 


this some years later (in an address at the inaugural- 


function of Sriniketan Silpa Bhandar, 1938; Palli 
Prakriti). Even the first attempt made to define 
the ‘functions’ of the Institute at the fifth meeting 
of the Surul Samiti, (as it was then called), more 
than ten months after the establishment of the 
Institute, did not go beyond broadly specifying the 
field as that of education апа extension. It did 
not give any indication of the contents of the pro- 
gramme. Nor did it clarify if the primary focus 
was to be on education or on extension. ' 

_It \seems that in the beginning there was some 


confusion i in the minds of the organisers themselves 


a == CUR 
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about this point. This will be evident from the ` 
initial indecision in regard to. the name of the 
Institute. The Institute had been originally given 
the rather pretentious name of Department of 
Agriculture and Village Economics. But'as the 
Institute began to take shape it became clear. that 
this name did not.fit in with the nature of its 
activities and its central objectives (P.C. Lal: Edu- 
cation and Reconstruction in. Rural India, 1932). 


‘This led very soon to the renaming of the Institute 


as the Institute of Rural Reconstruction. It was 
tothis Institute that Tagore gave the now famous 
Bengali name “SriniKetan’’. 

About ten years Jater Tagore wrote to Elmbhirst: 
“You rightly named your work Village Reconstruc- 
tion Work, for it was a living work comprehending 
village life in all its various activities and not merely 
productive of analytical. knowledge." Thus the 
initial confusion was removed and. the question of 
the riature and functions of the Institute was finally: 
UE Village: Extension work « comprehending 

‘aspects of rural life was to be the focus of all 
activities of the Institute. All other activities in- 
cluding research, experiment апа training, if any, 


` were to be oriented, towards serving this contra 


purpose. 
One can have a picture ‘of the M that 


: emerged out of this initial process of trial and error 


from the account given in the Annual Report of 
Visva-Bharati for the year 1923. It appears from 
the Report that in tbe very first year steps had been: 
taken to set up an agricultural farm, a dairy, a 

paultry farm, a tannery, a\weaving section and à 
dispensary. АП. these were parts of a single pro- 
gramme and ‘were- to subserve one common objec- 


tive. Хп the agricultural farm, for instance, such new 


crops as jowar, soyabean, cowpéa, alfalfa and field: 


carrots were being tried with-a view to finding their 
suitability for adoption in tbe villages. Similarly, the 
aim of the dairy was to find a.suitable new breed of 
cow for this.part of- Bengal. The tannery was to 
provide to the local muchis training facilities in 
improyed bark-tanning^ The weaving section was 
meant “for research into the condition of the local ' 
weaving industry and for the teaching of improved 
methods and new patterns as well as cooperative 
supply and sales". In the field of education, a girls’ 
school with provision for teaching sewing, cooking 
апа nursing to the local girls was started. In the 
villages a few night schools were opened and scout 
troops (Brati-balaka) organised. 

This initial programme, improvised though it 
might: have been, seems to have finally decided the : 
pattern of the Sriniketan: pfogramme of work. 
Underlying this programme were, it was claimed, 
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certain basic principles indicative of a new approach 
to rural development. (See, for instance, Hiranmoy 
Banerjee, Experiments in Rural Reconstruction). 
Chief among them was the attempt to take a compre- 
hensive view of village life and to bring all aspects 
of the rural problem within the purview of the pro- 
gramme. The second feature claimed was that of 
the emphasis laid on the idea of helping people help 
themselves instead of doling out benefits. Thirdly, 
there was to be an effort to utilise, in aselective 
way, modern science and technology for the benefit 
of the rural people. АП this is to be found incorpor- 
ated in the statement of object of Sriniketan attri- 
-` buted to the poet himself: “The object of Sriniketan 
is to bring back life in its completeness into the 
village making them self-reliant and self-respectful, 
acquainted with the cultural tradition of their 
country and competent to make efficient use of 
modern resources for the improvement of their 
physical, intellectual and economic conditions.” 

In the utterances of the early organisers one can 
also discover a claim that the work was basically 
experimental. The idea is best expressed in what the 
then General Secretary of Visva-Bharati Rathindra- 
* nath Tagore had said ina reorganisation plan of. 
Sriniketan in 1938: "Sriniketan has always stood 
for experiment and progress. Tt will be fatal if some 
day we settled down and we satisfied with a fixed 
programme of work...if we sacrifice the dynamic 
idea of our institution for stability and security, we 
shall no longer be pioneers, but gravitate towards 
mediocrity.” In other words, Sriniketan was not 
meant to be a mere development agency engaged 
in carrying out routine work in a few villages 
according to a set programme. Its object was to 
conduct experiments in methods of rural recons- 
truction with a view to furnishing a model to the 
country. In a famous address delivered in 1939 
Tagore seemed to have emphasised™this aspect of 
Sriniketan's work. “I cannot take responsibility 
for the whole of India", he said. “If I can free only 
one or two villages from the bonds of ignorance 
and weakness, there will be built on a tiny scale, 
an ideal for the whole of India.”1 ‘ 

Sriniketan can of course be proud of a number of 
bold and imaginative experiments carried out in the 
early stage of its functioning. One of its most 
interesting experiments was that of organising 
health co-operatives in the neighbouring villages 
on the model of similar co-operatives organised in 
Yugoslavia by Dr. Gavrilo Kojick. Among other 
novel schemes were those of the Brati Balak Move- 
ment and the Chalantika Library Service. Quite 
expectedly not all experiments yielded positive 
results. The tannery project, which had to be drop- 
ped after a few years, trial, provides an example of 
this kind of experiment. As we shall presently see, 
however, this experimental spirit could not , be 
maintained for long and in its absence the work 
soon began to stagnate. 

Nor can one fail to notice that the programme 
did not take into account the institutional aspect of 

1, “History and Ideals of Sriniketan". Translation of an 


address given by the Poet to the workers of Sriniketan in 
1939 and published in Modern Review, November 1941. 
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the rural development problem. Nowhere is there 
any indication or suggestion that this constraint 
was even recognised. An explanation of this lacuna 
will probably be found in Tagore’s thinking on this: 
question. From his earlier writings it seems that 
Tagore did not consider an institutional change to 
be essential for the regeneration of village life. In 
his famous essay Swadeshi Samaj (1904) Tagore had 
argued that in the East welfare activities had tradi- 
tionally been the responsibility of the Samaj 
(society) and not the rashtra (state), as in the West. 
According to the Eastern tradition the affluent 
section of society was under a kind of social obliga- 
tion to share their riches with the people Бу under- 
taking various welfare activities for the benefit of 
the community as a whole. In his presidential 
address at the Pabna Sammilani some four years 
later, Tagore specifically appealed to the zamindars 
to come forward to fulfil this obligation. In other 
words, he was thinking in terms of a kind of 
enlightened or benevolent zamindari system. Tagore 
himself was a benevolent or progressive zamindar 
in this sense, as readily conceded by Pramatha 
Chowdhury in his famous exchange with Tagore. 
But the fact to which Pramatha Chowdhury also 
drew pointed attention was that in this respect 
Tagore was an exception among zamindars of 
Bengal. (Raiyater Katha; Visvavidya Samgraha: 
Visva-Bharati, 1351 B.S,, p. 21). It appears that 
though Sriniketan decided to function strictly 
within the strait-jacket of the existing institutional 
set-up, it could not completely avoid opposition 
from rural vested interests. Elmhirst has frankly 
admitted that “try as we did to remain friends with 
the local zamindars, their suspicion and fears were 
constantly aroused."? 

Not unexpectedly Tagore's dream of an enlighten- 
ed or benevolent zamindari system was never fulfil- 
led. The system had long been in decay and was 
in a moribund condition towards the end of the 
poet'slife. A new class of people, namely, big 
farmers and jotedars. was slowly rising to become 
the more influential section in the village power 
structure. This class was even less interested in 
seeing that the ordinary villager became 'self- 
reliant and self-respectful' — the goal set before 
Sriniketan by Tagore: 

One may speculate whether it was because of its 
failure to take cognisance of the institutional 
aspect of rural development that the Sriniketan 
endeavour found itself in a blind alley within less 
than two decades of the initiation of the work. It 
is in any case fairly clear that by the time of the 
poet's death, the work had already begun to show 
signs of stagnation. Except for the initiation of a 
few Government-sponsored schemes there is no re- 
cord of any new idea being taken up for trial or 
even of any attempt being made to adjust the 
existing programme to changing circumstances 
during this period. It wasa period during which 
Sriniketan remained engaged in the lifeless task of 
operating a set programme of work — a programme 


that carefully avoided a confrontation with the 


2. Rabindranath Tagore: Pioneer in Education, p. 25. 
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rural vested interests. It seems that the limits set 
by the existing social framework had been” reached 
and the work had fallen in a rut. 

Meanwhile the socio-economic scene їп the 
country as a whole and in Bengal in particular 
began to change very fast and Sriniketan and its 
rural development programme faced a challenge, 
after Independence, and more particularly after the 
initiation of the First Five-Year Plan and the 
recognition of Visva-Bharati as a statutory Univer- 
sity in 1951. 

The happenings immediately after Visva-Bharati 
became a University strongly suggest that the Uni- 
versity administration itself eame to have serious 
doubts about the role that an institution like Sri- 
niketan with its focus on extension work could 
play in the University set-up. There was apparently 
a. feeling at the top level of the University admi- 
nistration that to justify its existence Sriniketan 
must give its activities some sort of ‘academic’ 
colour. This, will be evident from a series of steps 
taken, somewhat clumsily, for the reorganisation of 
Sriniketan to make it fit into the University set-up. 

The first major step was to carve out of the 
former unified department of Silpa-Bhavana; a new 
section exclusively dévoted to training. Although 
originally this had been little more than a budgetary 
manipulatian aimed at transferring a  sizeable 
portion of the budget to a new 'academic' head, 
the new section soon began to expand under its 
own momentum leading to the opening of formal 
training courses. Another step taken about five 
years later was, to convert the small experimental 
school of Siksha-Satra into an ordinary Higher 
Secondary School under the University. It should . 
be remembered that Siksha-Satra had been estab- · 
lished in 1924 with the object of conducting experi- 
ments with some unconventional methods of edu- 
cation for the benefit of such rural boys as did not 
seek any formal certificate. The University admi- 
nistration was obviously hesitant to. continue to. 
spend money on an 'unconventional programme 
like this which, it'thought, might be difficult to 
justify under the new dispensation. 

About the same time the economic survey section 
of Sriniketan which used to provide the basic socio- 
economic data for the formulation of its extension 
programme and also for its evaluation was abolish- 
ed. This was soon followed by a drastic curtail- 
ment of the activities of the village extension section - 
after the setting up of a Development Block in the 
Sriniketan area іп 1955; by the Government. Almost 
all the posts of extension workers including that 
of the head: of the section were either abolished 
or kept suspended and, by an arrangement with the 
State Government, the services of the incumbents 
were transferred to the newly established Block. 
This completed the process that had been started ` 
with the attainment of University status by Visvà- 
Bharati. The original concept of Sriniketan as an 
institution devoted to the task of carrying out 
actual.development work in the villages now seemed 
to have become completely irrelevant, at least in 
the eyes of the policy-makers of the newly-estab- 
lished University. Р 
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Among: other developments ‘that followed, the 
most important was the location at Sriniketan of 
an Institute of Rural Higher Education undera 
scheme of the Central Government. The existing 
Agricultural College and the Department of Social 
Work, both giving formal courses of training up to 
post-graduate level, owe their origin to this Insti- 
tute. 
same campus as that of the former Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, Sriniketan, like Santiniketan, 
became virtually a geographical concept: 

The direction of all these changes was fairly clear. 


With the location of these institutions in the. 


It was towards giving some kind of ‘academic’ . 


character to the activities of Sriniketan. There 
was an unmistakable denigration of the old pro- 
gramme of rural development. 


The position did пої materially change when at, 


a later stage 'Sriniketan's extension service pro- 
gramme began to be projected as one of those acti- 
vities that justified Visva-Bharati’s claim іо bea 
University of a. special kind. ‘In fact, this latest 
tendency proved'even more damaging than before 
because it practically sought to reduce the role of 
the rural development programme of 'Sriniketan to 
that of a showpiece. 
nate and the basic issue of relevance remained. \ 

However, it appears that a committee (Sriniketan 
Review Committee) appointed in 1970 made a seri- 
ous attempt to clinch the issue. It recommended 
that “rural extension service be the primary focus 
of all activities at Sriniketan” and that “all institu- 


tions at Sriniketan may be patterned around this 


focus". It~further' suggested that “the Extension 
Centre should take up the challenge of implement- 
inga comprehensive. rural development programme 
in a‘ particular area", the object being “to attempt 
to succeed where’ the Block has so far failed.” In 
other words, “ће object would Бе to lay down a 


pattern. which may be emulated as a model by: 


Blocks in the rest of the country." This was, in fact, 

a reaffirmation ofthe original object of Sriniketah 
' particularly emphasised by Tagore in his famou 

address on the ‘History and Ideals of Sriniketan'. 


The work continued to stag- > 


The University administration accepted this re- 


commendation but most certainly not without 


mental reservation about its’ practicability. "This. 


was evident from the perfunctory manner of its 
implementation. While most of the detailed recom- 
mendations regarding administrative rearrangement 
were implemented in letter, little attention was paid 
tothe basic spirit behind them. 

Even the much-publicised Masud Committee 
(1975), which had been appointed by the Ministry 
of Education to suggest measures for the reorganis- 
tion of Visva-Bharati, missed the basic point while 
“designing a new role for Sriniketan," The task 
that it called upon Sriniketan to fulfil was that of 

“adding a new dimension to the learning process" 
by which the Committee meant nothing more than 
arranging ‘work evperience’ and ‘national service’ 
programmes for under-graduate’ students of.the Uni- 
versity; We have seen that in the Visva-Bharati of 
Tagore’s conception Sriniketan was assigned a more 
independent and more positive role. The crucial ` 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Fresh Breeze , . 
from Chandigarh 
N.C. | | А 


"THANKS to Dr Jagannath Misra, 

there is a new awareness on 
the part of the journalists com- 
munity all over the country 
about the urgent need to cam- 


paign for the defence of the . 


press. The campaign by press- 
men has so far been successful 
in touching off a powerful mass 
movement in which different 
sections of public opinion Jus 
come forward acknowledging that 


' the freedom of the press is an 


` 


9 


P 


` 


essential ingredient of Indian 


democracy. à 


In the last five years since the 1977 


Lok Sabha Election, the press in India 
has managed to earn a lot of sympathy 
for having had to face suppression and 
draconian censorship during the 
Emergency. Barringa few exceptions, 
the press did not stand up to the Emer- 
gency repression: it yielded to it. 
Those few which suffered mi 
collected a lot of kudos, but these set 


neither the tone ‘nor the standard for. 


the Indian press. | 


With the progressive discredit and ` 


devaluation of political parties in the 
last five years, public attention, if not 
expectation, has been focussed on the, 
press. Whether the'press has got the 
courage to be independent; the degree 
of its subservience or otherwise to the 
Government, Janata or Indira Gandhi; 
how strong is the grip of the proprietor 
over the editor — these questions have 
often been debated in recent times. 
The deliberations and! the recom: 
mendations of the Press Commission 


have helped to stimulate these discus- 


sions. While Indira Gandhi and her 
circle have often been conspicuously 
critical of the . press, her political 
opponents are not necessarily up- 
holders of the freedom of the press. 
At the same time, the press has so far 
had no means of gauging the public 
attitude towards it. 

Itis in this background that some 
of us from the press readily responded 
to Krishan Kant's invitation to parti- 
cipate in a recent seminar on Press, 
Society and Government at Chandi- 
garh sponsored by the Servants of the 
People Society. The Society which has 
the distinction of having been founded 
and guided by Lala Lajpat Rai in the 
halcyon days of the freedom struggle 
has still been able to sustain nation- 
building activities; its headquarters 
shifted at -the time of the Partition 


\ from Lahore is now housed at Chandi- 


garh in a well-maintained building, 
the Lajpat Bhawan, whose library is 


ght have’ 


documents and books belonging to 
Lajpat Rai. Appropriately, Krishan 
Kant who is the son of one of Lajpat 
Rar's lieutenants, the late Lala Achint 
Ram, in welcoming the participants at 
the Seminar, ‘recalled ‘that ‘Lalaji 
“attached a lot, of importance to the 
press and at the same time used to 
warn that the press in independent 
India would be taken over by the 


Marwaris and hence there was utmost . 


need for an independent press in the 
interest , of the people and national 
cause." What Lajpat Rai had said six 
decades ago has the ring of topicality 
in today's context. “ 

The invitees who participated at the 
Seminar did not form an identical 
cluster: they are known to have differ- 
ing points of view though all adhering 
to the need for freedom of the press: 
Chalapathi Rau, the doyen of Indian 
working journalists’ movement deli- 
vered the keynote address while Prem 
Bhatia, now Editor of The Tribune, 
welcomed the participants in a neat 
speech; others who ‘came included 
Sahay of The Statesman, Rajendra 
Mathur of Nava Bharat Times, George 
Verghese of Indian Express, Kuldip 
Nayar, Jagjit Singh Anand of Navan 
Zamana and» the present writer. 
Eminent lawyers came, the formost, 
of them being ‘Soli Sorabjee, former 
Solicitor General of India but more 
importantly one of the finest cham- 
pions of the Fourth Estate at the Bar. 
A distinguished lawyer of Punjab, K.S. 
Thapar presented а thought-provoking 
‘paper and so did a former civil ser- 
vant, Sukhdev Prasad. 

While these were weighty contribu- 
tions, what struck me as extremely 
significant is the keen interest by an 
audience of nearly four hundred — an 
unusually large number for any Semi- 
nar anywhere. It was a veritable cross- 
section of’ intellectual life — aca: 
demicians, social scientists, doctors, 


‘lawyers, political activists, social wor- 


kers, development specialists, scholars 
in literature and philosophy, retired 


. officers’ from the armed forces and 


judiciary. A member of the Punjab 
‘High Court Bench sat through the 
entire proceedings. 

Normally, the audience dwindles in 
number asa seminar moves on from 
the inaugural to the closing sessions. 
At Chandigarh, there was no slacken- 
ing of interest and the hall was as full 
at the closing session of the seminar 
— spread over four sessions in two 
days — agit was at its opening. The 
audience participation was remarkably 
high — as many as 80 to 85. 

Different aspects of the subject. were 
elaborately touched such as curbs on 
press; the right to know; the inequities 
in law such as the law of contempt 
and the Official Secrets Act; there was 
the inevitable question whose freedom 


‘— the editor's, the proprietor’s ‘or that 


of the staff. Should there be a code of 
conduct for journalists? The need’ for 


an effective Press Council. The new : 


awareness among pressmen ‘brought 
about by the Bihar Chief Minister 
with his infamous Bill to curb the press 
naturally came in for a good deal of 


the proud possessor of some of the : attack. These were of course expected 


` 
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‘the profession felt that 


issues in any discussion on the press 
today. 

What impressed me most was it was 
not just а generalised harangese on 
the need for freédom of the press, not 
just an .omnibus condemnation of the 
press as an evil that has to be suffered. 
Throughout it was a frank and arti- 
culated concern at the state of the 
Indian Press., 

While boquets came for the press, 
brickbats were no few, perhaps more. 
And justifiably. The feeling that the 
press has not been playing its role in 
giving the lead for the regeneration of 
social values could be discerned all 
round, and many of the participants 
pointed 'to the pathetic situation that 
when politicians and political parties 
were fast losing credibility, the press 
so far has done very little to uphold 


‚ Values or to popularise a new set of 


values. i 

Rather pointedly, many speakers 
complained that the press could not 
claim to be incorruptible. Like the 
politicians, it has succumbed to allure- 
ments. It has {been wallowing in 
sensationalism, in many cases to pro- 
mote commercial advantages. It has 
been guilty of character assassination 
— sometimes without bothering to 
cross-check allegations. And to the 
question of standing up to official pres- 
sures, many in the press behave like 
sycophants or are taken in by political 
big-wigs. 

‘At times, some of my colleagues in 
the press 
seemed to be put in the dock, and 
one of them flared up and said that 
the press could take care of itself. 
Obviously, these were passing out- 
bursts. For, every journalist worth his 
salt would prefer the bar of public 
opinion and place himself or herself in 
the dock before the public than be in 
the police court of Jagannath Misra. 
And no press can take care of itself; 
it has to be sustained by the public. It 
is the Third Estate that nourishes and 
protects the Fourth. 

The Chandigarh seminar has been an 
eye-opener for many of us. I realised 
how vigilant the informed public has 
become: its criticism of the press comes 
from the high expectations it has from 
the press. It is a grievance, a just grie- 
vance — not a demonstration of anger 


' at the press itself. 


Strolling in the picturesque city that 
Corbussier had built, I could not help 
wondering the parallel perspectives 
that face our country today: on the 


‚опе hand, the degeneration in our 


politics can be measured by its pro- 
gress from the days of giants like 
Lajpat Rai to those of contemptibles 
like Jagannath Misra; side by side, 
there is the emerging reality of people 
speaking up — somewhere in whispers, 
at other places, in strident voice — 


impatient atthe absence ofa lead. If: 


the politician has let it 
must the press? 

Beyond the Himalayan range that 
Shelters Chandigarh, the dawn must 
break in all its glory, purifying our 
national life, and with it, its worn-out 
but indispensable mirror — the Indian 
press.@., i 


L 
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Attenborough’s Gandhi: Two Views 


Getting to know 
Gandhi 


RANJAN GUPTA 


I was six when Gandhi died. Barring 
a fleeting glimpse at a prayer meeting 
in Beliaghata in Calcutta there is no 
life-and-blood impression of him in my 
mind. To see the film Gandhi now is 
to span a lifetime and to discover that 
values imbibed in one's childhood are 
irrelevant in middle age. The film 
Gandhi is a reminder of lost roots. 

There is a strange impact about films 
which one rarely comes across in books 
-— the films hits one harder in the 
face. To see Gandhi is to realise that 
while we as Indians have changed 
much, those on the other side of the 
fence, the British, remain very much 
the same. There could be no more 
telling commentary than the realisation 
that even now we must see Gandhi 
through an English lens. 

But ifthe film is benevolent to the 
British, it is at least honest to Gandhi. 
The movie leaves one with a sense of 
undeserved pride. Pride that we asa 
people were once capable of unity, of 
discipline, of Iove and compassion for 
each other and a self-confidence that 
made us take on the greatest empire 
on earth. Where did we lose it all? 

Must our greatness only have been a 
streak of lightning lost in the clouds 
with only the empty thunder left be- 
hind? What gave rise to men like 
Gandhi, Tagore, Nehru, Patel anda 
host of others? What gave rise to the 
man who could fearlessly face lathis 
for a cause? 

There is one scene in the film, that of 
the lathi charge at the Dharasana salt 
works during the Salt Satyagraha, 
which I have not been able to erase 
from my mind. Of rows of unarmed 
workers coming in an orderly file only 
to be struck on the hand and shoulders 
by police lathis. The scene is graphic- 
ally depictéd, of the crowd marching 
fearlessly on even as they see comrades 
ahead with borken skulls and knowing 
that their fate would be no different. 

I have asked myself, could I have 
done the same, faced the lathi without 
fear? I do not think so, maybe it is 
my own limitation, maybe the lima- 
tions of the times. 

Gandhi makes one wonder if we have 
got a new set of values for the ones we 
have lost. Gandhi operated out of the 
village—villages and the countryside 
which remain the same. 

What have changed are the cities 
and the people who live in the cities. 
Yet have we worthy alternative urban 
culture for the rural one we lost? 
Unfortunately we discarded only the 
good. We try to modernise without 
being modera in mind, to be industrial- 
ised without knowing the machine, to 
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be a democracy without being instilled 
in freedom. 

The makers of Gandhi did not have 
to create period scenes for the film. 
Н was all there unchanged. So to 
show the poverty that moved Gandhi 
tkey only had to focus on the countless 
poor; to show overcrowding in trains 
they could chose any railway station; 
to show the plight of Harijans they 
could have filmed a UP village; and 
they might even have found a made-to- 
order communal riot. 


Gandhi inspired selflessness іп 
others by his example but today we 
are told that exteriors are important. 
Probably growing up in the first years 
of Independence, once learnt not !o 
talk of relatives to show off one's con- 
nections. How modesty is a minus- 
point whereas black money is not. 

Probably we could not have conti- 
nued being selfless with the great 
emphasis that came to be placed on 
money in the years after Independence. 
How could Gandhi's Swadeshism and 
Nehru's Fabianism have given rise to 
this cult of money? Gandhi made him- 
self poor and worked with the poor. 
He might even have made a virtue of 
poverty. There was no other way 
when poverty could not be eradicated 
overnight. But now the poor have to 
bear the cross of a terrible sense of 
inferiority in addition to penury. And 
there is no sign of this stark poverty 
disappearing. 

Of course much of Gandhi's style 
cannot be practised now. The inter- 
national environment has changed; it 
would indeed be difficult today to run 
India from an ashram. It's not the 
style that is important, but the attitude 
to life and national values. 

One suspects that many may even 
snigger at Gandhi's values highlighted 
in the picture. It is indeed a strange 
paradox that our style in the cities is 
now more akin to the British social 
values in the 1920s and 1930s than it 
is to that of Gandhi. In my English- 
modelled public school I had been told 
never to speak in an Indian language. 
“Only English here, my boy,” the 
master had made clear early enough. 
Somewhere in the middle and late 
fifties one did find more Hindi and the 
regional languages spoken. 

And where has Gandhiji's humility 
gone? From a compassionate people 
we have become among the most cruel 
of nations, blinding our people, brand- 
ing them and treating the hapless as 
outcastes. To display strength we must 
be arrogant and rude to colleagues 
and neighbours; we have forgotten to 
say ''please" and “thank you"; we 
have sunk so low that even the bottom 
is giving way. 

Gandhi the film comes as а half-way 
milestone to me as the struggle through 
life continues. It makes me wonder 
элеге as an individual I have gone 
wrong and why as a people we have 
lost our glory. Surely it was not one 


exiraordinary man who gave values to 
this nation so that when he died the 
values naturally disappeared? Lach of 
us must have the strength which an 
earlier generation showed. Why can’t 
we recover it and put it to use? Where _ 
have all the giants gone, men whose 
inspiration one could follow? How 
could we as a nation change so much 
in the span of 50 years? 

If Gandhi has reminded me of my 
worthy history it has also made me 
ask, “Ат I worthy of Gandhi?’ 

Could I really live up to the values 
he gave this nation, could I practise 
what he preached? No, I must admit. 
I neither have the coürage nor the 
conviction. I too have become part 
of the rot, of the general national 
drift. In lauding Gandhi's success I 
must admit my failure. : 

Yet Gandhi the film has made me 
wonder: I missed him by a generation, 
but have I missed much more? @ 


Murdering Gandhi 


R. RAINA 


С^чон! has been assassinated again. 
This time he has not fallen victim 
to misguided ideology. He has been 
sacrificed at the altar of crass com- 
mercialism. y 

What a character in Salman 
Rushdie's Midnight's Children says 
can also be said about Attenborough’s 
fiim: “In my India, Gandhi will con- 
tinue to die at the wrong time.” 

For whatever the well-orchestrated, 
multi-million dollar publicity cam- 
paigo may seek to project, the fact 
remains that for all those who know 
Gandhi and who know cinema, Atten- 
borough’s Gandhi is merely a tokenist, 
one-dimensional representation of the 
man. 

The pity is that the Government of © 
India is a party to selling Gandhi as 
Oriental exotica, because ultimately 
that is what the film amounts to. 

Attenborough’s Gandhi is not 
Gandhi. He has failed to do justice 
either to the man or to history. The 
director’s claim that he has presented 
Gandhi as a man is not sustained by 
the film. Much of what made him 
controversial in his life and death is 
hardly touched upon. His satyagraha, 
non-violent non-cooperation, was a 
part of his world-view. He had a 
vision of India and mankind. He was 
a political strategist and tactician, an 
astute negotiator, a social reformer. 
He permeated the conciousness of 
India with the plight of the Daridra 
Narayan, the Harijans and the women. 
He had an economic theory, howsoever 
incoherent it may have sounded to the 
West. Gandhi as a man was all this ,4 
and much more. But the complexity / ' 
of his character has completely escaped 
the director. 


i 
-. * The film is a part of British nostalgia 
for the Raj. Like the Raj Quartet and 
Other literature that has recently 
proliferated on the subject, its aim is 
to recall, after thirty-five years, the 
glory that :was Britain. Тһе film 
,eminently succeeds in achieving this. 
It reinforces the image the British hold 
. Of themselves as of just rulers and 
liberal statesmen. That is why India's 
~ epic freedom struggle is presented as a 
sort of game between a saintly, stub- 
born, eccentric man and highly civi- 
` lised liberal rulers, who finally agree 
to hand over independence as a gift. 
This .is the reason why the foreign 
characters in the film are better fleshed 
out and emerge more important and 
credible than Gandhi’s ‘‘supporting 
cast," Nehru, Patel and Azad. Even 
General Smuts. (Athol Fugard) of the 
film is a noble, understanding, con- 
siderate statesman. The Viceroys, Lord 
Chelmsford (John Mills) and Lord 
- Irwin (John Gielgud), as well as 
General Dyer (Edward Fox) are in- 
dividuals as compared to the card- 
board cut-outs, Sardar Patel, Maulana 
Azad or Acharya Kripalani. In the 
context of the film the roles of CF 
» Andrews, Mira Behn, Walker (an' 
amalgam of Vincent Sheean, Louis 


Fischer and William Shirer) and even ` 


Life photographer, Margaret Bourke- 
White, have been given more impor- 
tance than most Indian characters. 
What the Government of India has 
underwritten is a colonial view of the 
last days of the British in India. The 
Indian leaders, except Gandhi, are 
Used asa backdrop while the British 


voad poh С b a 5 Pn 
they are important and reinforce the 
image of the Westerners as noble and 
just, liberal and broadminded in deal- 


ing with the natives of á colony. And, . 


all the giants of the Indian freedom 
movement have been reduced to pig- 
mies or, in the early part of the film, 
to a bunch of Cambridge-educated 
Indians belonging to a "club" called 
the Indian National Congress founded 
by ар Englishman. |. 

Attenborough says that his film is 
.about Gandhi, not India’s freedom 
struggle. As if the two can be separ- 
ated. But it is thus that he justifies the 
total absence, in the film of the country- 
wide upsurge of the people which 
affected practically every village and 
every town. The 1942 movement, for 
example, is not even hinted at, leave 
apart the naval mutiny. The Indian 
people have no role in-a film on 
Gandhi when the fact is that without 
them Gandhi could not have been 
what he was. . 

‘A great leader who changed the 
course of ‘history cannot he viewed, 


least of all in a dramatic presentation, 


without the context which gave rise to 
him and which he in turn shaped. He 
was in the most literal sense а “хооп 
politikon". He cannot be presented in 
isolation like a specimen under the 
biologist's microscope. He was not an 
abstraction, nor was his '*humanity" 
something ethereal. He was a' total 
nexus of social and political relations 
and his “humanity” was the product 
of his historical being. His social com- 
mitment determined his consciousness. 
Attenborough, .by isolating Gandhi 


yd Americans are in focus. Тһе 7 and resorting to cheap psychologisms, 
M 


ondon Daily Telegraph, for example, 


.is happy over the manner in which: 


Judge Broomfield was projected. ‘‘So 
it was good", the paper wrote, “to 
hear Judge Broomfield's 
tribute to Gandhi's character and con- 
duct when sentencing him to six years: 
imprisonment, words given their full 
weight by Trevor Howard." 
It is not only in this scene that the 
British emerge as sophisticated liberal 
“gentlemen, The entire film project this 


- image, the characterisation of Gandhi ` 


М providing a convenient counterpoint. 
ably leads Attenborough to, ап absurd 
` position. Gandhi's context does not. 
exist except in his relation to the 
British. Different aspects of his per- 
sonality are brought out only in inter- 
action with them. Throughout the film, 
he exchanges no more than half-a- 
dozen sentences with-Nehru, even less 
with Patel, almost none with Azad. At 
crucial moments of his life he shares 
his innermost thoughts either with 
American or British characters. He 
. talksabout his childhood to Walker. 
He is the first to be told about the salt 
satyagraha, and the first to be given 
Gandhi's reactions to its outcome. No 
Indian leader is around! Similarly, 
during the crucial fact in Calcutta 
\, when he is weak and feeble and almost 
“defeated, he shares his thoughts and 
misgivings with Mira Behn. In fact, 


except in some scenes, she is more in - 


evidence than Kasturba. ‘The British 
and the Americans are larger than life, 
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generous · 


This perspective of Gandhi inevit- . 


has only succeeded in 
caricature, . 

Viewed even within the limitations 
of Attenborough as a film-maker, it is 
an ordinary film. The problems start 
with John Briley's script itself. This, 
obviously, is, broadly derived from 
` Louis Fischer's biography of Gandhi. 
The film starts and ends like the book. 
Human ‘touches’? have been taken 
from it and so have most of the 
episodes. Had the script-writer stuck 
- to the pattern ofthe book the film 
would perhaps have turned out better. 
But: in his’ anxiety to present 


presenting a 


. “dramatic” situations, Briley's script 


assumes in his audience. prior know- 
ledge of India's freedom struggle,.the 
context in which events take place and 
the characters themselves, most of 
whom are never introduced. Even 
Indians ‘have to guess that the tall man 
in shalwar kameez is Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, that the lady addressing 
a crowd is Sarojini Naidu and the man 
sitting along with others in the Sabar- 
mati Ashram is Acharya Kripalani. 
‚ Рог foreigners, and even Indians of the 
younger generation, they are just so 
many props. : 


The unimaginative script.could have ' 


been redeemed Бу sophisticated 
cinematic treatment. But the deaden- 
ing literalism of the film, its slide-show 
shots and an almost static camera give 
it gloss without depth or dimension. 
Thus itis not only scenes like those 
taken from moving trains during 
Gandhi's first year of -journeying 


ГА 


: Loe See abl - dos 
' through ‘India which ‘appear common- 


place. Even the high, points of the ` 
film do not come through. While the 
early parts of the Dandi March look 
like a series of still photographs of 
that period, the climax of the, scene 
when Gandhi picks up the salt does 
not come: off dramatically. Even the 
massacre of Jalianwala Bagh in spite 
of being well choreographed fails to 
bring out the horror of the mass mur- 


der. 
Much has been made of Ben Kings- 
ley’s characterisation of Gandhi. 


Attenborough has repeatedly stressed 
that he is half-Gujarati. This is to 
meet the criticism that an Indian was 
not asked to portray Gandhi. Artisti- 
cally it hardly matters whether the 
actor is English or half-English. The 
point is whether the actor is able to 
convey the individual and cultural : 
nuances of the character or not. Why 
did the director not use an Indian 
actor? No опе сап buy the argument 
today that there is “по Indian with 
sufficient range and experience to carry 
an entire motion picture, spanning at 
least 50 years of Gandhi's life." For 
example, Naseer-ud-din Shah's range, 
experience, acting talent are by no 
means less than those of Kingsley. The 
purpose is not to question the English- 
man's acting skill but to stress that all 
other things being equal, an Indian 
actor, by virtue of his culture, would 
have got closer to the spirit of Gandhi 
and may even have succeeded in trans- 
cending the limitations of the director, 
The audiences are responding to 
Kingsley’s characterisation for different 
reasons, For the Westerners he bears a 
broad resemblance to the “naked fakir” 
they have heard or read about. For 
Indians Gandhi is Вари. Even a garish’ | 
calendar picture of him arouses deep 
responses in them. They may have 
forgotten his message but he is still 
part of their consciousness. . 

If the performance of actors playing ` 
the roles of Indian leaders is not 
credible (except Rohini Hattangady's 
Kasturba) the fault is not theirs., The 
director has cast them as puppets. 
Nehru has been given a “role” only 
towards the end of the film during the 
Calcutta riots. Roshan Seth does it 
well. Patel emerges almost as a clown 
and Maulana Azad as a phantom. · 

Full credit, however, must ‘be given 
to Attenborough for his enterprise. 
Hé has been long enough in the film 
business to have realised: that on its 
merit alone Gandhi would hardly have 
recovered its cost. He is therefore pro- 
moting it as an event. Its Indian pre- 
miere was attended by the President. 
In London it opened in the presence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Pomp and ceremony marked its pre- 
miers in Washington, New York, 
Toronto and Los Angeles. But these 
are only the midpoint in a marketing 
campaign that will continue till the 
film reaches American and other cities 
to coincide with Academy Award 
nominations next February. . | 

Attenborough may have failed in 
other respects but he has eminently 
succeeded in turning. Gandhi into an 
Anglo-American commercial venture. 
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` Andhra Politics (Continued from page 6 


уе, to айу State leader. Initially the new Chief 
‘Minister could not get his list of Ministers approv- 
ed'and he was asked to go to Delhi for some more 
discussions. Most of the Congress- -I leaders, | includ- 
ing some fifteen Ministers of the outgoing Cabinet 
had arrived in Delhi ahead of the Chief Minister for 
their own lobbying. There were reports of a revolt 
against the new Chief Minister led by the two former 
Chiéf Ministers and another confidant of Indira 
Gandhi, Baga Reddy. The main grievance of these 
legislators was the manner in which the Cabinet was? 
formed. Their complaint was that the new Chief 
Minister had dropped several of those who support- 
ed Indira Gandhi during 1977-80 and gave positions 
to those who had been with Congress-R. 

“In this way, Legislature Party becomes irrelevant 
for the Chief Minister while the process of nomi- 
nation and the subsequent stage-managed unanimous 
election deprives the leader of the trust and confi- 
dence of his partymen. He then takes up the job of 
Ministry-making wherein he has to follow directives 
from Delhi. [nescapably he has to act according to 
the dictates of Indira Gandhi and her aides in fina- 
lising the list of Ministers. He then becomes a help- 
less'spectator of a campaign to denigrate him by 
both the rebellious Ministers and those “dissatis- 
fied’’, being deprived of seats in the Ministry. 

Organisational elections in the Congress-I, often 
announced, have never been held since the Congress 
split in 1969. Dissidence and factional warfare 
within the party and some “unavoidable circumst- 
ances” like the spate of complaints and counter- 
complaints by and against the feuding factions in. 
the party at all levels about bogus membership ` 
enrolment — all these were raised as arguments for 
postponement of the organisational elections. The 
Congress-I lived with ad hoc PCCs and DCCs. 
The APCC-I has seen three presidents between 
1980 and 1982. The PCC-I Presidents were always 
inducted into the new State Cabinets. Sometimes 
only those who are on the same wavelength as the 
Chief Minister are nominated, and sometimes a. 
dissident leader is made PCC-I chief to ensure that 
the organisational set-up and Government do not 
pull together. 

The present Chief Minister was understood to 
have opposed the candidature for PCC-I president- 
ship of G. Venkataswamy, a Harijan leader, who 
was involved in a land-grab scandal. The Chief 
Minister wanted the organisational chief to bea 
person of his own choice to ensure smoother relation- 
ship between the Govenment and the Party, but to 
no avail. There were also reports of revolts against 
the composition of the 96-member executive. of the 

PCC-I and the district units. The Congress Í High 
Command in an effort to stem this dissatisfaction 
and as an alternative, enlarged the list of permanent 
invitees to the meetings of the APCC-I which 
includes all the Central: Ministers from the State, 
two former Chief Ministers, Brahmananda Reddy 
and Anjiah, and eleven State Ministers who could 
not be accommodated in the executive. Still there 
was, tremendous dissatisfaction and'criticism bys some 
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caste groups over inadequate representation on е. 
executive, and omission of former Chief Minister, : 
Venkatram and of several Samithi Presidents. 

The first casualty of the continued political insta- 
bility and erosion of the power of the States is the 
administration. The State administration, which is 
generally lethargic, comes to a standstill in the wake | 
of the reports ofa possible leadership change. - 
Corruption has crept to the lowest level as a number 
of legislators, who were not made Ministers, were 
appointed heads of various Corporations and Com- 
missions. They in turn appointed their own people 
to various positions or put the jobs on sale. It is this 

*non-performance" that has resulted in a feeling 
among the people that the Congress-I cannot solve 
their problems. ' 

After 1980, one has noticed a remarkable drop in 
the percentage of votes the Congress-I has secured: 
in the Chirala (Prakasam District) Assembly by-elec- 
tion the Congress-I lost to the Janata Party candidate. 
The popular vote in favour of the ruling party 
dropped from 61 to 31 per cent. In the six Assembly 
by-elections that followed, Opposition parties 
aggregated 1,80,000 votes as against 1,90,000 polled , 
by the Congress-I. In the Municipal Corporation~ 
elections of Vijayawada and Visakhapatnam, the 
ruling party fared miserably and its popular vote 
plummeted to an all.time low of 21 per cent. The 
unity of the two Communist Parties resulted in the 
defeat of the Congress-I in the Vijayawada Municip- 
al Corporation elections. The Panchayat Samiti 
elections were held on a no-party basis, because the 
Congress-I would neither satisfy the warring groups 
at the Samiti level, nor could be sure of the continu- 
ing loyalty of the selected candidate and his success; 
so it decided to adopt successful candidates, official 
or rebel, as its own. Of the 251 Samithi president- 
ships open for general contest, 110 Reddy candidates 
were elected; compared to 58 Khammas, 17 Kapus, 
40 belonging to Backward Castes, and eight Velamas. 
The results have shown that the traditional land- 
owning castes still dominate the Congress and vast 
areas of AP.. 

From the above analysis we find that the profess- 
ed ideals of the party and principles of organisation 
are rendered irrelevant when power is highly central- 
ised in one ‘leader’, and each faction strives to 
create an impression about its own strength to 
influence the decisions of the High Command. The 
Centralleadership uses one faction to check the 
other so that a leader of one faction does not get 
entrenched in State politics, ensuring dependence.of 
all incumbents and aspirants on the High Command. 

In other words, erosion of inner-party democracy 
has led to centralisation of power and vice-versa. 
The criterion for choosing a leader in the State and 
party has become loyalty to Indira Gandhi rather 
than the ability of a person or hís or her commitment 
to principles. Democratic election of the State leader 
was abandoned; selection and imposition of the 
Chief Minister is done from the Centre. This situa; 


.tion of political instability, rampant factionalis 


and absence of inner-party democracy adversely 


' affects the efficiency of the administration and . peo- 


‚ре s faith in the politics of the Congress Рагп{у.[1: 
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Ouest for an 
, Alternative 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


NEQUAL wages, double burden 
of work at home' and out- 
side, sexual abuse, .beating, 
harassment for dowry, women 
suffer everything - with bowed 
head and clenched teeth. For 
they have no alternative. Once a 
sound of protest leaves their lips, 
they are driven out. 
women lose their jobs, rape 
victims lose face and others stand 
‘ in fear of losing their houses. 
. Some of these when approached 
by women's organisations, turn 
around with the poser, ‘Where 
else can we live? Will you help 
us? Almost all women's organi- 
sations are faced with the same 
problem over and over. 

In their quest for an alter- 
native for these who would 
rebel, women's groups have 
started experimenting with vari- 
ous means. Some provide medi- 
cal, legal, psychological resources 
plus the moral support of one 
who understands. A few look 
beyond to ultimately. building a 
collective home for the homeless. 
The Sakhi Kendra of Kanpur, set 

up by the Uttar Pradesh Mahila 

Manch is one such effort at 
1 building a home for women. 


Kanpur, the most industrialised 


city of Northern India, however 
bears no stamp of industrialisa- 
tion on its culture. Women out 
on the streets or roaming in the 
bazaars is a rare sight. There are 
seven colleges for women only 
— spacious open colleges, care- 
fully tucked out of sight by the 


fortress-like walls around them.: 


The little gloomy painted tin 
entrances, cut out in the impos-, 
ing-gates, give them the dismal 
look of a. jail. Modern clothing 
is absent. But eve-teasing and 
«bride burning. are rampant. Rape 
‘is not unheard of, sexual abuse 
‘by the factory toughs i is common. 

In smaller establishments, women 
hired on contract labour for R$ 
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Factory ' 


. courted arrest. 


100-150 a month — with wages 
for holidays deducted — seems 
the rule. 

The atmosphere is suffocating- 
ly constrictive. Yet the Uttar 
Pradesh Mahila Manch has taken 
up issues like rape, indecency 
wife-beating and dowry deaths. 
And they have left no stone 
unturned to involve the lower 
middle class women in demons- 
trations against rapes and dowry 
deaths. That today one 
easily mention-‘rape’ without the 


, women scurying away with down- 


cast eyes, is no mean success. 
Mahila Manch's most successful 
movement has been the campaign 
against bride-burning. 


It is really astonishing how : 


men, accused in bride-burning 


'cases, out of custody only on the 


strength of a bail, manage to 
remarry with a fat dowry. One 
way of putting a stop to this 


lucrative business of getting rid’ 


of one wife, to marry another, is 
to prevent the granting of bail to 
the accused. The Mahila Manch 
has achieved this goal, which 
they had set themselves over a 
year ago. 

Consciously trying to strike 
roots among the poor women, 
the Manch also campaigned for 
public toilets in. Lakshmipurva 
mohalla. The poor women in 
this area are forced to relieve 
themselves outside on the streets. 
The stares of passers-by is a 
source of considerable embarras- 
sment for them. In a demonstra- 
tion on May 18, 1981, thirty-two 
women from Lakshmipürva 
On June 11, a 
hundred women marched throu gh 
the lanes in a torchlight proces- 
sion at night; an unheard of 
activity,in Kanpur. Finally some 
public toilets were promised, and 
a few were built. 

Keeping їп view the poor 
women, the Sakhi Kendra is 
housed in a filthy, 
building in Gumti No: 5. The 
damp and dingy placé, with its 
Open sewers, is however very 
well kept. It is a cosy place. Pro- 
perly. cleaned; Hindi. posters 
on the, wall, an assortment of 
journals on the table. A sackful 
of flour and another of daal 


. besides téa leaves and sugar are 


stored’ in the kitchen. It is a 
place where the poor. would not 


can' 


vedi — 


hata style 


' Tariq Ali. 


. feel uneasy. In the three months 


of its existence, the place has 
sheltered fourteen women. 

The plan is to hire a bigger: 
place and to provide at least one · 
year’s’, shelter to the women: 
Sakhi Kendra also plans to start 
a workshop for women, where’ 
they can learn skills that come 
easily to their hands as part.of a 
tradition — knitting, sewing, pre- 
paring packets of food cooked . 
properly and hyginically, priced: 
very low so that labourers can . 
afford them. The idea is to build - 
a bridge between women and? 
men workers, and to make them: 
responsive to each. other's pro- . 
blems, needs and achievements. 
As yet Sakhi Kendra is collect: 
ing ‘funds for its workshop. м 

The finance, til now -— 
Neelam Chaturvedi _ Secretary’ 
UP Mahila Manch, told mé — 
has been collected from all classes 
of people, men and’ women. 
These contributors are listed as: 
members of Sakhi' Kendra. 
Members are graded as ordinary, 
associate and patron’ members - 
according to. the amount оѓ 
money they contribute annually. - 
A six member executive, elected’ 
from and by active members of 
Sakhi Kendra, manages its 
affairs. Chandra, an activist 
informed me that ‘only women 


. members, or females in the fami- 


lies of male members have access. 
to the records of Sakhi Kendra. 
, Will such establishments, now 
in an essentially experimental: 
stage, not end up in set-ups like 
Nari Niketan? The feeling of 
‘We’ — stresses Neelam Chatur- 
that is sought to be 
inculcated' among womén in 
Sakhi Kendra, through. means 
like study groups,. entertainment 
programmes, collective work in 
the workshop, will differentiate 
it from professional establish- 
ments like Nari Niketan. Thé 


existing womien’s homes, govern- 


mental or extra-governmental; 


-are built out of charity, whereas’ 


Sakhi Kendra will be based oin 
sisterhood. 





Next Week 
Mainstréam will carry an exten»: 


. Sive review of Salman Rushdie’s 


` Midnight's ` Children by. the wali 
known Left-wing commentator, 
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China Impressions 
(Continued from page 7) 


midst of economic restructuring. 
Capital construction has been 
sharply. reduced and heavy indus- 


a period of years. Light industry 


has been given top priority, . 


followed by agriculture and heavy 
indüstry. The: rate of accum- 


mulation has been brought down . 


from 35.per cent to about 28 per 
cent. 
funnelled 
non-productive sectors like hous- 
ing,education and health. The 
. volume of foreign trade has 

jumped from 20 billion dollars in 
1978 to some 40 billion dollars 
last year. 
the ёга of consumerism. 

The sharpest change has come 
in the management of production 
and remuneration in agriculture. 
Different forms of the so called 
responsibility system’ are being 
experimented with in different 
parts of China, but the heart of 
the matter is the reintroduction 


of a clear incentive system which. 
was laden with. prospects, of in- 


creasing the difference in ‘incomes | 


More funds have been . 
into ‘what ‘are called. 


China too is entering - 


and living standards between 
various households and regions. 


The centre-piece is once again the. 
family, ds it has been historically р 


and traditionally: The restora- 


I : tion of family farming has 
try’s expansion has been drasti- |, 
cally limited and set for gradual ' 
technological transformation over ' 


aroused deep controversy and 
division of opinion. І 

The family is entrusted with 
producing what the state decides 
to be its quota. 
tion of ‘the family to fulfil the 
quota. Whatever is produced 
in ехсеѕѕ Бу the family becomes 
its own property which it can sell 
in.the privaté market at a. profit., 
In addition, the family is allowed 
a tiny private plot for side-line 
production and disposal in the 
private market. 

The new system obviously puts 
a premium on labour-power and 
these households who have more 
sturdy hands at their. . disposal 


. will get richer much quicker. A 


variant .of this system was 
denounced by Mao in 1966 as an 
attempt at the restoration of 
capitalism: in China's country- 
side. Teng Hsiao-ping and his 
colleagues have gone much fur- 
ther in this regard. The new. 
system has .raised:.a - hornets 


nest from. the ideological point - 


of view as the critics of Teng 


It is the obliga- ^ 


accuse ‘him of'backsliding from’ 
socialism in: agriculture. 

The army is ‘particularly dis- 
tressed at the new dispensation 
in agricultural organisation. Its 
ranks are immediately affected by 
any major ‘development, in the` 
countryside ‘because the soldier. 
comes from: the - village. This? 
close connection was. demons- 
trated during the grave economic 
difficulties, in. thé early sixties. 
Now -again -the army man is 
apprehensive that those with 
reater labour power are getting 
richer while his family suffers 
from shortage. of farm hands. 
The- charm\ of .army service is 


fast fading ‘and the army brass 


aré acutely. dissatisfied, quite 
apart from their chagrin at being 
denied the funds.for modernisa; 
tion. Й 

. The struggle continues . and it. 
is too early to predict the. final : 
conclusion. China has changed 
colour, so to say.' All thè 
“revisionist” policies .. are іп 
command. . Many'of these 'poli- 
cies do command ‘considerable 


-popular backing;. including that 


ofthe intelligentsia. 
dous . effort ` is being made at 
economic modernisation ‚ and 
orderly development. O 4 


A -stupen- 


‘USSR 60. 
C from page 21). 


nomous regions and 10 Autonomous Areas. No 
wonder that no Union republic of USSR has ever 
thought of exercising the right “freely ‘to, secede 
from the USSR” which is guaranteed under Article 
72 of the Soviet Constitution. This was not brought 
about by coercion as adversaries of USSR try to 
propagate: had it been so, they could not had fought 
shoulder to shoulder against the Nazi hordes in the 
grim years of 1941-1945. The same spirit of unity is 
now witnessed in the construction of such big pro- 


jects as BAM and other kige industrial’ and apical 
‘tural complexes. 

‘Greeting USSR on the occasion ‘of its 60th anni- 
versary Prime Minister Indira .Gandhi told Soviet 
journalists recently: 

**We watch the developments in the Soviet Union 
with great interest and understanding and see how . 
the people have been given greater opportunities 
Technology and science are progressing in every? 
direction. We rejoice at these successes and, despite 
the fact that our countries have their own systems 
and -philosophies, же are шарга by’ the- example of 
.the Soviet Union." [7] 
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Fate. of Tagore’s Dream ( from p. 24) 


question is whether in the changed circumstances 
Stiniketan cán be asked to continue to play that 
role. What is needed is to take a clear and cate 
gorical stand on this issue before considering the 
question of Sriniketan’s reorganisation. 

"t seems, however, that the latest in the series of 
Sriniketan’s reorganisation schemes that the Uni- 
‘versity administration’ has now taken up for imple- 
‘mentation also bypasses this basic issue., All that 
‘this scheme seeks to do is to merge a teaching 


.department and a research department, both loca- 


чей at Sriniketan but attached to the University’s 
; Humanities Faculty, into the Rurel Reconstruction 


80, 


Department to form a new institute, ignoring the 
fact that this'step would be contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the Sriniketan Review Committee and 
is likely to relegate the extension „programme even 
further to the background. There is no explanation 
if this, means à policy change and no attempt to 
redefine the task of the new Institute. Nor is. it 


, made clear if the Institute. is going to be primarily 


an educational institution giving formal courses at 


. the university level, or primarily a research organis- 


ation, or primarily an extension service centre as 
had been recommended by the Sriniketan Review 
Committee. The corifusion that has been besetting 

Sriniketan for, more than three decades continues, 


Probably it is getting worse.confounded.[] ^... 
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ing ` Societies, 


CHINA REPORT 


of contemporary, China and related _ 
Published by. the . 


Asian affairs. 
Centre for the Study of Develop- 
| Delhi. 
empirical and theoretical studies 
of China's policies and behaviour. 


Also.aims to develop an inter-dis- 


ciplinary basis for analysing the 


Indian and Chinese societies. Now 


in the “еп year of public- 


ation. 1... E 


КА bi-monthly journal for the study 


‘ 


Promotes ` 
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Delhi's Small Industries: . 
Big Contribution E 1 





















Delhi has emerged after independence as one of the important centres of modern small scale 
industries in the country. It has today about 45,000 industries (investment Rs. 867 crores) which 
produce a large variety of sophisticated goods worth Rs. 2196 crores annually and provide 
employment to about 4.5 lakh workers. The manufacturing sector contributes about 17.12 per 
cent to the State income. . 


Industrial Development Programme: Some highlights 


e Sixth Plan outlay — Rs. 2161.77 lakhs; expenditure in 1980-81 — Rs. 545.05 lakhs; outlay 
for 1982-83 — Rs. 598 lakhs. 


Ф 70 industrial plots developed at the functional dusal Estate for Electronics; building of 
Testing and Development centre for Electronics also completed. 


@ The big industrial ‘complex, comprising of 600 flatted factories, coming up fast at Rani 
Jhansi Road, will be ready next year for allotment; when completed will generate employment 
for about 13,500 persons. ' 

@ Nine functional industrial Estates being developed in 160 acres at Patpar ganj, also to be 
ready by next year; on completion employment potential — 25000 persons; plant to extend the 
area by another 100 acres. 


@ Construction of six Group Flatted Factories (cost about Rs. 200 lakhs) starts soon at Jhilmil 
Tahirpur; land already acquired, plans ready. 


@ Allotment of over 1000 plots developed at Narela through DSIDC to be made shortly; 
employment potential about 15000. 


@ Allotment process for 6 new work sheds for handlooms at Nand Nagari almost complete. 
Cheaper Loans 


© Rs: 18 lakhs provided this year at nominal rate оГ 4 per cent interest for tiny and household 
"adusque. 


ie. -Sübsidy to engineer entrepreneurs, reducing interest on loans to an effective rate of 7 .per 
“ééaponly. 


FE | 
E - issued by the Directorate of Information and Publicity: 
UND Delhi Administration 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK E 


The Hour Before Dawn? 


New Year 1983 going to be different 


millions, upon millions, would certainly 
like to ring out the old and ring in the 
new. For, the spectre that has haunted 
them in the past — the spectre of im- 
poverishment, unemployment, fratricidal 
clashes, caste and communal violence — 
they would wish it to disappear and not 
in the journey 
ahead. f i ; 

The year that has passed has been one of 
‘gnawing uncertainty, with tensions some- 


^. times spilling over to turbulence. Com- 


pared to the fate of the people in many 
other countries, we may claim to be better 


off politically, that there is in this country. 
га level of democratic.‘freedom fiercely 


-— 


from 1982? Many in this country, · 


guarded by an awakened ‘people: workers 
opposing draconian labour laws; pressmen 
coming out in the open resisting black gag 
legislation; teachers demanding their rights 
and dues; Harijans and other under- 
_privileged sections demanding their place 
in the' sun. | 
It is the organised political parties that 
‘are demonstrably afflicted with bankruptcy. 
Most of them are debilitated and devalued 
in the еуез оГ the populace. Manipulation 
instead of mass action has become their 
daily fare. They thunder at the hustings 
promising pie in the sky; but beyond plat- 
‘form oratory, there is little of hard work, 
no drive for building: a mass movement, 
no endeavour to build independent mass _ 
organisations: the same old power game— : 
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Government-versus-Opposition — goes on 
on every front. Vested interests are not 
isolated. They are protected by Баће walls 
provided by both sides. 

In this confusing situation, how are: the 
political bosses behaving — or, misbehav- 
ing? They are.trading slanders and making 
bogus claims. As corruption is reaching 
Himalayan heights, with most of them 


unashamed about indulging in it, a new - 
the competition’ 
among the mighty to wash each other's | 


pastime , has started, 
dirty linen in public. The First Family 


relatives and retainers are engaged in 


Shocking exhibitionism, reminiscent of the : 


secret journals of the courts of the ancien 
regime. A new brand of pornography in 
which politicos are engaged i in strip-teasing 
one another. 

The administrative structure, which was 
forlong regarded as the steel frame, is 
already showing signs of crack-up. The 
reckless handling of it during the Emer- 
gency.was followed by equally irresponsi- 


ble mess-up during the Janata Raj; officials ' 


at various levels began to gang up behind 
‘political factions. The malady has gone 
deeper today with total exploitation of it by 
political leaders, either in office or out of 
: it, in many parts of the country. The 
breakdown of: day-to-day governance is 
widespread in States like Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Gujarat, whilé one “of the by- 
products of the successive changes of Chief 
Ministers in Andhra Pradesh has been the 
creeping paralysis of the administrative 
machinery. Politicking by officers is spread- 
ing fast. The case of the Karnataka DIG 
of Police who has been asked by the 
Election, Commissioner to keep off poll 
work, is no doubt too blatant, but others 
of his tribe can be found at other places. 
More serious of course is the allegation 
against. the. Eastern Command General 
airing views in public about poll adjust- 


ments by political parties — the first time , 


in this country that the name of an officer 


of the armed forces іп service has figured - 


in active politicking. At the other end, the 
Akali leaders in their desperate bid to gain 


leverage have been openly fraternising with . 


_ ex-servicemen for their political mobilis- 
ation. Rather ominous developments in 
the Indian context. 


2- 


In this environment of utter degener- 
ation in political life, all sorts of mumbo- 
jumbo raise their heads. God-men and 
god-women flourish; astrologers have a 
roaring trade; intellectuals spew. out 
shibboleths cast away by other peoples. 
The philistine, not the philosopher, is 


enthroned. There is no endeavour to inter-, 
pret the world around us, not to speak of . 
changing it. 


F one has eyes to see and ears to hear, . 
,À this world around us is moving; it is 


bestirred by new urges. ' There is intense 


‚ heart-searching, groping — not out of. 
despair but in the earnest hope of finding. 


a way out. The old ‘value system has 


, collapsed, but already an intense search has 
. begun for new values, for the establishment : 
of a new morality in public life. 


Go out 
anywhere — amidst the din апа bustle of 


'the factory or the vast expanse of the fields, 
in the beehive of busy offices or in the 


boisterous, crowded campus — among 
men and women, the young and the old — 
and you will hear the thousand-and-one 
questions, wanting to know why things 
have gone or are going wrong and what i is 


the way out. 


There is as yet no leadership for this. 


gathering stir. There is no indulgence in. 


cynicism or anarchy. It.is no iconoclasm, 
this, because the icons have, been or are 
being demolished by their votaries. Amidst 
the millions, confusion prevails, tinged 
with bitterness. Anger is yet to come but 
anguish has arrived. 

This is the twilight when men and 


women regroup themselves for the unfinish- ' 


ed battles of yester-evening. In the pre- 
vailing darkness, men and women move 


about like figures i in silhouette: soon the 


sun Shall arrive and identify them, and 


among them shall be seen new leaders with. 


a new message of. enriched patriotism — а 


new resolve to make this land of ours a: 


better place to live in. ` 


1983 is upon us. Come, let us Mike it 


the hour before that radiant dawn. 


N.C. 
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Indo-Pak 


Accord 
and 


Divergences 


issatisfied with the outcome of the 
two-day talks with Pakistani officials 
(December 23-24), The talks were held 
in pursuance of. the mandate from 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
Pakistan’s military ruler Ziaul Hag to 
finalise the statutes of the proposed 
Indo-Pakistan Joint Commission and 
to consider simultaneously the Paki- 
stani proposal for a no-war pact and 
the Indian proposal for a treaty of 
peace, friendship and cooperation. 
This was the first occasion when the 
military leadership of Pakistan — and 
Pakistan has been under military rule 


T= Indian side has no reason to feel 
d 


for most of its life — has tried to come, 


.to terms with the political leadership 
_of India on the lines of future relation- 
ship between the two countries. What- 
ever the motives of General Ziaul Haq, 
the very fact that he was taking into 
account India’s terms for normalisa- 
tion was significant. In the fifties, 
after the suppression of parliamentary 
processes in Pakistan, there were two 
occasions when Pakistan's rulers — on 
the first occasion the army was ruling 
from behind a civilian facade, on the 
second it had taken over direct rule — 
made a show of secking normalisation; 
on both occasions they were entering 
intosecret and open military alliance 
with the US. But on both occasions 
they did not seek to institutionalise the 
process of normalisation. 

Now the Pakistani rulers seem wil- 
ling to agree to an institutional base 
for the process of normalisation. The 
fact that the Indian spokesman 
declared in the presence of his Paki- 
stani counterpart that both countries 
regarded the sub-continent as "'their" 
region, was revealing. (The Pakistani 
*apokesman said he had read the Indian 
statement and had no reason to dis- 
‘agree with it). 


i 
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The first proposal was the formation 
of the Joint Commission. Pakistan's 
initial response was not very positive 
although the then Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, Agha Shahi, admitted that 
Islamabad itself was thinking of some 
such mechanism for overcoming day- 
to-day hurdles in improvement of 
relations and Ziaul Haq’s chief of 
presidential staff General Arif promptly 
accepted the proposal in principle. But 
it seems Pakistan had its own ideas 
about the nature of the Commission. 
Pakistan wanted a joint commission 
which could be high-powered enough 
to take up the political and military 
questions. However, no political 
leadership under the Indian system 
can delegate its authority to deal with 
political and defence matters to any 
commission, however high-powered. 

India's view of the process of norma- 
lisation has also been spelt out in the 
Simla accord to which Pakistan isa 
signatory. Normalisation has to pro- 
ceed through economic, cultural and 
scientific relations and more opportu- 
nities for Indians and Pakistanis to 
visit one another. This part of the 
Simla accord has remained unimple- 


mented because of Pakistan's lack of ` 


interest. Indeed, several hurdles have 
been created by Pakistan since the 
Simla accord was signed in developing 
relations in these fields. The Pakistanis 
too may have some grievances against 


‘India on this score. When Indira 


Gandhi put forward the proposal for a 
joint commission she must have had 
these hurdles in mind, for the Indian 
side visualised a commission which 
could deal with these problems. Even 
after accepting the proposal in princi- 
ple, Pakistan's military leaders, because 
of their preoccupation with Kashmir 
and military-political problems, saw in 
it an alternative to their proposal for a 
no-war pact and wanted that in case 
the Commission could not be entrusted 
with politico-military problems, its 
functions should be so diluted that it 
could not effectively deal with econo- 
mic, scientific and cultural prob- 
lems. · 

India's patience in dealing with 
Pakistani objections through diplo- 


matic channels ultimately proved re- . 


warding. The statutes proposed by 
India were by and large accepted, 
Pakistan conceding India’s stand 
on defence matters. Some minor 
changes were made and the preamble 
was formulated in language that pro- 
vided a face-saving formula to Pakis- 


tan, but the terms of the Commission | 


spelt out in its articles clearly prescribe 
its functions, On that point there is 
noambiguity. The agreement has yet 
to be signed by the two Foreign Minis- 
ters who will be co-chairmen of the 
Commission, and both Pakistani and 
Indian spokesmen have-gone on record 
that between now when the agreement 
has been initialled and its signing there 
would be no change in the statutes; 
the document is final. This assurance 
was necessary because of persistent 
doubts regarding Pakistan’s- ideas 
about the functions of the Commis- 


sion. 
Interestingly, Pakistan and the 


United States have set up a similar 
Pak-US Joint Commission during 
Ziaul Hag's visit to Washington. This 
suggests a parallelism which is decep- 
tive; with the US, Pakistan has deve- 
loped a relationship of dependency, 
whereas the developing Indo-Pak rela- 
tionship is based in equality and sover- 
eignty. India too has a Joint Commis- 
sion with the. US, but India maintains 
itsindependence and sovereignty. If 
India’s experience of the working of 
the Indo-US Commission has not been 
happy, Pakistan’s can be happier only 
to the extent it continues to serve asa 
US dependency. On .the contrary, the 
setting up of the Indo-Pak Commission 
opens up vast possibilities for both 
countries. It is to be hoped that the 
working of the two Commissions — the 
Pak-US and the Indo-Pak — will bring 
home to Pakistanis the desirability of 
reducing its dependence on the US 
and seeking its rightful place in the 
sub-continent on the basis of sove- . 
reigniy and equality. 

The other part of the mandate called 
for simultaneous consideration of the 
Pakistani proposal fora no-war pact 
and the Indian proposal for a friend- 
ship treaty. This was the first time the 
Indian proposal formed a subject of 
discussion at an Indo-Pak meeting; in 
the earlier rounds Pakistan's proposal 
had been inconclusively discussed. 
Although ideas have been exchanged 
between Islamabad and New Delhi on 
the two proposals through diplomatic . 
channels, it was too much to expect 
differences to be resolved in one round. 
of talks, more so because these diffe- 
rences arise from basic divergence in 
security  pefceptions. The Indian 
leadership views national security not 
in terms of defence of the country's 
geographical boundaries but in terms 
of sub-continental security. Ziaul 
Haq’s statements during his US visit 
show that the military rulers of Pakis- 
tan still view India as a threat to their 
security; they hold that either India 
may act against their security interests 


“on its own orin conjunction with the 


Soviet Union — which is a wrong view 


‘of India's treaty relations with the 


Soviet Union. When asked in an infor- 
mal discussion for the reasons behind 
Ziaul Haq’s statement that most Pakis- 
tani troops were deployed along the 
Indian border, the Pakistani spokes- 
man mentioned “divergence of percep- 
tions" between the two countries. 

This divergence clearly came out 
during the exchange of views on the 
basic concepts and formulations of the 
Indian and Pakistani proposals. At 
the joint Indo-Pakistan briefings the 
Pakistani spokesman was asked a 
“straight question" — what objections 
Pakistan had to placing the developing 
relations between the two countries on 
a juridical basis in the form of a' 
treaty; his reply was “none”. Thus, in 
principle, the Pakistani rulers accept 
the nzed for a treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and cooperation. 

It is well known that most of the 
formulations in the Indian draft are 
acceptable to them, but they are not 
prepared to agree to two propositions 
which form the core of the Indian 
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proposal. One seeks to prohibit the 
signatories from leasing bases or other 
military facilities to any third country 
and the other seeks to restrain both 
sides from  internationalising their 
differences and disputes and settle 
them bilaterally between themselves; 
the underlying idea of the two pro- 
posals is to keep the subcontinent free 
from external intervention. The Pakis- 
tanissaid they were not providing a 
base but would not bind themselves as 
such a commitment would mean agree- 
ing to infringement of sovereignty; 
similarly on bilateral matters Pakistan 
wants to have the option of going to 
the UN. On these aspects there was a 
deadlock but both sides decided to 
have further talks. 

Ziaul Haq’s recent visit to the 
United States throws light on the 
reasons why Pakistan is unwilling to 
accept the two propositions: the visit 
was meant to strengthen the old 
military ties between the US and 
Pakistan which were renewed last year 
when the US agreed to give Pakistan 
3.2 billion dollars worth of military 
and allied economic aid. The Pakistani 
side at the Delhi talks was embarrass- 
ed by the publication in the Indian 
press of a London report about a US 
electronic surveillance station being set 
up in Pakistan. The Pak delegation 
vehemently denied the report, but the 
denial did not carry conviction in 
India; suspicion and misgivings per- 
sist. 

The projected Pak-US military rela- 
tionship is against the spirit of the 
Indian proposal for a treaty of peace, 
friendship and cooperation and runs 
counter to India’s concept of subconti- 
nental security. But the only way Pak- 
istan’s doubts and apprehensions can 
be removed and its ambition to attain 
military parity with, if not superiority 
over, India can be curbed, is to con- 
tinue the dialogue. Zia is not there for 
ever, nor is military rule a natural 
growth of Pakistani polity; beyond Zia 
and beyond the military rulers of 
Islamabad, there is the democratic 
opinion of Pakistan. The more persua- 
sive India’s arguments for Pakistan 
giving up dependence on the US and 
reliance on its borrowed military 
power, the greater will be the impact 
on Pakistani public opinion. India 
might well like to keep the talks going 
without being ina hurry to sign any 
treaty that may only enhance Zia’s 
prestige, which his opponents in Pakis- 
tan think will be harmful to the cause 
of democracy there, India has to keep 
in mind the feelings and aspirations of 
the democratic forces in Pakistan. 

In the immediate future, is the role 
Pakistan may play at the Nonaligned 
Summit. If it is engaged in a dialogue 
it should feel restrained in acting as 
the spearhead of US and Chinese 
policies on the issues before the 
Summit. If this happens, it will be no 
mean achievement, and this in turn 
wil have an impact on long-term 
thinking in Pakistan. The decision to 
continue ue dialogue should therefore 

welcomed. 
re G.M. 


December 28 
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A Future 


for 


Astrologers 


Tr was much more significant than a 
Stellar event or a rare planetary 
conjunction — the glittering conclave 
of omniscient astrologers in New Delhi 
this week (December 27-29, 1982). 
Even without the weight of Rao Biren- 
dra Singh and the height of Balram 
Jakhar it would have been a historic 
Occasion. For, the wise men forgather- 
ed on the sacred soil of Indraprastha 
were hell bent upon shaping mankind's 
future and saving Man from himself. 


Sceptics may see our little planet as 
a speck amidst the galaxies of the 
universe, and Man as a speck on a 
speck. They may consider it quite 
cheeky of Man to imagine that the 
movements of the planets and the 
positions of the stars are divinely 
ordained to shape his daily life, for 
better or worse. But the astrologers 
know better. They know that even the 
worm turns only when the planets and 
stars are in just the right spots in rela- 
tion to one another and in relation to 
everything else, especially on God's 
own favourite planet where He has 
planted Man in His own Image. It 
would be interesting to know ifany 
astrologer bas cast the horoscopes of 
pups and kittens and cubs and what 
not, and followed the course of their 
lives. The planets surely affect them as 
much as they affect human beings? 

According to the astrologers, what 
they are practising is a science while 
what modern scientists are engaged in 
is plain quackery. Indeed, if all that 
has been said at the New Delhi con- 
ference is taken together, the world 
needs no one but astrologers to keep 
things going. From the street-corner 
fortune-teller to the influential and 
affluent forecasters on whom politi- 
cians, businessmen and other top dogs 
depend to know what is in store for 
them — not to speak of the ‘Plan with 
the Planets’ columnists of the media — 
they are the scientists of the world, 

There is nothing the astrologers can- 
not forecast — and help to prevent or 
promote — from natural disasters to 
your daughter's married life to your 


own profit or loss tomorrow or the day 
after. Everything is covered, from 
history to horoscopes, and according 
to one of the "scientists" at the Delhi 
gathering, the margin of error in any 
prediction is only ten per cent. After 
all, Charan Singh did become Prime 
Minister, even if only for a brief while . 
on an ad hoc basis; his astrologer was- 
not far wrong, even if it may seem 
that the margin of error was ninety 
per cent instead of ten. All those 


. whose hopes are dashed fall іп the ten 


per cent. So,too, do brides who are 
burnt, for example. 


The generosity of the astrologers is 
astounding. They are ready to do 
everything, from locating mineral 
deposits to ensuring that the right 
persons win elections. Surely it is 
uncharitable to treat such great huma- 
nists and humanitarians as pedlars of 
hocus-pocus or as fortune-hunters? Of 
course the rich and the mighty patro- 
nise them, in the hope of getting richer 
and mightier. But then the poor too go 
to the ones they can afford, in the hope 
thatthey can at least keep afloat in 
this uncertain world. When they are 
with the fortune-teller they see light, ' 
and then get back into their familiar 
world of darkness. But that is their 
kismet, not the fault of the astrologers 
or the planets. 


A reporter who interviewed some 
of the organisers .of the New Delhi 
Summit of Astrologers has complained 
that he could not get straight answers 
to straight questions. Well, young 
man, a science that surpasses all known 
Sciences and is even beyond com- 
prehension, is not something about 
which you put straight questions and 
Bet straight answers. Even politicians 
dealing with limited matters don't 
give you straight answers, so why pick 
on astrologers who deal with еуегу- 
thing under, and beyond, the sun? 
Even if, in the final analysis, they only 
cast horoscopes and ‘read’ them for 
you — leaving it to you to deal with Ў 
the ten per cent, 


Astrology, it is sometimes said, 
thrives on illiteracy, ignorance and 
superstition. That is also a statement 
with a ten per cent margin, For, there 
is no scarcity of educated and well-to- 
do persons trailing behind astrologers 
for a timely tip. 


Astrology is not alone. It goes hand 
in hand with  tantrism, palmistry, 
numerology, parrots or other birds 
picking up palm leaves on which your 
past, present and future are inscribed, 
havans,and so on. The Sunday edi- 
tions of newspapers and many periodi- 
cals are on the side of astrology, too; it 
means sales, even if it also means a bit 
of duping, and anyway the ends justify 
the means, no? 


Why not then leave everything to 
the astrologers? Including ` national 
governments and the United Nations. 
Then they can turn everything upside 
down, and the heavens will smile. 


C.N.C, 
December 29 А 





SRI LANKA 


Hallelujahs for Dictatorship? 


й 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


Wren bells ring in the New 
Year in Sri Lanka, they 
might well be sounding the death- 
knell of democracy in that tiny 
island which has prided itself for 
the last four decades on fostering 
democratic traditions. This year, 
the Sri Lankans will be ushering 
in something more than the New 
Year; they will be formally and 
legally entering “а new JR 
era", a gift from Junius Richard 
ayawardene, who has success- 
lly blunted the island's demo- 
cratic traditions by fair means 
and foul. 

Jayawardene reactivated a law 
which was gathering dust before 
he ordered a referendum to seek 
popular endorsement for his 
move to double Parliament’s 
life without a general election. 
He claimed that the referendum 
was a democratic exercise. In 
normal circumstances it would 
have been so, but this time the 
resort to referendum was meant 
to circumvent the prospect of his 
own ruling United National 
Party (UNP) faring worse and 
the Opposition faring better in 

һа general election than they did 
in 1977. Had the elections been 
held as they ought to have been 
before August 1983—when the 
term of the present Parliament 
was to expire — the UNP stood 
to lose its current five-sixths 
majority in a house of 168. But 
more importantly it meant a siz- 
able increase in the Opposition’s 
numerical strength, which stands 
at a ridiculous 24 now. 

The present Parliament was 
elected on the basis of Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike’s 1972 Constitu- 
tion — one man, one vote. 
Under President Jayawardene’s 
1978 Constitution, the system 
of proportional representation 
was introduced. Which means 
that Parliamentary seats have to 
be allocated on the basis of the 
polling percentages of political 
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parties. Jayawardene found his 
own Constitution irksome. This 
was not because the system of 
proportional representation is 
bad or objectionable; it was be- 
cause it would have prevented a 
permanent one-party one-man 
rule over Sri Lanka, which is 
patently Jayawardene’s aim in 
life. 

Jayawardene carried the refer- 
endum, but on a minority vote. 
This is not as paradoxical as it 
sounds. In a 70 per cent turn- 
out of the 8.1-million-strong 
electorate, the Government pol- 
led a 54.7 per cent “yes” vote, 
thus giving him a free hand to 
manipulate Parliament’s com- 
position as he wished, because 
the Constitution also empowers 
the political parties to change 
and chop their Members of 
Parliament as convenient. But 
in effect the outcome of the 
referendum clearly established 
that Jayawardene enjoys only 3.1 
million voters’ support. The 
balance of five million were made 
up of 2.6 million who voted 
against the referendum proposal 
and 2.4 million who stayed away 
from the polling booths. 

The five million votes which 
Jayawardene did not get tell an 
interesting story. Because, both 
the Presidential election last 
October which renewed Jaya- 
wardene’s executive Presidency 
by another term and the Decem- 
ber 22 referendum tore asunder 
certain established Sri Lankan 
patterns. For the first time since 
1956, Sri Lankans voted pro- 
Establishment; in the past they 
invariably voted anti-Establish- 
ment and thus made either of 
the two major Sinhala parties, 
the UNP and the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) of 
Sirimavo. Bandaranaike, alter- 
nate at the seat of power. Addi- 
tionally, both the national polls 
showed a marked decline in the 


— —Xá oe turn-out. In 1977, it was 


86.7 per cent. In October, it 
declined to 80.7 per cent. In 
December it was only 70 per 
cent. A marked antipathy to 
political processes on the part of 
the electorate? Or is it the im- 
pact of pseudo-affluence brought 
about by the free enterprise 
economy of Jayawardene? Or is 
the deliberate abstention by 
voters an indication of their dis- 
approval of both the UNP poli- 
cies and the resort to referendum 
to circumvent a democratic pro- 
cess? It seems that the answer 
has -0 be “yes” to all the three. 
Many influential sections of 
the ruling UNP appear to have 
felt that a referendum was un- 
necessary since it would have 
been as easy for Jayawardene to 
win a parliamentary election as 
he won the Presidency for the 
second term. They interpreted 
the referendum as a ploy to 
exercise the Presidential option 
of discarding unwanted legisla- 
tors in the party and replacing 
them with selected favourites. It 
also became clear to them before 
the referendum that many 
leaders had been induced to 
defeet from the Opposition SLFP 
and they were to be rewarded 
with ministerships and other 
positions of importance. In the 
controversy between the defec- 
tors and the ministerialists, Jaya- 
wardene appeared to have lost a 
large number of “yes” votes. 
Even otherwise, Jayawardene’s 
tenure has been marked by a 
steady but steadfast journey to- 
wards one-man one-party rule. 
In other countries, the pheno- 
menon is known as dictatorship. 
In Sri Lanka they justify it by 
calling it ‘‘democratic dictator- 
ship". The trend began in 1977 
when he deprived Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike of civic rights for 
seven years. He then overhauled 
the Constitution and gave the 
island a system of executive 
Presidency, he being the first 
incumbent of the office. He then 
introduced amendments to the 
Constitution to enable the advan- 
cing of Presidential elections and 
the holding of referendum. Now, 
he has achieved the objective of 
doubling Parliament's life with- 
out general elections. In the pro- 
(Contd. on page 30) 
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Euromissiles Stalemate 


О.М. MEHROTRA 


Sovet leader Yuri Andropov recently offered to 

retain in Europe only as many missiles as those 
of Britain and France, and he has shown willingness 
to reduce the number further if the two West 
European nations also did so. Along with this, he 
suggested that there must be an accord on reducing 
to equal levels on both sides the number of medium- 
range nuclear délivery aircraft stationed in the 
region by the Soviet Union and the NATO coun- 
tries. At present France has 5 SSBMs, each 
having 16 submarine missiles, that is, 80 missiles, 
plus 18 land-based missiles, making a total of 98 
missiles. Britain has 64 submarine missiles. Thus 
the intermediate-range missiles with France and 
Britain total 162. At present the Soviet Union has 
230 SS20s aimed at Western Europe plus other 
intermediate-range missiles for the European theatre. 
In other words, if Andropov's proposal is accepted, 
the Soviet Union will have to withdraw its missiles 
from the European theatre. This offers a reason- 
able basis for detailed negotiations in Geneva 
scheduled for late January. 

The immediate reaction of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration was that the offer was unacceptable because 
it would leave the Soviet Union with a monopoly 
in intermediate-range missiles in Europe. It had 
also been observed that Andropov did not say if 
the mobile missiles taken out of Europe would be 
dismantled or only moved east of the Urals, to be 
brought back to the European theatre when need 
arose. Adding a new dimension to the problem, it 
was stated that the United States could not agree 
that limits on these missiles should apply only to 
Europe because that would leave the Soviet. Union 
free to “threaten our Asian friends and allies." In 
spite of the outright rejection by the United States, 
Andropov has certainly offered the means to pro- 
vide a common ground for meaningful dialogue on 
arms reduction. The offer may be considered an 
advance on the earlier offer made by Brezhnev who 
had suggested that each side reduce its intermediate 
nuclear arsenal on a phased basis. 

The different arms control proposals made by the 
Soviet Union or the United States in the past year 
had largely meant picking holes and therefore had 
remained mere propaganda ploys. To begin with, 
President Reagan's most-talked-about 'zero option' 
proposals came a few days before President Brez- 
hnev was due to arrive in Bonn in November 1981. 
The ‘four-point agenda’ he suggested called for the 
following steps: One, at the Geneva talks on inter- 
mediate nuclear forces the United States would be 


willing to cancel the deployment in Western Europe _ 


of 108 Pershing 2 IRBMs (intermediate range ballis- 
tic missiles) and 464 ground-launched Cruise mis- 
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siles, deployment of which is currently scheduled 
to begin by the end of 1983, under the terms of the 
NATO agreement of 1979. In return, the Soviet 
Union would have to dismantle the SS-20, SS-4 
and SS-5 IRBMs deployed in Western Russia. Two, 
a new round of Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START) was proposed in place of non-ratified 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), not? 
merely to set limits on both nations' strategic arse- 
nals but to actually reduce the number of ICBMs 
(inter-continental ballistic missiles), (START talks 
commenced on June 29 last). The third proposal 
was for a shrinking of conventional forces in 
Europe — “equality at lower level" for both NATO 
and Warsaw Pact. Four, Soviet acceptance of a 
European plan to reduce the risk of war being 
touched off through uncertainty or miscalculation; 
the plan called for advance notification of military 
manoeuvres anywhere between the Atlantic , Ocean 
and the Urals mountains in Russia. 

Reagan’s ‘zero option’ was in effect a one-sided 
Zero option and nota mutually balanced zero 
option — Reagan's idea was zero missiles for the - 
Soviet Union while Western nuclear capability i— 
maintained. President Reagan did not spell out 
whether, to balance the Soviet dismantling of inter- 
mediate-range missiles, the British and French 
theatre nuclear missiles would be dismantled. In 
fact, President Reagan’s offer was mainly aimed at 
the then forthcoming Brezhnev-Schmidt parleys and 
to win over opinion in Europe. As is well known, 
uncertainty surrounds the deployment of Pershing 
2s and Cruise missiles by the United States in 
Europe because of strong opposition from public 
opinion and certain governments. 

The Euromissiles debate has now assumed greater 
significance because of the scheduled deployment 
within a year of American missiles in Europe. 
Pershing 2 actually means an additionality to US 
strategic arsenals targeted on the Soviet Union and 
thereby violates the basic framework of SALT 
agreements. And with its five-minute flight time to 
the Soviet heartland, Pershing 2 poses a first-strike 4 
threat to the Soviet Union with very little warning 
time — as once did Soviet emplacement of missiles 
in Cuba in 1962, which the United States considered 
an intolerable provocation. 

The crux of the Euromissiles debate is the differ- 
ent perceptions about the effectiveness of missiles 
deployed in or for the European nuclear theatre. 
President Reagan has maintained that the Soviet 
Union had taken advantage of detente and acquired 
superiority over the Western alliance system in 
theatre nuclear warfare. According to USA, with- 
out achievement of parity with Soviet missile 
strength, the Soviet Union will not agree toa 
reasonable reduction of missiles. President Reagan 
does not want to include British and French missiles 
as part of NATO forces, which seems to be an 
unreasonable stand. It may be noted here that 
Andropov’s recent proposal was considered by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Francis Pym, as a small 
step requiring very careful study. But later Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher rejected Andropov's 

(Continued on page 8) 
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In the context of the Seventh Nonaligaed ‘Summit, due to meet in. 
New Delhi in March 1983, Mainstream has been publishing from 
the December 11, 1982 issue, contributions to stimulate discussion 


on issues and problems facing the movement. — Editor 





Problems 

and: 

Priorities | 
K.P. MISRA — | 


I" a couple of months from now, the Nonaligned 
Summit is scheduled to meet in Delhi under the 


' shadow of a crisis-ridden international scenario. The 


nonaligned movement is facing unprecedented pro- 


blems arising out of the arms race, global economic . 


difficulties, and multiple threats to the security of 
nonaligned countries. As ifthis were not enough, 
the movement has to deal with a host of internal 
issues such as the Iran-Iraq war, the situations in 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea, conflict between 
Somalia and Ethiopia, and the explosive develop- 
ments in Southern Africa. There is an unambiguous 
linkage between these problems which are external 
and internal to the movement. 

In a situation like this, questions are being raised 
about the continued relevance and credibility of the 


~ movement. In order to arrive at a balanced under- 
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.the objectives of the policy 


standing in proper historical and current contextual 
perspective, it.is important to recall the bases and 
and movement of 
nonalignment. ' . | 

The bases of nonalignment were made evident 
by the pronouncements of its founding fathérs and 
thereafter summarised and crystallised by the Cairo 
Preparatory Conference held in June 1961 to discuss 
the work of the first-ever summit of the nonaligned 
countries. It was here that the criteria of nonalign- 
ment were laid down. The top position was given 
significantly to the criterion that it should be “ап 
independent policy based on peaceful co-existence.” 
This was in full consonance with Jawaharlal Nehru's 
declaration about making history of our choice and 
conveyed two ideas of profound significance. 

First, it unambiguously affirmed freedom of 
thought and action in international relations with- 
out prejudices and predilections. For most non- 


-aligned countries it meant a continuance of their 


freedom struggle. It also indicated their determin- 
ation to preserve and project their freedom and 


en MM—————— ——— 
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make it more meaningful and secure. Second, since 
the infancy of the concept of nonalignment had 
witnessed a very tense and explosive atmosphere in 
international relations in which the two power-cum- 
ideological blocs fought to the finish, assertion, or 
rather reassertion, of the principle of ‘peaceful co- 
existence offered a new. approach in inter-state 
relations. 

It was felt that a nonaligned country should, in 
order to protect and promote its independence, 


‘dissociate itself from the bilateral or multilateral 


military arrangements conceived and organised in 


` the context of rivalry among the Great Powers. 


Membership of an alliance or bloc was considered 
as placing restrictions on freedom of choice, which 
is the hallmark of the exercise of sovereignty by a 
country. 

. Thus the non-bloc character of nonalignment was 
inherent in the logic of the concept itself. Non- 
blocism, however, does not, and should not, imply 
equidistance from blocs. A mechanical application 
of the idea of equidistance is unrealistic because a 
nonaligned country’s relationship with, and distance 
from, a bloc is shaped by the needs and require- 
ments of its national interests. If, in order to 


‚ preserve indeperidence, a closer relationship with 


one bloc than with the other is called for, such a. 
relationship should be permissible, provided the . 
relationship is not allowed to be transformed into a 
commitment which circumscribes the exercise of : 
sovereignty by the country concerned. However, 
in a situation where a country's sovereignty is likely 
to be compromised, or its security threatened, it 
should be free to take whatever steps it may deem 
necessary in order to discharge its most basic, 
functions. 

' The secret of the resilience and, in a sense, of the 
universalisation of the concept of nonalignment is 
that it has been dynamic, that it has been respon- 
sive to ever-changing international relations, and 


‘that it. has been permissive of diversity and multi- 


plicity of approaches consistent witli a hard-core 
unity on some irreducible, minimum principles. 

The dynamic nature and the responsiveness of the 
concept are evident from a comparative study of 
the concerns of the nonaligned movement during 
the.preceding decades. In the early years of the 
movement there was almost total preoccupation 
with avoidance of war and with decolonisation, an 
endeavour in which a modest credit cannot be 
denied to nonalignment. With the passage of time 
detente replaced the Cold War, and most areas of 
the world were decolonised. Then came the second 
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stage when the nonaligned countries needed. greater 
and more effective efforts to achieve accelerated 
socio-economic development. 

Nonalignment has not been sufficiently sensitive 
to two dimensions of a serious nature. 

First, the security needs. The term ‘security’ 
is used here, not so much in the sense of long-term, 


socio-economic development, as in the sense ‘of 


protection against armed intervention, overt as well 
as covert. Since most of nonaligned countries are 
small and weak, they find themselves more or less 
defenceless whenever a more powerful foreign 
power uses or threatens to use force against them or 
seeks to intervene in their affairs. There was the 
case of India in 1962. The cases of Afghanistan 
‚ and Kampuchea have attracted widespread atten- 
tion and caused concern. In other parts of the 
world too there are situations in which the possi- 
` bility of intervention cannot be ruled out. , 
In view of this, it is not enough to reiterate the 
principle of non-intervention. Specific and con- 
crete measures are required. Since a nonaligned 
country cannot have any security arrangement with 
a military bloc, it is: desirable to evolve some 
regional or international machinery/agency to 
prevent possible intervention. This arrangement, 
could be either a standing arrangement or an ad 
hoc one. What is essential is that it should respond 
to situations with the utmost speed and efficiency. 
The time has come when the concept of nonalign- 
ment has to have this component in addition te the 
' political and economic ones. 

The other dimension is that most nonaligned 
countries have authoritarian political systems which 
. have not provided for the operationalisation of 
distributive justice. The national wealth of most of 
them has no doubt increased, but it has remained 
confined to a few ainong tbe military-industrial- 
bureaucratic elite. The area below the povérty line 
.has increased. Poverty has created explosive situa- 
tions in some countries. The ruling circles in these 
countries have two faces. They seek to perpetuate 
injustice within their countries and at the same 
time demand justice for the poorer countries on the 
international. level. Effective and simultaneous 
efforts are needed to eliminate this contradic- 
tion., ` { 

In a large and diverse movement in which about 
a hundred countries from different geopolitical 
backgrounds, varying socio-economic-political and 
historical experiences are involved, any attempt to 
either narrowly define the movement or give atten- 
tion to unnecessary details and specifics is bound to 
be counter-productive. Insofar as the movement 
is able to mobilise world public opinion in favour 
of structural and substantive transformations іп 
international relations so as to strengthen the socio- 
economic basis and security interests of nonaligned 
countries, it should be considered enough. This is 
the historic, long-range task of the movement. 

Differences within the movement are bound to be 
there and we need not feel obsessed by them. No 
human — national or international — organisation 

: сап escape them. Our effort should not be to try 
to eliminate them but to manage them to the best 
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of our ability. Also, nonalignment should not Бе 
mistaken for a magic wand which can achieve 
desirable results for solving within a short time all 
problems which the nonaligned countries are 
facing. 

The difficult problems which the nonaligned 


movement is facing have been left to it by centuries- ~; 


old history. They are bound to take time to solve 
and the process for doing so has to, be inevitably 
difficult. Nonalignment has already changed the 
agenda of international relations and the stage is 
set for attempting concrete steps. 

. In the coming Summit the most important task 
is to undertand the priorities. -Instead of spending 
unnecessary and disproportionate time and energy 
on relatively trivial and short-range issues, the move- 
ment should attempt to address itself to the revolu- 
tionary task of transforming the present inter- 
national system into one which would be free from 
political domination and economic exploitation, 
giving to the nonaligned countries freedom of 
action which is the basic.aspiration for the policy 
and movement of nonalignment.0 


. Euromissiles 
(Contd. from page 6) 


offer. She feels that Бу: suggesting the inclusion of 
French and British nuclear missiles in the US-Soviet 
talks in January, the Russians have sought to 
introduce a new element. She has refused to accept 
this position. French President Mitterrand also does 
not accept the Soviet perception. He too has end- 
orsed the ‘zero option’ proposal and does not want 
to include French missiles for purposes of comparison 
with those of the Soviet Union. In fact, France is 
not part of the NATO military system and Mitterr- 
and does not wish to: include his country in -any 
negotiations between the two super-powers. 

It appears that the United States will never accept 
any proposal of the Soviet Unionin regard to 
cancellation of the proposed deployment of Атегі- 
can intermediate-range missiles in Europe because 
the former is keen to acquire superiority over the 
latter. Since there is strong opposition to the pro- 
posed deployment, however, the United States might 
again offer some proposal that will not be acceptable 
to the Soviet Union. In fact, even the Soviet 
decision about not deploying SS-20s and later 
withdrawing them to east of the Urals has not per- 
suaded the Reagan Administration to cancel the 
proposed deployment of missiles in Europe. 

A change in the decision on American deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range missiles in Europe is 
possible if opposition to the proposal gains strength 
in Western Europe in the coming months. The 
Soviets’ worry about the proposed deployment of 
American missiles is genuine because it will improve 
the strategic position of the NATO and thus destroy 
even the parity between the two military blocs that 
exists at present. Some serious efforts should be 
made by the European governments to check the 
nuclear arms гасе in the European theatre.[] 
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Cakewalk in Karnataka? 


‘OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


URING the entire twelve 

months of 1981 and for the 
better part of 1982, Congress (I) 
politics in Karnataka revolved 
round the crucial issue of whether 
or not Chief Minister Gundu 
Rao continue, to head the Gov- 
ernment. Towards the end of 
1982, Indira Gandhi appears to 
have given the word that she did 
not want a change of leadership 
before the elections to the State 
Assembly. 

But the cogitations over the 
leadership of Gundu Rao appear- 
edto have brought about wel- 
come personality changes in the 
Chief Minister. He started his 


| tenure in Karnataka as a wild 


and uncouth Tammany 
politician, mostly doing and 
saying the wrong things, and 
earning unwanted notoriety in 
the process. As an administrator, 
the party could not be proud of 
him, as -his war against the 
parthenium weed and the accu- 
mulation of office files showed. 
His public relations - was `ех- 
tremely poor, as was clearly 
established before and after the 
siege of the four Bangalore news- 
papers. His ability to build up 
a team of efficient ministers was 
shown up to be equally poor; he 
shielded the wrong persons at the 
wrong time and for wrong rea- 
sons. His inept handling of 
governmental tasks brought 
several ‘‘scandals” in its wake. 
There was therefore good reason 
for some of his associates in the 
State and party MPs at the 
Centre to tell the Prime Minister 
that she could not win the elec- 
tions under his leadership. 

Indira Gandhi would in all 
probability have eased him out 
of office, but she was unable to 
make up her mind on his succes- 
sor. This was more becaüse of 
the complexity of the ruling- 
party politics in the state, it had 





This dispatch from our Special 
Correspondent was received too 
late from Bangalore for inclusion 
in last week’s Mainstream. 
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less to do with the availability of 
talent. After the political dec- 
line and eclipse of Devaraj Urs, 
many of his followers had 
crossed over to the Congress-I 
and provided the needed prop 


for Gundu Rao to stay on as 


Chief Minister. Although Gundu 
Rao was finding it difficult to 
get along with some of the party 
stalwarts, the bulk of these 
**defectors" were supporting him. 
Indira Gandhi continued to hear 
тапу tales about Gundu Rao 
and the contribution he was 
making to the decline of the 
party's image. She let the deci- 
Sion ride for a while, till she 
found that effecting a change of 
leadership might bring her more 
problems than solve them. She 
let him stay. . 

But Gundu Rao'seemed to 
have taken the hint. He stopped 
saying the unwise things he used 
to, and he stopped acting impul- 
sively and hastily. He refrained 
from attacking the press in sea- 
son and out of season. He tried 
to improve his standing with his 
people on the one hand and with 
the state bureaucracy on the 
other. And above all, he staged 
on the right side of Indira 
Gandhi and her son, Rajiv 


Gandhi. So, when at the meeting - 


of the Congress-I Working Com- 
mittee in New Delhi in October, 
the suggestions of some of the 


Union Central Ministers from: 


the State calling for the ouster 
of Gundu Rao failed to carry any 
weight, it was obvious that Indira 
Gandhi had decided to keep him 
on. 

It was not really surprising, 
therefore, that the list of candi- 
dates for the elections recom- 
mended by him was adopted with 
minimum changes. It would have 
been inconsistent .with Indira 
Gandhi's decision to let him stay 
as Chief Minister if she had not 
given any weightage to his list. 
It was made out in the miedia 
that the central leadership of the 
party was faced with a sharp 


dilemma in having to decide 


between loyalists and defectors 
and that it sought to provide a 
balance in the final list it adopt- 
ed. But this is not borne out by 
facts. What the Central leader- 
ship actually did was to accept 
Gundu Rao’s recommendations, 
with a few odd changes here and 
there, partly because it was the 
Chief Minister’s list and partly 
because it had been okayed by 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

The list was weighted heavily 
іп favour of the defectors. Рге- 
dictably the “loyalist” lobby, led 
by the Union Minister of State 
for Railways, Jaffer Sheriff, and 
the prominent MP,  Nanje 
Gowda, was annoyed to the point 
of threatening to resign from the 
party. Attempts were immediately 
made by Indira Gandhi’s emissa- 
ries to mollify them, but no 
assurances were given about 
modifying the list. Seven MPs 
submitted a protest memorandum 
to the Primé Minister; they also 
asked some of the “‘loyal”’ sitting 
MLAs -who had been denied > 
nominations to stay on in the 
contest. While the Prime Minis- 
ter refused to yield, it became 
known that the protest was to 
peter out soon because the MPs 
also favoured some defectors. 
The atmosphere got vitiated to 
some extent. When the last date 
for withdrawals passed, it was 


. seen that a handful of rebel 


loyalists were pitted against the 
official candidates, but this 
phenomenon was festricted to 
only a few constituencies. 

Like in neighbouring Andhra, 
the majority of the 224 consti- 
tuencies will have multiple con- 
tests, thanks to the inability of 
the Opposition parties to come 
to terms with each other. At one 
storage, it seemed that a working 
arrangement could be evolved ` 
among the Janata, the Lok 
Dal(K), the two Communist 
Parties, the Congress(S) the 
Karnataka Kranti Ranga, and 
the BJP. However, differences 
developed during the priliminary 
stages of the negotiations. The 
BJP’s version is that in the’ 
arrangements for seat-sharing, 
some promises were made by the 
Janata and subsequently with- 
drawn. ,Other - parties contend 
that the BJP demanded a quota 
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far in excess to its present in- 


fluence in the State and strength - 


in the Assembly. In any case, the 
BJP decided to go it alone; it is 
contesting some 138 seats. It 
voluntarily abstained from . field- 
ing candidates in a few presti- 
gious constituencies, Somwar- 
pet, from where Gundu Rao is 
contesting, being among them. 
Gundu Rao had filed nomination 


from another constituency in res-- , 


ponse toa challenge, from BJP 
leader, А.К. Subbiah MLC, but 
the BJP did not allow him to. 
contest for the Assembly and 
hence Gundu Rao withdrew. 

The Janata, the Kranti Ranga 
and the two Communist Parties 
have come to an understanding. 
They will also make some adjust-. 
ments with the Lok Dal(K), the 






A few years ago, one would hardly 
relate Chief Minister R. Gundu 


Rao with a complex. One wouldn't: 


even think about him, let alone 
make comparisons. In fact, till 
recently, if anybody had described 
RGR as colourful, he would have 
kad to provide much of the colour 
himself. 


To most Kannadigas, Gundu Rao 
was a ‘simple’ man, to put it 
simply. Though some would say 
*simpleton', one must dismiss tbis 
as a Kannadiga's preference for 
verbosity (a national obsession?) 
and, maybe, make allowances for 
his faulty English. The ‘ton’ here 


neither qualified nor disqualified the | 


‘simple’ CM; it didn’t even add an 
. iota of avoirdupois to his imposing 
personality. 


But look at the man now! One 
cannot believe that it was the same 
Gundu Rao who once inaugurated 
a swimming pool by diving into the 
water, feet first! Not only does he 
take momentous decisions with 
alacrity, he is'also liberal in ap- 
plauding or chiding his top officials, 


on occasion. : 
Again, on occasion, his panoply 
reflects how his predecessors’ 


inebriated inertia affected his un- 
ending battle for the uplift of the, 
poor. Heseems to be picking up 
fast and it is odd that he hasn't yet 
performed a minuet, clad in tribal 
attire. Of course, he has neither 
the Himalayan frost-bite nor winter 
to dance away, but the man's 
charisma has reached the seeing 
eye. Gundu Rao has acquired a 
complex. 


ы——  — — ———— 
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Congress(S) and a few indepen- 
dents. However, it is the Cong- 


ress-I alone that is contesting all ' 


the 224 seats (one of which it has 
allotted to its ally, the Republican 
Party of Khobragade). The party 
has been extremely lucky. If the 


Opposition parties had come ` 


together on the basis of seat- 
sharing understanding, they could 


have put up a common candidate . 


in every constituency, thereby 
making ‘the challenge 'to the 
Congress-I quite formidable. 
Their inability to work out a 
satisfactory arrangement has re- 
sulted in' multiple contests, and 
multiple contests invariably bene- 
fit Indira Gandhi. It will be no 
different this time. * 


Indira Gandhi approaches the . 


Karnataka elections with supreme 


The RGR Complex 
`D, GUHA ROY 


Whatever improvements Gundu 
Rao's personality may have under- 
gone, there still are cracks in his 
charisma which, now and again, - 
reflect streaks of his old character. 
At such times, he tends to be 
intolerably ‘gauche, making one 
wonder if his mentor’s faith had 
been wasted on him. 

Take, for instance, his outburst 
in a’ recent: Rajiv meeting at 
Bangalore, when a section of the 


' crowd constantly booed the speaker. 


Loyal Gundu, who has lately Берип. 
to threaten rebels, was not to be 
outdone, Unless the ‘RSS distur- 
bances’ (as he called the noise) 
stopped, Gundu Rao threatened to 
bring in 500 of his own men. 
Chosen, по doubt. Not stopping at 
that, he exhorted the mob that if 


еу did not want to vote his party, 


they must not vote at all. Could it 
be naivete? If not, what was he 
suggesting? 

Gundu is becoming very difficult 
to understand. Maybe his inacces- 
sibility helps, but when available, 
the CM has even the time to sing 
praises of ‘love marriage’ before 
undergraduates. If the local press, 
whom Gundu Rao had repeatedly 
alienated, chose to ignore him, the 
CM wouldn’t keep a low profile. 
Only recently, he allotted sites at 
Bangalore to many employees of the 
press. Not journalists, thankfully. 

If there is any believer of the dic- 


tum Quieta non movere, it is not 
Gundu Rao. The CM has been 


blamed for the clumsy handling of . 


the language issue, which he need- 
lessly . raked up. Observers now 


\ 


. and with film heroes taking to poli- 


self-confidence. Her decision to 
advance the elections from late 
February to the first week of 


‘January not only caught Һе 


Opposition napping but it came 
as a surprise to Gundu Rao also. 


, He had beer preparing the party , 


and himself for a February 17 
poll. Secondly, the expected con- 
solidation of Opposition ranks 
did not materialise. The oppo- 
sition parties have lacked. both 
tactics and strategy. They only 
have а соттоп desire to defeat 


‘Indira Gandhi but do not know 


how to go about it. On the con- 
trary, Indira Gandhi seems ` to 


know just when and. where to 


deliver them body blows. 
Although -there is resentment 
within the ruling party for the 
(Continued on page 30) 


feel that the cut announced in 
entertainment tax, and the daring 
kidnapping of two journalists by 


-vengeful fans of Raj Kumar were 


results of the CM's bid to befriend 
the matinee idol and the látter's . 
consequent feeling of ‘security’. 
Nevertheless, Gundu, having more 
or less secured his votes; did ensure 
that police protection was сопѕрјси- 
ously posted before the concerned 
newspaper office. 

The man is remarkable in many 
ways and, whatever his weaknesses, 
he never lets any grass grow under 
his feet. Except Congress grass. 
Who, for-instance, would imagine 
him as a film star? Gundu would (as 
he announced at a meeting once), 


tics, one can hardly blame him. . 
One Maharashtrian trait RGR - 

has faithfully developed is a mark- 

ed predilection to involve the High 

Command — through pictures — in | | 

all his roles for the ‘betterment of 





the poor’. i 
Despite attempts . at restraint 
from above, this characteristic 


appears to have seeped into his sub- 
ordinates, too. Why else was the 
construction of some measly stalls 
by Mysore’s City Improvement 
Trust Board some time ago, publi- 
cised with pictures of many persons, 
from the Prime Minister down? 

No more, like before, are smiling 
pictures of the CM in short ‘supply. 
Not only this: the CM’s transforma- 
tion hasn’t entirely gone unnoticed. 


. In befitting tribute to him (and to 


his complex), the new stalls at 
Mysore will be known as the ‘RGR 


»! 


Complex 


гане 


| Judicial Terrorism - 


Some Thoughts on Justice Tulzapurkar's Pune Speech 


UPENDRA BAXI 


By since the trauma of supersession in 1973, the 
Supreme Court of'India has been showing tend- 
encies towards disintegration.! 

In the immediate aftermath of the „Emergency, 
the systematic delegitimation of some Justices by 
leaders of the Bar?, and: induction of Justices on the 
specific criterion of tlieir having “stood up" during 
the Emergency, reinforced this tendency. 3 
> The return of Indira Gandhi in 1980 created even 
further trauma for Justices who went too far in 
publié catharsis for their Emergency verdicts? and a 
new extra-curial style of self-legitimation initiated 


by Justice P.N. Bhagwati's infamous letter to the. 


Prime. Minister. This last development created a 
train of consequences, notable among which is the 
much-publicised, and perhaps ever-growing, discord 
between Chief. Justice Chandrachud and Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati. The final arbiter, according to 
those who know the “‘palace politics” well, of this 
conflict is also its prime political beneficiary: Indira 
Gandbi. 

One must salute, and I do, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi for her reticence in. keeping to herself the 
incredible aspects of Judicial in-fighting and her 
grudging respect for the judicial tradition in not 
making full political use of the new forms of access 
and dominance over apex judiciary thus made avail- 
able. But lesser political personages cannot be 
expected to follow her public virtues, which belong 
in any event to a dying political culture. One shud- 
ders at the thought that the present in-fighting 
among Justices of the Supreme Court might have 
endowed the nation with a situation where adjudi- 
cation on high political matters will be tainted with 
the suspicion of being indirect adjudication, that is, 
the shaping of judicial outcomes by promises and 
pressures outside the courtroom and the- Constitu- 
tion. 

It.is in this context that one has to read Justice 
V.D. Tulzapurkar’ 5 extraordinary public speech 
released to the media in titillating instalments, deli- 
vered in Pune on October 29, 1982, before a select 
crowd at the Symbiosis Law College, Pune. Justice 
Tulzapurkar is not content with the tendencies 
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towards the disintegration of the Supreme Court: 
he wishes to hasten it. He has assumed, knowingly 
or otherwise, the role of the Chief Public Flagellator 
of the Supreme Court. 

That he does so out of the very best of motives is 
irrelevant to the public impact of the very fact that 
he chastises brother Justices unmistakably and 
mercilessly in public. Clearly, Justice Tulzapurkar 
is an anguished judge, unable to bear what he per- | 
ceives to be the devaluation of judicial role and 
process. Most Justices of the Supreme Court, I 
know for a fact, are deeply anguished and searching 
for ways to restore dignity and cohesion to the 
Court. But Justice Tulzapurkar, instead of choosing: 
a leadership role within the corridors of the Court, 
has chosen to publicly identify and in a word, to 
destroy the “enemies” of the Court within the 
Court. And his method:, fulsome public denuncia- 
tion. 

'Stripped of all claims to Denning-like judicial 
prose,,what Justice Tulzapurkar is saying is that 
Justice Bhagwati is a menace to ће ideas and ideal 
of judicial role. He said the same thing in course of 
a judgment concerning Justice Krishna Iyer. And 
the salvos.are also now being directed against 
Justice Desai. The charges that Justice Tulzapurkar 
has been repeatedly making against Justice Bhagwati . 
need to be put in plain prose, so that he himself, his 
friends and critics and the.public at large know what 
is what. 

Ifone were to assemble: together all the public 
utterances of Justice Tulzapurkar, directly or 
indirectly, against Justice Bhagwati, the following 
veritable roll of indictment appears, which may well 
appear as articles of impeachment: | 

1. Justice Bhagwati has indulged in unbecoming 

sycophancy in writing the January 1980 letter to 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

2. Justice Bhagwati is neglecting his judicial 

duties in two main respects: first, he delivers 

judgments too late (the reference is to his death ` 
penalty dissent, which was rendered two years 

after the majority opinion): and second, he often: 
absents himself from Court, by going overseas. 

3. Justice Bhagwati's tendency to write “‘crudite 

judgments" represents * *an exercise , often indul- 
ged to project one’s own image". . 


H 
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4. The selling of the “image” goes so far as 
“hawking judgments” (the reference perhaps 
being to the printing and circulation of Justice 
Bhagwati's decision in the Asiad Case in the 
form of a booklet: by a Delhi-based group, with 
a foreword by Aruna Asaf Ali). s 
5. Justice Bhagwati is perverting the adminis- 
tration of justice. This happens, first, by his 
devising of what I have called “‘the epistolary 
jurisdiction”, that is, entertaining complaints 
about poor people’s violations of Fundamental 
Rights and treating ordinary letters as writ 
petitions. Second, in the conduct of such social 
action litigation, Justice Bhagwati uses the 
supreme judicial power in such a way as to inter- 
fere with the investigation and disposal of 
criminalcases. Justice Tulzapurkar specifically 
refers in this connection to the Bihar blindings® 
and the Agra Protective Home cases.” 
6. Justice Bhagwati, in the course of his dissent 
.in death penalty, named five Justices “whose 
presence on the Bench might could be regarded 
as unfortunate by the condemned prisoners’’,8 
: thus tarnishing “the fair name and the bright. 
,image of the Court". This has been further 
/ aggravated by the orrata issued by the Judge, 
deleting the offending portions. 
7. Justice Bhagwati’s behaviour savours 


and Justice Desai recently (in July 1982) enjoyed 
the hospitality of Jagannath Mishra in Bihar, at 
a State Legal Aid Board function, but did not 
disqualify themselves. from hearing the Patna 
Urban Cooperative Bank case, involving an 
attack on the Chief Minister's withdrawal of 
criminal prosecutions against himself. 

Against Justice Desai, a new victim of the 
conscience keeping role of Justice Tulzapurkar, the 
charge is that Justice Desai is openly critical of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘inheritance of law: he has characteris- 
ed it as “utterly alien to the genius of the country” 
and asa “smuggled system". Very shortly, Justice 
O. Chinnappa Reddy, who has consistently articu- 
lated a Marxist critique of the Constitution and 
legal and judicial process, will fall victim to Justice 
Tulzapurkar’s inquisition. He has already asked 
Justice Desai to resign or accept publicly the charge 
that he is dishonest: "Should he not", he asked, 
“quit the system if. he holds these views sincerely 
and honestly?” | | 

We must at the outset remove a misconception 
that Justice Tulzapurkar seems to create by this 
kind of utterances. People might feel that he is 
doing his duty as a judge in plain public speaking, 
even if it may be painful to him. Perhaps, Justice 
Tulzapurkar also feels the same way and is moved 
by some conception of duty to articulate righteous 
indignation at the unbecoming conduct of his 
brethren. ы! 

For a judge who adores and venerates the 

' common law tradition, such a conception of judicial 
duty just cannot exist. There is not a single judge 
_ or jurist who has ever maintained that sitting judges 


are under a moral or jurisprudential duty to' 


publicly evaluate their brethren's conduct and 
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of 
nepotism and even political corruption. Both he. 


judicial work. There is no precedent suggesting that 
there is such a duty, in England or India or any- 
where else. And there cannot be for plain legal 
reasons too. The doctrine of sub judice, broadly, 
prohibits comments on pending issues, cases and 
matters and the law of contempt regards comments 
on pending issues, cases or matters as a criminal 
act. In addition, there are sound and obvious 
institutional reasons why judges ought not to 
comment on each other in public: if each judge 


were to do so, the Court would find it difficult to go ` 


about its business of adjudication. What is more, 


E 


good people might refuse elevation. No public 


institution can survive if it obligates its members to 
have a go at each other. , 
There is. no need to pursue variations on the 
theme that Justice Tulzapurkar’s public utterances 
evaluating brother Justices cannot be said to rest on 
a historical, institutional’ or moral obligation. If 
this be so, then Justice Tulzapurkar, curiously, 
comes close to the very Justices he criticises. He 
criticises Justices Krishna Iyer, Bhagwati and Desai 
(for the time being) as having subverted the role of 
a judge in the common law culture: But he too has, 
in practice and precept, displayed an alacrity not to 


lag behind his victims. 7f the three named Justices . 


have sinned against the holy shrine, so has Justice 
Tulzapurkar. One does not want to seem to be rude 
but the common adage has much wisdom in it: the 
pot should not call the kettle black! 


: А п 


НАТ leaves us with the roll of indictment against 
Justice Bhagwati. It is an impressive one. For 
that reason, it needs careful analysis, accompanied 
by a request to Justice Tulzapurkar to further join 
the debate thus initiated by him as a sitting judge. ` 
Charge No 1: That Justice Bhagwati wrote that 
infamous letter — unparalleled in the annals of 
world judicial history — is a fact. What are the 


consequences? An undoubted lowering of the image: 
of the high judiciary, an-indelible suspicion haunting. 


the judge’s good work concerning its possible 
ulterior political motivation and a continuous 
reminder that the judicial role -has zero-tolerance 
for certain forms of conduct. Justice Bhagwati 
should, as did Chief Justice Chandrachud for his 
verdict in the Habeas Corpus Case, perhaps some 


day publicly express regret for the incredible indis- 


cretion in writing the letter. 

But that still leaves the question: how often is 
that letter to be exploited against Justice ‘Bhagwati? 
As long as he is on the Bench? In accordance with 
time, manner and circumstance decided by every 
judge and lawyer in the Supreme Court? 


If Justice Tulzapurkar felt so strongly about the 


letter, what prevented him as a man of outspoken 
conviction, from publicly demanding Justice 
Bhagwati’s resignation at the relevant time? Alter- 
natively, if he regards Justice Bhagwati as a per- 
petual sycophant whose judicial impartiality cannot 
be trusted by him, what prevented His Lordship 


‘from proclaiming to the Chief Justice of India that 


he will not form 4 part of the Bench presided over 


or joined by Justice Bhagwati? 

Either the charge of sycophancy is a morally 
valid one or it is an expedient one, made in the 
context of in-fighting in the Supreme Court. Justice 
Tulzapurkar must make a public choice. If it isa 
moral charge, Justice Tulzapurkar, who retires on 
March 9, 1986, should from now on at the very 
least make it a condition not to be associated with 
Justice Bhagwati in the reminder of his tenure on 
the Supreme Court unless Justice Bhagwati -makes 
public amends. 1f, however, Justice Tulzapurkar is 
merely using tbe letter to humble and harass Justice 
Bhagwati, he must learn to do so at his risk and 
cost, and without the least expectation of applause 
for being a crusader for the integrity and dignity of 
the Court. 

Charge No. 2: “The common law notions of a 
judge,” says Justice Tulzapurkar, “do not tell him 
to delay his judgements for several months; or for a 
year or two years"; nor ‘“‘does it tell him to leave 
his court work half-way through for fulfilling other 
mangagements, foreign or otherwise". True. Judges 
must do their jobs efficiently, in time, without delay, 
and must be on the judgment seats at the call of 
judicial calendar. 

Justice Bhagwati's death sentence dissent was 
unreasonably delayed, by about two years. And 
the excellence of its craftspersonship and the range 


„of the juristic and social vision do not condone this 


delay. Many people were sentenced to death and 
executed during the pendency of this dissent. The 
dissent could not have changed the constitutionality 
of death sentence, for that issue was decided by the 
majority. But lawyers for the condemned could 
have imaginatively used the potentialities of the 
dissent for commutation or clemency. Justice 
Bhagwati can have no justification for this enor- 
mous delay. 

Like the infamous letter to the Prime Minister, 
this inordinate delay flaws Justice Bhagwati’s career 
in the Supreme Court.-. But not, in my opinion, 
fatally so, Justice Tulzapurkar thinks otherwise and 
says so. But a mere say-so by even a high judicial 
personage does not dispose of the matter. There are 
strong grounds for saying that Justice Bhagwati’s 
letter and the delay do not constitute fatal flaws, 
to the point of altogether detracting from Justice 
Bhagwati’s high judicial achievements. Since 
Justicé Tulzapurkar has begun this kind of dialogue, 
he should now take the public into confidence as to 
the basis of his opinion, unless a single swallow 
does make a summer in the cloistered world of a 
common law judge. For example, Justice Tulzapur- 
kar might take the trouble Of telling the public how 


„often Justice Bhagwati has unreasonably delayed 


his opinions and what other acts of sycophancy, 
unbeknown to the general public, he has commit- 
ted. If he desists from doing so, it cannot be out 
of grounds of judicial rectitude. 

Be that as it may, it is a fact that there are long 
delays between the completion of arguments and 
delivery of judgments. Recently, there was an 
unprecedented rush of judgments on the eve of 
retirement of Justices Krishna Iyer, Untwalia and 
Gupta. The Constitution was made and unmade in 
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a hurry by the Justices. And many senior Justices,- 
including Justice Tulzapurkar, have been brothers-. 


‚ in-delay. This does not entitle Justice Bhagwati to 


sit over a dissenting opinion for nearly two years. 
But by the same yardstick no judge is entitled to 
delay opinions. | à | 

So, Justice Tulzapurkar is right in complaining. 
about delayed opinions but wrong in making a single 
brother judge the scapégoat for the system. The 
citizens of India would be grateful to him if he 
were to address his energies to tackling this pro- 
blem within the Court as effectively as he has taken 
upon himself to tackle the problem of errant 
Justices. 

This leaves us with the second aspect of the 
charge: foreign jaunts by sitting Justices. Again the 
reference is to Justice Bhagwati's outings, especially 
perhaps to his work with the International Labour 
Organisation which requires him to go abroad 
every year for about three weeks at the beginning of 
the year. The ILO Committee has the assignment 
of invigilating the enforcement of ILO Conventions 
and recommendations; and Justice Bhagwati appears 
to be a Government of India nominee.. I personally 
do not think that sitting Justices should undertake. 
such burdens: but the Prime Minister, the President, . 
and the Chief Justice of India who should all 
concur in such a nomination, seem to think other- 
wise. Perhaps there is room for honest difference 
of opinion in matters like this. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Justice 
Tulzapurkar is right on this score: no judge should 
accept assignments in India or overseas which 
interefers with the efficient discharge of. his consti- 
titutional duties, particularly in a situation of 
growing arrears. But I would make this as a general 
point, transcending.X or Y judge, and appeal to 
the Chief Justice of India to evolve suitable working 
norms and make them public. AndI with Justice 
Tulzapurkar would also publicly do so in the future. 

Charges 3,4 and 6: These charges have to be 
jointly considered. The difficulty in considering 
them rationally is that they attribute an ulterior 
motivation to Justice Bhagwati which is as hard to 
prove or disprove as it is easy to allege. But in so 
far as the accusing finger is on erudition, one must 
straightaway say that our Constitution does not 
bar it. Nor does it shun excellence. Nor does it pres- 
cribe grey mediocrity in the act and art of judging. 
This much even Justice Tulzapurkar must accept. 
What he does not accept is what to him is irrelevant 
erudition: “Judges should not indulge in prefaces 
and exordial exercises, perorations and sermons and- 
theses and philoscphies because a judgment of a. 
court of law and a thesis for a.doctorate are 
different exercises" 20 ; 

Undoubtedly, Justice Tulzapurkar is entitled to 
his opinion and also entitled, as-any man, to reiterate 
it ad nauseam. Other Justices who Hold a different 
opinion on the judicial craft are similarly entitled., 
What is verbiage to Justice Tulzapurkar may appear 
to another Justice as “‘jufistic activism’. This 
simple fact continues to elude Justice Tulzapurkar. 
He ought to accept, sooner or later, that his opinion 
concerning how judgments ought to be written is 
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entitled to as high a respect as that of any other 
Justice. But his opinion and views are not entitled 
to be put on a pedestal any more than other Justices' 
opinions. Justice Tulzapurkar ought not to be 
intolerant of divergent opinions on matters so per- 
sonal as judicial style, more so in a system which 
allows every Justice to write his own opinion in 
every single' case. Inability or unwillingness to 
tolerate diversity even in styles of communication 
betrays intolerance and even arrogance. Neither. 
intolerance nor arrogance helps the performance of 
judicial role. The sooner Supreme Court Justices 
: realise this, the better would it be for the citizen. 
The gist of this last observation also extends to 
Justice Bhagwati’s uncharacteristic and unfortunate 
remarks, in his death penalty dissent, implying in 
effect that certain of his brethren were ‘hanging 
judges’.42 This is not quite what he said; but this is 


what he appeared.to almost all to be saying. Justice’ 


үшән says that such behaviour tarnishes “‘the 
air 
(Charge 6): his sensitivity to this aspect is laudable, 
expressed as it is in the course ofa semi-public 
‚ speech paradoxically also tarnishing ‘Һе fair nam 
and the bright image" of the Court. ’ : 


. The possibility that Justice Bhagwati's remarks: 
may be justified by relevant attitude studies of the’ 


named brethren is an altogether separate issue. At 
issue here is whether justices should authoritatively 
(that is, in course ofa judgment) undertake to 
characterise their brethren's attitudes. A subsidiary, 
but no less important, question concerns thé 


sensibilities of fellow Justices, and therefore, the: 
institutionalised norms of colleaguial deference or: 


fraternal courtesies. Not also to be overlooked is 


the possibility that ‘good’ lawyers might exploit | 


such observations for their own or their client's 
ends in'the future. ` í i 
Justice Bhagwati’s references to the sentencing 
attitudes of brother Justices lay him open to gross 
misunderstanding if he did not mean to say what he 


appeared to be saying, If, on the other hand, he did - 
mean what he said, it is both irresponsible and - 


‚ intolerant. It is irresponsible in the sense that. it 
identifies authoritatively the sentencing attitudes of 
- his brother judges and predicts that it will continue 
to remain the same; an authoritative statement of 
this nature is bound to create difficulties ‘and 
embarrassment for the Court in future cases. And 
it is intolerant because the observations ‘assume that 
others with whose views one does not judicially 
agree need to be singled out, in the ultimate 
analysis, as less compassionate and less humane 
Justices. . | ders , 
Justice Tulzapurkar's further allegation that, many 
Justices write eruditely with an ulterior motivation 
is a mean and despicable allegation, not at all 
redeemed by his authority. Judges, like all human 
beings, are entitled to expect that their work endures 
‘and is appreciated. If judges.are driven by pursuit 
of excellence, that is a cause for celebration, not 
condemnation. ` If scholars find certain judgments 


more worthy of comment, if media persons find, 


them more worthy of headlines, all it means is that 
the Court as on institution is receiving wider notice 
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name and bright image of the Court" 


than it otherwise might. Why should this be an oc-. 
casion for public lamentation by a sitting judge? 
Even assuming that Justice Bhagwati is driven by 
overweening ambition and that in writing his . judg- 
ments he is self-consciously playing, as it were, to 
, the gallery, does it entitle Justice Tulzapurkar to 
protest in the reiterative public manner he is doing? 
To what ends? With what effects? If someone, 
debasing the discourse further, were to characterise 
Justice Tulzapurkar’s utterances on this aspect with 
the same motivation, how would he react? Or, 
should we react on his behalf? Attributions of bad 


, faith have never in human history promoted 


rational dialogue: Justices who are supposed at least 
to be embodiments of the living traditions of the 
law's rational discourse, ought to know better than 
trade in public allegations and abuse. The culture 
of law has no future otherwise in India. A 
Charge 5: The epistolary jurisdiction is Justice 
Bhagwati's innovation. It is a good augury for the 
disadvantaged, dispossessed and deprived millions 
in India that the Court as a whole has, for the time. 
being, accepted epistolary jurisdiction as a part of. . 
its jurisprudence. For these people, relief from 
injustice is accomplished through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Court and not just by Justice Bhagwati. 
And the perspective of the beneficiaries is the cor- 
rect perspective. . ^ E 
Undoubtedly, the origins of epistolary jurisdic- 
, Чоп represent some kind of institutional deviance 
on the part of Justice Bhagwati. He received letters 
addressed to him both. as a sitting judge of the. 
Supreme Court .and as the Chairperson of the 
National Committee on the Implementation of 
Legal Aid Schemes. He directed the Registrar’ to: 
bring some of these letters on his board and pro- 
ceeded to convert thém into writ petitions. In doing 
this, organisationally, he bypassed the Chief Justice 
whose privilege it is. to control and .arrange the 
` docket of the Court. The epistolary jurisdiction 
flourished spectacularly and ‘vigorously, attracting 
not merely national but worldwide attention.. The 
work proliferated. ; " 
` The institutional deviance involved in the birth 
and growth of the epistolary jurisdiction. extended 
to all Justices who formed the Bench in each case of 
' SAL. Inthe Supreme Court, there is no single- 
judge bench. It was open to each one ‘of thése 
Justices to object to the process of converting letters 
written by or on behalf of the disadvantaged. and 
, the dispossessed. Instead, they proceeded with 
matters. And, in my opinion, rightly so, since the, 
letters brought to their notice examples of heinous 
‚ violations of human rights through governmental 
· Jawlessness. But if Justice Tulzapurkar felt 
strongly concerning this way of proceeding, it was 
open to him to voice his objections, both during the 
course of'such procéedings and in the Chief Justice’s . 
chambers. ` ` | w 
At any rate, the Chief Justice of India, should : 
he have felt `ог believed that Justice Bhagwati’s 
doings amóunted'to any unconstitutional usurpation. 
of his power, had all the time to act. Suggestions 
were made by many, including myself}4, that there ` 
should Бе an institutional machinery or process 
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and that the SAL work should be accepted as a 
normal part of the workload of the Supreme Court 
and shared by all Justices. At the time of this writ- 
ing, the suggestion has been accepted.15° 

The fashioning of a new equity jurisdiction, un- 
precedented ‘in the annals. of world constitutional 
history, should involve creative tensions among the 
participants in the process — the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. As I have said elsewhere, the rise 
of the SAL has for once made the Supreme Court 
of India a Supreme Court for Indians. SAL is an 
instrumentality through which the poorest of the 
poor can reach the Court and seek to enforce 
Fundamental Rights and contain tyranny, lawless- 
ness and deviance of the state. The challenges posed 
by SAL to traditional adjudicatory roles and pro- 
cesses must be fully and imaginatively met. Faction- 
alism in the Court should not be allowed to nullify 
the new constitutional gains of the poor. 

Justice Tulzapurkar should now be satisfied since 
the new arrangement for handling SAL purify it of 


the “unseemly trends" he complains of. All of us 


now also await with keen interest how Justice 
Tulzapurkar, himself develóps this new litigation. 
Unfortunately, through his criticism of Justice 
Bhagwati's handling of the Agra Protective Home 
case and'the Bihar blinding case, Justice Tulzapur- 


kar has’ already indicated his own judicial approach : 


to SAL. It is difficult for me to comment on His 
Lordship’s criticisms of matters actually pending 
before the Court, as they include the one which I 
am arguihg in person before the Hon'ble Court. As 
a student of law, I do not believe in the doctrine of 
sub judice at constitutional adjudication level. But as 
a petitioner in person, I accept it as a part of the 
law of the land. Justice Tulzapurkar has the advant-: 
age of being an incumbent Justice. of the Supreme 
Court. He can repudiate with impunity the doc- 
trine of sub judice in his extra-curial utterances 
and enforce it at the same time against others in all 
its rigour, sitting as a judge. An ordinary petitioner 
enjoys no such 'Divine Rights of kings'! Therefore, 
I cannot comment on what His Lordship has. com- 
mented except, saying that he 


ijudiced the course of administration of justice in' 
these matters. | 
ш | О 


"Tas most damaging charge in Justice Tulzapur- 
kar's speech relates‘to alleged judicial nepotism 


and' corruption. He does not use these terms but . 


means them. He frowns on a judge who goes to 
“airport or railway station with garland or bouquet 
to see the Prime Minister", or seeks “favours for 
himself or for his children or relatives from any 
quarters — official, business or otherwise". 

Please note that ‘these statements are not made by 
a two-penny lawyer or a yellow journalist or а pro- 
fessional blackmailer but by a sitting Supreme Court 
judge. He must have prima facie evidence in his 


' possession to justify these assertions. And ‘he must 


be presumed to be saying this with a high sense of 
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should not have . 
done so and that by doing so he has unfairly pre- , 


résponsibility. Which ofthe Supreme Court Justices’ 


engage in corrupt practices? This is a question 
which Justice ' Tulzapurkar must now answer 
' publicly, having in the first place stated that some 
do and having created such an impression in the 
public mind. Justice Tulzapurkar must know that he 
is no more. entitled than any other man to make 
public innuendos — and insinuations and as а 
moral-minded man and judge he has no moral 
justification not to substantiate his charges: indeed, 
he would render service of a high order to the nation 
in doing so. 

The high constitutional office of a Supreme Court 
Judge is not to be converted into a launching pad 
for guerrilla attacks against the integrity of others. 
If after having begun the process of anonymous 
accusations of moral turpitude against brother 
Justices, Justice Tulzapurkar were to retire into the 
safety of exalted judicial silence, he would have pre: 
cisely achieved his lowly demotion of this august 
constitutional office. Citizens are entitled to: expect 
amore valorous behaviour from a judge who is 
publicly committed to protect and promote the 
**fair name and the bright image" of the Court. 

‘Iv 


ГА 


2 


T iis us to the seventh charge. Justices Bhag- 
ati dnd Desai should have disqualified them- 
Selves from hearing the Bihar Chief Minister’ S case 


. after having accepted his hospitality; in not doing 


so, they are at least guilty of grass impropriety. 
This, like all other charges, needs careful analysis, 

Both these Justices were invited to a meeting of 
the Bihar State Legal Aid Board; both Justices are 
associated with legal aid organisations. Justice 


: Bhagwati is the Chairperson of the National Com- 


mittee for Implementation of Legal Aid Schemes 
and Justice Desai is the Chairperson of the Supreme 
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Qourt.Íegal Aid Committee. It is now customiaty 
for Chief Justices and senior Justices of High Courts 
also to. be associated with Legal Aid Boards. The 
Patna High Court Chief Justice and his brethren 
were also a part of the event organised by. the District 
State Legal Aid Board, Chief Ministers are usually, 
associated. as patrons or presidents of the State 
Legal Aid Boards. The hospitality offered by the 
Chief Minister consisted of a lunch and a: breakfast 
at Botanical.Gardens in Patna. The Justices were 
state. guests and stayed. at Raj Bhavan. They were 
provided with transport and the Board bore the ex- 
penses of their air travel. ` | 

Given the.structure of the legal aid movement in 
the.state sector, association af Chief Ministers, Law 
Ministers, Finance. Ministers and High Court and 
Supreme Court Justices is inevitable. Article 39-A 
now requires the state to- provide legal aid; ànd the 
executive. and. the judiciary are constitutionally. 


required. (о cooperate in fulfilling the mandate of ' 


this; Article. Surely, Justice Tulzapurkar is aware 
of all: this. 
His insistence that these two Justices should have 
disqualified, themselves because they enjoyed the 
'**hospitality" of. the Chief Minister is misleading. 
These Justices, as well those'of the High Court, and 
other invitees, were guests of the State Legal Aid 
Board, chaired by the Chief Minister. No personal 
hospitality, as. far as I know, was. offered by Dr. 
Jagannath. Mishra. | Е 
' What аге the implications of Justice Tulzapurkar’s 
insistence that these. two Justices must have dis- 
qualified themselves? The first implication is un- 
savoury: it'is that these two Justices have no idea 
of; judicial duties and. they have to be reminded by 
their brother of what they should and should not 
do.as Justices. They are entitled to object to Justice 
Tulzapurkar's self-appointed avuncular role. There 
is- nothing in the Constitution or the oath of office 
sworn.by Justice Tulzapurkar which requires him 
to explain to his brother judges the meaning of 
proper judicial behaviour. + 


The other implication is startling. in the extreme. 


and makes one wonder whether Justice Tulzapurkar 
has fully thought out what he means to say. If 
Justices have to disqualify themselves from hearing 
cases involving Chief Ministers and other Ministers 
because they attend Legal Aid functions, where 
Chief Ministers or other Ministers play the official 
host, then a large number of Justices in the High 
Courts and the Supreme Court will have-regularly 
to do so. And, in particular, Justice Bhagwati 
stands disqualified to.hear any cases involving any 
Minister in any State simply because he has been 
associated with the National Legal Aid Committee. 
It simply won’t do for Justice Tulzapurkar to con- 
fine his objection to the Bihar case. Even so dis- 
tinguished a judge may not strain ata gnat and 
swallow a camel: his objection, logically; must һауе 
this wide scope. But if norms of judicial rectitude 
extend this far, judges have to make a choice bet- 
ween being associated-with legal aid- work or being 
associated with court work. This is not a dichotomy 
permitted by the Directive Principles of State 
Policy. Nor is it divinely ordained. 
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Are fustíces so weak and corruptible as to be 


: affected by official hospitality by Ministers? And if 


they are, do they deserve to be judges in the first 
place? Is it right to advocate in public such a pent- 
house conception of our Justices? Is there indeed any. 
evidence that judges who, partake official hospitality 
get necessarily. biased in adjudication in favour of 
the host? Is it the implication that judges who do 
not expose themselves to legal aid work are a supe- 
rior breed more likely to do justice without fear and 
favour? These and. related hard questions arise if we 
were to take Justice Tulzapurkar’s objections. seri- 
ously. ` i 
' V 

Justice Tulzapurkar’s intolerance rises to new 

public proportions when he asks Justice Desai to 
quit the system (that is, resign from the Supreme 
Court) if he “honestly and sincerely" believes that 
the Anglo-Saxon system oflaw is “utterly alien to 
the genius of the country" and is a “smuggled . 
system". Neither the.Constitution nor the oath of 
judicial office prescribes that judges should worship 
the existing system or that they should not evaluate 


itin the course of their work. If such public criti- 
'cism of law or the Constitution was prohibited, 


there would be no institutional input by the Court 
for the reform of the system. How for should 
Justices go in criticising the system, or what idiom 
they should use in so doing, is for them to decide. 
They, may overdo it.by. using strong and colourful 
language: but that is their choice. And they expose 
themselves to coünter-criticism, ^ 

Justice Tulzapurkar is entitled to say-that ‘the 
system is truly Indian or that, with minor amend- 
ments, it should be continued. Justice Desai is 
similarly entitled to say the contrary. Responsible 
dialogue amongst Justices of the Supreme Court 
about the crisis of the Indian legal system and its 
transformation is, I believe, not only a necessity 
but.a duty. | 

By asking Justice Desai to. resign, Justice Tulza- 
purkar violates the indeperidence of the judiciary, a 
doctrine which he celebrates on and off the Bench. 
A judge, duly apppointed, has a tenure until his 
superannuation. Any pressure-from any side urging 
him to quit is seriously violative of the ideal and 
practice of independence of the ‘judiciary. Since 
Justice Tulzapurkar’s utterances and performance 
in the Court are so far suggestive of his deep belief 
in the independence of the judiciary, we must read 
and hear his Pune speech in such a manner as to 
do him justice. In this.case, one may therefore say 
that, he does not mean what he says when he asks 
Justice Desai to-quit, that such an observation was 
made in the passionate heat of public performance, 
The demand that Justice Desai quit was. merely 
astrong way of saying that the speaker (Justice 
Tulzapurkar) profoundly disagrees with his views. 

If; however, we are to take the demand at‘its face 
value, a deeper problem arises. For, then, the deep 
structure of Justice Tulzapurkar's.position must be 
that independence of the judiciary means indepen- 
dence of those judges who are loyal to the legal 
system as understood by His Lordship апі пог of 


y 


Y ‘ ‘ А i 
Justices who seek to transform it by strategies of 
public condemnation and judicial and Juristic 
activism. Closely thought, independence of the 
judiciary, on this position, is a doctrine that makes 
sense only when all judges are like-minded concern- 
ing the legitimacy and, justice of the legal system; 
therefore, dissident Justices should either pretend 
loyalty or quit and in their placé only those truly 
loyal should be appointed. 

It is beyond the bounds of this note either to 
elaborate or to analyse the implications of Justice 
Tulzapurkar's position, excepting to say that it is a 
richly conservative position. Justice Tulzapurkar 
should himself think it out and articulate it for 
public discussion. When it is done, a suprising 
result may emerge: namely, agreement between 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and Justice Tulza- 
purkar. Both seem to stand for a. "committed 
judiciary”, that is, a judiciary, committed to the 
Constitution as they interpret it, from time to time, 
allowing no room for any: divergent assertion on 
fundamentals of the systems. „ 


' VI 
ow we reach the end of our disquieting journey. 
The enormity of what Justice Tulzapurkar has 
said in public concerning brother Justices deserves 
serious notice and analysis. Not in a spirit of 
partisan dialogue: citizens like me desire and 
demand a united and a dignified Supreme Court 
and аге’ not interested in promoting one judge 
against or over the other. This needs saying because 
rational dialogue is progressively made impossible 
by the factious atmosphere, on and off the Bench 
and at the Bar. Citizens are now under a constitu- 
tional duty to develop scientific spirit and cherish 
the ideals of the national independence movement.16 
This paper is presented in discharge of that solemn 
“constitutional duty. 

Indian politicians have over the years acquired 
the notable, and deplorable, tendency of treating the 
nation as their private estate. All people who wield 
power are exposed to this hazard. Some Justices 
of the Supreme Court also appear to’ take the Court 


as their personal estate, to do with it as they please. 
But the Indian Supreme Court, whose achievements 
the world jurisprudence salutes with envy, is the 
constitutional estate of 700 million Indian people. 
As a citizen and a student of the Court, and as one 
who has,the privilege of knowing many good and 
true human beings who are among the top adjudi- 
cators of the nation, Iend with an earnest appeal 
to all the Justices of the Supreme Court to save the 
Court from themselves. O 


FOOTNOTES 


1. During the Chief Justiceship of Ray and Beg, the 
Court progressively became an assembly of individuals and 
lost much of its corporate institutional character, See 
U. Baxi (ed) К.К. Mathew on Democracy, Equality and 
Freedom p. x (1978). 

2. See U. Baxi, The Indian Supreme Court and Politics ' 
pp 188-198 (1980). . 

3. See note 2; and U. Baxi, "The Supreme Court Under 
Trial:  Undertrials and the Supreme Court" S.S.C. (Jonr) 
at 35 (1980): and see footnote 67 ofthe paper cited below 
note 13. 

4. See supra note 2. 

5. In Mohohar v. Marotrao A.V.R. 1979 SC 1084 at 1095. 

6. Khatri v. Bihar (1981) SCALE 26. 
io Upendra Baxi v. State of Uttar Pradesh (1981) 3 SCALE 
Be Pachan Singh v State of Punjab (1982) 1 SCALE 713 
at 773. Е 

9. U. Baxi, ‘‘Judiciary at the Crossroads”: 9 J. Bur 
Council of India 231 (1982). 

. 10. This is what the Justice said, more or less, in the case - 
cited in note 5. To this Justice Krishna Iyer adequately 
POET CR in Organ Chemical Industries v. Union A.I.R. 1979 

11. See for an elaboration and analysis of this technique, 
U., Baxi, supra note 2 at xxviii — XLV. | 

12. See supra note 8. 

13, U. Baxi, "Taking Suffering Seriously: Social Action 
Litigation Beforé the Supreme Court of India" (forthcoming: 
Social Justice Reporter, Bar Council of India, 1983). 

14. Ibid. К | У 

15. No sooner this has happened, a reference has been 


.made to the Constitutional Bench on the issue whether 


letters by citizens should be entertained raising the issue of 
standing which has already been settled! 

16. Article 51-A (b) obligates citizens to ‘‘cherish and 
follow the noble ideals which inspired our national struggle 
for freedom" and 51-A (b) insists that citizens shall “develop 
the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry and 
reform". © . 
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DISCUSSION ` f 
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The contribution on the Punjab situation by Indarjit Singh, former ~ 


Chairman of IDPL, presenting a Sikh view of recent developments in 


that State (Mainstream, November 13 and 20, 1982) was followed by | 
р a rejoinder from J.P. Sharma, a senior journalist (Mainstream, 
| . December 11, 1982). Неге Indarjit Singh replies to Sharma’s | 
critique.’ In view of the urgency of finding a solution to the Punjab 
tangle, readers are invited to participate in the discussion. —Zditor 


\ 


Punjab Situation: The Realities 


INDARJIT SINGH О. | 


A 


tream, December 11, 1982) to my article on the 


Punjab situation (November 13 and 20, 1982). І. 
propose to ignore many misrepresentations of my: 


views or remarks and deliberate assertion of one 
part of my remarks ignoring the other. Since your 
readers will not have the articles before them, they 


are bound to be guided by Sharma's suppressio veri . 
These run into a dozen instances | 
but I shall refer only to a few of them as samples of . 


suggestio falsi. 


deliberate concoction. 


Before I do it, I might state that there is a vital | 


different in his and my treatment. of the subject. I 
am thinking of the Punjab situation in its entirety; 
he has narrowed it down to Akali politics. Secondly, 


I am thinking of the basic causes of the malaise; he : 


is concerned with the consequences as we witness іп 
Punjab from time to time since we fail to tackle 
the fundamental issues. Some consequences are 
deploreable but this will happen unless the causes 
are eradicated. Ы 


Now to his misquotations and deliberate іпѕішиа-' 


tions unwarranted by the facts of the case. | 
Example I. His verdict: Sardar Indarjit Singh ‘is 
not interested in conciliation but in aggravating 
Hindu-Sikh differences. My suggestion on this 
subject: : E 
“No peace is possible unless Hindus and Sikhs forbear 
from activating hostility syndrome. This can be done if 
they sit together and discuss -the differences among them 
thoroughly and get up when they have reached a settlement. 
Government should facilitate this but not interfere.” — 
I have only suggested that Hindus should join such 
a conclave without their compulsive habit of saying 
that Sikhs are Hindus; otherwise the talks will be a 
non-starter. On the contrary, the hostility will 
increase. He considers that it weakens my argu- 
ment that Sikhs are not Hindu. There is no argu- 
ment about this, I have merely quoted the Gurus 
and revered canonical writings on this subject. Sikhs 
will rather go by the views of their Gurus than by 
the reasoning of men like Sharma and the RSS 
chief. They are entitled to their views but that will 
not make Sikhs Hindus. The twain will remain 
apart as past history shows and sporadic occurrence 
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rejoinder has been issued by J.P. Sharma (Mains- 


‚ is also heretic. 


of troubles between them cannot be avoided. I 


_ have also stated that religion is not a binding force. 


between the two; other bonds have to be investigat- 
ed. And there are innumerable such bonds. When 
people sit down to discuss seriously, these can be 


. found. . Х 


Example II. His version: “The second grievance is 
that the Akalis are dubbed communal and unpat- 
riotic while they are not." The construction of the 
sentence in negatives is his own peculiar way of 
demonstrating his inherent dislike of Akalis. My 
remarks on this aspect are as follows: Ў 
“Government should re-orient its vjews-about Akalis and 
try ‘to stop suspecting their patriotism and secularism. \ 
They are as much secular as the Hindu element associated ' 
with the dominant party.” : А s 
Sharma has conveniently omitted the fact that I 
have considered this problem in comparative terms. 


' He has omitted the later part of the sentence, given : 


a negative slant to a positive statement and’ thereby 
distorted the entire picture. I have stated in the 
article that the act of falsifying election records by 


`. obviously incorrect enumeration regarding language 


It introduces religion in politics. in 
the same way Hindus blame Akalis of doing. If the 
pot is black, the kettle is equally black. One 
cannot blackball one and praise the other. This 


. was the starting point of trouble in independent 


India. The time has come when the unilateral black- 
balling exercise should be given up. At least one 
expects the Government to take a rational view on 


_ the subject. 


Some friends continue insisting that the Akalis 


‚ should have taken Hindus into confidence on their 


‘in other States who benefit. 


demands -before agitating about them. First about 
Punjabi-speaking areas and Chandigarh, where is 
the meeting pointas Hindus have repudiated their 
mother-tongue? Secondly, regarding river waters, 


‘are Hindus affected by whether they go to Punjab 
or to other parts.of the country? Virinder said in an 


article in the Indian Express that it matters little 
where they are apportioned. Some: Hindu friends 
go to the extent of saying that after all it is Hindus 
And does it matter,, 


1 


if the demands are just, whether Hindus raise them 
or Sikhs? Akalis have raised them, rightly or 
wrongly, as they represent overwhelmingly the rural 
people who are adversely affected. 


It is а legitimate way of ventilating the grievances - 


of their constitüents, particularly when the dominant 


" party represents mostly urban interests and has the 


sanction of 26 per cent of the total electorate which 
is not enough to give it such a mandate as to refer 
the dispute for arbitration after withdrawing the 
case from the Supreme Court. I have also stated 
that the word 'nation' is neither anti-constitutional 
nor improper as it has not been used in the Consti- 
tution to describe the Indian people. The word 
has many shades of meaning in the dictionaries and 
in Political Science. Both this word and the phrase 
"supermacy of Khalsa” have no more connotation 
regarding patriotism than the phrase “Hind 
Rashtra”. They are in the nature of aura popularis. 
“The cosmetic secularists, as Hindus of Punjab are, 


‚ have full sympathy with this favourite of the .RSS. 


If Akalis are. unpatriotic and non-secular, so are 
Punjab Hindus associated with the dominant party. 
Example Ш. Sharma expresses himself like this 
on the Anandpur Sahib Resolution: “Now the 
remedies. Though Indarjit Singh has spelled them 
out they ‘аге only a diversion. The real remedy is 
the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of the Akali Dal.” 
I give below two extracts from my article which 
your discerning readers will understand do not 
amount to anything like what Sharma is assert- 
ing. . I have certain questions to ask on the Resolu- 
tion and I have posed them to the; Akalis. 
ignores other issues as diversions because they do 
not enable him to make insinuations. He takes 
charge of my convictions and intentions and though 
no longer sitting in the chair of the News Editor, 
he takes all the licence in making wrong assertions. 
Here is what I have said: 
“Tt (the Resolution) is an ambiguóus demand -even from 
the point of view of the Sikhs. It has to be explained how 
with the addition of Punjabi-speaking areas of contiguous 
States, Akalis will be in a position to protect Sikh religion. 
The election arithmetic of the proposed State will not be 
better than of the present-State. Unless something is up 
. the sleeves of the framers of the resolution, it would mean 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire.” 
Again: S 
“Both the Anandpur Sahib Resolution and'the complaints 
even if accepted will not solve the problem of Punjab which 
is basically the product of Hindu-Sikh hostility syndrome... 
The, basic causes have to be removed so that peace is not 
bought precariously for the time being. The border area 
has great significance for the country and it should bea 
place for high and serious endeavour to build it." 


. The question of my endorsement of the Resolution 


will arise only if it is clarified as I have asked. But 
Ishallnot refuse to consider it, on the facetious 
ground that it is unpatriotic, anti-national and non- 
secular. I will only say to my friends like Sharma: 
Et tu Brute! 

Sharma has betrayed a great deal of weakness. 
He is writing in anger and possibly in exasperation 
at present-day events, some of which are patently 
irrational from both sides. We must have the larger 
perspective in view on a long-term basis. The 
country will be there for generations to come while 
we shall fade away in some years. He says in the 
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end: “For the time being the Akali strategy is tó 


strengthen the feeling of alienation among Sikhs.-.. 


When this has been done, Khalistan .will follow.” 
He also avers that Punjabi Hindus of Haryana are 
grateful that they have escaped the high-handedness _ 
of the Akalis. The Sikhs in Haryana also feel the 
Same way about their existence in that State. Does 
it mean that he wants the two to be separated 
because there are at present certain difficulties for 
both? P 
I am sure that Khalistan will not be accepted by 
Sikhs even if it is offered on a platter; fringes not- 
withstanding. The Sikh masses know their interests 
clearly and they would never trade Indian citizen- 
ship for'anything. I had stated. in my article that 
the myths in Punjab, which I have indicated, һауе 
given rise to illusions in the Akali camp. The former 
are propagated by Hindus and the latter on behalf 
of the majority of Sikhs. The latter have also been 


:made somewhat. difficult for the Government to. 


accept as they have created a spider's web in the 
limitrophe areas of the country when trust and 
affection should have thken the place of the present 
morbid state of affairs. z a 
And I hold that, in such'a malaise, one party is 
never to blame. All parties and communities are 
equally blameworthy. Bricks and mortar and a few 
square kilometres of territory had appeared to those' 
who created this contraption of linguistic Punjab 
more important than the long-term interests of the 
.country. It is for the Government to clear the mess, 
but it is for Hindus and Sikhs to refuse to be pawns 
in a political game and meet, together to settle their 
affairs as two distinct religious entities. Otherwise 
we should not forget the: moral of J.P. complex 
where J stands for Jaichand and P for Prithviraj. ` 
Sharma has made two substantive points. He has 


` bewailed that Hindus do not get adequate represent- 


ation in political offices. Though it is not true of the 
present state of affairs, generally regarding the con- 
ditions of the last 35 years. it is a legitimate criti- 
cism. However, as usual having regard to his way of 
presentation, he has failed to indicate that I have 
said the same thing but with the proviso that the' 


. majority of Sikhs have also been divested of politi- · 


cal offices. The plums of office go to Sikhs in the 
dominant party in which the majority of Sikhs have 
no confidence either. Hindus have made their-bed 
in this respect and have to lie in it instead of com- 
plaining aboüt it. They have bought their objective 
of keeping ‘Akalis out of reckoning by making this 
sacrifice! - Bs Noe n" 

The other substantive point is regarding the three- 
Akali administrations in the past. On two occasions, 
these were coalitions with Jana Sangh elements who 
were able to gather some diversionary votes of the 
dominant party. Since they had no separate ideo- 
logy, they also raised différences on language, script 
and educational policy plus grievances over appoint- 
ments to local bodies and other official or semi- 
official: organisations. They brought them to such 
a pitch as to disrupt the coalition, thus causing 


internal fissures among Akali members of the Cabi- . 


net. Some of the latter then looked out for alliances 
n "(Continued on page 23) 
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Midnight's Children 
TARIQ ALI ` 


Midnight’s Children by Salman Rushdie, Cape, £ 6.95, 
London 1981 Picador, £ 2. 95, 1982. 


MPNIGHT'S CHILDREN has been widely acclaimed as a 
literary tour de force. It has won plaudits for its author, 
Salman Rushdie, from critics throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world and has been awarded the prestigious Booker Prize. 
Rushdie has been compared, at different times, to Gunter 
Grass and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, whose influences, 
openly acknowledged, are evident in Midnight's Children. 
Saleem Sinai, the semi-autobiographica] narrator and central 
figure-in the book, has definite affinities with'Oskar in The 
Tin Drum; and it would not be difficult to find the Latin 
American equivalents of the sub-continent's generals in 
Autumn of thé Patriarch. However, these analogies are not 
prime.significance. Danzig/Gdansk and Macondo are not 
Bombay. ; e 
Rushdie's work provokes comparisons not only with Grass 
or Marquez, but with other writers who have made India 
their subject. The reason this has not been done so far is 
because English critics and commentators have tended to 
downplay the politics of Midnight's Children. Whether this 
is the result of guilt, embarrassment, ignorance:or a combina- 
tion of all three is a matter for speculation. What is beyond 
doubt is that. Rushdie's novel is'centrally an attack on clearly 
identifiable targets: the indigenous ruling classes in South 
Asia. His book is not simply a pleasing mosaic of everyday 
- life in the South Asian, sub-continent. Tt is a devastating 
political indictment of those who rule ‘these countries and, 
by implication, of those who placed them in their present 
positions of power and privilege. In that sense it is fair to 
say that the publication of Midnight's Children marks an 
important turning point in the relatively short ‘life-span of 
Indo-English literature. . 


It is important to briefly recall the evolution of this rather 
unusual literary tradition. The Thirties and Forties were 
crucially important decades in India as elsewhere. The rising 
tide of nationalism, the growth of the Communist Party and 
the birth of militant trade unionism produced a ferment in 


the country's intelligentsia. The formation of the Anti- - 
Fascist League of Writers and the Progressive Writers Asso- . 


ciation (both bodies were essentially CPI front organisations) 
helped to charinel the anger of writers, poets and playwrights 
in leftist directions. The foremost exponent of socialist 
realism in the English language was the Indian novelist МШК 
Raj Anand, who deliberately confined his scope to writing 
about those who were well below the lowest rung of the 
social ladder. The Coolie and The Untouchable exemplify 
his politico-literary project. Further south in Madras, 
В.К. Narayan was beginning to produce novels that were the 
polar opposite of Anand's. Narayan wrote semi-mystical 
social comedies of village life in Southern India, whose 
cumulative impact was to idealise Hinduism and the Indian 
village. His formula appealed only to a limited layer of 
Indians, but was extremely popular with English civil ser- 
vants. (He remains to this day a great favourite of V.S. 
Naipaul. One can see why). A е : 
During the two hundred years of British rule in India 
‘both the quality and quantity ‘of literary production was 
extremely meagre. It was also, till the Thirties, the almost 
exclusive preserve of Englishmen. It is difficult to think of a 
single powerful novel that was written while His Excellency 
graced the Viceregal Lodge in Delhi. Rudyard. Kipling, 
despite occasional insights, failed to become an Anglo- 
Indian Balzac. Nor were the bulk of his short stories as 
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perceptive as the productions of Somerset Maugham based ín 
a British colony further East. ‘Kipling saw his role'esseri- 
tially as a defender of the raj. Accordingly he became the 
*hireling minstrel of British imperialism' (Brecht's phrase), 
celebrating its triumphs and promoting its interests with great 
verve and vigour. His audience was initially the British ja 
India, butas the Empire began to confront difficulties, Kipl- 
ing acquired a growing readership in the motherland. 

Where as Kipling was born ín India and spent his forma- 


‚ tive years in that country, E.M. Forster was a product of 


late-Victorian England. His ‘Indian novel’, 4 Passage to 
India, was published in 1924, seven years after the October 
Revolution in Russia, and it soon acquired cult status 
among the more politically conscious Liberals, especially 
those congregated in the Fabian Society. Forster’s hatred 
of the public school system led him to the hasty conclusion 
that a different sort of schooling might have enabled the 
English middle-classes to govern the colonies more humanely. 
It was the crudeness and vulgarity of the British in India 
that aroused his wrath. Hence his sympathy for Dr Aziz, 
the articulate Muslim who reflected the frustrations of a. tiny 
Anglicised elite. Forster found the apartheid imposed by 
the rajan utter disgrace, but he regarded imperialism as 
generally beneficial and not to be seriously questioned. A 
bourgeois constitutionalist to the core, Forster . proudly. 
stated: ‘I belong to the fag-end of Victorian liberalism.’ It 
is thus difficult to see how. he could һауе produced anything 
startlingly different. ; Eo 8 e 

It was only after. 1960 that the new Indian novel enierged 
on the scene. It is essential at this point to comment briefly 
on what surely must be considered the main forebear of 
Midnight's Children. I refer to the series of four novels by 
Paul Scott commonly known as The Raj Quartet and currently 
being filmed in India by Granadá TV. In literary and politi- 
cal inclination, Paul Scott (he died prematurely of cancer in 
1977) was far removed from Salman Rushdie. Yet his novels 


,are one of the most evocative accounts of the last decadés of | 


British colonialism in India. Scott succeeds in depicting the 
nuances of imperialist strategy far better than most political . 
tracts and in the ргосеѕз ће helps to explain how the British 
managed to rule India for so long without facing a generalis- 
ed revolt. Не portrays the marriage between the colonial 
administration and' the indigenous landed gentry with а rare 
subtlety and sensitivity. His representation of colonial racism 
and of the peculiarities of the English racist have direct 
relevance to the domestic racism of Britain today. . ' 

The ideological heritage of the raj has often been talked 
about, but rarely analysed in detail. It is not possible to do 
so in the course of this review, but a reading of Scott drives 
опе in that direction. Imperialism wove a powerful web 
which sought to imprison the consciousness of those whom it 
oppressed. It instilled a self-hatred based on race and cojour 
that redoubled the discriminations of caste society. The 
natives were ‘taught’ to regard the white skin as a mark of 
superiority. True, this was not simply a case of ideological 
aggression. White ‘superiority’ was backed up not simply by 
Kipling and the hordes of missionaries who descended. on 
the colonies like parasites, but by material strength and 
privileges, When sections of the oppressed did challenge this 
myth they were ruthlessly put down. Scott's quartet of 
novels facilitate our knowledge of colonial racism, but shy 
away from discussing its illegitimate. offspring: even today in 
India the Northerners regard the Southerners as inferior 
because of their slightly darker complexion. Moreover this 
phenomenon is largely restricted to three distinct, though 
interrelated layers of South Asian society; the ruling classes, 


E 


the civil service and the Army. -All three are direct descen- 
dants of the raj. This deformation is the extreme opposite of 


Anglo-American racism which is widespread amongst the ` 


uaderprivileged layers of the White population and is cynic- 
ally exploited by a heartless governing class. К 

The very process of ‘midnight’ (India and Pakistan obtain- 
ed their independence at the stroke of midnight, hence the 
title of Rushdie’s novel) was determined by a concordat 
between the ‘departing colonial power and the two nationalist 
parties. (It is worth noting that both the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League were set up on the initiative 
of Englishmen.) A reading of Scott is thus useful if one 
wishes to explore the parentage of *midnight's children’.- 

1 


‘Retry’, writes Salman Rushdie in his book, ‘can have 

metaphorical content. A thousand and one child- 
ren were born; there were a thousand and one possibili- 
ties which had never been present in one place at one time 
before; and there were a thousand, and one dead ends. 
Midnight’s children can be made to represent many things, 
according to your point of view: they can be seen as the last 
throw of everything antiquated and retrogressive in our 
myth-ridden nation, whose defeat was entirely desirable in 
the context of a modernising twentieth-century economy; or 
as the true hope of freedom, which is now forever extin- 
guished....’ . 


Before commenting оп the accuracy or otherwise of this’ 


counterposition it is worth drawing attention to the two-part 
structure of the novel, The first half is essentially a recrea- 
tion of the past. Grandfather Aadam Aziz returns home 
after studying medicine and Lenin’s What Is To Be Done at 
Heidelberg. Не leaves behind a German lover and compa- 
nion, Ilse Lubin, and is soon embroiled in a traditional 
arranged marriage to the daughter of a rural notable. His 
first glimpse of this bride-to-be is through a hole in a sheet. 
Ilse comes to visit him in India, hears of his new love and 
drowns herself in the still waters of Srinagar's Dal Lake in 
Kashmir. Here, at the very start of the novel. is a symbolic 
rendering of a theme that will recur: modernisation is fight- 
ing a losing battle. Father Ahmed Sinai is the protagonist 
of another symbolic event. We.see him purchasing an 
Englishman’s mansion in fashionable Bombay іп an area 
previously reserved for the ‘pink conquerers'. This image 
stays with us throughout the novel: the houses, offices, 
uniforms, attitudes, style and manners of the raj are being 
usurped by a new ruling class. The class has grown up in the 
shadow of the colonialists, but has been permitted to observe 
its betters from a distance; now cossetted, now rejected, it is 
ready and waitihg to step into the shoes of its former rulers. 
Even its most urbane and cultured spokesmen speak an 
unfamiliar jargon. 'Long years ago',, declares a tearful 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the clock chimes the twelfth stroke of 
midnight on 15 August 1947, ‘we made a tryst with destiny....* 
His sentiments are comprehensible to the poorest and humb- 
lest citizen, but the language in which he chooses to commu- 
nicate with the masses is English. In neighbouring Pakistan, 
M.A. Jinnah addresses hundreds of thousands of illiterate 
peasants, many of them unversed even in Urdu and confined 
to speaking their own dialects, in English! As time passes, 
the veneer of what they have learnt from the English civil 
servant wears distressingly thin, and then disappears altoge- 
ther. Rushdie's description of this important transition 
period is acute and, at times, comic, if lacking in the power 
and the anger of the novel's second part. 

The perspectives of Rushdie's ‘history’ are sometimes 
questionable. Saleem Sinai's grandfather Aziz is implacably 
hostile to separatist Muslim politics and hence to the new 
confessional state being established in Karachi. They will 
not migrate, at least not while the old man is alive.. Yet the 


` Partition episode is almost muted in Midnight's Children. The 


personal conflicts and the political contradictions that 
traumatised the bulk of middle-class families in towns that 
were to remain a part of India has been movingly represented 
in the Indian film Garam Hava (Hot Winds). The torment 
and occasional crossing of the communal divide on behalf of 
trapped friends has been depicted by the Indian writer and 


„journalist Khushwant Singh in his novel Train to Pakistan. 


The anguish of partition was best described by the first poem 
of a sixteen-year-old Sikh girl written in 1947. Now one of 
India’s foremost poets, Amrita Pritam appealed then to the 
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corrupt and callous, 


memory of the great Sufi epic poet of the late eigthteenth 
century, Waris Shah. As Sikhs and Muslims slaughtered 
each other indiscriminately, Pritam wrote: $ 

I say to Waris Shah teday, 

O speak up from your graye 

And from the Book of Love unfurl 


_ A new and different page 


When one daughter of the Punjab did weep , 
You wrote a myriad of dirges А 
Today a million tearful daughters 

Recite this message to you: 

“Arise you healer of our innermost pains 
And look now at your Punjab; 

The forests are littered with corpses 

And blood flows down the Chenab. 


(This is a rough translation from the Punjabi. I apologise 
to the professional translators in advance for any short- 
comings) te 

Again, Rushdie chooses to concentrate on the familiar and 
much-written-about massacre at Jalliafwalla Bagh in 
Amritsar in 1919. This was undoubtedly a major event in 
the history of the raj, but not as significant in other ways as 
the Moplah uprising in Malabar in 1921 or the unprecedent 
Naval Mutiny (and the accompanying General Strike) that 
shook the authorities in 1946. Of course Midnight’s Children 
is a novel, not a history proper. Butitis a novel that self- 
consciously explores the rich seam of sub-continental history, 
and its selectivity is not irrelevant. The second part of the 
novel is far more coherent. Its literary directness and 
political force confront the reader with a powerful vision. 

- Saleem Sinai is a growing man in the late fifties and sixties 
and fully mature in the seventies. He can thus observe at 
first hand three crucially important sequences: the military 
coup in Pakistan in 1958; the struggle for Bangladesh in 1971 
and the Indian State of Emergency in 1976. The Sinai 
family's emigration to Pakistan transforms them all. Saleem's 
sister is affectionately known in Bombay as the Brass 
Moukey, a person full of mischief and independence. In 
Pakistan she becomes a pristine pure Muslim and a singer, 
who regales the nation with patriotic hymns during the 1965 
clashes with India. A key character in this phase of the 
novel is the self-seeking Muslim army officer Zulfigar. In 
the first half he is witnessed as an unctuous ‘subordinate of 
Brigadier Dodson, who marries Aunt Emerald and realises 
that his commercial future lies in Pakistan. By the second 
half the young major is now a ‘Punchinello-faced general’ ` 
plotting with his fellow-generals at his dinner table to usurp 
political power in 1958; ` 

*General Zulfigar described troop movements; I moved 
pepperpots symbolically while he spoke. In the clutches 
of the active-metaphorical mode of connection, I shifted 
salt-cellars and bowls of chutney: This mustard-jar is 
Company A occupying Head Post Office; there are two 
pepperpots surrounding a serving spoon, which means 
Company B has seized the airport. With the fate of my 
nation in my hauds, I shifted condiments and cutlery, 
capturing empty biriani-dishes with water glasses, station- 
ing salt-cellars, on guard, around water jugs. And when 
General Zulfigar stopped talking, the march of the' table- 
service also came to ап end. Ayub Khan seemed to settle 
down in his chair; was the wink he gave to me just my 
imagination? At any rate the Commander-in-Chief said, 
“Very good, Zulfiqar; Good show.” A few weeks later the 
real pepperpots had taken over the country. 

Zulfigar is, in many ways, Rushdie’s most inspired crea- 
tion. A Pakistani version of Ronald Merrick in Paul Scott's 
Raj Quartet, he is an archetypal, relatively privileged, middle- 
class Muslim refugee from India. His chosen profession is 
the Army. Years of loyalty to his British superiors is now 
transferred to his new Punjabi bosses in Pakistan.: (Like 
most officers of his generation he is shallow in the extreme, 
probably regards the Reader's Digest as incisive and Time 
magazine as far too intellectual.) He is crude, calculating, 
His servility to his superior officers 
reaches the proportions of self-parody. His son Zafar is a 
great disappointment. The lad still wets his bed. Urinary 
disorders are, of course, unmanly — an attribute General 
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Zulfiqar extends to all Hindus. Rushdie’s delineation of a 
Pakistan гип by generals and fed daily on the poison of 
communal and national chauvinism, interspersed with. 
character sketches of feudal rulers of decrepit states, mothers 
who ‘eavesdrop on the daughter’s dreams’, childhood love, 
youthful fantasies and the effect of alcohol, constitutes one 
of the most powerful passages in the book. ‘ 

The position of Zulfiqar as a central actor on Rushdie's 
Stage symbolises the elements of continuity and discontinuity 
in the period preceding and following 1947. It is this sort of 
Army officer, who will organise and push through atrocities 
on a grand scale, Rushdie’s account of the Pakistani invasion 
of East Bengal is unique in Indo-English literature. It is a 
portrayal not simply of wicked individuals (though there 
are plenty of these), but of the collective frenzy of a des- 
perately frightened ruling class: the training of special 
commando units to kill Bengalis, the constant use of semi- 


fascist communal imagery, all designed to justify and: 
facilitiate the task of murdering Bengali intellectuals апа. 


workers. The Bengalis were not ‘proper Muslims’. These 
were relatively recent converts from Hinduism, declared 
many a Punjabi military maniac in 1970-71. Rape was justi- 
fied on the grounds that ‘we were going to implant genuine 
Muslim seeds in these black Bengali bitches’ (I still remem- 
ber these words being quoted to me by a young-Army officer, 
who, to his credit was so disgusted that he left the Army and 
subsequently the country) .  , : 

Reading . Midnight's Children brought back many old 
memories. І can still recall the amazement of my Bengali 
friends and comrades when in March 1969.at a public meeting 
in Dacca University I argued that there was no hope for any 
meaningful autonomy and that they should aim fora ‘Lal 
Bangla’ (Red Bengal). In private, I told many disbelieving 
Bengalis that the Army would engage in large-scale massacres 
rather than concede their demands. Many of those with 
whom I argued are now dead. Some died on the first day of 
the Pakistani military offensive, here described by Rushdie: : 

; Midnight, March 25, 1971: past the University, which was 
being shelled, the buddha led troops to Sheikh Mujib's 
lair. Students'and lecturers came running out of hostels; 
they were greeted by bullets, and Merchurichrome stained 
tbe lawns... And while we drove through the city streets, 
Shaheed looked out of windows and saw things that 
weren't-couldn't-have-been true: soldiers entering women's 
hostels; without knocking; women dragged into the street, 
were also entered, and again nobody troubled to knock... 
‘When thought becomes excessively’ painful, action is the 
finest, remedy...dog-soldiers strain at the leash, and then, 
released, leap joyously to thier work. O wolfhound chases 
of undesirables! O prolific seizings of professors and 
poets! O unfortunate shot-while-resisting arrests of Awami 
Leaguers and fashion correspondents! Dogs of war cry 
havoc in the city;...Farooq Shaheed Ayooba take turns at 
vomiting as their nostrils are assailed by the stench of 
burning slums...No undesirable is safe tonight; no hiding- 
place- impregnable. | Bloodhounds track Ње fleeing 
enemies of national unity; wolfhounds, not to be outdone, 
sink fierce teeth into their prey...’ 

Zulfigar must be punished for his crimes. His death will 
be violent, an act of catharsis rather than a political finale. 
The instrument chosen to despatch the old General is his 
own son, Zafar, who on discovering that his father - is a cor- 
rupt scoundrel in league with smugglers, kills him. The act 
is carried out not in a fit.of rage, but calmly, its perpetrator 
displaying (presumably to everyone’s surprise) hitherto hid- 
den reserves. But Zulfiqar’s death does not by any means 
indicate that the travails of ‘midnight’s children’ are over. 
They will be politically crippled, physically sterilised or 
vasectomised and be subjected 10 numerous other indignities 
by the Widow during her notorious State of Emergency. 
They will cast her out but her octogenarian replacement 
(‘an ancient dotard-who ate cashews and pistachios and 
daily took a “glass of his own water" ’) surrounded by his 
own gangsters will not prove much better. The Left is seen 
by Rushdie as a ‘Magicians Ghetto’ where: 

‘..the prestidigitors, the pullers of rabbits from hats, 
aligned themselves firmly behind Mr Dange’s Moscow- 
line official CPY which supported Mrs Gandhi throughout 
the Emergency; the contortionists, however, began to lean. 
more towards the Left and the slanting intricacies of the 
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Chinese-oriented wing. Fire-eaters and’ sword-swallowers 
applauded the guerrilla tactics of the Naxalite movement; 
while mesmerists and ,walkers-on-hot coals espoused 
Namboodripad's manifesto (neither Muscovite nor Peki- 
nese)and deplored the Naxalite's violence. There were 
, -Trotskyist tendencies amongst card-sharpers, and even a 
Communism-through-the-ballot-box movement amongst 
the moderate members of the ventriloquist section. I had 
entered a milieu-in which, while religious and  regionalist 
bigotry were wholly absent, our ancient national gift for 
fissiparousness had found new outlets.” g 
If Rushdie had travelled a bit further South he would have 
been able to pay tribute to another Widow with her own 
State of Emergenċy who destroyed the flower of Ceylonese 
youth in ап orgy of yiolence. His conclusion would have 
been further reinforced: ‘Midnight has, many children; the 
offspring of Independence were not all human. Violence, 
corruption, poverty, generals, chaos, greed and pepperpots...* 
But is that all? Is South Asia then mystically fated to lurch 
from one disaster to another? Or will ‘something’ happen 
and, if so, what will it consist of? Аге we seeing the end of - 
all hope as is sometimes implied in the text? d 


i E mU 
HERE is undoubtedly a streak of pessimism and Шш in 
the book. In a fascinating self-analysis Rushdie has re- 
cently denied the charge, arguing eloquently that his views 
do not coincidé with those of the narrator. He admits that 
"Ihe story of Saleem does indeed lead him to despair. But 
thestory.istold ina manner designed to echo, as closely 
as my abilities. allowed, the Indian talent for non-stop re- 
generation. This is why the narrative constantly throws up 
new stories, why it, '*teems". The form — multitudinous, 
hinting at the infinite possibilities of the country — is the 
optimistic counterweight to Saleem's personal tragedy..I do 
not think that a book written in such’a manner can really be 
called a despairing work.’ (‘Imaginary Homelands” by 
Salman Rushdie, London Review of Books, October 7+20, 1982.) 
· Perhaps, but this argument is not totally convincing. In the 
first place the tension between form and content is not as 
effective as Rushdie seems to imply. The new stories and sub- 
stories .re-inforce each other, and the overpowering impres- 
sion towards the end is of despair. As for the notion of 
‘non-stop self-regeneration’: what does it mean, if anything? - 
Has village life been characterised by a ‘non-stop self- 
regeneration’ over the, past six centuries? Or is the term 
meant to imply the possibilities of a new awakening in terms 
of political consciousness? In that case. one can agree, but 
the problem is not totally solved. The response to the novel 
in South Asia has been опа number of levels. In the salons 
ofIslamabad, Lahore and Karachi (and no doubt Bombay 
and Delhi and Calcutta) it has been a central focus of gossip. 
Who is.General Zulfigar? The fact that the character is 
partially a pastiche of the now retired General Shahid 
Hamid has not, of ‘course, escaped anyone, including the 
original himself. The ‘social .snobbery, exaggerated poli- 
teness and all the airs and grdces associated with "Aunt 
Emerald are still much in evidence and, so I am told, the . 
characters in question have not been particularly amused by 
the literary efforts of the reprobate Rushdie. . 
On a deeper level, as Rushdie himself acknowledges, the 
charge is one of pessimism, Many South Asian friends have 
told me that “the book has nothing good to say about any- 
thing in our part of the world". It has been pointed out, in 
response, that the book says nothing that Indians or Pakis- 
tanis do not say to each other in private. The feeling of help- 
lessness is much stronger in Pakistan, Bangladesh and India 
today than it is in Midnight’s Children. The tragic fate of the 
Bangladeshi masses, the triumph of the iron heel in Pakistan, 
the inability of the CPM regime in Calcutta to satisfy even 
the minutest aspirations of its followers have vindicated 
Rushdie's approach to a certain extent. Midnight's Children 
is a novel in the tradition of radical-democratic humanism. 
It goes no further, but as such it is a. work of immense 
importance. 2 
There ‘is, however, a rational kernel in the objections 
registered by some socialists in the sub-continent. ‘It is not 
so much the undoubted national nihilism that is a strong 
element in the work. Itis that Rushdie, writing from the `. 
outside (as he himself explains), has been able to recreate his 
subject only partially. This has meant that many extremely 
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rich aspects of the sub-continent's culture and politics are 
absent. As опе example, we could refer to the amazing 
impact of poetry as a mass medium in South Asia. This is 
largely due to the fact that the majority of the people aré 
still illiterate in their native languages (leave alone English) 
and consequently the- novel or the short story has not 
replaced the public poetry-reading or mushaira. Poetry has 
been the dominant form of literary expression in the sub- 
continent for the last four hundred years. The ghazal — а 
short lyrical poem — dates back to the early Mughal courts 
of medieval India. It is often used to attack (sometimes 
savagely) the very institutions that permit its existence and, 
on occasion, the divine Creator as well. The ghazal has 
survived and is popular to this, very day, largely because it is 
written to be recited rather than read. Many of the sub- 
continent's poets, both in the decades before and after 
independence, have stood up and recited what politicians 
could or dare not say. Iqbal, Tagore, Nazrul Islam, Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz, Josh Malhiabaddi gave birth to a new tradition. 
They are followed by poets such as Sahir Ludhianvi (now 
dead) or Habib Jalib, still very much alive and imprisoned 
by every single regime in Pakistan, or Ahmed Saleem, the 
Punjabi minstrel who wrote poems for Bengal while Punjabi 
Generals were embarking on a bloodbath. . $ 


One must not'idealise our poets. They were and are cap- 
able of all sorts of human and political errors, but many of 
them refused’ to be slienced or bought. Neither political 
repression, nor old age, nor poverty, nor personal tragedy, 
nor rejection by literary policemen or imprisonment by real 
ones had the capacity of destroying their morale, their pati- 
ence or their pens. Rushdie would, I*m sure, be deeply moved 
by Faiz's striking imagery in his poem on the rape of Bang- 


'ladesh: He would be pleased to discover that the Taj Mahal. 
was already the subject of a savagely Brechtian: lyric by ' 


Sahir Ludhianvi in the Thirties, which discussed other facts 
than corridors stinking of urine (a common condition of 
public telephone boxes in contemporary Britain!) If, one is 
looking for facts long obscured from the public view, hidden 
from history, carefully concealed lest they excite newer and 
more dangerous passions, then one need only study the out- 
pourings of South Asia's poets from the highest to the lowest: 
It is this aspect which is missing from Midnight’s -Children 
and which annoys many who try and conceal their own 
despair by attacking that of others. ^ 


Since Rushdie wrote his book the situation in the sub- 
continent has deteriorated further. The Saudi Arabians 


\ 


have organised an Islamic coup in Bangladesh, a country 


- that was savaged in the name of Islam. General Zia in 


Pakistan could not have been created bya novelist. The 
affluent Afghan refugees who have increased the quantity of 
heroin produced in Pakistan a hundred times over are pro- 
spering well as are the two Generals who their protectors. 
The nation is deprived of alcohol, but Islam does not forbid 
heroin! General Zulfiqar’s crimes seem almost petty by 
comparison. . It is impossible to open an Indian magazine or 
newspaper without reading stories much more grotesque than , 
those that adorn the pages of Midnight's Children. Increa- 
singly the veterans of past struggles, old, not-so-old and 
young are beginning to ask the same question: ‘Was our 
struggle in vain —?' To some of them (mainly disillusioned 
Maoists) one can reply forcefully in the affirmative. The 
Naxalites were the product of a very real, rather than a 
literary, despair. Their politics were doomed to fail. The 
gods they worshipped proved unreal. But to the bulk of 
yesterday's warriors we have to reply. True these answers, 
cannot simply be provided through literary onslaughts or 


| poetic metaphors, yet one must not underestimate the power 


of ideas. The росі, film-maker and the novelist could, I am 
convinced, play a much more crucial role than ever before. 


Rushdie's novel will пої’ reach the South Asian masses, 
but it will be read by an English-speaking intelligentsia 
(probably much larger-than in Britain) and, in that sense, it 
is extremely welcome. The very fact that it is being dis- 
cussed constitutes a unique tribute to its author. No other . 
novel about India has had such an impact. But what answer 
do we give to the temporarily atomized intellectual, trade 
unionist; ex-Naxalite or rank-and-file member of the CPM? 
We' could do worse than repeat the words of an old man in 
his Mexican exile, who had lived through the most massive 
defeats to be inflicted on the European working class, but 
who refused to retreat intellectually. In a private letter to 
a friend who wrote complaining that she was now utterly 
pessimistic, Trotsky replied: i 


*Indignation, anger, revulsion? yes, even temporary weari- 
ness. Ail this.is human, only too human. But I will not 
believe that you have succumbed to pessimism. This would 
be like passively and plaintively taking umbrage at history. 
How сап one do that? “History has to be taken as it is"; 


‚апа when she allows herself such extraordinary and filthy 


outrages, one must fight her back with one’s fists.’ (This 
review sent by the author, was written for New Left Review, 
December 20, 1982). MC А 


> Discussion 
( from page 19) 


to be able to give some shape to the Akalis mani- 


festo and satisfy their owa ego. The same process 
was on in the 1977 Ministry tbough Jana Sangh 
representation comperatively small, 
Gandhi cut short the evolution of fissiparous ten- 
‘dencies and asked for a new election. Akalis are 
no paragons of virtue in the matter of creating rifts 
on personal and pseudo-ideological considerations. 
.Since Lal Singhs and Те] Singhs, this process has 
been continuing and what makes doubtful the 
working of an autonomous State, if it ever comes 
into existence, is the prevalence of this tendency 
more on personal than on ideological grounds. 
However, these are consequences of the syndrome 
‘and not the basic causes. If the causes, which stymie 
Hindu-Sikh relations, are eradicated, the conse- 


quences are bound to be pleasant as the State will. 


function on an eclectic basis and economic issues 


will be to the fore. On them differences are natural . 


and need not be curbed The trend towards greater 
industrialisation and the creation ofa management 
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but Indira -` 


.: class and’ labour in abundance will lead to eclectic 
, , behaviour. 


Gurdwaras, which: loom large on 
Sharma's horizon, will take legitimate place. The 
Central, Government does not realise the eclecticism 
inherent in industrialisation. It is afraid of locating 
industries іп the border areas and yet this is the 
only panacea for the resolution of Punjab's problems 
besides understanding on religious and social issues 
between Hindus and Sikhs. 

Let Sharma, and his friends, work for a dialogue 
among Hindus and Sikhs. It has to be normally 
"between the dominant party and the Akalis as re- 


. presenting the majority of the two communities. 


However, if Government facilitates and does not 
interfere, subject to modalities, a representative 
body of Hindus can be located: and brought to the 
discussion table. Non-Akali Sikhs should also find 
representation. It would look like an assembly of 
disparate elements and antagonists but if Govern- 
ment does not interfere and political overtones and 
lure of office are absent, the decision may not be 
long in coming on a favourable basis for peace in 
Panjab, This is the test of Government’s sincerity 
also. are 
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WOMEN’S WORLD | 


liliterate, but Wise and Brave 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Des school education enhance 
frailty and impair the ability 
to struggle? Apparently Radha 
Bhatt is of the view that it does. 
She believes that, the culture of 
a feeble body and weak mind is 
so systematically instilled in the 
collegiate woman that even a 
fearless girl would feign fear if 
perchance the window in her 
room remained open at night. 

Radha Bhatt, popularly known 
as Radha Bahan, runs the 
Lakshmi Ashram in Kosani, near 
Almora. Embedded in the 
Kumaon hills, it must be a 
picturesque place. However, 
listening to her tales of the 
changing social landscape there, 
one could discern that there is 
nothing to wax lyrica] about the 
poverty-ridden, emburdened lives 
of the hill women,. unless one 
wanted to dedicate verses to 
their courage and initiative. For, 
.unlike their city-bred counter- 
parts, the hill women ‘not only. 
immense physical 
strength but have also the pluck 
to step ahead when the men are 
afraid to protest. 

It is very difficult to describe 
institutions, like Lakshmi Ashram 
in a few words. Based on 
Gandhian thought, this women’s 
ashram can probably be termed 
a, vocational institute for resi- 
dents where refinement of intel- 
lect is not divorced from indus- 
triousness, the learning of letters 
is balanced with training in 
skills, and the flavour of com- 
munity living is sought to be 
maintained. The teacher would 
not be divided from the student 
by mounted platforms and fear- 
some rules. There isa commu- 
nity kitchen in the ashram. Spin- 
ning and weaving, the hallmark 
of the Gandhian path, knitting, 
cooking, child-care and such 
other skills are imparted. 

The talk Radha Bahan gave 
to women in Delhi recently 
was not the kind of ' dull, 
monotonous speech that one is 
tortured with in seminars. It was 
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` rules have reversed; 


personalised and brimming with 
experiences. The gathering conti- 
nued to swell and by 4 p.m, when 
she had to leave, everybody had 
but one regret, that they had not 
had enough time to pose their 
doubts and discuss their highly 


. divergent opinions with one so 


receptive and so responsive. The 
Blimpses of Kumaon women's 
lives given by Radha Bahan were 
of both kinds: the encouraging 
and elating alongside the sad and 
depressing. 

Not many years ago, parents 
of prospective grooms went out 
looking for brides. Now, the 
it. is the 
girls’ parents who have to set 
out in search of suitable grooms. 
A definite sign of the lowering of 
status of women. The attitude 


: that the man should be more 


highly educated than his wife is 
also taking its toll. “Where shall 


I find a graduate for my daughter . 


if she passed .out of school and ' 


how will I afford the dowry?" 
is proving an effective · deterrent 
to women's education. Girls are 
either not sent to school at all 
or schooled up to the middle 
level. They are usually illiterate, 
but not necessarily uneducated. 
In the past, on occasions, a 
buffalo trailed behind the depart- 
ing wedding party as dowry, if 
the bride's parents were rich 
enough to happily give it as a 
present. Haggling over dowry 


was unheard of. But the hills’ 


are fast contracting the dowry 
disease from the plains. More 
education and the urbanisation 
that goes with it are gradually 
making commodities of bride- 


: grooms. The ‘arranged marriage’, 


the approach that the would-be 
husbands and wives should suit 
the family rather than 
other, is also invading the hills. 
Previously, young people chose 
each other in a fair. The betroth- 
ed were then allowed to meet and 
understand each $ other. And 
one fine day the boy ‘abducted’ 
the girl to his village. Her family 


D 


each . 


would chase them ‘but let them 
get away with the ‘abduction’. In 
the boy's village, the girl would 
then be offered a glass of home- 
made wine. Refusal to drink the 
wine was taken to mean that she 
did not consent to the wedding. 
In that case the ' villagers ‘would 
escort her back to her' parental 
abode with due respect and no 
misgivings. The parents received 
her back without reproaches, and 
she, would not be stigmatised in 
the village. This custom of ‘ab- 


duction marriage’ is now dying 


out. In fact, says Radha Bahan, 
if you ask the educated hill folk 
about the custom, they would 
very likely feel ashamed of it. 

But there are cheerier aspects 
of women's lives too, their deter- 


„mination to better their lives. A 


contractor obtained licence to 
milk the soapstone mihes in 
Kheerakot and  Garud Valley 
near Kosani. Soon layers of 
soapstone powder settled on the 
nearby fields, adversely affecting 
their fertility. There are no roads 
and the mules loaded with soap- 
stone threaded through the 
narrow bypaths in the fields, 


Women with basketfuls of ferti- ' 


lisers on their heads had to stand 
aside to allow them to pass. 
When the men were approach- 
ed by the Lakshmi Ashram 
people, they saw nothing in the 
mines worth putting up a fight 
against. But the women did. They 
understood that the gun-powder 
used to blast the mines damaged 
their' precious pines, that soaps- 
tone powder poisoned their fields. 
“One woman said even if nobody 
else is prepared to fight I will 
fight alone. You just tell me 
what to do and see if I don't do 
it,’ says ~Radha Bahan. The 
struggle — the men too joined it 
— took two and a half years, 
but the licence for the mine was 
ultimately cancelled.: In Garud 
Valley women conducted a pro- 


hibition campaign and succeed- ` 


ed. 

To activists Radha Bahan says 
with conviction born of experi- 
ence, “Thé need is to settle down 
in one place and let the women 
accept you as one of them, Then 
you find, that they will go to 
extents we have not imagined 
and we may not be prepared to 
go." O ` 
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Rise of Militarism іп Japan” 


GEORGE PAUL 


+ 


RTICLE 9 of the Japanese Con- 
stitution renounces war for 
ever aS a sovereign right of the 
nation, the first such Constitu- 
.tion in the world to declare it in 
explicit terms. The Constitution 
also represents the yearning of 
the Japanese people for peace in 
unequivocal terms by stating that 
“Japan will never maintain land, 
sea and air forces as well as other 
forces of war." 

Yet in recent years, the trend 
of militarisation and militaristic 
mentality is gradually gaining 
momentum, vindicating sceptics 
who have warned that Japan, the 
world's third biggest economic 
power, might try to assert its 
position in the world: power- 
structure militarily too. 

The rise of “hawkish” ele- 
ments in tbe Japanese power- 
elite is a further indicator of this 


fact. The new Prime Minister. 


Yasuhiro Nakasone is, interest- 
ingly, the leader of these ele- 
ments in the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. In a recent 
interview he has strongly defen- 
ded the Japanese rearmament 
programme. He told the inter- 
viewer: ‘‘Japan must be able to 
defend its territorial air-space 
and it must' be able to protect 
itself against attacks and secure 


its sea-lanes to some extent." 


Nakasone is a veteran conserva- 
tive and his statements 
actions when he was the Defence 
. Minister in 1970-71, were consid- 
ered to be the strongest pleas for 
rearmament. He is the leader of 
.the militant faction of the LDP 
which demands Japan spending 
more than the present 0.9 per 
cent of the GNP on defence. 

In another interview with the 
financial journal, Nihon Keizai, 
he said Japan should develop a 
maritime strategy, and this has 
been seen by commentators as 
acquiescence in the US proposal 


The author is a Research Scho- 
lar, School of International 


Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity. ` 
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that Tokyo should assume res- 
ponsibility for the defence of sea- 
lanes upto 1000 miles from its 
coast. ae 

Nakasone His also a staunch 
advocate of revision of the Con- 
stitution along with . former 
Prime Ministers Kishi Nobusuke 
and Takeo Fakuda. This group, 
with a spiritualistic and national- 
istic tinge, advocates that 
through protecting one’s country 
with one’s own hands the entire 
nation will come to have a better 
appreciation of its own existence. 
While Nakasone was Director- 
General of the Defence Agency, 
he called for a heightened con- 
sciousness of militarism among 
the Japanese people. It was he 
who advocated the expansion of 
the Japanese forces in the Far 
East. / 

Three other factors which have 
come. up recently confirm the 
apprehension that Japan would 
rearm very soon — sooner than 
expected. Firstly, the Five-Year 
(1983-87) Defence Build-up Plan 


-envisages a massive rearmament 


programme. The plan approved 
by the National Defence Council 
in September 1982 calls for a 500 
billion dollar financial outlay for 
defence, of which 171 billion 
dollars are to be spent on pur-: 
chasing military hardware includ- 
ing 75 F-15 jet fighters, 50 P-3c 
anti-submarine petrol planes, and 
373 tanks, The, annual budgets 
for the last few years show a 
gradual rise in defence outlays. 
For.instance, the defence budget 
for the current financial year was 
9.58 billion dollars — a 7.5 per 
cent increase over the previous 
year. The Defence Agency in 
August 1982 decided to request 
the Government to allot 11 billion 
dollars: for the 1983 defence 
budget which would be 7.346 per 
cent more than thecurrent year's 
defence budget. Although Japan 
succeeded in limiting the defence 
budget below one per cent of 
GNP she now ranks seventh in 
the world in defence expenditure. 
There are reports about certain 


elements, in the government 
machinery who want Japan to 
spend 2 per cent of the GNP for 
defence, besides American pres- 
sures for a two-fold increase in 
the current defence outlay. 

Tlie second indicator is the 
recent attempts to rewrite the 
history text-books and statements 
by some leaders playing down 
Japanese atrocities in Korea and 
China during the Second World 
War. Text-books weré rewritten 
to change the description of 
Japanese occupation of Chinese 
territories during 1937-45 and its 
colonial rule in Korea in 1910-45 
to mere “‘advance” instead of 

aggression", and then the 
hesitation on the part of the 
rulers to revise it and the final 


- agreement to change those dero- 


gatory words after a mounting 
barrage of international criticism 
— all „show signs ofa growing 
militaristic mentality and attempts 
to glorify the colonial adventures 
of the past. The text-book con- 
troversy clearly illustrated -the 
Japanese psyche’s militaristic 
character and the attempts to 
regenerate its extinguished mili- 
tary glory. ` 

A third indicator is the Ameri- 
Сап pressure on Japan to increase 
its defence expenditure so as to 
pass on to Japan some of the 
USA’s security burden in the 
Pacific. American leaders gener- 
ally argue that Japan is having a 

Security free ride" at- the 
expense of US nuclear umbrealla 
and its present-day economic 
strength is largely due to this 
protective shield. The Pentagon 
recently asked Japan to take over 
the defence of a 1000-nautical- 
mile stretch of coast to help the 
American Navy surveillance of 
the region in which Soviet war- 
ships have reportedly been active. 
US  apprehensions over the 
stepped-up Soviet military pre- 
sence in the aréa following 
Moscow's access to the former 
American base at Can Ranh Bay 
in Vietnam is said to be the im- 


, mediate reason for this demand. 


Japan's acceptance of the per- 
ceived Soviet threat is evident in 
its recently concluded agreement 
with US to station about 50 
advanced F-16 fighter aircraft in 
northern Japan' which is only 
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720 km away from the Soviet 
port of Vladivostok. 
Japanese Government agreed 
with the argument advanced by 
US Defence’ Secretary Casper 
Weinberger that the recent inter- 
ception of the Soviet Tupolev 
backfire bomber was evidence of 


the increasing Soviet threat in - 


the region. The Reagan Admini- 
stration is pressürising Japan to 
‘share the expenses of nearly 


2000 more American military per- : 


sonnel to be assigned to Japan 


which has. already 40,000 US : 


servicemen there. Japanese reac- 


tion in its entirety is yet to Бе. 


seen, but the new Prime Minister 
has already hinted at the need to 
build a maritime strategy in con- 
sonance with US policy. 

Another indicator is the fear 
being expressed at least in some 
quarters over the possible acquisi- 
tion of nuclear capability by 
Japan. Japan has a growing 
civil nuclear programme which 
provides slightly more than two 
per cent of its total energy needs. 


The Chinese nuclear detonation ` 


'` in 1964 was the beginning ofa 
debate between the “Hawks” and 
“Doves” in Japan whether to go 
nüclear or not. Some Japanese 

' academicians argue strongly in 
favour of Japan taking the road 
of Gaullist France with an inde- 
pendent nuclear force. The 
apprehensions -about the nature 
and extent of US obligation in 
an emergency is a major argu- 
ment in the hands of the hwaks 
who press for Japan’ going 
nuclear. 

However, a multitude of con- 
straints — geographical factors, 
constitutional limitations, domes- 
tic and international pressures 
etc — have so far held back 


Japan from going nuclear. Apart . 
from Article 9 of the Constitu- 


tion, the Atomic Energy Act 
bars use of nuclear power for 
non-peaceful purposes. More-: 
over, Japan is a signatory to the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

The prospect of Japan going 
nuclear is hindered by several 
other factors also. It has no 
domestic source of fissionable 
material: Japan depends 100 per 
cent on foreign countries for 
such materials. 

Japan has nó nuclear test site: 


Japan has no industrial site free . 
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The - 


.by foreign countries. 


from the danger of earthquake 
or typhoon. Hence a- nuclear 
test in any of the islands will 
have its own seismic effects. 
Presently Japan has very few 
nuclear-weapon-technology-orien- 
ted scientists. 
* Japan is unlikely to succeed in 
building a credible second strike 
capability for а’ minimum deter- 
rent against the Soviet Union and 
China. Even if it acquires nuclear 
weapons it~ will need a strategic 


' rocket force and a satellite-borne 


guidance and defensive warning 
system to achieve a minimum 
capability to bit Moscow or 
Leningrad some 6000 miles away 


from its coast. If Japan merely: 


tests a nuclear device without 
building the means to deliver it, 
she would only worsen her secu- 
rity problems, as the main 
Japanese islands are extremely 
vulnerable to any nuclear attack 
and an enemy possessing five to, 
six bombs can inflict irreparable 
damage. 

Further, a strong peace move- 
ment is coming. up in Japan, the 
country which experienced the 
horrors of the first limited ato- 
mic attack in history at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki in 1945. 
The decision to go nuclear in the 
present situation will be an 


extreme step unless there is a - 


major shift in world politics such 
asa general withdrawal of US 
from the power-politics of East 
Asia and a severe abrogation -of 
the Mutual еш Treaty with 
the US or а' proliferation of 
nuclear ` weapons states in the 


. immediate neighbourhood (like 


South Korea or Taiwan); or a 
general proliferation in the deve- 
loping world. 

In spite of the constant refrain 
for rearmament by a: section of 
the ruling elite and business cir- 
cles, Japan is yet to develop a 
concrete policy about’ it. As 
Ken’ichi Nakumura, a military 
analyst, observed, any serious 
plans for the expansion of the 
military and the military produc- 
tion are hampered by legal and 
political, and economic  con- 
straints set by public opinion and 
by international limitations set 
However, 
he adds ‘that the military had 
come out of these obstacles and 
assumed ршн through 


phases of ‘adaptation, acceptance, 
and penetration.: As the military 


lacks enough power to remove . 
. Obstacles to rearming, 


demonstrated adaptability to the 
new surroundings by exploiting 
its supportive role in the social 
and economic activities of the 
country which has gained for 
it acceptance by the general 


public. For instance, the Army's · 


successful performance of sup- 
portive functions in the Tokyo 
Olympics in 1964 was praised by 
the media and the general public. 

The military has also expanded 
its activities in areas where revul- 
sion towards it has been weak, 

such as the establishment of large 
bases in the countryside ‘ where 
people had not experienced 
serious demage during the last 
war. The local people welcome: 
it because of the income from 
such bases contributes hand- 
somely to the local economy. 

The phase of penetration has 
taken place more subtly due to 
the convergance of civil and 
military structures: The present-: 
day ‘efficiency of civil indus-' 
tries is in many ways attributable 
to this factor. Nakamura says 
the ties between technology 
sector of the military forces and 
weàpon'sections of the companies 


-have been strengthened and a 


common culture, “а technologi-' 
cal rationalism” of military pro- 
duction has been forged. 

Domestic pressures on massive 
rearmament have so far been 
checked by the ‘Economy First’ 
philosophy of the conservative 
mainstream despite the ideas of 
demilitarised ‘neutrality ' and 
peaceful co-existence propagated 
by Japan’s Socialist Party. 

The struggle between the! 
moderates and the hawks has 
entered a new phase with the 
emergence of a new power rela- 
tionship in Japan. So far Japan 


"had. been successful in keeping 


its economic strength above 
power politics, but in the real- 


. politik of international . relations. : 


Japan might take a more asser- 
tive, nationalistic posture in the 


. context of the imperatives of a 


new Cold War. Otherwise, it is 


quite possible that she might 


follow a strictly nonaligned pos- 


ture; but this is unlikely in the - 


present state of affairs.[] 


it has 
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COMMUNICATION : 
Recession: 


Monopolists 


and 


Communists 


T= efforts to raise the spectre 
of recession in all its magni- 
tude are gaining momentum with 
every passing day. It has already 
started haunting the people and 
organisations that matter in 
shaping the policies of the 
Government. As the report goes, 
the Governor of the ‘Reserve 
Bank has conceded the need to 
reduce the lending rates of 
commercial banks and this, he 
has suggested, can be done only 
at the expense of the public ex- 
chequer, that is, by reducing the 
tax on banks’ income. Obviously, 
the shortfall in Government 
revenue will be made up at the 
expense of the people at large. 
After FICCI declaration that 
there is a generalised recession 
and major sectors of the econo- 
my are faced with the problem 
of declining capacity utilisation, 
a number of monopoly houses 
and business organisations have 
followed suit to make the lament 
as loud as possible. Here refere- 
nce is made to only two of them. 
Vinay Bharat Ram, son of 
Bharat Ram and grandson of the 
late Lala Shri Ram, is perhaps 
the most qualified member of 
DCM family. The 46-year-old 
Vinay holds not only an MBA 
degree from USA but also a 
doctorate, not conferred in reco- 
gnition of his money power, but 
earned in the normal process. 
He is Deputy Managing Director 


-of DCM and. earns about Rs 2 


lakhs (to be exact, Rs 1,98,749 
during 1981-82) per year. 

In an article published in 
Times of India (November 27, 
1982), he has come out with the 
conclusion: “The atmosphere 
now is one of demand recession 
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and major sectors of the econo- 
my are witnessing a drop in 
capacity utilisation. The list of 
industries thus afflicted is endless 
covering trucks, tractors, found- 
ries, machine-tools, soda ash and 
fertilisers. Thirty per cent of the 
textile industry has been strike- 
ridden for ten months and the 
stocks of cloth continue to pile 
up. It is recession the like of which 
India has never seen before.” 
According to him, this unpre- 
cedented recession—or ‘‘Great 
Depression” —“‘has not been trig- 
gered by droughts or floods, even 
though these have undoubtedly 
added to the ‘severity in recent 


- months. Jt is an industrial pheno- 


menon caused by a paucity of 
demand on the part of that sec- 
tion of the community which is in 
a position to exercise a choice 
between spending and saving." 
He goes on to add that there is a 
generalised recession in the eco- 
nomy and “‘key economic indices 
are pointing in one direction— 
slack capacity, stockpiles and 
rising unemployment." Like the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, 
"the climate of economic inse- 
curity which this engenders does 
odd things to the psyche of even 
those who are not personally 
affected. There is a tendency to 
spend less and save more for the 
rainy day all along the line from 
the industrial worker to the busi- 
nessman to the corporate execu- 
tive and the bureaucrat.” 

According to him, there isa 
shortage of effective demand: 
“Investment prospects are grow- 
ing bleaker by the day and the 
banks ... have pegged interest 
rates ata level unremunerative 
to the borrower." 

He suggests that the Govern- 
ment should aim at stimulating 
the, volume of effective demand 
and encouraging investors and 
industrial enterprises to under- 
take new investment activities 


'and expand capacity utilisation. 


Concessions all along the line 
must be given. Lending rates of 
banks must be lowered and selec- 
tive credit controls must be dis- 
pensed with. Excise duties must 
be reduced ‘and ‘reductions in 
direct taxation must be effected 
forthwith. Deficit financing 
must not be spurned. To quote: 
“Where is the harm in following 


a cheap money policy, namely, 
lowering interest rates or libera- 
lising credit if it can help to sti- 
mulate the economy? The fear 
of inflation is imaginary since 
there is plenty of unused capa- 
city." 

He concludes by saying: 
* Monetary policy should ease up 
on money supply and interest 
rates, while fiscal policy must 
consider indirect tax benefits to 
stimulate consumption even if 
this means heavier budget de- 
ficits. The Government should 
take a serious look at the philo- 
sophy of 'digging holes and fil- 
ling them up’.” 

Soon after, a number of letters 
appeared in the journal. The 
longest of them was written by 
Dr C.K. Johri. He is an emp- 
loyee of an institute of economic 
research financed and run by 
DCM family. Perhaps, as plan- 
ned, he has disagreed with his 
boss and has criticised some of | 
his formulations regarding mone- 
tary policy, but’ has strongly 
supported the more material 
ones: “In my opinion, the 
Government should be asked to 
liberalise fiscal policy, lift pro- 
duction controls and make it 
easier for industry to undertake 
new investments. There is a clear 
case for reduction in direct taxes 
which will release additional 
income for consumer spending. 
Excise taxes on mass consumer 
goods should also be lowered.... 
Moreover, the policy of discri- 
mination against the so-called 
monopoly houses should be subs- 
tantially modified in order to 
stimulate new investments as 
well as to expand productive 
capacity." 

The economic division of Birla 
Institute’ of Scientific Research, 
headed by G.L. Bansal, has also 
come out with the same conclu- 
sion as Vinay Bharat Ram, but 
ithas put it with sophistication: 
“Without going into the seman- 
tics of whether the current 
demand deficiency implies а ге- 
cession or not, we shall try to 
establish the existence of stag- 
nant demand conditions in the 
economy. The behaviour of most 
of the variables as brought out 
in this analysis points towards a 
slow growth of aggregate demand 
in the economy, especially for 
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industrial goods.” Remedies sug- 
gested by it include, inter alia, 
concessions to monopolies and 
other private capitalists in fiscal, 
and monetary policies, namely, 
complete restructuring of the tax 
system and the reformulation of 
credit policy to increase "'invest- 
ment, production and consump- 
tion” and ‘‘liberalisation of 
regulations on production in 
order to enhance competition, 
technological change and pro- 
ductivity in industry". 

Monopolists have got a strong 
measure of support, strangely 
enough, from the Communists. 
The ‘learned’ editor of CPI's 
weekly, New Age, in his editorial 
on October 24 asserted: “After 
a decline of 1.4 per cent in 
1979-80, the index of industrial 
production rose by 4 per cent in 
1980-81 and 8 per cent in 
1981-82. But the rate of growth 
has declined to 6 per cent during 
April-August 1982, with 16 
industries...accounting for nearly 
one-fourth of total output, show- 
ing а negative trend. Hence, the 
RBI ‘assurance’ that there is ‘no 
generalised recession’, cannot 
fool the growing army of the 
unemployed whose number at the 
employment exchanges has gone 
up from 16.2 million in December 
1980 to 18.5 million in June 
1982." 

The conclusion of the learned 
editor that dropping rate of 
growth of industrial production 
and rising number of the unem- 
ployed are the firm indicators of 
the presence of a generalised 
recession, can be applied to 
many years during post-Indepen- 
dence era. 

One does not know whether 
Vinay read and drew inspiration 
from this editorial though certain 
things are common to both. 

Recently, an “eminent” CPI 
economist G.J. Ramarao in its 
fortnightly journal Party Life 
(December 7, 1982) has concluded 
that “you cannot complain of 
recession when you opt for capi- 
talism” and you have ‘‘no gener- 
alised recession, but only a 
‘sectoral recession’ ... The private 
corporate sector is raising а hue 
and cry about recession to achieve 
some of its own interests (some 
of which may sometimes coincide 
with the interests of the people 
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at large)." Further, ‘Тһе ‘sec- 
toral recession’ may very well 
become generalised, if the 
Government persists in the pre- 
sent policies — and it is obliged 
to do so on account of the Fund- 
Bank conditionalities." One such 
policy is the credit squeeze. Thus, 
he joins the bandwagon of mono- 
polists in demanding credit 
liberalisation! He tries to prove 
that consumer goods which, 
according to him, also include 
tractors and commercial vehicles, 
are in the grip of recession. 
Further, “‘in the case of tractors, 
given the peculiar conditions of 
ownership of arable land, the 
market for tractors is rather 
restricted (let the Planning Com- 
mission and Indira Gandhi con- 
gratulate themselves оп this 
certificate of equitable distribu- 
tion of Jand-holdings in the 
country — Economist). And, 
credit squeeze — also an IMF 
(World Bank) conditionality — 
may have played its own part in 
producing necessary conditions 
in these industries.” 

One wonders whether it is 
accidental that both monopolists 
and Communists are agreed on 
the nature of recession, its 
causes and some of the remedies. 

Mainstream has shown with 
facts and figures that it would 
not be correct to say that already 
there have appeared the symptoms 
of recession, either generalised or 
sectoral (see Mainstream, Octo- 
ber 23 and November 27, 1982). 
Some difficulties in a few indus- 
tries, which are largely of the 
making of the industrialists them- 
selves, cannot be termed reces- 
sion. If recession had already 
set in, prices would not have 
been rising and capital market 
would not have been in the 
present happy mood. П 


New Delhi Economist 


M.P.T. ACHARYA 


M P.T. Acharya, to whom a 
* reference has been made 
in Mohit Sen's article in Main- 
stream (November 6, 1982) as 
one who had signed the docu- 
ment setting up the Communist 
Party of India, in Tashkent 
(USSR) in 1920, was a member 
of the delegation of Indian Revo- 





lutionaries Abroad, that met 
Lenin in 1919. The delegation 
consisted of Abdul Rab, Muham- 
mad Barakatullah and Acharya. 
Earlier, and quite interesting is 
the fact that between 1906 and 
1908, Mandayam  Pratiwadi 
Bhayankaram Tirumal Acharya, 
to give his full name, was one 
of the band of ardent radicals in 
the early anti-imperialist move- 
ment in Tamilnadu. He worked 
with Subramania Bharathi, whose 
birth centenary has just con- 
cluded. He was the printer and 
publisher of the Tamil political 
weekly, India, which was edited 
by Subramania Bharati. The 
columns of this language weekly 
are a treasure-house of the poli- 
tical views and propaganda of 
Bharathi and his associates. 
It is a great pity that there is a 
lot of material yet to be gathered 
on Acharya and about the early 
radical nationalist movement in 
the South. I am making a 
modest effort to collect some of 
it at least, as part of a research 
project approved by the Indian 
Council of Social Science 
Research. I would be grateful 
to any of the readers of Main- 
stream, if they can give me any 
information on Acharya and his 
associates. 


C.S. Subramanyan 
Institute of South Indian Studies 
6 Nallathambi Chetty Street 
Mount Road, Madras 600002. 


NOT ‘NEUTRAL’ CHURCH 


The Church in Latin America 
must not remain ‘neutral’ while the 
people of the area suffer under 
repressive regimes, says Brazilian 
human rights activist Cardinal 
Paulo Evaristo Arns, a member of 
the IFDA Council. 

“The church that has made а 
preferential option for the poor and 
oppressed is...a source of division, 
especially in the eyes of the govern- 
ments of Latin America’, Cardinal 
Arns said at the Letelier-Moffit 
Human Rights Award banquet. The 
awards are given annually to com- 
memorate the assassination of 
former Chilean Defence Minister 
Orlando; Letelier and his research 
assistant, Ronni Karpin Moffit, on 
September 21, 1976, in Washington. 

Cardinal Arns said the “suffering 
of the peoples” of the Southern 
cone of South America and 
throughout the region has brought 
them together across national 
borders. (IPS) 





Renewable Sources of Energy 


Strategies for Eighties 
Ј.С. KAPUR 


Т" world is passing through a grave crisis. This 

multidimensional crisis engulfs the total struc- 
ture of human social organisation. Even the human 
psyche has not remained unaffected. 

The seeds for this crisis were sown centuries ago 
and we are reaping the whirlwind in the late twen- 
tieth century. Our disabilities in approaching this 
crisis spring from the fact of an uncontrolled acce- 
leration of the processes of consumerist production. 
Energy — its indiscriminate use with regard to both 


quality and quantity — was an important contri- 
butor to and accelerator of these processes of deve- 
lopment. 


The changing energy source often changed for- 
tunes of nations. The story of coal and steam 
engine is in many ways the story of the British 
Empire and that of oi] and the internal combustion 
engine, the industria] advancement of America. 

As the availability of fossil fuels recedes and their 
use reaches the points of economic counter-produc- 
tivity, and technologies to points of reversal — with 
higher social costs than benefits — social systems 
get into a position of double bind with little man- 
oeuvrability. 

The large-scale centralised social organisations 
aggregated by energy imperatives are now threatened 
in human as well as in socio-techno-economic terms. 

India cannot and shall not remain immune from 
this crisis. The greatest threat to India would lie in 
her inability to see the realities of the late 20th 
century and the illusion that we can continue on the 
path of the very same development, the very system 
of energy use, the very same technologies and atti- 
tudes which have brought the world to this pass, 
and for billions of people including many in our 
own country, made it such a cruel place to live in. 

It is also а moment of India's great opportunity. 
The ever-rising energy use curve and descending 
energy use efficiency which became a symbol of 
growth in the late twentieth century, has become 
counter-productive and self-defeating. The exploita- 
tion of Nature's resources and environment on an 
ever increasing scale is rapidly becoming unsustain- 
able and as the energy-forced centralised urban 
systems disintegrate, most nations depending upon 
their level of commitment to the non-renewable 
energy sources, will be obliged to shift to self-sus- 
taining economies with all the consequences inherent 
in such structural changes. 

Massive urban systems which came into being 
during the 19th century have become highly energy- 


This is taken from the Keynote address delivered 
by the author at the Convention of Solar Energy 
Society of India, New Delhi, December 1982. 
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intensive, requiring vast quantities of energy to keep 
them supplied with goods and services. 

These systems will now begin to retreat, and not 
all the energy resources of the world can stem this 
process. The new world willemerge through the 
integration of a multiplicity of self-contained sys- 
tems. The decentralisation of energy and conse- 
quently the social systems will become a compulsive 
necessity before the end of the century. 

The new sources of energy with their economies 
largely vested in decentralised system can offer a 
way out for those who may still have a potential for 
change and dare to exercise such an option. It 
would need the creation of new infrastructures re- 
Jated to the future and new systems of organisation 
and incentives to make this possible. 

India is one such country with options to change. 
It does not mean a return to the past or to back- 
wardness. It is to build sustainable images of the 
future. The technologies that we innnovate need 
not be less sophisticated, but they must be simpler 
and more appropriate. 

Forthe success of such an effort, it will be neces- 
sary to bring abou: profound changes in the values 
and attitude of the innovators themselves. You can- 
not proceed on the assumption that a few labo- 
ratory experiments or prototypes are going to usher 
in the age of new sources of energy in this massive 
country. You cannot relate to highly centralised 
urban situations and innovate new technologies 
meant for optimal decentralised use in rural areas. 
Before this will become possible, the very personality 
of the innovators vill have to change. 

But this does not mean that everything needs to be 
decentralised. There will have to be many big sys- 
tems such as the communication networks, even 
many high energy systems. But these should not be 
self-perpetuating even beyond the points of relevance. 
Our urban system is a classic example of such a 
situation gone out of control, where every step that 
we take aggravates the situation still further. 

In order to achieve these objectives, we have to go 
through a period of attitudinal transition which will 


‚бе of a relatively small magnitude because large 


parts of India are without power of any kind and in 
many others we have an apology for power in the 
form of a lighted lamp in a rural hut. There should 
be very few hurdles and the main ones are political 
because it would call for changes in the political 
role in fundamental ways. Along with many old 
values, many values and forces which made advanced 
industrial societies possible are also in a state of 
rapid decline. And those who cannot see this tide of 
history and are continuing on that path will force 
their own decline. And in this lies our hope for the 
future. 

Our immediate future is linked with curbing un- 
controlled urbanisation, and progress towards our 
long-term future can only be achieved through a 
transition to new and renewable sources of energy. 
In this, wood, falling water and biogas will make 
the most significant contribution till the end of the 
century. Thereafter solar thermal, solar photo- 
voltaic, wind and other sources will provide a major 
leap forward. O] 
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Sri Lanka 
( from page 5) 


cess, he has diluted Parliament, 
suppressed ^ political dissent, 
banned anti-Government news- 
papers, and through frequent 
imposition of emergency — he 
extended one on the eve of the 
referendum — created an atmo- 
sphere of intimidation and fear. 
He has been strongly oppos- 
ed to Sirimavo Bandaranaike's 
highly personalised style of “‘rule 
by and for family”; now he 
smilingly poses for poster photo- 
graphs which announce the 
heralding of a JR era. “No „опе 
can oust me except God," he 


told a Colombo referendum rally. - 
At the Presidential election, he 


had said he was determined to 
destroy the Opposition politi- 
cally. “Then I say to you, you 
can roll up the electoral map of 
Sri Lanka for ten years," he had 
added. God's ways are, of course, 
inscrutable, but the 76-year-old 
President may well have rolled up 
the map for longer than ten years. 

The referendum was held under 
emergency conditions, with. even 
Ministers and Government offi- 
~ cials indulging in intimidation of 
Opposition supporters. The 
Opposition tried to mount a 
credible challenge by uniting in 
an eight-party front under. the 


Karnataka Poll ( from. p 10) 


manner in which the list was 
drawn up and announced, the 
Congress-I partymen are depen- 
dent upon Iudira Gandhi's popu- 
lar appeal for votes. They dare 
not carry their anger against the 
leadership to its logical con- 
clusion. The Kranti Ranga had 
shown an early promise of 
emerging as an alternative in the 
State, but it soon frittered away 
its energies and has now been 
reduced to a group, .лої highly 
functional at that. There are any 
number of disadvantages the 
Congress-I suffers from, but the 
Opposition has not been able to 
exploit them. The Congress-I 
leadership ‘has taken the electo- 
rate for granted to such an extent 
that it had no qualms in giving 
tickets to C.M. Ibrahim and 
Renuka Rajendran, both of 
whom had to quit Gundu Rao’s 
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leadership of Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike.. The front was seldom 
allowed to campaign effectively. 
It could not even put up its 
posters, whereas the UNP posters 


.were all over the island. The _ 
country was led to believe that 


the emergency, imposed on 
October 20, would be allowed to 
lapse on December 20, two days 
before the referendum. But with- 
out fanfare, it was extended, and 
in the.process the anti-Establish- 
ment newspapers were ré-sealed. 
Not a very satisfactory atmos- 


i phere for conducting a democra- 


tic exercise. 


But since the referendum has 


been carried, Sri Lankan intelli- 


gentsia are "preparing for even - 


further denial of political dissent. 
This is no unreasonable appre- 
hension since all the political 


ingredients favour. Jayawardene - 


to embark on unbridled dictator- 
ship, till at least 1989 when the 
time will come for the next 
general elections: But cynics 
already say that it will be.wish- 
ful thinking to hope for the 
revival of democratié institutions. 
Ifanything, the continued five- 
sixths majority in Parliament is: 
likely to embolden the executive 
President to centralise more and 
more power in his hands. 


Parliament’s strength is to be ` 


raised from 168 to 196 in terms 


Ministry under a cloud. The 


' cement scandal, which surfaced 
in the wake of a legislative com- 


mittee's probe, the inept hand-. 
ling of the Kannada agitation 
over the Сокак Committee 
report and administrative mis- 


management during the last-three , 


years were once regarded as 
capable of harming the ruling 
party’s chances in the elections. 
But they are not making much 
of an impact on the electorate. 
It seems as if “Indira Amma” 
will again walk away with the 
elections. What is being debated 


in the coffee shops of Bangalore 
. is not whether the 


Congress-I 
will win, but how many seats it 
will concede to the Opposition. 
Gundu Rao has claimed that his 
party will win 200 of the 224 
seats. There are others in the 
party who place the figure at 


- between 170 and 180. The final 


tally may well be consistent with 


- massive 
. goods, and the introduction of a 


of the 1978 Constitution; this " 
the President seeks to do through. 
a mini general election in com- . 


stituencies whose size of repre- 
sentation will be proportionately 
increased. Sri Lankan news- 
papers claim that a “loyal Oppo- 
sition” will be created from 


among the ‘new group of 28, 


entering Parliament, throwing 
out the current leader of the 
Opposition, the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF), from 
that status. 

Predictably, the 


Presidential election and the 


‘referendum is an endorsement of 


Government policies. This may 
be true, but only partially. The 
free enterprise economy, the 
import of consumer 


consumerist culture identified 


‘with the ownership of colour 


television sets and “‘two-in-one” 
sets, have undoubtedly brought 
about an economic boom. But 
їп the euphoria over it, little 
thought has apparently been 
given to the need for perpetuat- 
ing the democratic traditions 
which brought Jayawardene into 
power in the first place. 

"The hallelujahs that are being. 
sung by the UNP are not so 
much for its leader as for 
dictatorship. (December 27) 


Gundu Rao's prediction. The 
first few days: of electioneering 


‘have shown that there is not 


much “masala” in the Opposition 
campaign, ^ whereas 


POLL VS PASSENGERS 


The "important meeting of 
senior railway officials called by the 
railway minister, A.B.A. Ghani 
Khan Chaudhury, on December 23 
at Malda proved to bean exercise 
in futility, according to delayed 


reports reaching New Delhi, reports 


Times of India (December 29). 


The meeting ended abruptly when }- 


the minister announced that he had 
been asked by the Prime Minister 
to proceed to Tripura to help the 
деееп campaign of the Congress 


). 

The meeting was attended by two 
members of the Railway Board, 
three zonal managers, two -directors 
(joint secretary rank), two chief 
engineers and a score of other senior: 
-officials including heads of depart- 
ments of various zonal railways and 
divisional railway managers. 





UNP has 
claimed that the victory in the. 


| Indira . 
Gandhi’s charm remains unfaded. 
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^ disaster. 


I do believe that the vast majority of the people in-every country 
want us to labour for peace and to succeed... Whether we are big or small, 


_we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 
' is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced 


that we shall never settle this question by war or by a mental approach 
which envisages war and prepares for it. 


I am equally convinced that if we aim at right ends, right means 


` must be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. That was 
; the lesson which our great. leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in 
.-"Í India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 
message still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son 


of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were, equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world 
today that is the only practical victory. Any other way will lead to 


— Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General Assembly, 1960 


LET US BUILD THE NATION AS A BULWARK OF 
PEACE, AND INVOLVE ALL THE PEOPLE 
IN THIS TASK | 
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Great News for 
. Garment Manufacturers! 


|. A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial — (]* ~~ 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available L^. 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) | 2. 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses... 
~<A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather induswy manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
others are now made availahie to Garment 

1 Industry in India. 
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4 Thie Double Leck-Stitch Sewing Machine, class 8332 |" 
M г the product of over 100 years of experience and 
resesech of ALTIN factory in the manufacture _ 
end development of garment making machinery. ` 
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OR inoré than three decades now, many 
in this country — working journalists 
specially — have been demanding codifica- 


. tion ofthe privileges of Parliament and the 


State Legislatures. The Press Council of 
India is the latest authoritative body to 


` echo that demand, which. was taken note 


‘of and backed by the First Press .Com- 
mission twentyeight years ago and was 


the Second Press Commission last year. 
The Second: Press Commission, like the 
First, has not however considered such a 


Code, if and when prepared and enforced, 


to be beyond clarification Бу the highest 
Court.in the land. The Second Commis- 
sion has thus said that “from the point, of 
view of freedom of the press it is essential 
that the privileges of Parliament and State 
Legislatures should be codified as early as 


possible." And this is what the Press 


Council has endorsed, making specific 
recommendations in this regard. · 

What should be understood first of all is 
that parliamentary privilege is, not some- 
thing akin to the.divine right of kings. It 


is merely an instrument to ensure that 
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members of Parliament or State Legisla- 
tures are not obstructed in the discharge of 
their duties to the public as elected repre- 
sentatives, by distorted reporting or mis- 
chievous misrepresentation of proceedings 
as a whole or of individual members’ con- 
duct and utterances. ^. b 

The tendency however has been to. con- 
sider such privilege as some kind of special 
immunity granted to elected representatives 
even from truthful reporting and adverse - 
media or other comment which may, in 
the opinion of the member or members 
concerned, tarnish their. “image” in the 
eyes of those who’ voted for:them. The 
press is severely handicapped in the dis- 
charge-of its duty to the public when. MPs, 


. MLAs or MLCs turn unreasonable, for 


such members come between the people 
and their-right to be fully and freely in- 
formed of the happenings in Parliament 
and the Legislatures and of the conduct.of 
the persons elected by them. 
Unfortunately, elected representatives in 
this country have by and large been ‘gett- 
ing increasingly sensitive about what they. 
déem to be adverse publicity. even if in 
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fact it may be truthful and objective re- 
porting or fair comment. The conflict 
between legislatures and courts in the past 
in- 
. prevalent ideas regarding parliamentary 

privilege. What is in question is not the 
. right of either House of Parliament or any 
State Legislature to go into and decide 
whether ornot contempt has been commit- 


ted by any individual or‘institution. The. 


: Press Council's suggestion is that existing 
privileges should not be enlarged, that the 
administration of the law, of privileges 
- (when enacted) should not fetter or dis- 
courage the free expression of opinion, or 


some States provided a measure’ оГ 


- criticism, that the penal jurisdiction of the: 


House should be used sparingly’ апа with 
 -due cáre, that a liberal view: should.be 


taken of publication of expunged proceed- `; 


-ings, апа so on. * Other issues raised con- 

-cern . taking into account the. plea: of 
honesty and truthfulness in, respect of 
allegations “provided they : have been made 
after full investigation and in the honest’ 
-and reasonable belief that it was in the 
public interest tomake them"; and pro- 
‘vision for full and adequate ‘defence: for 
any person accused of ошер! of the 
House. 

These are some of the aspects touched 
upon. by. the . Press Council — largely a 
reiteration of what.the two Press Commis- 
sions as also'the working journalists have 
said in the past; the Council has recom- 
mended.the setting up of а joint parlia- 
‘mentary committee for. the codification of 
privileges and- the association of the press 
in this exercise “in such manner as the 
committee may think fit.’ 

It has been suggested by some that this 
being a.cumbrous procedure, the . Press 
Council could just as.well draft a Bill or 
have a Bill drafted and get the Govern- 
` ment to introduce it expeditiously. Even 
if there is: some delay, the wiser course 
would seem to be to press the Houses of 





NEXT WEEK 


Mainstream will carry NC's impressions of 
bis one week in Gujarat, particularly of his 
visits to the National Institute of Design in |, 
Ahmedabad, the Jivrajbhai Patel Agro-Forestry 
Centre in Bhavnagar, and the Gujarat Com-* 

| munications and Electronics in Baroda. 





Parliament to do the job through their 
own joint committee, associating the press 
with the committee's work. That is the 
only way to ensure that parliamentarians . 
and pressmen do not work at cross-pur- 
poses and that codification does not de- 
generate into a prestige issue. 
required, clearly, is shared understanding 
between the  parliamentarians and the 
correspondents and commentators ofthe 
media (though privilege does not affect 
only the latter but ‘covers - practically 
everyone, .at' Jeast їп” theory) of 'the 
respective roles of the two categories. This 
is not difficult ifitis recognised that both 


“serve the- 'interests:. of the.people of the 
country. 
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Government spokesmen, front the Prime 
Minister down:to Bihar Chief Minister 


Jagannath Mishra, do not tire of advising 


journalists: to engage in fair. and responsi- 
ble reporting. This is precisely what codi- 
fication seeks to achieve in the sphere of 
parliamentary and legislative proceedings. 

Therefore it should not be difficult for the 
Government to place the proposal before 
the two Houses and get their approval for 
setting into motion the procedure for codi- 
fication of privileges. When coverage of 


proceedings was sought to be protected, 


the charge was that wild allegations made 
by some members taking advantage of 
immunity were getting undue or improper 
publicity. But the conduct of members in 
the.House is something to be regulated by 
the House itself, with the help of all 
parties represented, not something the 
press can do anything about, except report, 
faithfully and without malice, tothe read- . 


ing public. 


Of course, codification does not represent 
the beginning and end of freedom of the 
press. The threat to. the free and -fair 
functioning of the press from  power- 
drunk politicians and their hatchet-men 
remains. Freedom of the press has to be 
secured and protected on many fronts. 
Minister N.K.P. Salve wants newsmen’s 
bodies to adopt.a code of ethics to pro- 
mote “fearless and responsible journal- 
ism" Who can ш with this plea? 
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-But no one is in a position to guarantee 
-that politicians in power as well as 


administrators will deal with the press 
honestly and fairly, keeping the public 


| good in mind rather than their own. The 


main problem is that the Nehru tradition 
of liberal tolerance in relation to е 


‚ media is more or less. dead among our 


politicians. 
The Union Information and Broadcast- 
ing Ministry has sought in the New Year 


the cooperation of the press to check: 
“тар” journalism in the country. But then, 
"rag" journalism goes hand in hand with 
“rag” politics, and the one thrives on the 


: other. Where do we begin to correct the 


situation? Both political leaders and: 
leading lights of the press should ponder 


` Over this simple question. 


TEM C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
Xd 4 





` PRAN CHOPRA 


| Barona i is not some overcrowded or Socially dark 


urban hovel where passions may build up: unob- 


. served, not an isolated pool of human stagnation in 


‘which maggots-of misbehaviour may breed unseen 
till they burst upon the unwary. It is a good and 
beautiful city, with a proud: record of municipal 
administration. It is the cultural centre of one of 
the most advanced States of India, in which lives 
‘probably the most progressive society in India, and 
definitely the sanest./Yet what has happened in 
Baroda is so disgraceful that it must open the eyes 
of all of us to the coneition to which we have sunk. 

The eyes of all of ‘us, I repeat; Hindus need as 


. much introspection on this as do the Muslims. But 
, Baroda also has a special meaning for the Muslims: 
It should convince them, at last, that the entire 


strategy they have been following for the protection 


„ОЁ their interests is wrong. It is based upon a wrong 


belief and a wrong expectation. It has been wrong 
for the past fifteen years at least, and probably 
wrong ever since India became independent. 

The strategy stands on two pillars. The first is the 
belief that the Congress of Indira Gandhi continues 
to be imbued with the values with which the Muslims 
credited, whether rightly or wrongly, the Congress 
of Nehru. The second is:the expectation that their 
interests are safe under a Congress Government, 
because communalism can be cured by governments 


‘and if the party in power has secular credentials it 


can prevent injustice to the interests of the Muslims 
or at least ensure their personal safety. ` 

' The belief, and the expectation might — just 
might — have been right at one time. But they háve 
been swamped by the events of the past fifteen 
years. ‘In clinging to them the Muslims аге display- 
ing a political intelligence inferior to the Harijans'. 

А A party so large and dominant as the Congress 


{ 


; inevitably sucks in elements from all ‘parts of 


society. Ifin spite of that it develops a particular 
outlook and standard of behaviour it is because it 
,has leaders who can put their own stamp upon it. 
‘Nehru put his own stamp, Indira Gandhi her own, 
one by his ability, compassion, . humanity:— by 
Sheer stature, in brief — the other by her sheer 
-force, tactics, cunning, and the power of superbly 
timed manipulation. 

To Nehru secularism was a value. He lived it. 
Even in.visiting a temple he was drawn to it'more 
;by-its, architecture, as he has written’ somewhere. 
‘Indira Gandhi is drawn by her faith, or faith impar- 
ted to her by others, in the potency of the deity. 
Secularism.is a tactic for her which she mixes bril- 
liantly with energetic temple visiting. In the. pho- 
tographs of such occasions, which are carefully 
taken, she looks an extremely evocative image as. 
she prostrates herself before this god or that god- 
dess. But evocative in whosé eyes? She is quite 
mindful of that too. 
^ [do not mean to compare her with, her father., 
That would be fair to neither. I am saying that to 
_ the same cross-section of society, that the Congress 
"was and.the Congress-I is (if the Congress had 
broken up between Nehru and Patel, would they 
have called their factions N and P?; I wonder), 
‘Nehru imparted one kind of outlook, Indira Gandhi 
another. I am suresome conviction of secularism 
survives in her also, but not enough of it, as a con- 
viction, for it to be part of the stamp that she puts 
upon her party. 

Therefore each: leader of the party is secular only 
to the extent that he máy be by his own convictions, 
not by any example set by his leader. And -Secula- 
rism by conviction is not more universal in the 
"Congress-I, consisting as it does of very diverse 


elements, than it is in most other parties. In fact it 


: may be rather less in evidence in the ranks of the 
' Congress-T than in, say, the two Communist parties 
or the DSP. I am sure Indira Gandhi does not 
intend that her own devout-seeming observance of 
religious ritual, which in theory, can be perfectly 
consistent with genuine secularism, should be taken 
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The Commentary column has been withheld 
this week Jor want 7 space" ` —-Editor 
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as a cue by others that she has downgraded secular 
/ values. But just such a cuf it is certainly taken to 
‘be, because to combine the two requires a breadth 
of personality that most of. her followers do not 
possess. They find it^more comfortable: to . allow 
their natural proclivities to over-ride the convictions 
that others credit them with. - 
For these reasons, and many others too which 
one need not go into, secularism is. no more the, 
governing principle of the Congress Governments 
in the States, assuming ‘it ever was, than it is of 
non-Congress Governments such as those in West 
Bengal or Tamilnadu. It is rather less so. Therefore 
one pillar of the strategy the Muslims have followed 
‘ever ‚since India became independent has been 

reduced.to aheapofrubble~ - | . 

_ The other has been eroded by wider processes, 
‘more steadily but more surely. This -is the belief of 
the Muslims that if a government believes in 
secularism it can somehow prevent communal 
rioting. This reflects only a pathetic belief in the 
efficacy and adequacy of the law and order machine. 

Even if the problem of communalism were the 

. narrow and specific one of preventing rioting and 
maintaining peace, the law- and order machine 
would be unequal to it. Baroda is only -the latest 
proof of this, but a particularly serious one it 1s 
because, as faras І can recall, this is the first time 
that not only the civil administration totally failed 
to prevent rioting — that has happened many times 

before — butthe deployment of the army also did 
not turn out to be as effective as in the past. This 
is a danger signal that perhaps our last weapon too 
is getting blunted. : M ды 

But coping with communalism is a’ much wider 
problem than merely preventing or’ quelling rioting, 
wider’ by as much as communalism itself is wider 
than an outbreak of rioting. Rioting is only its end 
product, and dealing only with, rioting is like deal- 
ing with an haemorrhage by only choking . the 
wound. с | . 

As Baroda — even Baroda — has shown, com- 

—munalism has worked its way into the administra- 
.tion, the police, the crime world, political factions, 


and all the linkages between all of these diseased ` 


institutions. Dealing with it therefore means dealing 


with the’ whole system, and. that, task goes much ` 


beyond the realm of the law and order machine, 
even beyond the realm of the administration as a 
whole, even beyond *government" as a whole, a 
term in, which I include the political role of the 


"рану in power. The task encompasses the whole 
ı socio-political and economic process. ò 


The part any community can play in combating _ 


communalism therefore depends upon the ` com- 
‚ munity’s place in and relations with this whole -pro- 
cess. Anything which constricts this place and these 
relations also constricts the community’s capacity to 
contribute to the fight against communalism. "This 
capacity of tlie. Muslims has-been. thoroughly con-. 
stricted by their two-pillar strategy. —— s 
By their excessive identification with the Cong- 
ress-I they have largely vitiated their ‘relations | with 
other - parties, and even with. other communities 
when these come under attack by a party which, 
'4 ; d. М ү, 
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rightly or wrongly, is considered to be a patron of 
the Muslims. The identification thus only enrages 
‘other elements of society against the Muslims with- 
out Congress-I Governments assuming, or at least 
effectively discharging, any special responsibility 
. for protecting the Muslims against the consequences 
of this rage. ! i 
`А{ the same time, by placing their reliance so 


much upon the illusion of protection by the Govern- . 


thent and so little upon the totality of their relations 
. with society as a whole, the Muslims have further 
. restricted their place and relations with the whole 
: Social process. They have developed a siege psycho- 
, logy or a ghetto mentality behind the protective 
walls of the patronage of the ruling. party arid their 
own embittered (or abrasive or aggressive as some 
Hindus see it) community consciousness. 
‘ To some Muslims the foregoing might look like 


a plea that they should be pratefully.content with ` 


whatever place in society the Hindus may'give them 


out of the generosity of their héarts. Nothing of, 


‘the sort. This is a plea that the safety of the 
Muslims does not lie in'the tutelage of one party or 


‘another, especially in the tutelage of any party- 


‘which is not sincere in its professions about them. 


‘It also does not lie in the non-existent efficacy of, 


the law and’ order machine. Their safety, like the 


. safety of any segment of society, lies in the sanity . 


of the social process, and their relations with it. 
. The Muslims should therefore wholeheartedly. 


participate in making the entire process more 
wholesome, and should do so not merely as Muslims ' 
but as citizens, as people who сап be resourceful, ' 


and once used to be before they shut themselves up 
within. the four walls of their self-limiting strategy. 
‘Instead: of .setting themselves -up, or letting others 
set them up, against or outside the mainstream of 
, national life, they should embrace it, lay themselves 
open to the winds'of change- which are-blowing 
‘through the country. Their relations with- the 
mainstream will then achieve the normalcy they 
have lacked for almost two decades.[1 





‘LEARNING’ FROM’ GANDHI 


' In India today Gandhi is, by and large, revered as | 
a saint, while his teachings are, for better or for worse, 
ignored. This is often the lot of great men. In retro- | 
spect,it was fortunate for both Gandhi and Jinnah 
that they did not live long enough to see what became 
'of the nations they had fostered: . { 
Whatever Gandhiji’s faults may have been, and 
regardless of whether they lay more in his inherent. 
conservativeness or his other-worldly stance, there can 
be little doubt that he fervently :wished that the unity 
of India could be preserved, and he could also see that 
religious differences were an insufficient cause for 
. | splitting up a nation. Having split, he could not see 
' | why the new neighbours should not live inamity. , 
There isa lot that the people of the subcontinent $- 
could still learn from his teachings. 
—EMAYY in Viewpoint. Weekly, Lahore 
A * . (December 23; 1982) 
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Congress and Regional Forces  - 


GIRISH MATHUR - 


Lus the formation of Ratübhai Adani's Rashtriya 
i Congress in Gujarat, the emergence of N.T. 


Rama Rao's Telugu Desam on the Andhra electoral . 


“scene should be viewed in the context of the on- 


going disintegration of the Indian National Cong- , 


ress. Adani’s. Rashtriya Congress is а group’ of 
dissident^Congressmen.: It is difficult to say what 


will happen to it once Indira Gandhi begins dealing ' 


with her party’s organisational problems in Gujarat. 
Likewise, it is difficult -to say what will happen to 
the Telugu Desam after the election. It consists, 


by and large, of disgruntled Congressmen. Every ' 
faction leader in the Andhra Congress-I knew how. 


many and which constituencies. would be allotted 
to` his -faction; he seat his followers aspiring for 
tickets from other constituencies to Вата Као and 
they got the Telugu Desam ticket. After the elec- 
tion, whichever faction’ gets the upper hand in the 
Congress-I will expect its supporters elected. on the 
Telugu. Desam ticket to come back — that is, if the 
Congress-I is called. upon to form, the Ministry; 


after the election the dissidents will have little. 


incentive to go to the Telugu Desam. But it will be 


wrong to assume that the Telugu Desam will dis- < 


appear from the scene if Rama Rao does not get 
the people’s mandate. . 


. The reasons for assuming that the Telugu Desam.. 
has по future are valid. For one thing, Rama Rao , 


. is. no MGR, which means that he is incapable of 
political management, and even MGR's party has 
survived so long because it has .been in power; if 
Rama Rao does not gain power he will not be able 
to keep his flock together. For another, films and 
people associated with films have played a political 
role in post-Independence Tamilnadu which they 
have not done in Andhra Pradesh. Moreover, 
'"MGR's party is a splinter grouping of a movement 
which has a history and which stirred deep emo- 
-tions; this is, not so-in the case of Rama Rao's party 
— and it should be remembered that the attempt 


to: form a political grouping around an equally: 


popular film actor in Karnataka proved a flop. All 
this is valid, but what is not taken into account is 
that the Telugu Desam has come to reflect the 


resentment of the financially powerful Катта com- ` 


munity and, its political aspirations, and in the 
process it has also drawn support from some non- 
: Harijan backward ‘castes who feel discriminated 
against. "o "E 

. If the landed Kammas and the land-tilling back- 


ward communities remain unreconciled, Telugu. 


Desam has the potential of becoming.what Charan 


Singh’s Lok Dal is in the Jat апд Yadava areas of. 


western and eastern. UP, Haryana and Rajasthan 
with one difference. The Lok Dal is not regionalist 
in outlook whereas Telugu Desam has come up in a 


situation in which it found it expedient to whip ‘up | 


regional feelings. Indira Gandhi herself seems to 
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have recognised the force of regional sentiments 


1967, there are two which should not be neglected 
.— (i) self-assertion by the newly-created class of 


rich peasantry and its capacity to mobilise the: 


-poorer sections on casteist slogans, and (ii) the rise 


of regionalism. In Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra 
and Karhataka, the Congress itself come to be 
dominated by the rich peasant castes—the Patels in 
Gujarat, the Marathas in. Maharashtra, the Reddys 


`.1п Andhra and the.Lingayats in Karnataka—which 


is why these States stood .by thé Congress all 
through by and large. In other States, the defection 
of the rich peasantry. resulted in instability. : 
. While in Gujarat the decline of the Congress 
began with the emergence of an unscrupulous poli- 


. tician as the Chief Minister although he enjoyed the 


support of the rich peasants — it was the urban 
rich youth who first raised, the banner of revolt — . 
in Maharashtra it began with the attempts to break 
the hold of the Maratha lobby. These developments 
predate Indira Gandhi's return to power in 1980; 
since then, the imposition of Kashatriya leadership 
in Gujarat and the ousting of the Maratha lobby in 
Maharashtra has created so. much dissension with 
the Congress-I that the Adani group has now 
come out and in Maharashtra a regional grouping 
largely composed of Congressmen is likely to emerge 
befóre the State Assenibly elections are-held. 
At this point one more submission would not be 


‘out of place. The Hindi-speaking area is so vast that 


its leaders do not think in terms of regionalism. 
Every, leader from this region — from Charan Singh 
to Bahuguna to Chandrajit Yadav to Bhola Paswan 
Shastri — thinks of himself as an all-India leader 


and-even as future Prime Minister. But leaders of 


other regions remain satisfied with regional leader- . 
ship; even though as Home Ministers Y.B. Chavan . ° 
and. Brahmananda Reddy could project themselves 
as national leaders, they remained regional leaders. 
Therefore, the danger of the, Adani group and a 
Similar. group when it comes up іп · Maharashtra, 
acquiring regional overtones cannot be ruled out. 

It is in this context that emergence of the Telugu 
Desam should be viewed, and the trend of elec- 


tioneering in Karnataka suggests that the. growth of 
regiorialism in that State too cannot be ruled out. 


This is the.direct consequence of Congress policies 
on.the-one hand and the weakness of the Left on the 
other — the only saving grace being that.in both . 
Andhra.and Karnataka the forces of. communalism 
represented. by the BJP were isolated from regional 
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trends. The Congress since 1967 tried to deal with 


these trends by trying to appease the new landed 
gentry on the ‘one hand and curbing its political 
ambitions on the other. This is best reflected in the 
compromises and conflict with Charan Singh in 
UP, the attempts to first appease the Patels and 
then deprive them of leadership in Gujarat, the 
attempts to first break the solidarity of the Maratha 
lobby and then oust it in Maharashtra, keeping the 





Revolution 
ECONOMIST | 


INCE 1979-80 difficulties have 
been encountered on the food 
front. Food production seems to 
have been experiencing big ups 


and downs. Іа 1980-81, the total . 


food output came to 129.8 
million tonnes, which was almost 
20 million tonnes more than in 
` 1979-80, yet two million tonnes 
below the peak reached in 1978- 
79. Last year food production 
achieved yet another peak and 
recorded 133.6 "million tonnes. 
This year, it is going to register 
a big fall because of' monsoon 
failure over large parts of the 
country. The shortfall in kharif 
production alone is estimated to 
be around 9 million tonnes. 
Available studies indicate that 
. there’ has set in some sort of 
‘Stagnation in food production. 
Some say that the law of . dimin- 
. ishing marginal returns has 
started asserting itself and they 
point out that “while fertiliser 


consumption grew at a compound ' 


rate of 20. per cent per annum 
between 1975-76 and’ 1978-79, it 
(food production) has grown by 
barely five per cent a year since."' 

Whatever may be the reasons, 
food production has been behav- 
ing in an erratic manner and the 
Government, to be on the safe 
side, has been resorting to 
imports to build up stocks to be 
in a position to intervene in the 
market to keep prices down and 
continue to sustain the public 
distribution system. If the Gov- 


ernment had taken to vigorous. 


procurement measures or to state 
trading іп foodgrains, there would 
have been no need to go in for 
imports, Last year it imported 


| Running Down the Green | D, 
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2.5 million tonnes of wheat and 


this year it has decided to import 


four million tonnes. Since the 
ruling party does not have any 
worthwhile organisation it is 
afraid of going infor state trad- 
ing or levybased ‘procurement. It 
is afraid of pinning faith on ‘the 
administrative machinery and the 
police, for the repercussions may 
be far-reaching and devastating 
for its political fortunes. 

Imports of foodgrains could 
certainly have been avoided, yet 


` they do not mean that India has 
' lost its self-reliance in food pro- 


duction. The more serious matter 
is to analyse the causes for the 
slowing down or petering out of 
the impetus given to food pro- 
duction’ by the Green Revolution. 
Various explanations have been 
Offered but these explain the 
phenomenon only partially. For 
example, it is said that existing 
land relations are a big hindrance 
and they have sapped the Green 
Revolution of its vigour. How- 
iever, this explanation does not 
seem fully convincing because 
wheat production and productiv- 
‘ity have been declining in West 
Bengal too. Others: point to so- 
called. unremunerative prices, 


rising costs of inputs, difficulties `. 


in getting water, irrigation, ferti- 
liser, е 
thorough study of 'the pheno- 
menon in its entirety and then 
devising a comprehensive pro- 
gramme which may embrace 
the gamut from completion of 
land reforms to extension of 


the new strategy to rice which ` 


is the most important crop. 
Though this task is urgent, 


etc. What is needed isa. 


H 
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Kammas out and then ousting the Reddys to oncé 
again woo the ‘Reddys on the eve of the present 
-election in Andhra, first ousting the Lingayats with 
the help of the Vokaliggas, installing a-backward 
caste leadership and then trying to break it up. If 
instead the Congress leadership had pursued a 
principled policy of containing the power of the 
landed gentry, the situation would have been 
. different. (January 3). 





: giving 
Serious attention to it. On the 


nobody seems to be 


contrary, some people have 
Started a campaign to run. down 
the Green Reyolution itself. One 
does: not know whether this is 
out of utter ignorance or malice, 
To quote one gentleman : *...the 
Green Revolution was meant to 
create an island of wealth in an . 
ocean of poverty. It has helped 
only landlords and big landlords 
including rich peasants at the 
expense of.the rest of the peasan- 
try and landless labour, intensify- 
ing inequalities, impoverishment, 
pauperisation, crime and urban 
slums.” ` | 
This statements is erroneous 
and sweeping. The Green Revolu- 
tion has also helped the country 
by enabling it to overcome 
stagnation in wheat production. 
The production ‘of “wheat has 
doubled since ‘the early 1960s. 
‘The country has been able to 
dispense with dependence on 
American wheat imported under 


‚ PL-480, and if it has occasion- 


ally imported wheat, it has paid 
for it. Let us look back to the 
situation which'developed in the | 
subcontinent in the early 1970s 
and imagine what would have 
been the fate of the Bangladesh . 
liberation war, had India not 
achieved self-reliance and had 
continued the; PL-480 agreement. 
The increased production of 


` foodgrains under the new strategy 


has certainly played an anti- 
imperialist role, With the disap- 
pearance of PL-480 imports not 
only has the USA lost the 
capacity »to  pressurise India, 
which it had earlier, but the US 
Embassy here does not have the 
funds it used to get under the 
Cooley amendment to patronise . 
the elements and parties dear to 
its heart. — | 

At is also wrong to say that the 
Green Revolution has benefited 
“only landlords and big landlords 


t 


including rich, peasants at the 
expense of the rest of the peasan- 
try. i2 
studies, to: refute this assertion. 
Let us refer to one by the well- 


* There are a number of. 


known expert GS. Bhalla апа. 


‘his associate G:K. Chadha, which’ 


concentrates attention on Punjab. 
It says: “Тһе advent of the Gréen 
Revolution in Punjab has brought 
overall'prosperity to its peasan- 


try. Thanks to the .сгёайоп of 


an assured irrigation base and 
its fairly equitable distribution, 
all categories of cultivators have 
been able to record substantial 
increase in their output and 


income through the adoption of 


new technology. However, the 


gains of the new, technology have: 
been distributed more or less in 





. out to the need for lowering “the | 


| 

proportion to the initial land 
holding ` position.” “And “the 
Green Revolution in Punjab, as. 
elsewhere in the country, has 
provided ‘a breathing space by 
productively absorbing . increas- 


-ing labour force into agricul- 


ture.” The study concludes, : on 
the basis of massive data and 
first-hand knowledge; that "the 
Green Revolution has made' à 
dent ón poverty of small farmers 
by . reducing, the economically 
viable size of holding." 

Bhalla and his associate point 


level of ceiling on land- -holdings: ' 
Another expert, P.C. Joshi, has 


- ome to the conclusion that the ' 


new technology is scale neutral, 
it' is high time that the Left 


‘West Asia : : Reagan's S ‘Game 


| CHRISTOPHER S. RAJ `> 


N December 21,; 1982, after ' 


many months of intense 'de- 

: bate in Congress, President 
Ronald Reagan signed an emer- 
gency foreign aid spending mea- 
sure into law. It included not 
only the full 2.485 billion dollars 


in economic and military assis-. 


· tance to Israel originally sought 
“by the Administration, but also 


improved the terms as far as. 


Israel was concerned. Thus, 510 
million dollars in economic and 
‘military loans 
President Reagan for Israel -was 
, converted into outright grants ,— 
.250 million dollats in military 
‚ aid and 260 million dollars in 
. economic aid. It is significant 


to note that the fiscal year (FY) 


'1983 aid to Israel is more than 


.' what it was in the last three fiscal 


N 
Н 


“years: 1982: 2.2 billion dollars; 
1981: 2.1/ billion ‘ dollars; 1980: 
1.8 billion dollars. ` « 


The entire aid affair, especially 
FY 3983 aid, clearly indicates . 


' that whatever may be the irri- 
‘tants in US-Israeli relations, the 
United States’ commitment to 
Israel would remain. The Israelis 
and the Jewish lobby іп the 
United States have claimed the 


Dr. Rajis Research Officer, 
Institute for Defence Studies and 
Analyses, New Delhi. 
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proposed by ` 


.weeks ago that ‘senior 


entire FY 1983 aid approved by . 
Reagan to:be a symbolic victory | 
for: Israel. It was not many 


House and State Department 


officials were warning Israel that * 
the war, the Sabra and Shatilla , 
,massacres, Prime, Minister. Mena- 


chem Begin's angry rejection. of 


. Reagan's September 1 West Asia 


peace initiative, the creation of 


additional settlements on the ` 


West Bank and other contro-. 
versial Israeli policies were lead- 


ng to a realerósion of support ` 


for Israel and intensified efforts 


' to cut aid to Israel. 


The Newsweek opinion poll. 
published in October gave ,the 


impression that the warning indi- i 


cated by the Reagan Administra- 
‘tion officials wás reflected in the 
American public's opposition to 
Bégin’s policies. 
Jewry was critical of the Israeli 


' involvement in Lebanon. Jewish 


Mayor Koch of New York lost 


in the primaries for the gov- - 


ernorship of New York state, 
itis believed, on account of his 
total identification with Israel; 


_ the people ¢ of New York states, 


always considered a stronghold 
of ‘pro-Israel sentiment, 
alienated. . 
Significantly, all this anti-Israel 
feeling in the United States was 


White ' 


were . 


renews its movement for break- 


` ing up the concentration of land 


.holdings and fot lowering the 
ceiling in States where the.Green 
Revolution has been: operating. 


. It is futile to run down the Green 





\ 


Even American.‘ 


Revolution as the above-quoted 
extracts from a recently publish- 
ed pamphlet India and the Two 
Pythons show. 

There is another view, that the 
Green Revolution, has -made' 
India more’ deperident on. the 
West because imports of ferti- 
lisers have increased enormously, 


leading to a big outflow of ` 


foreign exchange resources. This 
is also erroneous, as can be 
easily demonstrated by indicating - 
the ratio of imports to indi- 
genous production (January 3). 
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only momentary. ‘It was inno 
way influential enough to change 
08. policy towards: Israel. This 
was well revealed during the 
November mid-term elections. 
` Jews, who constitute only three . 
per cent of the US population,’ 
made a record entry in the. 
Senate and House of Represen- 
ae In the Senate, the num- 
ber of Jews went up to eight . 
from six.in the previous ‘Senate, 
and in the House to 30 from 25 
in the last session. Underscoring 
the trend of the Jews coming to 
Capitol Hill from:smaller states, 
where the Jewish populations are 
- minuscule, was the election of . 
Chic Hecht, the “Republican |. 
* Senatorial challenger in Nevada. 
He defeated five-term incumbent , 
Democrat Howard Cannon. 
Similarly Edward Zorinsky, the 
Democratic Senator from 
* Nebraska. А 

In retrospect, ‘the Reagan Ad- 
ministration officials’ various 
warning statements that US ‘aid 
to Israel would be cut. appear to 
have been a farce. It appears 
that this posture was specifically 
'adopted to please the Arab world 
at a time when the Arabs were 
disillusioned over American’ 
inaction during the Israeli aggres- 
Sion in Lebanon. In Congress, 


‘the Chairmen of the key House . 


and Senate Committees involved. 
in approving foreign aid legis- , 
lation stood by- the ‘President. 
In the Senate, they. were Illinois 
Republican Charles Percy of the 


Е 
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Foreign Relations Committee 
and Oregon Republican Mark 
-Hatfield of the Appropriations 
Committee. They were joined 
the House by Wisconsin 
Democrat Clément Zablocki of, 
the Foreign Affairs /Committee 
and Mississippi Democrat Jamie 
Whitten of the Appropriations . 
Committee. 


There was no clear evidence to 
suggest that the Administration 
lobbied ' against the move in 


‘Congress to increase ^the aid to ' 


Israel. While the Chairmen of 
the key.Committees indicated 
their opposition to higher aid to 
Israel; the chairmen of the rele- 
vant süb-committees were allowed . 
to work for higher aid їо. Israel ' 
and also for improving the terms 
and. conditions of aid. Thus, 
when the sub-committee recom- 
mended higher aid for Israel, the 


- full Senate Committee endorsed 


е 


it with the exception of the 
Chairman. 


[ 


In the Senate, Republican Bob 
Kasten of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Appropirations Sub- 
Committee on Foreign Opera- 
tions, joined with the ranking 
Democrat on his panel, Daniel 
Inouye of, Hawaii, to' press for 
higher grants for Israel. And in 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Minnesota Republi- 
ean Rudy Boschwitz and Cali- 
.fornia Democrat Alan Cranston 
led the fight for more assistance 
to Israel. 

' Last spring, Members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, spearheaded "бу New York 
Democrats Stephen Solarz, Jona- 
than Binghan ‘and , Benjamin 


“Rosenthal and California Demo- 


crat Tom Lantos, first got the 
higher aid for Israel moving 


American newspapers have 
reported the crucial and major 
role played by the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC), a pro-Israel lobbying 


Й 


- organisation on ‘Capitol Hill,'in : 


the successful passage of higher 
aid for Israel in Congress. It was 
‘reported that AIPAC, which lob- 
.bied hard for the extra funds, 
successfully used its computerised 


‘¢“key contact” system to put 


pressure on Senators and Repie- 
sentatives. What this means, in 
short, is that influential consti- 
tuents from all parts of the 
United States communicate their 


views directly to their elected 


. officials in Washington. They are 
people-who usually have а: .рег- 
sonal relationship with the law- 
maker — they may have worked 

in his campaign or contributed 
funds. The message came through 
loud and clear, and higher aid 
‚ for Israel was approved. 


AIPAC claims that it out- 
lobbied the Administration. -But 
one can hardly find convincing 
evidence'.to suggest that the 
‘Administration ‘lobbied against 
higher aid for: Israel. . If 
Administration 'was serious 
its ‘proclaimed intentions, it 
would have carried out lobbying 
on a scale similar to what it car- 
ried out in 1981 on the sale of 
AWACS то „Saudi Arabia. On 
that occasioh the AIPAC lost the 
battle. Moreover, it should be 


A 


the, - 
in - 


pointed out that the Adminis-. 


tration was also busy fighting 
other important issues — MX 
basing proposals, 


pro-Israel group: had the big 


- advantage of focussing on that 


one issue and winning it. 


job funds, 
' gasoline taxes, and. so on. The 


During the débate in Congress, ` 


vocal supporters of Jsrael tried 


along the legislative" track by , to convince the world and the 


winning the support of Indiana 
Democrat Lee Hamilton, chair- ` 
man of the Middle Eàst Sub- 
committee. They then pushed -it 
through the full panel. Maryland 
Democrat Clarence Long, Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Foreign Opera- 
tions, and the ranking Republican 
on his panel, New York’s Jack 
Kemp, were later instrumental 
in maintaining that level during 
the appropriations process. 
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"American public that their sup: 
port to higher aid for Israel was 
in.no way an edorsement of 
Menachem Begin's policies. Oné 
Senator even said: “We ‘might 
hate - Begin, but we 'still love 
Israel." 

Ironically, thése statements are 
most misleading and hardly con- 


ducive to settlement of the West ` 
Asian problem. What has been ` 


undermined is a most potent 
leverage, namely, economic 


` measures to 


б 


influence Israeli 
actions in West Asia. In fact, had 
the US been serious about resolv- 
.ing the West Asian problem or 
at least about implementing the 
Reagan plan,, it would: -have 
moved in the direction of pres- 
surising Israel through such eco- 
.nomic measures as: (a) stopping - 
“the tax deduction. concession 
given to American citizens giving 
monetary gifts to Israel; (b) stop- 
ping the sale of Israeli state 
bonds in America; and (c) threa-' 
tening to declare Israel bankrupt 


. and not rescheduling its loan. 


Since nothing is being done to 
hold Israel in check, the US 
peace effort in West Asia seems 
‘to be no more than a farce. 
(January 4) ` P 


Й 





ARMS ECONOMICS 


Economists have calculated that 
in the United States the rate of 
profit is between 8 and 12 per cent 
in civil industry, whereas in military 
industry it is- between 30 and 40 
per cent. But this figure is nowhere 
near the highest: a US Senate Com- 
mittee which looked at the turn- 
over of 131 monopolies in the mili- 
tary industrial complex, found that 
57 of them had a rate of 50 per cent, 
48 more than 100 per cent, 22 more 
than 200 per cent, 3 approximately 
500 per cent, and one company a 
rate of 2,000 per cent, of Ton over 
capital invested. ` 


"The high rate of profit achieved у 


by such military consortia is linked 

| to the particular status enjoyed by 
them in the economy. Arms manu- 
facturers enjoy a number of pri- 
villeges provided by the state, which 
gives them interest-free credit, 

‘| covers most of the cost for research 
‘into the modernisation of weapons 
and, often; sells them (at ridicu- 
ously low prices), entire  enter- 
prises for the manufacture of arms. 
The state also provides them with 
industrial raw material and mate-- 
tials which are too unprofitable to” 
be produced for the open,market, 
and, in many cases, 
for ‘the weapons in advance even 
though they are still in: the process 
of being manufactured. 


A report by the Economic Priori- 
ties Council (a New York organi- 
sations) shows that eight companies 
in the USA take the lion’s share of 
military .credits: Boeing, General 
Dynamics, Grumman, Lockheed, 
McDonnel Douglas, "Northrop, 
Rockwell International, United 
Technologies. 
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Conflicts in Access to Food 


AMARTYA SEN 


` 


k (Сохғист over food is one of the oldest and most 


| 
М. 


entrenched characteristics of human society. 
Yet it is often least visible. Sure enough, we see 


‚ the battling moves and countermoves when there is, 


` say, a food riot, or when a hunger march” breaks ; 


‚ the peace of a town. ‘But in our normal day-to-day 


. life the battling aspects of food entitlement are very 


2 


\ 


much below the surface. What food we can respec- 
tively get is so firmly regulated by. well-established 


economic rules and social conventions, that'it is. 


difficult to see in this picture anything but mutual 
- acceptance and order. But that picture is deeply 


illusory, and as I shall presently argue, the exis- 


tence of that illusion is an important part of. the 
reality — making the harsh facts acceptable. 

, Battles over food are persistently waged in widely 
different arenas, including (1) the market, (2) politi- 


cal processes, and even (3) family relations. In this 


lecture, I would like to examine іп turn each of . 


these fields of battle. ' 


Market Conflicts: 1 start with the market. Market 


conflicts are most clearly seen in famine situations. 
Superficially, a famine looks like a general disaster 
— affecting all, Bui, in fact, in virtually every 
recorded famine, some particular occupation groups 
are decimated, while others survive with little suffer- 
ing — sometimes none'at all. For example, in the 
Great Bengal Famine in 1943, landless rural 
labourers, fishermen, and some other groups were 
! driven firmly to the wall, while many other occupa- 
tion groups suffered very little and some even pro- 


by market supply) relies on the tragic outcomes of 
these unequal battles. What food we can demand 
in the market depends on what we own and what is 
offered in exchange. Our entitlements can be little 
indeed if we don’t own much, and if what we own 
does not command much food. The market gets 
into an equilibrium by ignoring needs -that fail to 
get translated into market demand because of lack: 
of purchasing power. Malnourishment and . hunger 
co-exist with -market demand being fully met by 
market supply. 

While some may find the use of the word “battles” 
a rather over-dramatic way of referring to these 
conflicts, it is important to recognize that these 
serious conflicts and their terrible outcomes have 
the. appearance of order and legitimacy precisely 
because we refuse to see them as whatthey are, . 
namely, unequal strüggles to capture enough food 
to eat and to survive. The astonishing tolerance of . 
persistent hunger in India is greatly. helped by our 
inclination to take a low-key approach to these 
deadly conflicts. It is indeed amazing that ina `’ 
country with as, much, politicisation as India has, 
the subject of persistent hunger of a third of the . 
rural population can be such a.tame issue. The ` 
dynamite turns out to be soaked in cold water. 

, Public Action and Access to Food: The political 
. processes also involve battles over food, since the 


- command that people havé over food is deeply 


spered. In'the Bangladesh famine of 1974, rural | 


‘wage labourers were also hit the hardest. 
South Asian famines the rural wage labourers are, 
in general, the most usual victims, In the Ethiopian 
famines-of 1973 and 1974, -the peasants and rural 


servants and pastoralists died from starvation in” 


very large numbers, while many others іп Ethiopia 
did very well. In terms of total food supply, there 
was little general decline in any of these famines. In 
fact food availability was at its peak in the Bangla- 
desh famine of 1974 — higher than in any other 
year during 1971 to 1975. Market power was pes 
‚ to command food and to snatch it from others, an 
the Devil took the hindmost. The hindmost came 
mostly from a few occupation groups.* 

The same process is present in! non-famine situa- 
tions as well. India's so-called *'self-sufficiency" in 
food goes hand in hand with keeping a quarter — 
perhaps a third —-of the rural population as per- 
sistent losers in food battles, suffering from regular 


hunger апа systematic malnourishment. The “order”. 


of market Squilibrium (market demand being met 





Dr. Amartya Sen is Drummond Professor of Political 
Economy, Oxford University. This contribution is the 
text of the twelfth Coromandel Lecture delivered by bim 
in New Delhi on December 13, 1982. 
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‘influenced by government policy. Some countries 
— such as Sri Lanka and China — have been able 
to reduce vastly the incidence of regular malnourish- 
ment and hunger. The methods of achieving this 
have differed, but they.have all been based on 
political commitment to provide command over 
food through government channels. Sri Lanka’s 
policy of giving some free or subsidized rice to all 
those who need it has tended to put its citizens in a 
position of great advantage. This policy has been 
combined with providing other social services. 
Chinese state provisions are also very substantial. 
Thoygh both Sri Lanka and China have, tended to 
retreat somewhat from these policies recently, the 
extent of direct state provisions remains a great 
deal more than that in India. The fact that the 
average Sri Lankan or Chinese now lives more 
than a decade and a half longer than the average 
Indian — around 69 years, as opposed to our 
“miserable 52 years — is not unconnected with these 
state-made provisions. 

. Jtis.often argued thata poor country like India 
cannot economically afford to provide — through 
governmental channels — a sizeable amount of free 
food to all who need it. Itis worth noting in this 
. context that the rice distribution policy has never . 
cost Sri Lanka more than 5 per cent of its national 
income. If a similar policy would cost a corres- 


| `- ponding proportion ‘in India, "s would be less 
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than just one year’s-growth that India has experienc- 
ed per year in the last couple of years. It is just 
not true that our penury rules out radical policies. 
of this kind. Administrative problems may well 
provide a bigger barrier, but we are not likely. to 
‘get a serious evaluation of this question, given the 
deeply conservative character of Indian economic, 
planning. E a 

Growth versus Direct Intervention: India has: 
clearly opted for a growth-oriented strategy without: 
“wasting? money on significantly expanding social 
services. Тһе entitlement of people to food would : 
be affected: by this strategy only in the rather long. 
rün. The standard of living measured by such vari- 
ables as life expectancy at birth, will respond much 
more slowly than what could have been achieved by 
going directly at the root of the problem. Fast: 
growth is a slow social, redeemer. Fast growing 
South Korea, with.a national income (GNP) per 
head that is now five and a half times that of Sri: 
Lanka, still has a lower life expectancy than the 
latter country. ER Ne А 

It is sometimes argued that by- spending money 
in providing free rice to all those who need it, Sri ' 
Lanka has starved capital formation and reduced: 
the economic growth of that poor country. In fact, ` 
Sri Lanka's growth rate has not ‘been -particularly . 

: low — indeed over the last.few decades Sri Lanka 
has had one of the relatively higher growth rates in 
the category of low-income developing countries. 
On the other hand, Sri Lanka's concern with social ` 
services and social security has been a major factor 
behind the high expectation of life-in that country. - 
The “‘rice policy" has played its part in giving the ' 
average Sri Lankan a longevity almost close to that 
of Europe and north, America: RU 

This does not; of course, deny that there may' 
well be some trade-off between (1) the state taking 
direct responsibility for the entitlement of the peo- 
ple to food and other necessities: such as medical | 
services, and (2) the state trying to achieve a higher . 
standard of living indirectly through encouraging 
economic growth. Investment for capital accumula- . 
tion and growth may bé, it is argued, substantially - 
reduced by Sri Lanka’s. ambitious’ social service 
programme. It is interesting to ask how long would 
it have taken Sri Lanka to reach its present level ' 
of longevity if, instead of trying to do it ‘through’. 
food distribution and social services, it did it 
through faster economic growth, following the 
pattern of other developing countries. There is. ' 
obviously much uncertainty in calculations of this 
kind, and it is necessary to try out alternative 
assumptions regarding’ the effect of transferring 
social service expenditures to capital formation. 

Sri Lanka’s longevity level is, of course, very - 
much higher than what would correspond to its 
income рег head in cross-country comparisons. ‘To 

' work out the trade-off between growth and direct , 
state help what is calculated first is the income level , 
at which Sri Lanka would have achieved its present 
level of longevity in that international fit. Then it 
is calculated, with alternative assumptions, how 
many years it would take Sri Lanka to raise its- 
income per head from what it is now to that identi- - 
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fied level of income, that is, the income per head 
that Sri Lanka would have to reach for it to achieve 
the same level of longevity as it already actually 
has, had Sri Lanka been just another country in 
the cross-country international comparison (that is, 
without its special programmes of social services). 
The answer depends on the exact effects of : trans- 
ferring its social service expenditure to straight 
forward capital formation, and it turns out that the 


- answer lies somewhere between 58 years and 152 
„years? — a very long haul indeed no matter which . 


figure we choose. To replicate what Sri Lanka has 
got from its social-service-oriented public policy 
through the more traditional márket means of 
capital formation and growth would take a terribly 
longtime. Paying direct attention to people's needs 
rather than doing. it through economic growth . is 
not such an expensive strategy-after all in terms of 
human life. : І 2 

How possible it may be for other countries to 
emulate Sri Lanka's, social-service policy is not an 
easy question to answer. 
Lanka itself has recently tended to underplay these 
remarkable aspects of its public policy. Certainly, 
‘the fact that Sri Lanka has so far avoided getting 
into heavy military development and has indeed 
shunned so-called **defence" makes it rather unique 


‘among the developing countries — indeed in the ` 


world. Sri Lanka's experience helps to bring out 


the real social costs and sacrifices induced by: 
defence expenditure." But as was already stated, 


the:rice policy of Sri Lanka’ never cost more than 


5 per cent of its GNP (usually much less), and this, 


cost cannot be the réal source,of difficulty in India's 
ability to do what Sri Lanka has done at least as 
far as food entitlement is concerned, , 


India and China: “The advantages of state inter- · 


vention in food battles is brought out also by the 
experience of China. Its performance in raising the 


expectation of life from a very low figure to one | 
quite close to European standards has undoubtedly 
been helped much by its wide‘coverage food policy. ` 


Citizens of our country are, in this respect, a.good, 


‘deal less well served by the state. 
"There is, however, one respect in which the. 


picture is quite different — indeed quite the oppo- 
site. This relates. not to the elimination of persis- 
tent, orderly hunger, but to the avoidance of sudden 
open starvation and outbursts of famines. India 
has not had a famine since Independence, and given 
the nature of Indian politics and society, it is not 


likely that ps can have a famine even in years of 
.great food 


roblem. The Government cannot 
afford to fail to take prompt action when large- 


' scale starvation threatens. Newspapers play an 


important part in this, in making the facts known 
and forcing the challenge to be faced. So does the 
pressure of Opposition parties. Wheréver and 
whenever a famine threatens — whether in Bihar in 
1968, or in Maharashtra during 1971-73, or in West 
Bengal in 1978, or in many parts of the country 
today. — Government intervention is decisive enough 
to stop the potential famine before it erupts. The 
country's political system and the press make 
information about potential famines hard to miss 
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and hard for the Government in power to ignore. 

In the absence of these pressures and free news- 
‘papers, famines can develop: even in countries that 
normally perform. much ‘better than’ India. For 
example, it is now clear that China suffered what. 
can only be described as a very large famine during : 
1959 to 1961, after the failure of the so-called Great 
Leap Forward. The order of magnitude of extra 
mortality during these food-shortage years can be 
assessed by comparison with other large famines in 
the rest of the'world. The biggest famine in India 
in this century was the Great Bengal Famine of 
In that famine, the extra mortality was 
officially estimated to'be 1.5 million, which — as 
is shown in my book Poverty and Famines. — under: 
estimates the real death toll; that toll was more like 
3 million deaths. 

Using similar methods of estimation of extra 
mortality and utilising recently releaséd Chinese 
data yield remarkably high figures of extra morta- 
lity over the food-shortage years. Ansley Coale 
estimates 16.5 million extra deaths, while John Aird 
indicates that.the data point towards an even larger, 
figure (over 23 million), though -there are serious 
data problems. Even if we choose a figure much 
lower than the lower estimate — the scale of the 
Chinese food-shortage-mortality must be seen to be 


. much larger than the largest famine in India in the 
last century, which occurred before Independence. : 


Since Independence Indià has had no real fafnines, 
or sudden massive mortality from food crises. Not 
so in China despite the fact that in a normal year 
the Chinese poor-is much better fed than his Indian 
counterpart. . і 
The contrast relates to the different political 
systems in the two countries.and the effects of these 
political systems on food battles. The Chinese are 
much more committed to making state provisions for 


‘food distribution to guarantee some food to all, and 


in normal circumstances this commitment has the 
effect of avoiding the incidence of widespread mal- 
nourishment and non-acute hunger that we’ cons- 
tantly observe in India. On the other hand, if there 
is an economic and: political crisis. in. China that 
confuses the regime which.goes on diligently pur- 
suing disastrous policies with confident dogmatism, 
then there are no crusading newspapers айа hard- 
hitting opposition parties to force a change, as would ' 
clearly be the case in India. Indeed, there was 


little general knowledge of the famine conditions i in » ownerships. 


China during 1959-61, though there were many 
rumours ‘reaching abroad. The terrible facts have 
been acknowledged. officially only very recently — 
nearly two decades after the event and following a 


. political change, leading to a regime critical of past 


Jeadership. Battling opposition parties and news- 
papers play in India а ‘protective role which seems ` 
to have been. altogether absent in China. 

‘The political system and the structure of news 
distribution in India have a valuable role in spotting 


-acute starvation and forcing the Government to 
‘save the ‘really disastrous losers in the food battle 


from dying of starvation and rélated illnesses. But, 
at the same time, non-acute, regular starvation — 


even though extremely widespread — does not: 
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attract much attention in newspapers. These stan- 
dard events in India seem to be not newsworthy! 
Furthermore, the Opposition parties are also astoni- 
shingly- quiet- about these regular events — despite 
their terrible consequences in terins of morbidity 
and longevity. The system works powerfully to 
prevent catastrophic :losers in the food battle but 
comfortably accepts and takes in its stride the quiet- ` 
presence of an immense number of ordinary losers 
— the chronically ill-fed who are rather more prone 
to disease and death than their better-fed compa- 
triots. The strengths and weaknesses of the Indian 
system vis-a-vis the Chinese provide a pattern of 
varied contrasts of the style and content of food 
battles in the political arena. 

Entitlements, Economics and Politics: In my book . 
Poverty and Famines, Ihave tried to analyse the 
problem of hunger in térms.of entitlement systems. 
Entitlement is a semi-legal concept, focussing on the 
bundles-of.goods and services that a person (ог а 
family).can legitimately establish command over 
using the laws, regulations, conventions, opportu- 
nities and rights, ruling in the society in question. 
Ја market economies, entitlements reflect ownership, 
on {һе one hand, and opportunities of „production 
and exchange, on the other. This application of the 
entitlement approach helps to explain why the 
` Malthusian focus on food availability per capita is 
often so badly misleading, since the entitlements 
(based on ownership and markets) of specific occu- 
pation groups could easily collapse even when 
average food availability per head declines very 
little, or not at all, or even rises. This analysis 
points the accusing finger at capitalist market 
arrangements as setting the stage for very unequal 
battles. 

In the Indian context, the landless rural labourers, 
with nothing to sell but their labour power, are very 
‘often forced into the role of being big losers in food 
battles. When they lose moderately, as they fre- 
quently do, the sins of market are not much 
remedied by State intervention in India. Only when 
they lose catastrophically, the state seems to make 
a real effort to undo the decimation resulting from 
‘the market processes. 

But capitalism is not the only ‘system that shows 
a tendency of producing serious losers in food 
battles. The idea of entitlements does, of course, 
go well beyond that of markets and exchange of 
In a socialist economy a person's 
entitlement to food is strongly influenced by one's 
rights against the state. Entitlements to food can 
be quite immune from vagaries of market processes 
in such a system, but they are not immune from 
other vagaries. Indeed, the record of socialist eco- 
nomies on the food front is far from brilliant. , The : 
Soviet famines of the thirties, the Chinese ones of 
1959 to 1961, the Kampuchean disaster of the 
seventies, and even the recent problems in Poland, 
indicate how fragile the state guarantees can be. 
These failures-have not been . studied adequately in 
the economic literature because of — I believe — an 
artifical dissociation of economic theories from 
analysis. ` The food battles іп the political arena 
deserve more attention. ! 
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. For ‘example, it is not difficult 46 explain why. 


food output was so low in China during. the - period 
1959 to 1961, but that in itself cannot explain the 
famine, Why did not the Chinese Government 
import more food from abroad? Why did it not 
organise more redistribution ‘between the different 


` regions in the country since there were big differ- 
ences in food availability over the country? .Could . 


there got. have been a better rationing system if 


there Was'the political determination to avoid the’ 
disaster? In tackling these questions we have to. 


, look at the prevailing political beliefs and dogmas 


— including in this case the passion for “local : 


self-sufficiency’ —and we have to look also at the 
nature of political organisation and news-distribu- 
tion systems .in China. 
on some of these issues. 


People’s entitlement to food depends not merely ` 


on-the operation ‘of economic forces, including the . 
market mechanism,’ but also on political ones. 


Standards of legitimacy, operations of rights апа. 


availability of actual opportunities are all relevant 


to the entitlement: approach to. food and hunger, , 
and these take us well beyond the narrow domain , 


of traditional economics. 

Family Conflicts: I turn now to the third area of 
food conflicts — that of family relations — and this 
is perhaps the most difficult of the three fields that 
were identified. The family is usually seen asa 


ı cohesive unit, working for a uniform approach to , 


the maximisation of welfare of all members of the 
family taken together. Sometimes, the united 
view goes further, and it is pointed out that the 


members of a close-knit family — as is commonly ' 


seen in India — often do not even have any view 
of individual well-being as a separate notion from 


that a family well-being. Indeed, a dedicated rural- 
housewife might not even comprehend. — it is 
argued — what is Being asked in being questioned , 


on how well she is, ‘as distinct from how well the 
family is. The distribütion, of food within' the, 
family is seen to -fit into this general approach to 
family: welfare: 

I believe that there is some truth ' in this -descrip- 
tion of the way a family functions, especially in the 
rural Indian society, and the absence of the percep- 
tion of individual welfare as opposed to family wel- 


fare is indeed very common. The difficult questions. ` 


‘arise after this has been conceded. Do we take this 
absence of perception of individual welfare as a 
marvellous feature of selflessness'in rural India, or 
at least an acceptable characteristic of it? Or should . 
we see it instead as-a. reflection of the way deep 
inequalities within the family, are tolerated, and 
women in particular are made to accept an astonish- 
ingly unequal deal, reinforced by their inability even 
to see how bad a deal they are getting? I find the 
latter-view much more plausible than the, former, 
even though stated in such bald terms it is bound 
to appear to be crude and simplistic. 

‘Deprivation of Indian Women : Judged in terms of ' 
generally observed characteristics, women certainly 
do very badly in Indian society, outside elite groups.. 
India is one of the truly. exceptional countries in the 
world in which the life expectancy at birth of the 
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I have already commented ° 


female is less than that of the male, and the pattern 
of greater mortality of the female persists until they 
reach the-age of forties. Economic and social pro- 
gress has not changed this unusual ‘feature. Indeed, 
the ratio of females to males in the Indian popula- 
tion has dropped from being 97.2 per cent in 1901 
to only 93.5 per cent in 1981, with.a slight reversal 
ofthe trend of decline in the last decade (thdugh 
there are some statistical doubts even about that 
slight reversal). 

Inequalities in the distribution of food fit into this 
story as do inequalities of other types including that 


of medical attention. I have tried to, discuss this. 


question more extensively elsewhere.* Неге I shall 
confine myself to making only a couple of general 
remarks. 


First, it is hatd to justify the lower food intake of 


the Indian woman entirely by the presumption of 
‘lower nutritional needs, as is often attempted. The 


` FAO/WHO standards which are often used, not 


only take too mechanical a view of nutritional 
requirements as has been argued by Sukhatme and 
others, but also display. an. extraordinary bias in 
assuming very low energy requirements for activities 
performed by the typical woman. To classify house- 
work as “sedentary” arouses the suspicion that the 
authors must have never seen housework (especially 


in a poor society, untouched by gadgetry). The. 


' food intake statistics are not very easy to use to 
calculate nutritional fulfilment by employing such 
dubious norms of respective nutritional require- 
ments. As it happens, even the observational pro- 
blems in checking who eats what are.also very 
serious. So the more'fruitful approach is through 
the use of health data involving morbidity and 
observed malnutritional characteristics of the body. 
The relatively greater morbidity of women relates 
ultimately to the’ relatively greater mortality to 
which I referred earlier. 
Perception . and Conflicts: 
failure is a common characteristic of inequality and 
; unusual deprivation jn other fields also. 


deprived—making them а party to the- persistence 
of deprivation.’ The ‘over-worked family servant, 
.the exploited share-cropper, the debt-burdened 
peasant losing his land to the moneylender, have 
all been traditionally groomed to play these respec- 
tive roles, and their traditionally unquestioning: ac- 
ceptance of these roles plays an important part in 
‚ the continuation of these inequities. A sense of 
legitimacy and order, and one of naturalness, make 
the inequities entrenched and hard to dislodge. 

. While this perception problem -is present in the 


context of very many different types of inequities, it: 


715 especially. important in the case of within-family 
distribution. The family is typically seen—with 
‚ good reasons--as an area of affection, of love, of 
sacrifice for one another, and ino family can work 
very well without these characteristics. This 
general element of good sense in the selflessness of 
family members gets hopelessly mixed up with 
:extfacting unequal and unusual sacrifices from 
Indian women, producing an enormous inequity in 
‘the position of women in traditional Indian society. 
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Second, perception. 


Deep-. 
- seated inequities persist by making allies out of the 
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The traditional family is a great compound of 
warmth, on the one hand, and exploitation, on the 
other. : md А 

It might be interesting to consider an illustration 
of the perception failure of the type under discus- 
sion. In Singur, near Calcutta, in 1944—the year 
after the Great Bengal Famine—there was а survey 
of health conditions carried out. by the All-India 


Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, and Шеге” 


were questions on perception of the state of one's 
health in addition to medical examinations. Among 
the categories of people surveyed were many widows 
and widowers in that post-famine year. They were 


` all asked whethér they were “ЧП” or in “indifferent” 


health. As many as 48.5 per cent of widowers con- 
fided to being ill or in indifferent health. The pro- 
portion of widows, on the other hand, in this joint 
‘category was just 2.5 per cent. Leaving out being 
just ill, for which there are some objective criteria, 
and concentrating on the more subjective category 
of being. in "indifferent" health, it was found that 
45.6 per cent of widowers confessed to being in 
indifferent health. What about the widows? It is 
reported that the proportion of widows who put 
themselves in this category was exactly zero! - 

In the field of within-family distribution, the per- 
ception of the problem is a crucial part of the 
problem itself. Non-perception of the deep in- 
equalities that exist both reflects the depth of these 
inequalities and also serves to sustain them. Role 
education of boys and girls trains them implicitly 
for the inequalities of the respective positions. 

It is worth mentioning in this context that the sex 
inequalities on sustenance and life emerge very early 
in Indian society. `1 has been observed that girls 
between the ages of one and five have a significantly 
higher mortality rate than boys. The differences in 
food consumption become - particularly sharp іп 
distress situations. For example,-as I have discussed 
elsewhere (using the data provided by a UNICEF 

survey), in the economic disaster following the 1978 
floods in West Bengal, girls under five seem to have 
had a 60 per cent higher incidence of third-degree 
malnutrition than boys of the same age group.9 

"There is also much evidence that the female children 

,receive much less medical attention than the corres- 


- ponding male children do. Inequalities in the 


‘distribution of food within the family fit into this 

general pattern of relative deprivation. ` 
‘The perspective of battles may be very far ‘from 

‘the way the conflicts of interest in the use of scarce 


food and other facilities are perceived within the | 


.family. But that — if the foregoing analysis is 
correct — is part of the problem itself, and the first 
step in changing the objective situation is to make 


subjective perception come closer to the observed : 


reality." The placing of women, including little 
girls, in the position of persistent losers in these 


battles can be challenged and ultimately countered ` 


only by departing from the implicit acceptance of 
_ the losing role of the woman. А low-key and clini- 
cally academic discussion of the problem of intra- 
family distribution is not quite adequate.. We can 
do it with a bit more rage, a bit more passion and 
anger. . ` i 
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should bring this lecture to a close with a few 

general remarks. First, food battles take place 
over wide fronts, involviùg market conflicts, political 
conflicts and even conflicts of family relationships. . 
The roles of markets, political. pressures, news 
systems, family converítions, social perceptions, etc., 
have to be more clearly and more widely understood 
to solve the many-faceted problems of food and 
hunger in India. 

‘ Second, market battles tend to take dramatic 
forms in situations of famine, but they are always 
important in any fully or partly market economy. 
These battles tend to produce systematic losers from 
specific occupation groups, of which the class of 
rural landless labourers is particularly important in 
terms of both size and frequency of deprivation. 

Third, state intervention in food battles can have 
the effect of saving millions of losers from regular 

‘starvation and hunger. India’s record in eliminat- 


\ing endemic, non-acute hunger is quite bad and 


contrasts very unfavourably with the record of some 
other countries such as Sri Lanka and China. The 
high life expectancy in these countries, despite their 
poverty, relates strongly to their policy of public 
provision of food and social services such as medical 
attention. Direct public provision of means of 
survival'seems to be a much quicker way of raising 
life expectancy than trying to do it through encour- 
aging fast economic growth. Fast growth raises 
longevity remarkably slowly in comparison with a 
policy of public provision. India’s choice of growth- 
oriented strategy with a very conservative policy of 
social services and food distribution promises a 
long haul in raising life expectancy. - à 

Fourth, there is, however, one respect in which 
India has really turned a page on the food front. 
This refers not to the much-publicised self sufficiency 
of India in food, since this so-called self-sufficiency 
co-exists with — indeed survives on — keeping a 


_large class of people'ina position of having little 


THEY CONTROL WORLD'S WHEAT 


Eightyfive per cent of the cereal marketin the USA 
| and the world is ‘controlled by five companies: the 
Cargil corporation, Continental Grain Company, 
Louis Dreyfus Company, Bunge Corporation and 
Andre corporation. Being cereal transnationals, these 
five companies have empires in the food field but "also 
in sectórs as diverse as mining, glass-making, catering, | · 
etc. They gain their wealth by exploiting millions of |. а 
Peasants who have to face up to price fluctuations as 
well as unfavourable climatic conditions. 
t 


Because they control the distribution channels 
between the buyers and sellers and also the stocks, 
technology and capital, these five tłansnationals fix the 
prices, volume of goods exchanged, etc. In 20 years they 
have managed to turn the developing countries into 
large importers of cereals, which they were not at the 
start of the 1950s, They have also managed to make the’ 
USA into the world’s top cereals supplier. — From 
World Trade Union Movement No. 12/1982 2 
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entitlement to food in the market, The real achieve- . 


- ment relates to the elimination of sudden large-scale . 


. Starvation and famines. Given the open political 
system in India, including the ability of newspapers 
and Opposition parties to pester the Central and 


State Governments, it is essential to avoid famines,.: 


for any government keen on staying on in power, 
and famines, as I have argued elsewhere .(Poverty . 
and Famines) are very easy to prevent if the Govern- 
ment acts intelligently and in time. India’s success 


' in this respect contrasts with the unfortunate record · 


of China in having a substantial famine during 1959 
to 1961 with a death toll apparently much larger 
than the pre-Independence Bengal famine of India ~ 


in 1943. The absence of effective opposition parties 
and independent newspapers makes a government > 


free to pursue disastrous economic policies even if ` 
‚ it causes a famine. 


forcing the Government to resign. 


"Fifth, entitlements to food depend on both i econo- i 


mic and political systems. The . boundaries of 
traditional economics make it a rather limited tool 
' to understand food battles and their outcomes. For 
example, the newsworthiness of sudden open star- 


vation as opposed to the non-newsworthiness of , 


endemic non-acute hunger. — even in very large 
scale — is an important distinction in understanding 
the pattern of state intervention -and the actual 
pattern of food deprivation in India. 

Sixth; extraordinary inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of food within the family seem to exist in 
India. While data are hard to get and. difficult to 
jnterpret in this area, nevertheless‘the evidence does 
clearly indicate a persistent tendency for women to 
be more famished than men, including small girls 
doing significantly worse than boys, especially in 
times-of economic distress. Even the greater mor- 


\ 


\ 





А fraction of that Chinese . 
death-toll in India would have had the effect of : 


tality and lower life ЕТЕТ of: Indian women · 
compared with men relate to being losers in the 
food battles as well as losers in other, related 
battles (for. example, in getting medical attention). 
Finally; the absence of the perception of conflicts. 
and battles contributes not a little to the persistent 
losers staying that way. The inability to perceive 
blatant inequalities and their implications is part of 


a value system that sustains these inequalities. The' 


selflessness; of the constant losers acquires some 


takes the place of a square deal. A just society- 

cannot be built on so much delusion. The need to- 
{ see food battles as battles is long overdue. There 
is nothing particularly noble in the haziness of : 
vision. Nor justice in sanctimonious and hollow . 
рога Li 
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. A Draft International Code on Pharmaceuticals has, 
been put forward to the UN Conference on Trade and 

| Development}(UNCTAD) committee on technology which 
met in Geneva in December. The Draft Code, formulated 
by the Health Action International (HAI), an inter- 
national coalition of non-Governmental organisations, is 
aimed at providing consumers, particularly those in Third 
World countries, with safe and effective essential pharma- 
ceuticals at prices they can afford. : 
-. The need for international measures to curb drug 
marketing malpractices has long been recognised. A 
World Health Assembly resolution in May 1978 asked 
the WHO Director-General to develop a code of market- 

4 ing practices, with special’ emphasis on essential drugs 
for е’ Third World. Despite continued pressure from 
WHO member-governments, there has been no progress 
on this to date. : : 

In view of its importance to developing countries and 
its relevance to the ongoing debate on the need for a code, 
we publish here the HAI Draft Code, in full. 

| 





5 X . 
Preamble mE | 


Lhe participating countries: 


5 Reaffirming that good health is a fundamental human 
right; А AR 

2. Recognising that governments have a responsibility 
for ensuring the health of their people; : 

3. Recalling that a main social target of governments, 
international organisations and the whole world community 
in the coming decades should be the attainment by all the 
peoples of the world by the year 2000, of a level of health 
that will permit them to lead a socially and economically 
productive life; - . 1 

4. Convinced that the promotion and protection of the 
health of the people is essential to sustained economic and 
social development; ; ү | 

5. Drawing attention to the fact that provision of ап 
adequate supply at reasonable cost of essential drugs, among 
‘other things, a prerequisite for the promotion and protection 
of the health of the people; . І 

6. Aware that a majority of the world population, parti» 
cularly those in the rural areas and urban slums of develop- 
ing countries, does not have regular access to even a few 
essential drugs necessary for primary health care whilst the 
drug bills in these countries may account for up to 40-50 per 
cent of the total health expenditure; 

7. Affirming the right of every sick person to have access 
to essential pharmaceuticals; . 

8. Considering that a limited number of transnational 
corporations ,based ‘in developed countries manufacture 
almost 90 per cent of the world output of pharmaceuticals 


D 


:,and control drug technology and world trade and that the 


existing system of marketing practices of these corporations 
is inappropriate to meeting the health needs of the peoplé, 
particularly in developing countries; 

9. Bearingin mind that in a number of instances the 
prices of pharmaceuticals do not relate to the actual cost of 
manufacture but are determined by what the market can 
bear;. —' TTE 

10. Drawing attention to thé fact that there are wide 
discrepancies in the prices of drugs on the world market 
which cannot be explained by market forces; р x 

11. Recognising that. the pharmaceutical industry is 
characterised by an unusual degree of market power; 

12. Recalling that the Nonaligned and other developing 
countries have expressed an urgent desire to reform the 
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Draft International Code on Pharmaceuticals 


existing system for the procurement and provision of 
pharmaceuticals; I 

13. Taking into consideration that a large number of 
developing countries have already established local manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals and are purchasing pharmaceuti- 
cal technology on the world market and that some of them. 


` are forced to pay exorbitant amounts of foreign exchange 


‚ for their technology imports; е 2 
14. Convinced that the development and strengthening 


. Of indigenous technological capacity in the pharmaceutical . 


sector is critically dependent on ongoing research and 
development activities and that a research base in developing 
Countries is necessary to insure against under-development; 

,15. Believing that certain fundamenta] principles asso- 
ciated with trade and technology in the pharmaceutical 
sector transcends national and regional boundaries and are 
universally applicable; 

16. Recognising that the indispensable role of pharmaceu- 
ticals in the control of disease and the prevention of human 
suffering distinguishes them from’ other consumer goods 
which.are subject to the laws of supply and demand; 

17. Relieving that, in the light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, an International Code of Pharmaceutical Marketing 
Practices,.including norms on promotion, pricing, sales;- 
distribution, trade, technology research and development, 
in the pharmaceutical sector would, under mutually agreed 
and advantageous terms to all parties, enable all parti- 
cipating countries, particularly developing countries, to 


provide to all their people, safe and effective essential drugs | 


at prices they can afford; 4 
18. Agree on the adoption of the following International 
Code of Pharmaceuticals Marketing Practices. PE 


Article 1 ^ 
Aim of the Code 


. The aim .of this code is to enable consumers, particularly 
thosefrom the developing countries, to procure safe and 
effective pharmaceuticals essential to their real health needs, 
at costs they can afford. ' 


Article 2 
Scope of the Code 


2.1 This Code shall apply to all international activities 
connected with the procurement of pharmaceuticals and 
pharmaceutical technology. 


4 


` 


. 2.2.1 The Code applies to the following activities asso- ` 


ciated: with the pharmaceutical sector: drug registration; 
registration.of new drugs; pre-registration clinical trials of 
new drugs; provision of information; labelling, package 
inserts and promotional material; sales promotion of phar- 
maceutical products; pricing, sales and distribution; pharma- 
ceutical technology; research and development. 


Article 3 

Definitions Е i i et 
.3.1 “Active substance”: That portion of a drug product 
intended to produce a therapeutic effect. 

, 3.2 “Adverse reaction": А reaction to a drug which is 
noxious or unintended and which occurs at doses normally 
used in man for the prophylaxis, diagnosis, or therapy of 
disease or for the modification of physiological function. 

3.3 "Advertisement": Any representation conveyed by any 
means whatever for the purpose of promoting directly, or 
indirectly, the distribution or sale of any drug. 

3.4 “Auxiliary pharmaceutical substance": A substance 
added to the active substance to give the latter suitable 
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Consistency, 66 that à convenient dosage form can be formü- 
ated. ` 
3.5 “Benefit/risk ratio”: The ratio of benefit to risk in 
the use of a drug: a means of expressing a judgement con- 
cerning the role of the drug in the practice of medicine, based 
on efficacy and safety data along with consideration of misuse 
potential, severity and prognosis of the disease etc. The 
concept may be applied to a single drug or in comparing two 
or more drugs used for the same indication. 

3.6 “Clinical trial": A procedure for -comparing the 
telative advantages and disadvantages of one drug with 
another by administering them according to a planned 
protocol to a group of patients under controlled conditions. 

3,7 “Contra-indications”: Conditions which make the 
administration of a drug positively harmful. These condi- 
tions include diseases, physiological states (for example, 
pregnancy, lactation) in specific groups (neonates, infants). 

Ё 25 : “Drug” (synonymous with *'pharmaceutical pro- 

uct)”: 

- manufactured, sold, offered for sale or represented for use 

in: (i) the treatment, mitigation, prevention or diagnosis of 

disease, an abnormal physical state or the symptoms thereof 

in humans; or (ii) the restoration, correction or modification 
of organic functions in humans.. 


3.9 “Drug registration”: The term used for the proce- 
dure of release, compliance or approval for marketing after a 
drug has undergone the process of drug evaluation (by a 
competent health authority). 

3.10 “Efficacy”: The ability of a drug to produce the pur- 
ported effect as determined by scientific methods. І 

3.11 “Ethical drug": A drug that can be purchased only 
after obtaining a valid prescription for it from a medical 
doctor or other authorised health personnel. This is also 
referred to as a “prescription drug". . 


3.12 "Interactions": А noxious or unintended reaction 
which occurs when two or more drugs are administered 
simultaneously at normal doses. This term also refers to 
similar reactions between а drug and food taken together. — 

3.13 “International non-proprietary name” (INN): This 
is the official name assigned to.a drug by the World Health 


Organisation and is internationally recognised./, It is also. 


known as a generic name. : : К 

3.14 "Label": A display of written, printed or graphic 
matter upon the immediate container or the outside container 
or wrapper of a drug package. à І { 

3.15 “Marketing”: Product promotion, distribution, 
sales, advertising, product public relations and information 
services. . 

3.16 “New drugs": A drug which has not been previously 
registered or rharketed-for medical purposes, including any 
new salts and esters of an active substance, new fixed combi- 
nations of substances previously marketed, or of any drug 
previously marketed if its indications, mode of administra- 
tion, or formulation, are changed. ta 

3.17. “Over-the-counter drug": A drug that can be pur- 
chased without.a prescription from a medical doctor or other 
authorised health personnel. This is also referred to as a 

"proprietary drug. 


-3.18 “Package insert": A leaflet containing specified 


relevant information on a drug included in every package 
containing that particular drug. ; 

3.19 “Pharmaceutical manufacturers": All persons in- 
volved in the production of a drug, including processing, 
compounding, formulating, filling, packing, repacking, alter- 
ing, finishing and labelling with a view to its storage, sale and 
distribution. : . ` 

3.20 /'Pharmaceutical traders": АП persons involved in 
the process of import, storage, sale and distribution of drugs 
whether as Wholesalers or retailers. f | 

3.21 “Purity”: The degree to which other chemical or 
biological entities are present in any substance. | 

3.22 “Sample”: Single or small quantities of a product 
supplied without cost. . 

3.23 “Side-effects”: Expected but noxious or unpleasant 
effects produced by a drug at normal doses. : 

3.24 “Trade name" (also called brand name): This is a 
name given to a drug by the manufacturer which if registered 
and protected under national legislation, can be used 
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Any substance or a mixture of substances that is’ 


` 


; 


exclusively by the manufacturer to distinguish his product” 
from other products containing the identical active chemical 
substance or substances. ec | 


Article 4 
Drug registration 


= 


£ 


4.1 All pharmaceutical products, both ethical drugs and 
over-the-counter (OTC) preparations offered for sale in a 
country, should be duly registered bya competent authority 
in that country. 

4,2 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders will abstain 
from making available in a country pharmaceutical products 
which are not registered in that country. ie 

4.3 Pharmaceutical manufacturers ‘and traders must 
provide the national registration authorities with all the 


А 


- information available to them on a pharmaceutical product, 


includirig all information they have given to countries with 
an efficient drug registration system, even if all this informa- ' 
tion has not been requested by the registration authority. 

'44 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders must 
provide the registration authority with a list of all countries 
in which the specific product has not been accepted for 
registration. ` . 

4.5 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders should 
inform the registration authority if a pharmaceutical product 
already registered in that country has been removed from the 
register of any other country together with the reasons for its 
removal. ! А 

4.6 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders, when 


‘applying for registration of a product, must undertake that 


subsequent to the product's registration they will ргоуійе ће 


‘registration authority and consumers with all new information 


they receive on its effects, adverse reactions and interactions. 


Article 5 З . У 
Registration of new drugs ' 


5.1 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders shall apply ` 
for registration of a new drug only if the new drug: 

(a) in comparison with existing drug/drugs used for the . 
same conditions — has an equal or superior benefit/cisk ratio 
or has equal or better pharmaceutical properties or can be 
marketed at а lower price : uo 

(b) is recommended for а condition for which no suitable 
drug treatment is available. EM 


Article 6. К 
Pre-registration clinical trials of new drugs: — ^ +. 


‚6.1. No new drug comprising of a single or more than one 
pharmaceutically active substance may be tested on human 
beings without formal and written permission from national, , 
regional or international public health authorities. 

6.2 Clinical trials of new drugs on human beings will 
only be permitted for products which have been accurately 
tested in experimental animals. ‘Animal tests will be carried: 


r 


. out in accordance with national or international legislation 


and must provide, in the case of each new drug, complete 
information on the main general and organ system directed 
pharmacological .effects; whether such effects may be 
therapeutically useful or not; on the absorption, distribution, 
metabolism and excretion of the active substance/substances 
contained in a drug; on interactions with other drugs in use, 
environmental chemicals or food; on: acute and short-term 
toxicity for all drugs and on long-term toxicity for such drugs 
as may be used for extended periods in human beings and 
on the environmental toxicity of drugs or drug metabolites 
liable to be excreted by users of the drugs. р 
6.3 Requirements for animal testing of new drugs before 
human trials should be unified and internationally stan- 
dardised, 


- 


'' 64 Laboratories both within the premises of pharma- 


ceutical manufacturers or those consulted by manufacturers 
must be open to inspection by the public health authorities ' 
of all countries in which a new drug may be submitted for 
trial on human subjects. Е 

6.5 Clinical trials of new drugs on human subjects may 
only be carried out by suitably qualified and experienced 
researchers who must be qualified physicians, and according 
to Procedures which must be authorised by the public health 


` 


í 


' withdrawal from the market. 
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authorities. The conduct and protocols for the conduct of. exist,. and the names of ай auxiliary pharmaceutical 
glinica! trials must be open to inspection by public health substances. f 
authorities at any time. Protocols and iaformation on these Furthermore, the package insert must state the indication 
trials must also be made available to the registration autho- or indications (use or uses) of a drug and precise instructions 
‘rities of countries in which a drug, which has been primarily for dosage and the spacing of doses in adults, as well аз in 
tested in another country, is proposed for marketing. children of the main age groups. Ifa drug is not to be used 

6.6 Whenevera new drug is tested:on healthy human іла certain age group, this must be stated in the package 

, Subjects or on patients, the clinical trial must be authorised insert, i - 

and monitored by a‘local ‘‘ethical committee” and must be Furthermore, the package insert must enumerate all major 
carried out only with the full informed consent of the people side-effects of the active drug(s) and possible known side- 
and patients concerned. Governments may require written effects of the auxiliary pharmaceutical substances and must 
consent in countries in which the majority of the population instruct the user оп what to do if such side-effects occur. 
is literate; and in countries where the majority of the popu; Furthermore, warnings of known interactions (instructions as 
lation is not literate, orally, in the presence of a witness. to which drugs or food should not be combined with that 
Consent to volunteer ‘to participate in the trial of a new particular pharmaceutical product) and precautions (for 
drug can only be given by the subject, not by his/her legal example, drugs not to be used in pregnancy, etc.) must be 
representative, In the case of ‘children and the insane, enumerated: Package inserts for drugs sold over-the-counter, 


consent given by a legal representative to the use of a new as well as for prescription drugs or drugs to be distributed ` 


drug will be accepted only in situations in which there is a by health officials, should convey information so that it is 
serious and nearly certain danger to the life or to the health readily intelligible to all prospective consumers'aud not in a 
of the subject which cannot be averted by existing available language restricted to the prescriber or distributor. Such 
pharmaceutical products. medical or scientific terms as are used must be explained in 


6.7 If permission for the clinical trial of new drugs on lay language. 
human subjects has been refused by the competent autho- ] | 
rities of one country, any attempts to obtain such permission Wust explain for how long a drug may be taken without 
in other countries may only be undertaken with the disclo- Consulting a health professional and the period of time after 
sure of full information on. the previous refusal of permission Which a health professional must be consulted in the case of 
and submission of all the documents relating to this refusal Jack of effect of the pharmaceutical product or after the 
of permission. a есето. th F physici d oth 

6.8 Drugs which have been banned from sale ‘after being , UU Scientific aata sheet for the use oj physicians and other 

* marketed for some time in one country may not be submitted pate pn енот, a This dam shert ud ре m ma 
for clinical trials or marketing in another country, unless the CES : e E ith 9 of Prot age w aie e sd that fall 
competent authorities of the second country are provided Pac ннн ef ihe oh рг Са 5. 4 ТШ rre и 
with complete information on the reasons for the drug’s ription of the pharmaceutical product, listing all activé 

Substances by their international non-proprietary name, if 
S : s К such a name exists, and their doses, and must enumerate all 

6.9 Physicians in charge of clinical trials of a new drug — auxiliary pharmaceutical substances used. In the case of 
must rapidly be brought up to date with all new findings on organic chemicals for which there is no accepted non-pro- 
the properties of the drug obtained during the time of a | prietary name, chemical names should be given and illus- 
study on human subjects. ~  trated by structural formulas. The scientific data sheet 
6.10 Unnecessary duplication of trials of new pharma- should briefly summarise experimental pharmacological and 

ceutical products should be avoided. Procedures for pre- «toxicological data on the pharmaceutically active substance 

registration trials of new drugs should be internationally used. It must contain a full description of suggested and 


agreed. N accepted therapeutic uses of the pharmaceutical product. 
Suggested uses may only be included if they are substantiated 

Article 7 by еа scientific end which must be quoted. 
C. urthermore, there must be a short but complete description 

Information of contra-indications to use of the pharmaceutical product: 


71 Governments should be responsible for ensuring that precautions over its use; mechanisms of action (if known) 
objective and consistent information is provided on all known interactions with other pharmaceutical products 
pharmaceutical products marketed in the country. This chemicals or food and of dosage regimens in adults as 
responsibility should cover either the design, provision and recommended for the different indications. Doses for 
dissemination of information or their control. . children of different age groups must also be stated unless the 

7.2 All information on pharmaceutical products must be pharmaceutical product is marked: “Not for use in children 


accurate, balanced, objective, and complete. It must be under the age of ...."'* Doses in the elderly must be stated if, 


presented in such a way as to conform to legal requirements, they are different from doses in other adults. 

to defined ethical standards and to standards of good taste. . The scientific data sheet must include the address/es 
It should not mislead either directly or by implication. Infor- of the manufacturers and their representatives or the address 
mation must be provided in a language readily understand- of other persons from whom additional information on a 
able to the person who will use it. pharmaceutical product may be obtained. Furthermore the 

7.3 Allinformation provided must be based on up-to-date data sheet must state the address of the manufacturers’ 
evaluations of.all available scientific evidence and must representative or of the competent national authority to be 
reflect this" evidence accurately and clearly. Sources of informed in the event of unforeseen side-effects Or. inter- 
evidence must be identified. : А . actions. : 

7.4 Information submitted to registration authorities and' 7.6 АП materials containing drug information must be 
other public health authorities should include all infor- cleared by the national registration authorities which must 
mation required by these authorities and all other infor- also be consulted before any changes can be made to subse- 
‘mation which the pharmaceutical manufacturer possesses quent editions of the materials. 
which may be relevant to their deliberations. ' 7.7 Information must be presented in scientifically accept- 

7.5 The minimum information which must be made able, precise terms. None of the following words — “safe”, 
available by pharmaceutical manufacturers for all products “effective”, “potent”, or “cure” — should be used without 
to be marketed will include: * : qualification. 

(i) Package inserts — a package insert must be added to 7.8 Longer information booklets on a specific pharma- 
every package to be sold to a consumer. For drugs sold to  ceutical product must include the standard information 
public health authorities for distribution, a sufficient number contained in the scientific information sheet and as much 
of package inserts for distribution to each potential user. additional information as the manufacturer can provide. The 
must be provided. - | information reproduced should be reliable and its validity 

For over-the-counter (non-prescription drugs) the package must be capable of scientific substantiation by independent 
insert must state the name of the drug. The names ofallits experts. Longer information booklets should not be distri- 
pharmaceutically active ingredients which must be given as buted to all potential prescribers or distributors, but only to 
approved international non-proprietary names if such names those who specifically request them after learning of their 
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For drugs sold without a prescription, the package insert ` 


= 


existence from publicity or promotional material. The 


contents of information booklets must be modified if registra- 


tion authorities require amendments. 
Article 8 - І 5 ‹ 
Labelling, package inserts and promotional material i 


8.1 · Pharmaceutical products.are either sold to the public 
for self-medication (over-the-couater drugs) or sold to the 
public .on prescription from a physician or other health 
officials, or used by physicians or other health officials on 
human beings. The inténded mode of sale will be clearly 
indicated on all containers and.packaging materials for 
pharmaceutical products. 


8.2 The international non-proprietary name of each 
pharmaceutically active,substance for which such a name 


. exists must be stated prominently on each package insert and 


A 


on all promotional material. For pharmaceuiically active 
substances for which ‘no accepted non-proprietary name 
em a suggested non-proprietary name should be indi- 
cated. . 

8.3 In countries in which, drugs may be sold and pres- 
cribed only under their international non-proprietary names, 
the packages must not bear any trade name for pharmaceuti- 
cally active substances. However, the information from ‘the 


у manufacturers тау refer to` trade names used: in other 
гош n specifying thé country in which a given trade name ` 
- js used. . i бо, 


On the packaging material, the namés of manufacturers 

may be mentioned in brackets after the non-proprietary name 
and in lettering of the same size as that used for the non- 
proprietary name., ғ. . 
' 8.4 In countries where drugs may be sold, or distributed 
under protected trade names, non-proprietary names of the 
pharmaceutically active ingredients must be stated on all 
packages and promotional materials in a.size of lettering not 
smaller than one half the size used for the protected trade 
name. ; 

‘8.5 Each pharmaceutical product belongs toa class and/ 
or a category or a sub-category of therapeutic or diagnostic 
products. The class and, if relevant, the category or sub- 
category must be stated on the packaging material. 


8.6 Indications for the therapeutic or the diagnostic use 
of a pharmaceutical product will not be stated on the packag- 
ing material but will be enumerated in package -inserts and 
information for health professionals. ‘Only indications 
approved by the public health authorities, or generally recog- 
nised and endorsed by reputable and independent scientific 
publications will be included. , i 


8.7 Contra-indications against the use of a pharmaceutica 
product wili be mentioned on the packaging material ìf the 
use of a pharmaceutical product in certain categories of 
humar beings may endanger their life or severely endanger 
their health. All other known contra-indications will be 


explicitly stated in the package inserts and in the information, 


for health professionals. E 

8.8 The amounts of the active substance(s) and of auxi- 
Нагу pharmaceutical substances contained іп а pharmaceuti- 
cal product will be stated in package inserts, as well as in 
information sheets. Only the active substance(s) and their 
doses must be stated on the packaging material. Active 
substance(s) will be designated by their international non- 
proprietary names if and when such names exist. Auxiliary 
pharmaceutical substances will be designated by names which 
can be readily identified by physicians, pharmacists or public 
health officials. The grade of purity of active substances and 


' of auxiliary pharmaceutical substances found in a pharma- 


ceutical product will be indentified by reference to a standard 
list or internationally recognised pharmacopeia. i 


м 


Article 9 | | | * "m 
Sales promotion of pharmaceutical products 
9.1. Pharmaceutical products that may legally be sold to 


DONE 


Cx 


- the public without-a prescription (‘‘over-the-counter drugs") 


may be promoted to the public through advertisements in the 

‘press or displayed publicly or by the media but not by direct 

mailings. АП promotional texts must state the non-proprie- 

tary names. of the pharmaceutically active substances 
! - ; 


\ А 
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contained in a pharmaceutical product, the approved uses, 
contra-indications and precautions. All statements used in. 
the promotion must represent strict scientific truth. . The 
texts must be designed in sucb a manner as to avoid` promot- 
ing the use of a drug by persons who do not need to take the 
drug and may be quite as well off without using it. Promo- 
tion may suggest the use of one drug rather than. of another 
but must then state scientifically backed reasons. All 
promotional material must be cleared by the drug registra- 
tion authority. . PG te 


“9.2 Drugs that may legally be sold only, on prescription 
by physicians or other professionally trained prescribers can- 
riot be advertised publicly and must not be promoted through 
either advertisements or articles inserted in the ‘lay press or 
by radio, television or interviews. Promotion must be 
limited to professional journals and to personally addressed 


. mailings to prescribers; promotion is also permitted in radio 


Or television programmes’ addressing exclusively a profes- 
sionally trained audience. Promotion material for advertis- 
ing to health professionals must. include the information 
required for the scientific data sheet. In promotional 
material, this data may be summarised or abbreviated. In 
this case attention should be drawn to the scientific data 
sheet. All promotional material must be cleared by the drug 
registration authority. 6 К 

9.3 Pharmaceutical products to be distributed by publié . 
health officials may be promoted to them, under conditions 
similar to those outlined above for medical prescribers. All 
promotional material must be clearéd by the drug registra- 
tion authority. . . 

9.4 АИ promotional material must be modified if registra- 
tion authorities request an amendment. Any given promo- , 
tional item may be banned by a ruling from the competent 
public health authorities, Мр 

9.5 Pharmaceutical products which may legally be sold 
only under-prescription may be promoted by medical repre- 
sentatives in all countries where medical representatives are 


-* allowed to work. Medical representatives must be adequately 


trained and possess sufficient medical and technical know- 
ledge to present complete, accurate and valid information оп 
their company’s products. The manufacturer and his repre- 
sentatives are responsible for all statements made by their 
representatives and may be held liable. Governments.may 
prescribe particular training courses fór medical representat- 
ives and impose examinations or other evaluations of their 
knowledge and their skills. Oral statements made by medical 
representatives must contain the minimum information 
required for printed promotional material. The number of 
medical representatives working for one company in a.given 
country must not exceed one representative per promoted 
pharmaceutical product per 509 registered physicians or other 
prescribers. ; М ( . 

9.6 Pharmaceutical products to be sold under prescription 
may be promoted through the organisation of scientific 
meetings, symposia and sessions within congresses. If more 
than 50 per cent of the total cost of such meetings is finan- 
cially supported by а pharmaceutical manufacturer, this fact 
must be clearly and visibly stated on all programmes, invita- 
tions or abstracts. The information displayed must always 
draw attention to the minimum information required for the 
scientific data sheets and must be scientifically accurate and 
presented objectively and in good taste. Entertainment and 
hospitality offered during promotional meetings must be 
limited and must be secondary to the main purpose of the 
meeting. The level of hospitality must not exceed the pro- 
vision of goods or services which the participants could not 
afford to buy or might not normally pay for in everyday- 
life. А ў 

9.7 Samples of pharmaceutical products тау be provided 
{тее ОЁ charge to prescribers only at their request. All 
samples must be clearly labelled as samples in such a manner 
that they can under no conditions be sold. dis 

9.8 Drug samples for clinical trials may Бе supplied by 
manufacturers free of charge to physicians only, and only in 
the framework of a correctly designed therapeutic trial." The 
conduct of such a trial must be approved by an “‘ethical com- 
mittee" responsiblé for the control of medical experiments 
on humans in a given institution of region, or else by public 
health authorities. ` 


=. 
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Article 10 | 
Pricing, sales and distribution : А - 


10.1 With a view to regulating the equitable distribution 
of drugs throughout the country, the Government) of that 
county may fix the maximum price at which a drug shall be 
s0. 

10 2 In order to encourage indigenous technological deve- 


" lopment, the Government shall carefully examine and com- 


pare the cost of production of every locally manufactured 
drug with the landed cost of a similar but imported drug. If 


‘the cost of local production is higher than the landed cost of 


the imported drug, the Government may, in order to reduce 
or eliminate the wide discrepancies in the retail price of 
these two categories of the:same drug, impose. a suitable 
excise tax on the landed cost of the imported drug to bring ', 


* it closer to or'on par with the cost of local production. 


10.3 Every importer of a drug shall within fourteen days 
of the import of a drug make an application to the Govern- 
mentin Form 1. (See below at end of Article 10. The 
Government may, after taking into consideration the infor- 
mation furnished,in Form 1 and'examining the cost of pro- 
duction of a similar locally manufactured drug, impose, if 
necessary, a suitable excise tax on that drug as mentioned in 
Article 10.2. К 

10.4 While fixing the cost of production of a locally 
manufactured drug as mentioned in Article 10.2, the Govern- 
ment may take into account the average cost of production , 
of such а drug by an efficient manufacturer and also taking 
into consideration material cost, labour charges, over- 
head costs, etc. For the purpose of this Article, an efficient 
manufacturer means a manufacturer (i) whose production of 
a drug in relation tothe total consumption of that drug in 
that country is comparatively large, or (ii who employs 
efficient technology in the production of such a drug. 

10.5. The Government shall fix a maximum retail price for 
a drug by specifying the maximum mark-up on the cost of 
production or the landed cost (if applicable landed cost plus 
an excise duty as described. in Article 10.3). The mark-up 
will include the manufacturers'/importers' margin, transport 
and distribution costs, promotional expenses. and retailers' 
commission. 

10.6 Every manufacturer, importer or distributor of a drug 
intended for sale shall display an indelible print mark on the 
‘label of the container of the drug or the minimum pack. 


*: thereof offered for retail sale, the maximum retail price of 


that drug with the words "retail price not to exceed" 
preceding it. - 

10.7 No dealer shall'sell any drug to any person at a price 
exceeding the maximum retail price indicated on the label of 
the container or pack thereof. 

10.8 No dealer shall sell loose quantities of any drug 
dtawn from a container of such a drug at a price which 
opt the pro rata price of the drug plus five per cent 
thereo 

10.9 In order to make a limited number of essential drugs 
easily accessible to the-poorer sections of the population, 
the Government may fix a lower mark-up for these compared 
to the other drugs. For the purpose of this article, the 


‚ limited number- of essential drugs refer to those which are 


so defined and listed by a competent health authority (for 
examples, Formulary Committee). 

10.10 The Government may oblige an importer or manu- 
facturer to allocate a minimum percentage' of his total 
annual turnover to import or locally manufacture (whichever 
is applicable) essential drugs described in Article 10.9. 

0.11 The Government may oblige a retail distributor to 
carry always a sufficient inventory of essential drugs referred 
to in Article 10.9, 

. 10.12 A retail dealer shall maintain a list of all drugs 
available with him and their prices; this list should be easily 
accessible to any person wishing to consult the same. 

10.13 No importer, wholesaler, or manufacturer shall 
withhold from-sale or refuse to .sell to a retail dealer any ` 


drug available to him without good and sufficient reasons. ү, 


10.14 No retail dealer shall withhold from sale or refuse 
tó sell any drug available to him/her to a customer wanting 
to purchase such a drug for which s/he hasa valid prescrip- 
tion or which is sold over the counter. 

10.15 An officer authorised by the Government may, with 
a view to securing compliance with this Article or to satisfy 
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himself/herself that tlie provisions of this Article have been 
complied with: (a) enter and.search any place; (b)seize any 
drug, along with containers, packages or coverings in which 
the drug is found, in respect of which s/he suspects that any 
provision of Article 10 has been, is being, or is about to be, 
contravened, ` 

10.16 When the Government, (but not a private trader) 


‘imports drugs and the landed cost of an imported drug is 


lower than the cost of production of a similar drug locally 
manufactured, the Government may purchase the total 
output from. ‘the local manufacturer after fixing the cost of 
production as described in Article 10:4 and allowing him a 
reasonable return on his investment and then fix a common 
pooled wholesale price for both the imported and the locally 
produced drug. е 


Form `1 : 


"(To be submitted in duplicate by àn importer, within: 
fourteen days of the import, for each imported consignment) 

1. Name of the company 

2. Address of Registered/Head Office/Factory if any 

‚3. Reference to permission given by the drug registration 

authority for import of the drug. | 

4. Name of the drug - ° 

5. Specifications of the drug 

6. Country from which the drug is imported 
t Quantity'imported (kg/ litres/tonnes, etc.) . 


. Cif. value in foreign currency / 
' á Total Per unit 
ee s | local local 
: currency currency 
a. Total c.i.f. paid in local 
currency — ing 
b. Customs duty paid — — 
с. Clearing charges with full 
details — — 


d. Landed cost (a+b+c) 


(Note: The figures given here should фе certified by a 
Practising Cost Accountant/Chartered neon) : 


Article 1 f . 
Pharmaceutical technology | тег 


The general provisions contained in the draft International: 
Code of Condyct on the Transfer of Technology being 
negotiated in UNCTAD shall apply to all technology 
transfer transactions in the pharmaceutical sector. 

Alternatively this Code could include the following pro- 
visions which are in the UNCTAD draft Code. 

11.1 The pharmaceutical technology transferred to a deve- 
loping country should be appropriate to the economic and 
social development objectives of that country. 


11.2 Upon request of the technology acquiring party the ` 


technology supplying party shall make arrangements, as far 
as possible, to unpackage the technology їп terms of’ 


· information concerning the various elements of the techno- 


logy to be transferred, such as that required for technical, 
institutional and financial evaluation of the offer. 

11.3 In a technology transfer agreement specific provisions 
should be made for the maximum use of locally available 
resources. 

‘11.4 Technology transfer agreements should not contain 
restrictive practices which adversely affect the economic and 
technological development of the acquiring country. These 
restrictive practices include, among others: grant back 
provisions; restrictions on research; restrictions om use of 
personnel; price fixing: restrictions on. adaptations; tying 
agreements; export restrictions; payments and other obliga- 
tions after expiration of industrial property rights; restric- 
tion after expiration of agreement; restrictions on the Scope, 
volume and capacity of production and field of activity; 
obligation to use trade marks; requirement of the acquiring 
party to provide equity capital. or to allow supplying party 
to participate in management; unlimited рг г unduly, long 
duration of transfer agreements; limitations upon the use of 


‘the imported technology. 


11.5 When negotiating, concluding and performing a. tech- 
nology transfer. agreement, the parties should. observe fair and 
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honest business practices which include among others: fair 
and reasonable terms and conditions; provision of all relevant 
information; access by the acquiring party during the period 
of the agreement to any improvements to the technology 
transferred under the agreement; the right to cease negotia- 
tions if, during the negotiations, either party determines that 
a satisfactory agreement ‘cannot be reached; the supplying 
party shall, to the extent feasible, provide the acquiring 
party, during the period of the agreement, with spare parts, 
accessories and raw materials produced by the supplying 


party for using the technology transferred, particularly where. 


alternative sources are unavailable; the technology suppliers’ 
guarantee that the technology meets the description contain- 
ed in the transfer agreement; the technology suppliers’ 
guarantee that the technology, if used in accordance with the 
description in the agreement, is suitable for the manufacture 
of goods as agreed upon by the parties and stipulated in the 
agreement; the supplying party shall provide adequate train- 
ing to the personnel óf the acquiring party or to the \person- 
nel designated by it, in the knowledge and operation 'of the 
technology transferred, on the terms stipulated in the agree- 
ment; the prices, charges or other considerations made for all 
elements involved in tlie transfer of technology transactions 
shall be distinctly specified for each item; where the acquir- 
ing party has no other alternative than to purchase goods 


- and/or services from the supplying party, or from any enter- 


prise designated by it, the prices for such inputs shall be fair 
and not higher than current world prices for goods or 
services of the same quality offered on comparable commer- 
cial terms and conditions; the supplying party shall be liable 
for the loss of, damage or injury to property or persons 
arising from the technology transferred or the goods 
produced by it, provided that the technology is used as 
specified in the agreement, or in the absence of such specifi- 
cation, in a technically correct, manner. | 

11.6 Patent protection should not be’ given’ {о pharma- 
ceutical products or processes. A | i 

If, however, some form of protection has to be given, only 
process patents should be granted and adequate safeguards 
aimed at ensuring satisfactory working of thé patented 
invention should be, provided. These safeguards would be 
to: (a) specify that importation does not constitute working 
of the patent; (b) provide for an. expeditious system of 
compulsory licensing; (c) use forfeiture of revocation of the 
patent on specific grounds; (d) shorten the duration of (the 
patent and use it to ensure satisfactory working of the paten- 
ted invention. ; 


Article 12 | 
Research and Development ; 


12.1 Since the national pharmaceutical industry in most 
developing countries is still in its formative stages, Govern- 
ments shall enter the area of research and development by 
setting up special research and development institutions and 
linking their activities to production and innovation. 

12.2 Pharmaceutical manufacturers, if they are not 
engaged in research and development activities themselves, 
and’ pharmaceutical 
percentage of their 
ment. This money may 
research institutions. 

12.3 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders may be 
allowed tax relief on their contributions to research and 
development. "nm VU 

12.4 The governments shall, in view of the requisite man- 
power and facilities, the small volume of total research effort, 
and the low research capability in most developing countries, 
set up appropriate. organisations to define the priorities and 
problems needing research and coordináte the entire research 
activities between tbe specialised institutions set up by the 


total turnover for research.and develop- 
be credited to state-sponsored 


' Government, universities, and institutes of technology. 


Article 13 
Implementation and monitoring 

13.1 Countries which have accepted the Code should take 
appropriate steps at the national level to meet their commit- 
ment to the Code, including the adoption of national legis- 
lation, regulations or other suitable measures. National 
policies and measures, including laws and regulations, which 
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importers,’ shall. set aside: an agreed ' 


are adopted to give effect to the principles and aims of the 
Code should be publicly stated, and should apply on the 
same basis to all those involved in the manufacture and 
marketing of pharmaceutical products. 


13.2 WHO and UNCTAD shall, on request, provide 
technical support to countries preparing national legislation 
or regulation or taking other appropriate measures in imple- 
mentation and furtherance ofthe principles and aims of this 

ode. : i | 


.13.3 Monitoring the application of this Code lies with 
the governments ofthe countries acting individually and 
together with WHO and UNCTAD. Pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and traders, appropriate non-governmental organi- 
sations, professional groups and consumer organisations 
should collaborate with governments to this end. : 


13.4 Independently of any other measures taken for 
implementation of this Code, pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and traders should regard themselves as responsible for 
monitoring their marketing practices, according to the 
principles and aims of this Code and for taking steps to 
ensure that their conduct at every level conforms to them. 

13.5 Non-governmental organisations, professional groups, 
consumer organisations and individuals concerned should 
also undertake to draw to the attention of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and traders activities which are incompatible 


with the principles and aims of this Code, so that they can. 


take appropriate action. The appropriate government autho- 
rity should also be informed. oe 
13.6 Pharmaceutical manufacturers and traders should 
appraise each member of their marketing personnel of the 
principles and aims of this Code and of their responsibilities 
under it. ч ; 
13.7 WHO and UNCTAD should provide fora for con- 
sultations, discussions and exchange of views between coun- 
tries on matters related to this Code, in particular to its 
application and greater harmonisation and the experience 
gained in its operations, | 


Article 14 


Review procedure 


WHO and UNCTAD shall submit a report in four years 
to the World Health Assembly and the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, reviewing all the aspects 
of the Code with proposals for the improvement and further 
development ef the Code.@ 
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NONALIGNMENT | 
i, Yugoslavia's Role: - 
Past and Present 


MILIAN KOMATINA 


Y voosrav s role in building. up nonalignment 
as a doctrine and in practice, is a complex one, 
-showing great variety and diverse stratification. Any 
kind of summing. up would, without exaggeration, 
lead to the conclusion that the development of non- 
alignment in certain of its essential aspects is inextri- 
cably linked to the actiohs of Yugoslavia and above 
all of President Tito. ^ 

Yugoslavia’ s greatest contribution to nonalign- 
ment is certainly the orientation of the Yugoslav 
revolution -as' a free, independent and active force 


in thestruggle for equitable democratic relations . 


among all countries, social forces and political 
movements, ‘which increasingly acquired not only 
regional but worldwide proportions both in content 


and from geographical aspect. Nonalignment never . 


was a temporary status for Yogoslavia; nor was it 
'an orientation of opportunity, but a long-term 
strategic option, capacitating the Yugoslav revolu- 


tionary movement for a. decisive battle for free. 


social and national development in an area which 
always was, and is still no less today, the target of 
the great powers' efforts to incorporate it into their 
respective spheres of interest. The ideological com- 
pleténess and practical consistency of this option 
made it possible for Yugoslavia to make an invalu- 
able and boundless contribution to opening up the 
universal strategic prospects of nonalignment, recog- 
nising that it is possible for countries with such 
widely differing positions within the.international 
community and such differing social systems to act 
in concert in translating into reality a new system 
of international relations, within which peace, 
progress and development would become accessible 
to all states and nations regardless of size, develop- 
ment level and social system. 

Yugoslavia’ s role and commitment, evident most 
of all in President Tito's direct participation in the 
conception and development of nonalignment as 
a doctrine and practice in international relations, 
have been uninterrupted since the very inception of 
nonalignment, continuing with unabated intensity of 
action. If one were to seek and point up the most 
important aspects ofthis role, one would have to 
emphasise Yugoslavia's contribution to vesting non- 
alignment with a universal character as a political 
doctrine, as well as to attaining the utmost degree 


of internationalist solidarity and loyalty to the. 





This contribution is by the Yugoslav Ambassador at the 
United Nations. = t 
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` humanistic ideals of freedom and- independence, 


self-reliance and full responsibility tọ one’s own 
people, in the quest for new solutions to complex 
social problems, in the struggle for equitable rela- 


. tions among all states and the right of all nations to 


peace and social progress. All this has constantly 
been confirmed in action, from, 1937 onwards, the 
year which marked the fundamental revolutionary 


. option of Yugoslavia and which has continued right ' 


up to the present constitutional times, following the 


“road along which the.united party was, formed, 
through the victorious uprising, self-management, 


independence, and nonalignment with which Yugos- 


Јауіа is directly participating in international rela- 


tions оп а footing of equality. 

President. Tito's personal contribution, both at 
the, beginning and during the development of non- 
aligned policy, is reflected first and’ foremost in 
his daring vision which, at a time when the world 
was totally divided by military-political alliances 
and economic inequality, built up a unique system 
of inter-dependence; it is likewise reflected in his 
revolutionary realism which based:the development 
of his own people and the entire international com- 
munity on the conviction that true changes were 
possible; it is reflected in his lasting commitment 
in attaining the aims. of nonalignment, bearing in 
mind the connection between immediate and re- 
moter tasks; it is reflected in his wisdom as a states- 
nian which, during decisive moments of post-war 
development in the world, realised the best way of 
action not only in rejecting the existing system, but 
in the, form of positive programmes aimed at peace 
and international cooperation. 

The constant reassertion of nonalignment as the 


“most acceptable platform in the light of circumstan- 


ces of increasing complexity and delicacy; active 
support to national liberation struggles; Tito’s 
contribution to drawing up the first: documents 
in the history of nonalignment; the character of 
Yugoslavia's relations with the nonaligned and de- 
veloping countries; the initiative to convene the 
Belgrade Conference and constant sponsoring of 
action during the times when there were temporary 
lags and vacillations — all these were the funda- 
mental programmes and motive force of President 


. Tito's missions throughout the world. In all these 


actions. Tito was the hub of efforts mobilising, co-. 
ordinating, encouraging new ideas and initiatives 
and seeking.answers to new questions. Tito's perso- 
nal contribution to preparing for all the nonaligned 
countries’ Summit Conferences was always in .line 
with the elaboration of the conception of the inter- 
national role of nonalignment under the changing 
circumstances and the former's dynamic action. 
This lent special incentive to the evolution of non- 
alignment into a world policy, its: becoming a 
universal movement linking up all the dynamic 
forces of liberation and the progressive development 
of international relations into a farflung front, to 
its acquisition of fresh experiences and fresh know- 
ledge and its capacitation for resistance in the 
context of post-war structures and powerful outside 
pressures and internal dilemmas. 

‘For Yugoslavia, nonalignment and her nm 
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option for the policy of independence and equality 
Stand for an active share in the struggle for new 
international relations, the main objective of which 
is a lasting and indivisible peace. Nonalignment has 
never identified itself with neutrality and passivity, 
it has always stood for uninterrupted efforts sub- 
stantially to change the existing relations of in- 
equality. The struggle: against the blocs did not 
mean opposition to the great powers because they, 
were great, but a struggle against bloc division as 
a danger to the free social, economic and- national 
development of nations, to peace and equitable co- 

operation among states. This option was not aimed: 
at equalising’ the social and historical role. of the. 
blocs or equidistance towards them, it was a strug- 
gle against and denunciation of all the vehicles ‘of 
imperialism and hegemonistic practice, which means. 
support to all actions for the democratisation of 
international relations. 

As Yugoslavia sees it, peaceful and active co- 
existence means striving without interruption to 
create a new system of international relations based 
on voluntarily assumed obligations and a new sys- 

.tem of bonds among all countries regardless of 
social relations, development level, or size. It never 
was conceived as.a state without war and preserv-. 
ing any kind of social and international status quo, 


but as action towards emancipation of the enslaved ` 


and exploited nations and striving to resolve crucial 
international problems. For this reason in Yugoslav 
theory and practice, nonalignment has always been 
identified with support to national liberation move- 
ments, the struggle for independence, self-determi- 


nation, the free choice of internal development 


roads, the resolution of economic development 
problems, as one of the main issues of international 
relations, within the framework of -establishing the 
new: international order as the only possible frame- 
work. In this light nonalignment reflects the inte- 
rests: of all countries in a subordinated position or 
which are threatened by subordination. All these 


views of President Tito’s are inherent in the doctrine ` 


of nonalignment whose universal and global mes- 
sage Һе himself summed up in the words ' “conscience 
of mankind". 
Yugoslavia has always been striving to: link up 
all democratic progressive and liberation forces in 
the world in а broadbased front, but she has like- 
wise always been striving for nonalignment to ope- 
rate as an independent political factor and rejected 
all attempts to transform it into,the reserve of any 
policy of spheres of interest and domination. Yugos- 
lavia has contributed on-many occasions to the 
. development of nonaligned policy.as an action and 
as a movement: 
The emergence of the ramified, multifaceted acti- 
vities of the nonaligned countries, their mutual 
cooperation, actually coincided with President 


Tito's first trips to the countries of Asia-and Africa, , 


. his meetings with Nehru, Nasser, Nkrumah, Sukarno, 

Bandaranaike and other statesmen. His meeting on 

Brioni with Nehru and Nasser in June 1956 marked 

the beginning of the universality of nonalignment 

not only in the geographical but also in the poli- 

tical sense. The Brioni document is the first docu- 
) 
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ment in the history of nonalignment as a global 
international movement. At the XV session of the 
UN General Assembly the Presidents of Yugoslavia, 


` Egypt, Ghana and Indonesia and the Prime Minis- . 


ter of India called upon the great powers to resume 
the talks they Һай interrupted. One year later, the | 
First Conference of Nonaligned Countries was held 
in Belgrade, sponsored by Tito and Yugoslavia, 
and this marks the date when the. nonaligned coun- 
tries began to emerge in organised form. within 
their movement which has been and still is growing 
steadily. Between the Cairo Summit and the Third 
Conference in Lusaka when there was a stagnation 
in action, President Tito was the source of indispen- 
sible impulses, while the tripartite meeting with the. 
President of Egypt and the Prime Minister of India 
in New Delhi marked ascendency over the so-called 
Crisis in continuity, and answers were given to the 


“role of nonalignment under conditions of detente 


and resistance to the powerful pressures brought.ío 
bear on it. In 1969 the representatives of the. non- 
aligned countries convened in Belgrade at a соп- : 
sultative meeting,’ and paved the way for the : 
convention of the Lusaka Conference one year later. 
.President' Tito's appeals for unity always met 
with special response as did his-call to set aside 
bilateral disputes. -Tito’s stand on the expansion of 
the nonaligned movement acquired the character of 


^a strategic guideline for strengthening this policy's 


influence and expanding the zone of independence 
in the world. Presideht Tito's historic merit lies in' 
his revolutionary vision that nonaligüment could. 
become one of the factors influencing international 
relations, if operating from a platform in keeping 
with the interests of the broader international com- 
munity, regardless-of the fact that it possesses. no |" 
military power, no economic power, no technological 
knowledge. Therefore Tito always insisted on the 
unity of the nonalignéd countries as a precondi- 
tion for realising their strategic role in the.world. 
Even today Tito's guidelines’ are indispensible 
when pressure is brought to bear on the nonaligned, 
when problems crop up due to mutual conflicts and 
ideological polarisation, when the economic position 
of the developing countries is steadily aggravating, 
when problems are looming in the interpretation 
of criteria and consensus, and when the battle is 
being waged for the democratisation of relations 
within'the movement. In brief, when it is a case of 
creating conditions:for an even more dynamic and 
constructive rule for the policy and movement, for 
its - independent and anti-bloc character, not by . 
“purging” the countries which have voluntarily ог. 
involuntarily become part оѓ  military-political. 
alliances and blocks, but by creating conditions such , 
as will make it possible for these countries to adopt 
a nonaligned conduct, when the movement is being 
divided кещп to the determination of “pro- 
gressivity"" “non: progressivity” of the various 


' countries based on bloc criteria; when it is a case 


of defending the right to self-determination, against: 
exporting revolution ара , counter-revolution by 
means of armed intervention and an. enhanced 
arsenal of interference in interna] affairs and pres- 
sures.[ ] х be cuf à 
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- Misbehaviour > 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


APPARENTLY the police think 
that prostitution is the only 
condition in which women can 
work together. For they labelled 
a small autonomous womens 
resource centre ‘Saheli’ a ‘brothel’ 
for no other reason than the fact 
that a number of women can be 
seen working together in it. - 
The incident shatters the myth 
of the f 
elite, safe and secure from police 
harassment. It is.a sadly eloquent 
testimony to the fact that class, 
caste and creed notwithstanding, 


inscrutable resourceful . 


all women are second-class citi- . 


- gens in this country. If the police 


could do what they did at 10, 
Nizamuddin East, on December 
28, 1982, there is no knowing 
what they can do to groups in 
smaller townships and rural 
areas, and groups which are less 
well connected than the one in 
question. The, nature of- the 
terror 


the legal toughs is unimaginable. 
We ‘already. have the case, of 
Madhu in Agra, who had to 
undergo all indignities and tor- 
tures short of rape. 

It also -brings into focus .the 
attitudes of the police towards 
small service groups. On what 
grounds did the police accuse 
Saheli of ‘abduction’, 'kidnap- 
ping’ and ‘running a brothel’? 
The tendency of the. police to 
resort to abusive language and 
accuse at will is taken so much 
for-granted that they no longer 
look to us'as defamation and 
infliction of mental torture. Every 
detail of the shameful incident 
which once again holds up our 
police to ridicule has by now 
come out in the press and has 
been condemned unanimously by 
all women’s groups, civil liber- 


ties organisations, and other citi- 
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those people undergo, 
- hunted down by the muscular 
toughs, the financial toughs and. 


zens. On a. verbal complaint 
made by two men to the 
Nizamuddin police —. по written 


complaint was made, before the' 


harassment of women: volunteers 
began, and the attention of the 
Lt-Governor has been duly drawn 
to this fact in a memorandum 
submitted to him by Saheli. The 
police barged into the. Saheli 
office and tried to confiscate their 
confidential papers saying that 
there was “по need for a warrant 
— the police have the right to 


_ take anything.” \ 


They behaved in a .blatantly 
illegal fashion. They tried to look 
into confidential files without an 
appropriate search order, insisted 
that the volunteers come to the 
police station, without police- 


. women and till then without even 


a written complaint. Later, when 
the women went to register a 
case of trespass, manhandling 


and theft against the two men, ` 


they were prevented. from lodg- 
ingan FIR for three hours, by 
the simple device of not giving, 
them paper to do so. A reporter 
who had gone there to, investi- 
gate, had to spend 45 minutes 
in ‘the lock-up and when the 
Saheli volunteer accompanying 
him tried to intervene, the SHO, 
O.P. Yadav, askéd S.I. Chetan 


. Das to ring for women police : 


and shouted that he (Yadav) did 


: not need any proof to arrést — 


hé would show them what the 
powers of the police were. 
Earlier the two men, who 
started the trouble, had come 
asking for their sister's address, 
which the two.Saheli volunteers, 
Gita and Savita, were not in a 
position to divulge. Their sister 
had left home of her own free 
will. She is a graduate, a working 
girl capable. of reasoning out 
things for herself, and as an 


. adult she has the right to live 


wherever she wishes to. The men 


pushed around Savita and Gita, · 


snatched away the register. they 
were working on as also some 
papers, and fled to the. police. 
Before-the volunteers could think 
out their next move the two men 
were back with the police. н  .. 
: SHO Yadav: and S.I. Chetan 
Das began questioning the girls 
about their persona] background 
in front of the two men, called 
them -names, accused them of 


+ 


abducting and kidnapping girls 
and running a brothel. 
.In.spite of assurances by Saheli 
that they would cooperate fully 
-with the police, the police con- 
tinued to harass them. Incensed 
women demonstrated against the 
‘gross misconduct’ of the police 
on December 30. The police 
encircled twentyfour women with 
arope, and under God knows 
which law declared them arrested 
on charges óf disrupting the ~ 
work of the police. The right of 
the police to terrorise volunteers 
and disrupt the working of a 
' voluntary group would seem to 


‚ be unquestionable. The incident, 


the first of its kind in the Capital 
(and the second in the country 
— the first incident of harass- 
ment of small groups by the 
police occurred iñ Agra when 
Madhu, a Vahini activist, was 


arrested and tortured for having 


rescued a prostitute) involves two 
very important media—the press 
and the small women's group 
rendering a very essential service 
to battered women. 
With the increase in violence 
against women inside and out- 
side the home, more and more 
such sérvice groups are bound to 
come up. They are.an effective 
deterrent to the rising crimes . 
.against women — and is it in- 
appropriate to expect the police, 
asan institution entrusted with 
the maintenance of law and 
order, to cooperate with such , 
organisations? The recent history ` 
of police behaviour shows only 
fools could have such hopes. 
Saheli has asked for a public 
apology from the police. The 
demand has been endorsed by зо. 
many other organisations that 
there is not space enough to list: 
all of them. A magisterial enquiry 
has been ordered into the inci- 
dent: An independent women’s 
committee will also go into it. It 
is very important for Saheli and 
all concerned not to settle for' 
. less than the.public apology they 
have demanded, for here in ques- 
tion is not just the right of. one 
group to work in peace, but the 
wider and larger question of the, 


_ interests of all such groups 


emerging throughout the coun- 
„Ату. Suspensions and transfers, 
we know, have served no definite 
purpose іп the past.[L] -~ 
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Black Money Menace 
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THE BLACK ECONOMY IN INDIA; 
by Kamal Nayan Kabra; Chanakya 
Publications; 1982; pp. xi + 189; Rs 80. 


Since the publication of the Wanchoo 

Committee Report, ‘black money’, 
‘parallel economy’ ‘and ‘unaccounted 
incomes and wealth’ have been a 
matter of continuous discussion, at 
both political and economic levels, and 
at academic as well as popular gather- 


ings. The Government has been “show- , 
* its awareness ofthe problem and' 


ing’ 

“reiterating” its commitment to , eradi- 
cate it, yet.not only does the- menace 
of black money remain but it goes on 
assuming bigger and bigger propor- 
tions, posing grave dangers to the 
country's economy, polity and social- 
cultural life. 

It is surprising that. no serious and 
comprehensive study of the problem is 
available since the Wanchoo Com- 
mittee Report and the famous note of 
dissent appended to it by the noted 
economist Dr. Rangnekar. Whateyer 
articles and papers are available are 
speculative in nature; they concentrate 
mainly on estimating the extent. of 


black incomes and the annual rate of | 


the accretion, to them. These. exercises 
remain, by and large, futile because 
there is no clarity about the nature of 
the problem and concepts remain 
vague and ambiguous. 

' The greatest merit of Kabra’ s book 
is that it does not join inthe game of 
speculation, and does not present 
another guesstimate. It tries to clarify 
the problem and examine the various 
concepts such as black money, parallel 
economy, unaccounted wealth, and 
explore the connections and inter- 
actions between the white and the 
black economies. 

The problem of black economy does 
not exist only in India or developing 

* countries but is there throughout the - 
‘capitalist world. But in the developed 
capitalist countries, its proportion is 
not so large as to pose any big danger. 

Kabra has divided the black incomes 
into three main parts, namely, simple, 
compound, and political-administra- 
tive simple ones. The simple ones 
“originate in legitimate economic acti- 
vities. ... But tax-evasion on these 
incomes and deals deprives them of 
further legitimacy. Evasion of many 
other taxes also produces similar re- 
sult.” The compound black incomes 
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“arise from illegitimate economic acti- 


vities like black-marketing (that is, 
selling goods at higher than controlled 
or legai prices) and other economic 
offences like adùlteration, smuggling, 
„Operation of-illegally installed capaci- 
ties, running underground factories, 

/ setting up ‘ghost factories’ and dispos- 
ing of. scarce, high-premium inputs, 
whether imported or indigenously pro- 
cured, at ‘black’ prices, taking fake 
registrations under sales tax and eating 
up of tax-revenue so collected, inferior: 
low-cost construction iby ‘contractors, 
under and/or ‘over-invoicing for raw- 
materials, capital goods, other inputs 
and finished goods, etc.” 

In fact the third' category is a variant 
of compound black incomes and_“‘ari- 
ses from the’ interaction of economic 
and political spheres’’. Politicians and 
those who wield power in the bureau- 
cratic set-up ‘are propitiated to get 
their favours either to circumvent and 
bypass rules and regulations or.cut the 
delays involved in decision-making. 
Here one thing is missing: Perhaps a 
few lines would have made the descrip- 


tion of -the third category more com- - 


plete. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge- that foreign money has been 
flowing in this country to influence the 
political decision-making process. It is 
an open secret that whenever there 
was election or agitation in some part 
` of this country or the other in the past 
the ‘ “expenses” of a particular Western 


country's embassy in India soared,and , 


withdrawals from е rupee funds at 
its disposal increased substantially. 
Did not a significant part flow to 


*favourite parties and politicians"? ` 


In many developing countries this has 
been happening. 

Kabra has dwelt on the various uses 
of black incomes and their impact on 


‚ the working of. economic and social. 


' life. They give impetus to conspicuous 
consumption and’ “tilt the balance 
against material production to non- 
material production" and “the bias 
against mass consumption goods and 
inessential services fostered by black 
incomes: is specifically reflected in the 
building and construction sector in.a 
particularly sharp: manner." The' pre- 
ference for real estate to invest them 
Bets strengthened because it is not 
difficult to understate the value and 
_ keep the earnings 'safe. This leads to 
skyrocketing prices and rents of landed. 
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and house property, especially in urban 
areas. 

All these have far-reaching results 
for the working of the economy, Inves- ` 
tibleresources flow in thosé areas of 
production where there is a prospect 
ofearning high profits in view of the 
strong demand. Thus production 
becomes elite-oriented. While colour 
TV sets and fashionable clothes are 
produced, the production of coarse 
and medium varieties of cloth is 
neglected. 

:Kabra has critically iéviewed ` the 
various policies adopted and pursued. 
from the earliest days of Indian: plan- 
ningto the recent Bearer Bonds. He 
comes to the conclusion that “‘an effec- 
tive policy-package capable of effec- 
tively cleaning the economy of its 
black component is yet to be devised 
and implemented." ^ 

He looks into: the causes of the 


- failure of different policy measures and 


also examines various -proposals such 
as reducing drastically, the rates of 
taxation and doing away with controls 
and regulations, but he rejects them, 
He has presented his own set of 
measures; the ‘efficacy and suitability. 
of some of them may be controversial. 
For example, he says that if the taxa- 
tion“authorities say that there is solid 
evidence of tax evasion by a particular 
person or company, Ministers should 
not have powers to stop searches. Here 
Kabra assumes that the taxation autho- 
rities are ‘objective’ in their judgment 
but Ministers are. invariably corrupt. 
This position is not tenable. Similarly, 
he pins great faith on the proposed 
real estate corporation, The ‘question 
is: who will operate it? Obviously, 
bureaucrats and politicians and, accor- 
ding to-Kabra himself, they are not 


: immune to temptation of various kinds: 
‚ Money, jobs after retirement, jobs. for 


their near aud dear ones, and so оп. E 

"The reality of the situation is, that 
the black 'économy cannot be ‘done 
away'with nor can the accretion to it 
be substantially curtailed, unless the 
Left and democratic” inovements stand 
up to fight it and on the basis of a 
comprehensive economic programme. 
The extension of public ownership, by 
nationalisation, of means of production 


.and the state takeover of wholesale 


domestic and foreign. trade can goa 
long .way. Trade unions іп banking, 
trade and production who have failed 
to play their role in the fight against 
this menace must stand up. To give 
one example, if they look beyond’ their 


**économism" and see that goods. are: ~ 
not taken out of the backdoor of 


factories to evade excise düties and 

bank employees similarly try to keep - 
an eye on shady transactions while Left 

and democratic political parties fight 

from outside, the problem can be 

tackled toa large, extent. Since these’ 
аге difficult and strenuous tasks, no-' 
body is bothered. Is not speech-making 

a less arduous job? 

All these criticisms do not diminish 
the value of Kabra's contribution 
which needs to be read to clarify the 
mist enveloping black money, 
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Law as Instrument ‘of Change 


EN. BHAGWATI S e %4 


AM usd that if we want. to bak about 
change in the social and economic structures that - 
are responsible for poverty and ignorance, it is 
essential to activate non-political Social, action 
_groups and to operate through them. 

We have set up a legal service programme at the 
official level in large parts of the country, but I am 
not at all sure whether it will succeed, in measurable 


* distance of.time, in bringing about any radical 


changes in the socio-economic structures and reach- 
ing socialjustice to the large masses of our people 
because, barring one solitary exception, the official 
organisations are all manned by persons appointed 
by-the State Governments, and I cannot say that im 
allcases the- right appointments have been made. 
Moreover, these official organisations have no auto- 


, nomy in the matter of expenditure even within their 
.. ‘own budgetary allocation and for most of the items . 


of expenditure they have to go for the sanction of the: 
State; Government which naturally takes” time and 
holds up implementation of the legal service pro- 
gramme. 

The traditional legal service programme, which 
consists of providing legal assistance, to the poor 
seeking judicial redress for the legal injury.caused 
to them, is not adequate to meet the specific needs 
and the peculiar problems of the poor in our coun- 
try. The success of the traditional Jegal service pro- 


gramme depends upon at least two factors: (1) the. 


person affected should be able to realise that the 
"problem -he faces is a legal problem and thata 
lawyer can help him, and (2) he must know where 
he can get such legal: help. These two preconditions’ 
are markedly absent in our country And their 
absence would render any traditional legal service 
programme ineffective and deprive it of meaning 
and utility. 
Unfortunately our society is still a status-oriented 
: caste-riddén society with marked inequalities among 
the different strata of society. These social inequali- 
ties interact with economic inequalities, and in the 


77 process, each strengthens the other. - Thé result is 


\ that the element of assertiveness on the part of the 
poor which, apart from awareness, is another 
. requirement of a successful litigation-oriented legal 
service programme, is largely absent. - There are 
also psychological and sociological barriers between 
the.poor people and the lawyers who generally 
come from the upper strata of society or at least 


' 


Share the middle class approaches and attitudes, 


with the result that а poor man generally finds a 









This contribution is the text, slightly abridged, of the 
speech delivered by! Justice P.N. Bhagwati of the Supreme 
Court at the inaugural function of the International Work- 
shop on “Effective Uses of Law by Social Action Groups” 
held at Ahmedabad from December 29, 1982, to January 

3, 1983. The Workshop was held under the auspices of the 
Consumer Education and Research Centre, Ahmedabad. 
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Soyer rather remote. The poor may prefer to 
‘court exploitation to by-pass exposure to an 
unfamiliar milieu. Evenif a poor man is con- 
scious and assertive, he may ‘still be afraid of social 
and economic reprisals from his opponent who 
usually comes from a dominant or powerful section 
of the community. Thisis especially, true of our 
rural society where community life is still tradi- 


‘tional, where paternalism and not equalitarianism is 


the dominant attitude, where a poor man is either 
your dependent or your-enemy, but never an inde- 
pendent, conscious and assertive individual. 
over,. the traditional legal service programme is 
highly expensive and burdensome and it would 
almost certainly suffer not only on account of 
paucity of lawyers but also on account of. their 
indifference and lack of enthusiastic cooperation. . 
Moreover, the traditional legal service programme 
can function effectively only if there is real legal . 
equality and that in turn presupposes relative social. 
and economic equality. Unfortunately i In our coun- 
try legal equality is, to a large extent only formal 
because of extreme social and economic inequali- 
ties. There is no real legal equality at all and hence 
the very foundation on which the traditional legal 
service programme can function effectively is lack- 
ing. Furthermore, ‘the traditional legal service 
programme is actor and not structure .oriented. It 
assumes that the law is just and that injustice 
results from violation of the law. It fails to realise 
that violation of human rights of the poor is caused 
mostly by unjust, social and economic structures. 
The result is that the legal-aid lawyer sees his func- 
tion simply as vindicating or upholding the law and 
not changing the law or society which according to 
him is a task that properly belongs to the legislator, 
The traditional legal service programme cannot 


_therefore attack the problem of poverty and bring 


about developmental change. ` 
The ‘traditional legal service programme also 
suffers from the vice’ of passive acceptance of the 
fact of poverty and consequent total absence of, or 
at best inadequate, socio-economic analysis of the 
nature of poverty and its concomitant injustices. 
It looks upon the poor as simply traditional clients 
“without money, accepts a static view of the law and 
regards Jaw asa given ictum which the lawyer 
has to accept and upon ‘which he has to work, 
regards the poor as beneficiaries under the pro- 
gramme. rather than as participants in it and is 
confined in its operation to problems of corrective 
justice ‘and is blind to the problems of distributive 
justice, and it cannot therefore be effective in bring- 
ing about real change in the life conditions of the 
deprived and vulnerable sections of the community. 
What we really need is a legal service programme 
which is designed to change instead of merely up- 
hold’ existing law and social structures and parti- · 
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.and benefits of development. 


cularly the distribution of power within society, 
because these are the factors which effectively 
prevent the poor from fully sharing in the processes 
Poverty is-the result 
ofour socio-economic institutions, and since law 
plays а vital part in creating, preservirg and pro- 
tecting these institutions and facilitating their acti- 
vities, any .legal service programme which merely. 
seeks to help the poor in individual cases within the 
existing framework of the legal: system and which 
does not aim at restructuring the society and recon- 


' structing its socio-economic institutions with.a view 
to eliminating the causes which preserve and perpe- - 


tuate poverty, involves only a symptomatic -treat- 
ment of the disease of poverty and cannot by its 


very nature be- adequate to combat poverty and ^ 


make the poor effective participants in the develop- 
mental process. 

The poor are unable on account of their poverty 
to participate effectively in the political process at 
various levels, and the direct consequence of this is 
that though legislasion presumàbly intended for their 
benefit is. passed: by; the legislatures, it is/often 
hedged in by qualifications and exceptions which 
help the vested interests and the exploiting class and 


does not go far enough’ to’ meet the needs of the ` 


poor and, if I may say so bluntly, it is willing to 
strike but afraid-to wound the powerful sections of 


the community. Even where there is well-drafted' 


comprehensive legislation, such as the Contract 
Labour (Regulation and Abolition) ` Act, the Bonded 
Labour System (Abolition) Act and the Inter-State 
Migrant Workmen (Regulation and Condition of 
Service) Act, it is often not properly and effectively 


implemented in the interest of the poor and dis- . 


advantaged persons for whose benefit it is enacted. 
Much of the socio-economic ; legislation passed by 
the legislatures has, remained a paper „tiger without’ 
teeth and claws. Even -the benefits of various social 


‚апа economic rescue programmes initiated by the 
‚ Central and State Governments through administr- 


ative measures have not effectively’ reached the poor 
and weakersections of the community. Of course 
when I say this, Г do not wish to suggest fora 
moment that all legislative and administrative 


'- resource programmes have failed: of their purpose 


on account of ‘lack of proper implementation : but 
quite a few of these measures have not been effective- 


` ly implemented' in some parts of the country, and 


even where they are implemented, the benefits have 
been confined to. the upper crust of the weaker 


sections and they have not reached, the. lowliest ' 


amongst the low and the weakest amongst the weak. 
The poor have been worsted in their encounters 
with the dominant sections not: only. in the courts 
but also before public authorities; ‘they have often 
failed to get a fair.deal even from the police author- 
ities, for instances, are not unknown where com- 
plaints by Harijans, Adivasis and landless peasants 
against persons belonging to higher castes and’ rich. 
and powerful landlords or contractors are not regis- 
tered by the police and the poor have to continué to, 
suffer injustice silently and helplessly. The poor have 
came to look upon Jaw as an enemy rather than as a 


. friend, because it is always taking something away 
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from them rather than giving anything to them.' 


They find that the law is unjust and is heavily: weight- 


-ed against them and they have lost all faith in the 
capacity of the law to help them to change their life . 


conditions. ` 
Since the poor are the victims ofan únjust social 


and economic structure, it is not going to help them. ~ 


very much to have a legal service programme which 7 


. works within the existing framework of the law. It 
‘is necessary to have a dynamic and effective legal . 


service programme which would:extend the problem 
identification and legal assertion horizon of the 
poor, develop new areas of problem ideritification, a 


' new style of approach to the law and redirect: the 


nature of the demand for legal Services So that the 
poor would be able to see law as an instrument of 
social change and economic restructuring. Through-: 
out history, barring the case of India of Gandhi, the 
road to significant socio-economic, change has been 
strewn with death.and destruction. It has always been 
a pitched battle between the disadvantaged and the 
privileged, the powerless and the powerful. But 
we have to bring about socio-economic change and 
build a new socio-economic order where everyone in 
the country would be equal participant in the fruits 
of freedom and development through the. process of 
law, and it is therefore vital that our social action 
groups should free themselves from the shackles of 
outdated assumptions about law and poverty, face 


. the challenge of réality and bring a fresh outlook and 


original unconventional thinking to bear on the. 
subjèct and adopt a comprehensive legal service pro- 
gramme which should bé bold in its approach, 
ambitious in its desiga and radical in its strategy. 
Our social action groups have therefore to evolve 
a strategy directed towards bringing about change 
in the social and economic siructures which . are 
responsible йог. the creation and perpetuation of 


‘poverty and denial of justice to the large. masses of 


people., First and foremost, it is necessary to make 
socio- legal investigations for identifying what are , 
the injustices from which the deprived. апа vulnera- 
ble sections of the community suffer within the 
geographical area of their operation, what.are the: 
deprivations of basic human rights suffered by them 
and what are the social and, economic entitlements, 
whether under legislative or administrative measures, 


` which do not reach them. . The social action groups 


should also ascertain by socio-economic surveys 
whether there are any detrimental effects. on tlie 
poor of tlie policies and programmes of ће Govern- 
ment as also whether there are any inconsistencies 
between its policies and actuations on the one hand, 
and the aims and the’principles it professes on, the 
other. ‘Through these socio-legal investigations, 
these groups can bring the inadequacies’ in law- 
making as also in law-implementation to the notice 


. of the Government with a-view to persuading, if hot 
` .pressurising, 


the Government to take appropriate 
remedial neasures, and in any event, the exposure of 


‚ these inadequacies is'bound to alert the. Government 


to take necessary steps for removing the same. 
Basically, in a democracy, men in Government 

are accountable to the people to whom they have to 

turn every five years for a vote, and appeals to their 
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'éonsclence by exposure of the inadequacies cannot 
ordinarily fail to activate them. If the Government 
or the bureaucratic machine does not respond to the 
exposure of inadequacies by taking adequate reme- 
dial steps, the social action: groups can then resort 
to the judicial process for vindicating the rights of 
the poor and ensuring to them their social and, 
féconomic entitlements. Now the doors of the courts 
"have been thrown open by the latest judgement of 


the Supreme Court in the Judges Appointment and . 


Transfer Case and the narrow doctrine of locus 

standi which inhibited enforcement of the rights of 

the vulnerable sections and operated to deny social 

justice to them, has been ripped through by a stroke 

of creative statesmanship. It has been laid: down in 

this judgment that where legal injury is caused or- 
legal wrong is done to a person or class of persons 

who by reason of poverty or disability or socially or 

economically disadvantaged position cannot. 
approach the court for judicial redress, any member 

of the public,acting bona fide can bring an action 

in court seeking judicial redress for the legal injury 
caused or the legal wrong. done to such person or 

, Class of persons. Social action groups can therefore 
now take initiative and bring the problems of -the 

poor before the court by taking advantage of this 

expanded doctrine of locus standi if they find that. 
administratively, there is no response and depriva- 
tion and exploitation remain unredressed. 

The second arm of the strategy to be adopted by 
Social action groups is education of the poor and 
the disadvantaged. Thé poor must be made aware 
of the rights and benefits conferred upon them by 
socio-economic legislation as also by administrative 
social and economic rescue programmes. They must 
be shown how these rights are often inadequate or 
inadequately enforced and the social action groups 
must search with them for the causes of these in- 
adequacies and together they must devise legal and 
social solutions. This process will produce a heigh- 
tened awareness in both the poor and. the social 
action groups. i Кр m 

Today the position is that the entire legal system 

has failed to inspire confidence in the poor because 
“the poor in their contest with the legal system have 
always been on the wrong side of the line. They 
have always come across'the “law for the poor" 
rather than “аҹ of the poor". The law is regarded 
by them as a negative and restraining force, some- 
thing deeply mysterious and forbidding and not a, 
positive and social device.. If we may quote’ Robert 


E 


. F. Kennedy: “To the poor man, ‘legal’ has become , 


a synonym'simply for technicalities and obstruction, 
"not for that which is to be respected. The poor man 
looks upon the law as an enemy, not as a friend. 
For him the law is always taking something away".. 
This attitude of the poor towards law is, to a consi- 


derable extent, due to their ignorance of law, their > 


lack of experience with the beneficial aspects of law ` 
and their consequent lack of use of it for the 
protection and furtherance of their own interests. 
This lack of confidence is highly dangerous: because 
.it would seriously impair the efficacy of the legal 
system and corrode the foundations of the rule of 
law. ` on 
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Legal awareness of the poor would, therefore, 


bring a further advantage of increasing the viabi-. 


lity and effectiveness of the legal system by creating 
confidence in the poor and enabling them .to make 
conscious use of law as an agent or instrument to 
further their interests. It is through awareness of 
their rights: and benefits that they will become 
strong and self-reliant. The social action groups 
must therefore undertake a massive programme of 
creating legal awareness amongst the poor. The 
programme should bs wholly functional and orien- 
ted towards solution of the legal problems of the 
poor. It must be so planned as.to develop a sense 
of group -identification in the poor. lt must be 
calculated to promote group consciousness, group 
dialogue and group action. The educational cam- 
paign must be aimed at advertising broader mean- 
ings of the actual or putative case load of the legal 


servive programme aimed at producing a political , 


‚ dialoges and not simply a technical dialogue about 
legal rights. : a 
In other words, the thrust of the educational cam- 


-paign ought to lend itself to political activity and. 


not simply reinforce a narrow conception of the legal - 


system. The emphasis should be characterised by a 
shift from the individual to the- group, from the 
specific to the general. The approach should be not 
“you and the law” or “‘your rights", etc., but “the 
poor tenant or farmer" ог “ће agrarian movement 
or labour movement". The emerging symbols of 
group and self identity should be exploited. The 
educational programme should inculcate. skills re- 
quired for translating existing legal remedies or 


existing legal rights- into more broadly conceived - 


remedies and into threshold demands. It should be 


viewed as a process whereby opportunities are . 


- created for converting an inchoate sense of injury 


into both a view of shared ‘experience and a new set 
‘of articulated demands for service. The educational 


effort must become a significant factor contributing 


to the social development of the poor. 


‘This dialogue we are suggesting as a part of the - 


education process is not: something extraordinary 
or unusual. It would not be unique in the field of 


poverty law. Not only. in other countries but also’: ^ 


in India corporate lawyérs have participaied in a 
similar type of dialogue with their clients not only 
"in one-to-one situations but also through trade 
. associations and common groups. The point is that 
so far, poverty clients have been almost totally 
deprived of this kind of dialogue which is so essen- 
tial for making them strong and self-reliant, invest- 
ing them with dignity and self-respect and 
instilling in them confidence in the legal process and 
capacity to use the legal process for solving their 
problems and advancing their interests. ~ 

Then another arm of the strategy and by far the 
most important arm, is to encourage the poor to 
organise and mobilise themselves, to urge them to 
‘co-operate with other groups similarly situated and 
to motivate them to invent. and use meta-legal 
tactics to supplement and stréngthen standard legal 
tactics to change law and society. Stephen Wexler 


has said: "Poverty will not be stopped by people * 


who are not, poor. If poverty is to be Stopped, it 
| 27. 
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will. be stopped only by poor people. And poor 
people can stop poverty only if they work at it 
together." The poor and the Oppressed must rely 
.on their.own efforts and not on lawyers — not even 


~ 


now shortly ‘going to organise a similar training 
camp for representatives of social action groups in 
the States of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, and soon 
thereafter a similar training camp is proposed to .be 


on social action- groups — to fight poverty and to held in Madhya Pradesh. Each social action group 


change. their life conditions., Their efforts must be 
organised to be effective not only because of the 
strength of numbers but also because the poor have 


must have at least two or three para-legals or bare- 
foot lawyers who would identify the ‘problems of, 
the poor, give voice to their demands,. protect them.» 


been.alienated from each other as much as fromthe „against injustices, alert. them against deprivation '.; 
elite; they are subject to the same temptations and and exploitation and give them first-aid in law. 
suffer from “the same faeilities as all men and they — They.could also help in promoting legal awareness , 


have to learn to work together, since, in the end, 
they will attain, development only by that self- 
liberation which generates social liberation. It is 
only if the poor are organised ‘effectively ‘that they., 


amongst people and equip the poor with the know- 


ledge of how law works and how to use law to assert 
or defend their rights. . 


But the question immediately arises as to how to 


will be able to overcome the sense of impotence — : fund the various programmes which may be under- 


the most serious obstacle to development — that 
centuries of oppression have instilled in the poor 


taken by social action groups. I do not’ think it : 


: would.be possible for such groups to receive any 


and replace it with a sense.of power that will release‘ direct funding from the Government. But' if there 


the creativity and the drive immanent in them. 

It will not be enough to adopt measures limited 
by. an ameliorative approach to the problems of 
poverty. This approach has often been structured 


is an autonomous legal service corporation, it, can 


certainly fund social action groups out-of its own 


budgetary allocation, provided, of course, such an 
autonomous legal service corporation is bold and' ' 


quite openly as a complement to-“‘trickle down" innovative in its’ approach and not hamstrung by ,, 
economic growth policies. Its apparent function governmental control or amenable to governmental =; 


has-been to ameliorate the problems of the poor to 
gain time until real growth reaches them. But it is. 


common knowledge that the trickle has béén in- . 


significant. It has been limited to that which has 
been able to get through small cracks in the.dams : 
of power, social and economic, dams which have 
everywhere been deliberately erected to block the 
flow. It is therefore necessary to develop the alter- 
native strategy of organising the poor so .that they 
are able to act on behalf of their own interest, 
individually as well as.collectively.. The conventional 
welfare approaches have had the opposite effect of 
perpetuating and reinforcing the, dependency and 
powerlessness of the poor. The Legal Services Pro- 
gramme must avoid creating perpetual dependency 
and helplessness on- the part of the poor and make 
them, instead, self-reliant. - 


` Self-reliance depends upon knowledge and power. 


Knowledge comes with education of the rights and ' 


benefits and power comes only through organisation. 
It is:therefore through organisation that the poor 
can become powerful and they can fight injustices 
on: their’ own. ‘Organising the poor and preparing 
them for.confrontation against unjust practices,. 
unjust rules and unjust institutions and helping them 
to work for basic. institutional changes will help to: 
change’them, to make new men out of them. t 
The next arm. of the 'strategy must be to 
train, para-legals or what one may call bare-foot 
lawyers. Training of para-legals or bare-foot lawyers 
in the basic concepts of law, legal procedure, rele- 
vant provisions of socio-economic. legislation, tactics 
and counter-tactics in the use of law and legal. pro- 
ceedings.and skills needed to solye the problems of 
the: poor is absolutely essential, if we want to help 
the have-nots and the handicapped. In fact, my: 
Committee récently organised a training camp of 
para-legals or bare-foot lawyers for 24 tribal youths 
in.Koraput District of Orissa with the assistance of 
‘the Orissa Legal Aid Board. My Committee is also 
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‘influence. But independently of funding from any 
outside sourcé, the'social action groups must find 
their own'funds which may be collected froni social 
service organisations and public: sprited individuals. 
The lawyers working witb'them should also as .far 
as possible charge no fees for their time and services 
and work'with à sense of dedication. It is a highly ` 
debatable question whether the social action groups 
should receive directly any foreigü funding, because : 
foreign aid does create a certain sense of depen: 
dency and strikes at the root of self-reliance and 
availability of easy finances does-tend sometimes to 
deflect social workers from gross-root work, making 
them spend more on administrative structures .and 
adopt an elitist’ approach. Moreover, the. kind of. 
legal service programme I have outlined is basically 
directed against the Establishment, and foreign 
‘funding may "become suspect. This is a delicate 
question which will have to be considered by. the > 
social action groups, namely, how far and to what ' 
extent and in what manner foreign finding should ~ 
‘be allowed to be utilised, for legal service рго- , 
gramme. ` 
There is also one other matter which I would like 
to mention, and that pertains to social action liti- 
gation. The social.action litigation which I have in 
mind is for vindicating the rights of the poor and 
ensuring-to them their basic human rights. It is in 
this respect that the social action litigation I епуі- · 
sage is a little different from the public interest 
litigation of-the United States. I do not want social 
action litigation to be biased in favour of urban 
middle class consumers, nor would I like it До, be 
indebted for its inspirátion to the. American public 
interest law experience. If there is ап unreasonable . 
hike in air fares ór if defective ait-conditioners are 
supplied by an industrial organisation, a consumer 
interest group may start public interest litigation 
to remedy this state of affairs, but so far as the 
social action groups are concerned, I would humbly 
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‘suggest: Do not divert your energies in vindicating 


the rights of the urban higher or middle class but | 


concentrate on developing and promoting social’ 
action litigation for the benefit of the large millions 
_of our people who are living a life. of want and 
-destitution and suffering injustices for centuries. 
/ This is the only way in which we shall be able to 
"bring about revolution through law. We have a 
long way to go. We have to wipe the tears from the ; 
eyes of the starving millions of our country. We, 
have to redeem the pledge we gave then when we: 
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‘ Тағ nuclear arms negotiations аге іп trouble. The 


Geneva talks on intermediate-range -missiles ' 
‚ have been recessed — presumably because they were - 


4 getting nowhere. The protracted discussions on a 
nuclear test ban, including a ban on the. testing of 


warheads with an explosive force of less than 150: 


kilotons, skidded to a halt recently -when President 
Reagan charged that “verification measures’’ were. 
.inadequate. And if there is any ргоргеѕѕ- іп the 


strategic arms reduction talks (START), it is not: 


visible to the naked eye. . 

. The reason for this slowdown in the disarmament 
talks is, obvious: Reagan never wanted them to 
succeed. Rather, since he took office he has, been 
committed to the greatest arms build-up’ in history 
— he has asked for $ 180 billion over the next буе 


years for the most frightening weapons human 


ingenuity has yet devised. His plan is to “Finlan- ' 


dize" the Soviet Union by surrounding. it with 
nuclear arms — Pershing 2 missiles capable: of 
reaching Soviet soil in four ќо. six minutes; 
thousands of low-flying cruise missiles that can 
4 avoid radar detection; eight Trident submarines; a 
` hundred MX missiles with ten warheads each; B-1 
and Stealth bombers, in andition to the present 


. B-52s — so terrifying that: Moscow may .decide it's . 


wise to fit its policies within the framework of a 


Pax Americana, much as Finland now fits its policies 


within the Soviet framework. "en 

To camouflage its trué intentions, the Reagan 
Administration is peddling the old saw used by every 
President since Harry Truman as an excuse for 
avoiding disarmament: “You can't trust е 
Russians.” We need foolproof: ‘verification — 
because “уоп can’t trust the Russians." And we 
must regain nuclear superiority —-. because “you 


can’t trust the Russians.” On the strength of those . 


five muddle-headed words, the United States has 
~spent nearly $ 3 trillion on arms:since World War 
П. If inflation is taken into account, it has spent 





Sidney Lens is the senior editor of American 
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| Reagan’s Dangerous Cliche ex g 


‘enacted our Constitution. This pledge has to be . 
redeemed through the process of law — law which - 
‘fs not.static but dynamic — law which does not 


stand still but moves on — law which draws its 


sustenance from the past and yet looks out into the: 
‚ future — law which is ready to march: forward ‘in - 
. the service of the weaker sections of the community: | 


law of which Justice-Cardozo said: “Тһе inn that 
not the journey’s 
end — law like a. traveller 
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must be ready for: 


‘two Or three times that, amount. Indeed, those‘ five _ 
words have virtually become an article of faith. ' 


Now, most Americans, even many of those who 


support a nuclear freeze, believe that ''you: can't ' 
trust the Russians." | ғ: 
Is it true? Of course it is. You can’t trust.‘ any : ' 
: government, 


i including .the Government of 'the 
United States. All governments lie. or -cheat 
when they consider it necessary. All . governments 


act іп their own presumed interest, regardless<‘of . 
abstract concepts of\morality, signed agreements: or - 


international law.. In fact, the -founders-of this coun- 


try fought a revolution to establish’ thé: principle | 


that governments аге not to be trusted; ‘that a‘demo- . 
cratic.government must operate with the consent of . 


the governed. . 
The i | 

Russians is that they have reneged on so.many : pro- 

mises in.the past. That's true. The Russians! did 


' not keep their word to hold democratic elections ‘in 
- Poland after, World War II. And they:did- violate 


the United Nations Charter. and - various :othér 


pledges to recognise the right ‘to~ self-detetmination : 
of all nations — as witnessed by their military `` 


incursions into Hungary, Czechoslovakia and ‘Afgha- 
nistan. LM 


'On..the ‘other hand, no less a ^ hawk thar.. 
Winston Churchill praised the Kremlin for living . 


up to the agreement at Yalta consigning : Greece^to 


;the British sphere of influence. Stalin, ‘ said .Chur- 
chill, scrupulously avoided giving ‘aid to .Commu-- 


nist revolutionaries seeking ѓо overthrow: the rightist 
monarchy in Greece after World War Il. : And; to 


eason usually -given for not ‘trusting: the E 


offer a'more recent example, Moscow has ‘carefully. . ` d 


abided by the terms of.the SALT: П agreement 


under an unwritten understanding with’. Présidents : 
‘Carter.and Reagan. In other words, there’ are-times . 
when Moscow’s word is as good as: gold, апа there . 


are times when it isn’t. 


' The same holds true for our government. After 

-© * World War II, for instance; we plédged that :Ger- ` 
‘many would not be permitted to rebuild'.its ‘armed . 
-forces or its: munitions industry.‘Those : promises. .- 


‘were, soon forgotten. Now we: are. pressuring 


Germany to increase military spending: by ^at «least 


© у tgo. ^ 


3 per cent a year above its rate of inflation. Post- 
. war planning also called: for the demilitarisation of 
Japan. Indeed, Gen. Douglas MacArthur ordered 
that a clause be inserted in Japan's Constitution 
limiting the size of its armed forces to what was 
necessary for keeping internal order. Мот we are 
pressuring Japan to beef up its military machine. 
In the Atlantic Charter, signed in 1941, 
United States pledged to respect the right of other 
nations to self-determination. But all Presidents 
since Truman have authorised intervention abroad 
by the Central Intelligence Agency and the military, 
in flagrant violation of that pledge and „subsequent 
ones. We have overthrown Mossadegh ` in Iran, 


. dead heat: they launched Ше. first M while we 


the . 


produced the first military ICBM. We had nuclear 
submarines before the Russians did. We also had 
MIRVs (multiple independently-targeted~ re.entry 
vehicles), MARVSs (manoeuvrable re-entry vehicles), 
cruise missiles and much more before they did. We, 
could have called off this game of leapfrog at апу ; 
point with our side retaining the advantage. By 1975, 
we had 8,500 strategic warheads, compared with the 


"Russians! 2,500 — and ours were twice as accurate, 
. which made them far more lethal. 


Arbenz in ~Guatemala,. Bosch in the Dominican . 


Republic, Allende in Chile and possibly Sukarno in 


Second, whether we trust them or they trust | us is 
irrelevant. The Soviet Uaion’s 7,000 strategic. war- 
heads can destroy the 318 American cities with 
populations of 60,000 ог. more many times over. 


` And our 9,200 strategic warheads can’ annihilate all 


Indonesia; we have meddled in the internal affairs ` 


of Italy by subsidising its Christian Democratic 
Party with millions of dollars; we have provoked 
strikes (in Guyana, for instance, during the regime 
of Cheddi Jagan) and broken strikes (in Marseilles, 
Erance, for instance, when dockers refused to 
unload shipménts of arms in 1949-50); and we have 
sent our troops to fight in Korea, Lebanon, . the 
Dominican Republic and Indochina to insure. the 
survival.of governments favourable: to US business 
interests. 

Actually, without the ` “you can’t trust. the 
Russians” litany conditioning them to fear the 
Soviet Union, many Americans would long ago 
have rejected their own government’s militaristic 
policies. In the years right after World War II, 
when a wave of pacifism was sweeping Europe and, 
to some extent, the United States, Republican 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg said that it was neces- 
sary to “‘scare the hell out of the country" in order 
to retain a large military force. General MacArthur 
(no dove, he) told the Michigan Legislature on May 
15, 1952, “Our country is now, geared to an arms 
economy which was bred in an artificially induced 
‘psychosis of war hysteria and nurtured upon an 
incessant propaganda of fear." : 

At the heart of this “artificially induced psychosis” 
lies the official paranoia that “you can’t trust the 
Russians." For the past thirty-seven years,. Ameri- 


218 Soviet cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more dozens of times over. Even if they cheat or we 
cheat on disarmamament, each side would still have 
an overkill capability of 90 to 95 per cent. In other 
words, the United States and the Soviet Union could 


‚ each get rid of 90 to 95 per cent of their strategic 


warheads and still have a credible deterrent force. , 

Verification is of little consequence under . these4 

circumstances; only disarmament makes sense. ^ ' + 
In September 1945, а month after the first nuclear 


' bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 


can Presidents have consistently sidetracked disarma- " 


ment negotiations by arguing that the Russians were 
unwilling to agree to "adequate verification.” 
Since we can't trust them, and since. they're bound 
to cheat, hundreds — maybe thousands — of 
‘monitors must be placed on Russian soil to check 
up on them. Even then, the. argument goes, you 
can be sure there will be a few: missiles hidden in a 
cow patch. Verification can never be adequate, hence 
there is no alternative but to continue amassing 
more and more nuclear warheads — and to cry.more 
shrilly, “You can't trust the Russians." 

There are two, arguments that reduce the рег- 
· fidious-Russians theory to nonsense. First,. almost 
every innovation in nuclear arms technology. was 
made by Ше United States. We developed the first 
atom bomb in 1945; they didn't make one until 
‚1949. We exploded the first hydrogen bomb; they 
succeeded nine months later. The development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile was almost a 
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the man who ordered those bombs dropped, Secret- 
ary of War Henry L. Stimson, urged President 
Truman to.form an “‘atomic partnership” with the 
Soviet Union. Stimson knew that Truman didn’t 
trust the Russians, but he also knew that trust was 
not the issue. Unless such a partnership was formed, 

Stimson wrote, there’was’sure to be “а secret arma- 
ments race of a rather desperate character." On the 


'subjéct of trust, Stimson, a 77-yéar-old former Wall: 


Street lawyer, had this to say: “The chief lesson I 
have learned in a long life is that the only way you 
can make астап trustworthy is. to trust him; and the 
surest’way to make him untrustworthy is to сана 
him and show your distrust.” 

Achieving peace is not a matter of the two super-. 
powers trusting each other; it is a matter of their^ 
national interests. It is true that Washington апі” 
Moscow have innumerable interests that diverge. 
They take differént positions on almost every inter- , 
nationalissue. But there is one overriding issue on ; 
which their interests converge — survival ‘of the 
human species. Whether we do or do not trust the 
Kremlin leadership, the United States cannot con- 
tinue to exist as a nation (nor can the Soviet Union, 
nor can.any other nation) "unless it joins with the 
rest of the world to eliminate the threat of nuclear 
incineration. We must work with each other just: as 
two firefighters must work with each other — regard- 
less of personal likes or ‘dislikes — when the flames 
come roaring toward them. 

` The “you can’t trust the Russians" theme, mean- 
ingless to begin with and totally useless in making 
intelligent foreign'policy, serves only the-interests.of 
a coterie of leaders, military and civilian, who think 
that one fine day our scientists will develop a weapon 
that. will force the Russians to cry “uncle.” If is 
time we jettison their infantile notions and force 
them to end the unwinnable arms race. i 
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21 di бера that the. vast. naod of the vane in . every country 
want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, 
we have to. face big issues: vital to. ‘the future of humanity. Everything else 
is of. lesser. importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced | 
that-we shall never settle this ‘question by war or by a mental approach 
which envisage MuR and prepares for it. 

: I am equally convinced that if wé.aim vat.right ends, right means 
must be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. T. hat was 
the lesson which our. great . leader Gandhi. taught us, and though we in 
India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 
message still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son 
of India, Эле Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world 
today that is the only practical victory. Any ‘other way will lead to 


disaster. 


— Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General Assembly, 1960 
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p x “Our country . 
4s a very big country 
and thus à great deal’ 
to be done by all of : us. , 
if each опе of us| - 
does his or her little bit, 
then all-this mounts. up 


~- añd the country prospers. 
i апа goes ahead fast" 


‚ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 
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EDITORS, HOT BOUES CHOICE BEFORE REPUBLIC ТАТА LAJPAT RAI AS A JOURNALIST 


N.C, ‚ 8 Prem Kumar. : % 
SECULARISM : A NATIONAL CHALLENGE , Senior Journalist ' I 
Syed Mir Qasim - 1 SINO-SOVIET PROSPECT FOR 1983 


9 реу Mararka , 


Former Chief Minister, Jammu and Kashmir. 
Distinguished- Indian Journalist stationed in Moscow . .53 


Member, Congress-I Parliamentary Board ; 


MEANING ОЕ SECULARISM А: '1 HOW IS INDIA DOING? i ' ] 
Krishan Kant я 11 . Amartya Sen : pA . 
Secretary, Janata Party’. - Е À E Drummond Professor of Political Economy j ' 
TAMILNADU. AND’ TAMILS IN 'SRI LANKA: . Oxford University n 57 
PLAYING WITH FIRE? | INDIA'S SECURITY OPTIONS. 
S. Viswain ‚В.М. Jain. - 
Chief of New Delhi Bureau, Deccan Herald | 7 15 г Lecturer in Political Science : 
FOUR YEARS OF ASSAM PROBLEM: . Rajasthan University | ` 61 
aor 7 : 
Pas INOMON AND PURSUIT. | " , SECURITY. PERSPECTIVES IN EIGHTIES ] 
Меһги Fellow, Institute of Defence бый ы апа Analyses 17 peer теа tota 
DERE INTEGRATION & SUCH OTHER WORDS, Institute of Defence Studies 'and Analyses . i E 63 
àswant Singh ` kb 
^ Member, Rajya Sabha, belonging to BJP , 19. WHITHER TECHNOLOGY Р POLICY? ` vs 
naa AND SOCIAL CHANGE ‚ Scientist, National Institute of Science, Technology and 
5 t Un ae . ' Development Studies . 65 
` Senior Fellow, Centre for Social Studies, Surat 22. : 
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Senior Journalist í 35 Journalist i | 
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: Justice O, Chinnappa Reddy 
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" Readers, Please Note. on 


' | This issue of] Mainstream isa bumper one, "being the size of three. Therefore 
there will be no issue in the coming week; the next issue of the Jnana, will be 
‘dated February. 12, 1983. i 

Some of the contributions held over from the last issue could not be included | 
in this special number because of lack of space: These include NC’s Gujarat \ 
Travel Notes. These contributions will appear in the next issue to be dated 
TORIO) 12. 
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“Choice, before Republic 


££ 


HEN we ‘celebrate the anniversary of 
the Republic of India, which came 


into being on January 26, 1950, we: are. 


confronted. with the realisation that des- 
pite progress ‘registered in many spheres , 
of which we can legitimately be -proud, 
- we- have ‘still miles to go before we can 
claim that the commitments — .the hopes 
„апа expectations — with which the nation 
had ‘started on ‘the journey _ thirty-three 
years ago, have been honoured. 

It is, true no nation can claim that 
dreams which come with the awakening’ 
to freedom have all come true. 

' equally. true that there are nations, where 
freedom has been snuffed out, democracy 
trampled under the jackboot ОР dictators, 
where dreams have been blighted and the 
long night of distress shows no sign of 
ending. One can proudly ae that our 
country is not one of these. , 

And yet a disturbing awareness has been 
gnawing within the nation, that we are at 


' themoment bereft of a sense of direction, 


that the vision which .had stirred the 
nation, the vision which.was set before us 


by the men and women who had founded’ 


this Republic of ours, is blurred, arid there 
Е 5 . ў 


8.“ 


And it is: 


! ч 


is ‘drift all ЫШЫ: Тһе national ethos is 

. getting seriously eroded, ‘despite ‘plenty of 
hot-air exhortations. Values are collapsing. 
-all round and political life is vitiated by 

‚ corruption and unscrupulous conduct of a .. 
` dimension unthinkable when ` the Republic 
was born: 

At its inception, ` the Republie ‘was man- 
ned by giants, leaders of outstanding cali-: 
bre, who could inspire.the nation to stand 
‘up and force the mightiest imperial powér 
of the day, to quit this great land of ours. 
"Today the entire spectrum of politics is 
studded with mediocrities, cranks and’ - 
‘crooks. These have permitted politics to : 
be pollutted beyond recognition. From 
the noble cause it was in the days of free~ - 
dom struggle, politics has dagenerated into ` 
thé board-room’ of operators and mani- 
pulators of the levers of power. Glamour 
has replaced greatness in the race for vote- 
catching. "Straight minds have grown 
crooked fighting crooked minds. Parties ` 
‘and personalities renowned at one time. 
for their dedication and prescience have - 
degenerated in these three decades into pri- 


.soners of the election game, lowering their 


sights to petty allurements of ministerial 


perquisites. In the excitement of all these 
preoccupations, the basic national -objec- 
tive of reducing poverty has been lost sight 
of. Instead, we witness growing dispari- 
' ties accompanied by mouting unemploy- 


К. ‘ment. We have become -dehumanised ‘so 


2 


25 


that the coexistence between high-rise . 
- tries can boast, of. Let not the degenera- 


affluence and desolation of poverty. does 
not seem .to ae our conscience. The 
moral fibre o 
alloy has entered its. soul.- 

At the same time, there abounds in this 
Republic today men and women of finest 


moral qualities, engrossed in their respec- ` 
tive fields seeking to advance the frontiers. 


‘of knowledge and to serve the community 
by ` disseminating it to the concerned 
public. The saga of such endeavour is 
largely unpublicised by the media addicted 
to the burlesque of present-day politics. 
This Republic of ours is a fascinating 


. mosaic of different nationalities, of cultures 





at different stages of human development, 
‘of languages and traditions depicting diffe- 
rent levels of growth. This ancient land 


^ r 
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he nation is endangered | as , 


where many streams of civilisation have 
mingled over the ages, is today on the 


- threshold of a momentous breakthrough 


in which science and technology can be 
harnessed by the genius of this great | 
nation, in the service of the millions who 
toil and produce the wealth that few coun- 


tion of politics overshadow the grandeur 
of our Republic. 

It is time for a new аца to 
emerge, welding together these many- 
splendoured efforts by largely unknown 
men and women all,over the country and 
build with their active participation a New 
India that shall harness untapped sources’ 
of renewable energy and make a reality of 
the goal of self-reliance. Towards that: 
enduring purpose, let all men and women 
of goodwill of this great Republic of ours 
dedicate themselves in. the spirit of Ulysses 
— to strive, to seek, to. find, and not to 
yield. 


\ 
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Secularism: A National, Challenge 


‘in different quarters.. 
itself tends-to generate misunder- . 


' mands. 


SYED MIR QUASIM 


wis the growing | communal 


minorities should not accuse any . 


of the national movement was 





' commitment. to 


tension in different parts of 
the country, the need for a firm 
secularism is 
being widely .felt by many sec- 
tions of Indian public opinion. 
Unfortunately,, the concept of 
secularism is wrongly understood 
This by 


standing and creates confusion 
in the minds of the very people 
who have to stand together to 
combat the menace of commun- 
alism. The prevailing mood in 
a good section of the Muslim 
community 
being the ‘majority community 


have to prove their secularism . 


by meeting the minorities de- 
Much in-the same way, 
there are many in the majority 
community who say: that since 
India is a secular country, the 


к А 


ү \ 
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is, that the: Hindus ' 


section of Hindus as being com- 


munal and must reconcile them- 
selves to be subsidiary, if not 
subservient, to the majority com- 
munity. 

Both these approaches are 
wrong and cut at the very root 
of secularism in its truest sense. 
Secularism cannot be conditional 
nor can it be exploited as а bar- 
gaining counter by the minority 
comínunities or by the majority. 


. Seculárism has to be.accepted 


absolutely, as а matter of faith, 


E 
not as a matter of convenience. 


By being secular, the majority 
community does not show mercy 
to the minorities. Nor must the 


minoritiés bandy about’ secular- ' 


ism as a convenient cover for 
their sectional interests. The 
secularism that Gandhi and 
Nehru made into a _ sheet-anchor 


absolute. 
` If we look at the Indian scene 
dispassionately, it would not be 


‘correct to overlook some distur- 


bing developments: First, there 
isa genuine feeling among the 
Muslims that after thirty-five 
years of Independence, they as a 
community are by and large 
regarded by some as an extended 
arm of Pakistan. This prejudice 
against the Muslims in a section 
of the majority community has 
not been actively fought by the 
secular forces-in our country. 
The very fact that even after the 
Partition, a large body of Mus- 
lims chose to live in India is a 
clear testimony to their faith, in 
Indian secularism. So, when they 
are faced with discrimination in 
real life — as distinct from 
equality under the law — their 


Е `9 


i 

\ 
disenchantment has led to aliena- 
tion from, the ‘national mains- 
tream, and this is exploited by 
interested elements, to whip ир. 

tension. 
Secondly, there is no gainsay- 


ing the fact that in recent years : 


there has’ been a conspicuous 
. wave of Hindu revivalism. Apart 

. from the growth of RSS in poli- 
tical life, there has come ап 
ideological ferment in the forni 
ofthe Viswa Hindu Sammelan, 
the public, emphasis on Hindu 
religiosity which, oné had not, 


come across even ten years ago. 


The furore over the change of 
faith by some Harijans and the 


counter-attempts at reconversion : 


are instances of this attitude. It 
_ would be a mistake to ignoré the 

adverse impact, that such reac- 
tions on the part of a section of * 
the Hindu majority community 
has 


that the minority communities 
were made to feel that in the 
eyes of the majority community 
their religions hold an inferior 
status. ` 

Thirdly, with the- Siton in: 
importance and influence of the. 


Islamic countries, there has inevi- , 


tably comé up widespréad inte- 
rest inthis development within 
the Muslim, community. . Like 
any significant happening in the 
world at large, this one has both 
positive^ and negative features. | 
‚ The orthodox within the Muslim 
community ‘have соте` on the 
stage, unleashing what has been: 
mistakenly termed the ‘funda- 
mentalist wave. Which in its 


. turn has its backlash within the . 
Hindu community, just as Hindu : 


revivalism has its corresponding, 
. backlash'within the Muslim com-, 
munity. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that Hindu revivalism 
cannot be contained. or com- 
bated by`Muslims shouting about. 
‘jt, just as aggressive orthodoxy 
among Muslims cannot be fought 
by ‘Hindus shouting about it. 
The struggle against “obscuran- 
- tism is the.responsibility of the ғ 
enlightened elements, in every 
community. : 


The entire issue of secularism 


cannot be confined to. mere tole- 

rance of one another's faiths, 

and ofthe public manifestation 

of their worship by respective 
4 
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. nation 
. Secularism demands. 
only there should. be ‘tolerance 


.. close" and .active 


upon the minorities. It ^ 
would be no exaggeration to say ` 


communities. Secularism involves- 


^a whole way. of life, an enligh- 


tened, rational view of society. 
The secular approach does not 


; comie into conflict with the prac- 


tice of religions but imposes 
upon.both the state and ће 
certain obligations. 
that not 
between the communities but 
inter-action 
among. them. The state-on its 
part has to be strictly impartial 


'— not only that: it must be seen 
-as impartial by every community. 


There should be mutual appre- 
ciation of the problems faced by. 
different communities, the. clear- 


ing of misunderstanding at the: 


people's level. This enjoins , col- 


. lective participation in any ende- 


avour at solving the problems 
faced by any section of society. 
One can perceive a genuine 
feeling of distress in many sec- 
tions of the nation, cutting across 
communities,’ at the. recurrence 
of communal riots 


by the collective ' will of the 
nation asserting itself in vigilant 
action. 


. Another case in point is the 
issue of Urdu. Why should the 
‘promotion of Urdu be regarded 
. as a Muslim demand? Urdu is the 
. common heritage of our entire 
.nation., Neither Muslims should 


regard it as their éxclusive pro- 
perty, nor the majority commu- 
nity should relegate it as the 
charge of the minority communi- 
ty. If Urdu is promoten as it 


`~ 


| t in recent’ 
times. This can be fought only: 


should be, -this will. БА. the. 
intellectual and cultural life of 
the entire nation and not of the 
Muslim community alone. The 
great seats of learning at Aligarh 
` and Varanasi‘are . assets for the 


education and culture of the . 


indian people as a whole; not of 
the Muslims or Hindus. in sepas 
rate compartments : 

It is in' this context that one 


‚ has to, look’ at the importance . - 
stands 


of Kashmir and -what it 
for. The democratic forces in 
Kashmir — which. some of us 
continuously tried to nurture 
апа strengthen —-did not per- 
mit the virus of communalism 
.to pollute our beautiful Jand: 
Despite the ceaseless propaganda 
and repeated armed attacks by 
Pakistan, the Two-Nation theory 
has not been allowed to gain a 


»foothold i in Kashmir: tbe Muslim . 
majority there has irrevocably , 


chosen to belong to the .Indian 
nation and has warded off Pakis- 
tan's communal appeal. 'The 
legacy of secularism of which 
Sheikh "Abdullah was one of 
, the symbols fortifies us in the 
' conviction that given: ‘the right 
‘secular approach and: active 


enforcement of it, the poison of, 
..communalism can "Бе purged out 


of our entire socio-political 
system... To realise that objective 


it is high time all secular forces : 


came together and removed the 
shadow of communalism , from 
our national life. The consolida- 


. tión of secular forces, whatever ' 


community , they belong ‘to, is 


«Га. 


once again а анон challenge]. — 
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| ind Number on Nonaligned Summit | 


In the context of the Nonaligned Suminit. 


> New Delhi at T beginning of... March, the 


issue of Mainstream dated : February 26, 1983, | 


will соте `, out as. a Special Number on the 


Nonaligned ‘Summit: 


1 


Issues” and E Prospects. 
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Meaning of Secularism 


`. Gandhi has a totally different connotation. 


. Gandhian 


- are. Hindus. 


Е 


KRISHAN KANT б 277. 


GFOULARISM has different meanings for different 


people in our country just as Gandhiji has 
different meanings for different exponents of 
ideology. JP’s Gandhi and Morarji's 
Gandhi are poles apart. Piloo Mody’s Gandhi'is an 
exponent of free economy and Charan ions 
ven 
Vinoba's Gandhi and Acharya .Kripalani's Gandhi 
were not the same. The same is true of secularism. 


‘Each one is talking of secularism to put forward his 


own faith and convictions::Only on one aspect there 
is some unity of view, that is, the Indian state has 
no religion. 

Hindus feel that their religion is totally secular 
because it has no. one book, no one deity, no one 
revealer of truth. Believers and-non-believers both 
They extend itto the extent that.all 
people living in India аге Hindus and have to be 
Hindus because no one ceases to be a Hindu even if 
he believes in some dogma, some saviour or some 


. prophet. 


According to this way of thinking ‘Hinduism | is 
totally secular and hence when the Constitution 


declares India to Ье a secular state it should mean | 


India is culturally a Hindu state and all citizens 
are culturally ` Hindus, -Anybody who does not 
agree with this definition is not only. anti-Hindu, 
but anti-Indian and · unpatriotic, they maintain. 
After Partition all believers in the two-nation 
theory have separated themselves; they have shifted 
to Pakistan and, adopted Pakistan nationality and 


only Indians, that i is, Hindu nationals, live in India. ` 


For them India has a double connotation — , Hindu 
civilisation as well as the Indian nation. . 

In effect this identifies a religion — at least as 
non-Hindus define it — with a nation. The pro- 
tagonists of Muslim communalism : utilise this 
approach of equating religion with nationhood, and 
consider themselves a.Muslim sub-nation within 
the Indian nation. This logic has led to the emer- 
gence of the concept of Sikh nationhood espoused 
by some Sikh extremists. 


The basic question of relationship between nation, 


. religion and culture has not been analysed, assessed, 


debated and decided ‘even after thirty-five years of 
Independence: It is true that religion has been a 
vital part of an Indian's life for many centuries. 
But there never have been religious wars on Indian 
soil as elsewhere. There have been periods of amity 
and tolerance depending on the attitudes of kings 
like Asoka and Akbar. There have been clashes 
and wars between Lodis and Mughals, . between 
Indian Muslims and Afghan and Irani invaders who 
were also Muslims. There were Hindu commanders 
of armed forces of different Muslim and Hindu 


kingdoms. But they were not fought as crusaders or 


as were such as between Catholics and Protestants. 
Conversions were effected mostly through Sufis 
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and dervishes who sought to give peace and salvation 


` through their religious practices. Respect for other 


religions was practised even by Aurangzeb. State 
and Government pressures, persuasions and induce- 


ments: and even blackmail and torture were some 


times resorted to in conversion, but not wals, 

The wholé classification of Indian’ history into 
Hindu and Muslim periods is essentially wrong. . 
That is a reflection. of British influence and their 


- deliberate design to divide the Indian subcontinent 
` оп the basis of religion to suit their imperial purpose. 


A nation -and’ its culture are closely inter-related. 
Culture has nothing to do with religion. There сап 
be- different nations practising the same. religion. 


- Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, all profess Islam : 


but their cultures are different. All the European 
nations, America, Australia are Christian but their - 
cultural moorings are ' different. . All of them have 
different national cultures in spite of having the 


‘same or similar religion. No doubt within a com-. 
‘ posite national culture, various ,religious or ethnic : 


groups would have subcultures. But together they 
should constitute a unity in diversity in a pluralistic 
society. This is what has happened in the United | 
States of America. Catholics, Protestants, Morinons ` 
and Jews all have their specific cultures within the 


„overall American composite culture. In India the 


commonality factor running through diverse cultures 
is very much higher. This is seen in the relationship 
between Hindus and Parsis, Hindu and Christians, 
and in many places between Hindus and Muslims. . 
The last nine decades of British rulé ‘witnessed 
the growth of communal trouble leading to the: 
break-up of the country. The traumatic experience 
of Partition continued to weigh on the Indian mind 
even after Independence and we could not apply 


'our minds to giving a new radical and scientific 
: direction. Though the word ‘secular’ was accepted 
` in the Constitution while defining the concept of thé. 


Indian nation, it has not been implemented in 


. practice. The result is that the Indian psyche conti- 
nues to behave in an irrational way. It has not only г 


‘mixed up religion and culture but religion with. 
language. Hindi has come to be considered the 
language of Hindus, Urdu the language of Muslims 
and Punjabi the language of Sikhs. Hindus wanted. ' 
Hindi in Punjab, Muslims wanted Urdu for Muslims ' 
even in States where they cannot even read, speak 
or write Urdu; Sikhs are demanding Punjabi. for 
Siklis in Hindi-spezking States. The political parties. 
have supported or opposed these demands without ' 
taking a scientific and cultural view, but for pur- 
poses of electoral advantage. 

Sheikh Abdullah, after the event of the Mue 
Mubarik (Holy Prophet’ s hair) said that the crisis 
in the State could be satisfactorily sorted out if the. 
non-Muslim citizens of the State considered them- 
selves Kashmiris first and everything else later. That 
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-was the correct cultural and secular approach. But 
even he failed to influence his co-religionists in the 
other States. 

Muslim leaders interpret secularism to mean that 
Muslims should not only be allowed to practise all 
their religious rituals but any reform would be un- 
Islamic. Even reforms accepted in other Islamic 

‚б states have been rejected by Muslim vested interests 
in India by invoking the slogan of secularism. They 
argue that it is only then that they can keep their 
identity as though Muslims in the Islamic countries 
which have accepted reforms have lost their identity. 
All the rituals are termed'as essentials of Islamic 
culture. , 

.  "Thesame is the position with other minorities, 
Sikhs and Christians. The political parties, of the 
Left, Right or Centre have loudly supported these 
interpretations to proclaim themselves secular and 
supporters of the minority cause. It is because of 
this approach that the Left Government in Kerala 
created a Muslim majority district in the State. 

What is not clear to both minorities and the 
majority in this country is that a nation cannot be 
part secular and part religious. We cannot have a 
nation where the majority alone is secular and the 
minority is not. The obligation has- to be mutual. 
Otherwise when minorities in the name of secularism 
take advantage of the majority and attempt to make 
inroads into them there will be an inevitable back- 
lash effect. Secularism, like democracy and consti- 
tutionality has to be accepted by all. Religious 
bigotry and intolerance by minorities breed similar 
attitudes on the part of the majority as well. 

Religion has been made co-terminous with ritual. 
Neither the followers of the religion nor their secu- 
larist supporters are concerned about what is written 
in the Holy Books. An incident comes to my mind. 
The late Sant Fateh Singh, the then President of 
Akali Dal, was staying at Dhudike, birth-place of 
Lala Lajpat Rai in Ferozepur District. A Nihang 
went and angrily told him that the Sikhs could not 
Jive with the Hindus and so the Bani (scriptural 
text) of the Hindus should be removed from the Holy 
Granth Sahib; the Holy Book should contain only 
the contribution of Sikhs. The venerable Sant 
answered that all the Gurus whose Bani was in- 
cluded in the Holy Book were Hindus and if their 
Bani was removed, there would be left only the 
hard cover. 

Thus all the communal conflicts are only for the 
Hard Covers of the Holy Books and the Rituals 
and not for the religion in its essential spirit. Ulti- 
mately all religions constitute the quest of man for 
truth, mental peace and ethical and social values. 
The rest are all ritualistic overlays. Over a period 
of time priests and other vested interests have ten- 
ded to unduly emphasise the ritualistic aspects at 
the cost of spiritual aspects because the former 
approach gave them power and influence. This has 
been a phenomenon common to all religions, and 
no religion can claim that it is free from this con- 
tamination. | 

This should not lead us to reject religions ‘and 
manifestations of religiosity. The quest of man for 
certain values is a continuing one and eternal. That 


is the reason every religion subsequently develops 
sects: those who maintain their religion or sect 
alone is witness to truth and all others are not, in 
fact negate the true spirit of all religions. The 
more the bigots emphasise the aspects of bigotry 
and sectarianism in religious beliefs, the more they 
fragment the religion. This is the historical lesson in 
allreligions. In the earlier historical periods it was 
possible to eliminate dissent from an area and en- 
force one sectarian belief but in the modern age this 
is no longer possible even in highly disciplined so- 
cieties such as Communist or orthodox Islamic. 
Merely attacking religions or decrying them 
would not help. It has been a fashion with some in 
this country to denounce religion to prove one's 
secularism. This has introduced a lot of distortions 
in our thought process. This has led to the neglect 


` of Indian thought and philosophy and resulted in 


denouncing thousands of years old culture whose 
product we all are. Persons influenced by the 
superficialities of Western culture were considered 
secular. Western thought and culture had their 
own historical growth on the soil of the West. 
Sections of our people started imbibing those thóu- 
ghts and experiences and tried to imitate them 
mindlessly. If nationalism has played havoc in the 
West, these people tend to condemn it also for 
India, completely ignoring our stage of development 
and our inheritance. Johan Galtung compared the 
building up of the Indian nation state to the pro- 
cess of building up a United Europe — a process 
‘going well beyond the narrow nationalism of the 
nineteenth . century. Our multi-linguistic, multi- 
ethnic and multi-religious nation in fact represents 
a state very much beyond the nationalism in 


- Europe. 


We launched a unique experiment to bring up the 


backward and tribal people through positive action. . 
‚ Unfortunately the spirit of this experiment was dis- 


torted and little men, who call themselves political 
leaders, distorted this to their own advantage and 
made use of religion, caste, tribe, language and 
every divisive factor for their own narrow ends. 
In this process the monsters of casteism and com- 
munalism have grown. This isa negation of spirit 
of secularism. : 

Secularism means according to the dictionary 
"concerned with affairs of.this world, worldly, not 
sacred, not monastic, nor ecclesiastical". Religion 
was in many ways a social force and bound a 
socicty together in an era when nation-states did not 
exist, when there was not much of free thought and. 
enquiry. As mentioned earlier, religion, while still 
a primary need for the vast majority of the people 
for their personal quest of faith, sense of innate 
security, mental peace, etc, is no longer adequate 
to act as the glue of a nation state society in view of 
multi-sectarian and multi-religious character of the 
modern state. Consequently, officially-established 
religion can no longer be reconciled with the modern. 


nation state which has to deal even-handedly with . 


all its. citizens without discrimination. Therefore 
even European states which have fought wars їп the 
name of specific religious faiths have in practice 
become secular states. USA which was founded by 


4 


-those who — to escape = religious pérseci- 
tion has, become a secular state. 

In modern times the only. siate which respects 
religious freedom is the secular sfate. Other- so- 


called religious states are in spirit anti religious and .] 
/ he basis of communalism, casteism, linguistic fana- 


' can only be called sectarian states. 


. secularism 


Since orthodox religion is no longer the gue that 


binds together the population of a state, national- 


` ism has to serve that- purpose. True nationalism of 


a multiethnic, multi-religious and multi-linguistic 
nation like India is^the road to internationalism 
and the vision of One World. This nationalism is 
open-minded, will receive all influence and will not 
divide , people between ‘we’ and ‘they’. This spirit of 

and' nationalism is the basic foundation 
for human rights. Those who take refuge in their 


so-called religious and minority identity trample on. 


human rights. They use secularism and minority 
identity to deny many aspects of human rights to 
their own fellow men and women. · 

It may be pertinent to refer to Gandhi, Address, 


+. ing a conference of Indian Bishops ‘in Madras in 





ey 


‘early twenties, he. advised them not to go in. for 
conversions but to propagate the Christian virtues. 
of service and ove. That ‘would bring them ‘closer 
to India.and its' cultural heritage. Conversions, he 
pointed out, “could bé counter-productive. Later, 
while supporting the appeal for donations to the 
fund’ in the memory of Swami Shraddhanand, 
Gandhiji wrote that he could not.understand or 
sympathise with the idea of Shuddhi (conversion) 


or Sangathan of Hindus but he /fally supported the. . 
. movement for the removal of untouchability. He: 


said that if untouchability was not . eradicated it 


would devour not only Hindus but Hinduism. This : 


was Gandhi’s approach to secularism which needs 
to be understood and followed. 

In the: age of science, the secular approach ‘of 
Kabir and Nanak needs to be. adopted. Kabir èx- 
posed all rituals and pointed out that they separa- 
ted man from man and also man from God. True 
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ТЕ Я Spirit of science and tolerance are thé 
basic compofents of secularism. In Independent 
India, we have failed to nurture the’ secular spirit. 
That is mainly because Ше spirit of Gandhi and 
Nehru. has been. betrayed and the vote-bankers, on 


ticism, have taken over the politics of this country. 
.Secularism should not mean pampering conserva- 
tism and status-quoism for the sake of vote-gather- 
ing when the social system is transforming fast 
undér the onrush of modernisation. It should mean 
exposing the irrational that is being practised in the 
name.of religion. All those who want to ‘safeguard 
ritual and custom, in the name of minority -rights 
are delaying their advancement, both material and 
spiritual.; All those who want to save Hinduism but 
are not prepared to revolt against the Dharamgurus 
or Shankaracharyas who preach and" practise un- 
touchability and: other sinister practices cannot save 


‘Hindu society from a body blow. All those Sikh ' 


leaders who are arousing the Sikh masses in the 
name of Nanak and his preaching of a casteless 
society and equal sharing with all, but in practise 


observe casteism and demand special benefits for 


themselves by taking away even the right of vote 


' from those with whose labour they eat their bread, 
must realise that they are ‘reaching the end of the 


tether and Sikh masses would ignore them and 
brush them aside much sooner than expected. 
Secularism means not merely. tolerarice of all 
religions but also revolt against untruth, ‘inhuman, 
and irrational customs which bring one ;person in, 
conflict -with another, or one community . in conflict 
with another. Secularism should raise man to newer- 
heights of love and: brotherhood shedding chaff 
from grain. The rate of growth of science.is doubl- 


.ing every four to five. years. Hence the challenges 


from electronics and the silicon chip to social, politi- 
cal, economic and religious formations. The choice 
between amity and destruction’ is narrowing. A 
correct concept-of secularism i in the only answer. [] 


| 
| 
| 
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RI LANKA President Jayawardene' s fresh overtures 4 the United: Sas Canadá and Britain. A year ago, 


to the Tamil United Liberation Front' (TULE), 


.the premier organisation sponsoring the separatist 


movement in the island, are the logical corollary to^ 
hiselectoral triumph in the presidential elections of 
October and the national referendum of .December. 
The island's newspapers have projected these over- . 
tures as yet another attempt on Jayawardene's ‘part - 
to induce the TULF to. return to the mainstream, 


and some reports have suggested that he is within. 


“handshaking distance" of his Tamil adversaries. 
The President and TULF.have had what can best 

be described as a love-hate relationship in the last 

few years since the 1977 elections which, returned 


«ће ruling United National Party to power with ` 
.Jayawardene as Prime Minister. Because of a wilful 


conspiracy of circumstances, the elections also cata- 
pulted TULF as the largest single party іп Parlia- 
ment and invested it ‘with the status and role of 
Leader of Opposition. : 

Many developments have taken place since then, 
leading toʻa situation in which TULF finds itself at 
the crossroads of destiny. The principal among 
them, is the in-fighting within.its own ranks caused ` 
by a debate on whether or not the path of peaceful 
and patient negotiations with the Establishment , 
would eventually lead either to the fulfilment of the 
separatist demand for a Tamil Eelum (Homeland. - 
for Tamils) or to the restoration of self-respect for 
the Tamils which they contend has been. steadily 
eroded under Sinhala domination.. ' 

The debate continues. but in the meantime the 
organisation has split vertically and spawned a mili- 
tant breakaway faction which styles itself Tamil 
Tigers under the banner of a parállel body called 
the Tamil’ Eelum Liberation Front: (TELF) and is 


literally waging a war against the army and the 


police, which in its eyes symbolise the authoritarian- 
ism of the Sinhalas. 

Jayawardene has adopted a carrot-and-stick policy | 
towards the Tamils, who are concentrated in the ' 
northern and eastérn provinces, alternately placat- 
ing and disciplining ,them, In this see-saw, much 


„bitterness has been: created and the case for a mili- 


tant posture by the Tamils against the Sinhala-ruled 
administration appears to have. been vindicated. 

Nonetheless, the TULF, more inclined to politics of ` 
compromise rather than of confrontation, is persist- 
ing in negotiations while.at the same time adopting 
an ambivalent policy towards the cause of the Tamil: 
Tigers. A remarkable feature of the situation, how- 
ever, is that there has been no basic dilution іп the 
demand for a sovereign state of Tamil Eelum carved 
out of the areas where the Sri Lankan Tamils аге ` 
іп a majority. The cause is being actively helped by 


. Tamil expatriates who have made their homes in 
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at a`convention near New York, Sri Lankan Tamils 
formally constituted the Tamil Еешш state, gave 
unto themselves a constitution, апі, “registered” 
the ‘state with, the United Nations. Activists of 
TULF and TELF participated in. the convention, 
but more interestingly, two politicians from Tamil- 
nadu, one a member of.DMK and the other of. 


, Kamaraj Congress, also participated and made fiery 


speeches extolling the cause of the Eelum. š 
In the national referendum in December held for 
securing ‘popular endorsement of the proposal to 


double Parliament’s life, Tamils in the northern and: ` 


eastern provinces voted overwhelmingly against the 
Government, whereas Tamils of Indian origin, 
‘mostly , plantation labour, in the central hill areas, 
voted overwhelmingly for the Government. Both- 
sections were complying with the directive of their 
leadership. TULF had asked a negative vote to be 
given, while. the Tamil Workers’ Congress, led by 
S. Thondaiman, a Minister in. the Jayawardene 
Cabinet, had called for a positive vote. In fact, it: 
has ‘been -argued, and conceded even in the island's 
media, that Jayawardene scraped . through the 
referendum largely because of the plantation Tamil | 
vote. Having delivered a quid pro to Jayawardene, - 
it stands to reason that Thondaiman is now seeking 
‘a quid quo from Jayawardene to resolve the long-. 
outstanding issue of Tamil settlers of Indian origin 
who are currently stateless. It also therefore stands 


'to reason that before coming to. terms with 


Thondaiman, Jayawardene would like to find a 
modus vivendi with TULF in order to gain both time 
‚апа peace with which he can go ahead to implement 

his declared policies. 
: The basic issue relating to Sri Lankan Tamils, ` 


` however, is the separatist movement whose ardour 
“thas not abated despite the differences within the ^ 


ranks of TULF and TELF in regard to the metho- - 
dology for achieving the demand for a separate 
state, Regardless of the outcome of the current 
negotiations, it Seems safe to expect that there will 
be no dilution in the long-term objective of Tamil ` 
Eelum, which is now deeply entrenched in the 
political ethos: and consciousness of all Tamils in 
, the northern and eastern provinces, 

It is only when one visits Jaffna and some areas 
in Vanni and neighbourhood that one realises the 
extent of hope which: Tamils entertain about overt 
‚ and covert support from. Tamilnadu and Tamils of 
India in furthering the Eelum ‘cause. To expect 
moral support from ethnic fellowship is understand- - 
able, but considerable hopes seem to be pinned 
these days on a range of support from across the с. 
sea which extends to the material — including arms’ ‘ 
and ammunition, not to mention sanctuaries for the 
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exiles andi desperadoes from Jaffna. : DUE vir ually pun asd ‘hands ЕА іп the бан. ‘the 
There has all along been some evidence- of mora] commander of the security forces stationed in Jaffna to соп 


tain Tamil extremism has often said that the militants are- 
support from Tamilnadu to the cause of Sri Lankan receiving arrüs from Tamilnadu clandestinely and using them 


Tamils, whether they are of Indian origin or the against the security forces in hit-and-run-operations. In the: 
original ethnic Tamil' community. This is not ` most recent example of an attack inside a church in Jaffna, a 
surprising, and` in the circumstances only to be handful of extremists were said to have „made good their 


éscdpe іп a boat from Jaffaa to the Tamilnadu coast. There. V 
expected. Düring the last three "decades, the question -are:any number of stories available in Jaffna about the >. 
of the island's stateless has been a factor. in Indo-  clandéstine activities of the extremists who are said to be ^. " 


Sri Lanka relations whose ups and downs have been finding ready асв in йаша Але all, рее s 
caused substantially by the ups and downs in the only.a short distance to sail between the northern tip of the 
negotiations Кыен 1 kon pe кы to jai island'and the Indian shoré. The nexus between. ће Tamil — ; 


Tigers’ and their sympathisers in, Taniilnadu is irksome | 
this issue. The problem has. been solved ‘to some: - enough for the island’s law and order ‘machinery, but what 


extent through , the Shastri-Bandaranaike accord; séem to be even more irksome to the Government are thé 

but there js still a residue- which needs to be tackled. pe аспен паа доп me leadership, ог Pad 
twi syon the Eelum question ese are rega a 

шы ar nd а ыш t (о unwarranted interference in the island’s internal affairs. 


- Sti Lankan. Tamils may or “may not have a good case in 
allowed to bedevil bilateral relations in the larger - support of their separatist demand, but essentially this is 'а ` 
perspective.. ž ' « Tamil-Sinhala confrontation which needs to.be resolved by 

- However, some dimensions have been: added to the Sri the. two communities themselves. It is not surprising that 


Lankan Tamil question by the ‘attitude of the Tamilnadu’ the, ‘Government in Colombo, whichever party it may belong 


; leadership towards the Eelum demand. The competitive ` to," has always been sensitive to the Indian response to the 


. ^ politics of the two РМК in Tamilnadu have cast their sha- Tamil agitation. The Government of India fortunately has 
dow on this matter also, with the result that M.G.: Rama- . adoptéd a very correct posture, maintaining always that the 
chandran and ‘Karunanidhi have been trying to outdo each agitation is an internal affair for the island Government to 


· other in the last few years in befriending fellow-Tamils acrass resolve. However, there have been no restraints placed on 


the sea. To express sympathy for the, Eelum cause is one  the-articulation of moral support, and surreptitious material aw 
thing, but to translate this sympathy in other tangible forms süpport, to the Tamil càuse in and from Tamilnadu. The “7 
is an exercise that calls for a. debate, especially when such ‘time has perhaps come when such restraints need to be 
an exercise has the potential of impinging'on national^policy. imposed, because a partisan role by the State Government is 

The Tamilnadu Government acted correctly а few months likely to’ vitiate the Indo-Sri Lankan bilateral atmosphere. + 
ago in apprehending a couple of militant Sri Lankan Tamils There has been justifiable resentment in India over the 
who were on the wanted list of the island's security forces. ambivalent postures of the American and Canadian Govern- 
But there seems to be a strong suspicion in official quarters in ments towards the Khalistan agitators resident in those 
Sri Lanka that the Tamilnadu Government has ‘turned а countries. There is а: similar resentment in Sri Lanka over 
blind eye to the activities of several.other island. Tamils who the Provocative voices Шар from Tamilnadu- -O 
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“FOUR YEARS OF.ASSAM PROBLEM 


Procrastination and Pursuit i 
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“Tae Mangaldai by-election was the start of the 
* ® anti-foreigners agitation in Assam. "April 20, 
1979, was the date fixed for publication of the draft 
‘electoral rolls .for that Parliamentary by-election. 
-Three months more and we will be completing four 
_years of living with the agitation. 
- Displays of goodwill and efforts to. solve the 
foreigners problem . have been numerous. The 
Prime Minister has met the agitation leaders several 
times. Cabinet Ministers and very senior. officials 
‘have donë so оп 114 days in all. There has Бёеп 
‘no lack of mediators either. There was the assay 
by Y.B. Chavan in December 1979, offering а judi- 
cial commission. After that the Baharul Islam 
team in April 1980, the Biren Bhattacharya team in 
‚Мау 1980, the Gandhi Peace’ Foundation іп 
May 1980 and H.K. Mehtab in June 1980; all tried 
their hand. R.K, Dorendra Singh, Chief Minister 
.of Manipur, in,July 1980, В.К. Rai Burman-T.N. . 
Kaul in July 1981, and. Rashpal Malhotra in ` 
August 1981 also helped in re-starting the negotia- 
tions which broke off at severa] crücial stages. 
Mediation formulae have been produced by Dr. 
.Subranianian Swamy in July 1980, as well as by BJP. 
Then theré is the latest effort by Barthakur with the 
help of.an Assam MP in December 1982, Ravindra 
. Varma had done-better than all of them, coming up 


-< with successive formulae in February, September 


"November 1982 and January 1983, : 
The failure of the efforts at negotiations апі. 
mediation cannot be attributed to obstinacy.. The 


: All Assam Students’ Union has sworn:by the Con- ' 


-stitution. The Government too has: announced 
several times that it has sympathy for the demand ` 
to protect the cultural identity of Assam and. not 
allow refugees to swamp that State. The matter has 


. not been treated as a party problem. The Congress- 


Iand the national level Opposition parties: have 


* shown that they realise what is at stake... In fact, 


the last several rounds of negotiations with the 
agitation leaders have been tripartite; with."Con- 
_gress-S, Janata, BJP, CPI and CPI(M) taking part 
in the negotiations of January, February, April, 
May, August, September, October, November 1982 


' and January 1983. 


The basic issues are clear. There are a large 
number of foreigners, almost entirely refugees from 
the former East Pakistan — present Bangladesh — . 
who аге now in Assam., One cut-off year is 1950. 
‘Anybody who entered Assam, not automatically 
entitled to Indian citizenship, after the promulgation, 
of the Constitution is a foreigner and should not be 
there. The other cut-off year is, 1971 .when 
Bangladesh came into being. 

The population of Assam according to the 1951 
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Census was eight million. In 1971 when the last. 
Census took place, it was 14.6 million. The 1981- 
Census’did not take place, but the figure could be: 
19-20.million. The number of refugees is about a' 
million. The. agitation leadership believes that a: 
quarter of a million crossed over during 1951-61,» 
about 7,00,000 during 1961-71 and another quarter: 
of a million during 1971-81. There is not much’ 
dispute about the figures for the first decade. The: 


Government's estimate for 1961-71 is lower, and it: . 


feels that ће питбег after 1971 has. been negligible." 
All agree that any person who had crossed over 
after March 25, 1971; should be pushed back. 
Pushing out all foreigners who came in after 1950: 
was the demand of the .students, when serious 
negotiations started with the Government. Pushing. 
out:all those who came after 1971 was what the 
Government offered in return. . > 

Reducing this gap, between the demand for .1951. 
as the cut-off year and the offer of 1971 as cut-off. 


‚ year, was the break-through achieved during the, 


summer of 1981. The formula was that there would 
bea three-fold division of the refugees into the. 
three decades of 1950-60, 1961-71, and March 1971 
onwards. The suggestion initially came from the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation and, was subsequently. 
elaborated by Rayindra Varma. The agitation 


leadership agreed to keep in Assanr the refugees, 


who had entered during 1950-60, the Government 
agreed to throw out those who. came after March, 


1971. That left the 1961-71 groups, variously called , | 


refugees, immigrants and infiltrators. There has 
been no progress since then. Instead, a large 
number of issues have cropped up as to how to 
deal with this 1961-71 group of immigrants. ` 

Who is a foreigner? Who among the foreigners 
can be given Indian citizenship? What is to be done 
with the foreigners who are not given citizenship’ 


апа what is to be done with foreigners who are.. 


given citizenship? These are the basic problems' 


around which discusssion has been going on for a ` 


year and a half, The points of.difference are on 


'the following: | 


' should not be treated 


(1) Identifying the foreigners has to be left to 
tribunals. Should these tribunals also decide who 
is deserving of. Indian citizenship? Two different 
points of view have been put forth. The students say 
that conferring of citizenship ' could follow in due 
course, the first problem being that of identifying 
the refugees. The other viewpoint is-that.a person 

1 ; as a foreigner when he is 
entitled to citizenship. o 

(2) Should the evidence put forward by a person’ 
not claiming to be a foreigner, be according to the 
| (Continued on page 81) 
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National Integration. and Such Other wore: 
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Е SINGH 


"Ts occasion of Republic Day is perhaps а fit 
occasion to take stock of issues which transcend 
the routine. That in the mature adulthood of our 
independent existence we continue to feel the need 
for exhortations on the subject of national integra- 
tion, is surely sufficient proof that this cherished 
objective is yet unrealised. But is the yearning for 


\ 


it real or is it merely half-digested rhetoric which : 
we periodically eructate? Have we perhaps not- 


emptied out all the various concepts like ‘emotional 
integration’, ‘unity in diversity’, ‘secularism’ of all 
their true essence and rendered them into merely 
‘such other hollow words’? 

What is the Indian Nation? Of course it has- a 
territorial identity. What beyond that? What was 
апа is ‘our dream for it and what is the reality? 
Also, what is the face of. this ‘India’ and this 
‘Indian’? With what central idea do we wish whom 
to ‘integrate’? And who are this we? Then,. is this 
India a static concept or has this Indian an 
historical identity and a recognisable wholeness that 
has evolved over the years and appears to have a 
future? Are we stuck in the mire of the immobility 
of our thoughts or is the.collectivity of our national 
identity dynamic, impelled by the ` force of an 
ennobling vision? What are the ‘new’ generations of 
Indians to aspire to? To what great endeavour are 
“+ the children, of today and tomorrow to be drawn? 


One could well suggest that it is neither possible ^ 


nor healthy for an entire people to be constantly 
living at the white-hot pitch of ‘emotional striving. 
That nations, like individuals, need periods of quiet, 
near immobile consolidation before they can under- 


. take fresh effort, reaching beyond ‘themselves? So 


are we consolidating and if so what? Or are we 
mistaking our presently manifest cynical apathy as 
a positive virtue? 

These and many other questions arise. Not only 
.cannot all the answers be found immediately, it is 
‘not possible to ask all the questions either. Only an 

outline of our -concerns can be drawn, for which І 


cannot improve upon.P.N. Haksar's articulation of 


it from Reflections on our Times: 


“If the post-independent generation in India could some- 
how come round to having a vision of India as a whole 
and relate it to a comprehensive view of inter-relationship 
Between politics, economics, social structure, cultural 
pattern and value system, the clouds would begin to dis- 
appear. Without such an effort, we can have no future of 
which we can be proud. India is too large to be “moved 
by short-cuts and over-simplifications. Clay has a tendency 
to be moulded but it. requires -a potter’ s hand to take 
. shape and form", 


The Indian concept of énationtood? was, and 
continues to be, amorphous; an almost intangible, 
near philosophical, sub-conscious acceptance, rooted 
in a mythical past Whenever an attempt has been 
‘made to give it shape, it has invariably been in the 
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dence and 


1 


imagery of what has been, a re-creation and a 
recapturing. Some indefinable threads of barely 


‘recognised consciousness string all this together. 


These threads, in the past, were largely the bindings 


of religious faith anda cultural continuity, which, 


in itself, had its roots in belief. The strength and 
the weakness, both, lay precisely in this. Strength, 
because being an all-pervading, shapeless, whole, it 
defiied’ both definition and capture. It, therefore, 
survived all the many centuries of foreign domina- 
tion, largely intact but also mainly in an*introverted 
form. The ease with .which we were periodically 
made subject was also because the consciousness of 
‘nationhood’ was so loose. This was and continues 
to be the weakness. Because, when the central idea 
is cloud like, the constituent ‘droplets’ of that 
‘cloud’ would. for sheer. preservation, have to havea 
stronger cellular structure. 

Around and inside the national concept of India, 
Bharat, Hindustan, or what you will, thérefore, 
through history, developed the ‘cells’ of caste, 
religion, language, region. These cells are strong 
but they cannot exist outside of a central idea of 


nationhood. Whenever there has been the presence 


of a strong, motivating thought at the nucleus, this 


cellular structure. has always given up its own 


smaller identification: and' merged with the larger, 
amorphous whole. When, on the other hand, the 
nuclear core loses the gravitational pull of the 
strength of an idea, then these cells of caste and 
region, invariably, create their own trajectories; not 
out of any malevolent intent, but purely as a self- - 
preservative | mechanism. Оп this reality, with 
British conquest, was superimposed an Occidental 
activism; the concept of ‘state’, an imperially 
dictated political articulation of our national 
consciousness. Naturally, its impress on our minds : 
remained largely superficial. The cells did bind 
together but only administratively so. 

Then came the galvanising struggle for indepen- 
“the very process of struggle for freedom 
which increasingly involved wider and wider strata 
ofour society generated consciousness about the 
need for a new identity for ourselves which (was) 
distinct from the way we (had) shaped our identity 
in the past. The new identity was called natiohal- 


‘ism. It was quite distinct from the identity based 


on 2 ” (P.N. Haksar,- Reffections on our Times, 
p. \ 

The crucial period was after achieving Indepen- 
dence. In that, as in the.past, we lost our way. Not 
all may agree with V.S. Naipaul, yet there is more 
than a kernel of truth in it when he says that 
*Gandhi had given India a new idea about itself. 
Non violence (was) made to appear an ancient, 
many-sided Indian truth, an eternal source of Hindu 
action. Now of- Gandhism, there remain only the 
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emblems and (perhaps: some of) the energy; and 
this (residual) energy has turned malignant’. When 
after Independence we needed “а new code” and a 
new moral basis for our society, we had none but 
political corruption. 
were à nation without any rules." In India, so often 


invaded, conquered, plundered, was а people without., 
a “country to identify with, only with masters”. ‘Is: 


it any wonder then that we “have become а “horribly 
cruel and violent land"? : oe 


Another cruel fact that we need to recognise is 
that ‘integration’ is not possible without ‘integrity’ 
and post-Independence India, after the heady' early 


years, has lacked conviction about a central ‘inte- 


grity". Our quest for’ Swarajya had’ given: us the 


needed vision. The impulse was in the idea. The 


quest was worthwhile and the near-unity of thought 


and áction that the nation then displayed, submerg-. 
was ому 


ing most of the obvious differences, 
because both the strength of the .concept and the 
challenge of ‘the endeavour, were overwhelmingly 
unifying. A definable, near absolute of nationhood 
was, for a short while, in our grasp i id those stirring 
days. Soon thereafter, rather even in the process of ' 
achieving Independence, we lost: the soul of this 
vision. . 

To my mind, the great failing of the it if for 
Independence was in the acceptance of a two-nation 
theory. All subsequent thematic confusion: about 
the concept of nationhood. flows froin that original 
sin. If religion: was to be the basis of nationhood, 
then the residual land would perforce be a kind of - 
an arithmefically reactive *Hindu' India. And yet, 
this could not be so, for both the aspiration and the 
all accommodative reality of sanatan thought ran 
counter to.it. (Now, not at all paradoxically, the 
rejection of a two-nation theory based on religion 
is not the same as a denial of the reality of Pakis- 
tan). The essence of the concept having been lost, 


; our subsequent difficulties had to follow almost 
'. as of course: When our vision got blurred, the face 


‚ able, then all these invocations‘ about national inte-. 


of India became unrecognisable: "When that with 
which we wish to ‘integrate’, is itself not recognis- 


gration, etc., cannot but .become just | ‘such other 


words’. 


After Independence, politics became the national , 
activity and politicians arrogantly gave to them- 
selves a kind of a sole proprietary concern about . 
India. Political leaders identified their persons with 


· the country.and spoke as if they alone represented 


. it. Political parties cloaked' their partisan, narrow . 
interests in the national flag. The face of the Indian. 


politician is ugly. Increasingly, thus, over the years, 
the face of India began to /acquire the same con- 
tours. Gandhi's quest for Swarajya had thrown up 
a whole array of Indians ready to sacrifice all. 


` The transformation of the freedom movement 


“intoa loosely-knit political party, solely for gover- 


nance of a newly independent, yet nascent, nation, 
was perhaps an inevitability, but now in.retrospect, 
an obvious blunder. When touched by the corrup- 
ting reality of power, this movement failed to throw 
up the ече protective wall of a sense of Чер 
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"Suddenly, once again, we. 


It is perhaps unjust to put so much blame, because 
еу were after all the likes of you and I. Yet the 
observation is unavoidable because it is as a conse- 
quence of their failure that we are today afflicted by 
our ills. As soon as the struggle ‘for, freedom was 
‘replaced by that for ‘chair’, the unifying aspiration... " 
which had kept the molecules gravitating towards. 
the nuclear core, started moving, yet again,. to- 
wards the cellular reality of jati and región. , The 
‘imprint of the ‘municipal mind’ of our political : 
leadership came to assert itself. Devoid of a vision, 
of ideas, of'a concept of India, even (and however 
damning it may sound) a geographical understand- 
ing of the great sweep of this nation, leave alone an 
historical grasp of the forces that have moved and 
will continue to move the peoples of this land, the 
nation was attempted to be moulded in the shape . 
of their narrow prejudices. 


The face of India has thus’ бесе thdt of tin- 
pot political tyrants. The sirens of police cars and 
their. cordons, the para-military forces, the official 
helicopters, the blindings in’ jails, the Press Bills, 
the officially sponsored corruption of heads of / 
governments, the moral decay, the perpetual and *, 
unctuously insincere aping of the leader for im- 
.Jnediate gain of political office, have now become 
the norms of behaviour. In no'other land do 
people immediately adopt the ways of the 'rulers' 
as in India. . Only we have an explain-all aphorism 
like Yatha raja tatha praja. ' 


The dream of Swarajya had led us to believe that 
with it: will come a solving of all our problems. 
' Little did we realise that in addition to all our exist- 
ing difficulties, we would also have to contend with 
the impenetrable barrier of the deification of pover- 
ty. In our way stands. Daridra Nafayan. So with 
which India are 400 million poverty-stricken country 
men of ours to identify? Somewhere along the way 
„also lies the impediment of the Varnashrama Dharma. 
‘Even after all temple doors have been opened to 
200 million of those that have not been ‘twice born’, 
which India are they to recognise? To them, the 
face of India remains what it has always been. The 
face of prejudice, disparity, an absence of natural 
order and elementary justice. It isthe face of the 
village patwari or police constable or even the 
petty clerk in the-post-office. The feudal chieftains 
of-old have been replaced by a new, equally (if not 
more) mindless hierarchy. In this system, as in the 
early dáys, these. petty tyrants ape the ways of 
their immediate superiors, who, in a pyramidical 
fashion, ape those of theirs, leading to the self- 
destructive imagery of the face of India being that 
'ofitsugly politician. If, theréfore, we find diffi- 
culty with our quest for integration, is it something 
to be wondered at? After all, you сап only integ- 
rate with that which carries the conviction of 
‘integrity’. А \ 


Every society has to have a moral basis. When, 
‘therefore, a meiosis was needed in the cellular 
structure of our society, after Independence, what 
was instead given to it by our political leadership 
was an orgy of destruction. Of course, the existing 
was diseased and had to be replaced. For that, 


both thought and а sense of history was necessary. 
Inheriting the mantle of the freedom movement, 
the ' politicians arrogated, to themselves the sole res- 
ponsibility for a social transformation of India as 
'. well, This was a-task well beyond their capacity 
and was thus doomed to failure. . An 'essential 
. ,reality of the Indian nation is of ‘faith’. No other 
‘nation on earth derives its. moral, social sustenance 


‘as much from faith as the Indian people do, no^ 


matter of what persuasion and colouring that 
. belief may be. Ever so often, therefore; in its 
history this vast land has seen reformist movements. 
They have almost always originated as a self-clean- 
sing process to rid society of the accumulated ills 


` of religious obscurantism, having’ congealed into 


self-interest This, however, was a task undertaken, 
not by political leadership or even by the then 
rulers, but by extraordinary Indians, who "were 
fired by their faith and by their calling. 


‚ The political leadership of^ independent India 
attempted just such a transformation without being 
. éssentially ‘qualified’ for it. 
certaialy the large generality of them had no. ability 
for this task. And those’ that did havé and were 
“inspired by an ennobling idealism, were unable to 


-create an enlightened following. Our Constituent: 


Assembly gave to our people the goal of а. ‘secular 
democracy’. But we confused the word ‘secular’ 
because, except in the minds of a very few who 
then led us, all the rest of the political leadérship 
suffered from the narrow bigotry of the municipal 
mind. Secularism thus came to be a political con- 
"venience, not a scientific rejection of the supersti- 
tious and a fotal separation of the government 
from religion., Politically motivated ad-hocism 
апі eye and vote. catching gestures replaced the 
` spirit of the concept. So hollow has even the form 
now become that what the leadership thinks are 
` masterful gestures (a Sikh as President; ‘balanced’ 
public holidays for the various faiths) are greeted 
by cynical derision.. If, therefore, the nation ‘now 
encounters the difficulties. that it does, the respon- 
sibility for it lies unquestionably with the past and 
the present political leadership. s 


I carry a conviction that the single greatest factor 

of damage to the integrity'of the Indian nation has 
"been the Indian politician. The next and a derived 
. factor is the methods adopted by our politicians. to 
achieve their so-called “‘representative nature". The 
process of electioneering, as ‘refined’ by us, with its 
all-pervading corruption,  short-cuts, no-holds- 
barred-winner-takes-all prize, accounts for the . fact 

\ that representative democracy, “as we have today 
corrupted it to, has become divisive in the extreme. 
The ‘song’ is not to blame, the ‘singer’ is the cause; 
disliking the in-built restraint and discipline of the 
melody. The present leadership has perfected the 
malevolent art of exploiting fear by first creating it. 
Every domestic consideration is reduced to that .of 
electoral interests. Hindus versus Muslims; Muslims 


many votes from which language, from which 
religious sub-community, from which caste. In 
-Punjab, the Hindu is alienated from the Sikh and 
‘the problems of that State are not resolved in time 
because what predominates is the electoral con- 
' sideration. In Assam, when a movement for stop- 
ping and identifying aliens ingressing into India 
takes place, official encouragement is. given to- the 
creation of a counter to it, based purely .on reli- . 
gion. Тһе whole of Assam, and the North-East 
- today stands fragmented into narrow, fear-ridden 
sectarian groups, all seeking a resolution of their | 
fears through political protection. Electoral rhetoric 
is carried by the top leadership to the extent of 
equating political dissent with disloyalty to the 
nation. Consensus, го them, is what is achieved by 
conforming mindlessly, not by arriving at a reason- 
ed middle-ground. Of course, politics is not an 
. arena of morals but rather of interests, but it is also ` 


" not the playground of these self-interests mas- 


Perhaps not all, but . 


and Harijans and Christians and, endless such. 


sickening permutations and combinations. ‘The 
minorities are in danger, only we can protect them’. 
- If there is no actual danger, create a fear of it. How 
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querading as principles If, as in the past, the: 
whole effort i$ constantly directed towards 'divid- 
ing and then.ruling, then with whom shall we 
integrate? 


When the institution that pretends to supreme 
power, the Parliament, is reduced to being an ex- 
post-facto stamping organisation, then people, 
naturally, start wondering whether there is any use 
for such an institution. So the process of destroy- 
ing yet another institution begins its disintegrative 
task.-1n the face of the “radiant ambiguities of the 
word socialism", when our grievance redressal 
‚ machinery, which, in a very real, sense, is what. 
democracy is all about, is turned into the fine 
political art of the grant of denial of’ even elemen- * 
tary rights of citizens, all as a function of political 
patronage, then that is the real crisis of our demo- . 
сгасу: And this crisis is deeply disintegrative. 
Simultaneously, the Judiciary is compromised. The 
God, the Politician, cannot brook alternate points 
of even limited power. So we, a land without 
justice, now become a land without law. 


On the other hand, the central leadership, con- 
sumed by the absurdities of reducing the Indian 
nation to identification with an individual or a 
family, continues to mouth hollow inanities about 
national integration. It is drunk with. power, im- 
patient with democratic constraints, the victim of 
insincere eulogies, which the ruling party mem- 
bers with practised but despicable servility, mouth 
оп еуегу occasion. Тһезе sycophantic mouthings 
are misread as hero-worship. But then, in actions 
which are so characteristic of feudal arbitrariness, 
‘the founthead of all power turns this very adulation 
against the hero-worshippers themselves. Our central 
leadership is both incapable and profoundly bored 
with the great domestic issues of the day. It lets 
(them drift into anarchy, thus adding velocity to the 
trajectories of the cellular molecules of our society. 
We have grandiose visions ‘of our international 
importance, yet with cruel irony, we are unable to 
impress, in any meaningful form, any idea upon the 
international scene. Firstly, because there is nothing 

4 (Contd. on page 27) 
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 Untouchability and Social Change = g 


А Maharashtra Study 
S.P. PUNALEKAR LU X d 


U stoucuanitity is an aspect of the caste system 
as it has evolved through Indian history. And. 
the caste system is an aspect of the dominant religious 
. faith, Hinduism; its scriptures, norms and practices. 
Untouchability denotes and survives on belief in the 
principles of purity and impurity" and the status 
hierarchy based on these principles. Thé belief 
system, and action that emanates from it, includés' 
evaluation of the group, that is, caste Beliefs and 
social practices acquire. legitimacy and sanction 
through religion and. also oral traditions. Socialis- 
ation of an individual member in a family further 
helps to'réinforce this set of beliefs and practices. 
They become ‘traditions’ or part of, the social and 
cultural heritage of society. ` 
In Maharashtra society, as elsewhere i in India, . 
untouchability prevailed in various fornis. It prevails 
even now, but the context is. changing and, in my 
' view, with less rigour and intensity than 50 or 100 
years ago.! Apart from other historical factors (land 
alienation, migration, urbanisation, industrialisation, 
etc.), socio-religious movements influenced signifi- 
cantly the attitudes and actions of the ‘touchables’ 
in relation to the untouchables. To take a broad 
view, the Bhakti movement and  Basveshwar's 
Lingayat sect brought about..perceptible changes. 


ЧЕ 
Y 


. The. Ek Gaon Ek Panwatha (ЕСЕР) Campaign 
was initiated by Baba Adhav on November 28, 1971. 
That day marked the first anniversary of. the 
Mahatma Jyotirao Phooley Pratisthan in Poona. 
Adhav and other leading social workers had founded 
this Pratisthan. The idea of а- campaign such as 
EGEP was rooted in the experiences of Baba Adhav 
and his colleagues and their- understanding and 
interpretation of Maharashtra society. Baba Adhav 
himself is a committed social worker with.& militant 
bent of mind. Hé gave up. medical practice and 
devoted his time and energy to the cause of the poor 
and the downtrodden. He successfully organised 
hamals (porters) of Poona and formed the Hamal 
Panchayat on constructive lines, giving it.an insti- 
tutional base. 
actively involved in constructive’ trade union-acti- 
уйу. Besides, in the past he earnestly took up many 
issues relating to social exploitation. He organised 
protest forums to voice the grievances of social 
groups and individuals against injustice апа exploi- 
tation. In some cases, he compelled the adminis- 
tration to rectify bureaucratic errors and dispense 


justice to the aggrieved. He thus endeared himself 


to the common people. 


He visited- remote villages 
and the 


interior tribal belt of Maharashtra to 


True, Lingayats in: Maharashtra have now become ~acquaint himself with the problems of rural and 


more orthodox than the Brahmins But the reasons. 
have: to be sought elsewhere. Gandhi. enabled - 
sections of Dalits (particularly | Chambhars) to enter 
the political mainstream. Ambedkar's endeavour 
brought consciousness and militancy àmong the 
Dalits, especially the Mahars or, Neo-Buddhists. 
Another major social reform movement was that of 
Jyotirao Phooley who founded Satyashodhak Samaj 
in September 1873. An elaborate critique of this 
. movement which aimed at destroying rigidities of 
the caste system is given elsewhere.? 

Here we shall restrict ourselves to an examination 
of an anti-untouchability programme -launched by a 
well-known socialist thinker and activist of Poona. 
This programme is -based on the principle’ of the 
Я Satyashodhak movement and Phooley’ s ideology. A 
major component of this programme was а cam- · 
paign (mohim) known as Ek Gaon Ek Panwatha.' 
The campaign began in the seventies. This campaign 
had sonie ideological assumptions about caste and 
its role їп Maharashtra's urban and rural society. 
These assumptions; along with 'intellectual convic- 
tions, have raised. a number of questions for: 
intellectuals and activists, especially the Leftist 
organisations. It is therefore essential to examine 
the ideology, programme and outcome of this cam- 
paign. The present paper constitutes a modest 
beginning in that direction. . 
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tribal society. He believed in direct experience and 
participation. . He emphasised integration of 
thought and action. 

Baba Adhav was deeply influenced by the socia- 
list thinkers, and was guided by the philosophy and 
teachings of _Jyotirao Phooley. He considérs 
Phooley the greatest social reformer with political 
vision. -Adhav firmly believes that the Satyashodhak 
(SS) Movement lauuched:.by Phooley ‘in Mahara- 
shtra in the late 19th century has the.potentialities of 
transforming society. To Adhav, revival of the SS 
movement is an urgent task. According to him, 
the Brahmin-non-Brahmin controversy: in - which 
Phooley's movement got bogged. down indicates the 
wrong direction of the movement. 
several instances that can.be counted as healthy by 
products of the SS movement of Phooley,; he feels. 
The noble objectives were sidetracked and the entire 
movement was converted into an unseemly contro- 
versy between Brahmins and non-Brahmins. 

.Baba Adhav views social change as à continuous 
process and cultural revolution as an effective instru- 
ment to bring about this change. The crux, of his 


arguments is as follows: Brahinanical traditions аге“ 


principally responsible for the extremely slow pace 
of change in Maharashtra society. These traditions 
have become part of the social and cultural heritage 
of ‘the community. They influence the mind; 
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Thus, for several years he has been. 
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generate attitudes, beliefs, outlook hostile to the 
principles of human dignity, equality, freédom and 
justice. They obstruct the process of understanding 
and social integration. He variously describes these 
traditions as emanating. from Chaturvarna (four-fold 


varna or division), Sanatani or orthodox religious : 


doctrines of Hinduism.5 Untouchability is essen- 
tially conceived as logically deriving from the 
acceptance of these doctrines by the majority. Adhav, 
feels that Maharashtra needs social rebels with deep 
intellectual roots in the Satyashodhak Movement. 

In 1973, two great events coincided, namely, the 
tri-centenary of Shivaji and the centenary of Shahu 
Maharaj. Adhav felt the ‘revivalist would reassert 
themselves and dominate the scene. Phooley’s 
thoughts and Shahu’s social reforms need to be 


emembered and propagated on such occasions. 


But that would. not happen, he feared, due to the 
revivalists’ dominance; especially that of the RSS 
andthe Jana Sangh (now BJP) followers: 
asserted: 


“Instead of cows, or Ganpati’s trucks, what is urgently 


needed in Maharashtra is a band of social -rebels who will 
instantly (protest and) rebel against the exploitation of the 


‚ poor and Dalits. This rebellion should continuously go on. 


This is a challenge to the youth and manliness of Maha- 
rashtra’’.® 
Baba Adhav was also perturbed by other develop- 
ments, particularly those relating to his experiences 
in his own trade union. He had two decades of 
trade union experience, mostly among the porters 


' of Poona. He was intimately associated with them 


r 


and had worked among them. He knew how difficult . 


and strenuous was the struggle to organise the 


workers to fight economic battles and to mitigate | 


their exploitation at the hands of the employers. 

He was however deeply worried about the state of 
social and cultural life and'thinking among the very 
workers whom he had organised under one trade 
union,the Hamal Panchayat. 


He found that the porters observed all the reli- 


gious rites and customs including the norms of 
social distance according 10 саѕїе rules. He said: 


“To make this worker a soldier in the battle of social and 
economic transformation is merely an illusory (deceptive) 


optimism. I ave this © experience. How could this be pos- 


sible without organising separately a. cultural, revolution 
inculcating new values in his life? I am often thinking about 
such a cultural revolution." Porter is not an industrial 
worker. Most of them are agricultural labourers. It is a 
class of landless peasantry selling their ‘backs’ 


class is not willing to break the social system beyond a 
particular stage”. 


'. Briefly, it meant that the porters were ready for. 


small ‘reforms’ but, were not ‘revolutionary’ enough 
to destroy the caste system of. which they were a 
part. Thus Adhav saw the remotest peasants 
observing traditional exploitative social- practices, 
and also the porters, nearer home, trying to- cling 
steadfastly to similar caste rules and practices. . 

In Adhav’s view, the caste system was respon- 


sible for the inequitous and orthodox social beha-. 


viour among the people.,Change of occupation or 
place did very little to bring about any change in 
their behaviour. There wás, secordig to him, 
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Adhav. 


` initiate dialogue with the people. 
feeling was that there was not much scope for 
‘debate and discussion among intellectuals ‘holding 


in the city. : 
Even this glas is fully poisoned by the caste system. This , 


arranged his tour programme. 


к 


little difference whether one lived in village, town 


or big city; and whether one worked as an agri- 
cultural labourer in a remote village, or as а porter ' 
or industria] worker in a big city. Liberation from” 
caste-ruled behaviour was essential. This was as 
important as liberation from economic exploitation. 

He felt that the Satyashodhak Movement had.the 
potentialities for bringing about such transforma- 
tion. Adhav considers India’s situation unique: Its 
uniqueness lies in the factions. and fragmentations 
based on caste: © , 


“Due to cultural influences of generations after genera- 
tions, there have been formed strange complexes and biases 
in society. The people feel them as-supernatural. How to 
avoid what is God-given? What a predicament if one has‘ to 
get out òf his caste’’.? 


/ ; x 
Phooley aimed at changing these complexes and 
biases ‘through action, Phooley declared his own 
well open for.use by untouchables, and defied the 

age-old traditions. ^ | 
The considerations above mentioned formed: the 


'iritellectual basis for Adhav's ЕСЕР campaign. There 


are three major inter-related premises in Adhav’s 
thinking. These are: (i) Caste is a rigid and inflexible 
force. The secular changes in society, that is, migra- - 
tion, occupation industrialisation, etc., have very 
weak influence on this ‘set of beliefs’. (ii) Rigidities of 
the caste system sustain the. socially and culturally: 
inequitous behaviour among the people and perpetu- 
ate social and cultural exploitation of the lower 
castes. (iii) Cultural revolution (through social rebel- - 
lion (and reform) is a necessity. It should be carried 
out independently and urgently to end social- 
cultural exploitation. The ЕСЕР campaign, 


launched in 1971, was governed by these intellectual 


premises. Н 
The major purpose of Ње ЕСЕР campaign was to 
Adhav’s intense 


different ideological positions. They ‘had fixed 
views and rigid positions on Several social issues. 
Thus, it was impossible to break the rigidities 
among them.. If would be better to. reach the 
masses (Jana-Samanya) directly and talk to them 
about their beliefs and social practices. ‘‘Travel in 
the small and big villages in .Maharashtra: Talk 
with the people".-— this was the initial strategy. 
Adhav wrote down daily of his experiences in the 
villages. Later he elaborated on them. The book 
Ek Gaon Ek Panwatha is a product of Adhav's 


“experiences and reflections. 


It was.not possible for him to reach every village. 
So he selected a few villages in most of the talukas 
of Northern and. Western Maharashtra, Konkan, 
Maratliwada -and Vidarbha regions. Mostly. he - 


: went alone to district or taluka headquarters where 


and symphathisers joined him and 
When he went to a 
village, he visited the houses of both the Dalits and 
non-Dalits, made detailed enquiries about their 


social and cultural life, about factions in the 


his friends 


‘village, political leadership, economic conditions, 


etc. 
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In most of these -discussions, he tried tó under- 
stand the situation regarding drinking water facility 
in а village. He would ask questions: What аге 


the sources of drinking water? Who owns the. 


sources? What is the arrangement for its distribu- 
tion? What is the distance between the source of 
drinking water and the residential settleménts? And 
so on. If he found that the Dalits (that is, Mahar- 
Neo-Buddhists, Chambhar, Dhor, Mangs or 
Matangs) faced problems of procuring water 
because of their untouchable status, he tried to 
persuade the Savarnas to allow the ‘untouchables’ to 


draw water from the same source where other, 


upper caste villagers obtained their drinking water. 
If there was resistance from the-upper castes, he 
would ask the Dalits to come together and pressus 
rise the Savarnas to accept their demand. 

Ifthe problem needed to be handled at taluka or 
district level, he approached Tahsildars, DSP, 
_ Collector or whatever. authority was to be contac- 
ted. Не also met political leaders who could do 
/ something in the interests of the village poor. In 
'such meetings, he also discussed other problems of 
the villagers such as scarcity Works, ration shops, 
foodgrains quota, etc.' Thus, he had the needs and 
problems of large masses in view-on such occasions. 
During his. travels he also tried to organise the 
:]ocal youth (both Dalit and non-Dalit) and other 
sympathisers (both Dalit non- Dalit) to. form cohe- 
sive groups to deal with such issues on a permanent 
basis; He succeeded in forming such groups in 
eight to ten places with the help of local college and 
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high school teachers, lawyers and students from 
both Dalit and non-Dalit communities. , These 
groups were active in hóiding study circles, work- 
shops, conferences, and doing some reform work in 
nearby villages. Such groups were formed in 
Ambejogai, Bhir; Aurangabad, Udgir and Sholapur. 

Ín the first about two years, Adhav visited over 
400 villages covering some 30 talukas. He organis- 


ed meetings of Dalits separately or jointly with non- ` 


Dalits at the village level. He also organised a 


' camp at -Saswad (near Poona) of. youth organisers to 


ensure their continuous cooperation and also to 
clarify issues for campaign. He secured cooper- 
ation in this work from several individuals from 
Ambejogai, Jalgdon, . Shahada, Nipani, Satara, 
Vasamatnagar, etc. More individuals than groups 
wefe attracted to the campaign and its objectives. 


He noted that “political parties,’ trade union orga- _ 


nisations, youth. organisations have not paid as 
much attention to this work as was necessary". He 
also tried to involve {festival committees’ which are 
numerous (more than 100) in Poona city. Bhai 
Vaidya, then Mayor of Poona, sent invitations to 
scores of them. Only one committee responded. 
,went once to a nearby village, 


Ghairi.: That was all. Thus, youth in the cities 


' did not seem responsive to issues of social reform. 


Within. the campaign’s first week, Adhav realised 
the complexity of the problem. He observed: ' 
“I am meeting several people. At individual level, every-. 


one agrees with what I say. But nobody feels urgency about 
it. The village common well does not have water. 
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dpes not say how compulsion can be imposed on private 
property (water resource under private ownership). The 
people for whom the battle has to be waged, are not there in 
their place." . ~ \. f 


Adhav’s tour coincided with severe famine in 
some districts of Maharashtra. Farmers owning 30, 
or 40 acres of land were compelled to work on the 
scarcity works started by the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment. The situation of the poor farmers and land- 
less labourers was far worse. They were selling 
whatever they had: cattle, agricultural implements, 
ornaments, tin sheets of roof tops, and household 
goods. They were also getting indebted to local 


' traders and moneylenders. The famine forced, the 


villagers (both Dalits and non-Dalits) to migrate to 
distant places for wage labour — ‘construction of 


' roads, tanks, canals, etc. Even teen-aged children 


had to migrate and slog to avoid starvation. 
Wherever Adhav and his colleagues went, famine- 


' striken villagers anxiously enquired about the possi- 


bilities of starting, new scarcity projects near their 
village. The people, including Dalits, informed them 
of the acute hunger and starvation they faced, about 
the absence of ration shop in a village or absence 
of foodgrains in a ration shop continuously for 3-4 


' months. Adhav was intrigued by their reactions. 


. Even Dalits did not specifically mention ‘untouch- 


ability’ or non-availability of drinking water from 


the private well of a rich farmer. The poor Dalit's : 


worry was food for the next day. “I was stupefied. 
All women were insistently demanding foodgrains ... 
These women were bringing water from a distance 
of one mile." Their demands were: “оой, food- 
grains, ration, wage labour, education. ..." Some 
complained of low wages and oppression by. rich 
farmers. . | 

Not that untouchability was not practised. It did’ 
exist in various forms in several villages. Harijan 
teachers were not allowed to live in the settlements 
of upper castes (Valbe village); teachers were 
‘served’ water in a school but were not allowed to 
draw water themselves. Harijans.coüld not draw 


. water from common village wells or ponds. They had 


to engage a water carrier Panadya, on payment. He 
belonged to a ‘touchable’ caste (Shikrapur village). 
Drinking water was a source of conflict between 
Dalits and non-Dalits in' many villages. The 'un- 
touchables were beaten up for using the common 
village well (village Golegaon, Gunat Nibhole). The 
upper castes threw dirt, sludge, etc.) into the: wells 
of the Harijan basti. . . 


Untoucbability: was practised in other spheres: 


also. In some villages, tailors did not stitch th8ir 
clothes. Barbers did not serve them and washermen 
refused to wash their clothes. Harijans were not 
allowed to enter village tea-shops, while in some 
villages, separate cups and saucers were kept for 
the untouchable castes (Malsiras and other villages). 
Also, thére was a separate cremation ground for 
untouchables in some yillages. In.some villages, 
Harijan members of the ‘Gram Panchayat were 
served tea in separate cups and saucers. 

But the situation as regards untouchability was 
not uniform in all regions of Maharashtra. Adhav's 


own observations reveal three important features. ` 
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First, untouchability is not observed in schools, 
panchayats, hotels, etc., in some villages. As early 
asin 1937, a hotel owner of Jawale village was 
fined for practising untouchahility; and that had 
some positive impact on: nearby villages. In many 
villages, the.common wells have been open to 
untouchables for a long time (Supe Khurd, Jalkot, 
Nalgir, etc.). Dalits,had lodged police cases in 1947 


against the villagers for preventing them from using 


village well water. In some villages water from 


Harijan wells was used by the upper castes, as they 


had no alternative (Parincha, Shinzapur,.etc.). 
Removal of untouchability in certain dominant 
sectors of life was a result of socio-religious and 
political movements/activities in different parts of 
Maharashtra State. Notable among them were: 
(Osmanabad district), Communist 
organisations (Nandod, Jalkot, Shahada); Ambe- 
dkar’s. influence (Ratnagiri, Colaba, etc.); Dalit 
activists (Bhir, Parbhani, Poona, etc.); and educ- 
ationists (Bhaurao Patil, Shinde), political workers 
(Nana Patil), and religious ledders (Tukdoji Maharaj) 
in western and central Maharashtra. Thus, due to 
reform activities of individuals or organisations, 
untouchability was receding in some, regions. i 
An. important point is practice of untouchability 


. among the untouchables themselves! The Chambhars 


considered Mahars untouchable and of lower status. 
The  Mahar-Neo-Buddhists considered Mangs 
üntouchables and of lower status. The barber caste 
among the Mahars (known as’ Mahar Mhali) in 
Chandrapur district did not serve. Mangs. “They 
carry dead cattle" was the explanation. Each sub- 
caste among the untouchables (as among the touch- 
ables) believed in a status hierarchy in ritual terms. 
Thus among the Mahars, each sub-caste group like 
Somvanshi, Andavan, І аймап, Bavne, Varke, etc., 
ты social distance among themselves. Since 
conversion, there have been two broad divisions 
among the Mahars, namely, those who are converts 
and those who are not. The Neo-Buddhists look 
upon the non-converts as belonging to a lower status 
group. There are separate wells of Mahars, Mangs, 
Chambhars, etc., in-some villages. ` 
There is also another dimension worth investig- . 

ating. Some cases of untouchability or ‘social discri- 
mination are reportedly cases of power conflict. In 


‘ some villages, a particular untouchable caste supports 


one faction, while’ the other untouchable caste 
supports another faction. The faction leaders are 
invariably_rich farmers. The ruling faction imposes 
restrictions and disabilities on an untouchable caste 
which helps a rival faction. Thus there is selective 
discrimination based on power equations. The,third; 
and the most important, dimension is that of class 
and power in village society. Sarpanch, Police Patil, 
Talathi, Chairman of Cooperative Society, are 
important power positions in a village. Mostly these 
positions are held by well-to-do farmers from the 
upper castes. Adhav observes that these ‘respec- 
table’ (Pratisthith) people mattered a great deal in 
granting ‘concessions’: to untouchables. They took 
decisions in village matters. The persistence of 
untouchability in the village was, to a large extent, 
due to lack of interest on the part of these ‘upper 
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. influence up to the highest level).- 


class’ upper-caste households. This serves their 
interests The lower class remains divided on caste 
lines.‘ Thus untouchability: is a powerful weapon in 
their hands to obstruct unity among the toiling 
' majority of the Dalits and non-Dalits. 

There were other 1ssues also apart from drinking 
water. The land of the untouchable was grabbed, 
by the upper-caste upper-class leadership under the 
pretext of constructing village school, dispensary, 
panchayat office, etc. The ‘grazing land’ (gairan) 
secured by the Mahars from the Nizam was forcibly; 


' occupied by the villagers, that is, rich farmers, in 


the. name of ‘village interests’. In Manegaon village,’ 

the- well owned by the Mahar basti was desilted 
with panchayat funds.: And soon-it was ‘captured, , 
by the village:..The Mahars were asked to use 
another old well. Such cases occurred in Parbhagi 
and Bhir: districts. Baba Adhav noted that 
‘Patlache Hat Varparyant Pohachaleyat’ (Patil has 
It one case, even 
the DSP could not take action against the rich 
farmer who practised untouchability openly. Adhav 
has cited the instance of a defiant rich farmer of 
Pagari Kute village: Earlier, the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate and Charity Commissioner filed appli- 
cations to acquire rights in his property for the use 
of the Harijans. Later they quietly withdrew the 
cases. Instances such as these indicate the hold of 
the dominant upper caste landowning group over 


- thé village society and their role in. perpetuating or 
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‘tolerating’ untouchability. 

Baba Adhav’s campaign for EGEP aimed at 
(i) removing social discrimination 1n one ‘important 
respect, that is, drinking water facility, and 
(И) creating new awareness .and consciousness 


among them. The campaign started in 1971 and „~ 


суеп today some groups are engaged in this acti- 


vity. As such, the campaign did not realise its first 
objective in impressive terms. Adhav was aware of 


the obstacles. What is significant is not the physical. 


impact or target coverage of the campaign, but the 
implicit assumptions of which the EGEP was the 


* product. 


Adhav acknowledges that the SS movement took 
a wrong direction and could not wriggle out of the 
caste ‘system. Аѓ Уа! іп 1970.he spoke on the 
‘Dominance of Maratha Caste in Maharashtra 
Politics’. The.Marathas constituted the’ dominant 
peasant caste. They used the SS movement for 
displacing ‘Shetji and Bhatji’ and -consolidate their 
own гше in Maharashtra. Phooley equated caste 
with class and tried to mobilise even the untouch- 
ables. But the class struggle articulated in caste 
framework and,ideology led to the dominance of the 
then middle caste in the social and ‘political life of 
Marathas became the 'new Brah- 
mins’. They now oppose strongly the upcoming 
Mahars and other untouchables, In the Marathwada 
riots, Marathas aud allied caste groups took the 
lead in -burning and destroying Dalit property.® 
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Ambedkar’s efforts to organise untouchables on 
caste lines resulted in the rise of the militant and 
conscious Mahar WNeo-Buddhists.1¢ Chambhars 
‘regret that they do not have a leader like Ambed- 
'kar.! The Mangs are trying to organise on caste 
lines22 This has led to separausm and division 
among the Dalits, ‘that is, the oppressed. The 
EGEP programme supported by conscious Mahars 
resulted in their harassment by the Savarnas in the 
July 1978 riots, 

Untouchability divides the oppressed sections in 
rural and urban areas. They need to be brought 
together and organised not merely at the work- 
place but also on the cultural plane. Adhav con- 
siders this an urgent task. The EGEP campaign 
was intended to do exactly that. But his own ex- 
periences revealed how difficult is the task and. its 
complex nature. 
adequate attention to the issues of cultural reform. 
They have mostly devoted their attention to build- 
ing class organisations around’ economic demands. 
"This raises a question on understanding of caste and 
class in Indian ‘society and their role in social 
transformation. 


Class and not caste is the basis of relations of pro- 
duction. Caste is a superstructure. Untouchability 
is a behavioural manifestation of this superstructure. 
Under the impact of secular forces like education, . 
industrialisation, agricultural development, etc., the 
caste group, is getting, increasingly differentiated 
into strata with varying economic status. 


А process of stratification is due to slow pace-of eco- 


+ 


nomic development. Rapid economic development 
would have led to rapid fragmentation of caste groups 
into classes in objective terms. The persistence of 
the ‘caste’ aspect of Indian society is due to the pace 
and process of economic development. Emergence 
of dominant sections among’ Mahars, Nadars, 

Iravas, etc, is due. to the economic gains they ac-. 
quired in a competitive economy.? And this evi- 
dence indicates the importance of economic forces 
in influencing caste. 

Efforts to build class organisations are necessary 
and desirable. At the same time, factors that ob- 
struct this process or create hindrances to forging | 
class unity need to be effectively countered. On this 


' Score, the performance of -Left organisations in 


Maharashtra is unsatisfactory. This shows that 


their workers are not politicised in terms of broader - 
‘and deeper 


class ideology. The initiative and 
leadership for throwing open the well or such other 
issues should have come from the 'upper caste' 
lower class members for their ‘lower caste’ lower 
class fellows. ‘ This would have stregthened, the 
subjective basis or class consciousness. Unity ona 


higher level would be possible then.i4 


One question remains. "Those engaged in cul- 


‚ tural reforms have yet to broaden their basis and 


context of observation and analysis and to take a 
broader historical view of the socio-cultural forces. 
Untouchability, for example, does not have uniform 
manifestations. The regional socio-economic con-, 
text, is also changing. In many public spheres, un- 
touchability has almost ceased to exist. Why? This 
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strategies. of building organisations. 


‘Left organisations have not paid’ .exploring such linkages may benefit both the pro- 


tivity. 
Indian society is emerging as a class society. . . 


e 
1. G.S. Ghurye, Caste, 


Slow. 


question needs to be examined in the wider context 
of the state, legal system and emerging militancy of 
oppressed groups. The nature of economic deve- 
lopment has also to be taken into account. Adhav 
has noted how tbe masses including Dalits are now. 
more conscious of economic demands. Water is, 
not their priority in. the face of famine and starv- 
ation. 

Considering. the present context, there is need 
for closer understanding between the ‘reformers’ 
and the ‘Left’ organisations. Both need to .examine 
their postulates and approaches to social transfor- 
‘mation. The former should look ‘outward’ and 
examine their activities and consequences in a wider 
context, while the latter need to look ‘inward’ into 
their perspective on revolution in India, and their 


letariat and the ‘social’ proletariat. Caste ideology. 
may get neutralised, if such bridges are evolved bet- 
‘ween the radical reformers and the revolutionaries. 
Baba Adhav's crusading efforts should, therefore, 
be supported with sympathy .and, critical objec- 
DB ; 
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DE Integration 
‘ ' ( from page 21) 


worthwhile to say, and also because the domestic 
strength to back up that which we might have to 
say, is just not there. That is on.account of an ab- 
sence of vision in our concept of India. It is vision 
alone that would give us an integrated wholeness. 

What do we need? I cannot pretend to know all 
the answers. Yet, I do think a beginning of- our 
endeavour lies in reducing the importance of the 
politician and politics as such, in our nation’s life. 
If the present political leadership had demonstrably 
failed us, then, as a matter of utmost urgency and 
importance, we need to change it. We need a new 
mental generation of leaders in all walks of the 
nation’s life. I am also of the view that we need 
' wholesale electoral reforms so that the corrupt and 
divisive elements in it are removed and democracy 
enabled to function. Only then, out of the cloud. of 
our existing confusion, will perhaps emerge the 
vision of a true India.O 
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Protective Discrimination and Education 


A Critique of. a Strategy for Change ` ; 


П 


N. JAYARAM 


T”: policy of protective discrimination as а. stra- 
tegy for social change is a specific expression 
of the liberal ideology. This ideology advocates 
social change ina piecemeal fashion, within the 
existing framework of social institutions, and pres- ` 
cribes non-violent, constitutional, legal and admini- 
strative solutions. The Constitution ‘of India, which 
is premised upon this ideology, sets the scciety 
theoretically open and assures equality of opportu- 
nity, in all realms.''The claim of the individual to 
welfare is sacred and irrefutable’ in such a constitu-- 
tion, and it ‘partakes of the character of a natural 
right’ (Marshall, 1971:38). 

This has special significance for the Scheduled 
Castes, who havé been traditionally oppressed and 
are consequently under-privileged. They are in 
theory liberated by the Constitution, and they can 
‘now climb up Ше social ladder and stake their 
claim to higher status and the accompanying , privi- 
leges. In view of the prevalence of market con- ` 
ditions, and their past background and present 
' predicament, the individuals belonging to this section 
of society, will not be able to. compete with those of 
the other sections. To overcome the impediments 
in their upward social mobility they need some prop. 
The state assumes the role of a generous donor and 
` bears the responsibility for providing the necessary . 
help to uplift.them in the form of protective discri- 
mination. . | , ; 

Of course, it is conceded that not all the members 
belonging to these castes can be emancipated thro- 
ugh such state generosity in the realisation of 
individual rights. “Hence, the policy of protective 
discrimination necessarily concentrates on a few 
members of these castes Also, since the process of 
such sponsored, non-violent and piecemeal change 
‘is by nature gradual, the emancipation of these 
castes, is necessarily a long-drawn process spread 
over several generations and decades. — ^ à 

It is, however, presumed that the ‘initial benefi- 
ciaries — the ‘elite’ among the Scheduled Castes — 
would act as catalysts for social change among their 
less fortunate brethren. The essence of their own, 
social mobility is expected to percolate to those 
who are below them, and in due course the whole 
community, it is hoped, will catch up with the rest 
of society. In brief, the philosophy of the Welfare 
State, the ideology of social mobility and the theory 
of downward: percolation constitute the postulates of 
the policy of protective discrimination. , 
- `О the various facets of this policy, the one to 
have got maximum prominence is education: 'Educa- 
tion is expected to equip the Scheduled Castes to 
overcome their caste-defined confinement to low- 
status occupations by promoting occupational 
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mobility among them and improving their standard 
ofliving. Educational institutions are expected to 
function as melting pots for caste differences and 
to facilitate the cultural integration of the Scheduled 
Castes with upper-caste Hindus. Moreover, educa- 
tion is expceted to generate a climate for change by 
changing their attitudes and aspirations on the lines 
of liberalism and humanism. 





In brief, education is regarded as both the founda- . 


tion and the vehicle for the emancipation of the 
Scheduled Castes. With educational institutions 
acting as social elevators and as melting pots, 
education becomes a painless and сопѕсіепсе- 
relaxing solvent of social inequalities and the main 
instrument for introducing a new era rid of the 
under-privileged. Not surprisingly, more than fifty 
per cent of the funds for the welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes has been allocated to strengthen an elaborate 
programme of scholarships, hostel facilities and 
reservation of admission to educational institutions, 
to secure the educational advancement of these 
castes. T 

How far has the programme of protective discri- 
mination been successful in, realising its objectives? 
Has it brought about occupational mobility among 
the Scheduled Castes, and ifso, what is the nature 


of this mobility? To what extent and in what дігес-' 


tion have the educated and the mobile among them 
changed their outlook and aspirations? What are 
the consequences, both structural and attitudinal, 
of the policy of protective discrimination? Based on 


» 


the all-India report of the study commissioned by ` 


the Indian Council of Social Science Research on 
the progress and problems of education among the 
Scheduled Castes (Chitnis, 1981, hereafter called the 
national study) and gleaning relevant findings from 
the twenty-sixth report (1978-79) of the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(1980), as also from other studies, we shall, in 
what follows, exdmine some of these questions. 

The national study has revealed (Chitnis, 1981: 
12-37 and 38-72) that the overwhelming majority 
of the Scheduled Caste students come from back- 
grounds that may be considered disadvantageous 
for education. That most of them happen to be 
first-generation entrants to colleges or high schools 
in the family would indicate positive returns from 
the investment on the education of the Scheduled 
Castes. NEM M" V 

Moreover, a majority of them aspire to study up 
to graduation and do not consider themselves bound 
to their traditional occupations, and they display"a 
tendency to move out of the caste-defined confine- 
ment to low-status. occupations. These findings 
seem to reflect a trend in and orientation towards 


е 
Uu 


\ 
aver social mobility among the Scheduled Caste, 


‚ students. 


Of course, in the absence of data on ‘the differen- 


' stial access to education between the Scheduled , 


y 


‘Castes and the non-Scheduled Caste youth from ` 
comparable socio-economic backgrounds, it is 
difficult to determine if the progress of the former 


„is exclusively due to protective discrimination. Never- - 


theless, the mobility ideology behind the policy of 
protective discrimination seems to be apparently,- at 


`+ least, partially justified. 


Turaing to their social outlook and attitudes,, the 
national study shows (Chitnis, 1981: 73-106) that 


the students-continue to be conformist and tradi- ` 


tional onthe issue of marriage. They have a pro- 


nounced tendency for. homophyly and а ‘diffident’ 
` self-image: (This seems to be more so in those States 


4n which the provisions for the Scheduled Castes are 
relatively better D. That these are found not to be 
rooted in their experience of ill-treatment or dis- 
crimination would point to the failure of educational , 


“institutions to function effectively as melting pots. 


The majority of students have.a poor exposure to 
mass media and a low level of politicisation, . 

The purpose of protective discrimination being 
the elimination of the criteria by which the Schedul- ' 
ed Castes are defined, the continuation of the’ same 
would be self- -defeating by definition. To make use 
of a metaphor, "protective discrimination is a 
‘crutch’, and in.the long run no substitute for a 
healthy leg" (Dushkin, 1972: 216-17). An impor- 
tant aim of education of the Scheduled Castes is to 
develop in them selfreliance and ап attitude of ^ 


. independence. But it is found (Chitnis, 1981: 107-44) 


' their advancement. 


t 
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that the students consistently feel that the various 
facilities provided to them are useful but 'inade- 
quate. They invariably préfet the secure reserved 
jobs in Government service, thereby betraying their 
diffidence about being selected for jobs without the 
assistance of reservations. 
` Thus, the Scheduled Caste: students, insiead of 
being fired by a zeal for change, ‘seem to be willing 
to depend on official programmes апа policies’ for 
Given the poor level of. politi- 
cisation among them, there does not seem to be any 
prospect of orgahised action on their part either. 

The data seem to confirm the oft- -repeated complaint 
that the policy of protective discrimination has-a 
tendency to perpetuate itself and to breed a sense of 


utter and permanent dependence on the part of the ` Castes 


Scheduled Castes, 
initiative.. 

As regards the ‘academic life of the students 
(Chitnis; 1981: 38-72), a majority of them have gone 
through their education without suffering gaps and 
breaks, have no problems of comprehension, and 


crushing and crippling- their 


‘are hardworking. Considering that most'of these, 


students are first generation educands, this is com- 
mendable indeed. But this would also mean that 
‘in spite ‘of the massive facilities for the education 
of- the. Scheduled Castes it is. only the brighter 
amongst them, the good performers; who make it to 
high school and college’. 

_Data reveal that though the growth i in сабыры 


ratio in absolute terms among the' Scheduled Castes 


‚ is noteworthy, they are still lagging far behind: 
` other communities (see Table 1). While the growth 
in school enrolment, among the Scheduled Caste 
children in the 6-11 age group is indeed appreciable, 
‚Ше growth in the 1i-14 age group is not so. This 
indicates a lot of wastage of education among the 
Scheduled Castes (see Commissioner, 1980: 164). 

A -closer analysis of enrolment in absolute terms 
over a period of time 'substantiates this (see 
;Table:.2): Of the 65.20 lakh students who had 
registered i in standards I-V in 1968, only 12.16 lakhs 
(18. 65 per cent) were enrolled in standards УГУШ 
in 1973. This means. that the rest, constituting an 
overwhelming majority of 81.35 per cent of the 
enrolees in standards. I-V in 1968, have dropped 
out. Similarly, of the 11.19 lakh students enrolled 
in standards V-VIII in 1968-69; only 5.75 lakhs 
197 38 per cent) enrolled in standards IX-XI in 

3. 

‘Whatever may be the explanation for the low 
participation rates of these.castes, there seems to be 
no room fof complacency about:their educational 
situation. What is the fate of those — the majority 
— who drop out and discontinue their education, 
many even before acquiring functional literacy, is 
a question that the proponents of liberal ideology 
' do, not seem to be serous about. Is it that they are 
blinkered by the statistics on’ ‘achievements’ in 
terms of enrolmeft and expenditure? Or is it that | 
ihe mobility ideology individualises failure and 
drops the drop-outs as irredeemable? 

With reference to certain courses of study, the 
intended sponsored mobility fais to come off. 
Generally the’ Scheduled Caste students tend.to get 
enrolled in general degree rather than vocation- 
oriented diploma courses and they tend to move 
away from science and technology to commerce 
and arts courses (see Shah and Patel, 1977; Chitnis, 
1981). ‚Аз ‘far as their enrolment in professional 
and other higher courses is concerned, the position 


TABLE 1° PH ES 


Enrolment Ratios to the Corresponding Age-groups 


i 





Classes I-V. Classes VI-VIII 
` (Age-group 6-11) (Age-group 11-14) 
‚ 1973-74 1974-75 1977-78 1973-74 1974-75 1977-78 














Scheduled | Я 
68.9 67.1 ‘75.5 221 22.7 25.5 
Scheduled МЧА ` 
Tribes . 59.3 59.7 66.1 15.7 15.7 17.7 
Other Com» > 7 TES 
| munities 90. 7 87.6 85.7 A40. 4 402 42.0 
оше ‘Commissioner, 1980: Part I; p. 163 · 
. TABLE 2. 
Progress of E of Scheduled Caste Students in Schools 
i (in lakhs) 
Year . "YE VI-VII IX-XI 
1968-69. 65.20 ° | 11.19 - 4.58 
1973-74 68.36 . 12.16 5.75 
- Source: Kirpal, 1978:167 
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is found to be ‘rather. deplorable’ (Commissioner, 
1980: 7). 


The co-efficient of equality* in enrolment ‘of. 


Scheduled Castes which was 29:3.in 1964-65 for all 
professional courses increased to, 39.0 in 1974-75. 


"This is insignificant considering the fact that during | 


1974-75, out of every 100 students.enrolled in pro- 
fessional and other higher courses, only about four 
belenged to these castes, For some courses like 
agriculture, commerce, ‘law, nursing and Physical 


' f education, the co-efficient among these castes іп. 


1974-75 was as low as 35.6, 36 3, 35.6, 32.9 and 27.4 
respectively, 
In several professional courses the seats reserved 


"for the Scheduled Castes are not filled for want of 
' suitable candidates. Even when some attempt is 


made to enrol the Scheduled Caste students in these 


X 
Y^ 


courses, the result has not been encouraging. A ^ 
Study team of the Commissioner for. Scheduled . 


-Castes and Scheduled Tribes investigated the admis- 


sion pattern and academic performance of the 
Scheduled Caste students at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Medical College in Raipur (MP) during September 


1979 (Commissioner, 1980:177). It was revealed . 


'that although .all the candidates, including those 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes, are required to 
appear for an entrance test for admission to the 
college, the State Pre-Medical Test Board had 
lowered the minimum percentage of qualifying 
marks for-the Scheduled “Caste candidates to 35. 
Since-very few of the candidates belonging to these 
Castes could secure this percentage, it was some- 
times lowered to even 15 so that more reserved seats 
could be filled. 

| A review of the performance of. the Scheduled 
Caste students in: the college from 1964: to 1973 
revealed it to ‘be unsatisfactory. Out of-fortytwo 


students admitted during these years, four students ' 


took four and a half years to, pass the final examina- 
tion, six took five to six years, six took six to ‘seven 


years, seven.took as long as seven to eight years. · 


While three were rusticated, two got migration to 
other colieges. Further fourteen of them were 


| reported to have left ‘their study leading’ toa lot of 


wastage. А All this is in spite of the special coaching 
given to these students during the first year of the 
course. — 

Turning to ЕЛ С education, - in- 1973, the 
Government stipulated that fifteen per cent of the 


seats in the various graduate courses in the Indian , 


Institutes of Technology should: be reserved for 
candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes. 
Besides the-admission through the Joint Entrance 
Examination, till .1978, the Scheduled Caste can- 
didates who had secured more than” ‘fifty per сеш 


*Co-efficient of Equality= 
Enrolment of Scheduled Caste/Tribe 


Total Enrolment 
Population of Scheduled Caste/Tribe 
Total Population , 
If the- co-efficient of equality is 100 the enrolment of 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe is in proportion to their population. 


. If it is less than 100 it indicates that their enrolment is less 


than proportionate- to their population (Commissioner, 
1980:7). 


f 


marks in the qualifying examination were also 
directly admitted. The cut-off value of the marks 
to be obtained by these candidates in the entrance 
examination was fixed at approximately two-thirds 
of that pr escribed for general candidates. 

In 1978, of the 41,857 candidatés who. appeared 
for the entrance examination, only 1,401 (3.34 .per 


cent) belonged to the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


Out of the 1,919 chandidates who qualified, only 11 
(0.57 per cent) belonged to these groups - However, 
based on. direct admission, 153 Scheduled Caste/ 
Tribe candidates were offered admission, of whom 
132 joined the Institutes (Commissioner, 1980:179). 
The experience ofa batch of: thirteen Scheduled 
_Caste/Tribe students admitted to the Institute at 
Bombay in 1973 provides a good example of what 
promises such institutions hold. for‘ the Scheduled 
Castes (Kirpal, 1978:168-69):- 
At the end of the Special (Preparatory) Course, fou 
Students left the Institute. The remaining nine students 
were promoted to the First Year: Of these, onc left at the 
end of the First Year. Two out of these eight students 
fared very badly and withdrew for a semester. The remain- 
ing six registered for the Second Year but one of them, 
who had not been performing well, was asked to leave later 
in the semester. 
on probation, that is, their performance was much below 
the prescribed standards. Thus, out of thirteen students 
admitted in 1973, only three students seemed to be giving 
an uverage performance. The rest were borderline cases. 


Not surprisingly, from the academic year 1979-80. 


direct admission of Scheduled Caste/Tribe candidates 
has been stopped and they are admiited to the 
Institutes, like all others, only through the, entrance 
examination. It'is learnt that in 1979. only 88 
Scheduled Caste candidates were selected: for admis- 
sion on the basis of the entrance .examination 
against 246 reserved seats for them. 


^8 


Of the remaining five students, two were . 


‚ 


function effectively as a sieve for catching the most 


able and discarding the rest. While a. small elite 
among the Scheduled. Castes has benefited from 
protective 'discrimination, the remaining large 
majority has lagged behind. Consequently, the 


. mobility that is witnessed among them via education 


is- not spread over the” whole community, but is 


confined to particular caste groups, and within these 


groups to particular individuals. 


Not only is the spread of mobility limited and ` 


the unit of mobility the individual, but also the 
distance traversed in general is not very high as is 
to: be expected. Given the trend towards - increasing 
under-representation of the’ Scheduled Castes at 
successively higher levels of education, to cluster 
around liberal science degree courses and inferior 
and less prestigious ‘institutions, and to perform 
poorly in education, the likelihood of their equipping 
themselves for prestigious and highly paid jobs 
remains very thin. _ . 

What are the implications of the nature of mobi- 
lity’ that is being channelled through protective 
discrimination in education? According to Dushkin 
(1972:212), the policy of **protective discrimination 
as a whole seems to have fostered the growth ofa 
‘new class.” That the students covered by the 
national study constitute only a minority and not 
the mass (who do not enter or stagnate or drop out 
of the educational channel having entered it) points 
to the role of education in the formation of an ‘elite’ 
among the Scheduled Castes. 

The processes of elite formation and consolidation 
‘among the Scheduled Castes. have simultaneously 
created and widened the gap between the elite and 


' elite-in-formation in urban areas on the one hand, 


According to Kirpal, the.future of the Scheduled . 


Caste students absorbed through the reserved seats 
in the Institutes is bleak. 
economic and psychological repercussions. Besides 
being a wastage of resources,. ‘ће feeling of not 
having been able to ‘make it’ will shatter whatever 
little confidence they have and render them misfits 
in society." Perhaps the same could be true of the 
Scheduled Caste scene in- other, professional 
Courses. 

Studies hàve shown that the growth of education 
among the Scheduled Castes has not been uniform 
and that the. various educational facilities are une- 
venly distributed. The capacity to utilise the 
'privileges has tended to vary from one sub- "group to 
another (see Patwardhan, 1973; Commissioner, 
1980). The national study found: that in all the 
States a few castes predominate the sample to the 
exclusion of others (Chitnis,- 1981:319-26), which 


means that the educational facilities are, dispro-. 


portionately utilised. .Numerical strength coupled 


It has serious socio- , 


with such. factors as urban residence, the social , 


‘and occupational position of the caste іп the tradi- ` 


tional hierarchy, a tradition of occupations that 


provide for independent business, and experience of, 


organised political effort seent to explain the unique 
' advance- of some cases | (see Жагыш 1973; 
. Chitnis, 1981). 


Protective discrimination in education seems. to 


M 
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and the mass of their fellowmen living in rural areas 


on the other (see'Ísaacs, 1965; Dushkin, 1972). 
Given the type of refererice group behaviour entail- 


ed in the process of individual social mobility . 


undergone by the elite among these castes, it is 
hardly surprising that there is an increasing aliéna- 
tion among them from the rest of their fellowmen. 
What is expected to function as à percolator be- 
comes in reality a wedge. Moreover, with their 
positive · reference group members unwilling to 
accept them’ as equals, the mobiles among the 
Scheduled Castes are rendered ‘marginal men’ (see 
Isaacs, 1965: Patwardhan, 1973). 

Education no doubt has the effect of weaning 
people away from their traditional occupations. 


But what are the alternative jobs in which they will‘ ` 


be employed? It was observed earlier that while the 
Sclieduled Caste students tend to move away from 
traditional occupations, . they invariably prefer jobs 
in Government service. Since most óf them are 
getting education which would not qualify them for 
any profession or throw- open avenues for self- 
employment, they have to depend upon the Govern- 
ment for jobs. y 


The state-of our economy being what it is, how 


' many jobs сап the Government create? There is 


already a heavy backlog of unemployment, and not 
an insignificant percentage of this backlog is con- 
stituted by the educated. The incidence of un- 
employment, including those of the educated, is 


31 


quite high even among the Scheduled Castes (see 
Tables 3 & 4). 

With a steady but certain decline in the equation 
between education and employment, there «has 
already set in a situation of educational inflation 
or, degree devaluation, which is. sure to accentuate 
in due course. This will dilute the mobility signifi- ` 
cance of education -even for the Scheduled Castes.. 
Furthermore, tbe ever-restricting employment 
opportunities mark a physical limit on the possibi- 
lity of mobility through, education. That is, in 
course of time even individual mobility would be 
difficult for the Scheduled Castes. ` 

Even if this trickle of individual mobility were to 
continue, with the same conditions of operation, it 


would at least need a few centuries. ‘before the whole ` 


mass of the Scheduled Castes is put оп. the mobility 
channel. In the meantime, the situation of the vast- 
majority of those who have remained outside school, 
either having not .entered -it or dropped out after 
having entered it, and those who would either not 


TABLE 3 


Work Performed by the Employment Exchanges in Respect of 
Scheduled Caste Applicants During 1978 | 


1 H 


Registrations made . р ‚ 7;26,033 





Placements effected — .68,187 | 
Number of reserved vacancies notified ~ 64,019 
Number of reserved vacancies filled — 32,665 
Number on live register at end of the year, — : 14,79, 035 
Source: Commissioner, 1980: Part I, p8 ` 
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TABLE 4 


Scheduled Castes on the Live Register of Employment 
Exchanges as on 31-12-1978 Classified У 
Educational Level 





AX 





S: Educational Level Number Percent- 
No. ! age . 
‚1. Below matriculate (including 

jilliterate) . 8,94,710 . 60.49 
2. Matriculates 3,54,710 23.98 ` 
3. Persons passing Higher РУЗИЕВ TRE 

(including Intermediate/Under <., i 

graduate) 1,53,821 10.41 
4. Graduates (including Post-graduates) 75,794 ^ 5.12 


Number Petcent- , - 





А ; age 
a. Arts i 49,997 · 65.96 ` 
b. Science , 8,882 11.72 
‚с. Commerce 9,047 11.94 
d. Engíneering 336 0.48 
e. Medicine ' 687 0.91 | 
f. Agriculture 667 0.88 ` 
g. Law 202 0.27 
2 h. Education 5,281 6.97 
i. Others. -665 0.88 
Total of Item 4 75,794 100.00 . , E 
Grand Total 100.00 C 


14,79,035 


Source: Commissioner, 1980: Part II, p. 10., 


"entér it or would: drop out if they enter it, would 
. remain substantially unaffected. 


What explains the sustenance of the ideology of^ 


sponsored mobility? As far as the Scheduled Castes 
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are concerned, the policy of protective discrimina- 
tion and the implied social mobility and develop- 
ment offer a rationalisation to their predicament by 
way of what Tawney (1964: 105) calls ‘the Tadpole 
Philosophy’. The actual possibility of social mobility 
for the exception, combined with the‘ individualisa- 
tion of failure, becomes the primary illusion of an 
entire class. It legitimises inequality, making its 
continued existence acceptable as a kind of safety- 
valve and cooling down any stress that may be 
generated (see Parkin, 1972: 49). it diverts their 
attention from the full extent of the problem'and its 
roots in the overall socio-economic framework. 

In the light of this it is easy to understand how 
the palliative of protective discrimination and the 
illusion of social mobility created by it are adopted 
by the ruling class to wean away and absorb the 
‘ablest’ elements among the Scheduled Castes. 
Protective discrimination is an effective instrument 
of social control of groups which could otherwise 
prove to be potentially disruptive. 

That the policy of protective discrimination is an 
effective instrument for buying peace is well known. 
The continued tendency to ensure this peace is seen 
in the uniform and uncontested extension of the 
policy, thrice beyond the initially stipulated period 
of ten years, without a comprehensive review of the 
implementation of the policy. : 

Realising this, other ‘dominant’ caste groups 
have started demanding the shelter of the policy of 
protective discrimination.’ The innumerable com- 
mittees and commissions charged with the investi- 
gation of the problem of backwardness have been 
dismayed at the large number of petitions and de- 
putations proclaiming backwardness in order to be 
listed for benefits (Dushkin, 1972: 218). Knowing 
full well the implications of the pressure potential 
of these groups, the Government has extended the 
cover of the policy to other castes and community 
groups. i 

For instance, in Karnataka, of the 205 castes that 
the Backward Classes Commission appointed by the 
State Government could distinguish, 197, constitu- 
ting about 45 per cent (excluding the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, who form another 14 per cent) 
of the population were declared backward But 
for the concessions shown in the matter of eligibi- 
lity requirements for admission to educational insti- 
tutions and employment, virtually all the benefits 
enjoyed by the Scheduled Castes are now enjoyed 
by the Other Backward Classes as well. A similar 
situation exists in other States also. The extension 
of the special concessions and privileges to other 
castes and communities has virtually done away 
with the speciality of the Scheduled Castes. The 
policy has been not only perpetuated but also ex- 
tended to a point where it losses its essence. 

How the caste factor impinges on the educational 
situdtion of the Scheduled Castes is not clearly 
established. In fact, ‘the disadvantages suffered by 
Scheduled Caste students at school and. college do 
not seem to be substantially different from those 
suffered by others who are economically or cultur- 
ally disadvantaged’, states the author of the national 
study. To the extent that caste is subsumed under, 
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class, she opines that as far as education is concer- 
ned, ‘it may be more advantageous to merge their 
cause with that of other disadvantaged sectors’ 
(Chitnis, 1981:165). 

Presuming that caste is significant independently 
of class, the constitutional and administrative label 
‘Scheduled Castes’ suggests too much of a homo- 
geneity. That this is not so is confirmed by the 
inter-State and inter-caste variations in the educa- 
tional progress and problems of the Scheduled 
Castes reported by the national study. 

Elsewhere 1 have analysed the class nature of the 
Scheduled Caste pzoblem and have emphasised the 
point that the Scheduled Castes share a position 
of chronically inadequate material circumstance 
with others in the existing socio-economic frame- 
work. An overwhelming majority of the Scheduled 
Castes (about 40 per cent) live in villages, mostly 
as landless labourers faced with irregular employ- 
ment, onerous work and low wages. But for the 
stigma of untouchability, they are not unlike the 
rural proletariat. The socio-economic conditions 
of a majority of the urban Scheduled Castes by and 
large compares with the lowest social stratum in 
urban areas (Rajagopalan, 1978). 

Poverty, illiteracy and ill-health are not exclusive 
to the Scheduled Castes and are to be found in every 
group’ irrespective of caste or religion. ‘The tacit 
assumption that a man is comfortable or depressed 
because he belongs toa particular caste, and that 
these conditions are pepetual, is wrong. In some 
parts of the country, Brahmins are discriminated 
against because they are considered solely responsi- 
ble for the centurizs-old discrimination against the 
Harijans and other castes. Is turning caste system 
upside down an answer to the problem? Or, is it the 
transformation of the class basis of the caste system, 
which would weaken the latter's exploitative potency, 
which is needed?’ (Jayaram, 1981: 14), 

It should be emphasised here that the structurally 
determined. ‘class’ is more fundamental than the 
subjectively evaluated ephemera! notion ‘status’. 
What the Scheduled Castes need along with other 
exploited and oppressed sections of society is col- 
lective emancipation from the structurally deter- 
mined class position rather than individual upward 
social mobility on the status scale within the status 
ио. 

That such a class emancipation cannot take place 
sui generis, that is, from within the existing socio- 
economic framework and with the policy of protec- 
tive discrimination alone, is being slowly realised. 
Formulating the problem for Seminar on reserva- 
tions, Beteille (1981:13) points out that without a 
radical change in the structure of Indian society and 
a corresponding change in the mental horizons of 
people, there can be no real or meaningful change 
in the conditions of Scheduled Castes and their 
class brethren. Intoxicated as it is with liberal ideo- 
logy, is the ruling class willing to bring about — or 
more appropriately, capable of bringing about — 
such a radical transformation, is a moot question. 

Ignoring this question for the time being, an 
important prerequisite for such a transformation is 
the recognition that it can come about only through 
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a process of education whose aim is what Freire 
(1972:15) -calls *conscientisation'. Conscientisation 
reférs to ‘learning to perceive social, political, and 
economic contradictions, and to take action against 
the oppressive elements of reality’. This implies that, 
using education аз а centre of social regeneration, 
a people can be awakened to their suppressed and 


deprived ‘conditions and empowered with the means - 


to change these conditions. A small section of the 
people getting higher education and becoming indi- 
,vidually mobile does not help spread conscientisa- 


- tion. Rather it would act asa wet blanket on con- 
scientisation, keeping. social awareness in swaddling- | 


bands. 


It is true that the spread of literacy and oracy- | 


through lower levels of education can play an 


important "role in bringing about social transforma- . 


tion. But it is precisely at this level that the present 
system of schooling has failed. ` At the snail’s: pace 
at Which the rate of literacy is growing, it would 
take many more decades to reach a significant level. 
How long it will take for the oppressed sections in 
rural areas. to reach the general level of ЕУ is 
anybody's guess. к » 

Let alone the physical limits, the present systerh 
of education being premised upon mobility ideology 
and Welfare State philosophy cannot be expected to 


undertake the historical task of social transforma- 


tion. In fact, it seems to be an effective instrument 
for the maintenance of the status quo. This points 
to-the need for a discussion on alternative to ‘the 


. While there is a lot for us to learn from the 
experience of Soviet Russia and. China as also from 


the educational thought of Freire, Illich and com- | 


pany, we have no ready solutions to be derived 
from them. At the same time, since a radical alter- 


` native to the present system of education would 


. upset the apple-cart, the ruling class certainly will 
not take the initiative to search for it.’ Tne’ onus 
for it therefore, falls on those who are committed to 
the єманнаноа of the oppressed as a collectivity. 
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‘Islamic’ Economic Thinking. at Crossroads | 


ALI ASHRAF ^ 


be known as Muslim Fundamentalisni, consider- 

. able literature has grówn up on so-called Islamic 
Economics and the Economic System of Islam. An 

International Centre of Research in Islamic Econo- 

mics has been functioning under the auspices of 

King Abdul Aziz University at.Jeddah in Saudi 

Arabia.- An International Conference on Islamic- 

Economics was held a few years ago at Mecca with 

‘the promise to make ita regular feature. The Re- 
'search Centre has brought out, in collaboration with 

the Islamic Centre, UK, books and brochures, be- 

sides surveys and bibliographies of works on the 

subject in various countries and languages. Profes- 


sional economists -have been mobilised to coalesce’. 


efforts with religious scholars to produce an impres- 
sive corpus on Islamic economics ` 
Their efforts, however, are involved from the very 
beginning in a serious contradiction. In the words 
of one writer, the function of Islamic Economics is 
**the discovery-of laws and analysis of real life in 
the context. of an Islamic society in which the 
Islamic way of life is fully established". But here 
immediately а difficulty arises. For, according to 
the sponsors of this enterprise themselves, “such а 
Science can appear only after the real Islamic society 


has come to exist — a.condition yet to be fulfilled"?. ` 
to build, 


‘So what one is leftiwith are efforts 
'abstruse , models with the help of different and often 
. conflicting interpretations of precepts and practices 
' from Islamic antiquity. 


-In the milieu of 19th century liberalism, a number ` 


of Muslim thinkers, in India and outside, sought to 


emancipate religion from the mundane fields of: 


social activity. It was Chiragh Ali?, a luminary of 
the group round Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who repu- 
diated the very concept of Islam constituting a com- 
plete and lasting social, legal, political or 'economic 
system. The Quran, he. said, does not teach us 
social or political laws. 
thousand verses of the Quran, he pointed out, only 
two hundred are devoted to subjects concerning 
(besides prayers and religious services) civil, crimi- 
nal, fiscal and political affairs. And out of these, 
avers Chiragh Ali, about a thirtieth cannot be con- 
sidered textually to be beyond doubs. Moreover, 
they do not constitute a systematic and complete 
code. More than three-fourths of these consist of 


- single words and incomplete phrases and sentences 


from which far-fetched deductions have been made.4 

Soon, however, there was a reversal of this pro- 
cess of thinking. Today, in less than one century, 
the idea of Islam as a comprehensive and eternal 
social. system is being projected with vigour. 
Ironically, in India the idea was put forward by 
Abul Kalam Azad through his famous Weekly 
Al-Hilal as early as the second decade of this `сеп- 
tury. Claiming to speak on behalf ofa genuine 
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Jslamic religious rendissance he condemned not 
only liberals. like Chiragh Ali as being Western- 
oriented and misguided, but even Jamaluddin 
Afghani's$ cautious reform efforts for being con- 
fined to the narrow grooves of politics.® 

But "contemporary Islamic resurgence”, claims 
Prof. Khurshid Ahmad", “is not simply an exercise - 


in political activism...(but) a move towards “redis- 


covering , Islam as the: basis for the new social 
system...and embraces almost all aspects of their 
life, intellectual, social, political, economic, edu- 
cational, cultural and international!’’.8 NE 

The credit for this Islamic resurgence is given to 
"some of the powerful collective movements for 
Islamic orientation of modern life", among which 
“the Ikhwanul Muslimun and Jama'at-i-Islami" are 
mentioned as being in the forefront.® . 

A number.of writers draw upon the past to show 
the historical roots óf Muslim economic thinking. 
There. have been a number of authors spread over a 
period of almost a thousand years’ who have in 
their works dealt with economic problems. Some of 
them, no doubt, contain thoughts which are original 
and highly interesting and often anticipate the 
ideas not only of the mercantilists and tbe physio- 
crats, but in many cases of the founders of classical . 
political economy. Ibn Taimiya (1268-1308)10- 
formulated the question of formation of price of 
labour suggesting that it was determined in the 
same way as the price of. other commodities; The 
outlines of a labour theory of value was worked 
out by Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406)? who, moreover, 
spoke of the “‘various stages through which societies 
pass in economic progress" Ibn Khaldun was 
not a fundamentalist but to the modern commenta- 
tors of that persuasion these medieval contributions 
in the field of economic theory constitute only 
one more, addition to the impressive list of achieve- 
ments of Islamic thought when it was at the 
height of its glory. They do not consider it neces- 
sary, however, to discuss, even briefly, the socio- 
economic conditions which could make possible 


` the formulation of these questions and the evolution’. 


of these ideas. About this the French writer on 
Islam, Maxime Rodinson, has an interesting point 
to make. “Тһе density of commercial relations 
within the Muslim world constituted a sort of world 
market ... of unprecedented dimensions .:.. A world 
market of the same type was formed in the Roman 
Empire, but, the Muslim ‘common market’ was 
very much bigger. Also it seems to have been more 
‘capitalist’ in the sense that paivate capital played 
a greater part in forming it .... Not only did the 
Muslim world know a capitalist sector, but this 
sector was apparently the most extensive and ` 
highly developed in history before the establishment 
of the world market created by the Western 
European bourgeoisie, and this did not outstrip it 
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in importance until the sixteenth century."4 

While refuting the charge of absence of continuty 
in the economic thinking of the Muslims during 
the one thousand years of ‘һе ascendancy of Islam 
and its dominance of the world scene”, no cogent 
explanation is offered for the failure of Muslim 
writers to come out with any serious analysis of 


the socio-economic decay of their societies. 


It is not surprising that with such an unhistorical 
treatment of the history of, economic thought 
among the Muslim peoples, Ibn Khaldun is con- 
sidered by one writer to be “а precursor of 
Proudhon, Marx and Engels", and “Waliullah’s 
analysis of the decline of the Moghul (is compared) 
with Marx's critique of capitalism" 16 

Though these comparisons, especially in the latter 
case, are too superficial and almost infantile to 
deserve any comment, they are nonetheless signi- 
ficant from one point of view. They reflect an urge 
to relate Muslim economic thinking of the medieval 
past to the development of modern economic 
thought. 

But the absence of a genuine historical approach 
in these references to the past of Islam has resulted 
in a tendency to ignore those medieval trends and 
movements — and the theoretical schools upholding 
them — which struggled for social justice. From 
Abu Zar Ghifari (a companion of the Prophet who 
had to be banished from Medina by the third Pious 
Caliph for protesting against the concentration in 
individual hands of the wealth obtained through 
early conquests) to the Qaramatians!® (during the 
Abbasid period) who preached and practised a kind 
of utopian communism, there has been no dearth of 
struggles, often protracted and sanguinary, for 
social and economic justice in Islam. Contemporary 
Islamic thinking has yet to do justice to them. 

Notwithstanding the fundamentalist and revivalist 
trappings and the claim to be free from “political 
activism", the factors working in the emergence of 
contemporary ‘Muslim’ economic thought are very 
much contemporary and not unrelated to modern 
economic and political realities. Nijatullah Siddiqui 
admits not only that Muslim economic thinking is 
* twentieth century phenomenon", but also, and 
more significantly, that “а part of the provocation 
(was) provided by the worldwide economic crisis 
during the thirties and the forties, and the increasing 
exposure of the Muslim mind to the socialist 
doctrines, and the impact of the Russian Revolu- 
tion”.17 ; 

The conclusion is obvious. The challenge posed 
by the successful building of socialism in the back- 
ground of what appeared at the time to be economic 
collapse of the capitalist system, led to the search 
for an Islamic alternative. 

But Muslim societies before the Second World 
War, like the rest of the colonial world, were not 
even ‘developing’ but merely undeveloped societies. 
Movements for national freedom айа resurgence, 
both religious revivalist and secular, were there. 
But there were also trends and forces which either 
denounced or discouraged national freedom (of the 
Arabs, for example) in the name of Islamic unity 
under the Turkish sultanate!8, or more 'funda- 
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mentally’ in the name of Islam itself (for example, 
the enunciation of the ‘principle’ that Muslims 
should not be concerned whether rulers are white 
or brown; their only concern should be that their 
rulers be Muslims!)9. This was not Pan-Islamic 
confusion but a conscious political attitude which 
served the interest of imperialism. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that the ideational 
response to the challenges thrown up by the realities 
and developments of the situation could not be 
uniform. It was not at the time. And it is not now. 
From President Ziaul Huq's Nizam-i-Mustafavi to 
President Qaddafi’s socialism with its Green Book, 
many conflicting and diverse things sail under the 
banner of the economic system of Islam. 

Khurshid Ahmad has further delineated the stages 
of development of Muslim thinking on economics. 
He considers that “the 1970s represent a water- 
shed ... It has been during this decade that a healthy 
transition from expositions on ‘Islamic Economic 
Teachings’ to a systematic articulation of ‘Islamic 
Economics’ has become recognisable".20 | 

But what were the factors that brought about 
this ‘healthy transition’? There appears to be a 
painful consciousness that prior to the 1970s 
“Islamic Economics lacked the live relationship with 
real life which was a prerequisite to its growth. 
There was no testing-ground for the various hypo- 
theses being formulated and no empirical evidence 
upon which to draw while making formulations.’ 

Now, at least, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Pakistan 
provide the much-needed “‘testing-ground”; and “in 
a few Universities in Egypt and Pakistan...Islamic 
Economics ... is a subject being taught at the post- 
graduate level...’**2 The fact of these three countries, 
which stand in a special relationship in the inter- 
national alignment of forces, providing the testing- 
ground for Islamic Economics is itself not for- 
tuitous. ' 

But, after all, whatis the point of departure of 
‘Islamic Economics’? By common agreement, it is 
to be found in meta-economics. “Тһе key to the 
economic philosophy of Islam lies in man's relation- 
ship with God, His universe and His people ... Life 
on earth being a test and all the provisions avail- 
able to man being in the nature of a trust, man. is 
accountable to Allah."?3 

Starting from the metaphysical, Islamic economic 
thinking ultimately Jands on the trusteeship theory. 
That reminds one of Gandhi. He, too, tried to per- 
suade the capitalists to hold their wealth in trust 
for the people. Is there any difference between the 
two trusts — the Gandhian and the Islamic? There 
is, perhaps, in the accountability to God in the 
life hereafter. But what about this life? 

Khurshid Ahmad brings in Gunnar Myrdal to 
buttress his point that no social science, least of 
all economics, can claim to be value-free. To deny 
value-orientation is only an attempt at “hiding of 
valuations (which) has served to conceal the inqui- 
rer's wish to avoid facing real issues"?4, Islam openly 
proclaims its values which emanate from Divine 
authority. So far so good. But every value system, 
whatever the source of its inspiration, has to prove 
its viability and relevance in terms of man and his 
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welfare — material as well as spiritual — — in life on 
this earth. This is the touchstone on which every 


system including ‘Islamic Economics’ has to бе: 


tested. 7, 
And as soon as this question is. raised, Islamic 


E Economics loses: all semblance of unity. God may. 


^ Бе one, but the moment the idea of his trusteeship 


"is translated into human, economic terms, and an: 


effort is made to work out:a framework for an 


‘Islamic economic system under modern , conditions, ` 


' contrary and conflicting positions. emerge. Indeed, 
Muslim economic thinking and the concepts of the 
economic system, of Islam are divided, more or less, 
on the same pattern’ as contemporary society itself. 


The main dividing line, notwithstanding all revival-. 


ist, religious trappings, runs along the same well- 


known categories of capitalism and socialism . with 


sub-divisions in-each. 


The founders of present-day Islamic fundamental- - 


ist movements, Sayyid: Qutb and. Syed Abul Ola 
Mawdoodi, both stood for a laissez faire economy. 
The late ‘Sayyid Qutb declared “the right of 
individual ownership basic to the Islamic system’’25. 
Mawdoodi, too, tended to “Jean heavily towards 
атанда, the central place -to individual ‘owner- 
. shi 

This school of ‘Islamic Economics’ is iis: of 
creating any institutiónal framework to ensure what 


.economic want will disappear." ?7 


РА 


it considers to be the social aims of Islam. The 
founder of Jama’ at-i-Islami, in fact, represents the 
logical working-out of this attitude. In Mawdoodi’ s 


- list of priorities “safeguarding the freedom of man” 


occupies the first place, followed .by his “moral 
growth" which requires freedom of choice for the 
individual. Social justice, equality of opportunity, 
and cooperation come next. Rather, as Mazharud- 


, din Siddiqui, one of the ideologues of the Jama’ at, 
‘explains, the existence of the poor and the destitute 


is necessary for the individual’s ‘moral growth’. 
He says: "Like all other affairs, in economic | 
matters also, Islam leaves a whole field for man’s 


‚ free and independent choice where there is no press- 


uré of law or government but опу of moral consci- 
ousness so that this field may provide a moral test . 
for him...Ina society where prevails the feeling of 
helping the poor and the destitute, bringing succour 
to the orphans and sympathy for the relatives, there 
Mawdoodi is 
more explicit. He speaks of the “‘beneficial effects 
of adversity , and want on human character’’8 

‘It.is not. difficuls to understand why this school, 


while-according the central.place to private ргорегі 
ty, and even denying any social-welfare role to the 
state, attaches fundamental importance to Zakat— 
the Islamic wealth tax—and to the prohibition of . 
interest. 


Iti is unnecessary to go into the validity 
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· or relevance of the scriptural text in support of this 
position." Many have questioned it. The point is 
that a particular social and economic position finds 
support in faith — Nijatullah Siddiqui repeatedly 
quotes authors who consider that if the twin 
measures of prohibition of interest and payment of 
Zakat are faithfully implémented by the Islamic 
collective, together with the Islamic law of .inheri- 
tance, there will be no ground left for capitalism to 
grow. 

' Indeed, in Saudi Arabia considerable thought and 
energy are being devoted to develop some sort of an 
interest-free banking. 

The whole concept of prohibition of interest 
combined, with the principle of profit-sharing shows 
a deep-rooted confusion on the subject in ‘Islamic’ 
economic thought. 

In the first place, there is nothing particularly 
Islamic about it. The Old Testament and Aristotle 
both condemned usury. The Church from the out- 
set forebade all lending at interest. The same ор- 
position to usury, the demand for the ‘emancipation 
of commerce, industry and the state. from usury is 
‘to be found in all writings on banking in England 
during the late 17th and. early 18th centuries.?9 , 

This widespread opposition to usury in the ancient 
and medieval world can be traced to the destructive 
influence exerted by it on ancient and feudal wealth 
and property as well as on peasant and small urban 
production. 

However; interest in an industrial йу; in its 
origin, composition, and economic and social func- 
tion, 
form of usury. In that form usury consumed the 
entire surplus above the barest means of subsistence, 
whereas modern interest constitutes only a part of 
surplus value or gross profit. 

The prevent ‘Islamic’ criticism of interest is not 





is something very different from the medieval: 


' call for it . 


only superficial but lacks even in seriousness. With- 
out touching upon real capitalist exploitation, it 
merely seeks to attack one of its consequences. The 
‘Islamic’ economists do not have any quarrel with 
the purpose served by interest. While proposing 
the substitution of interest by profit-sharing, it has 
been said: “а the absence of interest the possibility 


of earning: profit оп common stock or through ~ 
Modarba contract will serve the same purpose.'9 ` 


(stress added). The suggestion that profit-sharing 
instead of interest-earning will make the owners of 
capital more active partners in the business. is 


‘belied by the whole practice of joint stock com- 
„panies. | 


In contrast, the.1980 report of the Pakistan 
Finance Minister’ s Committee on Islamisation has 
put the question in the proper perspective. It points 
out that “popular discussion- on riba (usury) does 


“not show a full understanding of the complex nature 
, of the problem. ‘Firstly, it will be an exaggeration - 


to maintain that the zulm (social) injustice in society 
can be entirely explained in terms of the existence 
of a positive rate of interest. In fact it is profit that 


` is by far the most important source of -economic 


exploitation in a capitalist society...’’34 
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. But the rigid and over-simplified ‘concepts of' ~ 


fundamental Islamic economics propagated .by 
Sayyid Qutb and Mawdoodi were found to be 
unreal. Partly as a result of the influence of Keyne- 
sian economics but more, perhaps, under the impact 


- of the mixed economy of the Third World milieu, a 


‘middle position’ has gradually emerged within this 
laissez faire Islam. This progress towards welfarism, 
however, was slow and somewhat reluctant.’ It has 
been said of Mawdoodi, for example, that though 
“his later views were nearer the middle position that 


admits of social control whenever social interests ` 


. he would still like to keep state inter- 
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vention at the minimum".32 

Nijatullah Siddiqui appears to be more conscious 
of the necessity to introduce, some constraints on 
private enterprise. He stresses the role of coopera- 
tion which, too, ‘‘is seen as the basic value in Islam's 
economic philosophy". Of ‘course, he admits that 
detailed studies are needed to work out the “‘institu- 
tionalisation of the cooperative attitude ... in the 
fields of production, exchange and distribution" '.33 

But there should be no misunderstanding: as to 
the nature of this cooperation. “The Islamic view 
of cooperation does not rule out free and fair com- 
petition in the market ... Competition is emphasised 
in contrast to monopoly whose elimination is 
regarded as a prerequisite to ensuring justice and 
growth.”34 


Umar Chapra speaks of a, full-fledged ‘Islamic : 


Welfare State’. Among its essential functions he’ 
includes, besides maintaining law and order and en- 
suring national defence, the eradication of poverty, 


‚ creating conditions for full employment and a high 


rate of growth, „stability of prices, ensuring social 
justice, social security, and fostering equal distribu- 
tion of income and wealth.36 

In modern Islamic fundamentalism, however, 
there also exist other, more radical trends. Ghulam 
Ahmad Parvez and Nasir Ahmad Sheikh of Pakis- 
tan, for example, have argued that “the Real Owner 
has bestowed ownership rights to the whole of 
human society, in the first place’, and opposing 
Mawdoodi, they maintain that “it is wrong to give 
individual ownership a central position in the Isla- 
mic economic system".37 In this connection, one 


aspect of the first general elections in Pakistan’ 


(1971) which had brought the PPP to power, was 
quite significant. It had overwhelimingly rejected the 
Jama'at-i-Islami platform of Islam being “‘our poli- 
tics, our economics, dur state constitution”, and 
had, instead, registered universal support for the 
PPP'sslogan that ‘Islam is our religion, Democracy 
is our politics, Socialism is our economy". The 
point is not the degree of seriousness of the leaders 
but the depth of the response evoked by these slog- 
ans among the people. 

The May 1980 report of the Committee on Isla- 
misation appointed by the Finance Minister of the 
Government of Pakistan, has opined that “іп order 
to make a decisive move towards the Islamic ideal, : 
itis essential that, to begin with, the total private 
property in the community, both rural and urban, is 
redistributed in a more just fashion".98 

This report expectedly could not obtain official 
acceptance The author of Muslim Economic Think- 
ing: Survey of Contemporary Literature characterises 
the views of Ghulam Ahmad Parvez and Nasir 
Ahmad Sheikh as “ап extreme socialistic posi- 
tion ..." and an "attempt to mould Islam according 
to socialism".39 


Whatever it be, it indicates serious fissures in ' 


modern Islamic fundamentalism. A number of 
Muslim countries have adopted socialism as the 
objective of their state policy. The struggle of the 
peoples may have a long way to go, through zigzags 
and ups and downs. But they are hardly likely to 
allow the moulding of Islam according to capitalism. 
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Socialism, Constitution and Country 


O. CHINNAPPA REDDY 


I^ the beginning there was the Word and the 
Word said, “Let there be light", and there was 
light. In India there is the Constitution and the 
Constitution says, “Let there be socialism", but 
where in our country do we find socialism? Social- 
ism is not like the word of the God of the Old 
Testament. By merely incorporating the word 


‘Socialism’ in the Preamble of the Constitution, 


India cannot and has not become a socialist country. 
It appears, we have a long long way to go and a 
weary and arduous journey ahead. 

The word ‘Socialism’ is understood by everyone 
according to his lights and notions or as it suits him. 
Of course, it has to be so. Words too are demo- 
cratic; they cannot be confined or imprisoned, 
though judges, lawyers, legislators and lexicogra- 
phers do try hard to do so. They acquire different 
meanings according to the context, according to the 
times and according to what is intended to be 
conveyed. 

While talking of words, 1 must tell you that I 
have often used the words ‘Revolution’ and ‘Bour- 
geois’. If you don't like the word ‘Revolution’ either 
because it has come to be associated with a certain 
kind of political action or on account of its emotio- 
nal overtones or because it has become so as to be 
devoid of meaning, you may substitute the word 
‘revolution’ by the expression ‘fundamental change’. 
Similarly, when І use the word ‘bourgeois’ to des- 
cribe my own class and its way of thinking, I do not 
do so іп а contemptuous or denigratory way but 
only in the manner of a historian or a scientist to 
describe today’s ruling class. ` 

We are familiar with many brands of socialism. 
We have Utopian socialism; we have Fabian social- 
ism; we have Soviet socialism; Chinese socialism; 
Cuban socialism; etc. There is even a recent book 
by Dr V.K.R.V. Rao titled “Indian Socialism". 
Harbert Morrison is reported to have said once, in 
an apparently defiant mood, that socialism was what. 
the Labour Government did. One may be inclined 
to follow Morrison and say, in India, Socialism is 
what Indira Gandhi says it is. But 1 am sure the 
Prime Minister will disagree and protest. Much of 
the confusion, if I may say so, is due to the 
paternalistic and almost arrogant attitude of the 
philosophers and intellectuals of the past who 
thought that they knew what was good for society 
and humanity and that they could transform the 
world into a better world according to their ideals. 
They had to fail inevitably aud their dreams had to 
fade away as dreams always do, because their theo- 
ries were not based on the bedrock of science and 
history but on the shifting sands of vaporous and 
transient ideals. But this they did, they provoked 
thought and debate, leading finally and inevitably, 
as all socialistic roads must lead, to Kar] Marx, 
who was the first to provide a scientific, logical, 
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coherent, systematic, history-based socialist theory 
for the benefit of the emerging working class move- 
ment. He replaced the vague dreams of earlier 
socialists with the laws of history and science and 
fashioned tools for waging the struggle to end all 
class struggles. 

Marx was the founder of what he himself called 
‘scientific socialism’. He dealt not with ethereal 
visions, but with material reality. To him, socialism 
was not a pious, Utopian dream but a potent, 
present possibility. He probed history; he analysed 
past and present social, political and economic 
systems and he discovered the Jaws influencing and 
regulating the development of scciety. The laws 
that he discovered showed socialism to be a 
necessary and inevitable product of history. Dis- 
tinguishing between various economic modes of 
production, primitive, ancient, feudal, capitalist 
and, in the future, socialist, he explained how in 
every historical epoch, economic power was gained 
by the development of the forces of production and 
how it resulted in a class struggle, for the control 
of society, between the existing ruling classes and 
the classes gaining economic power through the 
new forces of production. Every class struggle 
resulted in the creation of a new society. Each new 
society would then establish its new classes and its 
new forms of oppression and exploitation. In every 
age there would be a conflict between state power 
and the rising revolutionary class of that age and 
out of the conflict would grow the current ideas 
and ideologies. The class struggle may not be seen 
by those involved in it asa class struggle. It may 
take on fancy garbs and appear as a fight for 
religion, for liberty, for equality and so on, the 
class seeking the control of society adopting a 
revolutionary pose and developing a revolutionary 
ideology. Thus it was that “the bourgeoisie des- 
troyed the feudal system and on its ruins established 
the bourgeois social order, the realm of free 
competition, freedom of movement, equal rights for 
commodity owners and all the other bourgeois 
glories”. Thus it is that the proletariat, using the 
very weapons forged by the bourgeoisie, will be 
able to triumph over the capitalist system.and build 
upon its ashes a new socialist society. As has been 


‘said, "The history of all hitherto existing societies 


is the history of the class struggle.” 

Working on the basis of science and history and 
recognising Marx as the founder of scientific 
socialism, what do we understand today by socia- 
lism? First of all it expresses the struggle against 
the entire social order of the capitalist system, its 
rulers, its supporters, its ideologists, its apologists, 
its willing slaves and all those whose interests are 
bound up with its survival It expresses the pro- 
letariat’s angry protest against the viciousness of 
the material and cultural poverty inflicted by the 
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capitalist system and its competitive, grasping ethos, 
on the mass of the people and the degradation and 
dehumanisation of labour. It voices the hopes and 
aspirations of the exploited,'the oppressed and the 
unfortunate. It means the abolition of all relation- 
ships in which man is humbled, enslaved, abandoned 
and despised. Naturally, it rejects bourgeois libera- 
lism and affirms the ideal of an egalitarian, demo- 
cratic, classless society. 

То achieve this a vital and essential step is seen 
as the ownership and control of productive wealth 
by the community and its unswerving use for 
communal ends. This must necessarily mean an end 
of all private ownership of the means of production 
and its replacement by social ownership, resulting 
in the elimination of the very basis of the exploita- 
tion of man by man. Another equally vital step is 
the adoption of a totally scientific approach in all 
human activity, doing away with false hypotheses, 
false theory and superstitious belief. It means a 
recognition of the, reality that ‘the world today is 
made and is powered by science’; and ‘for any man 
to ‘abdicate an interest in‘science is to walk with 
open eyes towards slavery’. It involves the full 
development of the human personality on the one 
hand and the development of science and technology 
on the other. It involves a new social ethos, an 
abolition of every manner and kind of discrimi- 
nation whether based on sex, race, creed, colour or 
nationality, 


HAVING broadly attempted to understand, in my 
own way, what socialism implies, let me now request 
you to look with me at the Constitütion and the 
law to discover whether there is in them sufficient 
strong foundation for the establishment of a 
socialist state. To begin with, the founding fathers 
of the Constitution were, like the bourgeoisie every- 
where, afraid even to mention the word ‘socialist’ 
in the Constitution. The word was studiously 
avoided. It was only 27 years after the Constitution 
came into force that Parliament by the 42nd amend- 
ment added the word ‘Socialist’ in the Preamble. 
The amendment implies a dedication of the people 
of India to the eitablishment of a socialist state. In 
the original Preamble, the people of India had 
already dedicated themselves to the ideals of justice, 
social, economic and political, liberty of thought, 
expression and belief, equality of status and oppor- 
tunity and the dignity of the individual. Certain 
rights of a peculiarly individual character, primarily 
meant to protect the citizen against arbitrary state 
action and, therefore, designed to foster the ideal of 
a political democracy and to prevent the establish- 
ment of authoritarian rule were made Fundamental 
Rights, justiciable in a court of law. The right to 
property was amongst those rights, but it is no 
longer so by reason of another amendment of the 
Constitution. 

Several of the Fundamental Rights are ordinarily 
capable of enjoyment only by persons who are al- 
ready tree from want and necessity, but are of little 
emaning anc less value to the hungry and home- 
less. The Constitution-makers were aware that mere 
adherence to an abstract democratic ideal was not 
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enough and that it was necessary to secure to the 
people, economic and social freedoms in addition to 
political freedom. Though the importance of secur- 
ing economic and social freedoms was realised, 
curiously enough, though designedly, neither the 
right to work, nor the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood, to just and humane conditions of 
work, to a living wage and a decent standard of 
living, nor the right to education or the right to 
public assistance in case of unemployment were 
made Fundamental Rights. Everything that smelt 
of socialism was relegated to the category of Direc- 
tive Principles which the Constitution itself announ- 
ced shall not be enforceable by any Court. True, 
the Directive Principles, it is so announced in the 
Constitution, are to be fundamental in the gover- 
nance of the country, and the state is directed to 
apply the Directive Principles in making the laws. 
True, the state is enjoined by the Directive Princi- 
ples to secure all these rights and to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and protecting a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform all the institutions of the 
national life. True, concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the common detriment is to 
be prevented and ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are to be so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good. 

But as I said these directives are not enforceable 
in a court, and so; they remain, as indeed the history 
of these thirty years has shown, so many pious 
superfluities. It should be obvious that one cannot 
conceive of a socialist state where the right to work, 
the right to a decent wage and the right to educa- 
tion particularly scientific education, are not guaran- 
teed. It is equally obvious that we cannot conceive 
of a socialist state where what is sought is not the 
elimination of private property and ownership and 
the complete control of all the means of production 
of weaith and not mere prevention of concentration 
of wealth and means of 'production. Nor is it 
posible to contemplate a socialist state where 
workers are not involved and are not required to 
participate in decision-making managerial and 
planning activity. Unless the basic tenets of social- 
ism are duly and appropriately incorporated into 
the Constitution it is difficult to contemplate our 
Constitution as the Constitution of a socialist state. 
The mere incorporation of the word ‘Socialist’ in 
the Preamble does not make it a socialist Constitu- 
tion. [t may be, and indeed it is, a liberal Constitu- 
tion, but liberalism and scientific socialism are far 
removed from each other. Liberalism is of the past. 
It was a useful enough ideological weapon in the 
struggle of the bouzgeoisie against feudal forces. It 
may have its own limited uses even now, but it is 
nota sharp enough or a scientific weapon to be 
successfully employed in the proletariat's evolution- 
ary struggle against capitalist forces. 

What then must we do to transform the existing 
Constitution into à socialist Constitution?, Obvi- 
ously, there have to be some fundamental and 
revolutionary changes. Such of the Directive Princi- 
ples as are mere boneless wonders without sanctions 
behind them require to be transformed into *bone 
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‚ and marrow rights’. 


Surely, the right to work, the 
tight to a living wage and decent conditions of work, 
the right to education and all such rights must be 
lifted bodily from the Directive Principles chapter 
and moved into the Fundamental Rights chapter. 
Private ownership of the material resources of the 
community and the means: of production. must be 


abolished by the Constitution itself. The system of: 
private distribution must go too. It must be replaced 


by a public distribution, system aimed at reaching 
every màn according to his needs. 

These are essential preliminary steps. There have 
to be many more important and far-reaching changes. 
The principle of Constitutionalism is vigorously in 
question and the attack upon: it is persistent and 


. determined. The choice which the people may have 
. to make is between the orderly processes of the law 
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and the processes of force which seem`so much 
more swift and effective. It is, therefore, necessary 
that those who believe in constitutional means of 
achieving the socialist revolution should; move 
swiftly and come forward with their plans and blue- 
prints before other forces take over. 

I may perhaps usefully draw attention to what I 
perceive tó be the struggle on the constitutional and 
legal front between the bourgeoisie and the revolu- 


tionary forces ever since we achieved Independence. . 
"The Indian Independence Act 


saw the end of 
colonial rule and the Instruments of Accession put 
an end to the feudal authority of the princes. The 
same revolutionary forces led by the triumphant 
bourgeoisie gave us Ше Constitution. With the 


bourgeois memory still green and fresh from the 
victorious battles with the colonial and feudal forces, 


. the Constitution-makers recognised certain freedoms 


and rights as basic and incorporated them'in the 
Constitution as Fundamental Rights. ‘They were 
however careful enough tà forge an armour for the 
protection of their own class interests, (1) by sub- 
jecting some of the freedoms tó reasonable restric- 
tions; (2). by including the right to property among 
the Fundamental Rights; (3) by providing for pre- 
ventive detention; and (4) by relegating rights of. 
great importance such as the right to work, etc., to - 


. the category of Directive Principles, which. could not 


be enforced in a court of law. The Directive ‘Prin- 
ciples, unenforceable though they were, did not go 
far enough even to say that all means of production 
гапа distribution should vest in, public ownership. 
The Constitution-makers specially entrusted ‘the 
Supreme Court with the task of protecting Funda- 
mental Rights. It was apparently thought that the 
judiciary, steeped in the British tradition but always 


“ready to borrow from American’ jurisprudence, 


could be relied upon to expound all the rules of ` 
interpretation perfected by the bourgeoisie in Britain 
and America. The faith was not unjustified as ` 
events showed. 7 
Even after the coming into force of the Cosstitu- 
tion, there were some vestiges of feudalism. The. 
bourgeoisie which had emerged as the ruling force 
after the Constitution struck a death blow to the - 
vestiges of feudalism by the enactment of legislations 
abolishing zamindaris in various States. The 
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.geois land-owners. 


feuda] forces fought legal battles "for their survival 
but the rulers were quick to pass the First and 17th 
Amendments so as to prevent any challenge to 
legislations relating to the abolition of , zamindaris. 
The Supreme Court responded suitably by .uphol- 
ding ` the validity of the First and 17th Amendments 


. in Shankari- Prasad's case and Sajjan Singh’s case. 


The Court upheld the right of Parliament to amend 
the Constitution even so as to abridge or take away 


: any of the Fundamental Rights. 


The bourgeoisie, was now firmly established as the 
ruling class but the forces of change were not satis- 
fied with the abolition of zamindaris. They wanted 
land reforms of a far-reaching character. Slowly 
the forces of change gained momentum and mounted 
an attack on the ruling class. The insistence on 
land reforms led to half-hearted legislations in 
various States imposing ceiling on the holding of 
agricultural land. This vitally affected the bour- 
It was the bourgeois land- 
owners that went to Court this time to protect 
themselves and this time it was they that challenged 
the right of Parliament to abridge or.take away any 
of the Fundamental Rights. The Supreme Court, 
obliged and, going back upon its earlier views in 


' Shankari Prasad’s vase and Sajjan Singh’s case, the 


judgement :of any court. On the other hand, in 
Minerva Mills case, the Court struck down those 
provisions of the 42nd Constitution Amendment - 
Act which conferred immunity’ from: challenge to 
legislation made to give effect to the policy of the 
state towards securing all or. any of the principles 
laid down in Part JV, that is, the chapter on рве 
tive Principles А 
In the early days of the Constitution, in Gopalan’ 5 
case, Gopalan, a Communist, was detained without 


. trial under the provisions of the Preventive Deten- 
_ tion Act with a view, it was said, to prevent him — 


‘from acting in any manner prejudicial to the 


security of the state and the maintenance of public 
order. Gopalan Claimed among other grounds that 
the fundamental rights guaranteed by Article 19 


, clauses (a) to (e) and (g) generally, and clause 


Supreme Court in Golaknath's case denied to Parlia- ' 


ment the right to amend the Constitution so as to 
abridge or annul any of the Fundamental Rights. 
While in Shankari Prasad's case and Sajjan Singh’s 
case, the bourgeoisie in its revolutionary 'fight 


‘against feudal forces successfully asserted the abso- 


lute right of Parliament to amend the Constitution, 

the same bourgeoisie in resisting the revolutionary 
forces in Golaknatb's case successfully denied that 
very right to Parliament and asserted the immutabi- 
lity of Fundamental. Rights. These cases are not 
accidents but they are ‘facts of life’ and facets of 
the continuing, class struggle. Golaknath's case soon 
came under vigorous attack by academics, lawyers, 
Parliamentarians and other forces of revolutionary 
change. The Supreme .Court was called upon to 
reconsider the matter and in Keshavananda 
Bharathi’s case the Full Court decided that Golak- 


, nath's case. had been decided wrongly. 


Even as the forces of revolution appeared ‘to 
succeed in getting the decision in Golaknath’s 
case reversed, the bourgeoisie secured a victory 
by persuading the Court’ to rule that Parliament 


` did not have the power to amend the Constitution 


so as to alter its basic structure. What the basic 
structure was not explained by the Court, which 
reserved to itself the right to adjudicate upon 
every future amendment of the Constitution, 
whether such amendment altered the basic structure 
or not. So another citadel was :built around the 
Constitution. Of course, both the bourgeoisie and 
the forces of change -are using the decision to 
contend .that whatever amendment is disadvan- 


tageous to them alters the basic structure of the 


Constitution. Thus in Indira Gandhi's case the 
Court struck down the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion which sought to give blanket immunity from 
challenge to the election of the Prime Minister and 
pronounced the electio to be valid despite the 
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(d) in particular, had -been denied to him as the 
law providing for preventive detention did not 
prescribe a fair pracedure. His argument was that 
the provisions of Article 19 should be read into 
Articles 21 and 22. The Supreme Court denied ` 
freedom to the Communist detenu on the ground 
that he was not entitled to claim procedural fairness 
as a fundamental right. .The Court held that. 


‘Article 22 was not controlled by Article 19.and, 


therefore, the validity of a law providing for 


"preventive detention could not be judged in the 


light of the test of reasonable restrictions prescribed 
by Article 19 (5). But years later, when the question 
involved. was the right to propérty, the Court, in 
the Banks Nationalisation case, Showing a great 
sensitivity, went back upon the view in Gopalan's 
case and held thàt a law providing for acquisition 
of property had to satisfy the requirements not only - 
of Article 31, but also of Article 19. Thus via the 
right to property, though not via right to personal 
freedom, procedural. fairness was secured to the 
citizen and it certainly is a potent weapon, cápable 
of being wielded by:revolutionary forces in appro- 
priate situations. 

In Shivkant Shukla’s case, the Supreme Court 
dealt what then appeared to be a mortal blow to all 
progressive forces when it held that during ‘the 
period of Emergency, entry to the Court was 
totally barred to anyone’ claiming the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus. But the resurgent classes asserted 
themselves and soon in Maneka Gandhi's case and 
in a series of other, cases, Article 21 has been 
invigorated and now a law encroaching upon the 
Fundamental Rights. to personal freedom and 
liberty cannot be arbitrary, unfair or unreasonable, 
but has to. satisfy the requirements of Articles 14 


‚ and 19. 


other cases. 


The attitude of the' Court has, of course, been 
equivocal or ambulatory, now appeáring to be pro- © 
gressive, then appearing to be regressive. The 
reason is obvious. The Court belongs to a class, 
but possesses a conscience by which I simply mean 
a historical consciousness. without implying any 
moral overtones. When the class consciousness 
takes over, we have, Gopalan, Golaknath, Minerva 
Mills, etc.; when historical consciousness takes over, 
we have Meneka Gandhi, Waman Rao and such 
On the legislative front there have 
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been a few Constitutional amendments, generally 
by fits and starts, claimed to pave the road to 
socialism. The 25th Constitutional Amendment 
provided that no law giving effect to the policy 
of the state towards securing the principles laid 
down under Article 39 (b) and 39 (c) shall be deem- 
ed to be void on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with or takes away or abridges any of the rights 
guaranteed by Article 14 or Article 19. The 42nd 
Amendment extended the immunity granted by the 
25th Amendment to laws made to secure all or any 
of the Directive Principles and not merely laws 
made to secure the principles specified in clauses (b) 
and (c) of Article 39. The 42nd.Amendment also 
introduced the word Socialist into the Preamble of 
the Constitution. The Congress Party which was 
then in power was responsible for these amend- 
ments. Asif not to be outdone, the Janata Party, 
when it came at power, introduced the 44th Consti- 
. tution Amendment doing away with the right to 
property as a Fundamental Right. , 
_ It is patent that none of these Constitutional 
amendments take us very much farther on the road 
to socialism. All that has been done is to: give 
immunity to certain legislations from challenge in 
courts. "There has not been any Constitutional 
amendment or legislation aimed at bringing about a 
fundamental change in the structure of society. 
Those Constitutional amendments that have actually 
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been made are mischievously suggestive. There is 
an underlying implication that the courts are 
obstructing the path of progress. That is far from 
correct. It is true that the Supreme Court has 
revealed a tendency to fidget and stumble whenever 
property rights are involved and has functioned’ as 
a speed-breaker, rather than as a forerunner of 
change. Parliament and the Executive have done 
little enough to make India a socialist State — but 
every time the courts stumbled, they have: cleverly 
exploited the situation to provide alibis for them- 
selves. It is not judicial pronouncements, but the 
somnolence and half-heartedness 'of Parliament and 
the lethargy and indifference of the Executive that 
have blocked the way of progress. 

I have already said that there has been no Consti- 
tutional amendment and no legislation aimed at 
bringing about a change in the structure of society, 
Half-hearted legislations there have:been and whole- 
heartedly they have been strangled at birth ог in 


. infancy by the Executive by their failure to imple- 


ment them. True, zamindaris have been abolished; 
privy purses ave been abolished; . insurance and 
banks have been nationalised; coal, transport and 
power-have more or less been nationalised; but has 
poverty ceased and has illiteracy been wiped out? 
Who has reaped the harvest of these 33 years of 
Independence and who has benefited by the much- 
advertised mammoth projects and чеушөршеп рго- 
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grammes? Why have the benefits not reached the 
masses of the people? How come the monopolist 


and the rich farmer alone have benefited? Why are’ 


inequalities becoming wider? If colossal expendi- 


ture has been incurred on irrigation and power ` 


projects, if agricultural 'credit has been improved 
and if the inputs into agriculture have correspond 

ingly increased, have the benefits reached the poor 
farn.ers-and agricultural workers? Have not all the 
benefits gone to the rural elite, who dominate the 
rural scene and the local administration and fashion 
the pattern of expenditure of such services? Has 
this not resulted in the further widening of the gap 
between the upper classes and those at the bottom 
of rural society? Have not industrial empires been 
growing from strength to:strength? What has, been 


. the result of nationalisation of banks and insurance 


except to make available to industrial maharajas 
and nawabs the savings of the people? Has there 
not been fantastic concentration of wealth;and' eco- 
nomic power? Have Gdélaknath, Keshavdnanda 
Bharati and Minerva Mills stood in the way of 
Parliament or the Executive curbing the concen- 


' tration ;of wealth and the growth of economic 


power? RA 
‘British socialists regarded public ownership of 
industry as a necessary first step towards the: ulti- 
mate ideal of socialism. So when the Labour 
Party came to power in the thirties, after some 
deliberation, they opted for the public corporation 


‚ as the appropriate form of public ownership ` With 


the British example before us, the Government of 
India also opted for the public corporation as the 
appropriate form of public ownersbip and there has 
been a rash of public sector corporations all over 


- the country. . Such industries as have been taken 


over. by the state, have been handed over to public 
sector corporations. But, unfortunately, this has 
been done without investing the workers in the 
industry with any right to an effective share in the 
direction and control of the industry." The result 
has been that the technocrats of the public enter- 
prises have forgotten their mission and have turned 
into a new order of plutocrats. They have been 
claimed and absorbed by the class from which they 
spring, the bourgeoisie. So the technocrat of the 
public enterprise, like his mentor of private enter- 
prise, wants to claim unbridled power aimed at 
disarming thé working classes. For this purpose 
it is claimed that the public scctor corporation is 
neither the state nor an instruméntality of the 


State, an utterly unethical argument to my mind. 


Thus the’ bourgeoisie continues to rule the roost 
through the bureaucracy and the newly established 
public sector corporations. So the public, sector 
corporations, instead of accelerating the destruc- 
tion of the evils of capitalism and expediting the 
blessings of socialism, have succeeded in establish- 
ing a new’ oligarchy of technocrats-cum-politicians 
investing them with unbridled power of manipula- 
tion. You may well gather the attitude of these 
corporations when I tell you that one of the public 
sector corporations, the National Textile Corpora- 
tion, has filed a writ petition in the Madras High 


Court questioning the Constitutional validity of the 
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‘matter of implementation of laws intended 


Water Prevention of Pollution and Control Act. 


Some half-hearted legislations have ‘never been 
properly implemented by the Execátive. "The Land 
Reforms legislations in various States are examples. 
Apart from inumerable exemptions which were. 
given to avoid the provisions of the Acts, even the 
date of -coming into force of the Acts was often so 
delayed that every opportunity was accorded for 
evading the Act. If Parliament and the State 
Legislatures really mean business, how is it that 
they have never bothered themselves about the 
implementation of. the laws enacted by them? There 
are various Committees such .as Estimates Com- 
mittee; Public Accounts Committee, Subordinate 
Legislations Committee, Privileges Committee, and 
soon. But there is no such Committee as a Parlia- 
mentary Laws Implementation Committee to 
vigilantly watch the performance of the Executive 
in the matter of implementation of the laws enacted 
by Parliament and to appraise and evaluate what 
has been done to implement legislation. We read 
in the newspapers that considerable time is expen- 
ded in Parliament on discussing issues of privilege 
and other like questions, but we never read of any 
discussion in Parliament or in State Legislatures 
about any review of the progress achieved in the 
to 
achieve socialism. Why cannot the Houses of 
Legislature insist that whenever a law is made to 
further a Directive Principle of State Policy, it shall 
be the duty of Executive to submit monthly reports 


.Of progress to special Parliamentary Committees 


appointed for that purpose? 

І have said enough to indicate that it is not the 
Judiciary, but Parliament and the Executive that 
have failed the people. The Primary Constitutional 
responsibility has always been and is on -Parliamentr 
and the. Executive, but they have wholly failed to 
discharge that responsibility. The Judiciary has 
acted almost as if it were hand іп glové with them 
in spite of the seeming occasional conflict between 
the Executive and the Judiciary. However, in recent 
years the Judiciary has shown a greater awareness 
of its responsibilities in a socialist state, despite the 
limitations arising from the very constitution of the 
courts and the sphere of their acivity. Vital social 
and economic issues come but rarely before the. 
courts, and when they do come up, there are -several 
constraints on the power of the court to decide апа. 
lead. But the courts 'have been responding to the 
call of progress as evident from some recent 
decisions. For example, where industry for the 
purposes of the Industrial Disputes Act was defined, 
where the limits ofthe expression 'distribution of 
materia] resources of the community! was widened, 
where the principle of equal pay for equal work 
was given a Constitutional status, where the . 
workers’ right to be heard in certain company dis- 
disputes-has been. recognised and where pension has 

een declared to be a right and not a reward. These 
cases, it has to be mentioned, have been decided 
despite opposition from the Executive. 

(This is the text, .slightly abridged, of Justice Reddy's 

inaugural address at the national seminar organised by the 


Institute of Socialist Legal Studies and the United Lawyers’ 
Association at New Delhi on January 8-9,:1983). 
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Politicians, Film Stars, and Other Irrelevancies ` ` 


G.N. ACHARYA, ' 
one 


A senile: ex journalist publicly 
unburdening himself of fad- 
ing memories and wandering 
thoughts, seems entirely in har- 
mony with the era of ‘filmatic’ 
government that seems to have 
.dawned on us. I have not had, 
and do not now wish to have, 
much contact with the film world 
and its glamorous personalities. 
This may be the result ofa pre- 
.judice born of a single early ex- 
perience. Early experiences 
generally have this habit of leav- 
ing firm, often ineradicable 
: marks on later contacts, and 
choices of prejudices. It is impos- 
sible to live through a longish 
and painful life, without carrying 
a garbage load of prejudices. 
This early contact was with a 
personality, who these days is 
described as a "super" star. His 
` progeny — sons and grandsons 
— are continuing the family 
tradition. This personality had 
also been elevated to politics. I 
was then an editor (de facto) of 
a journal, part of which dealt 
with politics and the rest with 
films. I had little to do with the 
‘film part after the one film re- 
view that did for it. Yet by 


some mischance 1 was asked to. 


во апі meet this "Star" ‘who 

was then at the top of ''Star- 

dom” to persuade him to write 

an'article for a special issue of 
' the journal. 

The meeting was 
arranged. It was a 
tashionably half darkened, which 
didn't. seem to trouble the film 
star, had a lush floor carpet, and 
lots of furniture. But we sat on 
the carpet. The Super Star star- 
ted to read out what he said were 


easily 


extracts from his diary. Jt ‘was 
. typed and bound in supple 
‚ feather. Most of the extracts 


` seemed to be addressed to the 


Almighty and were cast in a. 


rhetorical style. Sometimes the 


Star would refer to something, , 


page through the book and Says: 


“Tam sorry, it is not here; it is | 


in the other copy in the studio.” 
All my literary understanding 


AR 


: Mainstream, 


room, .. 


1 


: of diaries as personal documents 
' were overthrown by the impact | 
of this phenomenon of a typed 


diary, multiple copies of it, being 


left here, there and everywhere ` 


presumably to entertain all 
"callers. After all, was not Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad diligently 
writing daily letters to his secret- 
ary, who presumably sat across 
his desk every day? That com- 
mon link between politicians and 


film stars came into view several, 


years later. Now the impact is 
closer. Anyway, before we come 
to the present, let us finish with 
the past, at least one event of the 
past. I tried for more than an 
hour or so to interrupt the 
rhetorical dialogue betwéen God 
and the Super Star. Then, admit- 
ting failure, I walked out. 

Since then I‘ have avoided 
meeting film folks. I regret the 
folly because, if I had. cultivated 
them, I might have been able to 
write more articles to more 
journals than this solitary one to 
and disturb the 
footnoted weightage of its-other 
learned contributors. So far we 
had one film star at, the helm of 
affairs; and we could ‘tell our- 
selves with complacence, One 


‘Swallow doth not a' Summer 


Make. We now have two. 

I have a vague fear that this 
. fashion in film star Chief Minis- 
ters and sundry politicians, may 
be one of the latest illustrations 
of the cultural conquest . of 
America. Have they not got 
there — there in dollar land — 
a President who was once, a bit- 
part actor. Why, India can do 


better. It is true that the Ameri- 


cans, alarge number of them at 


апу гаќе, have begun to regret. 


the day they failed to distinguish 
between Movieland and the 
White House. As they are given 
two-yearly chances to revise their 
views, many of them! were found 
wringing their hands and ex- 
pressing their regrets last Novem- 
ber. Here ` ме don’t have such 
statutory chances; and in- any 
case, from top to bottom, we 


‘had terminal cancer, 


апа lanes of Kalbadevi 


never regret our follies. 

In my profound ignorance of 
history, I do not know of any 
period, where in, such a short 
time, the culture of one ancient 
land so easily succumbed to what 


. it thinks is the culture of a land 


of opportunities. To  demons- 
trate that ‘we will not be united 
in anything under any circum- 
stance, we celebrated two Dus- 
serahs and two Diwalis last year. 
Ihad to say this because what 
I am about to tell you happened 
at the Bombay Dusserah in 
November, not the October 
Dusserah that may have been 
observed elsewhere in the land. 

A lady settled in America, 
because her husband, like 100,000 
other husbands, is settled in 
America, and has a job which 
тоеапѕ bread, butter, plus, came 
rushing here because her sister 
had fallen seriously ill and had 


been admitted to Bombay’s Five- 


Star hospital, the Jaslok. As her 
people had been living.in a flat 
at cruwded Kalbadevi, she had 
no option except to stay with 
them. It was’ soon discovered 


` that her sister had been admitted 


as she 
and the 
poor lady had to wait on till her 
sister was first shifted to another 


to the wrong hospital, 


‚ hospital too late, and had to be. 


shifted away from planet earth. 

Troughout this ^ agbnising 
period, she and her family had 
to put up with another agony — 
Disco Dandia И appears that by 
about 9 p.m. the narrow streets 
would 
fill with the noises of hundreds 
of cassettes carrying the widest 
imaginable. variety of mixed 
noises. Simltaneously the streets 
would fill up with hundreds of 
young boys and girls, in every 
imaginable attire, dancing just 
as they pleased — the traffic be 
blowed. 

I do not think the к 
ever throng the.Streets to dance 
to the noise of a hundred disco 


‘cassettes. I presume there are 


places set apart for it. Never 


- 


s 
©, 


` mind. We must do’ what we 


-~ assume the Americans , do; and. 
ы узага our own festivals -to 


joyfully make the sincompreben- 

- sible graft: Some years ago when 
Elvis Presley. 'was alive, it became 
the fashion to ‘dance “Rock ап” 
Roll” (or what у was supposed to 
be “Rock”, music and song) in 
. front of évery Ganapati proces- 
sión. 

Elvis has gone beyond the pale. 
and his invention is as forgotten 
in Americà as the Vietnam war 
in which he was participating. 

` But it still survives on the streets 
of Bombay. Rural women, who 
` would normally be offended if 
they came into accidental contact 
>; with a male hand, hold hands 


‚ and dance in “the streets, as ' 
though possessed—and think they: 


are being 100 per cent American. 


This I havé seen. But Disco. 


has been explained to me. It was 
explained to me last year when I 
happened to. be living in a closed 
‚ colony with about 300. fairly 
affluent homes. A girl with a 
brilliant mind (she is doing rese- 


arch. at Cambridge: now) was, 


talking to’ me, when. the sound 
of a drum was heard. “Oh, I 
must go," She announced empha- 


tically. I held her up, just a few- 


minutes to explain where she was 
‘rushing and: why. This is the 
. Story as she told it — somewhat 
abridged. Y 
The boys and girls of the 


colony had hired the services of ` 


acbap who knew.how to beat 
‘the double drum according to 
` what to him was' Dandia music. 
He would come to an allotted 
open space at the time fixed and 
start, beating his drums. That 
"was the signal for all the boys 
and girls, grown. and ungrown, 
; from pre-primary to post-gradu- 
^ ate, to rush through, whatever 
they were doing, and get to the 
“spot, 
were wearing, and start dancing 
in whatever manner they I:ked. 
That was Disco Dandia:. 
The girl I was. talking to 
'was at that time dressed in à 
pair of faded blue jeans and a 
beige-colouréd. jersey. (At least I 
think it was beige, and my learn- 


ing that word is associated with’ 
history; so Г will tell it to you ^ 


later). But let- us be done with 
' Disco Dandia.. I asked her. “Ате 


t 
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Specific design of | dresses, 


in whateyer . clothes they- 


Ш 


you going like this? As far as I 
‘know Gujarati‘ dances . like 
Garbha and Dandia, have a 
and 
various other rules." “All that 
inconvenient garbage ` we have 
thrown away," she said. “We 
dance as we are. Some are in 
jeans, some in kaftans; some in 
chudidar khamiz, some in saris,- 
and so on." And the male of the 


species? "Ditto; and we all dance : 


as we like." What about the 


. double drum? “That is irrelevant; 
just Some thumping background." . 


That is the invasion of Ameri- 
can Culture thrice removed. The 
American movies distort -every- 
thing they can; that’s. their fun. 
The moment an American movie 
is released, a dozen Indian movie 
makers .go to see them with 
stenographers, who take down 
whispered .notes. And then a 


. dozen imitative pictures are pro-- 


duced. All kinds of funny things 
are tried, like Amitabh Bacchan 
rolling on a steel table in a loca- 
tion at Bangalore, as if there are 
not enough steel tables available 


in Bombay. But look at the sheer . 


publicity value! 


It is from these that American : 


culture infiltrates into Indian 
minds, -and ruins them forever. 
Mahatma Gandhi-—I am talking 
of the real one, not the fake one 
on reels stored „іп tim boxes— 


.Spoke of how colonialism meant 
a four-fold domination: Political, 


Economic, Cultural and Religi- 
ous. Political Freedom we are 
supposed to have acquired! 

Some of our leading lights 


, were switched to Moscow—par- 
'ticularly after the great event 


when “Imperialism became а 
prisoner in the People’s Camp.” 

It looks as though: they are being 
unhitched now, and there is.no 


‚ end of a rumpus about it. Others « it, is more comfortable, 


proclaimed: “Мао is our Chair- 
man." ‘Some didn’t go quite so 
far, but somebody — was it 
"Ranadive? — once, read а five-, 
hour thesis to demonstrate that 
the “НИ to Mao was the done 
thing. There are some worthy 
compatriots who are even now 
singing paeans in praise of Begin's 
barbarities, and ' others who at 
one iime were friends of Due 
‘not masters. Та this medley,, 

takes quite a кп for political 
freedom. 


` СА 


For economic freedom, по one, 


“need search. It is not there. If. 


you are borrowing, here, there . 
and everywhere, year after year . 
after year, how can ‘you call 
yourself free?, If aman, a com- } 
рапу‹ог an organisation by any 
other fancy name is losing every 


year, and borrowing every year, 


how can he or it claim to be 
free? How is a nation different?. 
As long as our palms are always 
stretched, facing up, there is по’ 
economic freedom. ' 

І have already talked enough.” 
in this, piece about cultural free- 
dom; so I won't cite any’ more 
brilliant specimens, As for reli- 
gious freedom, you have only to 
think of Rajneeshdham, Hare- 
krishna, M.R.A.—all flush with 
cash —and you don’t have to talk 
of religions... There are people 
who come and talk'of a “Vedic” 
marriage for their offspring. I` 
ask them: "Have you,ever so 
much as held in your hand, any 
book containing any part of the 
Vedas?” They go away, giving 
ше up as hopeless. 

Once one of the votaries of the 
neo-cult sent word. to me. 
“When we say our spirituality is, 


` beyond the Vedas, how can he 


disdain itas'so much trash? І 


:would like him to answer me.’” 


I said: “I ‚am ready, but as а 
first step in the argument let him 
show me where he found spirit- - 
uality in the Vedas". That was 
the end of the argument. 

Today, religion is what I say 
is religion. It seems the Akalis . 
want.a train to be named Golden 
Temple Express. I say, by all. 
means name all the trains Golden 
Temple Express. What is in a 


.name? What I would ask for; 
‘if there 


is any sane person 
from whom І could ask. for 
safer, .- 
dacoit and corruption free trains. 
Name them what you will. 'Any- 
body who has tried to buy a 
ticket from Bombay to Delhi, 
Madras, Calcutta or even Pune 
knows the hardships of travel- 


` ling by all the trains by all the . 


fancy names. But neither Ghani 
Khan nor Gujral is concerned 
about it. They are only concer- 
ned about the comforts at Malda 
or Mymensing; and Sant Longo- 
wal is satisfied if Indira Gandhi ` 
permits a train 10 be called 


po 
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Golden Temple Express. ‘That 

is a religious demand, ‘and the 

very religious . Indira Gandhi 
' must concede it. 

Probably, Бу now you have 
had enough of the muddling up 
_of my senility. So I am forced p 
give up talking of the Gandhi I 
have seen, and the Gandhi in the 
tin box whom I will not see. 
That would be unbearable humi- 
liation. Despite al) the tremen- 
dous amount of money spent on 
P.R., it was left to R.G К. in the 


Times of India to put it neatly . 
when he said that they have 


> tried to grow a banyan tree in a 
flower-pot. 

But even in my senility, I have 
not forgotten that a few шше 
words earlier in this ‘article, I 
promised to: tell you a -story 
about ‚ “beige” and its histori- 
cal association. It lias some- 
thingto do with the time way 
back, long, long ago; when 
Wavell called upon Jawaharlal 
Nehru to form an Interim Gov- 


ernment. with himself as ‘the 





Vice-President. Nehru flew here Abdullah Btelvi. Brelvi called me like Yellow any тоге than 
one morning to ask Jinnah to and said “Krishna Hutheesing Krishna Hutheesing. did, let us 
name representatives of the seems to have a‘ lot of com- say: “АШ Right” O - 
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League. Jinnah refused and 


Nehru flew back. The League - 
that is: 


fellows . joined 
another story. 
You cannot have a cat at every 
rat hole, as the perfect” theory 
of news-gathering requires. But 
being a chief reporter then, I had 
a man at the airport and another 
at Jinnah House. Yet, one jour- 
nalist has:twice written a story іт 


later; 


' an important journal saying that 
Nehru travelled from Wardha by , 
train to Bombay, and because of , 


huge crowds at wayside stations, 
he had to get down and speak to 
them, etc, etc. The mythologisa- 


tion ‘of history is taking place ' 


even when eye- witnesses are alive. 
"But that was not the story I 


was to tell you. The reporter at 


the airport, who is still around, 


‘reported that Nehru was wearing 
a yellow sherwani, , and a lot of 
other gossip about ““Bhayya” that 


Krishna Hutheesing told him. 


"For some reason Krishna was 
"upset. She wrote a letter of con- 


tradiction to my editor Syed 


‘was, beige. 


эш " I said that my’man was · 


.very reliable and ‘he wouldn't. 


report anything wrong. Brelvi 


-held up Krishna Hutheesing's ^ 


letter and started reading. “Blah, 
Blah, Blah. Bhayya was not 
wearing га yellow sherwani. It 
Men don't .wear 
yellow; men: who are тец” 
There was more, but when he 
read that sentence, Brelvi just 
dropped that. letter, and said: 
“АП right.” i 

I.quietly walked away. ! took 
his action to mean "there is no 
need to take serious notice of 
people who write in such langu- 
age." I had never heard the word 


before. Even Brelvi had. not pro- : 


nounced it properly. So, I rushed 
to the dictionary, and give, here 
the concerned extract: 
beige (bazh), n. Kinds of dress 
material made 
unbleached wool; colour -of this. 
Е, = natural-coloured, grey ‘or 
brown, of It. bigio [Concise Oxford]. 
‘So it is not yellow, it may: be 
brown, it may be grey, it may be 


.bazh; and since Salve does not 


of. undyed ` and. 
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Lala Lajpat Rai as a Journalist |! 





A great figure in India’s freedom struggle, 
called the Lion of Punjab, Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
birth anniversary falls on ‘January 28. In his 
many-splendoured career, he started newspapers 
and set norms that are relevant for the Indian 
press even today. Also relevant still is his con- 
cept of Indian news services independent of 
colonialist agencies. The author of this paper 
presented at the national seminar at Chandigarh 
last month, is a senior journalist. 





^^ LaspaT Ral, a giant among politicians, was 

an eminent educationist, social reformer, promo- 
ter of national economic interests and a thoroughly 
professional journalist too. If his role as a freedom 
fighter had not dominated all other aspects of his 
life, he would have gone down in history аѕ а great 
.editor and journalist. Though he wrote hundreds of 
articles, editorial notes and open letters in news- 
papers, it is not merely the quantity of his writings 
that will be remembered; the punch in -his style, 
insight and in-depth study of problems he wrote 
about, his sense of fairness and objectivity while 


` crusading for the freedom of India and his profes- 


sional skill in editing and managing papers are all 
things to be taken note of. His views on the press, 
his way of tackling certain problems and his sug- 
gestions to improve journalistic standards hold good 
even today, that is, almost half a century after he 
made those observations. What he wrote was rele- 
vant not only'to his own times but has lessons for 


‘those managing and writing for today's newspapers. · 


Unfortunately, very little is available on this aspect 
of Lala Lajpat Rai's life in literature produced so 


* far. Most of his colleagues in his journalistic ven- . 


tures are no more. But one can make out a lot from 
a line here, a para there in the available literature 
on him. 

His insistence on a free press to take up people's 
causes and also maintaining certain ethics and 
journalistic standards is reflected in his writings. 
He was against too many legislative measures to 
curb the press. At the same time, he felt bothered 
by a section of the press which distorted and twisted: 
facts to suit its interests. Here is how Lala Lajpat 
Rai himself explained the circumstances in which he 
started his first paper in English, The Punjabee: 

*A Committee of the Arya Samaj leaders induced a young 
man to give up lecturership at the college and start a political 
newspaper. About this time there arose a quarrel between 
the Principal and some of the students of the Government 
College on Swadeshi, and we'learnt that the original letters 
of the students who had supplied information about it to the 
Tribune were shown by that journal to a professor of the 
college and thus their names were revealed to-the Principal". 

"Taking all these things into consideration ten of the 
Arya Samaj leaders accepted responsibility for losses in run- 
ning the proposed journal to the extent of Rs 1,000 each and 
Lala Jaswant Rai was induced to start the paper." 
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“Тһе first issue of The Punjabee made its appearance in the 
first week of October, 1904. The paper got.a reputation from 
the very first issue which contained pungent criticism of. the 
doings of several officials including a Hindu Deputy Com- 
missioner. This convinced the readers that the paper would 
spare nobody. Several ‘notes’ and one or two articles in this 
first number were written by me. The editor had also been 


.appointed by me — I having selected him on the recommen- 


dation of Mr.Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Of the duties of the 
manager Lala Jaswant Rai himself took change.” 

“Tt was generally known that the paper was being conduc- 
ted under my guidance. Lala Harkishen Lal's group was 


hostile to the paper, but the policy of the paper and its 


fearless writings soon made it a favourite.” 


His anguish over misreporting was expressed 


. often because of numerous occasions arising out of 


his activities as a freedom fighter. For instance, he 
refers to newspaper reports on his exile. He was 
particularly unhappy with the Englishman of Cal- 
cutta which, on the authority of a Punjab corres- 
pondent, charged him with having tampered with 
the loyalty of the Native Army. The statement was 
challenged in a libel suit filed by him against the 
paper in the High Court at Calcutta; He said, “I 
have no hesitation in repeating here, that the state- 
ment is absolutely false and has no foundation in 
fact. Another yellow journal of London (The Daily 
Express) trotted out another cock-and-bull -story to 
explain away the mystery connected with my exile, 
and chargéd me with having intrigued with the Amir 


‘of Kabul for the overthrow of the British Raj in 


India. The charge being a tissue of lies and abso- 
lutely unfounded, an attempt was made, even before 
my release, to start legal proceedings agaínst the 
Daily Express." А A Е 

On another occasion, һе regretted that the Asso- 
ciated Press reports and selections of speeches made 
in Hindustani (Urdu and Hindi) were often inaccu- 
rate, misleading and garbled. The passages selected 
were torn out of the context and gave an entirely 
misleading impression, he pointed out. 

The Punjabee, according to Feroze Chand, con- 
firmed the public expectation that it would take a 
bold stand. The policy of the paper, it was well 
known, would be generally guided and controlled 
by Lajpat Rai. He appointed K.K.. Athavale as 
editor, at the suggestion of Tilak, and himself wrote 
signed article quite frequently, besides almost 
regularly writing unsigned editorials.. The Punjabee 
was not meant to be just one more newspaper. It 


was definitely intended to work week after week, 


and in a. variety of ways, for the creation of a new 
political consciousness in the Punjab. Whatever it 
may have appeared to be to other people, to Lajpat 


Rai it was no doubt a weekly continuation of the - 


work started years ago by his Mazzini booklet. 
The task in both cases was the same: journalism. 
was Jus; опе more medium of preaching the same 
gospel. And an effective one too, for it dealt in 
concrete terms with the day-to-day application: of 
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that gospel, He started The Punjabee because it 
was necessary to whip up a lazy public opinion that 
had steadily grown more indolent. . 7 

Judged by the standards of today, The Punijabee 
was not a great newspaper. Judged by the standards 
` of tomorrow, it will appear to be a poorer thing 
still. It was an eight-page weekly, turned out by 
an insignificant press. On Feroze Chand's autho- 
‘rity one can say that it had no resources for news . 
‘stories’. What are called ‘features’ were then 
unknown. А. half-tone ‘block was a rarity, for to 
get one made you had to go to’ Bombay or Poona 
` or Calcutta. Typography -and make-up tricks had. 

not yet been mastered by many news editors,’ and. 
the readers were none too fastidious in these, 
‘matters. The Punjabee might appear crude in ‘its 
ways: but it was alert and effective. It knew what 
to say and how to say it with its real purpose ever 
in view. For.this object, The РипјаБее worked most 
effectively; week after week, the local grievances, 
police high-handedness апа race arrogance weré 

‚ dealt with. Then there were India-wide issues like 
the Universities Bill of Lord Curzon, and foreign and 
internal events which could be used to further the 
same end. From the very beginning The Punjabee 
devoted great attention to lessons, of the Japanese 
victories against Czarist Russia. ' These victories 
were going to affect the awareness of the entire 
East and The .Punjabee saw to it that its readers did 
not escape the invigorating influence. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was a prolific writer and contri- 
buted to many papers including The Hindustan 
Times: 
pen names Izzat Rai and Vidura. 
unsigned articles too. The newspapers edited by 
him ‘included’ D.4 V. College Samachar, Arya 
Gazette, The Punjabee, The Bande Mataram (Urdu) 
and The People. ` 

The Bande Mataram in Urdu was a powerful 
medium and was apparently started with the idea of 
being used to promote the freedom struggle. In 
fact, the papers Lajpat Rai started were, part of his 
scheme of things. They were to help him not. only 
in freedom fight but also in his work in the field of 

. Social reform and education. Oné is astonished at' 
the variety of subjects covered by his papers even in 
those days of handicaps and lack of rescurces.: 

A daily paper of his own he must have decided 
on before he got back from his exile. For as soon 
as he had settled - down, he registered a joint-stock 
venture called the Punjab Akhbarat and Press. Co. 
Ltd., which launched the Urdu, daily Bande 
Mataram. He was Chairman of the company and 
Editor of the daily. 

The Bande Mataram?s career. forms. an important 
chapter in the annals of Urdu journalism. Though 
he had no editorial desk at the office of the news- 
"paper, he often called there for a brief while. The. 
'next in command, Ram Prasad, called on Lalaji 
every day in the forenoon for the editoríal con- 
ference at which the two could review the previous 
day’s performance-and plan the issue to come out 
in the afternoon. Morning papers started in Lahore 
some time later, and the Bande Mataram was among 
the пап to effect this change. ` TM ТЫН. 
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He’ wrote under his name and also under: 
He wrote many ` 


' thought and stifling free discussion. 


The Bande Mataram made an all-round contri- 
bution in raising the standards of the Urdu Press — 
by the fare presented, its variety, its comments and 
contribution at once thoughtful and forceful, by 


its bold and high professional ethics, by 115 superior * 


production and decidedly more liberal payment to* 
workers. 

"The: Bande Mataram had gained circulation, 
popularity and power, by becoming the fearless, 
vigorous evangel of the great mass movement 
launched by Congress under the Mahatma’s Jeader- 
Ship. The weekly in English, The People, was born 


^ 


when the non-cooperation high. tide had’ ebbed ·, 


away.: The role of The' People offering a varied 
weekly fare with a stress on educative value was 
decidedly different. In particular it acquired a high 
reputation for its cold objective scrutiny and stock- . 
taking and for its independent, fearless, realistic 
analysis and examination: of political programmes 
and policies and slogans, no ‘matter how high the 
authority from which these emanated. It was not 
afraid of, being charged with heresy, not, in the 
name of *'discipline", being made to forgo the right 


-of dissent — a task which required. much more, “of · 


moral courage than might be needed for vigorous 
attacks on alien rule. 

Explaining the objective of starting The People, 
Lajpat Rai said in the editorial of its first ‘issue, ‘‘I 
have now made up my mind to start this weekly, 
in the „hope that it will be used as an open forum 
for the discussion of all political and -social. ques- 
tions affecting the ‚welfare of the country, by all 
parties. I believe in free thinking. I also believe 
in discipline and obedience to true leadership. My 
notions of discipline, however, .differ from those of 
some prominent men in the country. I do not 
believe in discipline to the extent of strangling free 
By importing 
discipline into too many questions, we run the risk 

of intellectual stagnation.. 

“The result, is that after a brief period of great 


, activity, we are now passing through a period of 
` reaction to which laziness, indolence, unwillingness 


to think, and a fear of unpopularity add their ‚ожа 
forces. The time has come when the nation be led 
out of these habits of sloth and inactivity. And 
new programme of action must be preceded by 
vigorous thinking. I hope this weekly will afford 
opportunities for such thinking. Its columns, will 
be open to all parties and to all persons who have 
thoughts to communicate, provided that they, are 
couched in decent language and do not involve 
personal attack”. > 


~ 
1 


After having run The People for two ‘years, Lalaji | 


could rightly take pride in what it had achieved 
and claimed in his editorial, “During these two 
years, which have been years of sorrow and suffering 
for India, we have striven to ‘serve, what we have 
considered to be the best interests of our country. 
Our judgement may at times have been faulty but 
we have. always tried to keep clear of the unfortu- 
nate atmosphere of mutual hate with which the 
country is now surcharged. Not that we have 
feared to speak out against any individual, class or 
community whenever we have considered it our duty 


to do so, but we can claim that malice has never 
prompted our criticism.” 

A look into the old files of The People is enough 
. to show the varied fare provided by it. And it was 
not ‘merely part of the freedom struggle but was 
dealing with the people’s problems in general as 
any good newspaper should do. Nobody was too 
small for the columns of the paper. Take for 
instance this small-note on the lot of postmen: “Тһе 


case of postmen really deserves special considera- ` 


tion. They have to work hard, with practically no 
holiday; they are rightly asking for weekly holidays 
— and what is more important to bear in mind is 
that theirs is a work of responsibility. They have 


to handle cash, they are generally expected to be. 


able to read several languages. They are in fact 
clerks but by some curious anomaly they seem 
always to be treated as ‘post peons’. It is probably 
this unjust way of looking on their work that is 
partly responsible for the fact that the postman gets 
the starvation wage of about twenty rupees a 
month.” | 

The People dealt with subjects like the Opium 
Evil, Hookworm and Kala Azar, TB in Punjab, 
Universities of India, fostering industries, Gurdwara 
Act, the conception of ragas, Kangra Valley 
Railway, and a clash between Zamindars and Bal- 
mikis in a village in Lahore district. Whenever 
Lajpat Rai felt strongly for a cause, he decided to 
take it up through his papers. Asa prisoner Lalaji 


had made a resolve to do what he could for prison: 


reform — in the interest not merely of jail-going 
leaders, but for the sake of the “common felon’’. 


^ ‘This promise was to be made good through his 


papers. The Bande Mataram exposures of prison do- 
ings led to a defamation case —-which led to further 
exposures, and then to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee and to legislation on its recommendations. 
Lord Oliver (Secretary of State for India) paid a 
notable compliment to The People and the Bande 
Mataram for this. . : 

The writings on prisons were a purely journalistic 
exercise., The paper made this clear in one of its 


later pieces. It said that the Bande Mataram bore : 


no illwil to the prison officials. It had only 
exposed the state of affairs in one of the prisons. 
“The Committee have now established that similar 
conditions are widespread in all prisons. We believe 
the Government has reason to be thankful to the 
Bande Mataram for having pointedly’ drawn atten- 
tion to the corrupt state of affairs in one of its 
' departments," 

Lala Lajpat Rai’s, independence dnd fearlessness: 
were reflected in all his activities and not only in; 
.his contribution to the freedom struggle. -He 
favoured freedom of expression in spoken word and 
in print. All his writings, whether through books 
or journals, bear testimony to this. He opposed 
unnecessary restrictions on this freedom. At the 
same time, he would like things to be within a 
framework of decency and fairplay. He did not 
think much of new legislation to curb the rights of 
the press and made his views on the subject known. 
Writing on a move in his time for further legislation, 
The People said, “We see no reason for forging 
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fresh chains for the press. The old ones are more 
than enough. No amount of legislation against the 
Press will-do to kill the canker of communalism. It 
derives its real strength from the policy of com- 
munalism in all branches of administration and in 
legislative and local bodies. As long as this plague 
exists communal fellowship is impossible. As long 
as communal hatred is fostered on the platform, 
the political machinations, and in proselytising 
work, there can be no communal peace in the 
Press. To be staring and frowning at the Press 
while ignoring other factors is like holding the 
mirror responsible for your deformity.” 

The paper said on another occasion, ‘Two things 
are clear to us. The first is that no amount of 
legislation against the Press will cure the communal 
malady, and the second is that all that can be done 
for ‘law and order’_ by legislation concerning the 
Press is already on the statute book. The one or 
two minor ‘drawbacks can be removed without 
resort to fresh legislation. Secondly, the abuse by 
the Press of its ‘liberty’ will not be more mis- 
chievous than the possible abuse by the executive of 
any fresh powers granted to it. Those who know 
anything about the ways of the executive in this 
country will need no argument to be convinced of 
this contention". e ‘ 

t another observation in the editorial columns 
of The People carries the argument further: The 
old struggle between the Press and the Bureaucracy 


still goes on. The history of the struggle isan , . 


extremely interesting one as it\has involved constant 
change of tactics on both sides. Not that it ever 
was a fight between equals. But even in an unequal 
tussle there may be room enough for both parties 
to evince resourcefulness and ingenuity. It is not 
always possible for the most ingenious journálist 


. thus to place himself beyond the clutches of law. 


The bureaucracy in India have always enjoyed too 
wide arbitrary powers to allow of that. „But repres- 
sion often defeats its own ends, and if the bureau- 
crats have often tyrannised over the Press, they 
know also that the Press has had ample revenge by 
making that. very tyranny a further source of dis- 
satisfaction against the powers that be. 

Lajpat Rai did not neglect. the professional side 
of newspaper production though he held strong 
views on press freedom. The language in The People 
is decent and it, at times, points out undesirable 
expressions in contemporaries. The discussion of 
various issues is balanced with due space given to 
all points of view. The letters commenting on its 
articles were published even if they were highly 
critical. As for language, one may quote from 
The People: “The Pioneer and the Leader of 
Allahabad both seem to be extremely anxious for 
the reputation of the Legislative Assembly. They 
both deplore the vituperative speeches made there. 
We agree with them. But if they think that the best 
way to discourage ‘vituperative utterances’ is the 
use of similar language by themselves, then they 
are applying a remedy which is worse than tne 
disease.” . : ` 

Lajpat Rai was a great admirer of C.P. Scott and 
wrote on his retirement from the editorship of the 
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Manchester Guardian, «I we were to name Britain's 
three greatest journalists in the present century 
(Northcliffe and others of his type were more suc- 
cessful no doubt but would hardly be regarded as 
"great" in a less commercial age) we would unhesi- 
tatingly name the late H.W. Massingham, J.L. 
Garvin who has made The Observer what.it is, and 
C.P. Scott. 
Navinson and Gardiner). Mr Scott has perhaps not 
the.brilliance of Massiungham or even of 'Garbin, 
but steadiness and sanity have helped him make 
the best of his talent. His journal has always stood 
for sane'and énlightened Liberalism without much 


dogmatism and that is the secret of its appeal even” 


when one differs from its views." 


Those who run newspapers and news agencies in 


India today may well recall what Lala Lajpat Rai 
said more,than 50 years ago: “А purely Indian news 
service between India and the principal civilised 
countries of the world is an absolute necessity which 
required the immediate attention of the Indian 
leaders of thought and commerce. By news service I 
mean telegraphic as well as otherwise. 


“I am strongly of the opinion that the time has 
come for our néwspapers and journals to take соп; 
crete action to have their own correspondents in the 
different important centres of. the world. It is even 
more necessary that they should depute special 
correspondents and investigators to study the pro- 
blems of other countries, particularly.in their bear- 
ing on India, and make their reports for the 
information of the Indian public. How long is the 
Indian public to be fed on the stories ofother 
countries’ affairs supplied by Anglo-Indians? There 
are certain things which can only be studied on.the 
spót and which cannot be learnt by a perusal of the 
press of a countty.”’ 


For young aspirants іп the field- of journalism, ` 


Lala Lajpat Rai had the golden rule of constant 
practice and hard work. Feroze: Chand, his colle- 
ague, recalls, “I owe my training in journalism 
entirely to Lalaji and yet the only precept that I can 
recall having received from him was ‘likho aur phar 
dalo, phir likho, phir pharo' (write and tear it up, 
write again and tear it up again). This basic precept 
he was never tired of offering, and for a 'second 
precept received from him I ransack my memory in 
vain. ‘This is how I learnt to write, he would 
add'." | ^ 


C.F. Andrews, himself a man with very con- 


(We have omitted freelancers like. 


м y- 


siderable experience of newspapers without himself. ~ 


being a professional journalist, assessed Lalaji's 

(journalistic aptitude very correctly and pressed on 
him the suggestion that withdrawing from other 
activity he should concentrate on giving India a 
paper that would serve Indian public opinion as in 
those days C.P. Scott's Manchester Guardian served 
British public opinion. Andrews thought that Lajpat 
Rai and no one else in India that he knew of.was 
cut out to be in.the position of C.P. Scott;; and, he 
thought it would be eminently worthwhile getting 

ı Lalaji to concentrate entirely on this: project; the 
loss to other fields he thought would be amply made 
up for by his contribution here.[] 
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Sino-Soviet Prospect for 1983. 


\ 


DEV MORAN 


N Sino-Soviet relations big changes are expected 
in 1983. The most important development in 
Soviet Foreign Policy in 1982 was the beginning of 
the slow process’ of the unwinding of the Sino-Soviet 


| antagonism in the course of the year. Confounding 


хү 


the sceptics, the process has now reached a stage 
where it is justifiable to claim that the progress of 
Moscow-Beijing rapprochement has now become 
almost irreversible. At the end of 1982, Moscow 
certainly struck a new note, and so did Beijing ‘in 
its own style. "This new Soviet note was not only 
positive in tone, it was positive without any quali- 
fications. 

The significance of this can be’ appreciated only 


‚ in the context of the developments in Sino-Soviet 


relations which have taken place since the March 
1982 Tashkent speech of Brezhnev when he made 
his celebrated call for better .relations between the 
two countries. From then onwards, until the speech 
of Yuri Andropov to the Centra] Committee Plenum 
on November 22, the usual formulation was that 
the Soviet Union was taking note of any favour- 
able response from Beijing. Thus, while China’s 
positive response was recognised, it was qualified 
by a degree of uncertainty. In his last-speech before 
his death, Brezhnev was still complaining about the 
lack of proper Chinese public response. 

A qualitative change in Soviet assessment was 
signalled by Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko in 
the anniversary article in foreign’ policy published 
in Kommunist No. 18, which was signed for the 


press on December 18, and partially publicised by: 


Tass on December 24. Gromyko dropped all quali- 
fications about the quality of the Chinese response 
and simply called it positive. Gromyko, almost 
echoing the Chinese sentiments, maintained that 
‘improvement in Sino-Soviet relations could pro- 
mote greater’ peace in Asia and the world, and 


. added: “Тһе Soviet Union is ready to do, and is 


doing, everything depending on it for these relations 
to develop favourably and become normal. We note 
a positive response to our approach from the 
Chinese side lately." It was no longer a case of 
cautiously remarking that some signs were there. 
Gromyko's comments were particularly significant 
because he was the Soviet leader who: had detailed 
talks with the then Chinese Foreign Minister Huang 
Hua in November when he had come to represent 
his country at the Brezhnev funeral. 
Gromyko's article came afier Moscow was a little 
embarrassed at the retirement of Huang as Foreign 


. Minister. 


That this unqualified positive assessment of the 
Chinese response was not a casual slip of style 
became evident from lower level, but still authori- 
tative, comments which followed. Most important 
were the comments made by Professor Vadim 
нап, First Deputy. Head of the tater nebonal 
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Moreover, 


‘reception in which capital, 


. Department of the Central Committee under Boris 


Ponomarev. Zagladin made his comments on the 
television programme The 9th Studio on December 
25. It is the most influential programme about 
international affairs on Soviet Television. He des- 
cribed the beginning of the Sino-Soviet dialogue as 
a positive event, and went on to underline that the 
Soviet will to better relations with China was strong 
and Moscow was prepared to give reasonable 
accommodation to the Chinese viewpoint even on 
difficult problems. Zagladin declared: “То our mind, 
not all the problems which are- being put forward 
in the course of discussions with our Chinese part- 
ners are simple or justified, but they are being put 
forward'and they need to be solved." Zagladin’s 
somewhat enigmatic remarks did not mean that the 
unjustified problems would be solved by the Soviet 
Union but his hint was still a significant one, about 
which.a liftle later. . 

The most positive signal from Beijing was the 
Chinese message of congratulations sent on the 
occasion of the 60th anniversary of the formation . 
of USSR. The sending of the message in itself was 
symbolically a big gesture since none had been sent 
by Beijing in 1972 for the 50th anniversary. The 
warmth of the message was an even surer clue to 
the Chinese intent and seriousness about improving 
Sino-Soviet relations. It was considerably more 
friendly than the message of congratulations sent 
barely six weeks ago, on the anniversary of the 
October Revolution. This time it was a greeting to 
“the great Soviet people” from the people of 
China, though addressed only to the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet and USSR Council of Minis- . 


© ters, not to^ the Central Committee of CPSU. It 


went on: **China sincerely hopes for a step-by-step 
process of normalisation and establishment of good- 
neighbourly relations between our countries for 
developing traditional friendship between the 
Chinese and the Soviet peoples and for the sake of 
interests of peace in Asia and the’ whole world. 


. Both sides ought to undertake practical measures 


to do away with -obstacles through the road 
of consultations and making joint efforts for their 
realisation.” 

The Chinese not only sent a message, but a mode- 
rately -high lével representation to the Soviet. 
Embassy -in Beijing to join in the festivities there. 
The Chinese delegation included Deputy Chairman, 
of the Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress, Ulanfu, former Foreign Minister Huang 
Hua and Deputy Foreign Minister Qian Qichen. 
The gesture was rated so high by Moscow that when 


‚ on December 24 Pravda published a consolidated 


list of who were present at the Soviet Embassy 
and which embassies 
held receptions without any significantly high level 


‚ local presence, a separate two- column despatch was 
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published about the presence of the Chinese digni- 
taries at the reception in Beijing. Such things do 
not happen in Soviet media inadvertently, and at 
the least it indicates a greater degree of Soviet 
confidence in the genuineness of Chinese intentions. 
It also suggests that for the moment Moscow 
appears inclined to give the benefit of any doubts 
to Beijing. Behind this inclination is a rather rè- 
markable political coincidence. This coincidence 
consists in the placing of a number of persons in the 
higher political echelons in Moscow who have either 
a Sinological background or are acquainted with 
China through personal experience, and thus in а. 
better position to appreciate the Chinese viewpoint. 
Their deeper understanding of the Chinese view- 
point is fused with a desire to bury a quarrel which 
has been a festering sore for the Soviet Union for 
more than two decades. It has been an unnecessary 
diversion of energy and resources and has weakened 
China as well as the Soviet Union. It has been 
widely noted that Andropov himself is quite experi- 
enced in dealing with China, has visited the country 
several times, last time in 1965, and is almost alone 
in the Politburo to have this experience, if one 
excludes the Candidate-Member of the Politburo, 
Vasily Kuznetsov, who was Ambassador in China 
a long time ago. It is also : known that Andropov 
had an important role in the making of the Tashkent 
initiative towards Beijing promoted by Brezhnev. 
What is hardly known is that one of Andropov’s 
.close advisers, Viktor Sharapov, who replaced 
Brezhnev's adviser Anatoly Blatov when Andropov 
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took over, is not only a Sinologist by training but 
has been with Andropov from the late 1950s or early 
1960s. He joined Andropov's staff either when 
Andropov was the Soviet Ambassador to Budapest  - 
or when Andropov joined the Central Committee 
apparatus in 1957, dealing with the Socialist coun- 
tries. Even in KGB, Sharapov was assisting Andro-  .' 
pov in looking after China and other Socialist: ~A 
countries. Now he has emerged as his Personal 
Assistant dealing with the-Communist countries. 
Thus, Sharapov is now in a very influential posi- 
tion concerning Sino-Soviet relations. Moreover, his 
position has been supplemented by another promo- 
tion of the post-Brezhnev period. On December 3 a: 
Politburo decision elevated another Sinologist, 
Professor Mikhail Kapitsa to the post of Deputy 
Foreign Minister. Until then he was Head of the 
First Far Eastern Department dealing with China, 
Korea and Mangolia. Professor -Kapitsa has been 
an effective and influential figure in the Soviet 
Union’s China policy for a number of years. But in 
his new position he will not only possess greater 
authority and influence, he will cover a wide area. 
He will deal with the whole of Asia except the 
Middle and Near East. In effect it. means dealing ." 


' with practically all the Asian countries connected 


with the China problem, and this is the real signifi- 
cance of his promotion. 

Similarly, in the Central Committee Oleg Rakh- 
manin, the First Deputy to Konstanin Rusakov, the 
Secretary dealing with the Communist countries, is 
also a Sinologist of great influence and responsibi- 
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` lity. Though he is reputed to be more cautious in 


А 


his. approach to China, it has to be taken into 
account ‘that generally Sinologists tend to be Sino- 
philes to a great or lesser extent. It may be argued 
that Sovietologists in their turn tend to be anti- 


Soviet and Russophobes; it is: true that Soviet. 


Sinologisis, whatever their position; are no excep- 
tions to this rule but they have a deeper understand- 
ing of China. This suggests that Beijing at present 
is assured of greater understanding, if not sympathy, 
in the Soviet policy-making circles than at any time 
in the past two decades. Indeed, there is some con- 
cern whether the Soviet foreign policy-making 
apparatus is not becoming polarised, a little over- 
weigt with Sinologists-on the one side, and Ameri- 
canists on the other, and whether it may not lead 
to some neglect and poorer perceptions and under- 
standing of other areas of foreign policy. These, 
however, are topics of speculation. What has to be 
‘noted concretely is the influential presence of 
Sinologists in the Soviet policy-making apparatus 
at a time when the difficult and delicate process of 
renewal of ties between China and the Sóviet Union 
is under way, and that this presence cantiot but 
have a certain effect on the decisions taken on a 
broad spectrum of Soviet Foreign Policy. For 


`, instance, the Soviet media have not mentioned at all 


the row between India and China about the partici- 
pation, of an Arunachal Pradesh troupe іп. the 
closing ceremony of the Asian Games. i 

Jt should not lead, however, to the conclusion 
that all is going to be easy, smooth or quick in 
results. No doubt, the richness of gestures between 
Beijing and Moscow in recent months, particularly 
following the change of leadership in the Soviet 
Union, has increased. But the Beijing tango with 
Moscow has just begun. Hard issues lie behind this 
gesturing and they may become'stubborn obstacles. 

The paradox of Sino-Soviet relations is that more 
than ever before they require successful multilateral 
diplomacy for any significant resolution of tensions 
between the two countries. It explains why ‘in the 
midst of this abundance of positive gestures Pravda 


‚ on December 23 published a long summary of an 
‘article from the political organ of the Vietnamese’ 


Communist Party, which sharply attacked China 
and declared that ‘‘among the problems mentioned 
Beijing as ‘obstacles’ to the normalisation of Soviet- 
Chinese relations and as topics for discussion at 
Soviet-Chinese talks are problems relating to third 
countries and having nothing to do with China. 
Those are sovereign and independent countries. The 
fact that the Chinese leadership is trying to raise 
in its talks with the Soviet Union questions con- 
cerning Vietnam, Kampuchea, Afghanistan and 


Mongolia constitutes interference in the internal ` 


affairs of those countries and a doubtless manifesta- 
tion of hegemonism." The formulation could be 
considered an indirect warning to Moscow against 
agreeing to discuss these questions with China. 

On the face of it, the article was published to 
assuage Vietnamese feelings. This interpretation 
appeared all the more plausible because the previous 
day the Vietnamese leader Le Duan had spoken at 
-the 60th anniversary function in the Kremlin and 
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was due to meet the same afternoon with Andropov. 
It could also be considered a Soviet riposte to — 
Beijing since the Chinese Prime Minister had talked 
to the Thai Prime Minister a few weeks ago, reviving 
the language of preconditions in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. But there was more to this publication 
than just that. 

The Vietnamese certainly are interested in the 
state of Sino-Soviet relations, a matter of vital 
interest to them. But contrary to the general 
impression, they do not oppose any improvement in 
these relations. Upto a point, better Sino-Soviet 
relations would suit them. This was well conveyed 
at the meeting between Brezhnev and President 
Truong Chinh of Vietnam in Moscow in October 
1982. In-his banquet speech Brezhnev pointedly 
stated that he had discussed Sino-Soviet relations 
with Chinh, and ‘‘our viewpoints were identical". 
In his reply, Chinh indirectly endorsed this assertion 
by stressing “unanimity of our views on questions 
discussed ' and by stating that Vietnam also wanted 
better relations with China. 

Unfortunately, this impression was spoiled by the 
fact that not a word about China was sáid in the 
joint communique issued after Chinh's visit. It 
gave rise to rumours of sharp differences of opinion 
between the two countries which had little founda- 
tion in fact. The explanation was more prosaic. 
According to diplomatic practice, the communique 
was negotiated and completed far in advance of 
the visit, while the Vietnamese and Soviet leaders 
had still not discussed the China issue in detail. ' 
It was felt that the banquet speeches adequately 
reflected the spirit of these discussions and required 
no change in the communique. | 

So, why did Pravda bother to publish the Viet- 
namese article when earlier it had not paid attention 
to earlier, similarly critical, articles in the Vietnamese 
media? There were two reasons. One was the 
difficult position in which Le Duan and other pro- 


Soviet Vietnamese leaders found themselves inside 


their country. The other was the complex diplomacy 
of negotiations with the Chinese on which Moscow 
is embarked. Moscow has to make sure that those 
favouring ties with the Soviet Union do not lose 
their position in Vietnam. At the same time, 
Moscow has impressed on the Chinese at every 
level that their insistence on discussing these issues 
and the degree of Soviet involvement with these 
countries, is neither correct nor fruitful as a bar- 
gaining device. Moscow cannot renege on commit- 
ments to its allies, nor would its allies permit 
Moscow to give any kind of undertakings to Beijing 
on their behalf which would impinge on their 
sovereignty. This is an indirect way of suggesting 
to Beijing that the prospects of success would be 
greater, and bilateral irritants between China and 
the Soviet Union would be reduced, if Beijing were 
totake up the issues directly with the countries 
concerned and make simultaneous moves to norma- 
lise its relations with them. : 
Clearly the logic of the Chinese position itself 
would suggest that Beijing should discuss its pro- 
blems with Vietnam, Kampuchea or Mongolia with 
these countries rather than fruitlessly insist upon the 
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Soviet Union delivering a package, which is beyond ‘January 2, 


its power and not in its interésts either. While 


1983, Soviet Television reported that 
Hsinhua agency had carried a report that Andropov 


everyone goes on repeating ad nauseam, particularly had expressed the view that the most important 


the Western protagonists of China, that Moscow 
. must fulfil all the conditions’ laid'down by Beijing, 
with little understanding of the situation, the 


Chinese themselves are, no longer insisting upon. 
' . them. They are gradually realising that a process of 
normalisation with the Soviet Union also involves . 


a process of normalisation with Vietnam and other ` 
countries; whether they like it or not. | 

: Therefore, the really: significant . question which 
must be answered in the next few months ıs whether 
the Chinese leaders are in a position to take such : 


action of the Soviet Union and America.in the New , 
Year would be to agree on measures of disarma- 
ment. The Soviet report emphasised that. the 
Hsinhua item had been carried by the Chinese Tele- 
vision and printed in People’s Daily. On January: 
2, Izvestia and Pravda also carried” this item. One 
мау to interpret this would be to consider that this 
-was a Beijing signal to Moscow that the forthcoming 
visit to Beijing in February by US Secretary of State 
Schultz would not come in thé way of progress 

towards Sino-Soviet normalisation. This could turn ` 


bold steps in all directions simultaneously. If they , out to be the, most important indirect assurance 
do, the purely bilateral Sino-Soviet issues would, be " China has given to Moscow so far. 


easier to resolve. But one of the, difficulties which 
Beijing now faces is that having steered South-East 


Asian countries like Singapore and Thailand into а . 
rigid anti-Soviet, anti-Vietnam posture, the: Chinese ' 


leaders cannot: perform an about-turn on Vietnam 
so quickly. To do so would be to lose credibility in 
South-East Asia, particularly with thé ASEAN 
countries. This difficulty in changing an adopted 
line also explains why China has so fiercely criticised 


Moscow on Afghanistan recently. Wisely, Moscow . 


has ignored this attack. 

This is where the subtlety of Zagladin' S sugges- ` 
tions mentioned earlier, comes: in. When he insisted 
that the problems which the Chinese raised needed 
to be solved, even if they did not fall within the 
terms of strictly bilateral issues, what he was hinting 


at was that if the Chinese were to make appropriate ` 
approaches to the countries concerned, the Soviet - 


Union would discreetly help in the process of recon- 
ciliation. No doubt Soviet advice would carry: great 
weight, and its weight would be even greater if the 
Chinese were to give up their belligerency and 
adopt a conciliatory posture, particularly towards 
Vietnam. Soviet analysts are convinced that while 
Beijing. may not make such moves today or 
tomorrow there could be little doubt that in the 
end the Chinese would have to move.in this direc- 
tion sooner or later justas it has moved to repair 
ties’ with- the Soviet Union. Jt would be rather 
surprising if in the coürse of the next six months or 


so, the Chinese do not soften their. ‘stance towards . 


Vietnam in some significant way, though Vietnam 


would have to offer some concession, maybe а. 


returo of Sinhanouk to a pröminent position in 
Kampuchea. 


Almost surprisingly, thé Chinese are showing , 


signs of change in an area of great interest to the 
Soviet Union. It concerns Soviet-American rela- 
tions. Until now the Chinese have been partial to 
the United States in Soviet-American relations. But 
December provided some indications that they were 


not only adopting a more neutral posture but even . 
Apropos. 


tilting ‘towards Moscow ‘ever so little. 
Soviet-American relations, Beijing Review published 
a commentary on December 20, 1982, which was 


sceptical of their improvement but was, on balance, ` 


critical of the Reagan Administration; and sum- 
marised extensively an article from Moscow News 
which representat the Soviet’ viewpoint. Then, on 
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It is, therefore, evident that even to repair the 
bilateral Sino-Soviet relations, a complex structure 
‘of multilateral diplomacy is required. It is easier 
for the Soviet Union because it has good relations 
with most of the countries concerned, It is immense- 
ly harder for China to do this, and this is one 


,reason only slow. progress can be: made towards 


restoration of Sino-Soviet relations. 
Progress, however, will be made in 1983, and it 
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How is India Doing? 


AMARTYA SEN 


D 


s¢'THou' by the Indian, Ganges’ side/Shouldst rubies find: I 
by the side/Of Humber would complain,” wrote Andrew 
Marvell, outlining to His coy mistress the things they could do 
1f they had “but world enough, and time." While not many 
rubies have been found on the banks of the Ganges, India’s 
reputation as a land of riches is as ancient as the history of 
its poverty. That mixed reputation has changed in recent 
centuries, and India is seen these days primarily as a land of 
caste, untouchability, 
separatism, and chaos. This reputation, while exaggerated, is 
not altogether undeserved. But things don't stay stationary, 
and some changes have occurred in the last few decades. We 


have to ask:, which way is India going? A sixth of humanity. 


is involved. . 

I štart with the economy. What did India look like at the 
time of independence in 1947? It was poor, obviously, but, 
more strikingly, almost completely stagnant. In fact, many 
estimates suggest that a sizable economic decline took place 


during the last decades of British rule. This is disputed by ` 
Alan Heston in his chapter on national income in the re- ' 


cently published Cambridge Economic History of India — an 
impressive two-volume work that is indispensable for anyone 
seeking enlightenment on India's past.” While Heston chal- 
lenges the thesis of decline; his own estimates indicate a 
complete absence of growth of per capita income for the three 
decades preceding independence. Heston also accepts that in 
these years Indian food output per head was falling, despite 
the rather low growth of population (around one per cent a 
ear 
М the average’ expectation of life at birth in newly indepen- 
dent India was a mere thirty-three years. India also experi- 
enced a gigantic famine in 1943, shortly before. independence; 


` this killed around three million people. While the Great 


Bengal Famine was not directly related to the decline in the 
amount of food available per head (since it took- place at a 


time when there was a comparatively good aggregate food, 


supply), it brought out the disastrous vulnerability of several 


| occupation groups in the Indian population-to the vagaries 


how 


of economic fluctuations. (See my Poverty and Famines: Ап - 


Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation, OUP, 1981). 


JUDGED against this background, India's ‘economic perfor- 
mance since independence is bound to appear quite remark- 
able. Its national product has- grown steadily faster than 
population, and the process has speeded up from being about 
310 3.5 per cent per year to about 4 or 5 per cent, touching 


in reducing the birth-zate than India has. But even the rela- 
tively moderate fall in birth-rate from 44 to 36 per thousand 
during the last two decades has now given India the third 
lowest birth-rate among the thirty-three “low-income eco- 
nomies" covered by World Development Report 1982. (The 
World Bank, 1982, Table 18). Some regions in India, especi- 
ally Kerala, have been more successful in cutting down the 
birth-rate than have others. Ө 

The post-independence period has also seen some far- 
reaching changes in the legality of the caste system, and 
these have included making the practice of untouch- 


' ability a criminal offence. India has been many years ahead 


of the West in introducing its own programmes of affirmative 
action and positive discrimination. The Constitution of the 
Republic of India, which came into force in 1950, two and a 
half years after independence, makes explicit provision for 


` such actions. In the civil service a substantial number of jobs 


have been reserved for members of the ‘‘Scheduled Castes” 
— officialese for traditional-*'untouchable" groups. As a. 
temporary measure, a proportion of seats in the House of the 
People (the lower house of the Indian Parliament) were 
reserved for “untouchables” (the other being "*general'''seats 
open to all.citizens). The same was done in the legislatures 
of the States. The number of **untouchables" in positions of 
power and influence has grown, rapidly under these “розі- 
tively discriminatory" arrangements. 


IF all this sounds like a propaganda handout by а, pro-India 
lobby, I should warn that T will presently, argue that Indian 
society is a deeply troubled one, with extreme injustices 
heaped upon dreadful inequities. But we cannot began to 
view India’s problems and failures intelligently: without 
acknowledging what has been.achieved. 

The expansion of science and ' technology in India — 
including nuclear power — has received some comment 
lately. Ved Mehta in his interesting and important book on 
the grip of the Nehru family. in modern. India has even 
argued that “Бу some estimates" India “ranks next to the 
United States and the Soviet Union in its number of highly 
trained nuclear scientists” (Ved Mehta, A Family Affair: India 
Under Three Prime Ministers, OUP, 1982, p. 158). India’s 
higher education sector is vast. In the number of students 
enrolled in higher education as a percentage of the popula- 
tion aged twenty to twenty-four, not only is India a consider- 
able distance ahead of any other country of comparable 
income level, but there is in fact no country with even twice 





sense of “‘Indianness,” which in fact has deeper roots. The 


first volume of the Cambridge Economic History of India, 


.edited by Тарап Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, brings out 


the extent of social and economic integration that obtained 
in pre-British India. $ 
There are, of course, 


several peripheral groups, for 


example, the numerically small but politically important - 


tribes in extreme north-east India, and retaining their loyalty 
has often involved the use of force — even brutality. How- 
ever, for-most of the country separatism has proved to be a 
very weak force much overestimated by ‘‘experts,” foreign 
апа domestic. While various internal rearrangements (such 
as revision of inter-State divisions) have occurred, the nation 


: of two-thirds of a billion people, with fourteen major langu- 


~ 


ages, has survived remarkably intact. 

The second achievement concerns the effects of the oil 
crisis and the world recession. India is dependent on oil 
imports, though attempts have been made recently to find 
more oil within the country. Despite the hike of oil prices 
in 1973, which expanded India’s import bill remarkably, its 
foreign exchange earnings also increased rapidly. While 
India’s terms of trade declined sharply with the rise in oil 
prices, the volume of its exports increased much faster than 
the volume of its imports through the Seventies. India also 
earned large remittances from Indians working abroad, 
especially in the Middle East. India has had more: difficulty 
in coping with the second round of oil price rises, in the late 


- Seventies, but all in all it has weathered the storm remark- 


ably well. Andin recent years — despite the world reces- 
sion — the Indian economy has grown at an unusually rapid 
rate. Taken together these achievements are certainly im- 
pressive. What is the other side of the story? 


“SPEAK of me as I am,’ said Othello (shortly before that 
imperialist agent gave his candid views on “the base Indian” 
and “а malignant and turban'd Turk"). To apply the same 


principle to India today offers much scope for criticism even . 


without anyone's having to “set down aught in malice." 

One can, for example, point out that while the pace of 
India's growth has speeded up recently, its long-term aver- 
age growth has been much lower than the world average; 
that Indian "agriculture has got by with some help from good 
monsoons in recent years; that one reason India has weath- 
егей the oil crisis so wellis that it is relatively near to the 
Middle East. Even as it has suffered from the rise in oil 
prices, India.has benefited from the consequent shift in 
world income from the West to the Middle East, which has 
been much more inclined to buy Indian goods, services, and 
skills. 

These facts, however, Чо not really detract from India’s 
achievements. Judged historically, the speeding up of 
Indian economic expansion from, at best, just about one 
per cent at the time of independence, to 3 to 3.5 per cent, 
and then to 4 to 6 per cent, cannot be dismissed merely by 
nothing that it is only recently that India's performance has 
become internationally respectable. Nor can the monsoons 
—on close analysis—be seen to be the major influence on the 
change in India's growth performance. And insofar as 
India has put the Middle Eastern boom to good use, it has 
been able to do this because of its potential for: domestic 
production, the availability of skilled and semi-skilled wor- 
kers, and a willingness to seize economic opportunities as 
they arise. The real blots on India's performance lie else- 
where. 

One of the major blots is the survival of regular malnutri- 
tion—as distinct from acute starvation and famines—in most 
parts of India. At least a third of the rural population 
seems to suffer from nutritional inadequacies. The depri- 
vation is especially common for landless rural labourers, 
whose eatitlement to food in the market economy of India 
resfs on their ability to sell their labour and buy food. 
Depending on the varying chances for employment and 
relative prices, a great many of these families remain hungry 
a lot of the time. This class of rural wage labourers has 
been the traditional victim of South Asian famines (for 
example, the Great Bengal Famine of 1943, the famine in 
neighbouring Bangladesh i in 1974).^ While this class has not 
had to face a famine in post-independence India, it has had 
to live with regular malnutrition and endemic hunger. 

Estimates of poverty in India are usually related to nutri- 
tional norms such as the amount of calories people need. 
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There have been a great many controversies among Indian 
economists and nutritionists on the choice of such norms 
(even on whether they are meaningful at all) as well as on 
the use of these norms for statistical analyses of India’s 
performance in relieving poverty. While some estimates 
show an increase in poverty déspite economic growth, otbers 
suggest a slight amelioration of the incidence of poverty. 
‘But there is no picture whatsoever of a decisive change for 
, thé better. 

.India's ‘‘self-sufficiency” in food has to be assessed in the 
light of the limited purchasing power of the Indian masses. 
Their needs may be large, but their “entitlements” in the 
market are small; that the economy. . «produces enough 
to meet their market demand is not in itself a gigantic 
achievement. There has been no great ‘‘shortage” in the 
market—no *''crisis" to. deal with—but at least a third 
of the rural ‘population has regularly—and quietly—gone 
to bed hungry and malnourished. The government has 
been able to ignore this endemic hunger because that hunger 
has neither led to a run on the market, and chaos, nor 
grown into an acute famine with people dying of starvation. 
Persistent orderly hunger does not upset the system. 


COULD India have done Е с It could be argued— 
indeed it is argued—that given the extremely. low level of in- 
come from which India has started, it could not really do 
anything else until economic growth put the Indian people 
at a different level of economic prosperity altogether. Does 
that argument hold up? The contrast with China is relevant- 
here, but that raises a great many complex issues, some of 
which I shal] take up later. Fewer problems are posed by ‘a 
comparison with Sri Lanka, which belongs to the ‘same 
Teen and.has a political System not far different from 

ndia's. 

For a long time now Sri Lanka has followed the policy of 
providing extensive social services, including distribütion of 
subsidised rice. The nature of that subsidy has varied over 


“the years—sometimes cheaper rice was made available for , 


all, at other times some rice was given free to anyone quali- 
fying by a means test. While Sri Lanka's per capita income 


is of the same order of magnitüde as that of India and . 


Pakistan, and its total amount of available food (measured, 
in calories) per unit of population is also quite comparablen 
cases of endemic hunger are much rarer in Sri Lanka than 
in the subcontinent. And the expectation of life at birth ir 
Sri Lanka — estimated to be about sixty-six years — is fa 
closer to the figures of rich countries than to those of India 
and Pakistan (fifty-twé and fifty years respectively). The 
rice policy is by no means the only factor responsible for the 
difference, but it has certainly contributed substantially to 
the result, and the general programme of government-finan- 
ced social services—of which the rice policy and medical 
provisions are part—has worked powerfully in that direction. 
It is thus not quite the-case that India’s overall poverty 
rules out all policies other than the one it has followed.' 
Food subsidies in Sri Lanka have cost no more than five per 
cent of its GNP, and if they were similarly expensive in. 
India, they would have amounted to. less than just one year’s 
growth of GNP ‘at India’s current rate of growth. But 
India’s approach to social services has, in fact, been sadly 
unimaginative and breathtakingly conservative. The deal 
that the Government of India struck recently with the 
International Monetary Fund leading to the approval of the, 
largest loan (exceeding $5 billion) that the IMF has ever 
given to any country, seems to involve a pattern of develop- 
ment that includes a further move in the direction of the no- 
nonsense South Korean model and that will have the effect 
of excluding ambitious programmes: of social services. There 
is not much reason to doubt that this type of policy can 


bring dividends in high economic growth, but its impact оп, 


the quality of life will be slow. It is worth noting that 
South Korea, with five and a half times the per capita in- 
come ‘of Sri Lanka, still has a slightly lower expectation of 
life than Sri Lanka. Nevertheless, the Indian leaders seem 
to have clearly decided on a strategy focused on growth, 
with an astonishingly conservative approach to social 
services. 

That conservatism happens to fit quite well with the elitist 
character of Indian society and politics. The powerful groups 
have much to gain from high growth. If intensive public 
efforts were made to eliminate endemic malnutrition immedi- 
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ately, that would benefit groups that are less powerful, It is 
important to understand the elitist nature of India to make 
sense of India’s policies. The elite groups in India are remark- 
ably powerfül; and while they are a small minority ofa 
nation of 700 million people, they are still numerically large.. 
The elite must not be confused with just the industrial 
leaders or the bourgeoisie. It includes millions of civil 


servants, business people, commercial farmers, educators,. 


office workers, and small landowners. In fact, it. includes 
many people who are themselves poor by international 
standards. І | 

Nor is it the case that the Indian elite is unenlightened, or 
indifferent to the rest of the community. The moral and 
political consciousness of the Indian elite does not permit, 
for example, a major famine in India, and when a serious. 
famine threatens, public intervention is swift and effective. 
Even reports on pockets of acute starvation by probing 
journalists — and there are many excellent ones in India — 
Bet prominent attention in newspapers and produce some 
response. On the other hand, removing the quiet presence of 
non-acute, endemic hunger does not have high рііогиу in 
that elitist morality and politics. 


THE roots of elitism go way back in Indian history. The 
Hindu view of mankind — stratified and hierarchical — 
connects with it. To be born into one of the higher castes 
does not ensure elite status in the political economy; but іп 
fact most of the'elite comes from the upper and middle 
castes, The firm grip of the elite can be seen in practically 
every sphere of social activity: in India. Recently, the his- 
torian Ranajit Guha has argued іп Writings on Sauth Asian 


. History and Society that itis difficult to disentangle the 


events of the history of South Asia, since even the writing of 
history in the Indian subcontinent is so, “dominated by 


- elitism."? As far as politics is concerned, it is remarkable 


that much of the leadership of all political parties in India — 
from the extreme right to the extreme left — comes from this 
elite background. It is not so much that the leaders join the 
elite when they establish themselves but that they typically 
come from that stratum already. : E be 
. Some of the achievements of India that I discussed earlier 
reflect the success of elitism. The remarkable expansion of 
higher education is a case im point. This applies to liberal 
university education, and also to science and technology. The 
other side of the coin can be seen in the shocking neglect of 
elementary education. After thirty-five years of independ- 
ence, only a miserable 36 per cent of adult Indians are 


literate. In this nation with a nuclear capacity, well-develop- . 


ed scientific know-how, and a bigher-education ratio perhaps 


eight times that of China, nearly two-thirds of the citizens ' 


simply cannot read or write. Е . 
Speculation on the influence of cultural history is usually 


-rather treacherous, but there might well be some significance 


їп the fact that in countries moulded by the less elitist 
Buddhist tradition, primary ¢ducation is much more wide- 
spread and higher education much less so than in the land of 
Hinduism. This applies even to Buddhist countries in the 


same region, such as Burma and Sri Lanka; their adult liter- 
асу rates аге 70 per cent and 85 per cent respectively (against 


India's 36 per cent) and their higher-education enrolment as a 
proportion of the population aged twenty to twenty-four is 
four per cent and one per cent respectively (as opposed to 
India's eight per cent). 


UNDER-DEVELOPMENT of elementary education seems 
to go hand in hand with limitation of other social, ser- 
vices. Kerala, the one State in India that has had a high level 
ofliteracy and schooling for along time, also has a much 
better developed system of social services, including medical 
care. The expectation of life at birth in Kerala is, in fact, much 
closer to that of Sri Lanka than to that of the rest of India. 
But Kerala occupies an unusual position in Indian history. It 
has had rather different property laws and tenurial arrange- 
ments. Women have had a larger role in property inheritance. 
Tt has also been more open to outside influence. Christians 
came there by the fourth century and Jews shortly after the 

2. Subaltern Studies I: Writings on South Asian History 
and. Society, edited by Ranjit Guha (Oxford University Press, 


1982). Ü 
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fall of Jerusalem, and both got on well with the Hindu kings 
and with the population; there were long-standing and. close 
trading ties with many foreign countries including the Arab 
world; and Kerala also elected the first Communist govern- 
ment in India in.the 1957 State elections. The dividing line 
between the elite and the non-elite has been under pressure 
for a long time in Kerala. | 

I mentioned earlier positive discrimination, in favour of 
*untouchable" groups. Reserving civil service jobs and 
legislative positions has certainly had the effect of increasing 
substantially tlie number of. “untouchables” in positions of 
power and influence. But there is little evidence that this has 
contributed substantially to improving the lot of the great 
majority of “untouchables” in the country. The high correla- 
tion'of untouchability with economic disadvantage — in 
particular landlessness and poverty — makes it difficult to 
transform the general position of “untouchables” without 
very substantial economic change. Moreover, social conven- 
tions have been hard to break by purely legal means, such as 
the laws against the practice of untouchability. ' 


In fact, in recent years the persecution оѓ: “untouchable” 
groups by members of some of the rural upper and middle 
castes seems to have intensified; and in some regions this 
oppression has even taken a sharply violent form. Members 
of “untouchable” communities.seeking a better economic or 
social deal (for example, less exploitative labour relations) 
have been subjected to harassment, beating, burning of 
homes, and even murder.. While the offenders have been 
brought to justice in many cases (often only after newspaper 
reports and the resulting public outrage), the preventive 


. measures hàve been quite inadequate, and incidents of such 


violence continue to occur in different parts of rural India. 
Because of the rural power structure — even the nature of 
the police force — itis difficult to wipe out this violence 
without a much firmer and broader-use of central power. 

It is also remarkable that those ''untouchables" who are 
now in a position of influence thanks to positive discrimina- 
tion have — with a few exceptions — done very little to help 


' others left behind. Recently, the Untouchable, Battle Society 


(Dalit Sangarsh Samiti) has strongly criticised the inaction 
of “Dalit legislators, members of Parliament, and ministers 
in the face of growing atrocities" against other Dalits. 
Positive discrimination has.often done no more than recruit 
some of the ablest, or most advanced, . “untouchable” 
mémbers into the.charmed circle of the Indian elite. One 
thinks of Marx's remerk: “Тһе more a ruling class is able to: 
assimilate the foremost minds of a ruled class, the more 
stable and dangerous becomes its rule." 5 


The elitist character of Indian society is brought out also 
by the treatment of women. Many women hold prominent ` 
positions in India — as parliamentarians, political leaders, 
academics, doctors, artists, and others — not to mention the 
most powerful Prime Minister the country has had. Although 
women in elite groups may still suffer from disadvantages, 
many doors are open to them. ‘But the general position ‘of 
women in Indian society is nothing. short of scandalous. 
Their mortality rates are typically higher than men’s (except 
for those above forty). The expectation of life at birth is 
lower for the Indian female, than for the ‘Indian male, and 
this pattern is quite contrary to that, of the overwhelming 
majority of countries. Malnutrition too is .more common 
among females. In studying the effects of the 1978 floods in 
West Bengal, I found that even among children under five, 
severe malnutrition was about 60 per cent more frequent for 
girls than for boys. 


All ‘this helps to explain the extraordinary fact that the 


? so-called sex ratio — the percentage of females to males — 


in India has declined from around 97.2 per cent in 1901 to 
93.5 per cent in the last census іп 1981. "This. is, of course, | 
an ominous and startling trend, since with modernization 
one would have expected a relative reduction of female 
mortality .үіѕ-а-уіѕ male mortality. Оп the ‘contrary, it 
appears that with the progress of modern medicine and 

health services in India, the opportunities have 

been much more effectively-— and unequally — seized 
by men than by women. The traditional differences have 
been heightened by new opportunities, and as the absolute 
positions of both men and women have slowly improved in 
health and longevity, the relative position of women has 
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fallen behind. This does not of course happen among the . 


elite — not much anyway.: The peculiarities and inequities 
of the tespective mortality rates of men and women among 
the non-elite majority in India have not become a major 
policy issue in elitist India; 


INSOFAR, as elitism is seen as one of the main problems 


with India, a comparison with. China is obviously relevant. , 


With the establishment of Communist China, anti-elitism 
immediately became one of the major emphases of its official 
policy, and during the Cultural Revolution this aspect of: 
Chinese policy became particularly prominent. Certainly, 
anti-elitist achivements of China are very substantial. The 
traditional rural power structure was smashed effectiyely, 
the hold of the urban elite quite transformed. Schooling ‘and 
medical sérvices have expanded rapidly and are much more 
widely spread than in India. The genera] level of nutrition 
has vastly improved. Life expeetancy — between sixty-four 
and sixty-nine years according to various recent estimates — 
is much higher than India's miserable fifty-two years. 


But anti-elitism has caused grave casualties too. The chaos - 


and destruction in the old university’ system that took place 
during the Cultural Révolution háve clearly extracted a heavy 
price, and while the system is currently being rebult, a great 
deal remains to be done. The tyranny imposed during thé 
Cultural Revolution ‘was also. justified “by the anti-elitist 
policy, and even the more moderate accounts'suggest а mer- 
ciless extremism — troture, “punishments,” killing — in the 
treatement of a considerable part of the population. India's 
record in this respect is obviously less disquieting. As Fox 
‘Butterfield, who was the New York Times correspondent i in 
` China, puts it in his disturbing book China: Alive in'the Bitter 
Sea (Times Books, 1982, p. 447), except for the short period 
of the “emergency,” : which ended i in Indira Gandhi’s elec- 
, toral defeat, India 


has maintained its political freedom; there have been r no 
unchecked Public Security Ministry, no.street committees, 
по network of forced-labour camps, no: pérsecution of 
: whole groups of people because they were intellectuals - or 
had relatives who had once been. landlords, no destruction 
of libraries and universities, 


BUT in view of the price that India € to pay for its politi- 
cal'system, it could be asked : are these liberties worth it? 
Would not better feeding, clothing, and health for the Indian 
population compensate for the loss.of liberty which after all 
‚ effectively concerns only a minority? I believe this way of 


posing the choice is both banal and wrong. First, there is' 


little evidence that matters of liberty do.not concern. most of 
the people, even in poor countries. Indeed, the response of 
Indian voters to Indira Gandhi's “emergency” rule demon- 


strated the wider concerns of one of the poorest electorates. 


in the world. It is indeed remarkable that a community. of 
voters who are ready to tolerate so much economic. inequity 
and are so difficult to mobilise against elitist. policies could 
be so quick to move in its rejection of tyranny. і 


Second, the choice posed is: unreal. А regime in” which 


basic liberties are severely suppressed, and. in ‘which , the - 


government cannot be voted out of office по matter what it 
does, is deeply unpredictable, and there іѕ по guarantee that 
even large-scale starvation and famines would not occur 
under such a regime. Indeed, there is clear evidence now 
that in China during the three: years from 1959 to 1961 а 
great many people died from lack of food. | 


The exact size of thé extra mortality caused by the food 
problem remains controversial. 
Chineése' data sources, indicates that the extra mortality 
during a four-year period. including the food crisis years was 
about-16.5 million. Another, also based on recently available 
Chinese data, suggests that “the net loss in 1960-61 would 
"have to be no less than 23 million,” though other evidence 
suggests that “the losses during the crisis may not have е 
аз acute.” 998: ha 


D 


' 3, John S. Aird, “Population Studies and Pogulatios 
Policy in China." Population and Development Review, Vol. 8 
(1982), pp. 271-218. The 16.5 million estimate is by Ansley J. 
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, democracy: 


: Survive’ despite “һе fifth modernisation". 


One estimate,: based оп ` 


No matter which of the various estimates we pick, there 
cannot be any serious doubt that there was truly appalling 
extra mortality during the food crisis years. The same statis- 
tical approach — focusing on extra mortality — was used to 


. calculate.the size of the Great Bengal Famine of 1943, and 
the extra mortality during the years from 1943 to 1946 was’. 


‘estimated to be around three million (much in excess of the 
official figure of 1.5 million). On that basis. the Bengal famine 
of 1943 counts as the.Jargest famine in South Asia in this 
century.: The scale of Chinese mortality seems to have been 
much larger. So the Chinese catastrophe of 1959 to .1961 
dwarfs even the pre-independence famines.in India, and as І 
havé already noted, there have been no major famines in the 

` post-independence period in India. Although the Chinese 
have an economic system that makes guaranteeing food to 
‘everyone much easier than in the Indian economy, it is China 
rather than India that has had sudden large-scale deaths 
from food shortages in recent times. ; 


What is also remarkable is that the news,of hunger and 
death in China could fail to, become more ‘widely known. It 
is only in the last few years — nearly twenty years after the 
event — that the extent of the calamity has been acknow- 


- ledged, and this has happened after a major change in the 


Chinese leadership. In India even a fraction of that death 
toll would:have immediately caused a storm іп the news- 
papers and a turmoil in the Indian Parliament, and the ruling 
government would almost certainly have had to resign, Any’ 
government keen on staying in power would have had to 


. avoid such starvation deaths from taking place at any cost. 


Thus the question of food and starvation js not unrelated to 
the issue -of liberties, of newspapers, and, ultimately, of 
"The Soviet famines in the Thirties point toward 
the same lesson. So does the Kampuchean famine of more 
recent years. | 


What Wei Jingsheng. called “the fifth modernisation" — ' 


the establishment of democratic rights — in-his famous' wall- 
poster message of December 1978 (after which he was sent to 
prison for fifteen years) is not only valuable in itself, as he 
emphasised, but it also has a crucial instrumental function i in 
guaranteeing food and other necessities of life. The Chinese 
experience brings out the ‘penalties ‘of doing without ''the 
fifth modernisatian.” The Indian experience does not con- 
tradict the value of democratic rights — it confirms that 
value — but it also shows how easily terrible to inequities can 
: The issue of 
democratic rights.is: part of a bigger social picture. In itself 
‘it does not make the picture, but if it is excluded, the picture 
“has a crucial gap in it. T 


THE strengths and MUN of the Indian жей are clear 
enough.: It permits endemic malnutrition and hunger that is 
not acute, so long as these happen quietly; it does not permit 


a famine both because it would be too acute and because it : 


cannot happen quietly. It permits the injustice of keeping a 


` large majority of the people illiterate while the elite enjoys 


the benefits of a^ vast system of higher education. It tolerates 
‘the continuing disadvantages of those who formerly suffered 
from explicit discrimination, even though such discrimination 
is now made illegal, and even though “positive ' discrimina- 
tion” promotes a small number from the bottom stratum to 
positions of power and influence as new recruits to the’ elite. 


The elections, the newspapers, and the political liberties, 


work powerfully against dramatic deprivations and new: 


sufferings, but easily allow the quiet continuation of, an- 


astonishing set of persistent injustices. 


· This dichotomy seems to me to be the central point in’ 


judging how India is doing. It is doing quite well in many 
specific respects — for example, in accelerating the growth 


of income per person, in guaranteeing many traditional liber-' 


ties, in developing science and technology and higher educa- 


' tion, in putting more dynamism into agriculture, in meeting, 


the oil crises and the world recession. But tliis record has 


to be assessed in the light of the persistent inequities, and the | 
: basic weakness of modern India that sustains them. It is а 


weakness that is not being’ conquered. (Courtesy: The New 
York Review of Books) à 


Coale, **Popülation Trends, Population Policy, dud Popula- 


tion Studies in China” 


, Population and Development Review, 
Vol. 7 (1981), р. 89, ° pus 
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Security Options 


Те fast deteriorating situation at both global and 

regional levels presents a grim security scenario 
for “the Indian subcontinent. Unfortunately, no 
conscious and meaningful debate has ever taken 
place ,at the national level except through the 
occasional Parliamentary debates when the Defence 
Ministry’s demands for grants come up. The media 
too have not been as enthusiastic and expressive as 


‘they should have been. The time is now propitious 
for -all of us to rationally ponder over India's: 


security problems and meaningfully debate those 
strategic and security options relevant to’ the 
country’s defence needs. It is also necessary to 
identify the dilemmas of India’s military and strate- 
gic doctrines as well as the sources of threat per- 
ceptions. . 

.The security scenario for the sub-continent may 
be viewed within two broad parameters: (i) the role. 
of extra regional powers; (ii) the security percep- 
tions of the ruling elites of the sub-continent. If our 
analysis is within this framework, we find that the 
active militarism of the superpowers and their 
intensive role in propping up the arms race have 
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tended to destabilise the region. For instance, ће · 


Indian Ocean has become a zone of super-power 
rivalry. ‘The. US nuclear weapon carriers such as 


Rapid Deployment: Force, Submarine Launched: 


Ballistic Missiles, B-52 bombers, aircraft-carriers, 
etc, directly threaten India’s security. More impor- 
tantly, Diego Garcia which is about 1000 miles 
from the southerntip of India, has been transformed 
into a *nuclearised centre" under the command of 
B-52 bombers of the US which are capable of 
targeting any part of the Indian Ocean. India, of 
course, is within easy reacli of these bombers. 

Not only this, Sri Lanka and Bangladesh have 
extended naval facilities to outside powers, which 
make it easier for these powers to pose a serious 


challenge tó India and the littoral states generally. ' 


* Moreover, the Soviet Union’s military presence іп 


Afghanistan has led to the US channelling sophisti- 
cated aircraft like Е-165 into Pakistan which, 
according to American as well as Indian defence 
strategists, are capable of destroying India’s nuclear 
reactor at Trombay, the Rajasthan nuclear facilities 
at Kota, the offshore Bombay High oil rigs and the 
Дагре Mathura refinery. Major cities like Agra, 


Bombay and New Delhi are within the range of the ` 


F-16s. Besides this, the US decision to deliver TOW 
Airborne 
Warning and Control System, 25 Cobra helicopters 
‘and 500 MD helicopters to Pakistan, is ominous for 
India. Apart from the supér-powers' interventionist 
role, China, especially in naval and nuclear terms, 
now poses a far greater challenge to India’s terri- 
torial integrity than itdid in the past. — 
Paradoxically, these developments are not being 
taken seriously by the other countries of South 
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Asia. Their leaders in fact do not share security 


“perceptions and threats. with their counterparts. in 


India. On the other hand, to them, India is 4 source 
of threat to their security! As such, they would 
like to see India cut to size. They have fostered 
and advocated the concept of a free nuclear zone 
for the sub-continent which is being vigorously 
opposed by, India. 

Given this situation, India will have to evolve 
defence strategies to maximize her own security. 

The task of both the. civil and military policy 
elites is to grasp the subtleties of threat perceptions 
emanating from diverse sources and then to make 
an in-depth threat assessment. This is a ticklish job 
that requires not only proper co-ordination between 
the two chief agencies of the defence mechanism 
but also conceptual -clarity and comprehension of 
operational nuances of security aspects. What hap- 
pened to India in 1962? The politica] leadership did 
not include China in India’s defence parameters, 
whereas military intelligence had alerted the Govern- 
ment in advance about the possibility of Chinese 
moves against the Indian border. This is evident 
from what Lt.-General B.M. Kaul told the former 
US Ambassador, Chester Bowles—this appeared in 
the latter’s book Promises to.Keep. In the present 
context, there is ambiguity on the question of 
whether nuclear energy for peaceful purposes or for 
weapon production tends to weaken deterrent 
strategy and whether this may result in а cataclys- 
mic situation for the nation's security. Unless the 
military leaders are clear about the policy postures 
of the political leaders, there, will be a serious lapse 
in defence preparedness. If the top military elite are 
unaware of what goes on in the minds of the ruling 
political elite, no deterrent or deferice, strategy can 
function ' effectively. ' 

Another dimension of the dilemma is that we 
have not thought in the direction of how strategic 
doctrine will function to safeguard: the country’s 
vast industrial and military complexes as well as the 
cities and the civilian population. Indian planners 
must have a clear assessment about India's strate- 
gic balance vis-a-vis its actual or potential advers- 
aries. In a situation of strategic imbalance, it is the 
excruciating task of the civil and military leadership 
to devise a strategy that: can provide maximum 
security at minimum risk and loss. ; 

Five security options may be spelt out for India's 
defence. These are: (i) strengthening and revitalising 
defence modernisation processes at every level; (ii) 
evolving a workable framework for regional co- 
operation; (iii) developing a strategic doctrine vis-a- 
vis possible adversaries; (iv) accelerating the tempo 
of diplomatic and strategic initiatives for the super- 
powers’ disengagement from active militarism in the 
regions; (v) an integral approach:to the Gulf coun- 
tries. 


Я 


In régard to option No. 1, India has been making 
- hectic efforts to up-date its defences. For instance, 
it has acquired British Jaguars and expects to have 
the Soviet MiG 23b on its air fleet to counter threats 
from the US F-16s being delivered to Pakistan. For 
the naval build-up, India would have Sea Harriers 
from the UK whose ‘superb capability and efficacy’ 
has been demonstrated in the recent Falklands war.‘ 
Now India 15 engaged in the production of MBTs 


(Main Battle Tanks) of 1500, HP to replace the’ 


‚ aging Vijayanta. tanks, though it will take about a 
decade for it to join the Indian arsenal. 
India's naval position is not as strong as that of 
China which is self-reliant in the, naval sphere and 
' also claims to be a third naval power in the world. 
Then there is the possibility of naval cooperation 
between China and Pakistan that might pose а 
serious challenge. India must, therefore, concen- 
trate on strengthening and modernising the navy to 
meet any future eventuality. The Indian Air Force 
and Army have to be placed on a sounder footing 
as compared to China and Pakistan since immediate 
danger seems to be mainly from these two neigh- 
bours. India's strategic planners are required to. 
reassess their policies, especially in view of the 
topographical advantages enjoyed by China. The 
second option appears to be more efficacious if a 
reasonable framework of regional cooperation can 
-be worked out. But the difficulty with evolving such 
a framework is more of a psychological nature. 


There is no strategic consensus among the leaders" 


‘of the sub-continent nor do they share common.secu- 


^ 
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rity, perceptions. For instance, there are no shared 
perceptions between India and Pakistan on the 
question of Chinese menace to the stability and 
order of the region. Moreover, India’s pre-eminent 
position in the region is a source of distrust among 
these countries. That is why countries like Sri 
Lanka, Nepal and Pakistan have been pleading for 
converting South Asia into a nuclear weapon free 
zone in spite of India's valid objections and argu- 
ments against such a.harmful concept. ^ 

Besides asymmetrical power balance, countries of 


“the region do not have identical domestic structures 


and so their conceptions, values and beliefs regard- 
ing'common security arrangements are аг variance. 
However, if India is keen, as it seems to be, on 
improving the security environment, it will have to 
take positive initiatives at every level to create con- 
ducive ‘conditions for regional cooperation. The 
second option keeps on interacting with the fourth. 
India is the only strong and capable power to exert 
pressure on the super-powers to disengage them- 
selves from the region. This would not only help 
de-escalate regional conflicts but would also provide 
better opportunities to resolve their mutual diffe- 
rences amicably. Such a process would ensure the 
security of each nation as well as help the leaders of 
these countries to concentrate on developmental 
activities indispensable for improving the lives of 
their peoples. . 

Thethird option may overlap with the second 
and may also interact with the fourth. Given' the 
nature of war technology, strategies and the trans- 
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formed character of military sciences, the nature'of' 
security has become far móre complex. Itis the; 
task of defence strategists to evolve a security 
doctrine that does not permit the strategic balance 


‚ to be disturbed. In the light of the military-balance- 


. Sheet and the typology of armaments that China 


^ 


and Pakistan possess, India will have to chalk out: 


strategies to deter any possible threats from them 
individually or collectively. At present, India is not 
in a position to deter a Chinese nuclear threat. Its 
medium-range Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles 
are capable of destroying India’s defence targets 
and cities. In the case of Pakistan, though there is 
no possibility of nuclear attack in the near future, 
India cannot afford to foreclose its nuclear options. 


Indian defence planners are, thereforé, required to: 


estimate the motivation. and goals behind the 


.nuclear programmes of China and Pakistan and 


accordingly improve India's.nuclear capability so às 
to have a deterrent effect on possible adversaries, 
even if India keeps its nuclear force in reserve. The 
security doctrine also requires Indià to employ 
diplomatic means to keep them at bay. This is 
essential because India is not at present in a position 
to deter naval and nuclear threats stemming from 
China. Е ' 
The last option suggested is in fact reactive to the 
latest developments around the region. Gulf politics 
is uppermost in the thinking of US, USSR and 


‚ China because of oil and strategic importance of 


the Gulf region. The security of the Gulf raises 
security concerns for India as well. As we know, 
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AS India celebrates her thirty-first Republic Бау: 


some basic questions arise with regard to the 
management of her security environs in the 1980s. 
Some time in the eighties Pakistan may detonate a 
nuclear device and the leadership in. New Delhi will 


- then be forced to go in for its own nuclear weapons 


programme. Pakistan's geographical proximity to 


` India obviates the need for ballistic missiles to 


deliver nuclear weapons. If India does consider 
contingencies beyond Pakistan, say China, then 
ballistic missiles are the only option. 

In India’s immediate neighbourhood are present 
two super-powers, one the Soviet Union with its 
troops in Afghanistan, and the other the United 
States which is expanding its military capabilities in 


‚ Diego Garcia. It would be unrealistic to expect that 


the nuclear weapons that could be developed by 
India can deter either super-powet, India’s security 
parameters must be confined to the South Asian 


. region. It is in this region that India has to contend 


with a nuclearising Pakistan, possibly aided by a 
nuclearised China. ds 

If there is any substance in reports leaked by US 
intelligence sources that Beijing is helping Islama- 
bad in the programme to produce nuclear weapons, 
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US and USSR are intensely, trivolved in that region: 
China’s moves for rapprochement with the Gulf 
states is an indicator of its serious concern over 
security affairs..So India’s defence experts have to 
evolve an integrated approach not only for revitalis- 
ingits links' with, these states for strategic and 
security reasons but also to neutralise the’ super- 
powers’ "newly discovered" .role in the region. 
Moreover, India should see the role of Pakistan in 
the Gulf which is to create ап anti-India climate in 
the thinking of leaders of the region. That would be 
costly for India's security interests. So it has to adopt 
such postures that best suit its Security. interests. , 
Keeping in view the security scenario and options 
discussed earlier, India needs.to step up diplomatic 
initiatives to create conditions for genuine regional 
cooperation. It may. be. possible through institu- 
tionalising the cultural exchange programmes which 
have not so far been given due weightage. Then the 
areas of cooperation in aid, investment and trade 
have not yet been fully explored .as factors contri- 
buting to the emergence of security ^ consensus 
among South Asian nations. At the same time, 
India should also aim at linking its security percep- 
tions with the security build-up both as deterrence 
and as a credible guarantee against threats to its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity stemming from 
different quarters. It may seem paradoxical for India 
to strengthen and up-date its security build-up while : 
seeking regional cooperation and mutual trust; but 
the defence planners cannot afford to risk India's 
security despite desiring regional cooperation. (] ` 


Eighties 
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there is some cause for concern. Beijing's present 
leadership ‘under the pragmatic Deng Xiao-ping ' 
seems to be interested in improving relations with 
New Delhi. But China sees a role for itself as a 
power capable of influencing events globally. China 
is believed to have deployed medium-range missiles 
at Gormu, north-east of Lhasa in Tibet. Gormu is 
linked by railway to Xinling in Qinghai province, 
where limited-range (3000-5000 nm) CSS-3 ICBMs 
are believed to be in position. These missiles have 
the .capability to strike at targets in the eastern 
seaboard of USSR as well as in some parts of India. 
If gradual accommodation comes about between 
Moscow and Beijing in the coming years, as trends 
seem to indicate, New Delhi may no longer be able 
count on Moscow to defend it against Beijing. . 
Sino-Indian relations exhibit a “‘see-saw” charac- 
ter. China's leaders pursue a traditional policy; Han 
nationalism is such that it cannot tolerate any other 
centre of power in the immediate: neighbourhood. 
Chinese leaders since Mao have continued to stress 
the importance of nuclear weapons. : 
China successfully test-fired a submarine-launched ` 
ballistic missile (SLBM) on October 12 last year, 
indicating that she is trying to evolve an ocean- 
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based deterrent. The implications of such a deterrent Soviet MiG-23s that may stray into Pakistani air- 
at the present time for India's security planners space. In that case the F-16s will have on them only 
remain unclear. The SLBM presently hasa very the ALR-69 radar warning receiver which feeds 
small range (700 nm), but given the prowess of information into the ECM black box. What kind of 
missile expert Qian Xuesen, eventual increase in ЕСМ the Americans have made available to the 
its range cannot be ruled out. It has been argued Pakistani air force is not clear till now. 

by some that China's nuclear-powered SLBM force . F-16s were used with impunity by the Israeli Air 
may, some time in the nineties, stray iato the Force to destroy Syrian MIG-23s during the recent 
waters of the Indian Ocean and perhaps seek refuel- Lebanon жаг. Whether the superior electronic war- 
ling facilites in Burma. fare of the Israelis was responsible for this or the 
' . India has no nuclear strategy at present; the poor piloting of Syrian MIG-23s is a question that 


Es 


country's defence planning is, heavily biased in has not been convincingly answered so far. In any ` 


favour of conventional weapons. Threats are seen case, the Indian Air Force has to learn some lessons, 
to emanate basically from Islamabad, and, any since its MIG-23s may also have to contend with 
nuclearising that may bé forced upon New Delhi F-16s in some future war. -There is no denying that 
will be due to a Pakistani nuclear explosion. .the age of electronic warfare has been ushered into 
If Pakistan's nuclear detonation will be the cause the sub-continent; but it would be too much to con- 
and India's procurement of nuclear weapons the  clude that aerial warfare alone will decide future 
effect, then one must ask what type of nuclear ' wars in the sub-continent, though it will indeed be a 
weapons India needs to meet the contingency. Given major factor. ' А 
the difference іп size of the nuclear infrastructures India’s decision- makers must appreciate the 
between India and Pakistan, one cannot realistically importance of command, control and communica- 
see a nuclearised Pakistan seizing the initiative tion (C3),.the system of management in the age of 
from India and escaping retaliation. Pakistan's satellites and electronics. The Indian.Space Research 
‚ F-16s, when they are completely delivered by the Organisation need to be geared to the goals and 
United States, have the capability to evade the air seeds of national defence. Security cannot be attai- 
defence of India and attack vital installations. ned merely through offensive capabilities like nuclear 
However, it is difficult to predict with any great weapons; to! manage them effectively is vital. If 
degree of certainty whether the F-16s being delivered ^ India, with’ her geographical size.and population, is 
to Pakistan will have the necessáry ‘equipment for to méet the twin threats from Pakistan and China, 


precision bombing. US rationale has so far been she must formulate a strategy to meet both in the ' 


that the Pakistani F-16s are meant to chase away 19805.С) 
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Whither Technology Policy? - 


MES ABROL 
i 


x O^ January 3, 1983, while inaugurating the seven- 


tieth: session of the Indian Science Congress; 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi released the text of 
the Government of India's Technology Policy State- 


,ment. This Statement enunciates the basic objectives 


which will guide the development of indigenous 
technology and steer the absorption and adaptation 


.of imported technology appropriate to national 


priorities and resources. The Statement has laid 
down the basic principles which will govern the 
choice of technology, technology imports, R&D 
priorities and the framework for protection of 
indigenous technology. 

The Government is still to evolve the instruments 
required for its implementation. Guidelines for 


Ministries and agencies of Government as well as- 


for industries and entrepreneurs are also still: to be 
spelled out in detail. Except for the recommenda- 
tions for constituting panels for technology fore- 
casts and assessments and National Register for 


‘Foreign Collaborations, the Statement does not 


propose any. specific measures. What it has of 
course done is to define the areas where a review of 


‘existing mechanisms needs to be undertaken. And it 


has outlined the areas where new policy measures 
require to be worked out. 

For this reason the assessment made here can 
only be of the perspectives, scope and tactical consi- 
derations which have guided the authors of the 
Statement in formulating the objectives and principles 
that are to govern the acquisition ‘and choice of 
technology. 


Formulation of the technology policy. by the: 


Government is certainly a welcome step because it 


provides an opportunity for a public debate on the © 


vital issues relating to development of indigenous 
Science and technology, and also bccause it contains 
many positive, elements: that were required. to be 
emphasised by the Government to arrest the policy 
drift. As. in the area of import of technology, the 
Statement clearly endorses the path of technological 


self-reliance and emphasises the need for concerted - 


effort towards reducing technological dependence in 
key areas. The authors of the Statement have refus- 
ed to join the chorus with Assocham and others for 
liberalisation’ of technology imports. It is heartening 
that the shift seen in the new Industrial Policy is 
not repeated (at least explicitly) in the case of 
technology policy. Another area where the State- 
ment needs to be commended is for the emphasis 


. placed on the need to strengthen urgently efforts in 


the frontier areas such as information and materials 
sciences, electronics and bio-technology. The sugges- 


.tion for constituting panels for technology forecast 


and technology assessment is also welcome because 
the sectors, where large investments are involved 
and the time involved in development is going to be 
substantial cannot be planned without a profes- 
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' commended, 
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sional technology assessment and forecaste which 
take into account all the long-term, short-term, 
direct, indirect, beneficial and deleterious effects, of 
technology. 

While the inclusion of all these features must be 
it is clear that the policy exercise 
required a more rigorous understanding of the 


' desired direction and the areas of priority and a: 


clearer focus than it has received in the Policy’ 
Statement, ` 


THE need for a statement on technology policy was 
recognised for the first time by the Government in 
1973 in the document entitled ‘An Approach to the 
Science Technology Plan.’ That document laid 
down two clear requirements which should have 
been taken into account for the policy statement to 
be really effective. 

Firstly, the document clearly specified that the 
Technology Policy Statement sbould be based on a 
commitment to use all the instruments of public 
policy, be they financial, economic, legal, political 
or cultural, to promote national enterprises in which 
real -control lies in Indian hands, and for it to be 
really effective, must cover such. diverse aspects as 
the provisions of the Industrial Development and. 


' Regulation Act, policies and practices pertaining to 


brand names and patents, industrial standards and 
commercial guarantees by customers. of technology, 
particularly in the public sector. 

Secondly, the document said the Government 
must come forward with a commitment to orientate’ 
policy choices in favour of utilising domestic 
natural and human resources even if this involves 
distinct short-term technical, economic or other 
types of costs. 

. Unfortunately, - both these ' requirements have 
received only peripheral treatment, and the State- 
ment evades the implications that flow from these 
requirements and fails to guide оп this. account. 
action iù many important areas like acquisition of 
technology and principles to be used in. directing 
the effort. for upgradation to prevent obsolescence, 
and criteria to be used in the choice of technology 
in different sectors. As a matter of fact, most of 
the points included. in regard to these areas аге: re- 
statements of general objectives or goals that have 


. appeared in the past in various official .pronounce- 


ments on promotion of science and technology 
effort in the country. . There is no self-critical 
review of past practice. Nothing is said as to: what 
is our experience with the existing policy instru- 
ments—whether they have contributed to the absor- 
ption and adaptation. of imported technology, a 
critical area for action for almost all sectors, or they 
are to be modified in the light of experince. 

The Statement does not even entertain the issue 
whether the goals. pursued hitherto: in our science 
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and technology system have been ‘in consonance 
with national needs and in tune with the aspirations 
and requirements of the people or they need to be 
altered and restructured. It is all right to. call for 
an increase in financial investments and to promise 
continuous monitoring of the quality and efficiency 
of the technology generation and delivery systems, 
but are the technologies being pursued for indi- 
genous development beneficial from a longer term 
social point of view and if not, what should be done 
to restructure the goals fór the effort in science and 


technology? Technology for what and technology . 
for whom—two most critical questions—find . place ` 


опу through statements like “һе use and develop- 
ment of technology must relate to the people’s as- 
pirations" and “our development must be based on 
our culture and personality." A few specific areas 
are listed but, from the areas specified, it can be 
seen that the questions of technology for what and 
whom have not: bothered the authors of the State- 
ment very much because the listing specifies areas 
as vague as ‘industrial development, development 
and use of renewable non-conventional: sources of 
energy, improvement of nutrition, increased pro- 
duction of pulses and oilseeds, agriculture including 
dry land farming, etc. 

Increased production of pulses can be achieved 
either by selecting varieties that can be adapted to 
only irrigated areas or by developing varieties that 
can be adapted to rain-fed areas where pulse pro- 
duction is today concentrated. Such questions are 
important since the country has already experienced 
serious problems with the introduction of high- 

—yielding varieties in wheat and rice. Spread of the 
new technology has been mainly restricted to irri- 
gated areas as is evidenced by the'spread of the 
high-yielding varieties of wheat in the States of 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana where wheat is 
grown almost entirely under irrigation. Similar is 
the case with high-yielding varieties of rice, maize 
and pearl-millet. Trends in the acceptance of high- 
yielding varieties of rice by farmers have revealed 
the lack of adaptability of most of the varieties to 
the widely varying agro-climatic conditions like 
deep-water or upland conditions. 

But the yield potential (high yield) was the breed- 
ing objective for 89 per cent of the crosses effected 
in rice-breeding programmes in India, while only 
one per cent of crosses were.for drought resistance 
and only two per cent for deep-water tolerance. The 
same is true of insect resistance. 

Improvement of nutrition, can ‘be either by 
developing processed.foods liké baby foods, soya- 
bean biscuits; etc., or through development of 
traditional and easily available food items like ragi. 
Take the -example -of promotion of mulberry trees 

‘under monoculture, which. the Government has 
been promoting with World Bank funds and which 


has replaced traditional composite systems of food. 


crops cultivation іп the. vast rain-fed lands of 
southern Mysore. For. instance, the production of 
ragi (staple food for the poor) has declined:in Kolar 
district from 1,75,195 tons in 1977-78 to 13,340 tons 
in 1980-81. The disappearance of land base for food 


production is already resulting in declining standards 
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of food and nutrition. 

In the area of development ‘of non-conventional 
renewable energy sources, development of fuel 
crops, planting of. fast-growing trees (eucalyptus) 
and development of technologies to convert food 
crops (like tapioca and cassava) into liquid fuels, 
all entail pitfalls similar to those in the case of 
mulberry trees. Should the country at present 
devote funds to the development of products like 
solar water-heaters, dryers, etc, or concentrate on 
process/materials research for development of solar 
energy based technologies? 


INDUSTRIAL development is the vaguest area 
listed in the Statement. What will be our perspec- 
tive for development' of industrial technologies is 
not clear. And the question is not asked whether 
the imports that are going to be substituted are 
needed in the first place or whether the methods 
used to replace the imports are beneficial from a 
long-term social point of view. - 

The industrialisation pattern that has developed 
in the country has been in response to the consump- 
tion pattern of the elite, the taste and demand 
having already been created through imports. The 


private drug industry i isa glaring example of waste- : 
.ful investment' pattern catering to the demand of a 


small elite while the needs of millions of suffering 
people go ünattended. Are we going to continue 
with allocation of.funds and incentives to all these 
firms to develop technologies indigenously? Will it 
be appropriate to provide incentives to the in-house 


‚К & D units of all those firms which are essentially 


engaged in luxury items production? The product 
pattern of public enterprises has. also shown the 
tendency from time to time to get adjusted to the 


pattern of demand from the higher income groups. 


and the industries catering to them. 

All these issues concerning policy options fall 
very: much within the scope of technology policy 
and should have been tackled in the Statement so 
that a perspective could be developed with regard 
to the goals and principles that are to govern the 
technology generation and delivery systems. 

The authors of the Statement have proposed 
strengthening of the linkages between various sectors 
(educational institutions, R & D establishments, 
industry and governmental machinery) But the 
Statement does not even review how the steps 
taken in the past for strengthening of the linkages 
have worked out. Why is it that we have failed to 


‚ orient scientific and technical work to suit the 


requirements of developmental plans? Without 
effecting major changes in the policy instruments 
relating to the mobilisation of both local and 
foreign resources and the investment policy, how 


‘can the linkages be strengthened? Is it not a fact 


that Government pronouncement has always been 
clear about appointing only the Indian Consultancy 
and Engineering Design Organisation (CEDO) as 
prime consultants, unless a case to the contrary 
can be made out in practice? However, it is doubtful 
if this has ever been implemented effectively. 
Foreign CEDOs have been allowed to act as prime 
consultants. sometimes in the name of high techno- 
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logy, competition, etc,’ and at other times because 
the Government has opted, for tied credit or tied 
aid. How can the country strengthen linkages with- 
out pressing for changes in many of the indirect 
policy instruments which dictate their own implicit 


рт policy? 


THE policy in regard to import of technology and 
foreign investment.is to continue to permit colla- 
boration as in the past only on a selective basis — 
where need has. been established; technology does 
not exist within the country; the time taken to 
generate the technology indigenously would delay 
the achievement of development targets — without 
pressing for any legislative or executive reforms on 
on the exercise of control in administration of the 


approvals. There is no change proposed, either in 


the approach or in the mechanisms for screening 
and evaluation of technology imports. The stipula- 
tion that the onus will be on the seeker of foreign 
technology. to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
approval authority that import is necessary will be 


«applicable only for those technologies that have 


^ 


^ been decided apriori as *developed' and. enumerated 
in the Government's list. It is clear that this provi- 
sion frees the user altogether from the necessity of 
planning in advance and providing reasonable timé 
to the R & D institution to fully develop the techno- 
logy. As the R & D capabilities in the country are 
located essentially in Government-funded institu- 
tions, the onus will be on the Government for liberal 


technology imports. 

The Policy Statement fails to break fresh ground 
on the question of technology acquisition. The pro- 
posed National Register on Foreign Collaborations 
without provision for evaluation and negotiation, 
may not be of any significance in practice. Without 
a centralised apparatus for selection, screening, 
evaluation and negotiation, it is almost impossible 
to implement any of the objectives which the 
Technology Policy Statement reiterates in relation 
to selection, absorption and adaptation of imported 
technology. It may be mentioned that, in the Indian 


.context, negotiations are handled by individual 


private entrepreneurs and they have very limited .. - 
bargaining power and, moreover, in many cases they 
stand to gain along with their foreign collaborators. 

In the absence of centralised technology imports, 
what we have had is regular extension of the 
standard period and répetitive foreign collabora- 
tions. Morover, in ап already small market, per- 
mitting technology imports for similar products 
from different sources has led to serious fragmenta- 
tiontof the demand, leaving little or no possibility 
for many of the branches to gain technological self- 
reliance. For components and processed raw 


: materials, tied imports have been growing because 


of the problems in enforcing the common standards 
in these joint ventures. Without changes in policy 
on foreign investment, it will be futile to talk of 
encouraging Indian entrepreneurs to increasingly 
absorb and adapt imported technology to suit local". 
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resources. : 
Foreign control, which is the crux of the problem 


of reducing technological dependence, gets no con-. 
crete mention in the réleased'text of the Government | 


of India's Technology Policy. Are we to continue 
with the magic formula of 40 per cent te solve the 
problem of foreign control? The Statement does not 
even raise this problem. Is our experience so ' posi- 
tive that it requires no changes or is it a mixed one 
calling for a different approach to solve the problem 


of foreign control? After the process of dilution of 


foreign ownership up to 40 per cent, the future 


expansion of these firms gets. guided by the same 


principles as are applicable to Indian companies. 
Does not this provision of the Industrial Develop- 
ment and Regulation Act run counter to the stated 
aim, .of limiting foreign control? i 


THERE are also the aspects of бе Statement that - 


seem designed to offer all things to all sections of 
society. There is no framework: provided in the 
Policy Statement on the basis of which the adminis- 
trators can establish priorities, for, instance, between 
the latest and the indigenous but somewhat obsolete, 
between tbe requirement of international standards 
for export considerations and the utilisation of 
indigenous know-how which is adequate for the 
internal market. The present Industrial Licensiüg 
Policy places misconceived emphasis on import 
of technology and foreign investment for export 


. promotion. The present Industrial, Policy permits 


foreign majority ownership in export-oriented areas; 
in 100 per cent export-oriented cases even fully- 
owned foreign subsidiaries. In this situation, how 
will the Government ensure simultaneous promotion 
of export orientation and implementation of the 
goals of self-reliance, and reducing technological 
dependence? 

The ‘success ofastrategy for technological self- 
reliance depends very much on our ability to create 
demand. for indigenous, technology. The hard fact 
today is that the demand ‘in both the public and 


private sectors is heavily biased in -favour of the. 


use of foreign industrial technology.' There is urgent 
need to use all possible policy instruments to restruc- 
ture the national market for industrial technology in 
favour of indigenous sources of supply. 

But can this restructuring be brought about if the 
Government is to continue with the present policies 


on mobilisation of local resources and decide. to . 


opt for dependence on external resources (for 
instance, IMF loan)? How сап one combine the 
objective of efficient absorption and. adaptation of 
imported technology with the World Bank require- 
ment of providing back-to-back guarantee? Does 


: not the experience of the recent spell.of import 


liberalisation make it clear that it does not augur 
well for the policy instruments related to promotion 


"of indigenous technology? If the import of items 


like power equipment is to be permitted under open 
General Licence, how can the Government hope to 
increase the demand for indigenous technology? 


Public sector units and State Governments.are being ` 


permitted to go in for import of equipment, leaving 
indigenous firms high and dry. 
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The instrument of Government procurement has 


been used by all developed countries for the pro+ · 


motion of indigenous technology. But if the Govern- 


ment starts procuring foreign. equipment on the, 


plea that it is short of rupee funds for financing the 
Plan,. then there is little chance to expand the mar-47 
ket for indigenous technology. 


THE Technology Policy Statement has strongly 
emphasised the need for long-term ,perspective plan- 
ning. lt suggests that relevant technologies in all 
areas Of priority, particularly where large invest- 


^ 


ments are to be made, should be planned well in ' 


advance. This will be possible ій the strategic areas 
where the Government is committed to play a major 


role. Of course, to a large extent, this will also 


depend very much on the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to mobilise local resources for regular finannc- 
ing of the plan. Investment planning is.the crux of 
the problem of building linkages with local users for 
frontier technologies like 
information technologies. Heavy social investments 
are needed if the national market is to be structured 
in favour of indigenous sources of supply. But it is 
even: more difficult to' understand how the Govern- 
ment will ensure advance planning in the sectors 
where the private sector determines the investment. 
It is not understandable how the Government can 
manage tó increase demand for upgraded techno- 
logies in the rural sector without effecting profound 
changes in the policies on credit, land-tenure, distri- 
bution of land, etc. No discreet approach to self- 
reliance can work. The package must contain the 
right socio-economic policies if the objectives of 
promoting a,correct mix of mass production techno- 
logies ahd production by the masses are to be met. 
It needs to be stressed that every care should be 


micro electronics and : 
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taken to avoid bureaucratic methods for taking deci- . 


. sions in areas relating to choice of technology, tech- 


nology import and technology assessment Engineers 
of public sector units should be free to discuss matters 
relating to technology policy in public without fear 
of victimisation — as seen in the past in the case of 
the BHEL-Siemens deal. Rather, there ‘should be 
provision for consideration of proposals on techno- 
logy imports ‘and major projects. concerned with 
development of frontier technologies in parlia- 
mentary committees. 

It is clear that the technology policy exercise 


would need a much more rigorous .approach if an. 


integrated policy package is to be developed which 
takes into account all the consequences that the 
provisions of industrial licensing, FERA, etc., cam 
have for the absorption and adaptation ‘of. techno- 


. logy imports and the development of indigenous 


technologies. The goals of the S&T system are set 
by the structure of production of goods and services 
which is determined by, as well as determines, the 
distribution of wealth and income' in society. 
Formal declarations and Plan documents can 
achieve little if the socio-economic planning instru- 
ments are not restructured to tilt the power balance 
in favour of the toiling people. 


(The views expressed in this article are those of the author and | 


not necessarily of the organisation to which he belongs). 
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Kaziranga Forest Lodge 
*. Home of the great 
indian one-horned 
rhinoceros. Elephants 
carry you through the 
marshy grassland to 
give you a glimpse of 
some of the richest 
species of witdlife 
in the world. 
The nearest airports 
from Kaziranga'are 
Jorhat and Gauhati. 
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The Manager 

Bharatpur Forest Lodge 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary 
Bharatpur 321001 
Rajasthan 

Tel 2260,2322,2864 
Cable FORESTOUR 








The Manager 
Sasan Git Forest Lodge 
Sasan Gir ` 
Dist Junagadh 362135 
Gujarat 
Tel 21 

' Cable TOURISM 
















Furketing is the nearest railhead, from where 
Vou can take a bus to the sanctuary. | 


For more information just call us: 


ct.sóme realiy.wildand fascinating company at our Forest Lodges. 


SasamGir Forest Lodge 
The last refuge of the 
* Asiatic lion. Other 
wildlife that roam the \ 


ES Gir forestssinclude boar, 


hyena, the four-horned 
antelope, the - 


‚ ! blackbuck. 


Sasan Gir is easily accessible by rail from 
Ahmedabad. Orby road from Veraval. 










The Manager 

Kaziranga Forest Lodge 
Р.О. Kaziranga Sanctuary 
Dist Sibsagar 785109 
Assam 

Tel 22, 

Cable RHINOWALK' . 
KAZIRANGA SANCTUARY 
The Manager 

Kanha Safari Lodge 

Р.О. Микки, Tehsil Baihar ~ 
Distt. Balaghat 

Madhya Pradesh 

Cable TOURISM МОККІ  , 
(BAIHAR) 
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Bharatpur Forest Lodge 

















sanctuary at Bharatpur, a veritable 
hever for the bird watcher. Egret, 






the Siberian crane. The variety is 
endless. 

You can reach Bharatpur in just 5 
hours from Delhi. 
By road or by rail. 












Kanha Safari Lodge 
Thé newest in the range, 
ts ideally located right or: / 5; 
the banks of the river: 30 Gr", 
rooms with a panoramic 
view of the forest, offer 
you all modern-day 
comforts. Nagpur, the 
nearest airport, ts only 
270 km away; and га! + 
and road connections ta 
all parts of. the country are / 
rnost convenient. 


The Ashok Group Forest Lodges provide you with 
comfortable accommodation. A choice of А/С and ^ 


. non-A/C rooms with attached baths, restaurants, bars 


and a highly personalised Service make sure your stay 
15 а pleasant one. К 








Ashok Reservation Service: : 
031-2468 


Tel 350070 Telex 02 

, ' Cable CENTRES 

Bombay Те! 233343 Telex 011-4171 
232722 Cable TOURISM 

Madras — 'Tel 83865 Telex 041-7262 
89672 Cable, TOURISM 

Caicutta Tel 440901 - Telex 021-2307 
440922 Cable TOURISM. 





Close to Agra, lies the famous bird ' 


grey heron, white ibis, spoonbill, . 
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Dealers ins \ 
Handwoven Furnishings, Towels! Bed and Table ' 
Linen, Embroideries Cotton Carpets, Foam 
Mattresses & Pillows and Car Seat 
Covers & Accessories - 


Also | 9 
Full Range of Bombay Dyeing Fabrics: 
Bed Sheet Sets & Sheeting Towels & Sets, Damask, 
| Polyester & Cotton Dress Materials. | 
(Plain and Printed) - 
Polyester Suiting & Printed Furnishings 
Acrylic Bake & Velvet Quilts (Acrylic) 
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Power of Print 


H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD 


HE path of print has not been roses, roses all the 

way. Theinvention of printing has been casti- 
gated as “the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
man", although I doubt if Disraeli, who put the 
sentence into the mouth: of one of his characters, 
really thought so. The general view is that printing 
bas been a great. liberator of the human mind. 
Gunpowder, printing and the Protestant Church, 


` said Carlyle, are the.three great: elements of modern ` 


civilisation. We in 1983, might conceivably delete 
the last and add the aeroplane, radio, television, the 
atom bomb, and the microchip to the list. Yet I, 
doubt if this would be necessary. For nuclear 
weapons are only an extension of gunpowder, as 


radio and TV are of movable type.: Hence the ex- 
' pression “electronic press". * 


I need not remind you of the claims made by 
McLuhan on behalf of printing — namely that it 
was the starting point of mass production and 
precursor of the Industrial Revolution. Historically 
it was also a great contributory factor to the Réfor- 


mation. For the wide diffusion of the Bible under- . 


mined the power of the clergy. Self-perpetuating 
groups have always tended to restrict access to 
knowledge. The book in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries did ‘to priesthood what the videotape is 


doing now to the power of the communication . 
monopolists: shake them up. No wonder censor- ` 


ship came on the heels of printing. The Church 
opened its Index Prohibitorum in 1557 within a few 


decades of Gutenberg. And censorship is always a’ 


tribute to the power of the thing censored. . 
Printing helped the rise ofthe mother-tongues, 

the people's languages, as opposed to the classical 

tongues, and led to the advent of the modern nation- 


state (and in India the linguistic province). And . 


because it facilitates horizontal communication 
among the people and not merely communication 
between. the ruler and the ruled, it has fostered 
democracy. The power of print is one of the founda- 
tions of participatory democracy. | 


BEFORE the periodical and daily press arose, print- 
ing meant books and tracts. In the last 500 years 


‘there has been close partnership (spiced by some 


jealousy and impatience) between authors and 
printers. The author has sometimes felt that the 
printer (as well as publisher) is usurping the credit 
that should belong to him, for where would they be 


but for him? Books were there before printing Was . 


invented. They were handed down orally from father 


‘to son, from guru to acolyte. Then when writing was 


evolved, they were written down on clay tablet, 
birch-bark, palm leaf, skin, copper sheet, stone sur- 
face and finally paper. While Vyasa is said to have 
dictated the Mahabharata to Ganesh, Valmiki just 
poured out.Rama’s story to Sita’s twins. Dramatists 
have had their plays staged without the intermedia- 
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tion of the printing press. Hamlet nightly stabbed 


` his stepfather long before the Folio edition of 


Shakespeare came out, 

But the coming of printing gave wings to the 
word. Books could now go to the people. Print 
prompted more people to learn to read and gave 
access to old and new knowledge. It freed-them 
from dependence on the guardians and brokers of 
information and knowledge. How right Guru 
Gobind Singh was in saying that the book would 
be the Guru! 

John Bunyan, іп his apology for his "'Pilgrim's 
Progress" wrote : ' А 
- Some said, “John, print it; others said “Not so”. 

Some said, “It might do good”; others said “№”. 

Those who say print it, point out that printing is 
an instrument of individual freedom and of uni- 
versal literacy. Those who say don’t, either share 
the old lament that much study is a weariness of the 
soul and books give not wisdom where noue is 
before; G.M. Trevelyan wrote: ‘‘Education has 
produced a vast population able to read but unable 
to distinguish what is worth reading". In our own 
country we have officials who are against adult 
literacy on the ground thatit will increase the 
number of complaints and petitions. 

Ii the book is a liberator, it is also a restrainer. 
Conformity to the book is the basis of all dogmas 
and isms. Printing and the media have contributed - 
their share to thought control and mass hysteria. It 
is refreshing to recall that Mahatma Gandhi decla- 
red: “Му writings should be cremated with my 
body. What have done will endure, not what I 
have said and written”. Print did away with the 
army of.copyists and the endless drudgery involved 
ш writiag out books by hand, even‘ if, in the process, 
great craft — the art of calligraphy — disappeared. 
Today print enables circulations of hundreds of 
thousands. It is all very well to scoff at best-sellers 
as the golden tombs of mediocre talents. But it is , 
not only Deighton and Arthur Hailey who get into 
the best-seller list but the Gita and the- Bible as well. 
_ It is not true to say that a writer writes: only for 
self-fulfilment. Samuel Johnson knocked that notion 
on the head long ago by asserting, in his forthright 
way, that only a fool wrote for anything except 
money. Apart from money, the writer is in his 
business because of his wish to reach out to and 


` converse with others, and share with them his joys 


and heartaches ard perceptions. The appeal to 
unknown minds is as strong an urge with an author 
as the appreciation of known friends and critics. I . 
remember a novelist from my part of the country 
exclaiming, when his book was made into a popular 
film and became a box-office hit, that by that one 
act he had reached more people than he had in all 
his books written over a forty-year period. And let 
us not forget that the film, too, is print. 


.., The relationship between author. and printer is 


one of the most enduring and productive in civilisa- 


` tion. -Kalidasa spoke of Parvati and Parmeshwar 


being united like word and meaning. The printer- 
author union is similar. The act of taking the 
message to a large number of people is an impor- 
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‚ tant contributing factor to the power of print, but 
the determining and crucial element is the quality of 
the message itself and its power to "influence a few 
people deeply and decisively rather than a large 

: number marginally. This is true of books or of 

journals — in fact of all ideas. As Voltaire said, 

“It is with books as with men: a very small number 

play a great part, the rest are lost in the multitude.” 


EZRA POUND once described literature as news 
which stays news. Let us now turn to news as it? is 


, more commonly understood — to the printing of | 


news. and opinions. The newspaper industry, pro- 
fession or institution, call it what you will, owes 
its existence wholly to printing, to the.extent to 
taking its very name, the Press. The influence of 
the Press is personified in the term’ Fourth Estate. 
The journalist Bergen Evans reminds us that the 
expréssion arose in France and was first used by 
Rabelais to denote lawyers. Then Fielding used it 
for the mob. Both were forces circumscribing the 
work of the other three estates of the realm—the 

clergy, nobles and burghers (or commons). 
' Macaulay applied the term Fourth Estate to the 
reporters in the press gallery of the House of Com- 
mons and Carlyle later attributed the origin of ће, 
phrase to Burke 

Newspapers have always sought to influence 
public affairs. Although many call themselves 


journals (or diaries) and gazettes, they are not con-: 


tent merely to record what is going on but want a 
piece of the action. Journalism has been called the 
first rough - -draft of history. This should be taken 
with President Mitterrand’s quip. that “history is 
not made as fast as newspapers." The avowed or 
implicit aim of journalists is not merely to write 
history but to: participate in the making of it, by 
supporting, opposing, publicising, advising. admon- 


ishing, building up or pulling down the major actors. 


on the political scene, ‘and by influencing those who 
‘do the casting, namely the voters. That is why politi- 
cians cultivate them, fear them, revile them, reward 
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them, or persecute them. That i is how the Press is 
a political institution, a major source of power ina 
modern society. 

Hence the uneasy: truces or frequent clashes bet- 
ween Authority and the Press in democratic socie- 
ties, and its rigid control in authoritarian ones. 
Even, in free societies the freedom of the Press is 
accepted by people in power grudgingly and. not 


' with any great enthusiasm. 


Statesmen have used the Press, benefited from it, 
publicly paid allegiance to its freedom, tolerated it, 
even promoted i5 but I don't think any of them 
genuinely loved it. 

Let me offer a passage to you and ask you to 
guess who it is by: “The man who never looks into 
‘a newspaper is better informed than he-who reads 


them, inasmuch as he who knows nothing is nearer . 


the truth than he whose mind is filled with falsehood 
апа errors" Have you identified the author? It is 
Thomas Jefferson, the same Jefferson whose state- 
ment, Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should havea government without newspapers or 
newspapers without government, І should not hesi- 
tate a moment to prefer the latter" is cherished by 
newspapermen The revealing fact is that the 


praise was uttered before.Jefferson had held office · 


and the disapproval fter he became President. 

Not only at the level of heads of state, but even 
lower down, the relationship of politicians on the 
one hand and editors and presslords on, the other is 
an unstable one. Editors and presslords love to 
play politics. Unlike other: king-makers who 
operate behind: the scenes, these revel in publicity. 


' And, being human, many of them expect returns ' 
` for their support, at least a continuation of the 


relationship of mutual dependence. But the nature 
of power is such that that cannot happen, 

Being a civil servant I should forbear from giving 
Indian examples: Jefferson’s words I have already 
cited. In our own days we know what Presidents 
Truman, Johnson and Nixon and Prime Minister 
Wilson thought of the Press. Of all modern British 
Prime Ministers, Lord Attlee is said to have had 
thé most serene attitude to the Press because he did 


‘not read editorials and did not attach importance 
‚ to what was said about him. But .most people in 


power are sensitive to criticism, even if they are 
not very responsive to it. It is this sensitivity that 
in turn gives the Press a good part of its power. 
Itis not with persons in authority alone that 
newspapers deal. Their circulations come from 


people, whose names and faces the editor,may not . 


know; and whose purse the advertiser wants to pick. 
How the Press deals with them is a vast subject. 
Especially now, when newspapers and magazines 
are more frequently prying into the lives of people 
and the goingson in their work-places, io uges 
come to my mind: - 


Rip your brother’s vices open, Strip your own foul Р 


passions bare; 
Down with .reticence, down with rèverence —- 
— forward — naked — let them stare. 
This was written not by any politician but фу а 
poet, Tennyson, who was making a fervent plea for 


decency or for what апе Brandeis called the · 


n ud 


Right to Privacy. The current vogue term for it is 
the Right Not to Communicate. 

Who is the arbiter of what is decent/or not? 
What is scurrilousness? That is not a question con- 
fined to Bihar. Investigative journalism has had 
many notable victories and also raised many impor- 
tant points. In USA, the courts, so long an ally of- 
the Press, because of the constitutional injunction to 
the legislature against making any laws that abridge 


‚ the freedom of the press, have of late been worried 


: But print does not embrace only words. 


that'trial by the Press or even the collection of 
evidence by the Press affects the principle of fair 
trial. Evidently this debate will go on, as notions 
of what i is proper and what is not, keep changing. 


SO FAR I have spoken of print as applied to EN 
As the 
dictionaries rightly point out, to print means “to 
cause (a text, picture, or design) to be reproduced . 
гог. represented on a surface or surfaces through the 
transfer by a machinery of ink, dye, pigment, etc." 
There are further refinements of the word in the 
computer industry, which need not detain us. But 
we might spend a few minutes on the power of 
print as it applies to pictures. After all most master- 
printers earn their title to mastery by the excellence 
of their pictorial printing and the attention they pay 
to design. 

‘Pictures were drawn Jong before words were 
written. Even if not all written languages are picto- 
graphic, scripts were evolved by giving a sign to a 
sound. If the spoken! word has been rever- 
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_ed, the two-dimensional picture or the three-dimen- 


sional idol has evoked awe and been worshipped. 
The witch who stuck pins into dolls and the tribes- 
man who thinks.that if he allows himself to be 


.photographed, death will visit him, acknowledge 


the power of pictures. Along with the Gita ‘or the 
Bible, the printer has printed pictures of Krishna or 
Christ and stimulated new fervours. The advertiser 
knows the power о? the picture and the truth of the 
statement that most often a picture says more than 
a thousand words. The late T.T. Krishnamachari 
sold soap before he took to politics. And he sold 
more soap than his rivals in Madras by the device 
of distributing coloured, prints of Lakshmi and 


-Sarasvati. And later, when he asked for votes, the 


women of the region remembered that it was he 


who had given them the goddesses that hung on - 


their walls and readily gave him their ballot. We 
have just witnessed the political power of images 
associated with divinity. 

The image-making process is in fact “taking over 
more and more of the realm of printing. Metal 
type promises to go out of use, as wooden type 
did earlier. Whatever the technological innovations 
and sophistications, printing will remain as long as 
civilisation exists. For words fnust be conveyed to 
the eye. and words and picture must be given 
comparative permanence and portability. Jt is this 
capacity to act on the mind through the eye beyond 
a given time and place that is the secret of the 
power of print. (Based on speech at 2Ist All-India 


- Printers’ Conference, New Delhi, January 18, 1983). 
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‘WOMEN’S WORLD 





vw Still there 


_ ANJALI DESHPANDE 


I had promised her I would not write ` 


about the profession. My informa- 
tion about it was and still is scrappy 
&nd she had told me in no uncertain 
terms that the press too had sold them. 
In fact it was quite by accident that I 
met her. I didn't even know why I 
had gone to see her. There was no 
Specific purpose, no queries in my 
mind, no particular aspect I was 
interested in. , It is disgusting, but I 
must confess [-had gone there out of 
pure and simple curiosity. 

, On the first day of my last trip to 
Bombay, walking down a street near 
Malabar Hill past nine at night, I had 
-stopped in surprise at the sound of 
real ‘ghunghnus, tablas and a ghazal 
accompanied by the sight of two whirl- 
ing feet in a yellow ghaghara visible 
from the lower panes of a door, where 
the curtain did not reach. Noticing 
my reaction, the friend I was walking 
with told me she was a mujrawali and 
would I like to see a mujra? 

At that time I had dismissed the 
-idea but during the next ten days the 
yellow ghaghra haunted me till I could 
no longer restrain myself. On the day 
before I had to leave the city I told 
him I wished to meet a courtesan in 
her colony at night. That was very 
short notice indeed but my friends 
turned out to be resourceful. 

The place where mujrawalis in 
Bombay live is ironically known as 
Congress House. Turning into thé 
street I suddenly felt а pang of guilt. 
Were they animals in a zoo that I was 
going to ‘see’ them? I would have 
turned back and tried to forget the 
episode, but my friends misunderstood 
my hesitation. *You are safe with us,’ 
they assured me, I could not, let 
them think I did not trust them. 

I distinctly remember the neat nar- 
row streets of Congress House. The 
thaps on tabla and strains of harmo- 
niums and shrill feminine notes ming- 
led into one discordent din. The air 
was loaded with a sickening mixed 
scent of jasmine flowers, perfumes, 
human sweat, roasting kababs and 
liquor. 

' They were too many doors. All 
stood open. It was past nine and the 
place wore a look of warming up. 
‘Look how they sing’ prodded my 
friend. But try asI might I couldn’t 
bring myself to peep into the open 
rooms as though they were show cases. 

By the time we reached the kotha I 


had become normal to a great measure- 


and gathered that I was being taken to 
тесі a devadasi turned courtesan. 
Devadasis taking to mujras is a fairly 
recent phenomenon. A steep flight of 
stairs reminiscent of old buildings, 
dissolved into darkness. With trepi- 
dation I got on the first step and my 
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first impulse was to turn round and 
run away. The stone wall I reached for 
support was cold and dead. The house 
was strangely quiet. ‘Come, come’ a 
drunken voice floated down; a drunk 
was huddled up in a corner of the 
first landing. The second landing was 
cluttered with bottles. , 

The 'kotha' was an open lounge 
surrounded by doors leading into 
average size rooms. The floors were 
carpeted with durrees and bolsters. A 
seven-year-old was painting her mouth 
with rare concentration, a looking 
Blass poised in front of her pretty 
plump face. A boy had been despatched 
to get Asha from I know not where. 
My Bombay film trained mind told me, 
*So few from the outer world would 
come to meet her that she must be 
glad to see me.’ She wasn't. 

Asha walked straight into the room, 
slightly raised her hand in namaskar, 
andsat down by my side, not even 
looking at me. Her fair unblemished 


"skin and regular features gave hera 


semblance of beauty, devoid of charm. 
Perhaps she did switch it on when she 
was being coqueltish. But right then 
her expession was deadpan but for 
anger glimmering in her 
brown eyes. curbed for the sake of 
etiquette. She was obviously hostile. 
Three musicians walked in. Intro- 
ductions were made and an awkward 
silence descended upon the assembly. 
All ofa sudden Asha looked at me. 
‘Ask’ she said, in a mocking tone. My 
conviction that 1 should never have 
gone there as if I was visiting an 
aquarium, again took hold of me. I 


‘told her I had nothing toask. A 


period of silence ensued. ‘Want to 
listen to a ghazal? I will sing for you', 
said Asha. My predicament must have 
been quite obvious for now she soun- 
ded normal. Asha sang mea ghazal, 
which I forget, except for the impres- 
Sion that the words were very sad and 
she sang it seriously. S 

*I learnt to sing and dance for seven 
years’ she told mein respone to my 
appreciation, without any hint of 
pride. *Nowadays girls don't take so 


much pain. They sing filmi songs. And 


nobody demands knowledge ` either’. 

She again fell silent, and aftera 
pause continued, “The Qadradans are 
Betting fewer. People used to come to 
courtesans because they did not want 
only a. body. They liked delicacy and 
etiquette to go with it. They üsed to 
love art. Very few people bother about 


- these things nowadays. Most 'court- 


esans.have become prostitutes.' Nor- 
mally courtesans. do not practice 
prostitution. They become concubines 
and sometimes such partnerships are 
lifelong. - ! 
*The disco is our end. The younger 


generation likes only disco and charas. : 


Some of us have started dancing dis- 


. cos. They get records and put on dim 


coloured lights and dance the disco, 
Majboori hai!.' — she looked pained. 
Those days Asha was alone in the 
ketha. The other two courtesans of the 
same place were out of station with the 
elderly - in-charge, the Deredar. ‘They 
have gone fora Tirth Yatra (pilgrim- 
age) Asha informed us. She didn't 





want to tell me which caste she be- 
longed to or where she came from, 


_ only that she had learnt ‘to sign and 


dance as a child, and for *many years' 
she had been in Bombay. · ^ 

The seven-year-old was Asha's only 
daughter. She had finished doing her 
face and was now busy with her hair. 
About her, Asha said,'She goes to 
School. In the evening she learns to . 
sing and dance'. Will she too become 
a courtesan? ‘I don't know. If she 
wants to join us, she will; otherwise 
not. Itis up to her’ Her matter-of- 
fact voice surprised me. А 

I wanted to talk of something impes- 
sonal and the first thing that came to 
my mind was the textile workers 
strike. She was aware of the strike. ‘It : 
is affecting our business' she said. ' 

“Don’t tell me the workers come 
here? : К 

‘No. You fail to understand me.. 
The workers never come here. They 
can't spend Rs. 250 for a night. It is 
the petty trader who comes here. Now 
he has very little money to spare. Any- ` 
way it is not the workers’ fault; I know 
living is so expensive. Our musicians 
who are married to decent .purdah, 
women are now inducting their daugh- 
ters into the profession. 

‘We аге going from bad to worse. 
All untrained young girls are taking to 
this profession. It is bad. They don't 
charge much and we have to suffer. In 
old times people went to elderly 
courtesans to listen to their songs. 
These days the customers too are not 
so learned. They only want cheap 
thrills and courtesans are becoming 
prostitutes. We have formed a union. 
We have decided that nobody should 
be allowed to become a courtesan 
without training. Perhaps the union 
will also arrange to train young girls.. 
Will you meet them? You can, in the 
day-time.” Д 

І did not have time. Next day I had 
to leave. That was when she said that, 
the press was not really reporting on 
what they did, it was only interested in . 
selling them. I promised her, sincerely, 
that I would not write about her pro- 
fession, except what she had told me. 

After that she rose. She had to start 
getting ready. She pressed meto stay 
and watch her dance, ‘from a place 
away and hidden from the customers, 
I сар arrrange that’. But I could not 
stay. I had sunk low enough in my 
own esteem. She'accompanied me to 
the door. By now the place had come 
alive. Women with flowers woven in 
their long plaits were dancing for pot- : 
bellied men. Drinks were roaming 
around. А policeman was leading 
away a blabbering old man roundly 
abusing someone in an unsteady voice. 

On this thirty-third anniversary of 
our Republic, Asha is still there. She 
will be among a crowd of other women 
like her, watching the Republic Day 
celebrations — perhaps on TV — its 
colour, its variety, its gaiety. After that 
she will point her face for the custo- 
mers, her little daughter will tie on 
the ghungrus and learn to dance — for 
what? 

What does the Republic mean to 
them? @ : : 
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THE RENEWED PLEDGE 


Eu years ago, on January 26, 1950, we solemnly resolved to deiae 

the sovereignty of.the people of India, and promised to secure for all its citizens ` 
social, economic and political justice; liberty of thought, expression, faith and wor- - 
ship; equality of status, fraternity and unity. Some of these cherished goals are . 
yet to be achieved. 


A UTHORITARIANISM, unholy forces of disintegration, communalism and . 
parochialism and other shortcomings, have often impeded our progress, leaving 
a gap between resolution and achievement; i і 


[НЕ time has come to awaken to the light of a new dawn, to take heart for a 
new struggle towards achievement of our ends, realisation of our dreams. 


ET the people of West Bengal take a pledge to rededicate themselves to the T" 

of building a New India, for ensuring social and economic justice to our people. 
. Once again let us resolve to uphold freedom, democracy and the unity of our people, 
and to stand against forces of exploitation, disruption and vested interests: The 
Left Front Government is committed to starid by the people in their struggle to 
achieve their objectives. - | 


26 January, 1983. 


/ 


К GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL | 


‚ 894 (5) ICA W.B. Govt. Advt. Dated 18.83. . 
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MOHIT SEN .: 


T noted Soviet Indologist, Professor R.A. Ulya- 
novsky has been in the news recently. His latest 
article has been misread by some to be an advocacy 
of “lining up behind Indira Gandhi" — a favourite 
device used to both cut off any. discussion and to 
push forward a line that more often than not puts 
the Left on the same side of the barricades’ as the 
Right. As а matter of fact, his article contains a 
detailed analysis and critique not only of the Con- 
gress during the freedom struggle but of the con- 
temporary period of crisis. Even though some may 
disagree about this or that formulation it will repay 
close study ‘and consideration especially in view of 
the results of the recent elections. А 

In any event the writings of Ulyanovsky. cannot 


be brushed aside as those of an individual Soviet . 
who’ has. 


academician. He is an academician, 
written not only, on India but about, Africa and Asia 
for a long period. His writings on Gandhiji from 
the 1960s onwards attracted favourable attention, 
including from leading official CPI quarters testified 
to by the opinions on them by the late. Bhawani Sen 
and also Professor Hiren Mukherjee. It.is also 
widely known that this eminent Soviet ‘Communist 


.expert on ће’ problems of the national-liberation 


revolution, particularly.in Afro-Asia, has long been 
a leading functionary of CPSU. He has worked 


in the Comintern and has been for many years now 


one of the deputy heads of the international depart- 
ment of the Central-Committee of CPSU. 

Among his many contributions has been ‘his 
editing of three volumes, of articles on the policy 
and work in the Cominternin the countries of the 
East. The first was published in English in 1979 
and dealt with the struggle for the Leninist strategy 
and tactics in the national liberation movements. 
The second volume has also come out* and the third 
will be eagerly awaited. d v 

The ideological adversaries of the Communist 
movement make basically three thrusts against the 
Comintern. ‘First, that it was nothing but an instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. Second, that it was 
the enemy of those national liberation movements 
that were not under Communist leadership: and 
hence not subject to its dictation. Third, that it only 
misled and harmed the Communist Parties who had 
to break loose from its tutelage in order to succeed 
or, at any rate, to advance. . | 

Within the Communist movement even today 
there are trends which echo these ideas of its ideo- 
logical adversaries, albeit in a different way. . These 
‘trends also. make three thrusts against the Comin- 
tern. First, they propagate that the history of the 
Comintern illustrates the value of “independent” 

*The Comintern and the East — A Critique. of the Critique. 
Edited by Professor R.A. Ulyanovsky (pp 471, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1981). ' ' s i | 
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Marxist Contribution ` 
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and even *national" Communism. Second, they 
propagate that the Comintern tended to subordinate 
the tasks of social liberation to those of national 
liberation. Third, they propagate that the Comin- 
tern’s guidance generally oscillated between Right 


" opportunism and “Гей”? sectarianism. 


What greatly adds to the importance and worth 
of the volume is the long introductory essay by its 
editor, Professor Ulyanovsky. His theme is. the 
great victory of October 1917, the Comintern’ and 
the social revolution of the twentieth century. He 
takes as his point of departure the celebrated sum- 
ming up by Lenin of the ‘twentieth century as the 
age of ‘ће socialist international revolution against 
imperialism”. А 

: He goes on to state that "Lenin pointed out that 
a socialist revolution must not be seen as a single 
battle on-a single front: socialism versus imperial- 
ism. ‘This revolution,” Lenin wrote, ‘will be an 
entire epoch of intensified class struggles and all 
kinds of socia] uphzavals, a whole series of battles 
on most diverse fronts over all kinds of economic 
and political changes which have.long been overdue 
and which require a fundamental recasting of old 
relationships. These democratic changes, making up 
the notion of social revolution, cannot but comprise 


: a restructuring of ethnic relations as their compo- 
- nent’. To resolve the totality of conflicts arising 


from all the outstanding economic ard political 
issues will méan making а social revolution, Lenin 
indicated". | . 
In the course of elaborating ‚апа applying this 
guiding thesis of Lenin, Ulyanovsky makes a sweep- 
ing survey of many developments that have taken 
place in the last six decades. While doing so he 
states that today "three groups of emergent nations 


.of Asia and Africa stand out: the states that are 


choosing socialist orientation; the states with capi- 
talist trends predominating; and the states where 
progressive forces. and internal reaction are still 
locked in a hard battle for a course to follow.... 
“There are, in consequence, two options before 
the former colonial countries: progressive separation 
from capitalism or association with it....Historical 
experience indicates that the development of capi- 
talism in African and'Asian countries cannot ensure 
fast growth rates; and that it exacerbates class con- · 
tradictions, condemns the mass of people to more 
suffering, and tends to leave them open to neo- 


' colonialist domination by imperialism. 


“While regarding socialist oriented states as the 


.vanguard,of the netional liberation movement, {һе 


Marxist-Leninists never ignore the anti-imperialist 
potential of other ex-colonial and dependent .coun- 
tries. They welcome consistent anti-imperialism, 
stout defence of economic and political indepen- 
dence, the policies of forward-looking change pursu- 
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‚ éd by the ruling classes from positions of patriotism 


and anti-colonialism, and are prepared to support 
the political forces which have not lost these quali- 
ties. Obviously, socialist orientation is the best 
possible expression of the aspirations of the working 
masses of Asia and Africa in modern conditions, 
and it is bound” to be embraced by many more 
nations". 

. Such is the complex and comprehensive conclu- 
sion about the totality of the present-day situation 
inthe zone of national liberation drawn by this 
justly reputed scholar and high Party functionary. 
.' Ulyanovsky goes on to summarise the experience 
of united front work of the Communist movement 
in the East in the last six decades, that is, of work 
of uniting with others and yet promoting the inde- 
pendence of the working class and Communist 
movement. He states that “there are at least four 
possible varieties of the united front in the countries 
of the East today: (1) the national bourgeoisie is 


still'capable of fighting imperialism and feudalism , 


and can, therefore, participate in a united anti- 
imperialist front; (2) revolutionary démocrats and 
Communists (wherever the Communist Parties are 
strong enough) are the principal forces of a united 
front; (3) undivided leadership of the workers, 
peasants and the petty bourgeoisie is exercised by 
the revolutionary democrats; (4) the liberation 
movement is led by Communists who subsequently 
come to power. The latter three varieties are for a 
situation in, which. the national bourgeoisie can no 
longer play a positive part in.a united front, in 
cases when the process of social change has come 
into conflict with its class interests". 
While quite correctly stressing the overwhelmingly 
positive role of the Comintern in the national liber- 


cation revolutionary movement during-its more than: 


twenty-four years of existence, Ulyanovsky does not 
fail to draw attention to some of its errors. . 

He writes: “There is no doubt that the slogan of 
a revolutionary democratic -dictatorship and the 
power of the Soviets, enunciated at the turn of the 


1930s, proved to be premature practically for all the- 


Eastern countries with Communist parties in action; 
neither is there any doubt about the fact that the 
: call for a united anti-imperialist front and an under- 
estimation of the anti-imperialist potentialities of 
the national bourgeoisie following the Sixth Cong- 
ress of the Comintern were a contradiction; nor is 
there any doubt about the fact that the problem of 
a non-capitalist development, raised by Lenin at the 
Second Congress, was never worked out thoroughly 
enough in the Comintern. Moreover, the Comin- 
tern misjudged Gandhism for quite а long time 
showing elements of a sectarian approach to this 
question". А 
The essays or treatises brought together by 
Ulyanovsky are of great educative value, apart from 
their useful polemical aspect. The reader would find 
it rewarding to carefully go through the material 
presented on Iran in the 1920s and the famous 
Gilan uprising; on the Arab Communist movement 
and the fluctuating fortunes of the. Indonesian 
- Communists. Of particular contemporary relevance 
in the battle against Maoism are the two pieces on 
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the Chinese Revolution, especially that by Glunin 
on the Comintern policy for China (1921-27). 

For most Indian readers what, however, . would 


be of most absorbing interest are A.B. Rezinkov's 
(unfortunately now deceased) ` The Comintern’s 


. Oriental.Policy; M.A. Persit? The Origin of the . 


Indian Communist Movement and the Comintern’s 
Oriental Policy (1918-21); and O.U. Martyshin’s. 


Some Problems of the Strategy and Tactics of the. 
Indian National Liberation and Communist Move- - 


ment. All the three authors write.with a depth of 
knowledge and revolutionary fellow-feeling along 
with scientific objectivity. There .are many new 
facts . and nuances but the basic theme can, perhaps, 


be summed up not too unfairly as Lenin's dialecti 


cal approach against M.N. Roy's: mechanical one. 
Rezinkov puts it very well in a heading in his 
monograph *'dialectics of class and anti-imperialist 


' objectives — a clue to understanding the Comintern's 


Oriental Policy”. | 

Persits gives a number of new facts about the 
earliest Communists of our country who went to 
and lived in the Soviet Union for many years. He 
also tells us that the phrase *The' road to London 


апі Paris lay through Peking and Calcutta" was 
not that of Lenin. In'August 1919 Trotsky appeáled 


to the Central Committee of the RCP(B) to orga- 
nise an armed crusade into India so as to hasten 
the revolution in Europe. In that connection Trotsky 
wrote: “The road to Paris and London lies via the 
towns of Afghanistan; the Punjab and Bengal". 
The аны Committee of the RCP(B) rejected his 
appeal. 

Martyshin, who had: contributed an outstanding 
monograph on Gandhi and Gandhism in the earlier 
volume, gives us a critical biography and assessment 
of M.N. Roy -in his present monograph. 

The author says about Roy: “While overplaying 
the degree of maturity of the revolutionary forces in 
the colonial countries, he believed that the Commu- 
nist vanguard muüst place itself in, control of the 
movement right from the outset. Roy dismissed 
the definite community of objectives between the 
bourgeois-democratic and Communist movements 
during the anti-colonial stage and, consequently, 
the need for them to form an alliance. He under- 
estimated the influence of nationalist parties on the 
working masses and did not take into account the 
fact that during that stage most of the workers and 
peasants saw the bourgeois leaders and organisations 
as representatives of a nation rather than the 
exponents of the interests of the bourgeoisié, and 
were, therefore, prepared to follow them. in the 
battle for national independence.... 


“Lenin placed emphasis on the struggle against 
imperialism and on the battle for independence, 
while Roy gave priority to the struggle to achieve 
leadership of the movement." Е 

Mutatis mutandis, how well these words fit some 


‘important and worthy personalities in India today! 


In conclusion, while expressing one’s gratitude 
to the editor, authors and publishers of this volume, 
one would strongly urge that both the volumes should 
be translated into the major Indian languages. E] 
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x Whoever said that. 
Calcutta was a dying city ' 
is both right and wrong. + 


Right, because the situa- 

‘tion was Баа enough.  : 

« Wrong, because dooms- | 

day forecasters did not , 
reckon with the indomie - 

t table spirit of the city. 

; In fact, not only Pompeii 

, but many other cities 

i» ¢ Would have been crushed 
(4 by the weight of the 
N problems. 

* Yet, today, Calcutta has 
not only survived but has 
shown signs of revival. 

: The 10 million people  ; 

' of the metropolis have  ,' 
benefited from projects | 
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anvil. 7 
If “Rome was not built ' 
in a day”, Calcutta’s 4 
renewal cannot happen 
in two days. There are, . 
however, hopeful signs. 


The biggest hope is not 
the Sealdah flyover. 

(completed before time) . 
or the Chowringhee d 
flyover (proposed) or 
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waterworks (commis- -. 
sioned) but the faith of 
the people in the city. ү; 
This faith is the city’s 
biggest asset. Today, 
tomorrow and forever. 
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Assam Problem ( from page 17) 


‘Indian Evidence Act; or something more ‘stringent 
like the 1951 National Register of Citizens, the 
: Electoral Rolls. of 1952.and the Census records of 


. .1951? The comprehensiveness as well as the avail- 


ы: (3) Whether the immigrants who have settled. 


ability. of the entire Register, are now questioned. ' 


down peacefully should be regarded sympathetically 
for grant of citizenship; or citizenship should be 
given only in exceptional cases. xs . 

* (4) Should all.persons found to be immigrants be 
disenfranchised before any elections can ‘be held? 
It is argued that a person who has voted in two 
consecutive elections is entitled to appear on the 
electoral rolls under the electoral laws; and his 
name can be removed only after proving that he is 

- not entitled to be in the electoral rolls. That is, the 
presuniption should be of eligibility unless otherwise 

. proved.. 2. | х 
(5) Persons who have been found {о Бе foreigners, 
disenfranchised and are yet to be given citizenship: 


can they stay on in Assam? It may be possible to . 


-. send back to Bangladesh only very small sections 


i 


of such immigrants. Those who cannot stay on in 


Assam шау have to be dispersed among other States 


and Union Territories. Of even those given citizen- 


‚ Ship, only somè may be able to stay on in Assam. 


and the others may have to be dispersed. 

. (6) Substantial numbers of the persons suspected 
to be: immigrants have-obtained citizenship certifi- 
cates from West Bengal, Tripura and other neigh: 

-bouring States. Сар the certificates given: by West 
Bengal and Tripura be accepted straight away, or 

- they have to be verified? — 
(7) The Immigrants (Expulsion from Assam) Act 
1950 and instructions issued by the Union Govern- 
' ment in 1965 permit refugees from Pakistan to stay. 
onin Assam. This permission to stay does not 
confer citizenship. According to the Assam leaders, 
‘the 1950 Act isnot applicable to refugees. entering 


Assam after the Constitution was promulgated, and. 
What is to be 


“the 1965 instructions are illegal. 
done with persons permitted to stay in Assdm be- 
: cause of the 1950 Act or the 1965 instructions? Can 
they stay on in Assam, with or without citizenship? 
.Should ‘attempts ‘be made to send them to Bangla- 
: desh, notwithstanding the Indira-Mujib Agreement? 
, Or should they be settled in other parts of the 
country? Can any of them, at all, go back to 
- Bangladesh? (In fact there is no certainty that Dhaka 
will take back even the post-1971 entrants.) An- 


:otheraspect of the 1965 instructions is that they: 


"were really meant to cover the minority community 


'(Hindüs) in East Pakistan and the bulk .of the. 


persons who crossed over during 1961-71 are Hindus. 
The number of Muslims who crossed óver during 
the period was much smaller. И as 
(8) What part should humanitarian considera- 
tions play in déciding who; among the 1961-71 
immigrants, can be allowed to stay on in Assam 
and who shall be pushed. back into Bangladesh or 
‘settled in other parts of India? ` a" 
(9) What should be the machinery for detection 
-of foreigners? Should the Government undertake 
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. bodies that did 


the work, or should it be on the basis of complaints 
by other citizens or private bodies? The difficulty - 
here is that the minority population feel that the 
administration is so dominated by Assamese-speak- 
ing people, that a non-Assamese-speaking person 
will be harassed. The agitation leadership says that 
detection of foreigners will be impossible if it is not 
backed ‘by the administrative resources. of the 
Government.’ oe i 

A few other hurdles, less important than the. 
above, relate to stopping a new refugee influx. The 
demand is that there should be barbed-wire fencing 
and boundary wall, patrolling of rivers and a non- 
population zone along the border. Agreement in 
principle has been arrived’ at about these; but the 
reactions in Bangladesh and the expenditure invol- 
ved are to be sorted out. Whether the responsibility ` 
for manning’the border will rest with the Centre 
and the BSF, or the State Government and the State 
police, is another controversy. Constitutional safe- 
guards for protecting the cultural identity of the 
Assamese-speaking people have also been, accepted 
in principle. There is a proposal that the Inner Line 
should be extended to cover Assam. This is objected 
to, as operating more against Indians from other 
parts of the country than against foreigners. . 


‘The agreement in principle-to restrict the question to the 
1961-71 entrants is welcome; but the difficulty in solving. the 
detailed issues is serious. Even with this reduction in the , 
dimensions of tlie dispute; it is.still a national level problem. 
Itisa difficult problem, and the difficulty faced in solving 


.itis not because of any anti-national forces. Whatever has 


been said till now and whatever has been. done till now by 
the agitation leaders and their followers, have shown that 
the Assamese-speaking people are not being secessionists and 
they are not being anti-national. The agitation may have 


' harmed overall national interests by keeping the strategically 


Vital North-eastern Region disturbed or holding up supplies 
of oil for some time or making it impossible to hold elections. 
But are they not, all, by-products of the agitation for sub- 
jectives which are themselves valid? Й | 

Equally importatit, the support the agitation enjoys should 
not be under-estimated. Till early summer of 1980, the . 
agitation had received substantial support from Muslims 
and tribals in Assam and its only consistent opponents have 
been the Bengali-speaking Hindus. The majority of the 
Assamese-speaking people have been supporting the agita- 
tion, and many who have not are acquiescing in it. Whatever 


, success thé various bandhs and agitational activities achieved 
' suggests that sectioris of the State Government employees 
. also side with the agitation ' (though co-operation between 
: the employees and the agitators has been declining). 


` Ido not want to give the impression that the agitation 
leadership is a single smoothly running machine. There are 
two distinct groups among them: the young students and the 
not-so-young leaders of regional political parties." The 
student population has shown its capacity for organisa- 
tion and sustained action during the earlier movements 
much shorter in duration than the present one. One can also 
see some degree of titedness among the students (whether it 
is a temporary phenomenon or otherwise) and differences of 
opinion about strategy as wellas tactics. They have also 
voiced reservations about the political groups supporting 
them. The regional parties, now with the agitation, are 
not have much ofasay in Assamese life 
prior to 1979. Their hélp to the All-Assam ‘Students’ Union 
has been valuable. But whether these parties can last by 
themselves, iš open to question. 

‘Another complicating factor is that while the problem has 
national dimensions, knowledge of what is happening in 
Assam is by no means adequate. Newspaper coverage has 
béen unsatisfactory in quality and perhaps in quality also. 
When the Ganga Sangram Parishad announces a , programme 
to cover the whole State, what appearsin the press is an 
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account of happenings in Gauhati alone. One is then faced 


with a Government communique saying that the programme. 


was a failure and an AASU press note. saying it was a great 
success. When there is a black-out, papers carry headlines 
saying that the whole of Assam has been plunged into -dark- 


ness; only a careful reading discloses that, in fact, there is no . 


hard news about any place except the Capital. In reports for 
any of the several hundreds of days the agitation has run, 
one scarcely comes across information on- what happened in 
Cachar, Karbi, Anglong and North Cachar districts. In fact, 
if one is to depend on newspapers only, it would be difficult 
.to find out even what is the number of voters according to 
the draft electoral rolls, or which of the MLAs in the last 
Assembly crossed over to what party and when. 

The forthcoming elections on February 14, 18 and 20 have 
to be studied in the background of the detalied issues that 
the Government and the agitation leadership have to solve 
and in the background of inadequate news converage. As for 
the electoral rolls, it is unfortunate that the 1979 Finallist 
could not be revised to include persons coming of age during 
the last three and a half years. AASU-AGSP has been 
opposing electoral preparations and the foreigners question 
is still unsettled. It is doubtful if, prior to January 5, 1983, 
the Government could have unilaterally adopted some 
formula and revised the rolls, without serious repercussions. 

The elections themselves are only a wayside-stop on the 
long journey towards a settlement of Assam’s problems. The 
poll has-also to be seen in the context of the position the 
Government found itself in. At the beginning of 1983,a 
Constitutional amendment did not seem to be to the liking 
of the Opposition parties. At the same time, if elections are 
not held, the Government can be legally charged with 
failure to 'fulfil one of its major obligations under tbe Cons- 
titution. But elections were goingto be opposed by the 
agitation leadership, as long as the foreigners’ names were 
not removed from the rolls and there was no agreement on 
who were foreigners. То top itall, the time available was 
only ten weeks. In this dilemma, the Government opted to 
avoid being guilty ‘of violating the Constitution. ` 
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For another month, it will not be possible to say how 
successful the attempt to hold the elections will-be. The 
nation inherited some responsibility for the people ceasing to 
be Indians after the partition of the country. But, the diffi- 
culty posed by the presence of large numbers of foreigners 
in Assam is not going to be solved by the elections. Common- 
sense indicates that it would be wrong to think that the 


Government views the elections as.a solution. , Who areto ;- 


be judged foreigners? Who can be given citizenship, and Р 


what із to be done with those found to be foreigners and 
those given citizenship? These are all puzzles that will be 
with us after February 20, 1983, also. The elections will of 
course affect the shape of the negotiations that will follow. 
The attitude of the various parties to the dispute and the 
support their viewpoints enjoy in Assam and in the rest 
of the country are bound to be affected. Having opposed 
the elections (and failed or succeeded wholly or partially in 
stopping the elections), the All-Assam Students’ Union. and 
the .All-Assam Gana Sangram Parishad will be different 
bodies from what they have been earlier. Changes in the 
agitation leadership too can affect the unity of the movement 
and the ability the leadership has shown in keeping united 
„the various factions ranging from the extremists to the most 

moderate. Having organised the elections and held them 
(with whatever degree of success), there is going to be a re- 
appraisal of policies by the Government also. Such a reap- 
praisal will cover the essence as well as details. Next, there 
may or may not be a stable Ministry after the elections. But 
there will be some’ Ministry and that elected Government 
will have its own views on how to deal with people from 
across the border. 

One can only hope that the overall interests of the country 
wil! be the paramount consideration for all those who will be 
concerned with the subject. The problem can certainly be 
solved if there is a national consensus and the country asa 
whole decides what to do. A problem, however serious, can 
never be so difficult that the country as a whole cannot solve 
it. (The article is based on the author's forthcoming book, 
Assam: The Difficult Years). 
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А STIMULATING SEMINAR 


Time and Creativity 


N 5 


India is no small country which cán 
veer this way or that. The only two 
courses open to India's destiny are 
greatness ог. downfall. There can be 
no middliüg status for us. It is obvious 
that we canuot tolerate the latter. 
` Therefore the only course open to us 
isto hold our heads high and march 
forward in unity and cooperation... 
Anything that comes in the way of 
* this will have to be removed because 
we cannot allow petty .things to stand 
in the way of. India’s destiny.. Тһе 
real strength of India lies in her 
people, in-you and you and the 
millions who live in India. It is you 
who must realise what India’s destiny 
is. — Jawaharlal Nehru. ` 
5 it not a fact that while Picasso said 
that ‘art, like the fire of Prometheus, 
is something to be stolen, to be used 
against the established order’, yet 
Guernica can neyer aspire to the role of 
Das Capital? Why do people go after 
cultural forms, in however debased a 
form, belonging to production rela- 
tions of a bygone, epoch, which is being 
,replaced gradually by more progressive 
modes of production of the rational 
and scientific age? Contrary to all 


propaganda, is not advaita the least ` 


escapist and deluded of all visions of 


. reality because living advaita involves 


the continuous overcoming of the 
„hardest of all obstacles, illusion? —' 
These were some of the esoteric ques- 
tions thrown up for discussion at а, 
stimulating intellectual ping-pong 
entitled “Time and Creativity? beld 
recently , at Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal, 
under the aegis of the Madhya Pradesh 
Kala Parishad. 

In his paper entitled ‘Form, Lån- 
guage and  Time-— Some Stray 
‘Thoughts’, which was full of cryptic, 
thought - provoking ` aphorisms, J. 
Swaminathan sought to ‘delineate 
Man’s relationship to painting. as the 
“expression of the self rooted in the 
Self", Man as an aspect of Reality, 
not as in relation to his consciousness. 
His thesis was that the movement from 
painting to hieroglyphic or pictorial 
depiction is a movement towards 
symbolism and representation and 
hence the anti-thesis of painting. He 
substantiates this by the fact that while 
in language as a means of communica- 


tion, the visual face of the vehicle is | 


obliterated, in "painting ће visual 
formulation itself is the message." 
Swaminathan went on to make the, 
point that the language of painting is 
symbiotic, ' *both. the symbol and its 
stated meaning" , capable of a hundred 
interpretations and hence one of quali- 
tative cognition and not one of analyti- 
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cal apprehension. ‘‘Face to face with 
a painting the questioning and the 
analytical mind is suspended as it 
were, and I am in rapport with some- 
thing that defies definition.” 

This isan analysis which could be 
applied to the greatness of art in any 
form, painting, sculpture or music. 
It is this quality which transcends all 
boundaries and acquires for the end- 
product a universal appeal. 

" About the relationship between time 
and creativity, Swaminathan’s thesis 
was that art is not born but ‘revealed 
and hence the struggle of ihe artist is 
not to create but a struggle against 
knowledge and time, to reveal form. 
While societal existence is motivated 
by the urge for the preservation of the 
species, ‘‘the creative faculty acts with- 
out consciousness or even the notion 
of death." Developing this theme, 
Swaminathan went on to say that the 
human species is not, the be-all and 
end-al! of existence, for Man, after all, 
is only one more aspect of reality. It 
is in the context of belief dn the 
immortality of the soul and its link 


with the. Paramatma that creativity - 


acquires significance. 

Presenting the catégories of time Т 
creativity from the ‘sociological angle 
as social constructs which differ from 
society to society, Professor Indra 
Deva argued that since human experi- 
ence and action occur in time, every 


‘human society tends to develop certain 


ways of perceiving and organising time 
consistent with its cultural and struc- 
tural pattern. While the modern 
Western concept of creativity is imbued 
with an exaggerated sense of indivi- 
dualism, in'a traditional concept as in 
Indian culture, very little importance 


.is attached to the individual in the 


process ofcreation. Indra Deva attri- 
butes the continuity in tradition to the 
difference between astronomical time 
and socio-cultural time and -believes 
that the latter is more relevant to 
creativity. 

[The theme ‘Art and Ideology’ was 
introduced by /Ramachandra Gandhi 


.who argued that it is the nature and 


function of art to assist in the compre- 
hension of advaita, without which “all 
our good intentions, moral and -reli- 
gious and: ideological, are doomed to 
frustration. - I take айуайа to be the 
radical thesis that all things and beings 
are identical not only with themselves 
but also with one another at their 
deepest level of reality, a thesis which 
assimilates and at the same^fime 
transcends the limited truth of the so- 
called law of identity that everything 
is what it is and not another thing: 
Not the identity merely of indiscer- 


` 


nibles, but also the identity of discer- 
nibles in depth, in reality as opposed 
to appearance, is the. thesis of advaita.” 

However, discussion on this theme 
proved a non-starter. Swaminathan's . 
argument was that the answer sought 
by the West to the ego-centric alienat- 
ed man in society in. socialism and/ 
communism is a harking back to collec- 
tivism. “But once the umbilical cord is 
cut, to force Man back to collectivism 
is positively: demoniac. The . entire 
phenomenon of evolution leading to 
Man as an entity who can comprehend 
is the process of the individual self 
‘rising above the collective in his com- 
prehension.” 

In any case, true art, that which is, 
not merely imitative or interpretative, 


is so exquisite and subliminal an ех- . 


pression of the individual’s intuition of 
personal excellence, that it is futile to 
attribute to it the narrow confines of 
ар ideology as it is understood today. 
Though the: presentations and dis- 
cussions ranged over a broad spectrum 
of ideas and arguments, the central 
focus of the seminar revolved around 
the present-day cultural situation in 
India. In a presentation on ‘Culture 
and Destiny’, U.R. Anantamurti raised 
the issue of the aridity, and rootless-,. 
ness of India’s cultural mainstream, 
and abhorred the traits in our culture 


` which see no use for. critical discrimi- 


nation. He cited examples of the mind- - 


‘lessness of religious cults like the 


Ayyappa cult orthe veneration of Sai 
Baba or Raghavendra Swamy, and" ће 
crazy popularity commanded by exhi- 
bitionist matinee idols. Anantamurti 


noted: “I see vaguely that the Brahma- ` 


nic speculative energy is spent out, or 
- it bas taken to modes of thinking of 
the West in its urge to dominate, 


whereas the religious urge of the com- - 


mon -people gets expressed in pas- 
: sionate but vulgar forms.” 
Anantamurti also argued that while 
these manifestations may be an un- 
conscious -resistance to the short- 
comings of the Western-educated 
liberalism of the Indian elite, they are 
not wholly indigenous but related 


‹ partly to what is most debilitating in 
' the popular culture of the West too. 


While Dr. Roy Burman’s theory was , 


‘that the revivalist trends were. symp- ^ 
' tams of disintegration 


of Indian | 
culture; Indra Deva diagnosed its ` 
cause as the encapsulation of change 
which has occurred-in-the recent past. 
Indra Deva argued the mecessity of 
combining the virtues of folk-culture 
with the processes of modernisation to’ 
emerge as a new civilisation. Confusion,’ 
regarding the definition of culture was 
very evident in their arguments. Ў 
More relevant was Ramachandra 
Gandhi’s , thesis that culture, 
nature, abbors a vacuum. He spoke 
about the evils of the decline of cons- 
ciousness, conscience and imagination: 
(creativity) which would inevitably lead" 
to the rising of frenzy or .tamas, dark-' 
ness, self-righteousness and to the 
decline -of empathy  respectively.-' 
Amorality, he felt. is worse than self- 
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like 


` 


irgtheousness, and mindlessness infini- 
tely worse than frenzy. “‘If the rightful 
occupant is not enthroned; if we do 
not give ourselves back Sri Rama, the 
impostors wil! mcv in.’ 

A multi-disciplinary seminar of this 
kind, long overdue, is a very fruitful 
exercise. Тһе interaction of some very 
lively minds in the country threw up a 
wealth of informatian aud ideas. How- 
ever; while the element of personal 
convictions and the weight of scholar- 
ship were ‘predisposing factors in the 
discussions on strictly esoteric subjects 

‘like ‘Time and Creativity’ or ‘Art and. 
Ideology’, it has to be pointed out that 
when the Indian intellectual sets him- 


self apart from or even above the , 


mainstream, he cannot hope to come, 

up with the’ right answers. When, 
_Anantamurti asks if the debasement of 

Indian culture is inevitable because 

“the best.of us have ceased to interact 
WE people of the country”, ' the 
right to assume such, superiority has to, 
be questioned. 

: The point that was not made af all 
‘at the seminar was. the · tenacity, of 
Indian culture (the distinction between 
folk and elitist cultures is irrelevant in , 
the Indian context) which has endured. 
through millennia, rising to Himalayan 
heights of grandeur and creativity, „Ог 


lying quiescent when the motivating ' 


forces were not strong enough. This in 
‘tim. is directly attributable to the 
character of the Indian people who are 
lazy, yes, slow to change, perhaps, yet 
withal! imbued with an innate, deep 
wisdom without which all the know- ` 
ledge іп the world is likely to prove 
useless tinsel. It is this unbeatable . 
combination which has sustained the 
` enduring of a single, cohesive culture 
over a vast, loósely-knit sub-continent ~ 
against the heaviest odds; It. is again 
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this cultural ethos which responded to 
the humanistic call of Gandhiji. Тһе 
mindlessness which gripped Hitler’s 
Germany or Fascist Italy, for instance, 
is unthinkable in the Ipdian con- 
‘text. 

Today we dia people are undeniably 
in the throes ofacrisis. Yet it is not 


‚ So much a crisis of ideatity as a crisis 


generated by the attempt to go against 
the basic bio-rhythm of the country, as 
it were. The-main spring of.Indian 
‘culture, which.can be loosely defined 
to include her -philosophy, : dharma, 
religious beliefs, has been the emphasis 
‘on right action. From the Buddha to 


Gandhi India's cultural history is а · 


re-affirmation of this belief. As against 
this, the ethos of a greedy, acquistive 
materialist society which is replacing 
the earlier norms, exerts almost un- 
bearable pressure to do the wrong 
thing. In thé process of creating an 
artificial want and then spurring 
human beings to action, the whole. 
then being spuriously termed progress, 
there isa total debasement of moral 
, values, the most vital among them the 


hopelessness and frustration which in 
turn are expressed in the search for! 
optates to dull all sensibility till a^ way 
out can be found. 

That a way out will be found is not 
unfounded optimism or-blind faith but 
a logical surmise. It is not that it will 
be possible to put the clock back, for 
that is neither feasible nor desirable. 
But we are fortunate to be at the cross- 


' roads when the once-dominant Western 


-civilisation is now a. tired and spent 


force, standing baffled by the potential 


fh 


it has acquired to. commit the most ' 


heinous crime against humanity, 
namely its total annihilation. In India, 
on the other hand, thirty-five years 


' after freedom, there is growing цр а 


вепегайоп imbued:with an uninhibited 
‘self-confidence, free of the taint of 
colonialism, ready to make a discrimi- 
nating choice and to select the „best 


that modern’ scientific knowledge has 


“need for right action, which militates: ` 


against our ethos. Й ] 
Again, the modern: centralised 

bureaucratic welfare state pervades -all 

spheres of life so completely that the 


room for individual manoeuvrability . 


or freedom of choice has become 


, extremely limited. While under earlier 


governmental systems, corruption at 
.the top left the mass of the people 
‘untouched, today it has become a 
"merciless reality that each individual 
in society has to contend with. Hence 
the'crisis stems from the fact that as, 
less and less: people are able to rise 
above the all;pervasive corrupting 
influences andthe corrosion of moral 
үсе: there is a mounting Sense of 


i 


to offer and align it to the greatest оѓ’ 
our spiritual and philosophical herit- 
age. 

As Anantamurti pointed out, it is 
within our living memory that we had 
a wandering karmayogi in Ghandhiji, 
the sitting jnanayogi in, Ramana and 
the ecstatically . ‘singing and dancing 
bhaktiyogi in Ramakrishna. He how- 
ever forgot to mention the modern 
Arjuna, Jawaharlal Nehru, who was a 
true synthesis of al) that is best in the 
Western liberal tradition and the rich 
and deeply sensitive Indian heritage 
and who, by the process of introspec- 
tion and serotonina. as well as 
unceasing aay was able to show 
the people of India where her. destiny 
lay, Is it too much to hope .that the 
new generation will, with its eyes furn- 


: ed inward, seek to fulfil that destiny 


and, perhaps, in the process provide 
some answers to the World too? . > 
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: One’ the j joyous anniversary of the Republic, “Haryana renews its . pledge. to’ move with renewed 
. vigour to achieve economic growth with social justice. ' The past three years have witnessed the 
launching of many Development Schemes aimed at economic prosperity and providing a better life 
for the citizens, especially the weaker sections. The Prime: Minister’s 20- Point Programme has given 
a sharper focus to our development efforts. І И 
The following achievements of, this dynamic State have кон about. commendable economic and 
social transformation:—. ' ane . 
* High yielding varieties аге now being grown on more than 60 per cent of the cultivated area. 
' Agricultural production has been тей from mere 26 lakh tonnes in 1966 to 61 lakh tonnes in 
1982. К 
* Area under irrigation has ега from 13.25 lakh hectares to a9. 13 lakh hectares. It will 
. , increase further with the completion of SYL canal in Punjab. , 
~* About 1500 cusecs of seepege losses of water have been saved by extensive lining of canals. 'and 
channels. | 
* :38,500 small scal gna rural industrial units ‘give employment to jobless persons.. Exports 
i have gone up from Rs. 4.55 crore in 1966 to 150 crore, within just 16 years. .. 
Almost the entire surplus land has been distributed. to 40,000 eligible péople, mostly Harijans. . . 
After having provided electricity to all villages, Haryana is the first State to electrify all 
. Harijan Coloniés. 37,000 domestic conriections have béen given to Harijan homes in villages. 
* Free house-sites have been allotted. to 2,28,000 persons mostly from Scheduled Castes and 
.{ Backward Classes. Ап Accelerated house building programme has also been ponemos 


* Drinking water schemes are functioning in over 2,100 villages. y ~ А 
* Tree plantation in the State has-witnessed a manifold increase’ in the last-three years. . 
* 


: Special programmes for health care have taken шене facilities almost at the doorstep of the 
villagers. 3 E: * А 


_ For the speedy translation of the dreams of the founding fathers of our 
constitution the people must unite and put their best foot forward. It is 
by the sweat of our toil that we can, “Get more out of every plough,’ 
out of every spindle and machine, out of every technologist and workér, 
out of every rupee spent". On this sacred day, letus rededicate ourselves 
.to.work unitedly for a happier and more prosperous life.. 


A 20 EE Й . Bhajan Lal 
5 T Chief Minister, Haryana 


Director of Public ‘Relations, Haryana ` 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK lE 


ELHI .being.a Union Territory. is a 


mini-State having only a Metropolitan . 
Council, . not a full-fledged legislature. .' 


К However, the last week's poll. both for the 


Metropolitan Council and the. Municipal: 


Corporation of Delhi assumed national 


significance because of a conjunction of: 


' circumstances. ; 
For decades, Delhi: was claimed by RSS 
and its political front. (Jana Sangh in the 


past, and now BJP) as their stronghold, | 


and so they were expected to be a formid- 


able, if not unbeatable, challenge to the. 


Congress-I. After its electoral. debacle in 
. Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka exactly a 
month before the Delhi poll, the odds 
were natural against the Congress-I. 
With the Nonaligned . Summit scheduled 
` to be held just a month hence, the question 
^ of who would control the administration 
of the Capital gained added importance. 
The cofivincing Congress-I victory in 
the Metropolitan Council (gaining 34 seats 
in a house.of 56) and also in the Municipal 
Corporation (winning 57 seats in a house 
of 100) has falsified some of the-hasty 
forecasts by over-rated commentators who 
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-fluctuating fortunes. 


Delhi . 


had almost taken for granted that Indira 


Gandhi was not only down in the South 
but would soon be out, in the North as 
well. The beginning of the end for the 
Indira Congress Raj was seen in -the rise 


‘of NTR in Andhra and the installation of 


the Janata in Karnataka. It was .sweep- 
ingly predicted that after Hyderabad and 


. Bangalore would come her defeat in Delhi 


to be followed. by her downfall in the 
States of the Gangetic belt as prelude to 
her final ouster from power. | 

Politics, however is a'complex adventure | 
rarely providing a clear black-and-white. 
scenario, and this is much more so in this 
country where the instability of parties, 
virtually becoming chronic in the last five 
years, has been leading to their highly 
For one thing, the 
Delhi poll results have -proved that the 
Indira Congress is not—at least, not yet 
— ор its way out of power. 

But the Delhi victory is no passport to 
victory in: the States of the North where 
group politics within the Congress-I has. 
become unprecedentedly sordid. The set- 
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weeks spurred the dissidents in different 


States to almost putting on the mantle. of ` 
.rebels, particularly in Rajasthan and 


Madhya Pradesh. But now with the 
_restoration: of Indira. Gandhi's personal 
‚ prestige, she would Бе`іп a position to 

assert.her authority over her flocks'spraw- 
‘Jed all over the country. In Maharashtra, 

Babasalieb Bhosale had to go,: but in the 

choice of a new Chief Minister, Indira. 

Gandhi's options were limited: she had to 

choose. between the Sugar bloc and the 

: Antulay bloc, there being hardly any non- 
. aligned of consequence. To tilt towards 
Antulay would have cost the Congress-L 


dearly all over the country. Hence the-— 


new. arrangement by which the Sugar 


lobby could have its man, Vasantdada - 


Patil as Chief Minister on the condition. 


of his having had to take.as .Deputy Chief. 
Minister, Ramrao Adik, who belongs to ' 


neither of the two blocs but was brought 
into Congress-I' politics as the late Rajni 
Patel’s man. : 
If the case of Maharashtra was long 
overdue for. settlement, other States 
demand: immediate. , attention. ' There is 
persistent offensive against , both Shiv 
Chandra Mathur in Rajasthan and Arjun 
` Singh in Madhya Pradesh. In both: cases, 
the impression here is that Indira Gandhi 
would not like them to’ be pushed out 
since they both have the reputation -of not 
being personally corrupt — rather a rare 
commodity nowadays in Indian politics. 
However, ways and mean are being 
explored to strerigthen their position inside 
their respective legislature parties. The 
positions of Orissa and Gujarat Chief 
Ministers however are uncertain, though 
these are not of over-riding significance. in 
the totality of the Congress-I standing in 
the country. TC Ts | 
_In this respect, the cynosure of all eyes 
today is inevitably Jagannath Misra. If 
the Congress-I all over the country has to 
get back its prestige, Indira Gandhi. can 
hardly afford. to let him continue as the 
Chief Minister of Bihar. Ifthe Congress-I 
in the public eye has to appear — even to 
appear — as being serious about curbing 
corruption, not to speak of weeding it out; 


if the Congress-I is anxious to persuade. 


the public to believe that Bihar will no 
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party level. 


longer have to suffer massive maladminis- 
„tration; and, in the final analysis, if Indira 
Gandhi is determined ‘about - retaining 
Bihar for the Congress-I at the next poll 
— and there is every reason to believe that , 
she is — then there could be no two opin- ^ 
ions about the need to remove Jagannath | 
Misra immediately from Chief Minister- 
ship. What seems to be delaying this 
surgical operation. is the question of finding 
a successor to him in office —aperson.who . 
can overpower: the entrenched factions 
апа has the public image of being clean 
and competent — not a Bhosale, at least. 
Next few.weeks are likely to witness the ` 
Congress-I leadership engaged in this 
exercise. Zt 
The appointment of Kamlapati Tripathi 
as the Working President of the Congress-I 
is meant to relieve Indira Gandhi of the 
burden of day-to-day chores of the party 
— a job which. was being largely mono- 
polised so long by persons, in her proxi- 
mity who have no /ocus ,standi in the party 
set-up. In a sense, Rajiv Gandhi's induc- 
tion as a General Secretary is supposed to 
be for him to function through the party 


‘channel and not through the parallel 


centre manned by Arun Nebru and Co. 


. This does not . however mean that һе 


would not be promoted, but Һе might 
hope to be spared of the charge of wield- - 
ing extra-constitutional authority at the 
At.. the administrative level, Indira 
Gandhi has issued a number of directives 
— large-scale transfer of officers, dropping 
of some notoriously corrupt ones; 'enforc- 
ing of discipline; curb in foreign tours; 
economising on foreign-exchange spend- 
ing; cutting down ostentation,on the part 
of Ministers et cetera. These are meant to 
tighten up the administrative machinery 
and make the public feel that something is 
being done to remove the impression of 
a Government being in the;grip^of: utter: 
drift. . аА еа 
Even before the Delhi poll results came, , 
there were perceptible signs’ of -serious 
groping within the Indira Establishment as: ` 


. to how to retrieve the lost ground‘in, terms , 


of its popular standing. Тһе. пееа for. 
revamping the Cabinet was felt by her, but. ` 
there was reticence about . going for .a 


dramatic reshuffle: rather a sedis 
- approach to gauge the reaction within the 
party was preferred. With the collection of 
the resignation of all the Ministers, Sitaram 
Kesari came to know somehow that his 
. j, days were over, so he jumped with -a fan- 
fare: in fact, nobody had asked him to 
. (serve the party. Nor, for that matter, C.M. 

Stephen who had to ‘leave the Cabinet, was 
allowed to be one of the party General 
Secretaries as a ‘consolation prize. Kedar 


. Pandey might be calculating on getting . 


Jagannath Misra’s berth in Bihar; but ‘it is 
. as yet doubtful һе would get it. CPN 


Singh (who like Sitaram Kesari was опе · 


of Sanjay's gifts to the Union Cabinet) 
was unceremoniously removed. АР. 
Sharma is due to be axed, the delay is due 
to his being hospitalised: he is reportedly 
. begging to be made a Governor. Vasant 
^ Sathe's name also is on the departure list. 
Among the arrivals, some at least have 
a clean image — Viswanath Pratap Singh, 
Ram Niwas Mirdha, Chandrasekhar 
Singh, Harinath Misra and Vitthal Gadgil. 
Vijaybhaskar Reddy is bit of a dark horse 
at the Centre. Other names, some impor- 
_tant ones, are -being mentioned; perhaps 
they will come in the next batch. 

As part of the same exercise, rather as 


its high point, is the decision to set up a. 


high-level economists’ panel to advise the, : 
Government on а development strategy 
that can combine growth with social jus- 
tice.. While the names on the panel are yet 
to be announced when these lines are 
being Written, it is obvious that the “‘liber- 
alisation” school which held the fort in the 
last three years, has been found out to be 
phoney. All the tall talks about lifting the 


economy by relaxing control on foreign 


investments, on import liberalisation, by 
massive foreign aid, have turned out to be 
bogus. 
this economists’ panel implies the recogni- 
tion, though belated, about the need to 
pull back from the suicidal Policy of lavish 
- liberalisation. - 

These piecemeal e E E of 
Indira Gandhi's anxiety to stop the prevail- 
ing drift on the plane of policy as wéll às 
at he level of administration — however 
can hardly take her for out of. the woods: 
To win back mass popularity, much. more - 
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In a sense, the decision to have . 


РА 


has to be done to raise’ ‘the s socio-economic 


condition of the under-privileged. The 


Harijans have by and large stood by her 
party even in Andhra Pradesh, but their 
support can be consolidated not by only 
passing legislation or by popularising the 
Twenty-Point Programme. 

The political instrument for the imple- 
mentation of socio-economic. reforms is 
\not forged by redecorating the AICC 
office by installing new faces, young and 
old: where is the promise of building a . 
grassroots organisation? Corruption is not 
fought; in the eyes of the public, by re- 
moving a dozen or so officers, however 
much they may deserve to be punished: 
how is corruption at the political level 
going to be curbed? Has not the Congress-I 
leadership a part to play in it — the 
principal part, in fact? Policy distortions 
need to be corrected, but how are these 
policies going to be ‘implemented? The 
power and the pull of the vested interests 
can never be minimised: and it is the 
realisation of the urgency of an intrepid 
struggle against the vested interests that 
alone can help her to rally forward- 
looking forces. 

No doubt, the debacle of BJP in Delhi 
chas been a wholesome development. in 
Indian politics. Its dreams of capturing 
Madhya Pradesh may now disappear. 
Within the party, civil war between 
Vajpayee and RSS promises to break out 
in the open. Not a very unpromising deve- 
lopment for .Indian democracy. For 
Indira Gandhi too, this may scotch the 
whisper campaign of those in her camp 
who, were pressing her to lean towards 
‘Hindu orthodoxy since BJP seemed to run 
away with Hindu votes. It is not without 
-significance that she has visited Meerut 
and Baroda soon after the Delhi: poll 
results.. For national integration, it is 
necessary for the Prime Minister to un- 
waveringly uphold secularism. 

“ While the country urgently needs а shift towards 
the Left, what is the position of the Left itself? 
After the smashing blow suffered by the Communists 
.in their classical bastion of Andhra Pradesh, their 
‘showing in Delhi has been miserable. It is time for 
them to undertake stern self-introspection if they 
want to-be saved from politicai irrelevance. There 
is no time to lose, . 
February 9 ud N.C. 
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Assam 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN |. 


w profound anxiety all India’ 


is watching the situation in 
Assam which is to go to polls 
next week (February 14, 17 and 
20) to elect the 126-member State 
Assembly as well as members of 
the Lok Sabba where the State 
has remained unrepresented for 
more than three years. The two 
organisations spearheading the 

agitation on the ‘‘foreigners’’ 

issue' — the All Assam Student's 
Union and: the Gana Sanghram 
Parishad — are engaged 
desperate attempt to prevent.free 
and peaceful elections. Violence 
and intimidation let loose in 
many parts of the State — which 


i$ delicately located — are. meant . 
to, obstruct. ‘voter turn out and : 


even campaigning by .contestants 
and their supporters. What is 


causing widespread, concern 'is. 


“not the question of who will 
-win or lose, but the fact that the 
democratic process itself is under 
attack. 


It is difficult to see‘how, given . 
the way the tripartite and bipar- . 
tite negotiations оп the **foreig- - 


ners” issue were being system- 
atically stalled, the Centre could 
have avoided “holding the elec- 
tions as mandated by the Cons- 
titution. Indeed, it is not clear at 
all why elections should be evad- 
ed, particularly when it is known 


‘that both in Cacher and plain , 


“tribes area, there is full support 
for the elections to be held. 

It is strange:to find the Janata 
Party and the BJP trying to 
queer the pitch by campaigning 
for postponement of the elections 
at this stage. When the Centre 
thought in terms of amending the 
Constitution to enable the exten- 


sion of President's rule in Assam, ` 


these parties would not agree. 
But when, finding that there is no 


alternative to obeying the Cons- i 


titutional.imperative and holding 
the elections, the -Centre advised 
the Election Commission to 


initiate the process, these parties ў 
"amazing 


have performed an 


4 


іп a’ 


_ somersault, At least.the . Janata 
' Party, whose Ravindra Varma 
produced formula. after formula 
during the tripartite negotiations 


Without any result whatsoever, ` 


should, have preferred the demo- 
cratic ` process and offered its 


| cooperation; it is doing the exact - 
E opposite. The BJP’s stance is no 


surprise since with its RSS. бабе 
and communal. complexion it 
would naturally want to like to 
communalise the entire issue in 


order to secure a firm foothold . 
for itself in the State. : : 


The.problem of immigrants is 
not.new.to Assam, nor is it 
peculiar to that State. ‘True, in 
the case of Assam there has been 
a feeling. among the Assamese- 


‘speaking people that the presence 


of “outsiders” poses a threat’ to 
their ‘own economic future and 
perhaps even, to their culture. 
But this feeling is ‘decades old; 


‘the current agitation is less than 


four years old. It cannot be said 
that no'serious effort was made 
to solve the problem. “At, least 
in ‘the case of refugee ‘influx 
the - Indira-Mujib understanding 


was indicative of: commitment ' 
`, to solve the problem step by step. 
As for the others, it is unfair to. 


describe every non-Assamese 


‘Indian family that has made. 
Assam its home as alien. To ask ` 


that all "foreigners" shoüld be 


- thrown out; without first ' cléarly 


defining: “foreigners” and then 
identifying them, is. to ‘ask for 
the impossible. 

/ The magnitude of the problem 
is well known, as is its humani- 
tarian "aspect. True, 


be said ‘that the Centre, 


whether under the Congress ог. 
the Janata, did not handle the . 


problem with adequate states- 
manship. But then, it can be 


‘said with more justification that 


the Assam agitators ‘have not 


- shown adequate concern for the. 
future of the State, not to: speak . 


of.the future of the country. 


. They should have realised that ` 


external agencies have long been 
at work ‘in the | North-eastern 
Region to bring about troubled 
conditions and cause. destabilisa- 


tion i in the whole nation. Violence: 


and obstrüction of the electoral 
process can gladden only these 
agencies and tlie powers at whose 
behest Hey: are PME - 


‘it, can ' 


It is too late now.to re out. 
“though it is correct, that AASU 
and the Gana Sanghram -Pari- 
shad could have 
their position greatly by contest“ 
ing the elections and obtaining’ 
а mandate;on the basis of. thei 
own demands. Such a mandate 
would have helped them avoid 
rigidity; initiating -a step by- 


‘step solution, of Assam's ‘prob- . 
They ‘would ` bave then ` 


lems. 
been in a position to negotiate 
а г fair settlement helpful to 
both. the Assamese -people and 
the country as a whole. If on 
the other hand they had emerged 
as a strong Opposition grouping 
in the State Assembly, with a 
presence in Parliament as well, 


‚ their ‘credentials as negotiators 


would have been beyond question 
and they would not have had to 


. think in terms of adventurist 


actions, which only make the 


problem more and more intract- | 
able. : 


' It would be wise of all con- 


place peacefully. But there is not 
much sign,of wisdom, judging 
from the continuing acts of 
violence and sabotage in many 
places. Indications are that pol- 
ling on February 14 and 17 ‘will 


‘be more or less peaceful and on 
¿February 20 there may be out- . 


bursts of violence.. The Brahma- 
putra Valley seems most vulner- 
able. That poll staff had to be 
sent from, outside shows that 
local employees are afraid of 
doing their duty because of, pos- 


sible reprisals by the extremists ^ 


later on — of course quite a 
few local employees: must be 


in sympathy with the  agita- 
tors, and’ this is natural. Once 
the poll; is-conducted,  irres- - 


pective of the’ percentage of 


. polling, the agitators and their , 
friends would be well advised to . 


see that. peace prevails in the 
interest of the’ State and the 
nation. Once the Centre performs 
its Constitutional duty of holding 


elections and enabling а Govern- . 


ment to be formed, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the resumption, 
of negotiations, as is being done 
in Punjab. where the Centre’s 
talks with the Akalis have been 
going on without impairing the 


functioning of the State Mons: 
deb 7 


strengthened - 


_ cerned to let the elections {аке : 


E 
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Chinese Claims on Indian 


N 


* 


T.S. MURTY Lee See 
p----—-——————''ÉnnÓ een o 
In view of the.reported deadlock in the Sino- | 
Indian border talks concluded in Peking last 
week it is useful to acquaint ourselves with the 
points in dispute between this two countries. The 
author who is on the staff of the Institute for 
Defence Studies and Analyses, New Delhi, wrote 
this article in the Institute's journal, Strategic 
Analysis (January, 1983). - С\ bess 





URING her meeting with reporters on the morn- 
ing of July 30, 1982 at Madison Hotel; Washing- , 
ton, Indira Gandhi spoke about how India had: 


- taken ‘the initiative to improve its relations with 


China and its position on the border issue. · The 
last authoritatiye statement on the subject by the 


“` Janata Government was that of A.B. Vajpayee in ` 


Parliament on February 21, 1979. 


Premier Chou En-lai had propounded almost two ` 


decades ago that the Sino-Indian border problem 
would be solved when: the. time was ripe for its 
solution. More recent pronouncements of Vice- 
Premier Deng Xiaoping, Foreign Minister Huang — 
Hua and Deputy Foreign Minister ‘Han Nien-lung 


(April 20, 1978; June 21, 1980; November 11, 1980; 


April 8, 1981; and June 26, 1981) ‘emphasise the 
necessity for improvement in Sino-Indian relations, 
and less so the border question. The clear impres- - 
sion that one gets from.the five public statements 
is that China is ready to negotiate anything India 
wants to, but feels. that overall relations should take 
precedence over the boundary dispute. The position 


© ig no‘ different in the Beijing Review article of 


| -in 1914 at Simla, the Chinese were prepared to wait,- 


‘rounds’ of discussions between 


December 26, 1982 carried by Reuter. . ` 
From the communique issued after the last two 
l the Indian and. 
Chinese officials in Peking and'New Delhi (a third 
round has just concluded in Peking) it is clear that 


the, border was discussed. These discussions must ' 


have taken into account what the Chinese advocate’ 
as the starting point for the discussion: the Chinese 
will give up the claims that they have made to most 
of Arunachal, while the Indians should give up their 
claim/title to the areas under Chinese occupation in 
northeastern Ladakh. It is possible that the offer 


had its origin solely in the realities of the -military < 


strength in the two sectors. China itself may be 
recognising that the offer made on such a basis’ is 
„impractical; and hence the emphasis on/normalis- 


ation of relations as compared with the border | 


problem. As far as India is concerned, giving up 


something of ours, though lost to us as of now, to . 


get confirmation of title to what is ours-and is also 

with. us, does not seem a sensible’ way of doing 

business. os is ena 
Faced with what they thought was such a situation 


till 1950. But, their ways are different from ours, 
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гапа since the Chinese have made a ‘cleat proposal, 
‘it! behoves us to reject it only after serious examin- 


ation. The strength of India’s title to the area, to 
the extent law and history are involved, is known. 
The. examination of the swap, therefore, may be 
restricted to the implications it has for Indian 
interests in -northeastern Ladakh, China's need for 
the Aksai Chin Road and the alleged weaknesses in 
the Indian case for Arunachal. . ·. ; 
India now has very little access to Central Asia 
and more specifically to the Pamirs’ (using the last 
word in the sense of the Aghil and the Karakoram 
and the Kunlun ranges, to the extent‘they fall bet- 
ween Wakhan in the west and Yangi in tlie east), 


"Apart from Gilgit and Hunza, most of Baltístan is 


under Pakistani occupation. Most competent сот- 
mentators believe that the Simla Agreement between 
India and Pakistan‘had an understanding, record-. 
ed or not, that the Ceasefire Line in Kashmir-bet- 
ween India. and Pakistan should continue as the 
dividing line between India and Pakistan, till such 
time as the two countries finally settle the Kashmir 
issue. There is no significant Indian presence north - 
of Kargil, and really no access from Nubra to the 
north. Shaksgam Valley, which the Indians regard 
as part of Jammu and Kashmir, has been handed 


‘over by Pakistan to China. (It is correct that the - 


agreemént between China and Pakistan is more or 
less without prejudice to what may happen after the 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan is 
resolved. But the possibility of re-negotiating. the 


.boundary of Occupied "Kashmir with China, when 


Occupied Kashmir comes back under Indian control, 
will. be only a theoretical exercise now). The con- 
tinuing support extended by China since 1960 to the 
Pak cause in Kashmir means, China too does not 
foresee any change advantageous to. India here as 


; possible. ' 


From the general area of the Karakoram Pass 
eastwards, the Kunlun range is under the control of 
China. South of Kunlun again, almost ‘the entire 
area between Karakoram and the Kunlun.ranges is 
claimed by. China and most of it is also under : 
Chinese occupation. The only 'area which is still 
really under Indian control is Changchenmo Valley. 
North of the Changchenmo Velley and east of the 


-Karakoram range proper, China concedes only a 


part of the Depsang plains as Indian territory, and 
the Karakoram Pass as a border pass. | . 

In practice, the territory that China leaves to India 
here will mean that Indian access to the Karakoram 
Pass will depend on Chinese goodwill. As against 
China's claim, prior to 1962, Independent India did 
control (the degree of control varying from sector 


,to sector) substantial parts of the territory lying 


east of the main Karakoram Range. The limited 
data available indicates that during 1962, the 
Chinese did at least probe in the area, The degree 
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to which India has now cóntrol over ће aréa (other 
than Depsang plains) lying east of the main Kara- 
koram Range including Karakoram Pass is not 


within public knowledge. :The matter has not come . 


up during discussions in Parliament or official 


statements made from time to time during the last 


15 years or so. 

As India has very little access to- the Bami Duniya 
how; to what extent will, the swap of Aksai Chin 
for China giving up her claim to Arunachal improve 
on such access? . Obviously India ceasing to have 
access to Central ‘Asia ona long-term basis is 
undesirable. India accepting that it will cease to 
claim access to Central Asia and the Pamirs is much 
worse. It is a denial of India’s history; a denial of 
periods as early as the Mauryan and the Kushan 
and as late as the Mughal and the British. One 
could even say as late as 1947. The Chinese offer to 
swap ‘Arunachal for rortheastern Ladakh means 
that India will be a Central Asian power опу to 
the extent China shares the Depsang with India; 


and the tenuous link between Nubra Valley ‘and 


Depsang permits or the route from Depsang to 
Karakoram Pass permits; as long as Gilgit, Hunza 
and Skardu are under Pakistan. (India would of 
course be frée to improve, as much as she desires to 
and can, onthe existing communications between 
Nubra and Depsang or Depsang | and Karakoram 
Pass; and that is precious little.) 

The prevailing view, in some sections of Indian 
academics and whichever foreign commentators 
have dealt with the subject, is that Chinese! interest 
in northeastern Ladakh lies solely. in the necessity 
to maintain good comrmüünications between Western 


Tibet (Rudok) and Keshgaria. One doubts whether ' 


this is correct. It is much more logical to see the 
road as a consequence of.the territorial claim, than 
the cause for that claim. Whatever may Бе thé 
importance the road has now acquired for the 
Chinese, there is no reason why they should have 
constructed the road through Indian territory, when 
they did it. (Whether they did it in 1950-51 as the 
Chinese imply, or years later as the Indians say, is 
immaterialto this part of the argument.) For, the 
Chinese are claiming areas 50 to 100 miles west of 
that road. Yangi and Khitai Passes are a long way 
off from the Karakoram Pass. 

That does not finish the story. A look at even a 
1:1 million CIM map shows that east of Yangi and 


just beyond where Indian territory ends, the Kunlun - 


are crossed by the Kuchkach, Keriya and the 
Qarabash Passes. The construction of a road across 
the Keria in the 1950s would have been only margin- 
ally more difficult than the present Aksai Chin Road. 
As a purely engineering problem, it would be even 
less so, now in the 1980s. 

There has been speculation from ‘time to time 
about the mineral resources of Central Asia and 
Tibet. As of now, there is very little reliable inform- 
ation. The geological surveys саїгіей out by the 
Chinese in Tibet are scattéred and on an extremely 
limited scale, and in Sinkiang only a shade better. 
In northeast Ladakh, proper geological surveys are 
yet to be undertaken either by the Chinese or by the 
Indians. The area involved in dispute is large. One 
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^ than adequately established that 


doübts if either side can forego its claim, without 


knowing what may be the wealth lying under the . 


ground. 
The strengths and the weaknesses of the Chinese 


' and the Indian claims have beer very exhaustively 


dealt with in 1960. A great dealof the discussions 


is incorporated in the Sino-Indian Officials Report ~ 


of 1960 as well.as the White Papers published before 
and after 1960; The legal and historical aspects 


have also been the subject of painstaking study, | 


among others, by Mehra and Lamb. It wouid be 
tbought there is little chance of one going wrong on 
facts “nowadays with all this material available. But, 
one hears talk again абош how Indian acceptance of 
the 1950 Chinese takeover of Tibet was ruinous to 
India’s case, about the 1914 Simla Agreement map 
being a rough map, about the border delineated on 
that map being difficult to interpret, and about the 
use of spherical coordinates by India vitiating 
India's claim. This'is curious. That India has more 
Arunachal is 
Indian has been lost sight of. The analyses that see 
weaknesses are wrong in various other respects too. 
"Whether Tibet was a part of China or not and 
whether Tibet was ‘liberated’ or ‘conquered’, Tibet 
is now:a part of China, with the successor state 
inheriting Tibet’s “obligations and rights, For the 


period we are dealing with, the 1914 map is an- 


excellent map and the critics of McMahon using a 
1:8 miles Trans-border Survey map in 1914- are 
projecting what they now regard as adequate map 
coverage, backwards in time, some 60-odd years. 
One wishes that before doing so, they: compare the 
quality of the 1914 map with those used a few years 
earlier by Younghusband during the Lhasa expedi- 


one is to labour the point further, “the critics can 
hàve a look at the maps used after the Treaty. of 
Versailles for the re-drawing of boundaries in Africa 
and the Middle East. | 

. The Chinese have not said, till now; that they 
find it difficult to make out where the McMahon 
Line is on the ground. In fact on several occasions, 

when ўе said that the McMahon Line is located at 
a particular place, China said we.were wrong, with- 
out disclosing where China thinks that the Line is 
located. They refused to do so even on а hypothe- 
tical basis, and without prejudice to their basic 
stand of the Line being invalid. (The statements 
about where China thinks the Line is, made by 
officers involved in the 1962, war, are either guesses 


by such officers or based on private information: 


only they have). Опе сап add that when Chinese 
deserters were pushed'back across the Arunachal 
boundary, the Chinese always knew where to pick 
them up. A competent cartographer/surveyor should 
have little difficulty in interpreting on the ground 
thé boundary shown on the 1914-map. 

As for the use of spherical coordinates, people 
who want to criticise their use should do so only 
after referring to the corpus of legal precedents es- 
tablished since the beginning of the 19th century. A’ 
checking up of how much or how many of the inter- 

/ А (Continued оп page 29) 
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‘tion or those used a few years after the Simla . 
Agreement, during thé Mesopotamian campaign. If - 
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, Preview at Managua 


A.W. SINGHAM 


\ d 
HE extraordinary ministerial meeting of the 
Co-ordinating Bureau of Nonaligned Countries 


. heldin Managua, Nicaragua (January 10-14, 1983). 


was a clear blow to the Reagan Administration’s 
Latin American Policy. | 

During the meeting, ina dramatic new develop- 
ment, Bolivia suddenly announced that it had 
established full diplomatic relations with Cuba 
‘breaking the US embargo against Cuba. Secondly, 
Nicaragua clearly established itself as a permanent 
and active member of the nonaligned movement Бу 


hosting a meeting attended by 116 delegations . 


\. including the vast majority of nonaligned members 

' as wellas many observers. In all two-thirds of the 

countries of Latin America and the Caribbean were 

present. Thus the meeting. was a strong deterrent to 

any adventurist in the Reagan Administration who 
had hoped to topple the Sandinista Government. 

: The Managua meeting created an- important pre- 

. cedent in the history of the nonaligned movement. 


In the past, extraordinary meetings were devoted, 


to' specific issues like Palestine, Namibia, and 
apartheid. However, this particular meeting was 
: devoted to the situation in a region — Latin America 
and the Caribbean. The movement has always been 


nervous about dealing with regional problems be-: 


cause it could open up a Pandora's box of border 
disputes and other tensions between countries within 
{Ше nonaligned. The Managua meeting proved that 
these fears were unfounded and that a regional 

. framework could, in some cases, lead to peaceful 
solutions. | 

The communique adopted at Managua was a 
revision of the original Nicaraguan draft. It was 

. apparent that the Nicaraguans had used the occasion 
of presenting the first draft to inform Asian, 
African and Arab delegations about the nature of 
under-development and repression in Latin America 
and the Caribbean and to explain how the region 
had become a Zone of war. What surprised many 
delegates was the heavy emphasis on economic 
matters. ` : 

This was reiterated in the opening address 
of Daniel Ortega, Commandante of the Revolution 
and Co-ordinator of the Council of the Govern- 
ment of National Reconstruction of ' Nicaragua, 
"when he set the tone for the meeting by stressing 
the economic plight of developing countries, 





The author is a Sri -Lankan Commentator resident in | 
New York specialising їп UN affairs. Не covered the 
Extraordinary Meeting of the Coordinating Bureau of | - 
Nonaligned Countries at the Ministerial level, held in 
Managua, Nicaragua (January 10-14, 1983). 
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_to secure areas of exploitation. 


` 


especially the plight of Latin American countries. 
In particular, he pointed out that the foreign debt. 
and debt servicing represented a “time bomb” with 
severe consequences for the international financial 
system affecting both creditor countries and debtor 
countries. He stated, for example, that 

-.. the world economy, suffering under a structura] crisis, 

presents, a truly gloomy outlook: production and inter- 

national trade have stagnated; inflation continues to 
remain high; and unemployment has been increased at 

an accelerated rate, seriously affecting hundreds of mil- 

lions of people and deepening the Third World countries' 

dependence through foreign debts that now amount to 
more than $500 billion. 

(Note: $ 300 billion is in Latin America alone!) 

This situation of structural crisis is aggravated by the 
restrictive policies that some developed market-economy 
countries — mainly the United States, the most power- 
ful country in economic terms — have deliberately 
adopted in ordér to protect their economies. . 

Thus the crisis facing the region was a result not 
only of colonialism, but néo-colonialism, especially 
the consequences of US domination of Latin Ameri: 
can economies. = ž 1 

Nicaraguans' were also anxious to show that 
political repression in the area, was not due to the 
“volatile and irrational Latin American persona- 
lity," but was a natural consequence of American 
neo-colonialism which created the *Samoza pheno- 
menon" to guarantee capitalist exploitation. Further- 


: more, the ‘emergence of liberation movements in 


the region has resulted in increased efforts on the 
part of US administrations to economically and 
politically destabilise governments and create suit- 
able conditions for military aggression, once again, 

Both the Commandante’s: speech and the final. 
communique introduced: the novel concept of 
“strategic reserve." Historically, American capital- 
ism backed by its military forces has sought to 
transform Latin America and the ‘Caribbean into 
an area of strategic reserve, that is, an area of 
total exploitation - providing cheap labour, raw 
materials, natural resources, and buffer zones 
for military exercises. Nicaraguans were attempting 
to warn Asians, Africans and Arabs that they too 
could easily become areas of strategic reserve for 
imperialist use. However, Ortega proudly noted 
that one-could reverse the process and become a 
Strategic reserve against ‘‘colonialism, .neo-colo- 
nialism, racism, Zionism, fascism, imperialism, and 
all other kinds of oppression and exploitation.” 


` He ended his opening address with the statement 
, that since the triumph of the Revolution, Nicaragua 


has been a strategic reserve for the nonaligned 
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movement-in its struggles for a truly new inter- 
national economic order and in defence of peace. 

As with other nonaligned meetings, there were the 
usual attempts to detract from the significance of 
the meeting and to split the movement, thus weak- 
ening its effectiveness. On the whole, pressures. 
from without were unsuccessful. A meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico, 


and Panama, held іп Panama prior to the Managua ' 


meeting, created the fear in some nonaligned dele- 
gates that these larger and more conservative Latin 
American countries would attempt to *hijack" this 
extraordinary ministerial meeting of n onaligned 
countries. Instead the Panama. meeting endorsed 
the principles of nonalignment and was sharply 
critical of the United States. 
Margaret Thatcher's visit to ‘the region during 
the Manàgua meeting only aided Argentina in its 
‚ claim to ће Malvinas islands and reinforced the 
: support of the nonaligned on.this issue. 


The United States had: indicated its opposition, by 


advising certain nonaligned members prior' to their 
arrival in Managua of what the American Govern- 
ment believed to be suitable areas for discussion and 
inclusion in the final communique. This led the 
Cuban representative in the drafting committee to 
request that the document distributed by the 
Embassy of the United States be reproduced asa 
nonaligned document for all to see. As the final 
communique was to reveal, this type of pressure, so 
reminiscent of US Ambassador Kirkpatrick's famous 
letter at -the United Nations last year, had little 
influence and served largely to fortify- nonaligned 
resistance to interference in their affairs. While US 
opposition to the nonaligned movement remains 
adamant, there appears to bea shiftin American 
policy towards the movement since the Havana 
Summit. In the past,.tlie emphasis has been one of 
confrontation wtih Third World coalitions. The new 
policy appears to be one -of combining external 
pressure with a policy of co-optation and promotion 
. Of. “voices of America" within the nonaligned 
movement. Ў 

It was some internal differences expressed in the 
form of procedural -matters that\ caused the most 
concern for the movement at Managua. The most 
important emerged during the early sessions in a 
debate over: the participation of observers in the 
drafting committees. The Yugoslavs suggested that 
observers, especially Mexico, should be allowed to 
. participate in the drafting of the final communique. 
. This alarmed Nicaragua since Right-wing Latin 
` American countries could become an integral part 
of the decision-making process without -paying the 
price of membership. Those who feared that’such a 
move would enable the whole purpose of the regional 
. meeting to be sabotaged and possibly destroyed by 
giving conservative Latin American observers undue 
influence, rejected this proposal. 

Indeed observers have participated in the past in 
regional groups, that is, ambassadors of Latin 


America, for example,. would meet to develop their 


regional concerns and it is here that Latin American 
observers would have an input in the final ‘declar- 
ation. А : 
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However, while it restricted the influence ofcon- 
servative Latin American forces, this particular 
procedural change in Managua also affected the 
participation of the- independent forces of Puerto 
Rico and cost them dearly. This decision resulted 
inthe weakest statement on Puerto Rican self-deter- 
mination in the history of the movement. Indeed. : 
South African. liberation movements were also™ 
excluded from participation, but fortunately the: . 
apartheid issue could not be diluted. even by. the 
most Right-wing members of the movement. 

Historically the status of observers in the non- 
aligned movement has involved two ‘categories. 
Firstly; it covered countries which did not want to 
join but were interested in participation, such as 
Mexico and Venezuela. Secondly, -there was” the 
effort of the nonaligned countries to include libera- 


„~ tion movements which they felt had а right to parti- . 


cipate even though the international system did not 
recognise them. These include the African National 
Congress (ANC) and Puerto Rico, and prior to 
them, the liberation forces in Algeria and Vietnam. 
Inthe case of PLO and SWAPO, the movement . 


. took this a step further by recognising these groups 


as the sole and: authentic repretentatives of the 
people of Palestine and Namibia respectively and 
admitted these liberation movements as full mem- 
bers. Obviously the question of membership, includ- 
ing the membership of those with observer status, 


- will be raised at the Seventh Summit in New Delhi. 


The category of invited guest also needs clarifi- 
cation. There have been the” historical cases of 
representatives from some European countries like 


: Austria and Finland. "There is also the right of any 


host coüntry to invite any grouping or any indivi- 
dual. In Managua, delegates were disturbed by 
repofts circulating that the  mercurial Prince 
Sihanouk would be in New Delhi during the Seventh 
Sunimit and as such could be brought into the 
meeting by his sponsors. Thus the matter of'invited _ 


„guest status may also be raised in New Delhi. 


Throughout the week the Western press and their 
counterparts in the nonaligned movement were con- 
ducting a campaign against the Nicaraguan draft by 


'.insisting that the moderate forces had toned down ' 


the documént. In fact the Bureau meeting followed 
the traditional practice of revising the host country's - 
draft to develop a consensus document. The. final: 
conimunique, instead of being 'toned down”, was 
more explicit in that it expanded the character of 
Américan military intervention and economic exploi- 
tation im the region. 

The final communique reaffirmed’ traditional sup- 
port for liberation movements. The PLO was able. 
to show how Israel was being used by US to des- 
tabilise all of Central America. And Egypt, which 
has been an outcast’ of the nonaligned movement 
since the Camp David Accords, was making а. des- . 
perate effort in Managua to gain some respectability. 
The African liberation movements were also able to 
show the links between South Africa and the Right- 
wing regimes in Latin America. The big powers in 


- the region, Brazil, Venezuela and Mexico, who.have 


Observer status, found that the nonaligned move- 
‘ment was probably their only defence against the ^ 


e^ 


debt trap of the world banking system. 
which is seeking membership in the movement dis- 


covered that its entry required treating small, coun- . 


tries like neighbouring Guyana with respect. 

Those who sought to link the Central American 
and Caribbean situation with the East-West struggle 
were rebuffed, for the Managua communique speci- 
fically stated that: 


The Ministers asserted that the processes of change in 
Central America could not be attributed to, or explained 


by, an East-West ideological confrontation. They also: 
observed that while the situation of crisis in the region 


could not be viewed in isolation from the adverse deve- 


lopments in the global context, characterised by great. 


power confrontation, it has been. aggravated by.the in- 
tensification of imperialist ннен in the internal 
affairs of the states of the regio: 

(NOAL/CONF. 6/BUR. SIDOC. 1/REV.2/PARA.29) 


The Bureau ‘meeting has clearly established 


` Nicaragua as a new moral force in the nonaligned 


movement. Once again this reveals the capacity of 
the movement to develop new leaders to meet the 
changing needs of world politics. - What is signifi- 


' cant is, there is no emphasis on big-power politics’ 
Nicaragua with a population of : 


in the movement. 
2,700,000 has demonstrated that small and middle- 
sized countries can participate as equal partners in 
transforming” the global system. Confidence in 
Nicaragua’s leadership was revealed earlier by the 
outstanding support of the nonaligned countries in 
electing this Central American country to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. (See A.W. 
Singham, “Nicaragua Rebuffs US Lobby," Mains- 
tream, November 6, 1982). The attendence of 116 


- delegations in- Managua was a clear warning to 


those who had hoped to overthrow the Sandinista 
Government. The confidence of the Nicaraguan 


- Government was also revealed by the holding of an 


open-air public rally and cultural show where the 
entire leadership appeared with the visiting Foreign 
Ministers before the people of Nicaragua. There 
are very few nonaligned countries who would risk 
holding such an event and having it televised. 

Small Nicaragua was also able to show big 
Venezuela, Brazil, Mexico and Colombia that their 
future too lay with the nonaligned movement. The 
success of this meeting indicates the inability of 


other regional organisations, particularly the US. 


sponsored Organisation of American States (OAS), 


to address the critical problems facing the region. 
One of the outcomes of the Managua meeting was - 


the effort made to develop a regional organisation 
representative of all the countries in the region. 
Thus this Bureau meeting increased participation 
and interaction amongst the countries of Latin 
America and the Carribbean. However, the credit 
for bringing Latin America into the nonaligned 


movement should go to Cuba whose term as -Chair- . 


man of the nonaligned saw the entry ofa large 
number of Caribbean and Latin American countries 
into the movement. 


The Foreign Ministers left Managua with renewed , 
· enthusiasm in the movement and a determination to 
make the Seventh Summit a major success. But - 


during the meeting there were some definite danger 
signs. Western opponents of the movement and 
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Venezuela 


their surrogates were clearly trying to posture India 
‚аз the country to bring the movement back to • 


“genuine nonalignment” after Cuba’s chairmanship. 
Secondly, there were the efforts to pit India against 
Cuba by implying that these two countries would do 
battle in New Delhi. over the direction of the move- 
ment. All this is somewhat humorous given that 
these same forces were claiming just а year ago that 
Indira Gandhi was a dangerous Soviet-leaning totali- 
tarian. This may be a device whereby the’ West is, 


attempting to set acceptable criteria for nonaligned | 


chairmanship. For example, if India violates their 


criteria then we can expect a campaign against 


India denouncing her for violating the mandate. In. 
spite of these efforts it is clear that there will be a 
smooth transition from Havana to New Delhi, 
especially since Fidel Castro initiated the change of 


the Seventh Summit site. from Iraq to India. 


The Bureau meeting also gave delegates an oppor- 
tunity to observe the leadership style of India before 
she assumes the chairmanship in March. India 
appears to emphasise **constitutionalism", that is, 
making certain that the movement sticks to estab- 
lished mores without institutionalisation. We shall 
see whether this holds true and whether this ' 
approach can bring peace, independence and self- 
determination, racial equality and renew negotiations 
to establish a more just and equal world order. 

In the final analysis, the Managua meeting 
accomplished the following. It established the fact 
that the Sandinistas represent the aspirations of the 
Nicaraguan people and exposed the Ministers to the 
Secret war being carried out by US in Central 
America. It broke the American hegemony of the 
region and especially: the isolation of Cuba. It 
revealed the impotency of the OAS as a regional 
organisation and established a' new role for non- 
alignment in the Americas. It provided the non- 
aligned countries of Asia, Africa, the Arab world, 
and Europe with a new understanding of the fragi- 


.lity of sovereignty which can easily be destroyed by 


fiscal bankruptcy. Therefore the.Foreign Ministers 
left Managua with the firm understanding that in 
New Delhi, politics must be linked- with economics 
for the survival of the nonaligned movement. Thus 
the Seventh Summit must develop a new collective 
strategy for global negotiations that will restructure 
the economic order under conditions of peace. 

(New York; January 20) 





| Special Number on Nonaligued Summit 


dn the context of the .Nonaligned 
"Summit in New Delhi at-the beginning 
of March, the issue of Mainstream 
dated February 26, 1983, will come out 
‚аз a Special Number on the Nonalign- |. 
ed Summit: Issues and Prospects. 








The assessment of Chinese data on famines and access to food, made by Professor Amartya 
Sen of Oxford University in his Coromandel Lecture in New Delhi on December 13, 1982 
(Mainstream, January 8, 1983), was critically examined by Dr. K.N, Raj, the noted economist, |. 
in’ these columns (Mainstream, January 15, 1983). Professor Sen's reply to the criticism and : 


à 


Dr. Raj’s rejoinder are published below. —Editor. 
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Amartya Sen 
vs 
K.N. Raj 
on ^ А f 
. Chinese Data 


v 


AMARTYA SEN -writes: 


y Coromandel Lecture (published in Mains- 
tream, January 8, 1983, under the title **Con- 
flicts in Access to Food") has led Professor К.М. 
Raj to offer а prompt rebuke ("Chinese Data and 
Amartya Sen", Mainstream, January 15). In his 
critique, Professor Raj dogs the following things: 
` (1) ignores the entire lecture except one ‘particu- 
lar remark about mortality in the Chinese’ food 
crisis of 1959-61; НЯ M 
(2) ignores the context — political and economic 
—of that remark, :making’it look like a pure issue 
of Chinese demography; 2" - 
(3) declares the remark as being based on “а 
rather serious error"; : aes 
(4) lectures the “Indian social scientists” on the 


need “to be especially cautious in matters оп which . 


China could be sensitive". 7 ^ 
I shall make: a few remarks on each of these 


aspects of Raj's critique. I begin with (3) since that- 
is the issue to which Raj explicitly devotes the bulk’ 


of his “communication” (largely in’ the form of 
citing the authority of the American demographer 
John Aird through extensive quotations). : 

What is the issue that agitates Professor Raj? I 
had quoted Professor Ansley Coale’s estimate of 
16.5 million extra deaths in China during the food 
crisis years. I had also referred {о John Aird's 
indication that “the data point towards" an even 
larger figure of population loss (over 23 million), 
but had added that “there are serious data prob- 
lems"-(p. 11) I did not — contrary to the impression 
Raj gives—take Aird's "population loss" figure as 
giving the correct estimate of extra mortality in 
China during the food crisis years. Idid not even 
take Coale's lower — but still astonishingly high— 
figure of 16.5 million extra deaths as being true or 
nearly true. The seriousness of the data problems, 


10 


' million extra deaths. 


РА 


which I referred to, rules out being confident even 
about Coale’s. estimation. What І did say was 


. simply: “Even if ‘we choose a figure much lower 


than the lower estimate [Coale's 16.5 . million]—the 
scale of the ‘Chinese food-shortage-mortality must 
be seen to be much larger than the largest famine in 
India in the last century [3 million deaths in the 
Bengal famine of 1943], which occurred before 
Independence" , (p. 11). Later, I referred to.the 
death toll in the Chinese famine as being “аррагеп- 
tly much larger than the pre-Independente Bengal 
famine" (p. 14). | ja 
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Raj argues that John Aird's 23 million figure . 


- should not be taken to represent the scale of Chinese 


extra mortality during the food crisis, І agree, and- 
I did not use it thus. Raj is'critical of Ansley 
Coale, who—in Raj's view—had “rather incautious- 
ly hastened" to arrive at his estimation of 16.5 
. Карз argument takes the 
form of extensively quoting John Aird's discussion 
of what I had called “serious data problems". Raj 
may or may not be right about whether Coale had 
“rather incautiously.hastened." Mortality estimates, 
do tend to have an element of guesswork in them, 
and the subject is certainly debatable. But to con- 
tradict my remark that the death toll in the Chinese 
famine was “apparently much larger than the’ pre- ` 
Independence Bengal famine", Raj must "correct" 
Coale's estimate of.16.5 million extra deaths to a 
figure below 3 million, and that is a long way to go. 


"That is, to establish Raj's claim that I have **made 


a rather serious error in interpreting Chinese demo- 


' graphic data", Raj would have to show that Coale 


has made a ridiculously .serious error. Raj offers 
no argument as to why Coale’s figure should be ` 
taken to be more than five times too high! Raj's 
claim about my “serious error" is, thus, just empty 
rhetoric. l 


I move now to issues (1) and (2). In my Coro- , . 


mandel Lecture I had discussed different aréas of . 
“conflicts in access to food", in particular, “ће. 

market", “‘political’ processes" and “family rela- 
tions", with particular emphasis being placed on the 
last, especially the deprivation of women and little 
girls. The Chinese food-shortage-mortality was 
referred to in the context of oné of the points: 


, relating to conflicts of the second category, that is, 


related to ‘“‘political processes". By choosing to 
ignore the rest of the lecture and by giving no 
warning at all that he is confining all his remarks їо . 
just one of the various issues discussed in my lecture, 

Raj presents a distorted image of. what my lecture 
was about. But this feature of his “communication” 
is not as objectionable as his choosing to ignore the 
reason for which Chinese mortality during the food’ 
crisis years is at all relevant to one of my main 


~ 
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theses. I take the liberty of quoting my self on the 
argument in question. 

*'(China's) performance in raising the expectation 
of life from a very low figure to one quite close to 
European standards 'has undoubtedly been helped 
much by its wide-coverage food policy. Citizens in 
our country are in this respect less well. served by 


‘the state. There is, however, one respect in which 
‘the picture is quite different — indeed quite the 


opposite. This relates not to the elimination of 
persistent, orderly hunger, but to the avoidance of 
sudden open starvation and out-bursts of famines..: 


Since Independence India has had no real famines, ' 
or sudden massive mortality from food crisis. Not | 


so in China despite that in a normal year the 


-Chinese poor is much better fed than his Indian 


counterpart ... The Chinese are much more commit- 
ted to making state provisions for food distribution 
to guarantee, some food to all, and in normal 


circümstances this commitment has the effect of 


avoiding ihe incidence of widespread malnourish- 
ment and non-acute. hunger that we constantly 
observe in India. On the other hand, if there is an 
economic and political crisis in China that confuses 
the regime which goes on pursuing disastrous 
policies with confident dogmatism, then there are no 
crusading newspapers and hard-hitting opposition 


parties to force a change, as would clearly be the 


case in India". (pp 10-11) 

What is important for this political economic 
analysis is to be sure of the fact that there was a 
famine in China during 1959-61, rather than esti- 
mating precisely how. many people died in that 
famine. There is very little doubt that there was 


‚ such a famine, and indeed even John Aird, from 


whom Raj cites so extensively, refers — in a passage 
quoted bv. Raj — to “Ше famine" having “disrupted 
routine civil activities" (Raj, p 9). Aside from 


demographic accounts of the ini of extra morta-: 


lity, there is plenty of non-demographic evidence on 
the famine in China during 1959-61. ‘The’ size of 
extra mortality in China during the famine (the 
variable on which Raj focuses almost exclusively) 
is, in fact, not crucial to my argument, and what | is 
important is the occurrence of a famine at all in 
recent Chinese history. Thus not only ds Raj mis- 
taken about the alleged “‘serious error" 
of Chinese demographic data (as discussed earlier), 
he also unduly glorifies the relevance of a precise 
estimate of famine mortality. © 

Finally, I come to Raj's point about the neéd for 
Indian social scientists to be "cautious in matters 
on which China could be sensitive, unless we are 


sure -of our position", since that “сап create 


problems for even the social scientists there" (p 27). 
Sensitivity, is a delicate matter, and I hope the 
Chinese officialdom is not sensitive about being told, 
especially by as prominent an Indian social scientist 
as Professor Raj, that „China is “sensitive” and 
unless we are careful we “сап create problems" for 
Chinese social scientists. 
record — as I discussed in my lecture — on the food 
front is so excellent in so many respects (and so 


much better than: India's) that it would be odd if: 
` we should have to worry so much about Chinese 
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in my use. 


More seriously, China's ` 


sensitivity on this one matter in which their record 
is worse than India's. And even more seriously, it 
would be a great pity if important .but contro- 
versial political and economic issues were not to be 


examined on grounds of santi of àny country 


— even China. 


\ 


К.М. RAJ's reply 


[5 reply to my critique of his ‘Coromandel Lecture, 
Professor Amartya Sen says that е size of extra 
mortality in China during the famine is not crucial : 
to my argument, and what is important is the occur- 
rence of a famine at all in recent Chinese history’’. 
Though. it appears a strange position to take after 
his citing several figures to indicate the enormity of 
the famine that took place, I would be prepared to 
take this interpretation if it were the case that, on 
the same logical plane, the inferences he draws from 
his “political economic analysis" would be totally 
unaffected by' whatever might have been the real, 


_ numbers involved, that is, whether it is in the range 


of 164 to 23 million, or one half of the lower number, 
or three million, or just а few thousands. This is 
not so, for the following reasons. 

First, the analytical basis of Sen's ‘judgements i in 
this matter (as he makes clear in the Lecture) is the 


. generalisation drawn on the basis of his study, 


Poverty and Famines, that “famines are very easy to 
prevent if the government acts intelligently and in 
time"; hence the inference that, if any famine at all 
took place (however small the mortality involved), 
itisa political failure. In the four case studies he 
relied upon for this, purpose, relating to the famines 
in Bengal (1943), Ethiopia (1972-74), Sahel (1968- 
73), апа. Bangladesh (1974), he did establish quite 
convincingly that there was no significant decline in 
the availability of food per capita (what.he called 
FAD); it followed therefore that the famines were 
caused by! failures in distribution which could have 
been avoided by appropriate governmental interven- 
tion. However, Sen did acknowledge in his book - 
that there could’ have been cases in which famine 


, Was caused by considerable decline in food availabi- 


lity, in which case some of these inferences would 

not necessarily follow. I would have therefore ex- 

pected Sen to go into the question of at least the 
extent of the decline in food availability in China 
during 1959-61 before inferring tlíat the famine 
could have been prevented if the Government had 
acted intelligently and in time. | 

Secondly, even if Sen were to argue that in the 
case of China it was due to ideological doctrines 
affecting production rather than distribution, he has 
to contend with a number of known facts accepted 
by reputed scholars in this field like Kang Chao 

and Shigeru Ishikawa. For the sake of brevity I 

shall only just indicate them here:. 

(a) Apart from the ideological considerations gene-.' 
rally mentioned in the context of the Great Leap 
Forward, a major change in the agricultural 
strategy followed from the end of 1957 was in 
giving higher priority .to irrigation over flood 
control in North China; this was a basic reversal 
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of the policy hitherto followed on the ground 
that droughts would at worst reduce crops in the 
affected area,. whereas inundation would not only 
destroy crops but might also. endanger human 
and animal life as well as property” (Kang Chao, 
Agricultural Production in Соттипїзї China, р. 
123); but the change was dictated by good есо- 
-nomic reasons, not by doctrine (see my paper 
on ‘‘Agricultural Growth in China and India", 
Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3, January 15, 1983). А 

(b) It was the errors ‘made in the massive irrigation 
and water conservation programme undertaken 


thereafter that led to unprecedented floods in | 


China for three consecutive years from 1959, 
affecting as much as 56 per cent of the total ex- 
sting agricultural land in 1960 (over one third 
.of which was classified as “the area with-the 
most severe losses"). The errors were no doubt 
man-made, partly traceable . perhaps to ideologi- 
cal biases, but there is no evidence that the 
Government did nottake ímmediate corrective 
action when the consequences became obvious. 

. (c) The foodgrain reserves built up by the 
Government had ѕиграѕѕей-(“оп a conservative 
calculation") 30 million tons by June 1959; and 
so when foodgrain production fell (by no less 
than 25 per cent) following floods and drought, 
not only were they drawn upon but Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung himself informed the visiting 
Viscount Montgomery that the state reserves 
had been virtually exhausted by mid-1961 (Kang 

. Chao, p. 248). Consequently, China began’ mas- 


sive grain imports, amounting to about 5 million ` 


tons (net) in 1961-52. There was no longer any 
secrecy about the emergence of a major food 
shortage. 

It follows from the above that though. there was 


: undoubtedly a famize at this time, possibly of even . 


considerable severity, the responsibility of е poli- 
tical system as such for this calamity can Бе -deter- 
mined only with reference to the actual magnitude 
of the extra deaths, how much 'of it was caused 


directly by floods, how much due to extensive salini- 


sation of the soil affecting agricultural production, 


how much because of breakdown in the distribution 
of the available food, etc. I have 'no disagreement 


with'Sen on the role that democratic institutions : 


can play in checking tyranny and injustice in all 
forms; but the precise relation of that set of issues 
to this specific question of political responsibility 
for the famine that took place in China is not so 
obvious as he seems to assume. If his conclusions 


were based on a convincing case study relating to’ 


this famine (like the earlier studies in his book) I 


` would have had no reason for complaint. 


These are the main reasons for my characterising 
Sen’ s observations.and inferences as ‘“‘uncharacteris- 
tically” superficial. My intention was not to indulge 


-in any kind of rhetoric. I am all for ‘economists 


entering the area of political economy, undertaking 
systematic empirical analysis (as Sen had done in 
his book), and stating the conclusions without, fear 
of any political'regime or party (whether in India 
or China). Sen may recall that in the heyday of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution I had: myself pointed 
out that “‘the rate of growth of foodgrain produc- 
tion has been probably lower than would appear 
from an uncritical acceptance of the data available 
from official sources" and that “it seems unlikely 
that China’s national income has increased in the lest 
15 years-at a rate much faster than India's" (India, 
Pakistan and China: Economic Growth and Outlook, 
1966, p. 24). If I am nevertheless now cautioning 
Indian social scientists it is only because I feel it is 
important to avoid .uncritically accepting, parti- 
cularly in the present situation in China, sweeping 
observations that happen to be acceptable to the 
existing regime there or otherwise fashionable. Sen 
appeared to be too close, to that position for my 
comfort and, as a long-standing friend, admirer and 


critic, I thought I could without offence point this 


out in as professional a manner as possible. 
I intend to:take up elsewhere some of the other 


important issues raised by Sen's analysis, such as : 


those relating to Sri Lanka and India. ` 
Centre for енерден Studies 4 
‘Trivandrum | 
February 2, 1983 ; 

AE : K.N. Raj 
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Indo-Pak Relations : Portents and Uncertainties 


PARTHA S. GHOSH ^ 


^ Rice trends in India-Pakistan relations, encou- 


raging though they are, raise many questions 
such as why the quest for friendship has appeared 
rather suddenly on the agenda of the two govern- 
ments, whether the trend is fleeting or lasting, 
indigenous'or foreign-prompted, and so on. These 
are relevant questions calling for answers, for on. 
them hinges the prospect of durable peace in the 
subcontinent and of a grand South Asian cooperative . 


Scheme which is yet to move beyond coy half- Hearted с 


aspirations. 

The currents for peace and cooperation Between 
India and Pakistan are rooted in several major 
changes in the political-strategic-economic ecology 
of the global system as well as the South Asian sub- 
system. There is reason to believe that the Pakistani. 

no-war pact proposal was carefully synchronised 
with the US and Chinese strategies for the South’ 
Asian region. Indeed, Pakistan’s martial law regime 
has kept both Washington and Beijing fully posted 
with the progress in the talks with India. India, for 
its part, has discussed the matter with Soviet leaders, . 
The net result of these exchanges has been predic- 
table: Pakistan's no-war pact proposal has won the 
throaty approval of the United States and China, 
while the Soviets have given support to the Indian 
proposal for a treaty of friendship and cooperation 
with Pakistan. Each. super-power expects results 
that would advance its own interests and abridge 
the interests of its adversary. Thus, the United 
States would like India and Pakistan to sign a single 
no-war pact which would not prevent Pakistan from 
placing facilities at US disposal in a contingency; 
the USSR, on the other hand, would prefer a friend- 
ship treaty which would make Pakistan more truly 
nonaligned than it is now. ` 

It will, however, be wrong to assume that the 
Pakistani initiative has been prompted entirely or 
even mainly by US pressure. The martial law regime 
has its own very good reason to seek a no-war pact 
with India; that would secure the eastern frontiers 
of Pakistan and confer on the regime a longevity 
which its own people do not guarantee, Indeed, it is 
generally recognised in Pakistan that another war, 
with India might mean the end of Pakistan as a 
sovereign state and will certainly mean the breaking 
of the back of the Pakistani military machine and 
so discredit the army in the eyes of the people that 
it may cease to be the country’s ruling force. 

On the domestic political front, the ruling elites 
of both India and Pakistan are becoming aware of 
the growing irrelevance of the. Pakistan factor and 
the India factor in their respective ‘politics. In India, 
the political weapon of using the Pakistan bogey has. 
been somewhat blunted, partly because of the 


Dr. Ghosh is a Visiting Fellow at the Centre for Policy 
Research, New Delhi. : 
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growing incidence of Hindu-Muslim riots and partly 
because of India’s increasing interest in creating a 
better environment for Indo-American relations. As 
experience has shown it is easy for the Indian ruling 
elites to club CIA activities in India and the 
Pakistan bogey together for political advantage. In 
the absence of one, the other probably becomes 
difficult. Since of late Indira Gandhi has not been 
indulging in an anti-CIA tirade the relevance of the 
Pakistan factor in Indian politics has lost its shine. 
‘Similarly, in Pakistan politics the India bogey does 
not pay political dividends to the ruling elites any 
more. On the contrary, responding to popular 
opinion, the ruling military junta finds it politically 
usefulto talk of good-neighbourliness with India. 
The political opposition to Zia has been cautioning 
that ' Zias no-war pact offer is a ploy to earn 
legitimacy for his Government. 

Economic considerations must ,have also contri- 
buted to the peace efforts. The prolonged recession 
in the industrial world showing no visible signs of 
improvement, resulting in growing protectionism 
and shrinking of foreign aid flow, has impelled the 
developing world to look inward for trade and 
commerce and resource development. There already 
has been some progress in the effort to forge South 
Asian economic cooperation on the lines orginally 
mooted. by the late Ziaur Rahman of Bangladesh i in 
April 1980. At the third meeting in Islamabad in . 
August 1982 (the first two were at Colombo and 
Kathmandu in April and November 1981 respecti- 
vely), serious attention has been paid to multilateral 
cooperation in the areas covering agriculture, 
meteorology, telecommunication, health and popu- 
lation. Concrete programmes are to be taken up 
at the fourth meeting of the Foreign Secretaries 
scheduled to be held in Dhaka in early 1983. If 
things go well, the fifth meeting of the seven South 
Asian countries will probably be held in New Delhi 
at'the political level, possibly at the level of Foreign 
Ministers. i 

But while the above factors breed optimism, there 
are under-currents which might militate against the 
entire process of peace. The deep-rooted attitudinal 


` obstacles that marred Indo-Pak relations in the past 


and which are dormant now may revive any time, 
pushing the relations back to square one. The spate 
of communal violence in India has been something 
of a straw in the wind. In the context of the 
“Baroda riots the Jang of Lahore (December 16, 
1982) said in an editorial that India was engaged in 
‘genocide’. Comparing the atrocities on Indian 
Muslims with those against the blacks in the 
apartheid land of South Africa, the paper demanded 
that the matter be taken up in the United Nations. 
It. said that although Zia did not raise the issue at 
his meeting with Indira Gandhi in New Delhi, it 
should be discussed at the Joint Commission level. 
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In India, the Muslim leadership has become 
increasingly vocal’ about the “wave of Hindu 
chauvinism’. Without going into the deeper dyna- 
mics of the communal problem, this leadership has 
concluded that “militant fascist (Hindu) communa- 
lism has spread to the ranks of the Government, 


. police and district administration.” It has there- 


fore organised petitions by Muslim MPs seeking a 


ban on the RSS and has exhorted Muslim Ministers 


at the Centre апӣ' іп the States to resign in protest 
against the treatment being meted out to their co- 
religionists. It need not be emphasised that these 
trends have serious potential to widen the already 
existing (but so far manageable) cleavage between 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. : 

The narrow political base of the present military 
regime of Pakistan raises questions as to whether it 
is worthwhile to have a dailogue with such a fragile 
set-up. What form the political opposition to Zia 
will take cannot be ‘predicted; it is.possible, as 


experience has shown, that it may take the form of 


movements for regional autonomy of the type one 
saw in East Bengal in 1971 and finds now in 


Baluchistan and Sind. М 

A serious uprising in Baluchistan is not unlikely. 
Baluch nationalists have already fought four guerrilla 
wars against the Pakistan Government since 1947. 
The last one was the bloodiest of all and the 
longest, lasting from 1973 to 1977. It virtually 
shock Bhutto’s Government. Seling Harrison in his 
‘authoritative work In Afghanistan’s Shadow: Baluch 
Nationalism and Soviet Temptations, though he has 
not categorically predicted the inevitability of an 
independent Baluch state, has described the destabi- 
lishing portents of this problem for Pakistan: `. 

That Zia faces trouble in Baluchistan is evident 


` from the fact that during the last months .of 1981 


seven Baluch nationalists were hanged. , Censorship 


- in Pakistan makes it difficult to know the goings-on 


there. It is interesting to note that when Quetta, 


: capital of Baluchistan, observed a striké in .the 


-summer of 1981 in protest against the execution of 
a Baluch student leader, the news, tucked away in a 
corner of. the front page of a newspaper, ‘read: 
“Because of the severe heat wave, all shops in Quetta 
remained closed." Maybe, intellectuals and journa- 
lists resort to such ingenious devices to report things 
like strikes, closures, etc. What fate India-Pakistan 
peace talks will have in the situation of a Baluch 
uprising is anybody’s guess. Д 

In the economic domain, there are inherent 
problems: Following the ‘opening up of trade 
between India and Pakistan, manufacturés from 
India would flood the Pakistani niarket causing 


‘anxiety to business interests in that country.’ It 


cannot be disputed that India is much more 
advanced industrially than Pakistan and hence it is 


· likely that thé advantages that would accrue from 


_shared between the two countries. 


the establishment of tradé links may not be- equally 
| One must not 
forget what happened to Indó-Bangladesli relations 
following the opening of a free trade zone on the 


Indo-Bangla borders during the regime of Mujibur · 


Rahman. The hate-India element in Bangladesh 
politics can be attributed to a considerable extent 
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to this so-called “Indian imperialism’. Pakistan's 
fear about India's potentiality to throttle its indus- 
trial growth has been expressed by no less a person 
than Agha Shahi, former Foreign Minister. Speak- 
- ing on South Asian regional cooperation at a forum 
in Lahore in April 1982, Agha Shahi said the 
.problem was how to create linkages based upon, 
“balanced inter-dependence" — in other words, 
“how the more industrially. developed countries of 
South Asia can be prevented from becoming a threat 
_to the industrialisation of the other countries .as a 
© result of economic regional cooperation.” 

In the military-strategic milieu „there are many 
possibilities which might jeopardize the process of 
peace. The most important of them could be that 
of Pakistan acquiring nuclear capability. There is 
no doubt that if Pakistan’ goes nuclear the South 
Asian strategic balance would be upset,to the detri- 
ment of India's status as:the pre-eminent power in 
the region. This India would not like to allow to 
happen. This was the general consensus at a con- 

; ference held at the Centre for. Policy Research, 
New Delhi, in April 1982 which was specifically: 
organised to consider India’s nuclear policy options 
and was attended by concerned scholars, experts 
and politicians. s | 

There have also been misgivings among Indian 

‚ defence experts about Zia’s position on the deploy- 
ment of F-16s. In his ‘Meet the Préss programme 
in Washington on December 13, 1982. Zia said the 
F-16s would. be deployed on the western . border 
with Afghanistan and not on his country’s border ` 
with India. The experts referred to a US Con- 
gressional document on US assistance to Pakistan 
brought out in November 1981, which stated that the 
F-16 aircraft would be deployed at three air force . 
bases one of which was *'situáted in the geographic 
centre of the country". The experts believed that 
this referred to Sargodha which is less than 225 km 
from Amritsar and which had béen the main opera- 
tional air base for PAF's,past operations against . 
India. They also doubted Zia's explanation that the 
bulk of.the Pakistani troops were deployed on the 
Indian border due to “‘difficulties of infrastructure". 

The difference in approach to nonalignment can 
also be an area of tension. During the recent talks 
in New Delhi at Secretaries 1еуе1 it was evident 
that the differences were fundamental. Against the 
background of reports that US might. get in Pakis- 
tan an electronic surveillance facility like the. one 
that operated at Baddber near Pashawar, and even 
otherwise, India feels strongly committed to pre- 
serve the basic principles of nonalignment which . 
rule out provision of any base facilities by а . mem- ` 
ber country. Pakistan seems reluctant ‘to forswear 
its option in such matters. These differences- might 
result in open clash at the nonaligned summit in 
New Delhi in March. 

Given the situation which has both positive and 
negative aspects, it is likely that the. India-Pakistan . 
peace dialogue will move rather slowly. The two ` 
countries do, not feel threatened by a common 
enemy, now or in the foreseeable future. Nor are 
they under strong internal or external pressure to’ 

(Continued on page 30) 
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[охот SINGH in his article, *The Punjab Situa- 


tion", published in Mainstream (November 13 
and 20, 1982) concludes that the crux of the Punjab 
situation is that “the dignity that comes from 
participation .in the country's administrative and 


political affairs is missing from the life of the faith m 


(the Sikh religion). : ; 5 
Today, the President of India, the Air Chief 


Marshal, the Chief Minister of Punjab, the Chief. 


Justice of Punjab, and nine out of thirteen Judges: 
ofthe Punjab and- Haryana High Court, of the 
Punjab quota, five out of the six law officers of the 
: State, and most of the heads of statutory corpora- 


tions are Sikhs, to mention only a few of the most - 


important posts.. ; | 
In order to build up his case, Indarjit Singh 
states that certain myths and stereotypes have been 


^ developed which are not true. These stereotypes 


H 
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according to him are: (a) Hindus.and Sikhs are not 
different, but one religious group. (b) Hindus and 
Sikhs have lived in peace for centuries. 

His complaints against Hindus in the past are: 
(a) When Sikhs were fighting the Muslims, Hindus 
captured the Sikh gurdwaras. (b) Tantriks made 
unauthorised additions in the writings of Guru 

. Gobind Singh when he was fighting the Moghuls. 

His exposition of the teachings of the Sikh Gurus 
from the first to the tenth shows that he has no 
proper understanding of the historic role of religion 
or of the evolution and development of the Sikh 
religion. Religion is an ideological explanation of 
material phenomena in an age when scientific 
knowledge . to explain the cause-and-effect relation- 
ships of the material world was mot available ánd 
mankind drew upon its imagination to explain the 
facts and realities of life., According to the state of 
civilisational development, the . major religions 
which mankind accepted and professed can be 
‘divided into stages. First of all, ritual and worship 
and propitiation of various gods, benign or other- 
wise, representing the various forces of nature, 
which affected mankind in its struggle with nature 
to produce the material articles it needed to satisfy 
its physical wants. Primitive man in his ignorance, 
afraid of the unknown around him, fell to worship- 
ping almost anything, stones, rivers, trees, animals, 
and even reptiles. But as, the tribal society expanded 


the area of agriculture and other production, and: 


merged into larger ‘groups, the gods also extended 
their domains. І 

., With the emergence of private property, the 
patriarchal family and the state, the number of gods 
worshipped were merged, as the universal state 
needed a universal God, which embodied. not only 


' all virtues and power but was omnipresent to keep ` 


the subjects of the state in discipline under the fear 
of God. The basic ideology of these monotheistic 
religions is a-supreme universal god-head which has 
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no physical form or 
hasasoul which is but a spark of the Supreme 
Being. The soul is immortal and goes through à 


cycle of births and rebirths, before it attains ` 


“moksha”, a reunion. with the Supreme Being, 
depending on the good deeds done. The material 
conditions of one life are the result of karma ina 


-past life and a man must do his appointed duty 


without looking to the fruits of his action as a right; 


the reward for labour is determined by the “divine ' 


will" which in practice means the ruling classes, 
This ideology is formulated by the ruling classes 
to reconcile the exploited masses to their lota 
determined by "'divinity". ' 

But such religions cease to satisfy the deprived 


and the dispossessed. In agricultural economics and 


arbitrary absolutism, new ideologies arise to give 
an ethos to the deprived and the: exploited, the 


petty traders, artisans and other classes who are’ 


denied human dignity and aré treated as slaves and 
shudras. : 

Nanak’s message as ап ideology belongs to this 
class and preached the equality of man like older 


religions, namely, Christianity and Islam. The 


doctrine of equality of man, in a social formation 
in which men are very unequal because of privilége, 
power and property, in time, comes into conflict 
with the state, which protect the privileges, power 
and property of the few who control the state. This 
in a nut-shell is the genesis and evolution of Sikhism 
from Nanak to Gobind Singh, when it became the 
religion of land-owning Hindus. Sikhs began to be 
suspected and persecuted by the Muslim power in 
India, when Guru Arjan Dev organised the faith as 
a church and established a seat of secular and 
temporal authority and began to collect regular 
compulsory contributions from his followers through 
the massands. As Moghul power began to decay, 
suspicion against the Sikhs led to increased persecu- 
tion. But Moghul persecution of non-Muslims as 


political suspects did not distinguish between Hindus . 


and Sikhs, because the Sikhs as such eame into being 
after Guru. Tegh Bahadur who was executed as a 


rebel, as he protested against ‘certain fiscal exactions | 


and other measures of Aurangzeb and encouraged 
the Brahmins of Kashmir to resist these. vi 
The tenth Guru was a very remarkable person- 
ality in Indian history, with rare organisational. 
ability. As the exactions of the tottering Moghul 
empire and the excesses of its local governors incre- 
ased with the reimposition of Jazia, Guru Gobind 
Singh openly revolted, charging his followers with 
a religious mission to fight the Moghul empire. He 


"created thé Khalsa by baptism, and by a dramatic 


ruse selected the ‘Panj Piaras — a sort of collective 
religious high command. The Khalsa (Sikh Army) 
was given its uniform — the five Ks, A tiny reli- 
gious minority fighting a mighty political power 
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representation, and every тай. 
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always develops à superman psyche, as the chosen 
of the Lord for the mission. This superiority com- 
plex was injected in the followers of the Guru in a 
measure not conducive to discipline, yet they fought 
valiantly against the Moghuls. The ultimate defeat 
of the Guru and Banda Bahadur is comparable to 
the revolt of Puguchev in contemporary Russia, 
s his last will the Guru gave ! the Granth to the 
ikhs 

The decay and disintegration of the Moghul 
empire in the beginning of the 18th century saw the 
rise of Hindu and Sikh feudalism in the area west 
of the Jamuna and east of the Sutlej, and -the rest 
of Punjab was held by a Sikh theocratic confederacy 
which was welded into a national state by Ranjit 


‘Singh, which was destroyed by the superiority . com- · 


plex of Sikh leaders and the Khalsa who, after 
Ranjit Singh, were not prepared to accept the 
authority of anyone from among themselves. .` 

In this background Indarjit Singh asserts that 
Sikhs were different from Hindus in the same 
manner as Muslim and Christian converts from 
Hinduism, refusing to recognise that the entire 
spiritual content of Sikhism is a graft on Upani- 
shadic monotheism. 

However, it is important to remember that reli- 
gion had been corrupted by power and the Sikh 
Jand-owners had no spark of the original mission in 
them. Within ten years of the destruction ofthe 
Sikh national state, Sikh feudalism loyally assisted 
the British in suppressing the first national uprising 
against foreign rule in 1857. Naturally the British, 
who suspected both Muslim and Hindus, who had 
formed a united front against,them, patronised the 
Sikhs for their loyalty to the Raj, and conferred 

a "special status" on the Sikhs as a martial race 
for recruitment to the army and weightage in the 
services. Indarjit Singh admits that in World War II 


and at the time of partition of the country, Sikh. 
communalism took a stand different from that of’ 


Indian nationalism. 

Indarjit Singh is perfectly justified in his com- 
plaint against Arya Samajists and their leader Guru 
Dutt for insulting the holy Granth. The Arya 
Samaj was the Hindu renaissance inspired by Daya- 
nand, who did not have the advantage of a liberal 
education, and attributed the degradation of the 

: Hindus., to, their having ignored the Vedas. Every- 
thing in the religious lore of all-other communities 
was cant and. hypocrisy. fo him. He insulted every 
feligion, not realising - ‘that this Hindu revivalism 
would lead to similar revivalism among Muslims 
and Sikhs as a reaction and would result in perma- 
nent communal conflicts. 
' However, the Sikhs, having no glorious past to 


feed their superman ethos, channelled their revival- ` 


ism to the capture of gurdwaras from. the mahants. 
The wily British: rulers perceived the possibility of 
using Sikh revivalism to drive a wedge between 
Hindus and Sikhs and create а rift in the united 


front presented by all the three communities in the . 


1919 upsurge. They seized upon this demand with 
., alacrity to create a divisive anti-national communal- 
ism by the! gift of religious incomes, received by 
individual mibhants, to Sikh communalism statu- 
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' of partitioning. land holdings. 


torily recognised by the state, and alienated the 
Sikhs’ superman ethos from the national liberation 
movement. The law reports bear ample testimony 
tothe violence done to evidence by British civilian 
judges as chairmen of the Sikh gurdwara tribunals 
in expropriating individual mahants of the charity - 
of feudal brigandage of the 18th and 19th centuries;^« 
and endowing organised communalism. 

The original message of Guru Nanak, organised 
into a church by Guru Arjan Dev and militant pro- 
test against the Moghuls by Guru Gobind Singh, 
became the faith of a limited community alienated 


from the main currents of national resurgence, 


enjoying a ‘special status” as a martial race and 
favoured in all ways by the Raj feeding their 
superiority psyche. The Sikhs never realised that 
they: were an insignificant minority in the country, 
concentrated in a small corner; they did not realise . 
that their position as organised communalism would 
become hopeless the moment the British, withdrew. 
Akali communalism never contemplated this situa- 
tion. 

. Akali communalism comprised the land-owning 
peasants, and feudal landlords. This sector of the .. 
economy enjoyed quite a few advantages over the 
urban industrial sector because the British did not 
encourage India's industrialisation in the interests 
of their own economy. Land-owners were exempted 
from income-tax, the burden of cash land revenue 
was negligible, irrigation and electricity for this: 
sector were subsidised, and they were given credit- 
at lower rates of interest. 

Withdrawal of the British from India did actually 
change the position for Akali communalism, as it 
lost its patron, and merging in the national main- 
stream meant the loss not only of separate entity 
but of control of gurdwara funds. They became the 
champions of the rural interests against the urban 


‘sector, which split them in two. This split is des- 


cribed as the split between the Jat Sikhs, agri- 
culturists, and Bhapas including Khatris and Aroras , 
who, though devout Sikhs, were in business in the ' 
towns. The latter section. found no difficulty in the 
policies of a democratic state which had. to destroy 
feudalism in order to secure itself. Tlie state 
embarked on a programme of land reforms, which 
has been very tradily implemented, not making any 
real difference in land ownership. But the reform 
of Hindu law .giving equal share to daughters with 
sons, and successive inheritance, have had the ` effect 
The democratic 
Government had to undertake a programme of , 
industrialisation, and in order to develop the country 
had to give a prominent position to the industrial 
sector as against the agricultural sector. All this 
was interpreted by Akali com;aunalism as an attack- 
on the Sikhs, and periodical. crop failures added 
fuel to the communal fire. In the post-Independence : 
era two or three successive crop failures have led to 
an Akali agitation. 

It was not possible for Akali communalism to 
ask for a separate state in 1948-49 when Hindu and 
Sikh communalism had to be suppressed by Sardar 
Patel in.order to promote secularism for which 
Mahatma Gandhi had sacrificed his life. The Sikhs - 
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did - not give up their separate entity and made use 
of the language issue. Linguistic States was a 
Léninist programme with which Nehru toyed in 
entirely different circumstances in which language 
itself came to have a vested interest in 4 parochial 

у. Stance in various parts of the country. Promotion 
p language was nobody's real concern, and those 

seeking political power on a communal appeal soon 
found that regional committees "for Hindi and 
Punjabi satisfied no interest of theirs, and soon, 
with the bad years of 1965 66, the Punjabi -Suba 
demand came up. This demand of Akali communa- 
lism had a double purpose, to get power in a smaller 
Sikh-dominated State and the elimination of urban 
„Sikhs from Akali politics. Pratap Singh Kairon 
saw through the objectives of the Akalis and made 
vigorous efforis to develop indus'ry in the State, so 
as to make the urban industrial sector dominant, 
but he was removed from power for almost níinor 
irregularities. But the Punjabi Hindu ‘industrialists 
in Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jullundur, Faridabad, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon became affluent and their 
. influence and prestige in: Punjab's political ‘life 
he increased in comparison with that of the landed 
interests, which were being undermined by land 
reforms and successions. 

However, the creation of Punjab State — in which 
process the Akalis gladly gave away large areas and 
the town of Simla to Himachal Pradesh on a silver 
platter and Faridabad industry of the Punjabis to 
the regional parochialism of the Haryanvis — did 
not fulfil their ambition, for the Akali Government 
had to be formed with the aid of; Hindu communa- 
lism, and the Congress was able to dislodge this 
alliance of Hindu-Sikh communalism by creating a 
split in the Akali rank’ and supporting’ the late 
Lachman Singh to form the Government. The 
: Akalis‘treat this too'.as an unkind cut by Hindu 
nationalism. The two successive Akali Governments 
found that Hindu communalism was not prepared 
to oblige them on their terms, as the Hindus felt 
-humiliated by the treatment meted out to them. 
[ This brought in the Government of Zail Singh. 

The short spell of Akali-Janata Government from 
June 1977 to early 1980 convinced them that 
because of electoral arithmetic in adult suffrage, 
they could not come to power as Akalis and rule 
Punjab from the ‘Akali Takht’. Hindu communa- 
lism would not tolerate them and- their political 
future in the Punjab State of their dream was as 
‘pleak as ever. This is the basic frustration of Akali 
communalism and the reason for its disenchantment 
with the Constitution and the electoral process. 

In‘ this situation the principal target of their 
wrath is not Hindu communalism, because the 
Akalis are not prepared to woo and accommodate 
it, but Sikh nationàlists, who represent a minority 
of Sikhs but rule as leaders of secular nationalism. 
Their feeling towards the Sikh nationalists is very 
much like that of Jinnah towards Muslim, nationa- 
lists in the Congress who, he used to say, are 
“show- boys” of the Congress and represented no 
real economic or professional interests of the 
Muslims. Sikhs in the Congress however do repre- 
sent all economic and professional interests of the 
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 wean away the bulk of Sikhs, 
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. Sikhs comprising land-owners, businessmén, lawyers 


.and doctors and compare favourably with any 
leadership produced by Akali communalism. 

Akali communalism finds itself in a dilemma. It 
is not prepared to woo the Hindus. It wants to 
eliminate the national, non-Akali Sikhs from the 
centre of power, and finds that they are the very 
people who hold the power to accept or reject their 
demands. The Congress at the Centre is itself in a 
dilemma, for it cannot woo the microscopic mino- 
rity of Akalis and lose cáste with the "Hindu 
Jagat" all over India, besides sacrificing the Sikhs 
who have stood by it. 

The problem of the, secular democratic state in 
dealing with the Akalis is that they are not follo- 


: wers of Nanak or Guru Gobind Singh, but of Sikh 


feudalism which first destroyed the Sikh state, then 


` fought for the British in the attempt to suppress the 


national upsurge against foreign rule, and received . 
rewards from the foreign ruler in the form of 
preferential recruitment to the services of the 
Crown as a martial race and loyal friends of the 
Raj, and were finally endowed by Lord Hailey 
through the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, to enable them to 
from the national 
resurgence. Indarjit Singh admits that the Akalis 
did take a stand different from that of the National 
Congress on two occasions. He does not offer any 
apology for these anti-national postures, but 
accuses the Congress of forgetting the conduct of 
Hindu ‘toadies’. Surely there is a difference bet- 
ween the conduct of a body claiming to represent a 
whole community and individual traitors for whose 
conduct congress nationalism could not blame even 
a section of the Hindu community. 

The Congress or for that matter any Government 
at the Centre under the Constitution could not 
countenance this superman ethos,, and could only 
treat the Sikhs equally with all the others. Aboli- 
tion of feudalism is a political compulsion for a 
democratic government. But when land ceilings 
are imposed on agricultural land, Akalis complain 
that urban property has not.been touched ‘and 
ascribe this to Hindu communalism. Benefits 
conferred on the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and 
backward classes, are resented by the Akalis as an 
act prejudicial to them, ‘for these classes are the 
bulk of Jandless labour on which Punjab’s agricul- 
ture heavily depends. Their uplift is viewed as 
Hindu communalism depriving the peasants of their 
source of cheap labour. But more than Govern- 
ment patronage to these classes, rural landless 
labour is drawn to urban industry by better pay and 
regular work. Punjab agriculture and industry are 
attracting workers from Bihar, Rajasthan and 
eastern Utter Pradesh, and are depending on them. 
But the Akalis would deny them the right to vote, 
because their vote tilts the electoral arithmetic in 
Punjab. Successive partitions of agricultural 
holdings with the death of every owner compel a 
number of them to take to industry and trade, and 
such people are weaned away from Akali communa- 
lism; there is a clear cleavage between urban Akalis 
and rural Akalis, and efforts are made to restore 
unity by false cries of ‘Panth in danger’. 
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It is inexplicable why the Sikh Gurdwara Act 
with all its potentialities for communal mischief, is 


being retained on the statute book, when under the, 


Constitution the state is not to interfere in religion 
or the religious affairs of any community. This Act 
provides a direct protective umbrella for the con- 
solidation of Akali communalism, for if this Act is 
repealed the communal.empire of the Akalis will 
split, like their national state in the middle of last 
century. Without such a statutory body the Akalis 
о put forward апу demand on behalf of the 
ikhs. sy 


It passes comprehension why the state should 
` countenance a communal body putting forward 
political demands. This is incompatible with non- 
interference by the state with religion, which as a 
pre condition demands that religion should not 
interfere with the state. But to believe that religion 
can eschew politics is an error andia delusion. The 
Constitutional guarantee to religion was only to 
preserve and strengthen present property relations. 
by dividing the working-class on a communal basis. 
A workers’ state does not need a religion to create 
an illusion of equality. It guarantees and enforces, 
by Constitution and law, economic equality which 
is the path and substance of equality, and not the 
formal equality of capitalist democracy. 


In such a confused situation both parties indulge 
in antics, and the latest are the resignation: letters 
of Akali MLAs and MPs. Akali communalism is 
welcome to abstain from electoral politics if that 
promotes any interest of the Akalis, but it must be 
realised that such an act on the’ part of elected 
representatives of the people is a breach of faith 
with those who reposed confidence in them and 
emphasises the non-democratic, superman ethos of 


Akali communalism. However, anybody can see, 


through the ruse of the creation of some more 
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‘piaras’.. The.attempt is to browbeat indian secul- 
arism because the Congress as the ruling party did 
show some weakness for Akali communalism, at the 
time of partition of the country. ‘This was appre- 
ciated. by the then Akali leadership which had a 
very astute leader іп Giani -Kartar Singh, who - 
realiséd that the Sikh gurdwaras could remain Нё“ 
property of the Panth organised by the state, only 
if Akali communalism accepted the secular nation- 
alism of the Congress. This leadership, which con- 
sidered ‘Akali ethos’ only as one constituent of 
Indian nationalism, did not assert its separate ethos 
in confrontation with national secularism. But in. a 
communal body such leadership is always handi- 
capped, because the extremists easily brand them 
traitors to the Sikh cause, summed up as the ‘Panth’. 
Because of tbe geographical situation of Punjab, 
Indian secularism, not being revolutionary, had its 
own reasons for being soft to Akali communalism, 
and having accepted the property relations of pre- 
Independence days, it compromised with religion as 
a support to those property relations. · То meet the 
conclusions of a poor economy' seeking regeneration . 
through the socialist path of development the Indian ~ 


- leadership accepted the ideologies and the burdens 


of the past, and religion. that bolstered these pro- 
perty relations. Thus not only religious incomes but 
all unearned incomes and cobwebs of history were 
not only accepted, but constitutionally guaranteed. 
All religious incomes, of gurdwaras, temples and 
mosques, and pensions and properties of the 
degenerate descendants of feudal brigandage were 
legitimised by the Constitution, and Sikh com- ~ 


'munalism now accepted the Constitution to the 


extent freedom of religion and property was guaran- 
teed againts any reform by the state. 

Viewed in this background, the religious demands 
of the Akalis are pathetic inanities, but they reveal’ 
the superman psychosis, which originally was created 
by Guru Gobind Singh, but for a hundred years was : 
nourished by a foreign power to wean the Sikh 
community away- from the mainstream of national 
life. The political demands have no relevance to any 
separate religious ideology, and the Panth is not in 
any way in danger if the fate of Chandigarh is 
allowed to be decided by its residents, instead of by 


` а diktat from any ofthe Sants now dominating 


Akali communalism. There is neither an air of 
reality nor the promise of ` finality about these 
demands except an ever-expanding special status. 
Chandigarh was with Punjab, but was given away in 
a misconceived plan for partition of Punjab by 
which Akalis hoped to get political power in at least 
one State. Even if the land on which it wa3 built 
belonged“to Punjab, it was sold by that State to 
build the Capital of Punjab which at the time com- 
prised not only the present Punjab but also Haryana 


„апа areas of Himachal Pradesh. In. these circum- 


stances, to put forward present ‘Punjab’s exclusive 
claim to Chandigarh is not logic, which however is 
never the strong point of any religion, much less of 


‚а religion playing active politics. 


Another fake demand of Akali communalism is 
for implementation of the Anandpur Sahib resolu- 
tion, which is so esoteric that its authors could not 


explain its import and now an authorised version 
has been issued. It is apparent that the Constitu- 
tion was deliberately" weighted in favour of the 
Centre, to check fissiparous tendencies of regional 
chauvinism and gradually to forge a national ethos, 
completely obliterating regionalism. It is unfor- 


з 


the area of Haryana became a non-riparian State. 
Haryana’s right to Ravi-Beas waters cannot be 
denied on.any ground. These questions are raked 
up merely. to embarrass the Central Government. 

In the ultimate analysis the Punjab problem is 


the conflict between regional Akali communalism, ` 


~ tunate that in the peculiar conditions of the' country 
“the Government of India Act of 1935 was made the 
+ basis of. the parliamentary form of government. А 


‘which wants sécularism to surrender, and seeks a 
.System of Government by which the Akalis can 
come to power without carrying with them the non- 


presidential form of government would have cemen- 
ted the people into a nation much sooner than the 
creation of linguistic States. West Bengal and Tamil- 
nadu for reasons of their own do lend support to the 
Akali demand of autonomy for States, but does the 


. Country accept' it as a sound policy? The Akali: 


reason for autonomy for States is, mischievous; as 
it is based on belief ina particular faith only. It is 
‘not clear how Indarjit Singh is helping the cause of 
lakhs of Sikhs settled in various parts of the country 
and flourishing by participation in national life. How: 


` ever, this demand is so involved апа. misunderstood ` 


that if cannot be brought up in any serious discus- 
sion, and is meant to queer the pitch for Sikhs 
- integrating themselves with the national ethos. 
~ „As regards the river water dispute, it is peculiar 
logic to argue.that a popularly elected Government 


does not havé the right to refer the matter to arbi- 


tration, merely because of electoral arithmetic. The 
elected Government has the mandate of the people 
irrespective of the number of votes polled in its 
favour. Haryana was part of Punjab and merely 
because of reorganisation of the administrative units 


communal Sikhs, Hindus and others, and once in 
power, rule Punjab from ‘Akal Takht’, the dictates 
of that supreme authority over riding all demo- 
cratic norms, and to have Chief Ministers 6f Punjab 
subservient to the Panth. If this is the problem, 
then the solution is to cut at the basis of this 'com- 
munalism, which rests on the Gurdwara Act. 


. To sum up, Indarjit Singh's ‘Punjab Situation’ is’ 


the dilemma of Hailey's endowed Akali communal- 


.ism which ousted the leadership which at the time 


of partition of the country sought a political future 
for the Sikhs in cooperation with national secula- 
rism. Jt now finds itself confronted by more 
virulent communalism, challenging its hold on the 


` Gurdwaras. In order to meet this challenge the 


Akali leadership resorts to political gimmicks, rouses 


M 


religious passions, is not amenable to reason, апа, 


claims a nebulous ‘special status’ the content of 
which can be expanded successively. Indian ‘secu- 


- Jarism for sheer self-preservation will have-to call for 


the repeal of the Gurdwaras Act, if the country is. 


not to be handed оуег їо Hindu obscurantism and 


-the present Punjab is not to be divided. O 
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Towards the cherished goal of 
. . .peaee and prosperity 
Uttar Pradesh 


Within a year of recasting of the 20-Point Programme by Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Uttar Pradesh feels encouraged by the fact that it 
has forged ahead of many other States in the country in many a sphere 
of development. : 

The thrust of development has been on tha core sectors of power, 
Irrigation and Industry which resulted in higher power generation, 
increased plant load factor, enhanced irrigation potential, and better 
industrial climate. N 4 

Greater emphasis оп the implementation of anti-poverty programme has ' 
helped in raising the living standard of a large number of the people 
belonging’ to the weakor sections who were subsisting below the 


. poverty line. 
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In tune with Chief Minister Mr. Shrlpati Misra's stress on enforcement 
of rule of law, greater social security has been achieved in the recent 
months and the crime graph has dipped by over sixteen per cent 
While the new sugarcane policy of the State Government has been 
designed to safeguard the interests of cane growers, the new industrial 
policy envisages one small scale industry with a capital investment of 
about Rs. two lakhs in each bfock : ea 

As part of the Government's efforts in the direction of Harijan uplift, 
as much as Rs. 178.02 crores have been spent under the Special 


Disparities 
y» under the 





Г 
all round development 





Freedom from Economic. - | 


AW 4 point programme ` 
determined effort for 


marches ahead 
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Component Plan over the last two years. As'mány as 19,414 Harijan 
bastis have been electrified and-45,070 wells, 6,196 hand pumps and 
2.449 diggis have been constructed to providé drinking water facilities 
in the Harijan bastis. Over 41,000 houses have been built for 
Scheduled Caste people. , 


` The integrated rural development scheme has-been Implemented in ell 


the blocks of the State and 1.48 lakh families were benefited. Nearly 1.8 
million landless people have been provided actual possession of 
allotted land and about 1.5 million eligible families have been allotted 
house sites. 

About 25,000 rural and small -industrial units were set up in the last 
seven months to boost up employment opportunities. 

With a view to strengthening the public distribution system, the 
number of fair price shops has been raised to, 10,900 and 16 mobile ` 
fair price shops have been started in the remote rural areas and 174 
danata stores opened in industrial organisations, 

Operation Flood-2 has been Started for the integrated dairy development 
programme and milk production has gone up as а result, 

The Public Works Deparfment constructed 1,675 km, of new pucca roads 
and 53 bridges while 1,100 km. long existing roads ware reconstructed, 
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Sino-Soviet, Sophistication 


DEV. MURARKA: 


This despatch from the well-known Moscow- 
based Indian correspondent reached Mainstream 
too late for the .last issue ‘(Republic Day 
Special). In view of the continuing topical 
interest in the subject, it is being published. 
here. —Editor ' ' + 


| { a 
"THe Soviet criticism of China, dramatically publi- 


cised by Yass at midnight on January 13, and: 


published later that week in the weekly magazine 
New Times under the signature Observer, has under- 
standably captured the headlines in the world media. 
Itis like a flash of lightning quite unexpected when 
clouds are already dispersing and light streaking in 
. from the horizon after a storm. The really interest- 


ing question is whether it signifies the last gasps , 


f-of a dying storm in Sino-Soviet relations or presages 
new tensions. 
The firm answer is that it really does. not mean 
more than a heavy sigh of sadness about the current 
state of Sino-Soviet relations. To interpret ‘it as 
the beginning of any new rupture. between Moscow 
and Beijing would ‘be not only inaccurate, but 
absurd. This conclusion, however, can only be 
reached after a careful analysis ‘of the article by 
Observer with regard to its contents, its objectives 
and, above all, its timing. , 
, The most extraordinary feature of the article, 
, which appears as an attack on China and has been 
perceived as such by most of the Western media, 
is that it actually confirms what the Chinese have 
been saying all along, that so far there has been, no 
substantive improvement in ties between the.two 
countries. The first few lines of the article assert 


that for both countries what has transpired so far 


“is seen as a good, useful beginning. At the same 

time it is realised that the search for mutually 
acceptable avenues for normalising Soviet-Chinese 
relations will require time and perserving effort on 
both sides." The Chinese would havé no hesitation 
in subscribing to these sentiments. So what is the 
row about? В , 

In the first place the article must be seen in the 
context of the forthcoming visit to Beijing by the 
American Secretary of State George Shultz, 
scheduled for the first week of February. The 
importance of this visit has increased enormously 
in the calculations of everybody, the Americans, the 
Chinese, and the Russians, ever since the West 
realised, belatedly and reluctantly after ignoring 
all earlier signs, some time in October 1982 that 
Sino-Soviet relations were on the road to improve- 
ment. Therefore, it is perceived as an urgent’ task 
in Washington to prevent such an improvement 
taking place and to offer China something which 
might persuade the leaders in Beijing to postpone 
the restoration of these ties. 
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. further, 


. Moscow does not underestimate the determination 
of Washington to pursue these goals. Washington’s 
fears and prescriptions have been most: frankly 
articulated by Zbigniew Brezezinski, though he 
belongs to the previous Administration. Urging 
that China should now be supplied with arms and 
drawn into a tight and genuine, but simply verbal, 
strategic partnership with the United States, he has 
observed '*if China is not consulted, and if it conti- 
nues to be essentially denigrated in terms of our 


‘global policy, even a benign process of normalisation 


between them and ‘the Soviet could adversely 
impact on our global position. It should certainly 
be of major concern to our top policy makers that 
we could then beina situation of a simultaneous 
deterioration in our relations not just with the 
Soviets but also with the Chinese and with the 
West Europeans as well" (International Herald 


. Tribune, November 23, 1982). - 


The article in New Times is clearly intended to · ` 
forestall the Shultz visit with several objectives. On 
the one hand, it is intended to signal Washington 
not to panic, not to think that a new millennium in 
Sino-Soviet relations is about to dawn and therefore 
rush into making overwhelming concessions to the- 
Chinese which might complicate not only Sino- 
Soviet relations but also Soviet-American relations 
On the other hand, it is intended to 
strengthen the credibility as well as the bargaining 
power of the Chinese with the Americans because ; 
it is not in the Soviet interests that China should 
appear too vulnerable and weak to Washington. 
Therefore, the Chinese contention that so farno | 
significant progress іп the restoration of Sino-Soviet 
ties has to be supported. | > 

There is yet another dimension of the New Times 
article Which must be taken into account. The 


- article appeared just as the Chinese Prime Minister 


Zhao Ziyang was about to end his prolonged visit 
to Africa, the first by a Chinese Prime Minister . 
since Premier Zhou-en-Lai visited Africa in Decem- 
ber 1963-January 1964 and made the notoriously 
inaccurate forecast: “Ап excellent revolutionary 
situation exists in Africa." Zhou’s tour had taken 
place in the context of deteriorating Sino-Soviet 
relations and with the twin objectives of splitting 
the Communist and revolutionary movements in. 
Africa and win influence over the Nonaligned Con- 
ference which was scheduled for the antumn of 
1964 in Cairo. More important still, he wanted to 
drum up support for a Bandung-style Afro-Asian 


‘Conference to denounce the Soviet ‘Union. Even- 


tually Zhou failed and the Conference was aban- 
doned amidst Chinese accusations of Soviet 
sabotage. 

Zhao Ziyang’s tour, however,-has taken place in 
very changed circumstances though two quéstions 
with two aspects of policy are still uppermost in 
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Beijing's thougts: relations with the Soviet -Union, 
and the forthcoming Conference of the Nonaligned 
Heads of State and Government in New Delhi next 
March. Though this time the Chinese leader has 


not indulged in anti-Soviet tirades; implicit.or . 


explicit — apart from an occasional reference to 
hegemonism, which can be applied to both the super- 
powers — he has sought to win influence over 


African countries to affect the final outcome of the. 


Nonaligned Conference. In contrast to: Zhou, the 
present Chinese Prime Minister has made friendly 
overtures to the Soviet Union’s allies in Africa, 
such as the African' National Congress and SWAPO, 
and it was not a pure coincidence that the Chinese 
recognition of Angola was. announced, from Paris 
while Zhao was on his tour. Russians, however, do 
not know what else may have been conveyed by the 
Chinese leader during his talks with the African 
leaders. ' 7 

Theretore,, Moscow wanted to put the record 
straight and convey to the Africans that China alone 
did not have grievances against the Soviet Union 
` and there were genuine complaints on the Soviet 
side as well. Hence the emphasis on the border 
question because Russians understand -perfectly well 


that changing of borders is an extremely sensitive ` 


and emotive issue in post-colonial Africa. New Times 
was an ideal vehicle for this purpose because it is 
the one Soviet magazine most, widely read in Africa 
and comes out not only in English but French, 
Italian, Portugese and Spanish as well, among other 
languages; therefore, it can be understood all over 
Africa without a language barrier and the advance 
publicity generated by the despatches of the Western 
agencies following the Tass publication of the article 
would guarantee it a wide readership. · \ 
Thus it is a relatively easy way of countering some 
of the effects of Zhao Ziyang’s African tour: But, 


of course, Moscow is most interested in the interplay. 


between the Chinese leaders and US Secretary of 
State George Shultz which will follow. Above all 
Moscow would analyse most carefully whether the 
Beijng leaders have genuinely moved to a position 
of equidistance from the Soviet Union and America, 
or whether they still cliag in some way to a special 
relationship with Washington. The article is, in 
effect, a cautionary note to the Chinese, without 
spelling . out its real target directly. In any case, 
the hope is that it will keep the West, particularly 
the United States, off-balance and guessing about 
the future of Sino-Soviet relations while the process, 
‘of their repair is still going оп. | 

But the message is not aimed entirely at Sino- 
. American relations. or China's relations with the 
Third World. There is also a degree of bilateral 
content in the article. This has two aspects to it. In 
the first place, Moscow i$ now signalling to Beijing 


that the time has come to put its act on the Soviet 


Union together. The fact is that while the Soviet. 
Union has almost totally stopped polemics against 
China, the Chinese continue to blow: hot and cold. 
Til now, Moscow has.ignored it. But it is felt by 


the policy-makers that following the resumption of: 


a dialogue between the. two “countries, a point has 
been reached when the Chinese should also' display 
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a consistency in their approach and should not go 


on making contradictory statements merely to please 
these of their allies, who are hooked on the anti-. 
Sovietism of China. By itself it is not so serious a 
matter but it causes unnecssary confusion. | 

What is serious is that it denotes that there is not . 
only resistance to normalisation with tbe Soviet. 
Union in the Chinese hierarcy but that this resist-) 
ance is allowed to express itself, allowed to propagate ; 
its views. Whether this propagation is in defiance of* 
the leadership in Beijing or has the tacit approval of 
a section of the leadership, Moscow does not know. 
But it would like to know. and maybe the way the 


"Chinese respond to the New Times article, not only 


verbally but in action, would clarify. the situation a 
little bit: The New Times article has put the Soviet 
feelings succinctly by.stating that ‘‘one cannot but 
be puzzled by some pronouncements of an altogether 


. different order by Chinese leaders, as well as by 


current Chinese propaganda releases." What partl- 


- cularly causes unease in Moscow is:that the antagon- 


ists of a .Sino-Soviet rapprochement in China are 
concentrating on a highly emotive issue in order to 
rally support. They are harping upon the question 
of territorial claims made by China upon the Soviet 
Union and convincing the people that these claims 


‚ are totally justified. It is not: so much the justific- 
_ation of these claims which concerns Moscow as 


that such propaganda can mobilise Chinese public 
support.against a still tentative and fragile search 
for a rapprochement between.the two countries. 

This is the reason why the New Times article urges 
that the Chinese should discuss the border question 
as well, so that all matters affecting Sino-Soviet 
relations can be settled once and for all. It is an 
intriguing change in accent in Sino-Soviet diplomacy. 
Hitherto, it is the Chinese who were always insisting 
upon the border question as the one great issue 
between the two countries. Now, it is the Soviet side 
which is urging them to take up the issue so that 
it can be got out of the’way. As the New Times. 
article puts it: “Тһе Soviet side is invariably for the 
continuation of the border talks, the previous round 
of which took place in 1978. It believes that it is 
necessary to finalise the frontier settlément and 
define the borderline wherever ‘necessary. Regret- 
tably, however, the Chinese side takes a different 
stand. For years, until recently, it held that the 
frontier settlement is the key issue on which the 
further development of Soviet-Chinese relations 
depends. Now it holds that the border talks are not 
urgent and gives priority to other issues." " 

“It also arouses Soviet suspicion about Chinese 
motives in keeping the issue in abeyance. As New 
Times put it: “Оп the whole the impression is that 
the Chinese side is keeping the border issue ‘in re- 
serve’ as a ready-made ‘sure’ expedient for retarding 
the process of normalisation.". What this means is 
that the Soviet. Union is now asking the Chinese 
leaders to curb the opponents of a Sino-Soviet 


· detente in case the atmosphere is spoiled once again 


even before an actual improvement is brought 
about. At the same time, it is an indirect way of 
reiterating that there can be no settlement of Sino- 

_ (Continued ‘on page 25) 
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US-SOVIET · 
Trade and Politics for 1980s 


"GEORGI ARBATOV 





A joint seeing of Ње · US-Soviet Trade and, 
Economic Council was held in November 1982 
in Moscow. One of its sessions was devoted to 
a discussion on “The Role of Soviet-US Trade 
in the 1980s and the Subsequent Period’. At 
this conference, the US team made tough | 
speeches, according. to New York Times. From 
the Soviet side, among others, state Academi- 
cian Arbatov, Director of “the Institute of US 
and Canadian Studies of the USSR Academy of: 
Sciences. This is taken from Arbatov's speech 
which has a topical relevance today.— Editor 


doubt that American businessmen are capital- 
ists and, as such, want to get a profit. We under- 
stand that they, in the same way as all other people, 
have a sense of self-preservation: they want to sur- 
vive; sometimes they want this-more than they want 
profits. Both the desire to get a profit and the 
striving for self-preservation, I believe, make Ameri- 


can businessmen interested. in establishing normal | 


and safe Soviet-US relations. 

‘Not long before his death, Leonid Ilyich Brezhney 
said that we are at a crossroads, asit were, and we 
have to determine where we shall go now. If we 
choose a wrong way, we may come to a catastrophe. 
This, I believe, is a very correct and -accurate defi- 
nition, and we must not forget it in assessing what 
is taking place in the world today. 

In recent days, many.people regained hopes with 
regard to the prospects of Soviet-US relations. It 
may be that the dramatic tenor of the moment, 


' when events have necessitated giving thought to the 


most serious problems agitating people, has actually 
been helpful in its own way here. 
There are, perhaps, other reasons also for a new 


: surge of hope that, at long last, things will take a 


turn for the better. I would also like to hope; and 
I certainly want this very much. But on the other 
hand, we must be realists. 

That i is precisely why I would like to dwell on the 
theme of realism in somewhat greater detail. I fully 
agree that trade is not developing in a vacuum. 
ГИ say even more. Politics and trade are closely 


AN 5 - Marxists, Communists—naturally have no : 


connected. When detente in Soviet-US relations‘ 


set'in, we, for instance, considered trade—and please 
believe me, for I know this for sure—not only from 
the standpoint of the economic advantages it might 


‘give but also from the standpoint of its impact on 


the sphere of politics. We maintained that the 
development of trade between USSR and USA 
would create а kind of economic foundation for 
normal political relations. We also considered the 
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. tional instrument of destroying confidence. 


' 
` 


promotion of trade to be one of the very effective 
confidence-building measures that are not inferior, 
perhaps, to notifications about military manoeuvres 
or invitations for observers to attend them. 

` Regrettably, our trade with the United States. did 
not have enough time to become a sufficiently strong 
stabiliser of political relations, which made it pos- 
sible in fact to turn it into its opposite—an addi- 
I have 
in mind the attempts to impose on us every kind of 
embargoes, sanctions, bans, etc. It is from the 
angle of this historical experience that I often think 
of what there is in store for.us in the 1980s. 

I am sure that in the ongoing decade, politics will 
‘exert a strong influence on trade, and there is no 
escaping this. Although trade, for its part, having 
transcended a certain border, may exert a reverse - 
and very important influence on politics and 
political: relations. I think that if we, cross this 
border, ‘we shall be able to look forward to our 
future and the future of our children and grand- 
children with much greater confidence. 

What can be expected from politics in the 1980s? 
Honestly, today I cannot make any, forecast on this 
score. We undoubtedly have no future outside _the 
context of detente, outside peaceful coexistence. To 
all intents and purposes, we have no acceptable. 
alternative to. normal, good relations. Sooner or 
later, we shall come to an understanding of this 
proposition and, consequently, to Such relations as 
well. But no one can be sure that we shall live to 
see this; live not in the sense of the lifespan allotted 
to us by fate, but in the sense of whether we will all 
beable to evade a catastrophe before the above- 
mentioned truth becomes universally accepted and 
begins to shape politics. I 2m saying this not in 
order to sow pessimism. But indeed, in recent years . 
we have come to a dangerous point, to that fringe 
beyond which events may become uncontrollable. 
This must be approached very seriously if we are to 
avoid such a catastrophe. 

In connection with the US-Soviet Trade and 
Economic Council, I. met many of my old American 
friends and'acquaintances. They said they had an 
impression that something was beginning to change 
for the better. Something has certainly come about’ 
— and something positive. It seems to me to be an 
important event, testifying to an understanding by 
many Americans (and Soviet people, of course) of 
the fundamental interests of their couutries and 
peoples. It is good that Washington has cancelled 
the sanctions in connection with the Gas-Pipes deal. 
We assessed as positive the condolences expressed by- 
the American leaders over the passing away of 
Brezhnev and the fact that the President of the 
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4 
United States personally visited the Soviet Embassy 


and sent the Vice-President and the Secretary of 


State to Moscow. ‘We carefully followed the words 
which were said in this connection -and responded 
favourably to the good words. 

ButifI were asked whether I can assess these 
facts as evidence of USA renouncing the' policy — 
which in our country is understood as a cold-war 
policy — as a course towards an unrestrained arms 
race and unlimited hostility — life or death,so to 
- speak — or whether what has happened in recent 

days is simply.a move aimed at reassuring the 
public at large and the allies so that they should 
not be in the way of further pursuit of this policy 
of total hostility. If I were asked these questions, I 
would honestly say that so far I have no answer. 

And my doubts as to what the above-mentioned 
facts signify in reality grew even stronger as a result 
of the repeated traditional accusations levelled’ at 
USSR. - ; ' 

I am compelled to reply to some of these aċcusa- 
tions. It is asserted that the Soviet, Union has 
been annually increasing its military budget by four 
per cent (this, according to official American state-. 
ments, has been done for more than 20 years now). 


Where ‘did the US Government get these figures’ 


from? Evidently, from the same source from which 
at one time came the data which lay at the bedrock 
of the legned invented in the early 1960s about the 
US missile gap. Let me point out that later it was 
admitted even in USA that at the time this legend 


was given currency, the Soviet Union had only a . 


few intercontinental missiles. But in conformity 
with the plan adopted on the basis of this legned. 
USA produced 1,000 Minuteman missiles and 41 
submarines with 16 Polarises each. 

We once calculated that had the American data 
been correct, we would now have to spend practi- 
cally 70 per cent of our budget for military pur- 
poses. This is`împossible, even physically, in our 
country'where the state budget is used to pay. for 
practically all investments, almost the entire housing 
construction, the expenses for social needs, health 
care, education, etc, In 1942 which was the most 
terrible year for us when the country bled profusely 
and was literally on the verge of all-out, famine, we 
spent 59 per cent of the budget for military pur- 

oses. - 

What is the cost of these calculations and o 
what basis are they made by Washington? “ — 

And why are we now being told about Afghani- 
stan? In reply we can recall other countries. But 
regardless of the likes and dislikes of each, can all 
of this be accepted as an argument against the 
consolidation of ponce. and detente, and the pro- 

tion of cooperation? 
And what has Poland to.do with this? What 
actually speaking do they want us to do in Poland? 
Topple General Jaruzelski and bring Walesa to 
power? In general, I believe that USA.has now 
raised a waveyof such hypocrisy around Poland, the 
like of which we have never before witnessed. Just 
as around the question of human rights. America 
has quite a few countries that are close to it 
politically, which,it can influence quite effectively, 
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including on the question of human rights — Chile, 
Turkey, Pakistan and many others. May USA 
show concern for human rights there, as well as, 
say, in Lebanon, where in actual fact it gives its 


‘backing to the most rabid violators of these rights. 


The entire argumentation of USA is unconvincing. . 
We cannot accept America as’ it is portrayed Бу. 
the Rev. Folwell, head of the notorious ultra-Right " 
organisation, Moral Majority. We somehow do; 
not perceive USA as the preacher of high morality 
which, in its snow-white innocence, has the right to 
stigmatise others and make its standards of be- 
haviour binding on all. We remember Vietnam, we 
remember the fate of Black Americans and Indians, . 
we remember Watergate and other scandals, we 
remember many other things. We do not under- ` 
stand why the Americans are trying to teach the 
Poles what they should do with the trade unions, 
but make no attempt to apply measures of ‘justice 
to their own air-traffic controllers, to say nothing 
of the millions-of unemployed and disinherited. 

In short, it would be better for the Americans 
not to adopt a posture like-this. We are not going . 
to teach morals to them, although there is much 
that we do not like in USA. But there is no need 1 
to teach us as well, even less so to advance preli- 
minary conditions .for the normalisation of 
relations. > : 

‘It is said, American businessmen find it more 
difficult to do business with USSR because of the 
reduction in the number of telephone channels. 
But is it not much more difficult for them to con- 
duct'these affairs in view of the bans, sanctions 
and restrictions? Why then recall the telephone? 
After all,in one way or another, we shall get in 
touch with you businessmen from USA — either by 
telephone or, if need be, even through communica- 
tion satellites — if there is a possibility to do busi- 
ness and make deals. So far, not a single deal has 
been frustrated and will not be frustrated because ; 
of the telephones.. May other things not hinder us. 

And it is not for the Americans, to speak today 
about such difficulties. I know from my own ` 
experience what it means today to getan entry . 
visa to America, and what obsfacles are raised to 
normal contacts. So you should not throw stones 
if you sit in a glass house. Y 

I do not know what USA gets from continuing 
the course of exacepbating relations with USSR. 
Much has been written to the effect that some 
people in America believe that we have found. our- 
selves. on the verge of an economic disaster.and 
other difficulties. I want to assure you, .using the 
expression of Mark Twain, that the reports of our 
death have been greatly exaggerated and that we 
are very and very much alive and intend to go on 
living. Ofcourse, we have problems, just as you 
and: all others have. But let us proceed from the 
assumption that we and you will be- alive. If we 
proceed from some. other premise, there is of course 
no need to do anything. But if we want to decide ` 
the existing problems, we must proceed from the 
fact that we are alive. - | . 

I ask you to understand correctly why what has 


taken place in recent days — taken together — has 


"Y. But the problems is this. 


given rise in our country not so much to hopes as to 
a certain alertness. Of course, we carefully follow 


every kind of word and every kind gesture coming · 


from America. And I want to assure you that it 
. will not get lost, it will be noticed and given atten- 
` tion by those who make the decisions. 

You understand when 


~^ a country which nearly declared a war on us — a 


y 


r 


trade, economic, technological, and political war — 
speeded up the arms race, etc., when this country 
then wants to normalise relations, 
dently not do this by advancing preliminary con- 
ditions and, demanding of others that they should 
first change their policy for the sake of normalisa- 
tion. , And the more so, it should not put forward 
ultimatums, demanding in effect our surrender all 
along the line, demanding what it has not been 
able to achieve by the most frantic pressure. 
We shall not accept this— there can be no 
illusions. 
- paternal smile at the price of betraying our allies 
and friends, We shall not pay for the gracious 
renunciation of trade -san¢tions with restructuring 
our society according to American wishes. Neither 


A. shall we agree to unilateral disarmament as a pay- 
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ment for being talked to politely as is accepted in a 
good society. 


I repeat it once more: we-are for good relations ` 


with the United- States, we do not demand any 


` apologies for the injustices done to'us in this respect : 


for the sake of readiness to establish them, and we 
do not present any ultimatums to the United States. 
But on the other hand, we do not believe that we 
_ owe you anything. We do not believe that it is only 
` by changing ourselves that we can become worthy 
of ending the quarrel. 

I heard from some of my American friends that 
both sides must take part in improving relations. I 
agree with this. Of course, both sides must. But 

: what do you expect from us now? We have said all 
the time: Let us normalise relations and carry on 
the talks. Let-us go back to detente. 
meetings at every level and for discussion of the 
existing problems. 


We are prepared to work on improving relations . 


on equal terms. . But do not expect from us, do not 
demand from us that we should first create.an idyll 
on earth. First of all, it can hardly be created in 
conditions of tensions, the arms race and Cold War. 
But even if this were possible, there would seem to 
be no reason at all for improving relations with you 
in conditions of a universal idyll. Why try when all 
is well all the same? 


I would only like to remind you that in 1972,. 


when a really big change set in, there was no idyll 
in our relations. 


weapons to our Vietnamese friends and some 


' Americans — both we and you know this — were - 


killed with our weapons. And our people were 
killed with American weapons in Hanoi, Haip- 
.hong and other places. And so in these condi- 
tions when, moreover, another challenging move 
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it should evi- . 


We shall not buy the US President's kind, , ` 


We are for ` 


-The United States was at war in. 
Vietnam where 500,000 GIs were stationed. The - 
Vietnamese are our friends and they were being ` 

- killed with American" weapons, but we supplied: 


was made by resuming the bombing of Hanoi 
and beginning the mining of Haiphong, we were 
confronted with a question: to have or not to have 
a summit meeting? We decided that it must be had. 
It had to be had precisely Бесацѕе relations were 
strained and dangerous. And it was.the right 
decision. This paved the way to detente and made 
it possible to conclude the first SALT agreement. I 
think We. must draw at least, some lessons, from 
history. - 

Please don’t take all that I said as pessimism. I 
was simply compelled to give an answer to some 
arguments. We do not lose optimism. I am sure. 
that we shallsecure a radiant future if we prove 
wise enough to live to see it. And there is no alter- 
native.to this save the most -horrible — a universal 
nuclear holocaust. I remember one dictum of Mao 
Zedong (may it not seem strange to you that I am 
quoting Mao Zedong here — it happened that he 


— 


had made fortunate pronouncements). He said, for. 


instance: a table will not move unless it is moved. 
As much can be said about the obtaining situation. 


. Indeed, it will not change unless we try to change it. 


Ithink today this is the duty of every one of us, 
and I believe that all those who came to the con- 
ference in Moscow came with a feeling that some- 
thing must be done.[] 





“ Sino-Soviet (from page 22) 


Soviet schism -on Chinese; terms ' alone, that both 
sides have to make concessions and adjustments. No 
doubt the Chinese will protest, probably loudly, that 


. they reject the 'Soviet contention that there is no 
, historical or juridical basis for territorial claims. But 
- the most interesting thing would be to observe 


whether the internal Chinese propaganda on this 


. issue diminishes or stops. That would provide a 


measure for Moscow to judge the relative strength 


of those in the Chinese political arena who favour a - 


rapprochement with Moscow as against those still 
opposed to it. This is the real significance and pur- 


clear the air a bit more in Sino-Soviet probings 
under way.LJ (Moscow: January 20) ^ 


. RICH MAN'S GAME. 


Thinking Americans have always been deeply con- 
cerned about the working of America's democracy in a 
manner that its highest. ideals are perverted, thus 
making the system less than democratic. Scholars and 





, | politicians have sought to reform the system, but since 


this could adversely affect the estäblisked vested 
| interests, no major constitutional change has yet been |" 
accepted... 

What has increasingly caused concern among the 
people more than other cries‘for reform is the fact 
that with each passing year the cost of candidature in 
any American election becomes higher, so that only 
the very rich are able to play the game. Last year's 
Congressional polls are said to have been the most 
expensive in US history. The Federal Election 
Commission has estimated that 2223 candidates spent 

.| 264 million dollars on their campaigns by mid- 
October v ER and ánother 50 million dollars before 
polling day... 

Linesman in Viewpoint Weekly, Lahore, 
January 20, 1933. 
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. pose of the dissonant noises made by New Times, to. 





. Declaration on Disarmament i pret zt 
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A National Conference on Disarmament, sponsored Бу Фо they end as envisaged by'those who initiated them. Many 
the Indian Council of Social Science Research, the of the scientists, politicians and military leaders who were 
Indian National Science Academy, the Institute for associated with the building of the nuclear arsenals today 
Defence Studies and Analyses, the Council of Scientific reject the idea that nuclear wars can be either limited or 
and Industrial Research, the Indian Pugwash Society and won. e E ` ‘ 
the India International Centre was held at the Centre The destructive capabilities of nuclear weapons and also ' 
from January 27 to 29, 1983. It was attended by over 30 chemical, biological and conventional weapons, have 
participants drawn from among academics, scientists, increased significantly in the last two decades; and they are 
Journalists and military experts, and was inaugurated by likely to become even more destructive with the steady 
Dr. P.V. Narasimha Rao, Minister of External Affairs. ' accumulation of new technologies. Human wisdom toda 
- Current developments in the international strategic unfortunately remains limited, in striking contrast to tke 
scenario have increased the dangers of nuclear war, the inexorable growth of the power of destruction. 
horrors of which are being increasingly realised. India Out of the world community of 157 members of the: 

`  hasalways played’a leading role towards achievement of United Nations, only seventeen, including three nuclear- 
general and complete disarmament and the initiative was weapon nations, voted against the use and threat of use of 
originally taken by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. nuclear weapons being declared a ‘crime against humanity. 
` Today mass movements of protests against nuclear Today, the struggle of the ovérwhelming majority of the 
weapons are taking place in countries possessing them and human race who affirm their positive faith in life against the 

their allies. The Third World is increasingly threatened protagonists of nuclear weapons, who are prepared to risk- Е 
by new conceptions of limited nuclear war. The objective “the extinction of all life, is being supported by increasingly 
of the Gonference was to inform public opinion on the large numbers of people in these seventeen countries also. 
necessity and urgency of general and complete disarma- Millions are marching, thousands of voices are raised, 
ment, including nuclear disarmament. к hundreds of thousands of voters are registering їп resound- 

At the conclusion of the Conference on January 29, ing affirmation their fundamental human right to survive and 
1983, a Declaration- was adopted, the text of which’ to be survived. This struggle, which transcends ideologies 
ollows: and involves ordinary citizens in all parts of the world, has to 

| | be carried forward to free the world of the fear and the 
~ [OMAN Ше and civilisation, as we know it, are today faced possibility of a nuclear holocaust. Hope for the future of 
with a threat, unprecedented in history, arising from the mankind lies in the unity of the peoples of all nations against 
massive and competitive accumulation of nuclear weapons. the policy makers of those countries still bent on plunging 
The cycle of life and death and renewal in nature, and in the _ the world into total destruction. о, : 
various species which inhabit our planet, is facing oblitera- The radioactive fall-out does not respect boundaries .of 
tion. It is estimated that there are now about 50,000 nuclear so-called nuclear, weapon-free zones. This will only result 
weapons, with destructive power equivalent to a million іп slow agonising death from worldwide nuclear radiation 
Hiroshima bombs. This corresponds to an explosive power of and: its ecological aftermath for much larger numbers than 
some three tons of TNT for every man, woman and child’on those subject to a direct nuclear attack. The earth must be 
earth. For the first time, it is possible to cause damage on formed into a single nuclear weapon-free zone. | 
such a catastrophic scale as to endanger the very survival of Progressive technical inventions including miniaturisation 
civilisation. , ; ', - Of nuclear weapons will lead to a proliferation of nuclear 
There is по real prospect of effective defence against a weapons to such an extent that any scheme for controlling 
nuclear strike. The mass of the population cannot be pro- them will become impossible. : р 
tected against a major nuclear attack, nor can the devastation To those who are preoccupied with their own economic and 
ofthe cultural, economic and industrial base of society be social developmental problems, especially the developing 
prevented. The breakdown of social organisation and the and the least developed countries, the linkage between the 
magnitude of casualties. would be so large that no medical nuclear arms race and the increasing: economic setbacks all 
system ,could be expected to cope with more than a minute round the world is of vital significance. It is only through a 


fraction of the victims. , global cooperative effort that our common survival can Бе 
These facts are available to everybody even remotely con- ensured: ; 2 ! 
cerned with decision-making in every country; particularly Failure to effect a freeze agreement on nuclear weapons 


2 е nuclear weapon countries. Yet today, there isa greater anda comprehensive test ban treaty, the continuing legitimi- 
effort than ever before to secure acquiescence in the idea of sation of nuclear weapons and nuclear war doctrines, the 
` nuclear war. Nuclear weapons are not only widely regarded sustained attempts at using nuclear weapons as an inter- 
as a deterrent, but there are also plans for their technical use national currency of power, the on-going vertical, spatial, 
or for-fighting a ‘limited’ nuclear war. Arguments have been crypto and clandestine proliferation and the consequent 
advanced that. nuclear war can be controlled, prevented global insecurity, in particular of the developing nations — 
from escalation or fought to a decisive conclusion. But it is аге bound to create pressures on more nations to acquire 
almost certain that any utilisation of nuclear weapons, nuclear weapons. It is, therefore, necessary to take urgent 
however limited, would escalate into a nuclear war ona steps and ensure that nuclear energy will be used exclusively ' 
global scale. There is also the danger that the immense and for peaceful purposes under international controls and 
increasing stockpiles of nuclear weapons, and their broad safeguards, which must be universal and non-discriminatory. 
dispersal in the armed forces, may trigger off a' nuclear war It is now recognised that an arms race cannot go .along 
by accident or miscalculation in times of heightened political with. economic progress. There are alréady 30 million un- 
or military tension. | . employed in the industrialised world alone. The arms 
Some advocates of the use of nuclear weapons cynically race and development are in a competitive relationship 
assert that a nuclear war, once initiated, can be terminated particularly in terms of:resources but also in the vital 
at will. They maintain that the fear that humanity will be dimension of attitudes and perceptions. А . 
obliterated is not justified. Wars have always been started The high arms expenditure, the consequent budget deficits, 
by leaders on the basis of certain calculations on bow they high interest ratés, shrinkage of credit and aid have 
would proceed, and end; but history tells us that very rarely hampered economic recovery and led to economic destabili- 
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sation of the developing nations. Social security in the 
industrialised world has been reduced, with consequent 
_increase‘in social turbulence al! over the world. The nuclear 
arms race is a reflection of a total approach to international 
relations; it symbolises dominance instead .of cooperation 
and aims at perpetuating the inequities of the present inter- 


.., national order behind the imagined protection of a nuclear 


‘shield. There can be no Drogress towards a just economic 
and social world order so long as ‘there is the prospect of 
nuclear war. In the inter-dependent world of today the 
develóped countries cannot continue to prosper, in isolation, 
with an on-going nuclear arms race which inhibits trade and 
cooperation among industrialised' countries and pre-empts 
resources from tbe development of developed countries. 
‘There is an imperative need today for an intensification of 
the international movement against the arms race and parti- 
cularly against nuclear weapons through inter alia the adop- 
tion, as propossd by India at the lastsession of the General 
Assembly and supported by an overwhelming majority of 
the UN members, of an international Convention prohibit- 


ing the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons under any 


circümstances. Pending the coming into force of such a 
Convention, all nuclear-weapon powers should undertake 


‘not to be the first to use nuclear Weapons, a pledge already, 


made by two of the nuclear-weapon powers and which has 
also been urged by many strategists in the other nuclear- 
weapon states. Other urgent measures are the finalisation of 
the comprebensive test ban treaty, and a nuclear weapon 
freeze to be followed by negotiated, progressive and conti- 


s nuously reduction in and elimination of nuclear arsenals and 
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the cessation of the production of all weapon-grade missile 
materials. The nonaligned and developing countries.should 
extend their full support to the freeze campaign and other 
mass’ anti-nuclear weapon movements in all parts of the 
world. A convention to ban the use of chemical weapons 
‘must be concluded urgently, and pending this, research, 
development and production of chemical weapons, "especially 
the binary ones, should not be undertaken. 

The choice before mankind is stark and clear. On the one 


1 


side i is peaceful co: ыа їп sword which" lios its 
nuclear stockpiles, reverses the arms race and starts on 
progressive reduction in nuclear and conventional arma- 
ments, culminating in general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. On- the other side 
is escalation of the arms race, with its inevitable climax in 
total and complete destruction. 

Theré is urgent need to establish a Centre in India for 
disseminating information and mobilising public opinion 
through mass media and publications on issues relating to 
disarmament, especially the impact of nuclear war doctrines,’ 
nuclear weaponry and other sophisticated military techno- 
logies on the human race. There is also need to promote 
greater interaction among nonaligned countries through this 
Centre by means of joint studies of these issues with a view 
to strengthening and promoting a common approach to 
problems of diarmament. ' 

The catastrophe of nuciear war can and must be prevented. 
Leaders and governments һауе а grave esponsibility іп this 
regard. Humanity as a whole must act to ensure its own 
survival. This'is the most vital issue ‘that the world has 
ever faced. There is no time to be lost. | 

Participants: Aruna Asaf Ali; Dr VS Arunachalam; Dr PM 
Bhargava; U.S. Bajpai; Nikhil Chakravartty; Prof Satish 
Chandra; Р.К. Chari, А.К. Damodaran; Archbishop Angelo 
Fernandes; Dr. S. Gopal; P.N. Haksar; Professor. S. Nurul 
Hasan; Professor Rajni Kothari; T.N. Kaul; K.P. Jain; Col. 
N. Lakshmipathi; Professor K.P. Misra; C.B. Muthamma; 
o K. Menon; Dr. Jagdish Narain; Maj. Gen. 
D.K. Palit; G. Parthasaratbi; Ashok Parthasarathi; Professor ' 
A. Rahman; “Samar Sev; Dr. Surajit Sinha; G.S. Soni; 
Professor К.В. Singh; Dr., R.R. Subramanian: К. Subrah- 
manyam; P. Urinikrishnan; M.A. Vellodi; Dr K.G. Vohra; 
Professor M. Zuberi. А 

Observers: Brig. K.S. Brar; Brig. R. Narasimhan; Vice 
J.G. Admiral Nadkarni; Capt P.I. Oommen; Commodore 
M.B. Kunte; Rajan Nehru. 

Rapporteurs: Meera Shankar; Neelima Mitra; Sheel Kant 
Sharma; Swashpawan Singh; P.K.S. Namboodiri. 
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GUJARAT TRAVEL NOTES—t 


Design for | 
N.C. | 
(oorr. up: in. the Capital's upper-set politics, 

sometimes even the most seasoned reporter gets 
a littlé suffocated and begins to wonder! if there is 
nothing to lift his spirits in the wide landscape that 
is India. |t is at such moments of being in the 
dümps that one feels like running away from the 
court atmosphere of the ‘‘imperial city"; to реа 


little fresh air to keep body and'soul together. 
Far from ‘the glare of publicity is located in one 


Living MEE 


corner of our vast country an institution where I 
could sense a ‘new awareness of the vitality that - 


^ must pulsate the India of tomorrow. Compared to 
the huge campuses that have come up all over the 
country, the National Institute of Design (NID) is a 
small family of a few hundred — students and 
teachers taken together. Tucked away from the 


büstle of the sprawling city of Ahmedabad, there is . 


а patch of enclosed green overlooking .the Sabar- 
mati; here is the campus of NID in a red-brick 
-building with new-look architecture; thoughtfully 
the ruins of a dilapidated mausoleum are allowed to 
remain in tlie lawn, providing an appropriate con- 
trast between the old and the new. ` ` 
The very first impression that I gathered there 
during a three-day mid-week diversion from Delhi 
is that the ambience withinits precincts is one of 
confidence entwined with- humility — a -delightful 
"blending of the concern to know and preserve the 
past with the eagerness to dovetail into that. endea- 
vour the outlook 'and achievements of the present; 
the motif from far-away corners of-the country 
wedded to the technological processes of today. The 
' small batch of highly qualified men and women 
“dedicated to design in its widest connotation, consti- 
“tutes the remarkable faculty of NID. From textile 
and graphic design, ceramics and furniture, to the 
-designing of a pedal-operated printing machine — 
which can work even in a village without electric 


red. ; 


.connection — the versatility of NID is miany-, 


all the indusiries and power units in. each district 


—exclusively designed for. the Prime Minister and 
`7 а select few at the Centre. 


With Vikas Satwalekar, one could perceive how.- 
meticulously one has їо design . the Fol mUBICHH OR. 
d 


.that can convey the message to the masses. Engage 


in a Family Planning project in Rajasthan, he ex- 


.plained the’ various techniques and the accessories 
‘by which an unlettered villager could be persuaded 


to, accept planned parenthood. From posters to 
slides and films, there is unsparing attention to work 
out both the theme and the approach that are under- 
standable and acceptable to the concerned subject. 


How much DAVP can benefit ‘taking the help of 
such trained dedicated designers! Incidentally, I 


found to my surprise that, nearly eighty per cent of 
field workers in this project come from Kerala.. : 
Talking of films, .it was an education viewing two 


short films by Ishu Patel, brilliant? NID alumnus 


“now working with Canada’s: National Film Board. 


One visualises life after death, and the other a power- ! 
ful one, entitled Top Priority, a devastating indict- 


“ment of militarism with cartoon animation and ex- 


D 


quisite play of colours. Why such films are not 
shown ‘in our cinemas bafifes me when we talk so 
much about our commitment to peace. What Ishu 
Patel has conveyed .through this short film, a 
thousand speeches can’t béfore a rural audience. 
One of the Senior members of NID faculty, per- 
haps, the earliest to join the Institute, is Kumar 
Vyas, a shy, sensitive, face -who could explain in 
simple language the entire philosophy of design. His 
lucid exposition in, an introductory manual, aptly 
captioned Design and Environment, starts with 
Bronowski's famous line about Man being “not a. 
figure in the landscape — he js а shaper of the land- 
ѕсаре.” The journey begins with the words: “We 
observe our surroundings as if we are doing it for 
the first time. We observe them by ‘employing our 
senses: by seeing, hearing, touching, smelling — and 
even by tasting." From observation comes under-' 
standing, and then to experience and onward to 
analysis. .Next , comes the. relationships between 
natural and man-made .environments, and their 
inter-action. Tool is the first step towards а, man- 
made environment; and his first act in this área 
is an act of design. And so on, Kumar Vyas takes 


such a-craft is- today being. sucked .up .as raw: 
material for paper manufacturing plants. And so, 
one comes up against the basic question of design 
and. the protection of environment: 

: One of the recent projects with emphasis on con- 
servation, tourism and development ‘undertaken by 
“NID focussed on the state of the Brajabhoomi, the 


fea around Mathura’ associated with the life of ' 


Krishna. The NID report is a revealing document 
showing how this famous pilgrimage — the annual 
parikrama — is utterly neglected while there are 
ample possibilities of turning it into an ‘attractive 


tourist spot, conserving the archaeological sites ‘and’ 


helping in the economic development of the area, 


А similar integrated area development report by ` 


NID on Fatehpur Sikri brings out a, shocking state 
of things, where large-scale quarrying has been 
going on; despite the Prime .Minister's repeated 
admonitions, ..contractors are briskly pilfering stone . 
slabs from Mughal walls and monuments and selling . 
these to the süper-rich in Delhi to decorate their 
mansions in Vasant Vihar. The NID plan .can cer- 
tainly provide improved tourist facilities without 
despoiling the rich heritage or disturbing the. 

nvironment — rather it enchances it. One wonders 
“how long it will take officialdom to get to work on 


.these reports: ог, would they only gather dust on` 


Secretariat shelves? , 

The Director of NID is a quiet, soft-spoken per- 
“sonality, with the stamp of a ‘scholar’s humility. 
Ashoke Chatterjee is introspective and sensitive. 
With the background’ of business administration, he 
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Chinese Claims ( fram paga 6) 


ТЯ boundaries і in the Americas, Africa and the 
Middle East had been settled on that basis, will also 
be useful. А coordinate is authoritative and rele- 
vant only in the. context of the time when the 
coordinates were drawn and the map from .which 
the coordinates might have been taken, Immense 
improvements in locating positions on the globe by 
-reference to the stars have been made and are con- 
tinuing to be made. 
only. when every part. of. the world is subjected to 
rigorous triangulation (and may be not even then; 
seeing the difference between positions arrived at by 
starting from triangulated points and the fixation of 
spherical coordinates _ by the . latest. techniques 
available). 

^ Finally one should not forget that India has 
offered to refer the problem to the International 
Court of Justice. China did not want to do so. 

.No study of the present Chinese position on 
Arunachal can _omit reference to the Arunachal 
Dance Team episode. The ZHsin-hua' article of 
December 8, 1982, by Li Yung-ming says that what 
India did was ‘‘somewhat discreditable”; that it was 
a deliberate step to propagate India's sovereignty 
over Arunachal and to legalise it; India had been 
nibbling at Chinese territory in this sector; the 
Indian Government had пож. made the border dis- 
pute a multinational affair. This not.only could do 
no good-to Sino-Indian relations but also ran coun- 
ter to one of the Asian Games principles of streng- 
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They will cease to be made - 


“emphasises the relevance of design іп the country’s 
planned economy; as a prime agent of change by 
helping in the process of raising the standard of 
living. In his personal мау оѓ living one can sense 
this endéavour of marrying.the country’s rich cul- 
tural heritage with the benefits of modern techno- 
logy. Such personalities do the country proud. 

Not that Ashoke does: not have headaches. Theré 


are problems galore in the running of the Institute. . 
` Although at one stage some of Ahmedabad's business ` 


magnates helped to found it, today NID’s success 
_story as an autonomous body under the Government ; 
does not seem to enthuse thém. "At the other епа, 
'one:can see a rather infantile trade-unionism plagu- 
ing it as if it is a factory engaging sweated labour. 
Between the two, Ashoke Chatterjee as the Executive 
Director maintains his~ ешш without .the 
slightest fuss. . ; 


Tyros years. old, the National Institute 'of 


Design is striving to live and grow up according 
to the injunction of its founder, that extraordinary 
American, Charles Eames, who wanted the desighers 
„to help generate “ ‘an alert and impatient national 


conscience.’ = 


Mark the words — an alert and impatient, 
national conscience. Isn't 'it time that our political 


that motto? A brief visit to NID raises questions in 
one's mind — and hopes too, about the India of 
Tomorrow. 

(To be Continued Next Week). 


thening friéndship among Asian peoples. . 
: Why have the Chinese said this? Why did. the 


-Indians in their turn ,react strongly? The explana- . 
tion may be that the Chinese criticism about the 


dance team was the last in a series of pinpricks from 


them. First there was the attempt to woo away | 


young men from Arunachal Pradesh. Then there 


, life bereft of any design. today were re-designed with : 


was the way the Asian Games were: dealt with by. 


the Chinese press. The only event (other than those 
involving the. Chinese contingent) dilated upon was 
the Indian defeat by Pakistan in hockey. There was 
virtually.no reference to how the Chinese delegation 
was. made much of by the Indian hosts. The 
arrangements for the Asian Games were referred to 
patronisingly, almost offensively so. There were ' 
pointed references to the pageantry of the games 
occurring amidst the poverty present all over India, 
The.third in the series of irritants was the criticism 
of the presence of the Arunachal dance team. The 


_ Indian reaction could be a reaction of all the three, 


As to why the Chinese brought out the Li Yung- 


ming article when China and India are/ attempting 
perhaps more than ` 


to defreeze their relations; 
defreeze. There is an unspoken rivalry for claiming 
credit for taking the initiative to improve relations. 


.China certainly feels that it set the ball rolling. 


Having taken the initiative, there is also the feeling’ 
that the initiative is likely to be interpreted 'аз а 
sign of weakness. The Chinese may be wanting to, 


"make it clear that the offer to give up Arunachal 


Pradesh, albeit in exchange for Aksai.Chin, is not 


prompted mee doubts about the validity of their 


- 23 


claim to this part of Northeast India. This could be: 

coupled with the feeling that, while China would 

like everybody to accept that it has taken the initia- 

tive, it did not want its stand to be misunderstood 

as being over-eager to пр: Sino- Indian rela- 

tions. $ 
To sum up: 

‘India and China are agreed on А necessity to improve 
their relations, as well as to solve the border problem. There 
isa difference i in emphasis. The Chinese feel that an improve- 
ment in relations can lead to a solving of the border problem; 
while India seems to think that tackling the border issue will 
help to improve relations faster. China has been reiterating 
its earlier proposal fora swapping of Aksai Chin for Aruna- 
chal. With Kashmir west of the Karakoram Pass under Pak 
occupation. and most of the territory east of the Karakoram 


Indo-Pak Relations 
(from page 14) - 


get, dramatically, close together. However, incen- 
tives as well as pressures do exist for steady incre- 
mental progress toward ‘amity. and cooperation, 

` keeping the substance or core of their respective 
strategic linkages with the super-powers intact. The 
possibility of their taking a bold’ joint initiative to 
turn а new leaf in their strategic relationship re- 
gardless of the wishes and preferences of the super- 
powers appears to be remote. 

. - Against this background, it may be “convincingly 
argued that Zia’s hopes of forging South Asian 
regionalism on the lines of ASEAN are far-fetched: 


and premature. If the concept of South Asian ` 


regional cooperation is to be lifted from a utopian 
'.level to a practical. and materially advantageous 
plane, bilateral issues have to be straightened out 


range under Chinese occupation, Indian contact with Central 
Asia is more or less limited to the route from Nubra through 
Depsang to Karakoram Pass. Giving up the Indian title to 
northeast Ladakh means that, in practice, India will cease to 
bea Central Asian power. The Chinese interest in the areas 


" east of the Karakoram range has little to do with the Aksai 


Chin road. A very large chunk of territory west of the road 
is being claimed by China. An alignment of the road not pas- . 
sing through Indian territory is feasible. We cannot rule оз 
northeast Ladakh having mineral wealth. Persons who argue 

in favour of the swap, base themselves -on alleged weaknesses , 
in the Indian title to Arunachal. They have their facts wrong. 
The recent episode of the Arunachal Dance Team may have 
originated in China’s anxiety about the implications of the 
swap offer. The Indian response was pérhaps to the series of 
irritations that it had to suffer during 1982, rather than: the 
intemperate Chinese criticism oF the dance , performance 
alone ' : 


first. No doubt каалаш should be the ultimate 
aim of Indian diplomacy, but that should give 
precedence to succe essful bilateralism. Опсе the 
disparities and cleavages that exist at the bilateral 
level tend to narrow, bilateralism will automati- 





` cally come.under the pressure of multilateralism. 


Without being too optimistic about the prospects of 
South Asian regionalism in the near future, it is 
essential to keep the ball rolling, particularly when 
India has emerged as a leading champion of South-4 
~ South cooperation. Moreover, the major develop- 
mental issues of the region, like exploitation of 
water resources, gas, coal, etc, beg for multilateral 
solution. It also offers the best available solution‘ 
for actual and potential cross-national ethnic- ^ 
minority explosions in the region. Regional co- - 
operation would also enhance the security -and 
stability of each South Asian country at тешсе 
defence expenditure.. — . E a 
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n India is the recipient of congratulations trom all over 
the world for the success achieved. by us as hosts of - , 


the 9th Asian Games 


: n ` 2 xu 6 Stadia were built in record time Colour television 

= AE ' Ў brought the games live into miflions of homes all over 
the country. and.abroad. Computers, electronic 

exchanges. micro-wave and satellite links were “ft 

smoothly, and efficiently utilised in a mammoth network 

of services 







An apt example of what united endeavour and hara 
|... werk cen achieve. А 


Similar success сап be achieved in other spheres of 
national development if we work in the same spirit. 


LET US ALL JOIN HANDS 
TO BUILD A STRONG NATION 
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Dalda,Pears,Lux :these and other consumer products helped make Hindustan Lever a hotisehold word. 
Today the company is moving in a new direction, from the home to the heart of India's core sector. 


Directions for growth E i 

Today's emphasis i is clearly in technology-intensive áreas of national priority. Over 60% of the total . Е 
_investment іп fixed assets today represents core-sector projects ог sophisticated technology. i 
Using science with sensitivity : JM ' 


The company’s Research & Development has always been attuned to India’s ве, Significant R& D 
successes have been achieved in import-substitution of edible oils and energy conservation. A third major 
breakthrough is the development of a plant-growth nutrient which boosts crop yields at low cost. 


"Products made in India — for the world ~ 4 : Р x 


Hindustan Lever's national distribution network,always a major strength, has gone international with exports 
to 57 countries. These will soon cross Rs. 100 crores,making the company one of India's biggest private-sector 
exporters. Consignments range from the company's own product to non-traditional goods like carpets and 
garments made by small-scale entrepreneurs. x 





A company of people | ` t . 
It is our "people — 9,000 managers,scientists, engineers and workers,each committed to excellence — who have 
made us what we are. A company meeting the challenge of change. Making tomorrow happen today. 


S н Hindustan LeverLimited ` ` 
= Meeting the challenge of change 
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No- Half. Way Halt 


Wm public attention is understandably 
y rivetted on the bloody turmoil in 
, Assam, turned into the hunting ground of 
“diabolic provocateurs, the developments at 
the Centre promises to be of far-reaching 
significance if pursued to their logical 
destination. A 

The reshuffle of the Cabinet undertaken 
in driblets by the Prime Minister — with the 
possibility of more changes to come in the 
near future — has an important aspect 
‘which has hardly been highlighted thanks 
to the chronic media mismanagement by 
the Establishment. The Ministers who. 
have been dropped.have all been, in the 
public mind, corrupt and/or incompetent: 
Sitaram  Kesr, C.M. Stephen, Kedar 
Pandey; CPN Singh, AP Sharma and 
' Bhishma Narain Singh, among others. In 
their place, the induction of persons with 
a clean image is noteworthy: Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh, Vijaybhaskar Reddy, Hari- 
nath Misra, Chandrasekhar Singh, Vitthal 
Gadgil and Ramniwas Mirdha. 


By itself this Ministerial changes at the ` 


Centre constitute an important step. 
Accompanied as it has been by a sub- 


stantial overhaul of officialdom — parti- 
cularly the summary removal of unsavoury 
characters like Jhunjhunwala — there is 
no gainsaying that serious efforts are being 
made to tone up the Centre, though it is 
as yet kept on a Jow key in terms of its 
publicising through the media. - ` 
‚ What the Prime Minister has-to keep in 
mind is that such ап exercise cannot be 
left half-done. If the impact has to be 
communicated to the public at large, if it 
has to make a difference in the functioning 
of governance then the record of some of 
her existing Ministers needs to be care- 
fully scrutinised and those found wanting 
in making the grade can be retained only. 
at the cost of the standing and the 
effectiveness of her Government itself. 
And in the place of those deserve to be 
axed, if others tested both for competence 
and integrity are brought in, it will defi- 
nitely help to bring rejuvenation in the 
functioning of her Government. 

Indira Gandhi is not only the Prime 
Minister but the leader of the party that 
rules at the Centre as also in a number of 
States. When an impression has set іп, 
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however feeble, that a serious effort is 
: being made to overhaul the Government 
at the Centre, there will .naturally be ex- 
pectations that something would be done 
by her to streamline the Ministries at the 
State level, Ministries which are run by 
' her party and are under her direct charge. 
The removal of Babasaheb Bhosale and 
his replacement by Vasantrao Patil as 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra are wel- 
come steps. After Maharashtra, the crying 
need is to deal with Bihar. Jagannath 
Misra's undeserving continuation as the 
Chief Minister has turned out to be a 
heavy liability for the Congress-I, a costly 
luxury which it can hardly afford, especial- 
ly in these difficult days. Let it not be 
forgotten so soon that one of the key 
reasons why the Congress-I fared poorly 
in the recent Karnataka election is the 
overwhelming impression in the public 
mind — an impression by no means un- 
justified — that despite his follies and mis- 
deeds, Gundu Rao enjoyed the support 
of the Congress-I High Command which 
is equated with Indira Gandhi herself. 
Must. Jagannath Misra be permitted to be 
the Gundu Rao of Bihar, particularly after 
his latest act of removing a‘ large number 
‘of his own Ministers, for the simple reason 
that they donot belong to his own faction? 


In the public mind, the Congress-I in : 


most of the States presents the spectacle 
of a house divided against itself. And 
those who are ranged against Rajasthan 
Chief Minister Shiv Charan Mathur are 
put on par with those opposed to Jagan- 
nath Misra in Bihar. In one case there 


is the collection of bandicoots ganged .up ` 


against an honest Chief Minister, and in 
the other the mounting anger against a 
. corrupt satrap. Can those two be equated? 
Mathur's ouster will amount to the over- 
powering of a man with a clean image; 
it wil not be the same thing as the 
displacement of a person who has come 
to personalify venality, as Misra has. 
The public will judge the Congress-I 
by the way its President deals with the 
two cases: the retention of Mathur at 
Jaipur will enhance the prestige of the 
Congress among the masses in Rajasthan 
‘just as will be the sacking of Misra 
in Patna among the masses in Bihar. 
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Obviously Indira Gandhi will have to deal 
firmly with the dissidents at one place as 
she needs to pay heed to their friendly 
warnings at another place. . 

At the level of policy-formulation, the; 
composition of the high-level panel tó 
advise on economic strategy — as far as 
is known by the time these lines are being 
written — makes it fairly clear that the 
days of IMF syndrome are now numbered. 

Obviously such a step will encounter 
stiff’ opposition from . powerful vested 
interests entrenched within the Establish- 
ment itself. This means that a mere decla- 
ration of policy will not be effective at all. 
A single slogan or an attractive economic 
programime can no longer produce a mir- 
acle in terms of mass support. What the 
public is looking out for is the beginning 
of a serious endeavour at, implementing - 
policies enunciated long time back but put ` 
on the shelf. It is only to be hoped that the 
high-level economists’ panel would for- 
mulate concrete steps as part of a national 
economic strategy and that its recommen- 
dations would command the sanction of. 
the Government’s support. | 

It is not only in the field of economic policy that 
drift has led to erosion of the basic strategy. In the 
field of foreign policy, there has been no slide-back 
but it is equally true that it lacks a direction. Our 
Foreign Office has intelligent people, fairly well 
trained in diplomacy, but hardly anyone of the 
senior officials has any clear idea of the direction 
of the policy they are supposed to pursue, or of the 
ingredients of the policy that Nehru initiated and 
their applicability in the changed world of today. · 
That is why one gets the feeling of a low-key 
posture in the political preparations forthe coming 
Nonaligned Summit. There may not be any retreat 
from tested positions but there does seem to be a 
lack of ' confidence in defending those positions: a 
defensive approach is not the best way of ensuring 
adequate defence. This is not a question of seman- 
tics, about the lack of radical verbiage in any draft 
or document as it is sometimes mistakenly 
demanded, but absence of a firm indication that 


. there is a clear direction in our present foreign-policy 


stand. If the economy in a shambles have led the 
Prime Minister to seek the help of a high-level panel 
of economists, our present state of listlessness in 
foreign policy demands a hard look by those 
whose knowledge and experience as also the level 
of specialisation are unquestioned. 

For the Prime Minister of -India, there can be 
no half-way halt today. 


М.С. 
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.Government possible. 
Soviet campaign appears such that even President : 


^ 


DEV MURARKA 


N the whole history of tlie Soviet Union, its leaders 
have never fought an election campaign in. their. 
own country with such verve and tenacity as the one 


they are fighting now — in West Germany. 
The reasons séem obvious enough. They want to 


stop the deployment of Pershing-2 and Cruise missiles . 


on the German soil altogether, which means іп 
Europe. They. want, preferably, a result which 
would make a Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
And the success .of this 


Ronald Reagan is singing a different tune now: and 
has sent his Vice President, George Bush, to boost 


the chances 'of the Christian Democratic Party : 
` (CDU) at the polls. А 


But what is obvious is not always everything, апа 
what is emerging is that it does not really matter 
perhaps, as far as Moscow is concerned, which party 
wins the mandate in West Germany. The Soviet 
Union is fighting for profoundly more. serious and 


long-term objectives and unlike, the United States 


has found a wavelength: which can converse with 
the German mind. The result could be a new balance 
of power in Europe. 


The Soviet-German relations, throughout history, 


have never been that simple. There is need to avoid 


oversimplification iri analysing them even if it is. 


accepted that for the moment, the top priority for 
Moscow is the vital missile question. Yet, it is 
already becoming clear that whatever the outcome 


of the elections in West Germany on March. б, the. |. 
deployment of Pershing-2 missiles at least would. 


most likely be postponed for a long period, even if 
some Cruise missiles are deployed. No Government 
in Bonn can now permit the deployment of 
Pershing-2 because it would produce results which 


would increase the public disquiet in West Germany : 


and Europe enormously. It would bring about 
deployment of new Soviet missiles in East Germany 
and other Warsaw-Pact countries.. It would force 
the Soviet Union to adopt the policy of “Launch on 
Warning" — which means automatic response at 
the first sign of any attack because it would take a 
Pershing;2 missile only a maximum of four, to six 
minutes to reach a target in the Soviet Union. 


. Naturally, West Germany would be in the front line 


of recipients of the Soviet automatic-response 
strategy. In this sense the exclusive emphasis on the 


. missile question in Soviet-German relations is some- 


what misleading and rhetorical. ; 

It does not, for instance, explain the substance and 
style of recent diplomacy between the two countries 
which is crucial to an understanding of the long- 


term trends and implications of Soviet-German . 
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relations. The most impressive aspect of this diplo- 
macy is that despite their differences and mutual 
distrust, the Soviet and West German leaders are 
beginning to speak the’ same language. They are 
seeking out'each other rather than one side wooing 
another. | . 

For instance, contrary to the general impression 


„that the Soviet Union pressed Gromyko’s visit upon: 


Bonn, it was the Government of Helmut Kohl 
which sought such a visit. The post-Brezhnev phase 
of Soviet-West German diplomacy began when Yuri 


'Andropov met the West German President Karl 


Carstens and Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich 
Genscher on November 15 in Moscow, immediately 
after thé Brezhnev funeral. During this talk, lasting 
nearly an hour, the German President expressed the 
hope.that the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko would be able to visit Bonn, availing him- 
self of a long-standing invitation. Andropov’s 
prompt response was — of course, he will. . 

“The Soviet leader was prompt to grasp the 
motives which prompted this West German renewal 
ofan invitation. In the first, place, the new and 


` temporary Government in Bonn wanted to demons-. 


trate to everyone, particularly to the’ electorate in 
its own country and to" Washington, that it was just 
as willing and able to carry on a dialogue and rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union as the preceding 
Government, and it was anxious to make political 
capital from this. { не 
Га, е second place, it was a gesture to reassure 
Moscow so that it should not consider the Christian 
Democrats irreconciliably hostile, despite their pro- 
American image and proclivity. Moscow may not 
have taken this part of the gesture quite at its face - 
value because in the last week of December it dis- 
creetly arranged for the visit of the new. SPD leader 
Hans Joachim Vogel, to the Soviet capital. None- 


theless, the conduct of the CDU Government con- 


firmed the perception of the Soviet policy-makers 
that new winds were really blowing in West 
Germany which would not be, against Soviet 
interests. i ; Г 

What happened during Vogel’s visit to Moscow 
was even more illuminating. He arrived on the 
evening of January 10 and left on the evening of 
January 12. He was not only treated almost as a 
ruling Chancellor would be, his programme was ex- 
tremely crowded. · His most important meeting, of 
course, was with Andropov which lasted two hours, . 


ТО READERS 


: The Commentary column has been withheld this week |- 
for want of space. — Editor , x 


the longest Andropov had so far with any foreign 
leader. During the meeting, ninety per cent of the 
time was taken up with the question of medium- 
range and strategic nuclear weapons. Most of the 
time Andropov talked and rarely referred to notes 
or asked his aides for information..Only towards 
the end, Boris Ponomarev said a few words when 
Andropov asked if he had anything to add. For his 
part Vogel also touched upon the Warsaw Pact pro- 
posals of January 3. 
The essential thrust of Andropov's remarks was 
to underline the reasonableness of Soviet stand on 
.the missile question and to ridicule the American 


position as absurd and unrealistic. ‘Andropov added. 


two new elements to 'the. Soviet position. ' He indi- 
cáted willingness for withdrawal, even destruction, 
of SS-20 missiles behind agréed lines. He also indi- 
cated Soviet willingness to consider warhead count 
per missile as an important ingredient in calculating 
the nuclear balance provided all medium range: mis- 

' siles and delivery vehicles were taken into account. 
What also niattered was that Vogel was: clearly 
impressed by Andropov' s mastery of details and the 
authoritative manner in which’ he dealt with the 
problems. In addition, Vogel had a 20-minute pri- 
vate conversation with-Andropov ‘where only inter- 
preters from both sides were present. Vogel's own 
‘characterisation of the talks was; Interesting, fruitful 
and frank". 

The missile question, however, was not all. With 
Prime Minister Nikolai Tikhonov, Vogel discussed 
Soviet-German economic relations. J 
cussion continued in the evening at a reception at 
"the German Embassy where Boris Ponomarev and 

- Deputy Prime- Minister Leonid Kostantinov un- 
expectedly turned up and had a round of discussions 
then and there. It was at this meeting at the German 
Embassy that it was decided -to hold yet another 
meeting to: elucidate some of the points about the 
missile question bothering Vogel. As a result, a 
press: conference scheduled for the next morning 
was shifted to the afternoon, and Vogel spent three 


hours in the morning talking with Ponomarev and . 


Soviet missile experts, including a formal lunch in 
his honour. At this meeting, which was attended by 
` а very high-level team on the Soviet side and inclu- 


ded Ponomarev in _ his capacity as Chairman of the : 


Foreign Affairs. Commission of the Chamber .of 


Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet; Deputy Foreign `- 


Minister. Viktor Komplektov; Ponomarev's first 
Deputy Vadim Zagladin, Leonid Zamyatin in his 
capacity as Chairman ofthe Soviet-West German 
Friendship Society; Colonel General Nikolai Cher- 
vov from the General Staff of the Soviet Army and 
Chief of a departmerit dealing with missiles; and 
Yuli Kvitsinsky, the Soviet Chief delegate to the 
Geneva missile talks who was also a member of the 
Soviet Delegation to the talks.on Berlin which led 
to quadripartite agreement in 1971. But most ofthe 
talking was done either by Chevrov or!by Kvit- 
'sinsky. If nothing else, . Vogel must now be about 
the best informed leader in the West on Soviet: posi- 
tion on the: missiles. Never before have the Soviet 


authorities assembled such a team of experts for a . 
non-ruling leader. But all this also indicated that - 


4 


The same dis-. 


? 


the level of talks was not only formal. A real break- 
through in mutual understanding and perceptions 
was taking place, a real dialogue. 

Only after Vogel’s visit was over, Gromyko pro- 
ceeded to. West Germany where he met all the 
important leaders of the parties in and out ate 
Government. His brief was to be as frank an 
detailed as possible. But the ‘most important fact 
about his visit was that he could bein Bonn in the 
‘midst of an election campaign, and was encouraged 
to do so, without arousing any controversy. It was 
a subtle but significant reminder of the qualitative 
„change ]which has come ‘not only іп Soviet-West 
German relations but in West Germany itself.. 


The essence of this change as perceived by. 


Moscow was stated by Gromyko himself at his 
press conference in Bonn on January 18. This: was 


^ 


the remark which was not taken note of. by the. 


world media but it is absolutely essential to com- 
prehend the situation concerning Soviet-West 
- German relations. Gromyko declared: “We would 
like the Federal Republic of Germany when building 
its.relations with the Soviet Union, to display its 
own ‘self’, 
not to yield to foreign influence if they do not meet 
these interests, ће interests of maintaining good 
relations with USSR 
Considering that it is s the fear of Germany's, ‘self’ 
‘which has haunted the Soviet Union all the post- 
war years, for Russians to think and speak in terms 
of the German ‘self’ is an unprecedented and start- 
ling psychological revolution, with tremendous 
political implicátions.- -But the word has been spoken 
‚ by a responsible Soviet leader. It is the Soviet way 
of intimating that Moscow is aware of the emotions 
"stirring beneath the surface in Germany, - of which 


‘to be guided by its own interests and 


“the movement against nuclear energy and nuclear . 


weapons is only one-expression, and that these emo- 
tions have to be taken note of. 

The crux of these emotions, in political ‘terms, is 
not all that difficult to grasp. They signify that at 
long last the Marshall Age in Europe is coming to 
an end. This perception is equally important for 
Germany, for Europe, for America and for ‘the 
Soviet Union. The Marshall Age in Europe began 
after World War П- when according to a plan 
launched by the-then American Secretary of State 
George Marshall, America took upon itself the 
responsibility to help massively in the reconstruction , 
of war-torn Europe, including West Germany. Itt 
may be true that competition against the Communist 
ideology was the motive behind this aid, but .it did 


во a long way towards making ‘many European.. 


countries, West Germany most of all, in INCONGHIDR 
their economic strength. 

West Germany not only recovered but went on to 
become an industrial giant, economically powerful, 
politically stable and emotionally allied strongly to 
America. For the best part of twenty years this 


` process went on, seemingly - undisturbed. But the . 


price tag attached to it was West Germany’s visible 
strategic subjugation to America. This dependence 
reached its. height -when in 1962-1963 the United 


States simply forbade West Germany to sell large . 


diameter pipes to USSR, The then German leader 


Є 
M 


Konrad Adenauer obeyed this injuction. But when: 


towards the end of his term in office Adenauer. 
sought to use the sale of wheat to USSR in order to 


force political concessions - out of Moscow, the'' 
Americans overruled him. His successors, parti-. 
who had become 'Foreign . 
» Minister in’ 1967 in a coalition with the Christian’ 


cularly Willy Brandt, 


Democrats learnt the hard way that this policy of 
linking economics with forcing political concessions 
did not pay. On becoming .Chancellow in 1969 


Brandt launched his Ostpolitik — the policy of. 


dialogue, ‘accommodation and reconciliation with 
the Eastern European countries, including the Soviet 
Union. He launched it with firm assurances -of 
loyalty to the West and NATO but in retrospect, it 


_ is.clear that his long-term ambition was to liberate 


t» 


. Germany, 
. March, 


West Germany from American hegemony. Germany 
no longer needed Marshall Aid, and was more and 
more unwilling to submit itself to the vagaries of 
American policies, increasingly formulated and 


executed by American Presidents of excruciatingly 


greater and greater mediocrity, with, entourages 
which were more than a match. 

The situation. which.has now emerged in West 
crystalising’ around the elections in 
is a.direct and logical consequence . of 
Ostpolitik. Beneath. the radicalism’ of ,the Greens, 
and others in the established parties, lies а resurgence 
of nationalism. Because of historical reasons this 
nationalism cannot be directly expressed since 
Hitler managed to discredit German nationalism. 


- But what is most pertinent in this resurgence is a 


‘widespread feeling of the need for liberation from 


the United States as Carter’s inconsistencies. have 
been followed by terrifying consistencies of Reagan, 
with little or no consideration for the interests of 
Europe, or Germany, or the realities. The other 
side of this nationalism in the urge for uniting the 
two Germanies and territorial claims on neighbours 
like 
French. .. 

Are the Russians not afraid of this aspect of 
West German radicalism, what Gromyko so 
delicately called the ‘self’ of-Federal Gemany? Per- 
haps they are. But there are two very good reasons 
for Moscow not to show it, and to encourage it. 
One is that. in the context of West Germany at 
present this nationalism can only be anti-American 
in substance and would continue to be so for a long 
time. But German-American ties are not so fragile 
or weak that they would wither away easily or 
completely. If nothing else, fear of the Soviet 
Union, resentment at the division of Germany 
would keep these ties alive for a powerful section 
of the Germans. . Therefore, it is important for 
Moscow to support a nationalism -which is not 


obvious, which aims at shaking offthe American’ 


link, at least to weaken it considerably. i 
The other reason is France. No single political 
development in Europe has so dismayed and dis- 


heartened Moscow in recent-months as the evolution . 


of the French foreign policy under President 
Francois Mitterrand, which has steadily shifted to 


‘the Right, destroying the mantle of ‘nationalism 


and indépendeice which late President Charles De 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia, may be even: 


Gaulle had created over France. Althoügh -the 
process had started even before Mitterrand, it has 
now accelerated to an extent that there is a vaccum 
in the Europeanness of Europe.. “The consequence 
has been that it has turned, if only gradually, the 


German political leaders into. Gaullists. Whether’ 
‘they belong to the Left or the Right, they find that 


German interests require that Europe should 
vigorously resist. American pressures- in order to 
Protect its own interests. In the past, Germany 


' could shelter behind France but that option is no 


longer available. Insiead, the French are denouncing 
Germany, calling it *the soft under-belly’ of the 
Western Alliance, and lining up behind American 
insistence on deploying nuclear missiles in Europe. 
Therefore, the Germans have to oppose Washington 
directly and vigorously. 

Above all, this concerns Germany’s relations with 
the Soviet Union. Politically and.economically the 
West Germans need to keep ties with the Soviet 
Union. They even need to expand it. Politically 
it is necessary because this is the only. way in which 
West Germany can develop links with East 
Germany, links which are emotionally very impor- 
tant even if the dream of a reunited Germany is 
unrealistic at this stage. It is also the only way in 
which Bonn can exert leverage on Washington. So . 
long as the Franco-German alliance, created by De ` 
Gaulle and Adenauer and sustained by Helmut 
Schmit and Giscard d’Estaing, functioned properly, 
West Germany did not need Moscow as much. But 
with France determined to return to strategic 


' dependency of Washington, the West German need 


for contacts with the Soviet Union has increased. 
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Moreover, the actions of Mittertand are not con- 
sidered by Moscow as illogical in themselves. The 
plain facts are that France really does not have ‘the 
resources, such as West Germany has, for playing 
an effective leadership role in Europe; and worried 
by the economic weakening of franc as well as 
American capacity to damage it further, Mitterrand 
is doing his best to placate America as far as his 
European and Soviet policies are concerned. It 


follows, however, that Moscow also has to lean 


more in favour of West Germany because it cannot 
allow its European policy to collapse because of 
the changes in France. Soviet analysts regret, of 
course, that the balance which Moscow maintained 
so consistently and carefully between France and 
Germany has been upset by Mitterrand as well as 
the break-up of the SPD: Free Democrat Condition 
in Bonn. They would still like to restore that 
balance, but see no possibility of doing so at present 
“given Mitterrand’s policies. ў 

In the process, Moscow is coming to the con- 
. clusion that while a SPD victory at the polls is 

preferable. even a CDU victory would not do too 


much harm to Soviet interests, so long as Free: 


. Democrats do not return to the Bundestag. It is 
argued that whichever party ‘wins, it would find 
ways of delaying the deployment of Pershing-2 
atleast, and thus postpone a crisis. Moreover, 


whichever party comes to power, American-West | 


German ‘relations 


are unlikely to be stable or 
close as before. : 


'Moscow is convinced that no administration in; 


Bonn .can ignore. Soviet: sensibilities in future.. In 


an indirect but forceful way this point was .also 


made by Gromyko at his press conference when he 
. stated that: “Мау be I shall to some extent divulge 
a secret, but I hope there will be no rebuke on the 
part of Chancellor Kohl. At the end of the con- 
versation I directly asked him whether I could upon 
my return to Moscow tell the Soviet leadership аѕ a 
whole and General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee Yuri Andropov personally, that the 
leadership of the Federal Republic of Germany 
favours-detente, the course which -positively mani- 
fested itself during a whole number of years in the 
.relation between our two countries, and this course 


will remain in force; the Chancellor answered , in ' 


the affirmative to that’ question.” 

These are significant words at a time when far too 
much has been made of the thesis and anti-thesis, 
SPD for the Russians, CDU for the Americans. 
They explain, above all, that the Soviet Union ‘is 
‚ not fighting the elections in Germany for SPD or 


any other party as such, but for the expression of' 


the German ‘self’. «It is understood by the German 
leaders as well. No wonder that the French are 
complaining that during Gromyko’s visit the West 
German leaders acted as if ina ‘trance’. It shows 


why France has become an important ао in: 


Soviet-German relations. 
There are not going to be any Rapollós but it is 
clear that Soviet-German relations have reached a 


new Stage of understanding, and that is an impor-_ 


tant consideration for everybody. [7] 
. (Moscow, February ila 
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HERE has been much talk of rendering free legal 
aid to the poor. Even Supreme Court Judges 
have been emphasising its need. The press has been 


- giving considerable publicity to their pronounce-. 


ments. Law Departments of тапу. Universities at 
'one time or the other framed schemes to render 
such aid. 

In the opinion of this writer, it is high time that 
the actual experience in this respect is pooled with a 
view to find out as to what type of such schemes 
really benefit the poor and what types of problems 
arise in the course of their implementation. There 
should also be an effort to find out whether or not 
many schemes have remained only on paper. The 
present writer proposes here to briefly describe his 
experience in this field, limited though it is. 

Since long the Government of Punjab has been 
making some provision in the Budget every year 
for providing free legal aid to the poor. There is a 
scheme under which poor can apply for being pro- 


D 


vided lawyers when involved in litigation of different _ 


types. Fees of lawyers thus provided to eligible 
persons are paid by the Government according to a 
prescribed scale. The present writer was a legislator 
for a number of years. . Only a very niggardly sum 
used to be provided every year and generally a 
major part of even that remained unutilised. The 
number of persons who actually tried and were able 

- to take advantage of it used to be negligible. This 
almost nil result in actual practice was a con- 
sequence of lack of publicity of the scheme amongst 

, those likely to benefit from it and more so of the 
bureaucratic functioning of the government machi- 
nery and the quite complicated rules. 

As for as this writer knows, the schemes framed 
by the District authorities in Punjab a few years 
ago did not produce any better results. Even the 
schemes framed by some of the Universities remain- 
ed on paper. Reasons for this need to be analysed 
in depth. ' . 

Before Chheharta in Amritscr District was 
merged into Amritsar City, it had 4 separate 
Municipal Committee of its own. It had for some 
years one of the top leaders of Punjab Istri Sabha 
as its President..On her initiative, the Committee 
adopted a scheme for free legal aid to the poor. 
There was no bureaucratic functioning and no red- 
tapism. The Committee faced no problem. when a 
deserted poor woman who wanted to go to the court 
for alimony applied for free legal aid. The woman 
was poor. Her case was just. Helping her was help- 
ing the cause of justice. Difficulties. however arose 
in some other types of cases. ` 

A petty shopkeeper or some such person was 
involved in litigation with some relations over the 

' division of some ancestoral property. It was not at 
all clear as to whether he or his relations were being 
„unjust or unreasonable. Should such a case be 
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helped? And in case the relátives too happened to 
be residing or working in Chheharta and if they too 
applied, should both or all the parties get the help? 
It was a ticklish question and the Comrhittee was ` 
inclined to take the' view that no help should be 
given in such cases. 

A landlord had filed suits for evictions of some of 
his tenants. The latter were industrial workers and 
were certainly poor. They had not paid their rents 
for a number of months and this non-payment was 
one of the grounds for seeking the relief of eviction. 
There were other grounds also. Some had not paid · 
their rents because of genuine reasons while some 
others had just not paid even though they had no 
difficulty in paying. A question was raised: Will 
not providing free legal aid in such cases encourage 
non-payment of rents by tenants? Would it be 
proper for the Municipal. Committee to do that? 
While these were still being debated, a compromise 
was arrived at between the landlord and the 
tenants in question. 

Experience would have been richer had not the 
Committee been superseded and then merged into 
Amritsar. With the supersession itself, the scheme 
came to an end. And of course Amritsar Municipal 
Corporation has no such scheme. 

Again and again, Lawers of leftist views have 
defended without charging any fees, workers, agri- 
cultural labourers and peasants involved in false 
(criminal) cases in the course of agitations and 
struggles for their just demands. or for some 
righteous cause. Invariably they have done this on 
the requests and recommendations of the mass 
organisations leading these struggles and agitations. 
Generally, these lawyers held the same or similar 
political views as held by the dominant leaderships 
of these mass organisations. 

Recently some youngmen and women coming 
from poorer sections of the people sought the help 
ofthe Istri Sabha and the Textile Mazdoor Ekta 
Union at Amritsar because they wanted to get 
married or had married but their parents were not 
only opposed but were harassing .them. Reason 
generally was caste differences. In one case, the 
father of the girl had sold her to a man much older 
than her while the girl had legally married a young- 
man'of her choice. The former had the same caste 
while the latter belonged to a different one. The 
father of the girl and the man to whom she had: 
been sold and his father filed one (false) suit against 
the husband ànd subsequently one suit after another 
against the girl. They had even plans to carry away 
the girl when-she would come to the Court for 
appearing in the case as summoned. On the request 
of the two mass organisations whose help was 
sought, two Leftist lawyers agreed to fight all the 
cases without charging any fee. Notonly they did 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Amartya ‘Sen’s reply 
to К.М, Raj. — 
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Prof. Amartya Sen's critical observations on 

| the Chinese Government's failure to avert famine 
in his Coromandel] Lecture (Mainstream, January 
8, 1983) drew a sharp rejoinder from Dr. K.N. 
Raj (Mainstream, January 15, 1983). This was 
answered by Prof Sen, drawing a fresh rejoinder ' 
from Dr. Raj (both in Mainstream, February 
12, 1983). Here is Prof. Amartya Sen's rebuttal 


of Dr. Raj’s rejoinder. —Editor. 
I" his letter in response to mine replying to his 
critique of. my Coromandel Lecture (Main- 
‘stream, ` January 8), Professor K.N.. Raj 
has rightly noted that the: basis of my political 
‚ economic judgement regarding the Chinese famine 
-of 1959-61 is the proposition — which I have 
defended elsewhere (particularly in my .book 
Poverty and Famines, Oxford - University Press) — 
that “famines are. very easy to prevent if the 
. government acts intelligently and ‘in time". Where 
he -goes wrong is in his belief that this proposition 
refers only to a famine taking place with no signi- 
' ficant decline in per-capita food output. Even if the 
food output. falls, the government can prevent a 
famine by having as equal a distribution as possible 
between the regions and between the classes and 
occupation groups, if necessary ` combined with 
import of food.in large :amounts, which can be 
financed by borrowing in the interhational market. 
Even with marvellous.economic policies, the food 
output .of a country can sharply fall because.of a 
variety of reasons including floods and - droughts; 
and the role of the government in avoiding a famine 
does not consist only in minimising the impact of 
‘weather on food output, but also: in dealing 
adequately with a situation of reduced food output. 
Professor Raj, considers the possibility that I 
might argue (“1 Sen were to argue") that Chinese 
food production fell in that period because of the 
influence of “ideological doctrines", and he presents 
reasons othér than tlie failure of the “Great Leap 
Forward" for the decline of Chinese food availa- 
bility. The failure or non-failure of the Great Leap 
-Forward is, of course, an important issue in its 
own right, and the various alternative hypotheses 
regarding the causes of the food output decline 
require objective examination. But my point about 
the political failure of the Chinese Government in 
not preventing the famine (despite its otherwise 
good food policy record — much better than 
India's) stands, irrespective of what precisely caused 
the fall in food output. The failure in question con- 
cerns the responsibility of dealing with a food out- 





put decline and the associated distributional changes, 
rather than the responsibility of causing: such а. 
decline. Incidentally, of the four case-studies in my 
book Poverty and Famines which Raj has referred 
to, in the case of. famines in the. Sahel countries .- 
(Chapter 8), there was indeed а food output decline +c. 
(as there also was in the Irish famines in the 1840s), | 
and the governments in power ‘failed in not taking 
measures to deal with the food-sharing problem and 
in allowing a famine to develop, with unequal 
sharing. С MAE. 

Far from not going into the decline in food 
availability in China, I had discussed it and its’ rele- 
vance explicitly in my Coromandel Lecture. I take 
the liberty of quoting from that lecture: - 

¢,.it пої difficult to explain why food output was so 
- low in China during the period 1959-61, but -that in itself 

cannot explain the famine. Why did not the. Chinese 

Government import more food from abroad? Why did 

it not organise more redistribution between different 

regions in the country since there were big differences in 
food availability over the country? Could there not have 
been a better rationing system if there was political deter- 
mination to avoid the disaster? In tackling these questions ; 
‚ we have-to look at the prevailing politica! beliefs and A 
dogmas — including in this case. the passion for ‘local 
self-sufficiency’ — and we have to look also at the nature 
of political organisation and news-distribution systems in 
- China." (Mainstream, January 8, 1983, p. 12, para 1). 

- The issue is not whether food output in China 
had fallen (it clearly had), nor — in the present con- 
text — whether it had fallen because of policy fail- 
ures of the Great Leap Forward (that'is a ' separate . 
and, important question); but why the Chinese 
Government did not pursue public policy measures 
to prevent a famine given the fall in food output and 
the.uneven local.shortages.. . ae + 

Finally, on the subject of the magnitude of mortality in the 
Chinese ‘famine, my. point was — as I explained earlier in the, 
paragraph from which Professor Raj quotes — that ‘Һе 


. exact number of people" who died in the Chinese famine was 


elaborate demographic studies. К А 


not crucial to my argument. I was not of course saying that 
it makes ‘no difference whether the number dying were some 
millions “or just a few thousands", as Raj puts it. I made. 
two separate points in my last letter (of. which Raj chooses to, 
ignore the first altogether): ''Thus not only is Raj mistaken 


, about the alleged ‘serious error’ in my use of Chinese demo- 
,graphic data (as discussed earlier), he also unduly glorifies 


the relevance of a precise estimate of famine mortality.” 
(Mainstream. February 12, 1983, p 16), Professor Raj had 
disputed the specific estimate of mortality in the Chinese 
famine presented by the demographer Ansley Coale (16.5 
million), and had declared, in his initial critique of my 
Coromandel Lecture that I had ‘‘made a serióus error in 
interpreting Chinese demographic -data" when. I had con- 
cluded that the death toll in the Chinese famine of 1959-61 
“twas apparently much larger": than in “the pre-Independence 
Bengal famine of India in 1943" (about three million). But 
he had not offered (as I pointed out in my earlier letter) any 
“argument as to why Coale’s figure should be taken to be 
more than,five times too high". Indeed, given what is gene- 
rally known about the Chinese famine, it would-be absurd to 
suggest — as Raj considers in the first paragraph of his 
letter — that the death toll could have possibly been **just a 
few thousands". I am glad that later Raj concedes that 
*there was undoubtedly a famine at this time, possibly of 
even. considerable severity". Coale’s 16.5 million could well 
be an over-estimate, but there is very little doubt that millions 
of Chinese did die in the famine of 1959-61. . EP 

And when that is acknowledged, the political economic 
questions I raised do stand, no matter what exact size of 
famine mortality ultimately emerges on the basis of more 
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Fertiliser Consumption: Trends and Policy 


С.Н. HANUMANTHA RAO 


‘Te area under high-yielding varieties‘ of food- 


grains in India has risen from two million 
hectares in 1966-67 to 47 million hectares in 1981-82. 
About three-fourths of the area under wheat апа 


half of the area under rice is covered by the high- - 


yielding ‘varieties. The consumption of fertilisers 
has also recorded substantial increases with the 
increase, in the area under HYVs because large 
quantities of fertilisers are required for realising the 
high-yield potential of HYVs. 

~ The consumption of fertilisers which, had risen 
from 66 thousand tonnes in 1951-52 to 785 thousand 
tonnes in 1965-66, rose to 6.0 million tonnes’ in 
1981-82. In other words, the consumption of chemi- 
calfertilisers has risen by over five million tonnes 


.during thé 17 years of the HYV -period as against 


an increase of only 0.7 million tonnes in the 15 
years of the pre-HYV period. The rate of growth 
іп the consumption of chemical fertilisers in the 
HYV period has, thus, been much higher than that 


_in the pre-HYV period. 


However, the experience in the last few years 
shows some disquieting signs. After 1978-79, there 
has been a deceleration in the rate of growth of 
fertiliser consumption. The three years’ period 
ending 1978-79 had shown an annual growth rate 
of 18 to 24 per cent and the three years’ period after 
1978-79 has indicated an annual growth rate of two 
to 10 percent. |. І 

In view of this experience some people have 
advanced the hypothesis that the foodgrains pro- 
duction has stagnated. I do not subscribe to this 


.view. During the last few years we have. been 


adding irrigation potential to the extent of about 
2.5 million hectares per annum which is major 
achievement by any standards. In this the share of 
minor irrigation is very significant. The apparent 
stagnation in the output of foodgrains may be 
attributable essentially to unfavourable weather. 
Weather-wise, 1978-79: was a normal year and this 
has not been repeated so far. Looking at the beha- 
viour of weather in. the past, one is inclined to 
believe that in the next one or two years as and 
when we experience weather which is comparable 
to 1978-79, we may find that our agricultural out- 


put is more or less on the same long-term growth | 


path as in the last 30 years, that is, around 2.8 to 3 
per cent per annum. 

But the basic point is that this growth rate falls 
short of the Plan target. The rising demand’ for 








The author’ who is a Member of Planning 
Commission, delivered the Fifteenth Lal Bahadur 
Shastri Memorial Lecture (February 4, 1983) 
under the auspices of Indian Agricultural Res- 
earch Institute, New Delhi, which is reproduced 
here, slightly abridged. 
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agricultural: commodities and the need for self- 
sufficiency would pose a much. bigger challenge in 
the.near future than in the past. Even if the demand 
arising from population growth and the rise in the 
per capita income is regarded the same as before, 
we would still be faced with two new challenges 
calling for much bigger effort than before. j 

Firstly, our Plan objective for the removal of 
poverty would necessitate massive programmes for 
employment and income generation for the poor. 
This would considerably raise the requirements of . 
foodgrains through public distribution system which 
will have to be undertaken at a much larger scale 
than any time in the past. 

Secondly, the continuing balance of payments 
gap provides а clear warning that we attain self- 
sufficiency both in foodgrains and oilseeds, apart 
from stepping up exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties in general. This self-sufficiency, both in respect" 
of foodgrains and oilseeds at higher levels of con- 
sumption for the poor, has to be achieved essentially 
through the increases in yields per acre, as the scope 
for increasing net sown area by bringing in new 
land under cultivation is extremely limited. The 
stepping up of yields per acre would require a 
significant increase in the consumption of fertilisers, 
both under irrigated and unirrigated conditions! 

It is important to note that inspite of the incie- . 
ases recorded during the last 15 years, the consump- 
tion of fertilisers in India is still very low as com- 
pared to other countries of the world and within 
the country the level of consumption varies widely 
from State to State, from district to district and 
from farm to farm. India's consumption of 6.1 mil- 
lion tonnes,of fertilisers during 1981-82 means a per 


‘hectare per annum consumption of 34.64 kilograms 


which is extremely low when compared with the 
consumption level of 1018 kilograms for New 
Zealand, 789 kilograms for Netherlands, 372 kilo- 
grams for Japan, 232 kilograms for Egypt, 155 kilo- , 


. grams for China and 80 kilograms for the world as 


a whole. Within India, the per hectare consumption 
of fertilisers is high in Punjab (124 kgms), Tamil 
Nadu (67 kgms), Andhra Pradesh (50 kgms) and: 
Haryana (46 kgms) and is very low in the States of 
Orissa (10 kgms), Rajasthan (8 kgms) and Assam 


: (3 kgms). Even within States there are large dis- 


parities in the district-wise consumption of fertilisers. 
In 1974-75, only óne-fourth of the total number 


of districts, that is, 95 districts out of the 384 dis- 


tricts of country had accounted for as much as' 65 
per cent of country's consumption of fertilisers. The 
situation remained more or less the same in 1978-79, 


. For raising the consumption of fertilisers in the 


remaining districts of the country, Intensive, Ferti- 
liser Promotion Campaign (IFPC) was launched in 
54 districts in the first instance and subsequently 


` the number of districts was raised tó 102. All these 


` 
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102 districts have low .levels of fertiliser consump- 
tion and, include districts which have good irriga- 
tion facilities and promising rainfed areas. For 
every district one Lead Manufacturer of fertilisers 
has been identified and action programme is pre- 


. pared on the basis of the benchmark surveys and ` 
‘constraint analysis reports. The State Governments , 


look after the progress of the campaign. Detailed | 
district-wise information in regard to the progress 
of the campaign is not available, but, there are 
indications that it has not been able to create the 
desired impact. An important indicator in this 


regard is that the number of districts which account. 


for 85 per cent of the total consumption of fertiliser 
had declined from 186 in 1980-81 to 171 in 1981-82. 
This suggests that the consumption of fertilisers had 
become more concentrated in 1981- 82 as compared 
to 1980-81. 

These facts indicate that there i is enormous scope 
for increasing fertiliser consumption and increasing 
the output. . In order to knew the constraints, and 
possibilities for future consumption, it is necessary. 
to examine the experience in the recent past, that is, 


after mid-sixties when the breakthrough has  Occurr- 
_ ed in consumption of fertilisers. 


' efficiency of fertiliser-use. 


I am not dealing now with, the ТА 
important questions of reducing the cost of produc- 
tion of fertilisers within the country through the 
improvements in technology and better ‘capacity 
utilisation., I am also not dealing with the problem 
of reducing distribution costs through better 
management of storage and transportation of ferti- 
lisers and its~-delivery systems. Indeed, such im- 
provements in the techniques as well as management 

of-production and distribution of fertilisers resulted 
іп а significant reduction in the real price ОЁ ferti- 
lisets in the west, contributing to their . greater 
absorption. In fact, even: the evolution of high- 
yielding varieties of seeds in the west in the postwar 
period was very much induced' by the abundant 
ability of fertilisers. There is no doubt therefore, 
that the abundant supplies ‘of fertilisers at cheaper 
rates is itself a major factor in inducing. their greater 
absorption. It is also necessary to improve the 
There is considerable . 
wastage now due to excessive leaching, amonia 


. volatisation of denitrification and other factors. 


Improvements in the methods of application by 
saving on fertilisers would yield greater output at 
the existing level of investment in fertilisers by the > 
farmers. “All these are extremely important issues. 
But I have chosen now to elaborate on other issues 
which are more relevant as the farm level for greater 
absorption of fertilisers, such as, the development 
of physical and institutional infrastructure, provision 
of extension services to educate the farmers, so as to 
promote the use of ‘fertilisers among the less 
developed regions and small and marginal farms. 
The experience since the mid-sixties shows that. 
the spread of high- yielding varieties and the expan- 
sion of irrigation, especially “controlled” irrigation, 
provides an overwhelming explanation .of the 
changes in fertiliser use. Of course, the development 
of tubewell irrigation itself has been induced to a 
considerable extent by the increase in the profitabi- 
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lity of investment consequent to the introduction of 

high-yielding varieties. The price of fertilisers rela- 

tive.to the prices of crops has also been relevant 

factor. But the price factor has been much less 

important than the spread of new technology and 

the development of irrigation. Interestingly, how- _ 
ever, the analysis also indicates that the price,~ 
factor, or more precisely, the price of fertilisers 

relative to the prices of major crops using fertilisers, 

has become more important in the period after the 

introduction of high-yielding varieties, when com- 

pared to the earlier period. This rising sensitivity of 

fertiliser consumption to the changes in its relative 

price is basically attribution to the fact that the 

levels of consumption per hectare are now much 

hi gher: than before. 

As is well-known, a farmer’s incentive to use 
fertiliser is influenced by the relationship of the 
price of fertiliser to the price of the crop concerned, 
and the anticipated additional yield of the crop 
which together determine the additional anticipated 
income. , Obviously, the additional yields start 
declining after a certain level of fertiliser applic-, 
ation is reached. But, even these gradually declining -` 
additional yields continue adding to the profits of Г 


the farmer, though ata diminishing rate. So the 


farmer.pushes the use of fertiliser up to the point 
where there is no further addition to the profits, 
that is, where the profits are maximised. Because. 
of this continuous and steep decline in additional 
yields. at higher leyels of fertiliser use, any increase 
in the price of fertilisers relative ta the price of 
the crop concerned, would cause a drastic reduction 
to the use of fertilisers. The emerging regional 
concentration of fertilser-use . at : higher levels 
among the limited sections of farmers is thus 
responsible to a large extent for this high sensitivity 
offertiliser use to changes in its prices. It should 
be noted, however, that the decline in output would 
not be as drastic as the decline in the use of ferti- 
input, because of the rapidly diminishing 
productivity of fertilisers at higher levels. 

The intensive use of fertilisers in the limited 
pockets implies that the available complementary 
inputs like irrigation have been fully utilised. There- 
fore, as the infrastructural bottlenecks like irrigation 


are eased, the productivity of fertiliser applied in- 


creases so that the sensitivity of the application of 
fertilisers to its relative price also declines. In. the 
last decade the high-yielding varieties have made a 
better impact for rice than in the earlier period 
when there was a sharp breakthrough in respect of 
wheat. The pattern of production response to ferti- 
lisers in the case of HYV rice is different from that 
for HYV wheat. The response of output in the 
case of rice is less steep, so that for any given rise 
in the price of fertilisers it becomes less attractive 
to use it for rice than for wheat. Rice is still basic- 
ally the kharif crop and is faced with the scarcity 
of irrigation as winter and summer crop. In the 
case of НҮҮ rice, therefore, the infrastructural bot- 
tlenecks are greater than for wheat. This may be 
another factor explaining why the consumption of 
fertilisers has become more sensitive to the changes 
in its relative price, in the recent period. 


7T dependent on rainfall. 


The analysis of relevant data for the last 30 years 
indicates further that the sensitivity of fertiliser con- 
sumption to variations in rainfall has been increas- 
ing somewhat in the recent period." This is partly. 
. because’ the use of fertilisers has been spreading of | 
v, late in the rainfed areas also, and partly’ because 
=z what we call “controlled” irrigation is essentially 
Irrigation through pump- 
sets can be called “controlled” irrigation only ina 
limited sense to the extent that when rainfall is good 
and water table-is favourable, the farmer gets. 
sufficient water which he can regulate. But in a. 
drought situation, when the water table becomes 
low and unfavourable, the farmer gets very little 
water. The increasing use of fertilisers for high- 
yielding varieties under such “‘controlled’’ irrigation 

in the recent period, both for wheat and rice, is basic- 
ally responsible for the emerging high sensitivity of 
fertiliser use to the variations in rainfall. 

The deceleration in thé rate of growth of ferti- 
liser consumption noticed in the last few years is 
the combined result of both the rise in its price and 
below-normal rainfall and weather coriditions. A 


^. detailed examination of data at the district level 


‘shows that the variation in rainfall has had a greater 
impact on the use of fertilisers in the southern, 
central and eastern regions of India. The northern 
and western regions. for instance, West UP, 
Punjab, Haryana, Gujarat and Maharashtra have 
_ not been as adversely affected by the weather pheno- 
menon in the matter of consumption of fertilisers. 
This is explained partly by the availability of better 
irrigation facilities in some of these regions and 
partly by the predominance of highly profitable 
crops such as wheat and sugarcane. The growth of 
fertiliser consumption has been very slow or nega- 
tive in several of the southern and eastern districts 
where rice, which is highly price-sensitive as well as 
weather-sensitive, is a predominant consumer of fer- 
tilisers. The position is particularly serious in large 
‚ Parts of central and eastern belt ‘consisting of' 
eastern Madhya Pradesh, East UP, Bihar, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Assam, where in the three years 
‘weather has not been particularly favourable. If 
we take into account the fact that administered 
prices of both wheat and rice have been raised signi- 
ficantly following the recent rise in. the prices of 
fertilisers, it is clear that unfavourable ‘weather has 
been far more important than the rise in the ferti- 
liser price in explaining the deceleration in the 
growth of fertiliser consumption. The position can 
be regarded as particularly serious because the levels 
of consumption are already very Jow in this part of 
the country. This region is also characterised Бу, 
the concentration of population below. the poverty 
line. У 

The break ГЕТ in fertiliser consumption in the 
post-Green Revolution period has been experienced 
mainly in regions which.are endowed with favourable 
environment and physical infrastructure, such as, 
abundant sun-shine and irrigation, and which are 
relatively less exposed to the risks of реѕіѕ and 
diseases, They also enjoy a favourable technological 
position as in the case of HYV wheat in the North 
and comparative advantage for sugarcane in.the: 
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“West. This region is endowed with better physical as 


wellas institutional infrastructure like roads and 
marketing and credit institutions. This is also the 
region where administrative efficiency is distinctly 
high and farmers display necessary dynamism to 
take advantage of the new opportunities. 

It-is, thus, ‘clear that the rapid expansion of ferti- 
lisers in the last 15 years has taken place under 
relatively favourable ‘circumstances in respect of 
environment, physical and institutional infrastruc- 
ture, availability of new technoldgy, favourable 
resource position of the farmers themselves and an 


' efficient administrative framework. It is important 


‘to realise this because the growth in fertiliser use in 
future has to take place in a much less favourable 
situation on all these counts. 

In the central and eastern parts of the country, 
tapping of ground water is necessary.to make the 
application of fertilisers profitable and control of 
floods essential^to make investment less risky. The 
institutional infrastructure like credit and extension 


' services are also extremely important. Much greater 


research is needed to evolve short-duration, flood- , 
resistant and pest-resistant varieties and practices. 
The problems of reaching millions of small holdings 
with weaker resource position and greater risk- 
aversion are far more acute than in other regions. 
This afea, therefore, needs greatest attention, espe- 
cially because the gap between the actual’ and the 
attainable potential is highest and the impact of 
such efforts on the removal of poverty is also likely 
to be greatest in this region. But this task imposes 
serious challenges for scientists, planners and 
administrators and, not in the least, to the fertiliser 
industry itself. This is because the cost of reaching 
the millions of farmers and providing extension 
services is greater than when affluent farmers with a , 
i better resource position and awareness in a compact 
area are to be served. This explains why the 
consumption of fertilisers tended to get concentrated 
in the limited pockets which i is already well served 


„with infrastructure. 


Economists in India have throughout ~been 
emphasising the need to spread the use of fertilisers 
relatively thinly over wider areas instead of con- . 
centrating their application in limited pockets. They 
have been rightly arguing that such a strategy of 


. diffusion would contribute to maximising the output 


from the limited quantities of fertilisers available. 
This is because, as mentioned earlier, the producti- 
vity of fertilisers declines rapidly afte a certain level 
of application has been achieved. This strategy 
would also be consistent with the goal of equity and 
social justice, because the less developed regions 
and the small farmers! would increasingly benefit : 
from the widespread use of fertilisers. However, such 
a strategy is'not without a cost. Spreading fertilisers 
to new areas and among small farms would call for 
sizeable investments in the provision of infrastruc- 
ture, both physical and institutional, and in the 
expansion. of facilities for extension. The role of 
Government becomes particularly greater, because 
it may not be profitable for the private sector to 
undertake the distribution of fertilisers, at least in 
the short-run. Indeed, the role of the Government 
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in the provision of infrastructure is indispensable in 


order to make the distribution of fertilisers ол. 


private account more profitable. 
_ The task can be made easier if the land held by 
small and marginal farmers,can ‘be consolidated and 
brought together as viable ‘blocks within each vil- 
lage, so that investments in pumpsets for exploiting 
ground water becomes profitable and the abundant 
| manpower available is utilised for infrastructural 
activities like drainage and soil conservation. It . 
should also be easier, in such a framework, to bring 
together small and marginal farmers into coopera- 
tives for the süpply of credit and other services. 
' Thére-woóuld be considerable economies, both for 
the Government as well'as for the private sector, in 
reaching a large number of tiny holdings which are 
otherwise scattered, unorgahised and weak. Their 
coming together so as to form viable blocks of land 
' jn each village, retaining at the same time the 
individual management of their farms, would also 
contribute to -raising their bargaining power and 
collective strength which would ensure that public 
funds and services intended for their benefit actually 
reach them. It ís necessary to embark upon such 
, experiments to evolve new institutional and organi- 
sational framework’ for the small farm sector, parti- 
cularly because there is an enormous scope for the 
absorption of new жы, including fertilisers 
in this sector. 
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existence of such а wide Scope for the foresees of 
fertilisers among ,small and marginal farms. Al- 
though» NCAER have themselves been careful in 
interpreting the wealth of valuable information they. 
have provided, there have been several interpreta- 
tions of these data to suggest that small and mar- 


' ginal’ farms .are/ already saturated with the use of”, 


‘fertilisers and that the economic disabilities faced 
by these farmers have not proved a particular hin- 
drance in absorbing more fertilisers. 
The NCAER data bring out three major findings. 
In the first place,’ these data confirm the usual find-" ` 
- ing that the consumption of fertilisers is largely limi- 
‚ ted by the availability of irrigation, although there 
is some use of fertilisers under the dry farming 
conditions also. The implication of this finding -is 
that it would be necessary ` to increase irrigation 
facilities as well as improye dry farming technology. 
\То step up fertiliser consumption at a high rate, 
dry farming technology, including . water conser- 
vation techniques, becomes extremely important, 
because even after tHe available irrigation potential 
is fully exploited, at least half of thé cultivated area 
in the country would still remain unirrigated ара. 
: would be’ dependent on monsoons. The second 
important finding emerging from the NCAER study 
‘on the.use of fertilisers is that the levels of fertiliser 
. consumption are very low in the central and eastern. 
States. To my mind, the third major conclusion 
emerging from the NCAER data.is that the quan- 
tity of fertiliser applied per hectare of cultivated area 
is stil lower among the small and’ marginal farms 
when'compared to  largefarms. Several analysts 
have missed this basic result and appeared to be 
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unduly carried away by their other finding that the 
use of fertiliser per hectafe of fertilised area is higher 
among the small and marginal holdings than. among 
_large holdings.: 

The use of fertilisers per. hectare of cultivated area 


is more relevant from the point of view of tapping, 


the full potential for fertiliser consumption and for 
raising the income of small and marginal farmers. 

According to the NCAER data, the Proportion of 
` households using fertilisers as well as. the proportion 
of area fertilised is smaller among the small and 
marginal holdings than among large holdings. This 
-is so .despite the fact that in several States the 
proportion..of area irrigated is higher among small 
and marginal farms than among large farms. One 


1 


reason why the consumption of fertilisers per ferti- : 


liser hectare declines with the increase in the size of 
` holding could be that the proportion of unirrigated 
area fertilised, where the average quantity applied 
per hectare can be expected to be low, 
with ‘the increase in the size of holdings. This is 
possible because in many States the proportion of 
irrigated area declines and unirrigated area increases 
as the size of holdings increases. The large farmers! 3 
-can better afford to apply fertilisers for unirrigated 

^ crops also because of their better resources position 
and greater risk-bearing capacity. 

It is true that even for irrigated crops like rice 
and wheat using high-yielding varieties and fertili- 
. Sers, the quantity of fertilisers applied per hectare’ 
seems to be higher among small farms than among 
‘large farms. 
figures relating: to farm ‘size and fertiliser use per 
` fertiliser hectare are obtained after- aggregating the 
data across farm size at the State level. Such rela- ` 
tionships between farm.size and {ће intendensity of 
"input use are better studied .for homogeneous 
regions, such as, a district. This is because farm size 
groupings are done.in terms of simple acres without 
any standardisation with respect to the quality of 
land. It is -well-known that in the highly irrigated 


and fertile areas there is a high population pressure ~ 


and the farm size is generally : smaller in many places. 
They are also developed in-terms of quality of i irriga- 
tion;productivity and fertiliser use. In the unirrigat- 


increases ^ 
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But we should bear in mind that these . 


ed areas, on thé other hand, the farm size is generally : 


large and the, fertiliser use is low. Quite often the 
ı the State is'a highly héterogeneous entity consisting 
of the developed as well as the less-developed areas. 
So when the farms are classified according to simple 
unstandardized acres, at the State level, it is possible 


that the farms of. the developed and ‘progressive ` 


regions with high irrigation and high levels of ferti- 
liser use find a greater weight among the category of 
small and marginal holdings and the farms of the 


dry and less developed regions get a better represen- 7 


tation among the category of large holdings. It is, 
therefore, necessary to remove this aggregation bias 
before we study the relationship between farm size 
and the level of fertiliser use and productivity. 

Farm Management Studies initiated by the Direc- 
torate of Economics and Statistics i in different parts 


-ofthe country in the sixties and seventies have — 


brought out data on such relationships ‘between, the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Ме, the People of India 
' V.R: KRISHNA IYER 
E, the people of India — this evocative expres- 
sionis more than constitutional rhetoric or 
populist boloaey.-It is the heart of Indian politics 


and of Indian justice. Politicians, including those 
with'crimson colours,' get round its revolutionary’ 


| implications by long amnesia punctuated by profuse’. 


repetition during periodic elections. Lawyers, inclu- 
ding ‘the robed brethren’, bypass its social justice 
poignancy and call to action by dismissing it ds 


only part of the Preamble, not the enacting part, : 


and call in.aid colonial rules of construction. The 
truth is that our politics and justice, at every level, 
are but a fatal futility because the elite — executive, 
judicative and legislative — has, by a conspiracy 
against the laity, debilitated the, power of the people; 
and the task today is to rehabilitate the radical 
thrust of the opening words of the, Constitution. 
Politics for the people and professions for the people 
— this desideratum of ‘back to the people’ is the 
socialist patriotism which will catalyse the con- 
science of the Paramount Parchment ‘which is the 
source of power for the House, the Court and the 
Cabinet. - | 
Recently, at a seminar held in Delhi on *'Social- 
ism, the Constitution and the Country today", a 
seasoned, though superannuated, member of the 
once all-powerful Indian Civil Service, wondered 
why, after half a century of operations, the Com- 
munists could not make a national impact on Indian 
party politics. Why, I ask myself, are crimson 
colours a political irrelevance at the macro-level 
although Indian penury and social poignancy and 
political militancy suggest objective conditions of 
ripeness for a people's revolution, which has con- 
stitutional sanction? Why do charismatic figures 
and mareecha manifestos have sale value among the 
electorate while political history is littered with 
broken promises by all parties? Why, if I may 


‚ ‘interrogate the invisible, do regionalism, communal- . 


ism and electoral monetarism remain pertinent at 
the polls? Why are honest candidates rejected and 
corrupt counterfeits returned? ' Why, in short, are 
the politics of economics suppressed by social im- 
pertinences? Quo vadis the socialist republic? Is 
cynicism about verbalism the only realism in the 
miasmatic politics of human degradation of the 
millions and inhuman aggrandizement whichever be 
the party or combine in power? : 

No; the political conspiracy against the crores of 


\ 


miserables: by parties in office and in opposition can . 


be exposed and democratic sanity restored if—only 
if—the people, especially the lowliest and the lost 
for whom blood, toil, sweat and tears are life's per- 
petual lot, become aware participants of the politics 
of power through proletarian parties or people's 


'The author is a former Judge of the Supreme Court 
of India. ' p 
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movements with militant cadres who fan out among 
‘the eternal tenants of an extortionate system’. 
Even bourgeois parties with. crimson diction and 
Marxian scripture, not to speak of the vote bank 
engineers - with, political labels and electoral babels, 


cannot organise the stark victims who today are 


ready to overthrow provided a new leadership, 
openly déclaring non-addiction to poll victories ànd 
power-manipulations, reaches, teaches and organises 
the pavement-dweller, the slum sub-human, the 
agrestic Harijan, the traumatised tribal and the 


' exploited man, woman and child. The ‘Proprietar- 


iat versus the Proletariat’ must be the straight fight 
with a sharp polarisation of forces in the prevalent 
Barabbasque Order. A people-centred politics has 
yet to emerge to shake up the legislators, the burea- 
ucrats and the judges. The Opposition is in league 
with the Treasury Bench in focussing on non-issues 
and bypassing the agonies of the lepers and pariahs 
of the system who have nothing to lose except their. 
lives. It isa tragedy that Marx-mongers also seek 
bourgeois coalition with ‘vote bank’ communalists 


‘and parochials and kulaks sacrificing Marx for a 


mess of electoral pottage. Small wonder Marx 


: exclaimed, ‘I am not a Marxist’! 


The same betrayal syndrome applies to the Judi- 
ciary which was expected to be the judicial arm of 
the civil revolution of egalitarian import and human ` 
rights. And yet, the law, even constitutional law, 
has been so blessed by learned, arcane and exotic 
meaning of meanings that people’s aspirations, in- 
cluding land reforms, workers’ rights, interdict on 
tax evasions and black money deals, have been 
baulked. Social justice and ‘socidlist’ are allergic 
expressions, The interpretative irony of judicial 


‘history is that most of this unjust justice is based on 


‘equality before the law.’ According to the court, 


. even constitutional amendments and nationalisation 


schemes, obviously progressive on their face, violate 
equality or other basic feature and become void. - 
Equality means, runs the judicial doctrine, equality 
among equals, not unequals. So, pariahs shall not 
be equated with brahmins but all pariahs and all 
brahmins (social ánd economic) will be kept separate : 
and equal within their respective compartments, 
And, even if ültimately a welfare measure be up- 
held, years of stay and injunction take away their 
potency. : Why does this happen? The people, in 


' their miserable millions, are not the central atten- 


tion of justice according to law but millionaires, 
who bleed when wounded, are the obsession of the 
‘equal. justice under the law’ system. The plebeian 
versus the patrician, is the battle of social philosophy 
dressed up in forensic finery. I agree there are 
hopeful trends and even ‘the administration of in- 


justice is unwitting and subconscious. Judicial radi- 


calism, a command of the Constitution, is blurred, 


. blinkered or blinded by, the learned darkness of 
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legal erudition. Great exceptions and bright pat- 
ches apart, judicial feudalism, forensic colonialism 
and ‘robed’ populism push back justice humanism 
and passion for egalitarianism. Wc have White 
Revolution, Green Revolution and the like which 
have left the poor untouched. We need a court 
revolution which will make distributive justice a rule 
_ of law and of life. Then we will have a justic 
system where man—every man—matters. с 
This process involves the voice of the people іп 
making law, reading its meaning and in dispensing 
justice. 
qua non if the tryst with destiny, made when India 
became independent, is to be redeemed. ‘To wipe 
every tear from every eye’ is not lachrymal fraud 
but socialist jurisprudence in action. Law is :what 
law does, ` ` 
Who makes the bulk of the law? The legislator. 
The politician lays down the policy of the law and 


the. draftsman gives it textual shape. Watch Parlia- , 
ment, observe the law-making operations of the | 


members ,on either side. Precious little for the 
little Indian — the oozing leper, the weeping 
mother, the orphaned child slaving for survival, 
the millions-strong pavement pariah and village 
destitute. The ‘zero hour’ in Parliament is а pro- 
foundly symbolic expression. Small wonder, five- 


star hotels and AC theatres get priority for. 


cement and steel but not poor housing schemes. 
Who are the poor to disturb the solemn exercises,of 
procedural sound and fury in legislative houses 
where bourgeois power politics is the first charge! 
O Lord, how long! How long! *Not so long' is the 
echo from the whispering gallery of history. 
Our confused, anti-people legislative draftsman- 
ship is best described in an English jingle: 
I'm the parliamentary draftsman І 
I compose the country's laws 
And of half the litigation 
I am undoubtedly the cause. к ‚ 
And, the ‘people’ content of the legal system is 
best spelt out by an anonymous poet: 
The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common 


But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose. : 


The question put at the Delhi seminar remains, 
why in a country of desperàte poverty and bonded 
Jabour even the Communists do- not go to the 
terribly deprived but squabble over power through 
unscrupulous strategies and parcel out organised 
workers, politicised students, well-to-do peasants and 
noisy women? No Communist was present at a Bom- 
bay seminar on pavement dwellers. No Communist or 
other, party organised bonded labourers or declared 
direct action against women. daily sold in bazaars to 
brothels or call-girl rackets. No Communist fought 
forensic battles for prisoners’ rights or exploited 
Asiad toilers working under sub-human conditions. 
They have forgotten that Communism is humanism. 
They have excluded from their ken that Lenin has 
said that even a cook must participate іп adminis- 
tration. Has any party, qua party, asked for Lok 
adalats, mediation and settlement legislation, aboli- 
tion of court-fee for the poor, broader code of 
access to court in public interest litigation? Do 
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A people-oriented judicial reform is a sine. 


. dogs. . 


legislators realise that law is formalised politics? 
Why should Bernard Shaw be relevant ‘to India 
when, in Major Barbara, he tartly said: He knows 
nothing; he thinks he knows everything. That clearly 
points to a political career. ` ` oe, 
Do Leftists realise that the Chinese „have learnt = 
how important it is to use radical intellectuals ins} 
social transformation? In India, politics is essentially 
allergic to intellectuals, being a monopoly of char- 
latanry. Anti-intellectual politics and intellectuals . 
alienated from the people are the same syndrome. 
The basic issue is why we still stagnate and the 
dynamics of constitutional revolution through the 
polls and the courts remain frozen. Because, ‘back to 
the people' is not yet Indian politics. The periphery 
of the people— not the core people, is politics. Were 
it otherwise, a nation which spent over a thousand 
crores on Asiad апа allows land prices to soar with- 
out control, would have long ago legislatively pre- 
vented every 136 mothers out of 1000 maternity 
cases, dying in the villages: No party has effectively 
forbidden child Jabour and yet children below five 
years of age work in hazardous factories, India 
having the largest number of child labour and. stray 


К.Н. Tawney in his book Equality says, “The 
poor, it seems, are beloved by the gods if not by 
their fellow mortals". Мо rationalist movement or 
constitutional hortation can eliminate the opinion 
of millions who ruin themselves in pilgrimage and 
godmen chase so long as we do not humanise 
politics,. including parliamentary and judicial 
politics! € 

‚ Ате. we to despair? No. Is regionalism breaking 
up the unity of India without which our future is 
finished? Maybe, the celluloid politics of some 
States, the breakaway malady of other States and 
the fission processes in every party are capable of 
other explanations, Maybe, it is a revolt against 
Delhi moghuldom and charismatic opium. A case 
for more autonomy, as part of unity in diversity, 
is decentralised democracy. Even the Andhra 
phenomenon may well be because when revolution- 
aries and manifesto-mongers forget the people and 
squabble to share the spoils of power, the common 
crowd thought that a god-in-celluloid who reached 
the people throughout the year might. well have `a 
chance. May be an illusion, maybe not, but the 
alibi of the professional parties, including Andhra 
Naxalites, has no more credibility, and novel 
experiments in infantile politics are under way. 
The pity. is that further disenchantment may lead to 
greater confusion. Already we are a ‘functioning 
‘anarchy’. Should we blow up as a ‘bandh’-monger- 
ing, dysfunctional demagogy? Е 

The way out is to campaign, using the mass-line 
and cadre-style, for people's politics and people's 
justice and people's government. The court, re- 
member, belongs to the people. A new strategy of 
identifying with the people, as Gandhiji did, and. 
identifying their problems and fashioning a class of 
professions for the people — that is the answer to 
the judicial, parliamentary and bureaucratic pachy- 
dermy and populist taxidermy. The Centre, which- 
ever the party, does ‘not trust the State and keeps . 
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it a municipality. The State does not trust the 
local bodies and nonentitises or supersedes them. 
Even legislations for the weaker sector never are 
enforced because of ‘soft justice’ towards the rich. 


. Don't be shocked when I say that Marxist-led 


pe 


; 





Government in Kerala’ (followed by other parties 
in power) has not notified for years a legislation 
nullifying alienations by tribals! Are tribals persons? 
No bandh for their sake? The religion of bourgeois 
power-seeking corrupts all politics. Until - the 
humanist ‘religion’ of the people — We, the people 
of India — as repository and beneficiary of power, 
here and now, goes into action, the Constitution 
itself will suffer destitution, flash-in-the-pan per- 
formances notwithstanding. 

There is hope. People are becoming aware. They 
have more political realism than all the politicians. 
Now, avant garde intellectuals, Gandhian cadres 
and ‘people’s cause’ lawyers have a role in Bharat- 
building That role is to awaken the people to 
their own power, dismissing those who ‘fret and 
strut the hour’. The basic need is a Right to 


Information Act in every State and the Union. : 


Will the legislators learn this first lesson and move. 


bills? Will the Court enforce freedom of expres- 
sion by forcing from public bodies freedom of 
information? 


A word about secularism so essential in public 
life for a country of religious pluralism. Communa- 
lism will die any day once the political parties~ 
sentence it to death by sincere practice of non- 
casteism in politics. The Communists, not to speak 
of non-Leftists, have no qualms in choosing candi- 
dates and making seat adjustments with caste as 
an indicator. Why, coalition governments with all 
kinds of communal parties are respectable politics. 
It is the politician who has preserved communal 
culture as an aid to success and a short-cut to 
power. But the common people, when they discover 
this vulgar conspiracy of the bourgeoisie against 
the economics of socialism, will vote secularly. We 
need a mass campaign with humanity as the only 
caste. ` Who УШ make India a secular republic? 
Ministers? Parties? Judges? I defer my answer. Anti- 
communal movements must be fostered, engineered 
and militantly made a way of public life through 
the writ of the sub-slum miserables. Poverty, disease 
and death have no community. Let us begin with 
the poor in life who are rich in values. 

I venture to suggest, with a touch of Marxian 
‘portent, that HE 

the historical moment has arrived, when 
_ theory is being transformed into practice, 


vitalized by practice, corrected by practice, 
tested by practice. @ 


Turkey: Tightening the Screws 


SAM CORBIN 


]ouowmo a thoroughly rigged “referendum” оп · 


the new Constitution last November, the screws 
of repression and state persecution in Turkey were 
tightened. A new purge was carried out in the 
University world, with hundreds of progressive 
teachers being driven from their posts. More news- 
papers — including the prestigious centre-left daily 
Cumyuryet (Republic) — were banned. More politi- 
cal trials were launched. The already-crowded jails 
were jammed still more than before with democrats 
and socialists of many hues. All this fits in with 
the anti-democratic spirit of the new Constitution. 
That document explicitly limits political activity to 
those ‘‘innocent” of “subversive” intentions. 
In US-backed fascist Turkey, death is often the 


penalty for the “crime” of opposition. Since the - 


military coup of September, 1580, twenty-one 
persons have been executed for political offences of 
one kind or another. Another 111 have been sentenc- 
ed to die. Nearly 3,000 political prisoners currently 
on trial are facing the possibility of death. 

One ominous sign of the times is the prosecution 
of the Writers’ Union. Twelve of its leading members 
are now under indictment. Their crime? "Singing 
the praises" of the great Turkish Communist poet, 
Nazim Hikmet. They are also accused of advocating 
the abolition of the death penalty and the repeal of 
Articles 141 and 142 of the Penal “Code outlawing 
“Communist propaganda.” That penal code did not 


originate with the military coup. It was drawn up in - 


the 1930s and was copied from the fascist penal code 
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of Mussolini in Italy. 

Another sign of the times is the trial involving 
750 militants of the Leftist organisation, Dev Yol 
(Revolutionary Way). That trial opened on 
January 12 before a military court in the city of 
Amasya on the Black Sea coast. The military pro- 
secutor has demanded the death penalty for 273 of 
the defendants. These Dev Yol militants are accused 
of “attempting to overthrow the state with a view to 
establishing a Marxist-Leninist regime.” 
` The social and political reality behind the Dev 
Yol trial goes back to the period of intense class- 
struggle that preceded the military coup of Septem- 
ber 1980. In the village of Fatsa, near the city of 
Amasya, the Dev Yol militants were well-organised 
and active. Yet Fatsa experienced few Left-Right 
clashes of the kind that were bloodying all Turkey 
at the time. The fact is that there were practically 
no fascists in Fatsa. In October 1979, a municipal 
election unlike the others took place. The victor, and 
new mayor, was a local tailor, a man of Left-wing 
convictions, who was backed by the Dev Yol 
organisation. He soundly beat the candidates of the 
two mainstream parties — the Republican People’s 
Party (social-democratic) and the Justice Party 
(centre-right). d | 

„Then the action began. The popular new mayor, 
Fikri Sonmez, and the Dev Yol militants, encouraged 
the population to organise and take their affairs in 
hand collectively. **Grass-roots democracy" was the 
new watchword. Neighbourhood committees, elected 
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by the citizens, worked in close cooperation with the 
new municipal authorities. The town was cleaned 
up better than ever .before. The mud was cleared 
away. An effective campaign against drunkenness 
"was launched. Above all, the people of the village 
volunteered their labour to build the roads that were 
lacking. A huge festival — with music, films, debates 
on literature and politics — marked the completion 
of the roads, a community victory. . ‘ 

Back in Ankara, the national authorities were 
enraged. The establishment newspapers carried 
screaming headlines: ‘‘Fatsa, the-Red Base!" “Вей 
Terror in Еа{ва!”. An embargo was imposed on 
the “subversive” village. Food and supplies stop- 
ped coming in, or came in much too slowly. The 
village’s main product, its hazel-nuts, could no 
longer.be sold outside. · Тһе village reacted by 
organising a huge hazel-nut festival with the parti- 
cipation of thousands of sympathisers from all over 

. the country.- It took on, the character of a huge 
political demonstration against'the Government. 

In mid-July 1980, the regime clamped down hard. 
Twenty thousand soldiers of the Turkish Army — 


accompanied by the civilian fascist gangs of the- 


Nationalist Action Party — descended on the 
unarmed village. The fascists, known as the “Grey 
Wolves", carried out a murderous pogrom. The 
soldiers took over control of the town. The Dev 
Yol militants of Fatsa then sought refuge in the 


. surrounding mountains. There they were mercilessly > 


bombed by the Air Force. - A few days later, the 
militants returned — armed, this time —to the 
village. They fought back heroically against the 
fascists and'soldiers. But they could not hold out 
long against the immense forces of the Turkish 
Army. Two months later, the coup d’etat took 
place in Айкага. A military regime was imposed 
on the entire country. DU 
In,prison, the Fatsa militants were subjected to 
horrible tortures for months on end. Now: they 
are finally being tried in court. In addition to the 
charges of attempting to ''overthrow the, govern- 
ment", they are specifically accused of such "'sub- 
sidiary" offences as organising a campaign against 
mud" and “setting up cultural centres". ‘These 
activities surely answered community needs. But 
they also showed up the. negligence of'the state 
authorities. E NUN 
Another significant trial — one among hundreds 
— is now under way in Amasya. It involves. 900 
. members of the miners’ Union, affiliated to the 
Left-wing federation, DISK, which was :shut 
down by the military authorities in the immediate 
aftermath of the coup d'etat. Like the  Fatsa 
militants, these trade unionists are charged with 
activities — perfectly legal at the time:— that were 
carried out before the coup. . en ag UR 
One of those who managed to slip away in time 
is the ex-General Secretary of the miners' Union, 
Muslüm Sahin. He is now a political refugee in 
Paris and DISK representative here. Sahin told the 
Guardian: “Тһе union was particularly active in the 
period just preceding the coup d'etat of September 
1980. Prices had gone sky-high and. we had to 
strike to keep body and soul together. The same 
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‘have been illegalised. 


thing was happening ali over thé country. ‘The 
owners of the coal mines where our members 
worked were. adamant. Our strike lasted for weeks, 
then months.  . е А MN. 

“The employers tried to lock us out. We _ 
answered by converting our passive strike into an „à 
active strike. Instead of staying home, we returned 


ло the mines, and started mining coal on our jown. 


Then the company accused us of “damaging the 
equipment." So we invited the public and the press 


‚10 come to the mines and see for themselves that 


everything was in perfect working order. In this 


. way, we managed to get quite a. bit of favourable 


publicity locally. Next, the employers called in the. 

gendarmes against us. Our people fought back and 

kept them at bay. | 1 
“The struggle continued for séven months. It 


‘lasted- ‘until the^moment-of the military coup in 


September 1980. At that time, the Army took over 
and broke the strike. Hundreds of ‘our trade 
unionists were arrested.. The leaders were suspected 
of contact with foreign powers. But not a shred 
of evidence could be produced on that score. 
Meanwhile, the militants were kept behind bars and 
brutally tortured: Now — two and a half years 
after the coup d'etat — the trial against the trade 
unionists is finally starting. The charge is an . 
unusual one: '[llegal production.’ In other words, 
the, defendants committed the 'crime' of mining 
coal without the permission of the employers." , 
Sahin explained that, since the coup, all strikes, 
demonstrations and other working-class actions 
“The new Constitution only 
institutionalises the conditions of repression aud 
státe terrorism imposed by the military junta. The 
regime will undoubtedly manage to keep control of 
the situation for perhaps a dozen years. But sooner 
or later, the frustrations and suppressed aspirations 
of the population will brust out — in unpredictable 
ways — and bring the regime to its knees.” 
(January 27, 1983) 
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Behind Export Garments | 


— PURABI BANERJ EE 
ир 


T's difficult to get them to talk 
about their work. The young 
executives in their air-conditioned 


offices try to give the impression . 


that everything. is hunky-dory, 
. looking uneasy at the'same time. 
The workers look at you with 
.suspicion. Maybe this is another 
trick of the management — they' 


are not going to open their . 


mouths. It’s not easy to find a 
* job these days: Why take a risk? 

One finds this sense of insecu- 
rity in all those who work in 
export houses, no matter at what 
. level, or how long they have been 
. at it. 
deal of perseverence' {о break 


down the reserve and establish. 


some sort of' rapport to make 


them talk.about their working . 


conditions. What emerges isa 
sordid picture. 
tion is marginally better in the 
larger export houses which can- 
not afford to ignoré all factory 
laws and get away with it like 
their smaller counterparts. But 
by and large' it is a dismal scene 
which nothing, not even ‘the 
brightness of the fabrics handled, 
can cheer up. . 

» A young textile engineer who 
has changed jobs a dozen times 
„ inthe last five years, says that 
there is no specific salary struc- 
ture in any of the concerns, big 
ог, small. A may do his job 
well and yet get less than B who 


does the same work badly but is . 


in the good books of the manage- 
ment. “I’m sure you understand 
how things might shape. ир, Ѓог a 
woman employee in such cir- 
| cumstances”. That does 
need much imagination. 
There are so many other ways 
to make sure that employees 
remain docile and cannot seek 
legal remedy even if they have 
ample cause. Quite -often ‘no 
appointment letter. is issued and 
the employee has no document 
to prove that he or she is work- 
.ing with a particular concern. 
Even if an appointment letter is 
issued, there is no further com- 
munication from the manage- 
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It takes time and a : great ' 


Maybe the situa- - 


‘slog day and night. 


. obvious 


not 


ment to inform an employee of. 
his/her confirmation and he/she ' 


can be thrown out any time after 
a month's notice or pay, no 
matter at what level. i 

So to be in and to make sure 
of one's yearly. increment one 
has to be on the right side of the 
management. This in turn 
breeds a lot of unhealthy com- 
petition, and ill-feeling among 
employees which the manage- 
ment thrives on. Very few ex- 
port houses have unions and as 
there is no feeling of solidarity 
among these workers. 

While everyone is at the mercy 
of the management, semi-skilled 
and unskilled labour fare the 
worst. In a number of concerns 
they are made to work from 
8.30 a.m. to 6 30 p.m. with 'a 
30-minute -lunch-break. This is 
much mote than the stipulated 


seven-and-a-half hours; but no one ' 


complains, so there is no change 
of schedule. If a consignment has 
to go, it is even worse. Since 
garments.have to be sent by a 
particular date, workers have to 
À manager 
in one of the factories, who 
wants to remain anonymous for 
reasons, said. that 
around this times of the year he 
has to make his workers stay 
back at least four nights'in a 
week to wash and dye the cloth 
so that it can be cut and stitched 
the next day. So a worker puts 
in his bit during the day, follow- 
ed by a night shift during which 
he can rest for only a couple of 
hours. “We are very strict with 
him if he absents himself the next 
day." 15 the worker paid any 
thing extra for his night - shift? 


` “They get around Rs 3 per head: 


per night". Princely sum! **Does 
not he feel bad about it"? The 
answer is a shrug. If the consign- 
mentis not ready on time, he 
would have to face the wrath of 
the management. Therefore he 
either acts like a slave-driver 
(they pay him handsomely for 
that) or quits. “It’s not that the 


attitude will change if I leave in 


. to the workers. 


DISSE раан mer will iake 
‹шу place: Then what is the point 
of quitting?” he'in turn asks me. 
It’s not an easy question to 
answer. І 
What is the salary range of the 
workers? Unskilled workers, that 
is, those who work with their 

hands only get-around Rs. 210 a 
month whereas semi-skilled wor- 
kers who can -handle a machine 
get around Rs.. 300-500. Most 
inadequate if one takes the price- 
index into consideration. They ' 
-can earn much more if they get 
jobs elsewhere. Most of the semi- 

_ skilled workers have studies up-to 
Class X, a few are graduates; : 
they stay on because they have 
not been able'to get a job else- 
where. Ín.some-cases they have 


: a rural background and the fasci- 


nation of city life keeps them 
back. 

What about benefits like РЕ, ' 
medicare, ESI; etc.; which are 
compulsory. under the Factory 
laws? Again, big firms provide 
these benefits along with -pay- 
ment of bonus (8.33 per cent 
minimum under the Bonus Act). 
Most of them have organised 
unions and any errors: would 
attract the attention of authori- 
ties and might get them into-a 
mess. But the smaller: concerns 
have no such, féars. Tt is much 
‘easier to pay a manager more 
(Rs. 8000 per month is not 
unusual whereas in а well-estab- 
lished concern he would not get 
more than half that sum), and- 
cut down everyone else’s salary. 
Of course job- security is nil — 
one can be turned out any time 
with a month's pay or the com- 
pany might wind up. “It’s no 
use making long-term plans when 
.yowre working with garment 
exporters. The idea is to earn as 
much mony as you can while you 
are in the racket." 

This attitude, quite common, 
-breeds desperation and ruthless- 
ness. Yes, a number of them do^ 
make a lot of money, though not 
even'a fraction of it filters . .down 
He or she can at 
best learn to handle a machine 
and make a few more rupees, 
continuing to turn out colourful 
shirts and skirts while his/her 
clothes and those of his/her 
family remain, tattered, Li 
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Problems and Prospects 
' Y.C. BHATNAGAR 


Тг attempt in this article is to understand the 
basic features of foreign language teaching 
. (FLT) in India in the background of Indian bil- 
:lingualism which has come to stay as a result of 
the Constitutional provisions, language policy and 
practice in the system of India’s educational strategy 
over three decades. It analyses the role of English 
in the Indian context’ and studies its implications 
in the field of FLT and Jearning. It deals with the 
scope and importance of foreign language learning 
in a developing country. Socialist experience is also 
cited. The last part has a few suggestions to deve- 
lop FLT on a sound footing. © | 

The impact of the overall educational policy and 
strategy, the language policy of state in particular, 
is felt equally by the so-called non-significant 
sectors. Investment,in manpower, if not planned 
carefully and geared to society's needs, will have 
far-reaching repercussions. Education, if it is to 
serve as investment for bringing about fundamental 
socio-economic change in society, must meét'the 
aspirations of the people. The aims and objectives 
of education are invariably reflected in curricula 
strategies beginning from school level. 

The Education Commission (1966) in its report 
observed that the most important and urgent 
reform needed in education is to transform it. and 
to “endeavour to relate it to life, and thereby make 
it a powerful instrument of social and cultural 
transformation necessary for the realisation ` of 
national goals". The input in this sector has failed 
to yield optimum returns. Some sectors have redun- 
dant trained manpower while some suffer from 
acute scarcity. It is obvious that wrong priorities, 


lack of proper planning at the input-output level, ` 


lack of an integrated approach to curricula/planning. 
and absence of common and uniform educational 
strategy oriented towards the nation's present and 
prospective demands have led to this situation. 

Tt was with the acceptance of the Education Com- 
mission report that foreign languages were sought 
to be encouraged. It was forthright in suggesting 
that the place of English must be that of 'library 
language' and that knowledge of one foreign 
language besides English should be a requirement for 
a doctorate degree, and in certain subjects, even for 
the Master's degree. But the foreign-language dis- 
cipline has been neglected: consistently: only an 
attenuated programme is available at two levels, 
school and university. The school level, being 
negligible as the option is being exercised only by 


Dr. Bhatnagar is Reader and Head, Department of 


Foreign Languages, Marathwada University, Auranga- 
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public schools and a‘ few central schools, is excluded 
from the purview of this analysis. і ‚ 

Howsoever contradictory it may appear, the fact 
remains that most Indian students are exposed to 
foreign language at university level. Most univer- 
sities offer part-time diploma courses; only a few 
offer full-time courses. The prevailing situation has 
been brought about by the interaction of various 
factors, such as language policy, its implementation, 
the luckewarm approach of the universities to this 
important discipline, the outmoded pattern and 
method of teaching, the casual attitude of students. 

Most universities run the foreign language 
department only for prestige and have made no - 
attempt to relate this discipline with other major 
programmes. As a result, foreign language studies 
have come to stabilise as a purely urban and semi- 
urban phenomenon. In remote and comparatively 
new universities these departments do not exist. 
This Jack of an integrated approach has left à 
visible gap in disciplines such as area studies in 
social sciences and natural sciences. This failure is^ 
evident even in the case of French and German 
which have been, taught in this country for over 100 
years. ` . 

Most of the universities offer part-time certificate/ 
diploma courses in various languages with approxi- 
mately six to ten hours of lessons per week. The 
teaching is oriented towards grammer-translation 
method except in the case of the newly-trained, 
experts who have adopted a modified form of the 
direct or ‘eclectic’ method. The class-room, consists 
of students in the age-group 20-50 who have had no 
experience of learning any language systematically, 
and a large number of them are unaware of the 
structure of their own mother-tongue or a familiar 
language such as English. The class consists of 
people with different mother-tongues and the 
medium of instruction is English. The minimum 
qualification for entry to these courses ‘is matricul- 
ation, and since students are from different levels of 
education and the medium of instruction keeps 
changing at every new stage of education, the 
student finds it difficult to comprehend the lectures, : 
It is to be noted that each student's command over 


- English depends on his socio-economic background. 


These difficulties are formidable, and added. 
to them is lack of motivation on the part of . 
students, The student's profile in the motivation 
surveys is as follows: the student is below 
25 years of age, unmarried, unemployed, with. 
no proper vocational goals. "These characteristics 
he shares with the majority of Indian students. 
The unemployment factor is significant, for in 
most cases the student is already a graduate 


who seems to have taken up a foreign language in 
the hope that it willadd to his qualifications and 
help him get a job. He seems to have drifted into 
this discipline with a vague idea of its usefulness in 
Science and technology and he is aware of its im- 
~-portance in the fields of sociology and economics. 
ptt these-factors come in the way of evolving an 
indigenous methodology for FLT. Consequently, 
the teacher is constantly experimenting with the 
method without evolving a definite methodology. 
Another dimension is the most commonly adop- 
ted practice of associating a native speaker (that is, 
foreign specialist) for teaching foreign language on 
the ground that it helps in improving the spoken 
language as well as in furthering cultural understand- 


ing and there are no financial implications for the 


university. The teacher comes under a cultural ex- 
change programmeé.. There is no denying these 
advantages, provided the aims and objectives of 
foreign language learning are clear.to both parties 
—the teacher and the taught. In the Indian con- 
text, the ‘native speaker’ is associated in many cases 
without an Indian counterpart. He (the native 
T Speaker) is here on a contract for two-three years 
and is usually succeeded by a new incumbent after 
the expiry of the contract, This means a change' in 
method of teaching and approach to language. 
Added to it is the question of working knowledge 
of the medium of instruction. (English). This in- 
variably prevents him from employing the advan- 
tageous comparative and contrasting philological 
method at crucial times.. Also, natural attributes of 


his knowledge cannot be shared by any Indian. 


counterpart, and universities, even after long years 


of foreign language programmes, do not possess 


satisfactorily trained Indian teachers. 


The country accepted the three-language formula · 


which has led to a particular type of Indian 
bilingualism. The bilingualism which is déve- 
loping and getting reinforced is literate bilin- 
gualism which is in favour of mother-tongue and 
ғ English and functional illiterate bilingualism which 


isin favour of mother-tongue and regional/State : 


official language—that is to say, bilingualism which 
unites the ruling classes on the one hand and ‘the 
toiling masses on the other respectively: All the 
manoeuvres in language policy are directed towards 
the maintenance of the first form, be it the decision 
to teach through regional/State official language (not 
different mother-tongues of the residents of the 
State) or the new policy for,civil service examin- 
ations.. Having stated the prevailing approach and 
pattern of FLT and the contribution of Indian bilin- 
gualism, let us attempt to understand the operation 
and working of the education sector as a whole and 
FLT in the USSR. - | 


THE education sector. like any other sector in the 
USSR is a centrally-planned one, geared to present 
and prospective -needs of the economy. While 
examining the growth and development of FLT in 
the USSR as wellas the different mother-tongues, 
it will be enough to‘ point out that the Soviet Union 
, today publishes books in 145 languages, of which 
89 are of different sub-nationalities and the rest are 
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foreign languages. School instruction is imparted 
in 56 mother-tongues, and every student can exer- 
cise the option to study in any language. The trans- 
lation of foreign authors.into Russian and other 
languages of the Republic is encouraged. The 
USSR translated from various languages nine times 
more books than England, 4.5 times more than ' 
Japan and four times more than the USA. The 


'.works of authors of 57 countries were translated 


into 18 languages of different Republics. Quantita- 
tively speaking, in 1972, 750 foreign titles (51 
million copies) and in 1973, 900 titles (53 million 
copies) were published: in the USSR's various 
De (В.І. Stukalin in interview, January 30, 
1974). . 
The teaching and. study of foreign languages is 
available at both school and university levels. The 
aims of FLT in the Soviet school is to enable the 
student, by the time he completes his 10 years' 
schooling, to read correctly, comprehend and sum- 
marise what he has read, understand what is said 
to him, ask and answer questions in that language, 
translate a text of average difficulty with the mini- 
mum use of dictionary and express himself gram- 
matically in writing. It will be interesting to note 
the experience in а farflung Republic, Latvia. One 


, foreign language is taught in all the schools besides 


the native tongue; it.may be German, English or 
French. Besides Russian and Lettish, students were 
taught to read simplified popular science and politi- 
cal literature and fiction in a foreign language to 
understand and speak that language. The foreign 
language is included in the final examinations. If a 
student fails, it means he does not get his secondary 
education certificate. The mother-tongue in terms of 
time factor gets the maximum allocation, followed 
by mathematics and foreign languages. With the 
changeover to the new curriculum and syllabi in 
1966-67, foreign ‘language lessons were introduced 
between Grades VII and X when the pupil was 14 
years old. : 

Universities and different institutions in the USSR 
offer full-time and evening courses in all the major 
foreign languages, leading to Master's degree and 
higher specialisation. In the universities and 
pedagogical institutes for non-philological students 
the same status is accorded to foreign languages in 
terms of time-factor as in school. 

There is an entirely different programme for 
foreigners studying in USSR. The normative courses 
are designed to equip the student with the desired 
efficient level of knowledge so that after a given 
period of time he is able to follow instructions іп. 
Russian. An important side of this category of 
teaching the language is that the students' occupa- 
tional and professional needs are kept in view, and 
textbooks are designed for them separately to 
improve their specialised vocabulary. The style, 
structure and vocabulary of these textbooks 
generally correspond to their requirements, This. 
intensive training is in the first year of study. The’ 
number of hours employed for teaching progres- 
sively declines in the subsequent years of study. 

As regards methodology, in the case of Soviet 
students the grammar -~ translation and direct 
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methods are adopted while in the case of foreign 
students only the direct method ‘is employed. The 
native consultant is for the teacher and senior 
students of full-time courses. | 

IT is needless to emphasise that in a developing 
country liké India:the study of foreign languages 


- offers ivast opportunities in the‘ fields of science, 


technology, social sciences. philology, area studies, 
journalism, tourism, international trade and diplo- 
macy. They can be. exploited only if.a new app- 
roach is, developed towards this discipline. The 
new approach will, require an entirely . different 
attitude towards English — that is to say, its impor- 
tance as an official language will have to Бе done 
away with for the reason that it discourages not 
only the study of foreign languages but also of the 
mother-tongue. Efforts have to be made to give 
foreign languages their rightful place in education 
policy: This involves changes in the organisational 
structure and the choice of subjects. dud 

The following suggestions should be considered: 

1. Foreign language should be made available at 
all levels of education. Theoretically; such a situation 
exists in the curricula of schools but its imple- 
mentation needs massive assistance in the form of 
teachers, textbooks and other teaching aids. The 
Government should take up. in phases and en- 
coürage foreign language teaching by selecting 


` pilot schools and colleges allover the country and 


persuading State Governments to liberally finance 
the introduction of FLT at all levels. К 

2. The educational institutions/universities should 
change their attitude towards foreign languages. 
As a first step, they should have independent foreign 
language departments; and wherever -the depart- 
ments are developed, there should bea separate 
department of each such language. They should 
not apply the yardstick of student-teacher ratio and 


, cost-benefit approach to, FLT. since it is Still a 


› 


growing discipline. As a matter of policy and, from 
the point of view of effective teaching the foreign 
language class room’ should not. have more than 
ten. students, as they have, to be taught from the 


most elementary level. Foreign language should be Й 


‘introduced: at the. undergraduate level as a major 


subject so that students could avail of this ‘optional 
in the civil service examinations or other competi- 
tive examinations or in their- research. Foreign 
language Courses at post-graduate level should be 
of inter-disciplinary nature. . | . 

3. The University Grants Commission, instead 
of turning into a financing agency and feeling help- 
less in enforcing its guidelines, recommendations 
and decisions, should play an active role in develop- 
ing foreign language discipline in the country. It 
should appoint am independent panel for all foreign 


. languages and discontinue the practice of having a 


common one with English. It should conducta 
survey of the present state of FLT and the perspec-! 
tive. Research in the field of methodology, 
materials, production, textbook-writing and original 
research in foreign languages should be liberally 
financed. Ithasto be emphasised that the first 
generations of foreign. language teachers were 
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struggling for the establishment of the departments, 


. and now with the- availability of trained ‘teachers 


the foreign language discipline is entering a phase 
which demands liberal finances for research. It 
makes sad reading that during 1974-75 — 1979-80, 
out ofa total of Rs 120.93 lakhs, only Rs 10.87- 
lakhs was used by English and Foreign Language 
for short and long-term projects. More than 95 pèr” 
cent of projects must have gone to English. This 
is one of the major reasons why Foreign Languages 
should have an independent subject panel. This 


‘will at .least signal that the UGC gives equal 
- weightage to foreign languages and they are at par 


with other subjects. | 

4. UGC must also create more teaching posts 
and should have special schemes for developing 
foreign language discipline in the next two-Five- 
year Plans. The scheme at present. operated for the 
development of FLT by UGC only contemplates an 
additional lecturer in each language. The staffing 
pattern should be the same as for other new depart- 
ments, that is one Reader and two Lecturers. 
Visiting committees should have foreign language , 
experts when they visit for plan approval. Qualifi-. 
cations laid down for appointment of lecturers in 
these departments must be reviewed. There are 
only two institutions which offer post-MA courses, 
and they have nof been able to attract many 
students, as a result, the provincial universities find 
difficult to fill the posts if they go.strictly by UGC 
rules. Secondly, these courses being residential 
courses and most of the universities having only 
one teacher in every foreign language, the teachers 
cannot go in for academic improvement to either of 


-these institutions or abroad. ` 


5. UGC should also initiate measures to remove’ 
stagnation’ among foreign language cadres. It is 
common for foreign language teachers to. continue 
to be lecturers for twenty years; only a few attain 
Reader’s level. . : $e 

6. There is need for ‘focal translation centres’, 
UGC could select. a few departments and entrust 
them with translation of textbooks, journals and. 
important articles. This will encourage, foreign- 
language students and provide employment to.a few 
students. India can save foreign exchange if it 
starts translation programmes on a massive scale. 
UGC should also examine the possibility of opening 
a separate institute of comparative philology and 
comparative literáture. ' | 

7. UGC should encourage area studies: pro- 
grammes so that the neéd for area’ experts in var- 
ious fields is met. The role of area experts should. 
be one of active and direct involvement in policy 
formulation .with' regard to their regions. We 
should have experts who specialise in area diplo- 
macy and reporting at least in respect of major 
non-English-speaking regions. Inthis context, an 
awareness of and familiarity with the foreign 
language of the region would be imperative. 

8. UGC must encourage symposia, conferences, 
workshops and refresher courses in smaller and 
provincial universities. | 

The above suggestions, will go a long way in 
eliminating a few of the existing defects іп FLT. Гр. 


. 





Nestle At It Again - 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN ` 


S Я 
T5 early November last year, Social 

elfare Secretary Mir . Nasrullah 
told newsmen about the Government’s 
plan to ban baby food advertisements. 
It is learnt that AIR and Doordarshan 
will not renew baby food ad contracts 
once the current agreements expire. | 
One hopes that these proposals will 
materialise, but it must be realised that 
side by side with curbs on mass media 
advertising, promotional advertising, . 
of baby foods to the medical pro- 
fession needs to' be Vigilantly monitor- 
ed if the WHO Code is to be effectively 
observed. This is'especially necessary 
‘in the light of Nestle's latest tactics in 
India. ^ et . 

In October 1982, Andy Chetley, a' 
War-on-Want activist, wrote.to the 
managing director of Nestle in Switzer- 
land regarding a package of promo- 
tional material mailed’ to. Indian 
doctors in August by Nestle’s Indian 
subsidiary, Food Specialities Ltd. The 
following is an extract from his letter, 
copies of which were sent to Health 
Minister B. Shankararanand as well as 
to UNICEF and WHO: А 

«included in the material sent to 
Indian doctors was a note pad or pre- 
scription pad described as ‘Informa- 
tion for the Medical Profession only.’ 
As you are no doubt aware, two-thirds 
of one side of the sheets in the pad are 
taken up with photos of two Lactogen 
tine (the Lactogen Full Protein label 
includes a photo of a baby). On the. 
reverse side are comments directed at 
mothers: ‘If you have enough milk, > 
breast-feed your baby...’ “If you do not, 
have enough milk...’ The obvious inten- 
tion of this pad is that the doctor : 
Should write a prescription on it for the 
mother, tear off a sheet and give it to 
her, and while she is waiting in line for 
the prescription or service at the clinic 
Or hospital, she will be subjected to the 
promotional message for Lactogen. 
That is hardly information for the 
medical profession only. In fact it 
directly violates the International Code 
(provisions 4.2, 4.3, 5.1, 6.2, 6.3, 11.3). 

“Tt is also worth noting that because 
of the design of the pad, by the time 
several sheets have been torn off, it 
becomes increasingly more difficult to , 
preserve the message at the top of the 
back side of the sheet. That message 
is: ‘Breast milk is best.’ This particular 
marketing practice and the pad itself 
“appear to bea deliberate attempt by 
Nestle to abuse the International Code 
and twist its intention to halt promo- 
tion of infant feeding products.” 

The letter goes on to urge Nestle to 
instruct Food Specialities to destroy 
all existing stocks of these materials 
and to recall any materials already dis- 
tributed. There was no reply to this 
Денег from Nestle managing director 
H. Maucher. 

In November 1982, їп а second 


+ 
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' over the years about 


. the American journal 
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‘letter to Maucher, Andy Chetley pro- 


` tested strongly against the attitude of 


two senior Nestle personnel at a meet- 
ing in London in November: “Wher 
mention was made of the prescription 
pad distributed to Indian ‘doctors, 
both company officials played it down. 
(One of them) ... is reported-as saying: 
*I don't believe this. It's amazing what 
these -activists will do. 'They'll mock 
these thing up.’ Ifthis is representa- 


' tive of the attitude of. your senior 


personnel to properly documented and 
reported violations of the International 
Code, then it ino wonder that such 
violations repeatedly occur in many 


: parts of the world. Such a cavalier 


attitude throws into doubt the inten- 
tion of Nestle to abide by the Inter- 
national Code, and justifies the ‘criti- 
cism which your company has received 
its marketing 
practices.” . 

It may be recalled that less than a 
month before this correspondence, in 
October, former Senator Edward 
Muskie in Washington‘ had attempted 
to give Nestle а clean chit for its ob- 


servance of the Code, in- spite of the , 


continued charges of ‘violations from 
the Infant’ formula Action Coalition 
(Mainstream, November 13). - í 

The fact is that Nestle has- been 


“concentrating for quite some time on 


aiming its ad message to mothers 
through the health set-up rather than 
the mass’ media. (I have not seen a 
single ad in past months for Nestle’s 
baby food either in the print media or 
on television.) Yet, in October 1981, 
just.five months after the Code was 
adopted, ‘nurses’ employed by Nestle 
in Bombay were reported to be direct- 
ly approaching mothers in hospitals to 
discuss infant feeding. It would be a 
fruitful area of study to assess how 
many mothers discharged from posh 
urban maternity clinics have received 
‘advice’ on Lactogen and how many 
such newborns eventually become 
*Lactogen babies’. 

The unabated practice of promoting 
baby food in increasingly subtle and 
subliminal ways through the health 
set-up assumes ominous significance in 
the light of two extracts published in 
the December 1982 issue of the Medico 
Friend , Circle Bulletin. The paper has 


"devoted seven of its ten pages to the 


provisions of the WHO Code, the link 
between bottle feeding and infant 
mortality, and information on the 
Nestle Boycott. Also reproduced (and 
refuted point by point) are-the argu- 
ments of two US paediatricians pub- 
lished in the September 1981 issue of 
Paediatrics., 
These two doctors have astonishingly, 
defended their Government’s negative 
vote against the Code in May 1981, 
have actually condemned the Code as 
‘restrictive’ and have dismissed the 


M 


war by activists against baby food 
firms as “misguided, misplaced radi- 
calism".. That such pro-industry views . 
should be, given respectability by 
paediatricians is truly a matter for 
concern . . Е 
Nestle’s latest promotional strategy 
suggests that the big baby food firms 
are confident of continuing to exert a 
strong influence over the health hierar- 
chy. -And when the ban on mass media 
ads comes into effect (if it does), there. 


. is a distinct possibility that even firms 


that have so far refrained from a hard- 
(Contd., on page 24) 


WHAT'S SO ‘SPECIAL’? 


The following is ап extract from 
the New Internationalíst (October 
1982), the journal which in 1971 
published the first expose on baby 
food promotion: The snippet was 
reproduced by Maitreyi, a bimonth- 
ly round-up of news items designed 
as reference material for the 


| women's: movement, It once again' 


underlines the fact that the breast 
feeding issue is as much a feminist 
issue as a paediatric one. = 

“The British Beecham’ Group, 
through its Indian subsidiary 
Hindustan Milkfoods (best known 
Horlicks in India), has recently 
begun marketing ‘Mother’s Special’, 
a product intended not for babies 
but for their mothers. It ‘is being 
promoted as a supplement to sup- 
posedly make the nursing mother 
better fed and so improve breast 
milk for the baby. In essence it 
evades the code on infant formula. 
It still means that ‘the nursing 
mother ‘wanting the best for her 
child’ is tempted to spend heavily 
on a comparatively high priced 
item, when her drinking ordinary 
cow’s milk would do as well and be 
‘agreat deal cheaper. The irrele-' 
vance of such a product is shown'up 
by a clinical analysis of the milk of 
lactating mothers in India. This 
showed it to be similar to that of 
such mothers in UK. and USA. The 
content list shows that it is made up 
largely of wheat and barley foods 
eaten regularly in every Indian 
home." К 

The newspaper ad for ‘Mother’s 
Special’ contains the following 
messages in bold type more promi- 
nent than the rest of-the copy. 
*(1) Recommended by doctors for 
breastfeeding mothers. (2) Special- 
ly formulated to meet WHO recom- 
mendations. (3) Consult your 
doctor. He will tell you why you 
should take ‘Mother’s Special’ twice 
every day." All three sttatements 
seek to imply medical endorsement 
for the product. I have also seen 
the ad appear in a medical journal. 
And tq my knowledge one young |. 
pregnant woman was recently told 
in the course of a routine ante-natal 
check-up to take ‘Mother’s Special’ 
to maintain good health during 
pregnancy. —V.B. 
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Impressions from ап American Visit 


A. RAHMAN 


I AN come to a strange land 
It is a land of warmth and plenty 
People are friendly. 
They greet you and talk to you 
all pleasantries. \ 
I go for my breakfast and tea, 
_ the waitress, smiles at me. 
‚ And hails me, hi, how-are yea? 
Serving the food, or the bill 
' Smiles again 
and wishes.a nice day to me. 
.May be it is all mechanical, S. 
Part of service training manual, 
But it is nice and pleasant. 


The picture changes, 
When I walk to the Institute 
I begin to feel like.a destitute. 
Nobody walks to work 
They jog but do-not walk 
and exchange pleasantries as they walk 
They are tuned to the taped music set. 
They go from one box to another, 
.from home. by car to place of work. 
"Three boxes from Monday to Friday 
other boxes on Saturday and Sunday. 


I go to a small village . 

It is beautiful but you feel peculiar 
There are houses, 
there are cars, 
but they are all locked | 
and pavements are empty. & 
І walk alone, 
There is.none with whom you can walk 
None with whom you can talk 
Ask for a road, a restaurant gra pub, 
There is none whom you can greet 


Exchange pleasantries, news, ideas or gossip 


Each one is enclosed in a “box ` 
a room, a car, or just himself or herself 
engrossed totally, in his or herself. 

You want some information 

It is wrong to look for someone 

It would be in vain. 

All you need is to touch a T.V. screen. 
Press a button, or ring the telephone 


„уой would get all the information you need 


Á recorded tape would tell you all indeed. 
When you ring a friend 


The recorded voice would tell that your friend 


is busy or out of house or town 1 
and when you should try again. = 
Your message would be recorded. 

This is better than getting no answer, 

' but your urge to talk, i 

- will remain with you. 

There is only one-way communication. 
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Tus i is a free society a 
And everyone is free to do what: one likes 

To think and to express the way one likes 

As long as one is prepared to face the consequences. 

When you drive, 

all signs are laid for you, 

Through highway, freeway, pied Or turiipikeway 

The Third lane must exit ў 

The Second lane straight to Airport | 

But 500 metres must depart _ i 

The First lane would take you far apart 

And then you may go down and round’ 


{ 


‘To meet another highway, freeway and thruway. 


This is all laid for you 

you cannot go wrong 

For the sign tells you 

No Entry, Go Back, Wrong Way. 
You know how to go 

If you know where to go! 


Do you know where to go? 

Why bother, just go where others ; ‘gO, 
And follow the signs. 

There are people to guide you 

How to cut taxes, heat or other losses . 
Save on purchases, 

where to go, how to ро. / 

There are services for everything, 
And consultants for you. 

Who create your need, 

and serve you indeed 

of course at a cost, ^ | 

Everything is laid for you. 

How many days, how many dollars 
which country, city and hotels 

What fun you can have at what cost 
What food or eats you can have 

for. what you have paid for 

Nothing more, Nothing less. 


Once hooked, 

You are on a Channel , 

Everything is canalised and controlled 

It is rigid and inflexible Е E 
and you have no more freedom. 

For the latter cuts at the.profits, of Hos 
Who would like to benefit at your cost. 
Then you have to be 

very very useful, if you are not 

you are very likely to get hurt 

Other things are rather fast. 
Communications are fast, very fast 

But letters are old, like the railways 

And are likely to be delayed, if not lost. 
Writing technologies had had their day, 
their day are well past. 


Yo must make your buck fast. 
Otherwise, you are likely to be lost 


Even the food is fast, And wish to give them sweets 


‘it is given to you fast А и They look at me as if I was a freak, 
and must eat,it fast. i They are afraid, 
There is no place і for enjoyment, ES I may poison, sexually assault or abduct them, 
.. Unless it is at Company's cost ' i . blackmail their parents for money or evén kill them. 
"Then there is a problem of calories | } People are afraid to walk, 
' which you have to count They fear they would be waylaid ^ 
more than your pennies — | mügged, robbed and even laid to rest, 
And also to increase your jog, ; on the side-walk for ever. - 
That is your problem, Loneliness has made many insane 
ane ү ш - they long to talk, touch and made humane . 
ould advise you f -Nobody cares for them. 
why not to Беа hog, , | Everyone is lost in isolation. 
The companies make their goods fast, They also cease to care for everybody, 
They change the fashions to increase the cost They begin to weave webs of power and revenge ` 
And make profits'in order to last. , | in their imagination, 
which becomes one day a reality. 
You have then to ee vou models Some house is burnt 
Every five years, if not earlier. ' A woman loses her virtue 
mae are ш» T ' And people are murdered 
ome tunes tne skirts a э“ - Others are then scared. 
Other times they are high, or too high, iks the land 
_ Then you have jeans, drainpipes | i scare stalks t. d an UPON ME 
wide bottoms flares low or high І арапеве сз eat them a technology, 
‚ Cars are changed, homes are changed Russian would defeat them in ideology - 
Perhaps to keep with changes, wives are changed eec а tina ae “© 
tie ede шеш purpose makes everyone, the consequences face.. n 
i ! There are other fears 
New models are adopted. АА 
This creates a problem, - of cancer, heart and other gears 
Wife is afraid that her husband would leave.her _ · Of losing a job, or being fired · ad 
Husband is afraid of being discarded by her -` . to be told that you are no longer required. 
Тһе fear sows the seeds of'discord In the land of plenty 
The children are afraid, what will happen to them many are out of work 
would they have a new ‘father, mother or both. : and jobs dre scanty | 
They begin to feel insecure, О And much human casualty bili 
чао dente’ to ш. шл De Necro one aes 
ti iet ` Take your chance, 
E Sung: vad Ede, И e Life moves here between | А 
And worst still, of crime - ` fear and opportunity, . 
> Which they begin to commit in their prime, . Chance and credibility. Ў 
Relations are made to separate you must know to sell yourself = 
-And one begins to think through advertising of high fidelity. 
of what one has to give or take : U ‘travell thi t orld 
‚ There is then, room for blackmail Ye аге traveller, in this floating w 


| 1 ' move on,.move on, 

Lovers are sued for promises made . there is much to see, feel and learn. 
you are sued for the sperm you spared. . You would go back home, - 

The mistress is afraid of being pregnant with pleasant memories і 

that is something which is malignant to face your problems : 


And of course spoils the sex. Я which aré of a different order, , 
and of dual character, ў 

Fear stalks the land . of plenty and dire poverty. 

Due to a group or a band And you would be lost 

which has got insane ' in their multiplicity and diversity. 

And kills with what comes to hand.- We all live in hope, of a better world 

Drugs to relieve your pain,- where man is not property 

Sweets for children, | ‚ And shares what he has 


all are poisoned. ‘works with others in a proper spirit — ^ d 


The driver of the car, to create a new humanit 
drunken or otherwise, wishes to kill e y. 


л - ; ; i The author is the Director of National Institute of Science, 
Since he feels powerless, to САРЕ his will. Technology and Development Studies, Council of Scientfic and 


; Е : d Industrial Research, New Delhi. He says this is his first venture 
I want to play with children . into the realm of poetry writing. 
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JMEN'S WORLD. 
Right Issue, . 
Wrong Direction . 


` 


IT has finally been decided: that 


most women's groups in Delhi 
will march together on Inter- 
national : Women's Day this year 
onthé question of employment 
for women. Earlier the NFIW 


and Janwadi Mahila Samiti, who ' 


have been. 
women's employment 


campaigning for. 
for the 


last four months, had decided , 


to go-ahead with it while sup- 
porting the issue of ‘women ‘and 
media’ taken up by other wo- 
men's groups, .However, at a 
joint meeting of all groups it was 


` agreed upon that all of Шет. 


would join hands to highlight the 
issue of employment. 


‚^ The CPLsupported NFIW is- 


making the following demands 
in its campaign: Creches for all 
working women; seasonal creches 


in rural areas for employees of ` 


offices, schools, hospitals, etc, and 
creches in residential areas for 


` women workers in factories, and 


a creche for a minimum of 20 
women; equal remuneration for 
women agricultural - workers arid 
effective implementation machi- 
nery for, it; more training facili- 
ties for women by opening more 
polytechnics, more 
women in existing ones and a 
greater variety.of courses; twenty- 


Seats for. 


five per cent reservation in jobs 


for women in Government and.. 


semi-Government jobs. 


The demands do look compre-. р 


hensive, they - seem to have 
covered all' aspects of problems 


confronting employed and emp- 


loyablé women. But a closer 
scrutiny and a couple of meetings 
with trade unionists serve-to not 
only make the list look incomp-. 


lete but reveal the need for closer · 


oordination . among women's 
groüps and trade unions. 
With modern machines mak- 


ing their presence felt, women . 


are successively being shown the 
way out even from industries 
.traditionally considered their 
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` pharmaceuticals. 


* 


textiles апа 
It is not as if, 
women lack capacity:to learn 
and adapt themselves to new 
techniques, vand have to Бе 


stronghold, like 


necessarily replaced by men or 


more machines. The reason 
behind this 'replacement is the 
well known (and inadequately 


appreciated) fact that women 


have a double job todo. They 
work three shifts, first at home, 


‘then in’ the factory, and back 


at home. i 
‘Like men, they cannot stay 
back after factory hours to receive 


. . . . 1 s 
instructions. in operating new 


machines. Leave with full pay 


for training is not available. And 
there are no arrangements for ` 


training during duty ‘hours. In 
higher jobs. at times it is neces- 
sary to go Out of station for 
training and women cannot leave 
their permanent. post at home 
for long durations. And of the 


. two jobs, — home and factory. — 


the latter is thought to be dis- - 
pensable. She loses her job. The 
demand for,training on duty or 
fully paid training leave facilities 


· should have found a place in the’ 


' that 


list of demands, 


prepared by 
NFIW. g ex 


`\ Itisalso learnt that clerks in 
while : 


employment ^ exchanges, 
despatching callletters to candi- 
dates, strike off women’s names. 
No doubt this is. because of the 


' ingrained idea that the man is the 
‘real bread-winner of -the family 


while the woman's income is at 
the most a supplementary income 
for the family. - This attitude will 
take a long time to change but 
it can at least be made certain 
‘ employment · exchange: 
officials do not discriminate 


‘against women and deprive them 


of opportunity for employment. 
It could also be investigated ід 
which particular jobs women are 
more discriminated against and 
for which kind of jobs they are 
deemed the most appropriate 
candidates. 


The demand for 25 per cent 


reservation of jobs for women is: 
the most unfortunate one in the 
list. After the three-decades-long 
history of reservations for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, it should be amply clear 
that reservations are being used 
as ап, effective divisive tool. - 


Thanks to the reservation policy, 
‘it is generally thought that the 
jobs\SC and ST candidates get 


are not deserved by them, -and ` 
that they are receiving charity. - 
Thanks again to this very policy, - 
SC and ST. candidates are not 


considered for the rest of the 75 
ог 80 per cent vacancies, once 
their quota is filled, though they 
are not specifically excluded from 
the general category. | 


To provide the rulers with 


‘another instrument for spreading 


discord and distrust among men 
and women is rather sad. Says 
NFIW General Secretary Vimla 
Farooqui that the organisation is 
playing: down the demand \for 
this very reason. The demand 
once raised and popularised, in 
however subdued tones, may later 
develop: into something much 


. attention on the · question of 


- 


does not augur well. Г] 


‘employment for women as NFIW 


now intends it to be, but blow 
up and divert the-whole issue in 
a different direction. 
*. What we have to do now is to 
agitate for the fundamental right 


_ of all human beings, men and 


women, to work, not to beg for 


а Share in whatever is available. 


That the NFIW, despite its Left 
orientation, even thought of 
reservation in the: first place, 
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Nestle ( from page 21) 


sell aimed at mothers through doctors 
may opt for promotional efforts routed - 
through the medical profession.' р 

Some time in September last year, 


: : Douglas Clement of the International 


Baby Food Action Network had urged 
Health Minister .Shankaranand 'to 
utilise IBFAN’s advice and support in: 
“Developing national legislation based 
on the Code; planning seminars on 
infant feeding, monitoring infant for- 
mula promotion activity and introduc- 
ing measures to promote and protect 
breast-feeding.” In the 20 months 
since the WHO Code was adopted, 
India has done nothing concrete to- 
wards implementing the Code; except 
for announcing a proposed ban on 
baby food ads. In only four months 
from now, the World Health Assembly 
will meet in May to review the working, 
of the Code. It is not known whether 


.' the Health Ministry has so far respond- 


ed to War-on-Want's expose of Nestle's 
promotional tactics in India: It ‘ig not 
known whether the offending prescrip- 
tion pads have been withdrawn or not. 
Would Nestle.care to clarify? | 


o 
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. sought after. It may then not ~ 
serve as a mere device’ to focus . 





STARANATH BHAT 


NEVER before has so much been talked discussed 


and written about international monetary order, 
‘world liquidity and debt predicament of the . Third 
World. Economic summit meetings of the world 
leaders very often over-emphasised the need fora 
change in the world economic order. As far as the 
fall-outs are concerned Versailles seemed an awful 
lot like Ottawa; Ottawa not dissimilar to Venice, 
and Venice not unlike Cancun, and so on. А 
Economic symmetry may be admirable and much 


like the UN Sessions. The fact of the matter is that, ` 


despite appearance of unity and commonality of 
objectives, each summit. meeting has only under- 


scored the difficulty to achieving political interde- . 


pendence in an economically interdependent world. 

„It is, of course, unrealistic to expect any kind of all- 
encompassing solution to emerge from voluminous 
reports such as, Willy Brandt Commission Report 
or Club of Rome. It may be counter-productive 
to even harbour the expectations or proceed on the 
assumption that a single set of plans can achieve 
all goals. The best hope from the future point 
of view, lies in articulating ultimate objectives and 
then commencing a process of chipping away 
problems one at a time, one foot in front of the 
other. ‘ © 

As it is, by trying to do too much at once; one 
may end up accomplishing nothing at all, or what 
is worse, achieving the opposite of the intended. The 
best example which can be.cited is that of the 
Reagonomics which encompasses all contradictory 
elements, such as monetary restraints, tax-cuts, as- 
sault on wage spiral and increased spending on 
defence. The US economy is not going to get its 

‘ locomotive moving again through capital investment 
when factories are only running at 70 per cent capa- 
city. And US is not going to do it through exports 
either, when it has an over-valued dollar on the: one 
hand and, on the other, no creation of purchasing 
power in the major importing markets. As far as 
capital investment is concerned, all said and done, 


decisions are made to service higher levels of © 


consumption. This is where the international 
dilemma lies in. With every country attempting to 
find its growth through overseas markets, the pro- 
cess invariably becomes self-defeating, if not self- 
destructive. In fact, the clash has already set in 
between the free trade policies and protectionist 
export credit policies. | 

The inter-relatedness of. the world, the conflicting 
aspirations and the absence ofa single force to set 
the things right indicates in no uncertain terms that 
this is an ‘era of miscalculations’. 





Dr. Bhat is the Assistant‘ Secretary, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (FICCI). ` 
New Delhi. Opinion expressed in this article are 
author’s personal views. 
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A Case for an International Debtors’ Union 


With this framework as the backdrop, the debt’ 
problems of the developing countries need to be look- 
ed into. There are two major, separable elements of 
the Third World country debt terrain: (i) the viability 
of the ongoing composition and the pace of their 
external borrowing, particularly from commercial 
sources; and (ii) the relationship of the debt burden 
through the transfer of resources from rich to poor 
countries. In more recent times, public attention has 
been drawn to alarming possibilities of developing 
countries’ defaults on debt and the resulting strains 
on the Western banking system. Within the ‘North- 
South Dialogue’ and elsewhere in the summit meet: 
ings, the Third World countries did focus their efforts 
in this problem area, particularly on refinancing or 


: other measures to meet the'burden of debt on the 


basis of greater degree of automacity than in the’ 
past. As it was, they did stress the second aspect - of 
the debt problem, namely, its relationship to re- 
source transfers. To be very specifico, they have 
argued for the cancellation of outstanding debts 
contracted in the form of official development assis- 
tance for all the countries identified by the UN as 
*the least developed’ or ‘the most seriously affected’. 

The debt burden of the non-oil developing coun- 
tries, as a whole, rose from US $ 60 billion .in 1973 


to US $ 629 billion in 1981 and itis estimated to be, 


about US $ 682 billion in 1982. The interest burden 
of repayment approximately ‘accounted for US $: 56 
billion in the same yezr. This tricky situation poses 
a question: why did the borrowings rise to an unpre- 
cedented level? There are three reasons which appear 
to be of importance: (i) increase in the cost of impor- 
ted oil after 1973; (ii) the stagnation of non-oil deve- 
loping countries’ exports after 1975, on account of 
severe recession in the industrialised’ economies; and 
(iii) improved access of many developing countries 


to capital markets as wéll as their pursuit of conti- ` 


' nued high growth rates in the background of world 


economic stagnation. 
In one sense, the heavy borrowing was attributed 


‘to the resiliency of the financial markets because, it 
-gave a much needed support to the developing coun- 


tries to absorb the shocks from the world eco- 
nomy. Looked from another angle, a large volume 
of debt by the non-oil Third World countries raises 
the spectre of multiple defaults. As it is seen, it 
contains dangerous implications. This is particularly 


‘for the debt ridden poor countries, private banks 


and financial markets in the industrialised countries. 
These elements certainly raise policy questions 
like: How serious is the debt problem fór the deve- 
loping countries in the aggregate and individually 
for certain key countries among them? What policy 
measures are appropriate? Is there any urgent need 
for some form of generalised’ relief as proposed ‘by’ 
UNCTAD and others? Should special refinancing 
or rescheduling instruments be targetted at special 
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debt situations апа for a limited number of countries? 
Third World debt, at the end of 1982, was estima- 


ted to be about US $ 682 billion. According to Ame-': 


rican Express Bank, a developing country's interest 
payment and roll-over of short term debt alone 
amounted to US$ 152 billion in 1982. - Out of these, 


at least US$ 30 billion will be outstanding. At the. 


end of 1982, these assets will lie.on banks’ balance 


. sheets, until they are rescheduled. This amount 


would swallow’ more than the combined share- 
holders’ funds of six largest banks in the world. Im 
comparison, during 1981, rescheduling amounted to 
US$ 10:8 billion. This situation is likely to get worse 


-jn 1983-84. In other words, the period 1982-84 is 
most likely going to be а year of rescheduling for. 


the lending banks. 

In cash-flow crisis, the countries also behave. like 
corporations. When the .medimum-term' credit 
markets are closed they borrow on short .term. In 
1982 most of the developing countries did. just that. 
This problem. is most acute in Latin America and 
is closely followed by Comecon. To the Western 


banking system, the problem. debtors are the Third ` 


‚ World countries and the Soviet bloc economies. The 


Latin American countries owe nearly half of the 
developing world’s debt (which. was amounting to 
about US$ 682 billion in 1982). The Soviet’ Union 
and its allies owe about US$ 81 billion. In Asia, 


South Кагеа and the Philippines аге" most often ' 


cited as problem debtors but difficulties. over, them 
pale into insignificance when compared to ‘Latin 
America: The Western banking system has lent 


comparatively little money to the African countries.. 
The worst case is that of Mexico which carries 


* the burden of the developing world's largest foreign 


debt of US $ 80 billion. Throughout 1982, IMF was 
trying to bail Mexico out of its difficulties. On the 
debt front, the IMF conditionality was not palatable 
to the Mexican Government. It should be noted that 
the Mexican Government took over the country's 
banks in an outburst of nationalistic fervour and 


was not ina mood to accept the cónditionalities.. 
‘imposed by US and the "Western banking institu- 


' “tions. Optimistically, the banking circles in Europe 


‘price hike. 


and US thought the default was unlikely, because it 
would cut off Mexico totally from the international 
financial system. The banking history reveals that 
ever since World War II, the only country that 


defaulted on debt was Vietnam. Even in the present ` 
crisis, if a country, such as, Poland or Argentina. : 


defaults, it will create some initial panic in the 
banking circles. 
eventually. . . 

The 'debt landscape 
‘American banks are most vulnerable in Latin 
America and the European banks have taken biggest 
risks in lending to East European countries. 

The roots of the present debt crisis lie in the 
explosion of lending that followed. the 1973-74, oil 


cash, poured petro-dollar into international banking 
system to recycle the cash and banks competed with 
each other to lend the money out. 
countries, optimistically assumed that their export 
commodity prices would increase and -took advan- 
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- Compounding the problem of debt, 


. money. 


However, it would be. absorbed ` 


Oil producers suddenly flushed with . 


The borrowing. 


4 


tage of the lending spree of the banks, the reason 
being the money was available at a relatively cheap 

rate. However, very soon, this optimism. got 
belied. With-the onset. of world recession, the 
export earnings of these countries declined: sharply; 

commodity prices came down and interest rates 
went high. The crunch appeared on the horizon. 
countries 
borrowed “for a short term, anticipating a decline in 
interest rates. Mexico, Argentina; Bolivia, Poland, 

Romania, Costa Rica: and some other countries 
were not ‘able’ to рау their debts on time. The terms 
like ‚ rescheduling” ; restructuring" and “rolling 


| over” came in vogue and in fact it became a polite 


way: of saying that the country had run out of 
In effect, these devices mérely postponed 
rather than solved the problem. 

In order to get out of the crisis the debtor coun- 


tries resorted- to austerity measures that became 


increasingly hazardous. ,Governments 


that һауе 


‚ slashed public spending and taken to economy 
" medsures. have been hit by riots and political unrest. 


For · instance,  Bolivia's military Government. 
attempted to cut public spending and wages to win 
IMF loan. The result was public outcry leading 


.to instability. The story of Argentina was different. 


The ruling military junta was beset with bitter 
bickering over the Faklands War. The country, owes 
US $ 40 billion and is behind schedule for paying 


„interest repayment: to the tune of US $ 2.3 billion. 


Argentina, like Mexico is ендеп 1 in serious nego- 


tiations with IMF.‘ 


In this troubled situation, the bitter irony for 


‘many countries was that bankers pulled back their 
‘lending to countries that otherwise would be experi- 


encing relatively minor difficulties. The visible scene 
‘was that. the banks started retrenching on inter- 
national loans. In the year 1982, the bank lending 
to the developing countries dropped by US$ 5 billion 


‘in the first quarter itself, as compared' with an 


‘increase of US-$ 23,5 billion in the last iu of 


1981." 


"Leading international bankers are particularly 
worried about a “domino effect” in Latin America, 
since the flight of capital has been alarming. Brazil 
with the developing world’s second largest debt of 
under US $ 80 billion, has been hit by strict lending 
conditions апа higher interest rates. It appears that 
most of the countries of Latin America, with large 
debts, are inevitably heading towards re-negotia- 
tions because they cannot pay. debts with their 
stagnant economic performance: Bolivia failed to 


T . make US $ 50 million in payments to its creditors 
is therefore quite clear. ` 


in September 1982. The reason given was that 
Argentina had failed to pay Bolivia US$ 120 million 
it owed for natural gas. This clearly shows that one 
country's economic crisis has spread to another. 

A leading American finance expert has opined 
Шага combination of domestic corporate problems 
and default overseas may create an unprecedented 
problem for the very survival of international finan- 
cial system. From all angles, this appears to be an 
unchartered, territory with so much loan loss poten- 
tial for US domestic corporations and about twenty 
countries facing rescheduling Problems or default. 
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Ón the akole: it adds up to an immense problem 
for the whole US banking system. 
In 1982 itself, six Latin American countries 
‘namely, Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rico, Guyana, 
Honduras and Peru were seeking rescheduling. 
Mexico and Cuba were in default list. Some of the 
' other countries in Asia and Africa namely, Central 


African Republic, Liberia, Madagascar, Malawi, ` 
Togo, - 


Pakistan, Senegal, . Sierra-Leone, Sudan, 
Uganda, Vietnam and Zaire are also in the same 
plight. There were two troublesome spots in the 


Soviet bloc of countries namely, Poland and ` 
Romania. Of the total US $.81 billion in the Soviet 


bloc’s debt, Poland owes about US $ 26 billion and 
Romania US $ 10 billibn. An‘ agreement to resche- 
dule Poland's debts due in 1982 was postponed. 
However, it was clear that these countries were at 
the end of default. 

The present stampede for rescheduling is not a 
new phenomenon in the international financial net- 


~ work. ‘A number of debtors are eventually forced to 


‚„ reschedule when their foreign. exchange cash flow 
.gets deteriorated. This means that the available 

liquidity i is not enough to meet commitments. This 
happens because fundamental problems become too 
‘acute. This situation will catch the banks by 
surprise if the cash flow position becomes highly 
vulnerable. In these circumstances, if banks are 
unwilling to extend further credit, the process of 
„adjustment, generally with the IMF support and 
guidance and a rescheduling of private and official 
debt, sets in motion. 

7 Ina number of Third World countries, the debt 
servicing has become a major element of balance of 
payments. The banks' willingness to continue len- 
ding appears largely ón the debtor country's ability 
to manage such debts. 


of debt brings in increasingly large cash flows which 
require careful monitoring and control. In no un- 
certain terms, it can be said that current high in- 
terest rates are a major burden. Further, the debt 
built-up in 1970s is now. falling due with amoztis- 
' ation payment which is likely to be substantial. 
There are already signs that the growth of lending 
to the developing countries is slowing down. 
Medium and long-term outstanding debt: rose by 
24.6 per cent per annum from 1975 to 1979 and 
then slowed down to 14.4 per cent,in 1979-82. 
However, it should be p ^ted that this fall is offset, 
to some extent, by rising short-term debts. 
ever, it does not mean that the total debt will stop 
growing. 
loping countries is likely to be in the vicinity of US 
$ one trillion in 1986. This also does not mean. that 


м 


annual servicing requirements of a number of deve-" 


loping countries will stop rising. It is estimated 
that in 1986 banks may. receive debt service pay- 
ments of US $ 156 billion compared with US $, 104 
billion in 1982. Further, rolling over and short 
term debt will be around US $ 200 billion. 

What this means is that the net flow of funds 
from banks to developing countries will fall (it may 
even become negative) as countries repay more in 
interest and amortisation; however, it may be offset 
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‚ may be faster. 
‘recent years, have been to offset higher oil prices. 


"This in turn is based on the 
overall economic.and political health. High levels’ 


. from the syndicated credit markets. 
2 : ‘they were able to finance the large segment of cur- 
ow- 


In all certainty, the total debt of deve- 


to some extent because of the raising of new loans. 
If the current caution of the banks in lending to 
the developing countries continues the gross bor- 
rowings from banks may remain steady in 1983 and 
may rise in 1984 and reach a total of US $ 127 . 
billion in 1986. The overall debts may reach a 


- total of US $ 956 billion of which official debts may 


be. US $ 300 billion. 

“One ‘important ' factor is likely to emerge in the 
next three or four years.’ Although, debts may con- 
tinue to rise, the debt burden will eventually stabi- 
lise and ‘fall. The debt service ratio, including in- 
terest on short-term debt that reached 24 per cent in 
1982, will drop steadily to 20 per cent, by 1986. The 
total repayment due to banks may increase from 


‘US $ 244 billion іп 1982 to US $ 345 billion in 1986 


but.the important aspect is that'the debt repayment. 
as a proportion of export of goods and services will 
decline from 43 per cent to 36 per cent during this 
period. The total debt, as a ratio of export of 
goods and services will fall from 1.24 to 0.98 in the 
same period. Though the total debt will reach 
almost US $ one trillion in 1986, in reality, this bur- 


“den will fall-significantly. 


In the face of dwindling multilateral aid, if ihe: 
commercial banks fail to extent net flows to the 
Third World countries, their growth in the short 
run may be affected seriously. In perspective, if 
they are able to borrow more, the average growth 
Much of the borrowings, in the 


If the debt burden is stabilised in the near future, 
the banks шау be able to accommodate the develop: 
ing countries. ` 

A country’s risk analysis becomes very impor- 
tant when it-runs into difficulties, for if banks re- 
main confident about’ the medium-term situation, 
they may continue to lend and the cash flow posi- . 
tion will remain manageable. For instance, in . 
1980, іп South Korea, something very similar 
occurred. After President Park’s assassination and 
resultant ‘political unrest, economic uncertainty 
coupled with rampant inflation and the balance of . 


` payment difficulties, forced the international banks 


to reassess their lending to that country. At that 
time, it was judged that the fundamentals were still 
sound and they continued to lend. The Government 
on its part was careful in borrowing, particularly, 
As a result, 


rent account deficit with'ease. On the other hand, 
some of the less developed countries were less 
fortunate. The banks found that their fundamentals 
were not sound. .Uncertainties took over bank 
lending. 

Turkey recently rescheduled much of its debts 


. and has an ordinary debt service ratio of-17 per 


cent, while the cash flow ratio was only slightly 
higher than 23 per cent. Mexico, for example, 


borrowed US. $ 14.4 billion for net amortisation in 


1981 and after net interest payment of US 
$6 bilion, it received a net inflow of US $ 8.4 
billion and a flow of 19.8 per cent as a. proportion 
ofdebtat the end of 1980. But most countries 
received smaller net flow and several made net pay- 
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thénts to the bank. Malaysia received the largest 
inflow, that is, 67 per cent in relation to original 
debts but from a very low base. Brazil, for several 
years one of the key borrowers in the Euro markets, 
received only 3.2 per cent inflow in 1981; without 
interest receipts‘ the inflow would have been vir- 
tually eliminated. The largest net outflow was 


recorded for Turkey and, reflects both the caution ' 


‘of the banks after rescheduling and the improve- 
ment in the balance of payments. Algeria and 
Ivory Coast also recorded net outflows to the banks. 
This situation is likely to continue for a number of 
debtor countries in the near future. 

One basic feature of the financial 
from a banking point of view, is volatility, be it in 
fluctuating rates, shifting patterns of.trade or sudden’ 
changes in perceptions of risk that have nothing to 
do.with the economic fundamentals involved. The 
last element is both new -and dismaying. In effect, it 
carries the potentials for rescheduling induced not by 
borrowers but by lenders. The volatility of interest 
rates and currency exchange rates with their fluctua- ` 
ting patterns did move the market risk on to. an 
equal par with credit risk. The market risk, as itis 


markets today, 


understood, simultaneously brings both, the tempta- 
tion of quick profits and prospects of huge losses. 


Another. element is the foreign exchange trading or 
bond trading. There is an opportunity for easy 


money in that, but it also contains seeds of disaster. . 


Another issue which needs to be looked into is 


nomic fundamentals but on political uncertainities. 
In this environment, the marginal banks* start with- 
drawing or reducing the line of ‘credit, when there. 
is, no economic justification to do so. This is induced 
by a fear of the future. The- pattern is' potentially 
serious from the point of view of the borrowers. This 
kind of a situation could be avoided when a borrow- 
ing country faces lack of liquidity and ironically 
experiences a satisfactory economic performance. _ 
In the current international environment and in 
the present decade, the banking system cannot 


‘eliminate the need for normal rescheduling. The 


- 
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*The term. marginal banks is used to denote the banks of: 
all sizes which have yet not demonstrated a long-term com- - 


banking arrangements need to adjust to the chang- 
ing circumstances of the borrowers. . 

Today, the international banking business should 
nat merely confine to shunting around money from 
place to place. It should provide for the mechanism 


‘to accommodate economic imbalances in an uneven . 
world. The international banking system needs to - 


show greater degree of liberal attitude -towards the 


‘countries who temporarily face shortage of liquidity 


against a backdrop of satisfactory economic per- 
formance; those are forced. upon a ‘country aot by 
a trade disequilibrium but by a withdrawal of short- 
term funds. Perhaps, a body like International 


Monetary Fund or the Banks for International; 


Settlements should develop a code of conduct for 
international banking, spelling out the responsibili- 
ties of banks -when the rescheduling is required. 
Even to achieve this, perhaps,.the developing count- 


mitment to the international market as a whole or to particu- 
lar countries and borrowers within it, — 
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-all their debt obligations. 
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, ries may have to form an organisation like TInter- 


national Debtor's Union.’ RENE 

An International Debtors’ Union may very well 
fake up issues such as steamlining rescheduling, 
rolling over dnd restructuring. It is possible to pre- 
pare: a set of guidelines which will provide greater” 
bargaining power to the debtor nations. The présenty 
crisis is an opportunity because the Western banking 
system is already shaky. To an extent, the financial 
risk is also shaping the foreign policy of the Western 
countries. A change in the stiff-neck attitude of some. 
of the developed countries towards international. 
organisations is discernible. For instance, at Toronto 


- annual meeting of IMF, the US Government opposed 


tooth and nail:any increase in the IMF quota. 


‚ However, willy-nilly, it accepted an increase of 15 


per cent. Soon, pressure was exercised by the 
bankers to accept larger quota to bail out the-Ameri- 
can banks from the debt default threat through 
IMF. So, the US, Government, quickly agreed to 
increase the IMF quota by 40. per cent. There are 
indications that US may concede upto 100 per cent. 
increase in the IMF quota to avoid mounting threats 
of default. ^. : У | = 
- It should be noted that ‘in the past, particularly ' 
after the first oil shock, the non-oil developing coun- 
tries did ask' for rescheduling of debt from. the 
developed countries. This demand was mainly direc- 
ted towards the official debts. Ап effort was made 


“by UNCTAD as well at its Nairobi and. Manila . 
the changing perceptions of risk, based not on eco-. . 


meetings. The North-South Dialogue also, placed 
this Кет on its Agenda at every meeting. Yet there 
is.no breakthrough in this area. MEE 
The outlook for debt repayment on schedule 
appears to be gloomy. A large number of debtor 
countries are sure to ask for rescheduling. The least 
developed and the seriously affected" countries may 


urge for at least official debt cancellations. The 


doors on long and medium: term loans are almost . 
shut. The short-term loans are not sure to meet 
unprecedented debt obligations. In prospect, the 
options available to the Third World countries, are < 
very few. It should be observed that if debt repay- , 
ment has to be made, the concerned -developing 
countries have to be organised or united. In these cir- 
cumstances, they can make a'common cause to deal 
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' with problems of debt. A united effort on their part 


may help them to bring, down the committed rate of 
interest and also to phase out the debt repayment - 
for a longer period. It is certain, whatever may be 
the effort on the part of the debtor countries of the 
Third World in the near future, they may not: be ` 
able to raise the required amount of. loans to meet 
At the same time, it is 
rather difficult to foresee any improvernent in the 


“balance of payment of the Third World countries 


for the next five years. Even if the recession ends 
and an upswing sets in the Third World countries, 
their.export earnings may not get accelerated}. for 
the reason that import demand’ elasticity for their 
exportables .will' not change substantially. and 


"product diversification in such a short period is 


"unlikely. Under these circumstances, why: should 
not the developing countries think of an Inter- 
national Debtors’ Union. | 
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| Qv of the s of sight-seeing in Ahmedabad 


for any traveller in quest of signs of new awake- 
ning in India, is the bustling headquarters of SEWA, 


. Which.is the capsuled abbreviation for Self- -Employed 


Women’s Association. ' 

Ask any rickshaw-puller in Ahmedabad city, he 
will take you to SEWA office, and would volunteer 
to inform you that this is Ela-behn's kingdom. Ela 
Bhatt isa lady of uncommon drive and dedica- 
tion, recognised for her remarkable organisational 
capacities. An adherent of Gandhian philosophy, 

‚ She started Sewa iù' 1972 аѕ the women’s wing of 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour. Association, But in 1981, 
the bosses of the Textile Labour Association fell out 

, trying to intrude into. Sewa’s functioning, looking 

' upon it as their zamindary. Ela Bhatt and her devot- 
ed team could not be cowed down, they broke away 
and made Sewa into an autonomous union, unen- 
cumbered with the liability of being part of the 

` Textile Labour Association. Today Sewa lias.a 
membership of 14 thousand women — home-based 


producers, small vendors, providers of. services and ‚ 


manual labour. = - 
When I went to Sewa, Ela-behn had gone on 
some business to Bombay. I had met her in the 
past and had been struck by her \ down-to-earth 
approach to details. This time I met her very active 
lieutenant, Lalita Krishnaswamy, who impresses you 
at the first encounter as a person who combines 
business acumen with active concern for thé better- ` 
ment of the have-not. I sat in her cubby-hole of an 
office for about an hour: I could not but notice how 
neatly arranged the whole place is, while.there came 
crowding almost an endless stream -of women, young 
-and old, all intensely involved in some ‘activity or 
other: under the protective wing of Sewa. An aged 
artist turned up with designs for textile апа talked 
about the dye to-be used and how. A young girl 
appeared talking about the productiori record in one 
ofthe units. A middle-aged lady came to report 
about the work being done in cane and bamboo 
handicrafts. ; 


Lalita Krishnaswamy took me round the crowded . 


premises of Sewa, in the heart ofthe city. Under a 
shamiana, is located an improvised centre for the 


traditional ‘hand-block ` printing of designs on saris. . 


Mostly Muslim women these are—though there are 
a few Hindus and Jains also among them — they 
are pursuing the traditional craft of the Chippa 
community óf Gujarat. Originally they belonged 
to Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh with a sprinkling 
in Gujarat. In the eighteenth century, driven by 
devastating famine, the Chippas migrated to Gujarat 
and settled down in Ahmedabad, where even today 
аа арнасан аа АРОНА ннер, 


. The first instalment of these Travel Notes appeared in. 
last week's Mainstream (February 12, 1983)... - 
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| they live «in ‘one locality, which has come to be 


called Chippawad in the ‘old city. Influenced by 
. Muslim saints, the Chippas. embrased Islam en 


. masse.- Hand-block : ‘printing is one of the oldest 


textile crafts in Ahmedabad, widely valued even in 


the eighteenth: century. ;But this flourishing craft - 
` was badly hit when screen-printing technique was 


-introduced in the textile factories, and it was left 
for women at home under purdah to do this work 
with meagre returns as they were at the mercy of 


the traders who would collect the ‘printed material - 


from their doorsteps.. 

It required tremendous effort: on the part of Sewa 
-activists to get these women to come out of home 
and work at one place. A training programme has 
been undertaken mainly:to improve their skill and 
produce better quality with improved. designs. I 


noticed for instance that women had corns on their : 


palms as they had to press the wooden block on the 
slapping. it with their palms: at the Sewa 
Centre, they have startéd , doing this with hammer 
and so save their palms. 


. There is enthusiasm, a sense of freedom and ' 


‘eagerness to learn and improve one’s work. Wages 
have gone tp considerably. Even for the training 
‘period, the trainees, about 25, earn a stipend of 
Rs: 100 a month. At present the average earning for 
a trained hand is Rs 150.a month: the Sewa target 
is to .raise it to Rs 300'a month. All over one can 
sense a spurt of self-confidence. An example of 
social integration could be noticed: initially, women 
from different communities would not drink out of 
the same matka. (water-pot); now І am told, ‘they 
drink tea even from the same cup. 

With the rise in earning has come the urge for 
savings. And so I went to see the Sewa Sahakari' 
Bank, that is, a cooperatiye venture. The folder I 
, Picked up tells me that this Bank "'provides saving 
“апа credit facilities to self-employed women who 
could never have fulfilled the routine procedural 
requirements of the banking set-up. This liberates 
the illiterate poor women from the exploiting money- 
lenders, , extending status and awareness to those іп- 
volved in small- trades requiring short-term credits." 

The Sewa activists found that poor women had to 
РО through a lot of hurdles before ‘they could get 
any credit from the bank, despite all the tall talk of 
loan provided for the poor from the nationalised 
banks. The Sewa Report explains the difficulties: 
“The problem of bridging the gap between women 
in filthy clothes, accompanied by noisy children, 
and the bank staff who were used to the educated, 
. middle-class clients, still remained. The women's 


heavy schedule did not permit them to keep to. 


banking hours. If the bank refused to accept pay- 
ment at the time of the day when women were free 
to come, then the money got spent. Very often they 
deposited the loan money with the very same whole- 
Saler or moneylender from whose clutches SEWA 
tried to rescue them, because they wanted to protect 
theloan money from the greedy eyes of their hus- 


' bands or sons. In short, they had no secure place for 
Ў the cash which they could not spend at one time.” ' 


‚бо, а баре bank of their own was started 
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by. Sewa in 1974. In two years it began advancing -` 


money from its own funds to its depositors.. Usha 
Jumani, the Managing Director, an Institüte of 
Management trained lady, disclosed to me the high 
rate of repayment in the Sewa-bank as compared to 
a commercial bank. A survey conducted by Bank 
of India shows that the regular payment of required 
instalments reaches only 16 per cent in a commercial 


bank, whereas in Sewa bank it goes upto 87 per- 
` cent. Sewa Bank’s loan’ recovery goes upto 98 per cent. 


A hurried ‘round >of the- entire network of activities that 
Séwa-runs is unsatisfying: each Department claims your close 
attention; for, here one perceives a new dimension of ‘the con- 


cept of self-help. For instance,’ Block-printing is only one. of 


several artisan groups—each with a beautiful name: the Block- 
printing group is called Abodana. Those doing. patch-work 
that is, chindi, form the group’ called Sabina, while those 


^^ engaged i in cane and bamboo work are grouped in Bansuri. 


_ Law and the Poor ( from page 7) 


it and successfully, one , of the two even. paid і inci- 
dental expenses from his own pocket and refused 
from the case to withdraw even when threatened 
with dire consequences. torto F 


‘In an area of Amritsar, the Municipal Corpora-. 


tion had realised illegally ‘‘development charges" 
from a: number of .people not well-off at all. Despite 
répeated representations, the' Corporation refused 
to refund the amounts. The mass organisation. of 
which these persons were members requested .a 
lawyer to help without fees. Legal notices sent to 
the.Corporation havé done the job. - ] ‚ 
Recently there has been some public-interest 
litigation by progressive-minded.. lawyers either 
acting on their. own or. along with some public 
workers , on "behalf of bonded.labourers, workers 


getting ess than minimum wages fixed under the ` 
:Jaw, etc. Supreme Court judgemenís in these cases 
have been very good exposures of the existing state 


ofaffairs and the present set-up. Such judgments 


are in many cases likely to result in actual relief: 


only to the extent the public workers simulta- 


neously work among the workers or the public: 


concerned and succeed in organising them. 
 Fertiliser Consumption ( from páge 12) 


fim size, input. use and productivity at konor 


. ous levels, that is, the district as a unit. Besides, 


several scholars have undertaken village studies to 
find out such relationships at the fairly homogeneous 
levels.. All-‘these studies indicate that after the onset 
of green revolution in the seventies, the large farmers 
have been able to step up investment in pumpsets 
for irrigation and that the consumption of fertilisers 
as well.as output per hectare among such farms is 
higher than among small farms. It is interesting to 
note that the intensity of cropping, that is, the. pro- 
portion of gross cropped area to net ‘sown area, is 
invariably lower among the large farms when com- 
pared to small and marginal farms, so that the 
labour used per cultivated hectare is much "lower 
among.the large farms. There is, thus, an indication 
that large farmers are trying to economise on labour 


- costs but are stepping up fertiliser use by opting for - 


a land-use and cropping pattern which absorbs more 
fertilisers per cropped hectare and. thus maximises 
output per cropped hectare and per unit of labour. 
It would, therefore, be wrong to believe that small 
30 


` small farmers; 


There are functional groups — paper-pickers from ` Sujata, 
cleaners, Saundrya: vegetable distributors, Hariyali: egg- 
sellers, Indu: and kerosene distributors are aptly called 


`- Jwala. 


Breaking out of the circle of urban poor, Sewa is now 
moving on to the rural sector, having already collected 3000 
members spread over 15 villages — embracing agricultural 
workers, weavers, milk-producers, right. upto firewood- ^ 
pickers. 

' As I was coming out of this rewarding excursion into 
genuine, nation-building activity, I noticed the list that told 
me that Sewa centres are-comiug up in: various parts of the 
country — Delhi, Ambala, Bhopal, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
Singbhum and too distant Manipur. May-the infectioii spréad 
to cover the whole land of ours! How many of us-keep in 


: mind that-women nümber half the world's population but 


they do two-thirds of all the work, getting only one-tenth of 
all the wages and remuneration? : 


'A visit to Sewa helps you to feel the need to ovércome чыз 


` inequity. Q (To be Continued) ` 


Went unm nmt item, ~ 


Thàt apart, the utility of public- -interest Tiigation 
is quite obvious. And the’ practice of courts tréating 


- ordinary letters as regular petitions in suitable cases , 


can help a lot in individual cases. : г, 

Certain conclusions even from.this limited experi- 
ence follow quite clearly. 

First, free legal aid can help most and phy. a good" : 
role if- it is organised. through cooperation between 
genuine mass organisations and progressive lawyers 
or their associatións.. 

Second, local bodies controlled by leaders of 


- mass "organisations or other public workers having 
‚ close.touch with, people can do useful work. 


Third, progressive mass organisations on the one 
hand. and" public-spirited làwyers on the other 
should try to use public-interest litigation to the 
maximum possible extent in a manner. as will help 
to -organise more sections of the people, besides 
exposing the inhuman exploitation prevailing in the 
society. Efforts should also be made to use it to get 
essential civic, amenities for slum-dewellers "and 
other poor sections of the people:. ... 

Lastly, various types of free legal-aid shone? 


- should not lead to giving up the struggle for a better 


judicial and social systems in which seeking justice- 
is within the reach of the common people. I :· 


© and marginal farms are already saturated with ferti- 
ізет use. In fact; there is much greater scope for 


absorption of fertiliser among them than is generally 
believed. One cannot, therefore, feel complacent 
about, the need’. to consolidate ‘the holdings of the. 
improve' irrigation among them; 
ensure for them a better access to credit . at .reason- 
able rates; guarantee. remunerative pricés ‘for their 
produce and provide the necessary extension services 
including technical help such as soil-testing. Iti is also 
important that in the rice regions, particularly in the 
eastern. zone, marketing infrastructure including 
roads is developed in the interior areas for ensuring 
that'the farmers actually get the price fixed by the 
Government and they have an easy access to ‘inputs 
like fertilisers. Otherwise, the benefit of higher prices 
of prodüce will continue to flow to the middlemen, 
whose margins may also be bigh in the sale of inputs. 
In framing the price policy for rice, the profitability 
of the application of fertilisers has to be continuously 
kept in view, particularly because of the need to 


. step up the output of this crop against the environ- 


mental and institutional constraints and poor 


resource position of the farmers.Lj 
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3 DELHI ADMINISTRATION DELHI 
{ . 

| | species Family Welfare Campaign in Delhi 

À From January 1 to February 28, 1983 | 

\ NORMAL INCENTIVE MONEY 

Jm For Acceptor `- For Motivator 

\ Tubectomy | Rs. 85 ` ‚ Rs. 10 | 

\ Vasectomy "Rs. 85 ' Rs. 25 

| Additional Gifi Cheque of Rs. 151 will be Given 

К to Each Acceptor of Sterilisation 


n 
m, 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIVE GIFT FOR LADIES 


Attractive prizes will be given to each 
acceptor of I.U.D. by Lottery System 


ET - Ast Prize . . 5-Colour TV.s. 


2nd Prize 1-Philips HI-FI-Stereo 
3rd Prize 10 Pressure Cookers | 
Consolation Prize 20 Electric Irons 


TWO DRAWS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Cash Awards for Development Block Panchayats, Family Welfare Centres etc. Also 
for Best Performance in Family Welfare. Programme 


Make Haste 
Don’t Waste Time 


+ 


For Information 


we. 


Please · contact nearest Hospital/ w 
Family Welfare Centre immediately Q 
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| SHRAMA EVA JAYATE | 


PIE : uum S . ' Leadership, discipline and hard work made the 9th Asian 
' , Games a dazzling success which brought world-wide tributes 
to India’s capacity for organisation and rapid execution of 
< ambitious projects 
P y f The stadia were built in record time. Colour television — . ~; 
i . f brought the games live into millions of homes al! over the 
Н ` country and abroad. Computers, electronic exchanges,’ 
` Е "^ micro-wave and satellite links were smoothly and efficiently 
utilised in.a mammoth network of services. б, 


Keep the Torch Burning ИЕ 
Let us extend the Asiad spirit to. the larger arena of national z E 
endeavour. ^ 


Our económy is on the move. It is in our hands to maintain 
the improvement to lighten the burdens of our millions. This- 
endeavour is for each one of us. 


LET US ALL JOIN HANDS “° 
TO BUILD A STRONG NATION | 
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| EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Assam 


HERE are moments in the life of a nation 
when in a flash it is made to see the 
disaster it may be heading for. All prevail- 
~ing calculations go wrong, all the pettifog- 
gings and pirouettings of everyday poli- 
ticking are shown up in all their stark 
bankruptcy. 

The ghastly happenings in Assam parti- 
cularly in the final fortnight of the election 
campaign could be anticipated by nobody 
— neither by the Government with all its 
administrative paraphernalia including the 

elaborate intelligence set-up at its disposal, 
nor by the parties of the Opposition with 
all their tall claims of grassroots contacts 
and mass bases. A Frankenstein has 
appeared, whose frightening visage has 
scared them all, though it is yet too early 
to know if they are aware of its fearsome 
power of mischief. A narrow parochialism, 
persistently sustained by political vested 
interests has now unleashed forces of 
dangerous fratricidal conflicts between 
Assamese and non-Assamese; and within 
the Assamese community, between the 
poll-opponents and poll-proponents; bet- 
ween the tribals and plainsmen; between 


the people in the Assam Valley and those 
in the Cachar region. 

The stand and the counter-stand taken 
by the Government and the Opposition — 
with BJP and Janata at one end and the 
Communists and their allies at the other— 
appear on hindsight to have been short- 
sighted, to say the least. The Constitu- 


‚ tional mandate requiring the holding of 


the election — since no more doses of 
President’s rule was allowed to be admini- 
stered — could have been averted by 
sagacity on the part of all and not by 
irrepressible indulgence in one-upmanship. 
However much the BJP-Janata combine 
may disown today its direct responsibility 
by withholding support for the amendment 
to the Constitution — which alone could 
have averted an immediate poll — the fact 
of the matter is that this section of the 
Opposition by its veto forced the Govern- 
ment to hold the election, while, when it 
came, it not onlv boycotted it but also 
applauded those who blatantly indulged 
in arson and killing. Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
reputedly a responsible political leader, 
did not contribute to the léssening of 
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tension in an explosive situation by the 
type of speeches he made during his 
Assam tour. : 

While the Centre took upon itself the 
constitutional obligation to hold the elec- 
tion, it was, also singularly unaware of the 
dimension of violence that might be touch- 
ed off. It regarded the entire climate as 
one of confrontation between the truculent 
student agitators and their accomplices оп 
one hand and the authorities engaged in 
the poll operations on the other, never 
being able to anticipate that such a con- 
frontation might spill over into communal 
. and ethnic violence on a scale unpreceden- 

ted since independence. 

Purely statistically, the Centre’s cal- 
culations, it is understood, were that ‘the 
agitators running amuck might succeed in 
preventing the poll altogether in about 40 
seats; officially, elections had to be put 
off in only 18 out of 126 seats. For the 
purposes of record, this was an achieve- 
ment. But the reality on the ground was 
that a large segment of the electorate did 
not or could not exercise their franchise 
because of the murderous violence un- 
leashed by the agitators in the Brahma- 
putra Valley. It is this fury which still 
threatens to disrupt the administration 
not to speak of paralysing the Congress-I 
Ministry about to be formed, on the 
ground of its being unrepresentative in 
view of the agitators boycott of the poll 
accompanied by their terrorising activity. 

The demand raised not only by the 
agitators in Assam but some Opposition 
parties in Parliament that the Assam elec- 
tion should be declared void ‘if conceded, 
will set a dangerous precedent. This 
implies that any determined group resort- 
ing to unbridled terrorism càn subvert the 
poll process in any part of India. Such a 
constitutionally untenable position can be 
met only politically, not through mere 
legal devices. The people of Assam can 
be assured that when a settlement of the 
so-called foreigners issue is reached, politi- 
cal ways and means can and will be found 
to set up a' more representative Ministry 
than the one thrown up by the cramped 
election as of today. The precedent set in 
Kashmir is helpful in this context: al- 
though the Congress was running the 
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Ministry on the strength of its majority in 
the Assembly, Sheikh Abdullah became 
the Chief Minister through the process of 
political understanding with the Centre. 

It would therefore be wise on the рагі; 
of those actively backing them to advise | 
the agitators to come back to the negotia- 
tion table with the clear realisation that 
their demands or/and grievances could be 
met only by peaceful means and not by 
resort to insurgency. For any deviation to 
insurgency as the recent spate of violence 
has shown, would lead them irrevocably 
towards secessionism; and if this happens, 
they would forfeit their mass base apart 
from inviting excommunication from the 
political process within the Indian Union. 
'The fate of secessionist impetuosity some- 
times indulged in by some group or 
other whether in Nagaland, Tamilnadu or ~ 
Jammu and Kashmir should be an eye- 
opener for the reckless among the Assam 
agitators. 

On its part, the Centre has also to do 
severe re-thinking about its handling of the 
Assam situation. Looking back, it should 
be clear to it that the resort to never-end- 
ing rounds of frustrating talks with the 
agitators with the idea of tiring them out 
has neither turned out to be tactically 
rewarding nor does it bear the stamp of 
any statesmanship. There has for long been 


the realisation that economic neglect has 


contributed in no small measure to unrest 
in Assam, but nothing has been done . 
to rectify it. A government expecting 
to command the respect of its allies 
and adversaries alike can ill-afford to 
appear as a victim of drift and devoid of a 
clear policy objective. That was precisely 
the picture it presented of itself until it 
went in for the election. While detailed 
negotiations on the vexed issue of the 
so-called foreigners have to be undertaken, 
the Centre at the same time needs to lay 
down clearly and boldly the basic prin- 
ciples for such negotiations. 

The latest announcement by the Centre 
is welcome that it would soon resume 
negotiation and that this time it would 
invite to the talks other sections of Assam 
opinion apart from the organisations con- 
ducting the agitation. One of the mistakes 
of the earlier rounds of talks was that the 


lis 


Government invited only the agitators’ re- 
 presentatives, without taking into account 
other active elements in Assam who also 


е i command varying, degrees of mass `1пйи- | 


“ence within the State. The very fact that-in 
the face of unprecedented terrorisation by 
‚ the agitators, a segment of Assam’s elec- 
torate risked its life and property to parti- 
cipate in thé' voting is a.clear proof that 
there is a détermined: body. of opinion with- 
in Assam itself which does not subscribe 
to the agitators’ stand and approach al- 
though they are no less concerned with the 
continuing problem of infiltzators: | 

The Assam agitators and their patrons 


at the national level need to.realise that the ` 


logic of the insensate violence unleashed by 
them may lead to the fragmentation | of the 
State itself. The people in Cachar and in 
. the plains tribal belt are fast coming to the 


tragic conclusion that they cannot safely: 


coexist with the Assamese-speaking peo- 
ple, going by the bloody experience of the 
last two weeks, Such a demand may not 
appear to be unreasonable to the rest of 
India shocked by the trail of pogroms that 
has'smeared the good name of Assam. 

- It would be a tragedy if the highly 
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contain thought-provoking articles 
by: distinguished - personalities. well- E 
known in politics, diplomacy, academic : 


"a MIET F ET n ди РОР РР УЕР ШУУ лие A. 


‘civilised people of the Brahmaputra Valley 


are regarded as traditionally intolerant of 


those who donot. speak their language, 


since the hill people now constituting 
Meghalaya, had to. part company with 


‘Assam largely on. grounds ofiirreconcilabi- ' 
lity; if Cachar now decides to break away | 


from . Assam, stigma, will not be theirs. 
Assam is certainly not bereft of far-seeing 


: people, who comprehend the dangerous 
. implications of such a development. 


The Prime Minister has done the right 
thing in promptly visiting the victims of 
the pogrom. Their protection and their 
relief: and rehabilitation must be the top 


priority charge of her Government as also 


а long-range programme of development 
of the. entire north-eastern zone. The 
Parliament’s expression of anguish is not 


enough: members of Parliament invested 
„with the privilege of representing the 


nation must go in a body and visit the hap- 
less victims and make them feel that they 


меду: much belong to this great country. The 


picturesque countryside along the banks 
of Brahmaputra must once again come 


: back to the mainstream that i 15 India. 
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‘SPECIAL REPORT 
Bombay Textile Strike 
C.N. CHITTA RANJAN | 


Те Bombay textile mill-workers’ strike has just 
entered its fourteenth month without any credi- 
ble sign of a just and fair settlement "of their legiti- 
mate demands. . | i . 
Of course, one hears optimistic noises from, the 
- Maharashtra Government — Chief Minister Vasant- 
rao Patil told this writer on February 18 that he 
was absolutely confident of bringing about an 
' “honourable” settlemént within a month. There is 
quite some thunder from the side.of the mill- 
owners who are determined to wrest the maximum 
possible-ffesh concessions and facilities for them- 
selves from the Central and State Governments, 
making use of the strike and the workers’ demands, 
without giving the workers more than a pittance if 
and when there is a settlement. AM 
It-seems clear from an on-the-spot study that the 
State Government and the Mill Owners' Association 
(MOA) are: acting in close“ collaboration. ‘The 
INTUC-affiliated Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(RMMS), which had openly opposed the strike and 
which in any case has clearly forfeited the confidence 
of a large part of even those workers who were 
once under its influence, is part of this collaborative 
anti-worker set-up and yet remains the “‘recognised 
union?’ under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
. (BIRA). It has enjoyed this status ever since BIRA 
came into force thirty-seven years ago, in 1946. And 
it has enjoyed the support of the State Government 
and.the mill-owners over the years. DAE 
Hence the demand from the workers for dereco- 
 gnition of RMMS and scrapping of ВІКА, which 


. has made this legal fiction possible, apart from its. 


other obnoxious, features. Hence also, on the 


other side, Vasantrao Patil’s plainly stated intention - 


to protect and promote RMMS and -his. implied 
threat to put down Datta Samant who was once his 
chela and who has in less than two years gained 
massive support among the mill-workers. The Chief 
Minister told this writer that he would not **encour- 
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to Samant is immaterial; circumstances of a peculiar ` 
kind brought him into the textile industry only 
sixteen months ago, while the textile workers have a 
sixty-year-old history of struggle and agitation 
against unscrupulous exploitation by the mill- 
owners. So what is being attempted by way of 
crushing the spirit of the workers is of importance 
— and not only to the working class. ' 

It is well known that Bombay textile mill-workers 


_ have long been the\most exploited section of indus- 


trial workers in the country; it is equally well known 
that the. Bombay textile mills have been the worst_, 
managed, not merely in terms of efficiency but by 
way of financial manipulation, deliberate promotion 
of obsolescence and malpractices of different kinds. 


If there is less of all this in any of the mills it is an 


exception, not the rule. The spokesmen of the 
Government do: not tire of delivering sermons 
regarding production and productivity, but they 
have-never evén dreamt of conducting a proper and 
full inquiry into the way the premier textile mills in 


‘the country have been run for such а. long time. 


Even today there is по inclination to look under the. 
carpet. 

It is certainly amazing that mills that have. been 
working for decades and have been paying miser- 
able wages while reaping profits should now wail 
about huge losses and "sickness". The MOA Secret- 
ary-General, a sharp-witted man named Vijaynagar, 
holds forth.on the need for the Government pump- 
ing in more and more public funds into the textile 


‚ industry. He is vehemently opposed to the expan- 


sion of the powerloom sector — except where mill- 


‚ owners themselves have set up powerlooms and sell 


such low-cost cloth at high profit. One cannot pin 


‹ him down. to a clear-cut answer to the simple ques- 


age" Samant-type trade unionism. The soft-spoken . 


Patil'did not use the word “crush”, 
meant seemed fairly clear. . M 

We shall consider-later what has been projected 
as the “Datta Samant phenomenon" and its impli- 
cations for the trade union movement. As of now, 
he is beyond question the leader and spokesman of. 
the striking mill-workers, even if the powers-that-be 
find the fact distasteful and every effort is being 
madé to break the morale of the strikers — with 
active assistance from the major media— so as to cut 
Samant to size in the first place, and in the second, 
to ensure that the workers do not dare to go on 
strike again for some years to come. What happens 


+ 


but what Бе 


' tion why the mill-owners ‘continued to run the mills 


if they were incapable of doing the job efficiently 
enough even to meet costs; the answer is a long and 
complicated .lecture on the virtues of the free- 
market economy and competition. 

It is not convenient for.the mill-owners to discuss 
such mundane questions as how losses occur. in‘ 
some units while some others have the decency to 
show at least some profit. For example, the pur- 
chase of cotton. Interesting facts are bound to 
come to light if an honest investigation is done.. 
Cotton purchase is not done directly from the 
grower; the transactions are through persons trusted: 


-by mill managéments, who form.a sort of consor- 
, tium. It is learnt that even when monopoly pur- 


chase from the grower is made by the Government 
to ensure a minimum reasonable price to him, the 
mills buy the raw material only through the estab-- 


, 
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lished channel. But who will take е жый to 
find out the difference between the bills made’ out 
and the actual payments made? If there is a diffe- 
rence, who pockets the amount? One conservative 
estimate is that in cotton purchase transactions 
alone a sum of between Rs 50 lakhs and Rs 1 crore 
^ 1 disappears into the pockets of certain mill-owners 
` and their trusted agents. This, an expert says, refers 
` to individual mills and is a per-mill estimate. 
The same is true, it is said, of cloth sales. 
actual bénefit to .millowners, not to the mills, 
fluctuates depending on conditions in the market. 
Only experts with adequate powers and honesty can 


the permanent ER whose absence they work, - 
'but get lower wages and no facilities: The mill-, 
owners have resisted all attempts to get these hands ` 
recognised and treated as full-fledged employees. 
The demand figures prominently in the present 
struggle, and while badli workers were once used to 
break strikes they are now in the forefront, accord- 
ing to the strike. leaders. 


^ Up to 1974 a flat rate of Dearness Allowance | 
The - prevailed in Bombay’s textile mills, although’ in 


Other industries and other centres more logical, 
even if not entirely satisfactory, slab or price index 
linked systems had come into force through awards 


get at the truth. Сап? the Centre launch suchan or settlements. (Incidentally, it was asa result of 
investigation in respect of all aspects of mill- the 40-day strike of Bombay’s textile mill-workers 
finances? Once that is done, the theory ‘of mounting under the Red Flag in 1940, that the system of 
losses will vanish, and the deliberate promotion of Dearness Allowance was accepted as an essential 


obsolescence will ‘stand exposed, at least in the case 
of mills that have a habit of getting "sick". One 
. hopes more light will be shed on the shady aspects 
of the Bombay textile industry's financial side by 
qualified persons. . 

So far as the mill-workers' condition is concerned, 
-~ it is‘a long and bitter story. We can only touch on 
the highlights here. For thirtyfive years theré has 
‚ been no change in the general wage structure in 
Bombay's textile industry. There have been settle- 
ments in certain departments, no doubt, but. these 


' have been marginal. There have also developed, as. 


a result, imbalances in wage structure of those: 
engaged in successive processes. In the course of 
these thirtyfive years many major changes have taken 
-place in the industry — rationalisation or autom- 
ation, introduction of new .varieties of cloth, etc. 
There has been.a gradual diminution in the total 
work force and an increase in workloads, often 
unduly heavy. 

To give some examples: In the'spinning depart- 
ment a “‘sider’ earlier used іо handle 350-380 
spindles (two- -sides), while now itisa minimum of 
750-800 spindles (four sides); in some cases it goes 
up to six sides, eight sides апа even ten sides,- and: 
the number of spindles -handled goes:up to niore 
than 1900 , 

In the warping section, earlier the output was | 
about 25,000 yards per day, and now, with new 
machinery, the figure: ranges from , 140,000 .to 
150,000 yards per day. In weaving, a worker used 
to handle two: looms, but now has to handle four. 
looms. 
introduced in many mills, with each worker handl- 
' ing anything between sixteen and thirtysix looms. In 
“Bombay Dyeing, for example, the Sulzer shuttle-less 
machine.has been introduced and the old looms have 
been scrapped; twenty workers’ job is doné on one 
machine. with only one worker per shift. These 
examples are enough to show to what extent redun- 
dancy has been created and the strength of the work 
force has been reduced, without commensurate 
changés in the ancient and outdated wage structure. 
* In 1948, Bombay mills bad a total work force of 
2,47,000. Now the average daily attendance is 1.80 
to 1.82 lakh. :Each day many badli or substitute 
workers do not get work and go back disappointed. 
: Badli workers, incidentally, are mostly as skilled as 
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feature of industrial relations in the country.) After 
the fortytwo-day strike in 1974 there was a slight 
improvement.— a two-slab system in place of the 
flat rate DA. 
. Leave facilities are the wort in this industry in 
. Bombay which prides itself on its export capability. 
A total of twentyfive or twentysix days inclusive, of - 
five festival holidays, five days casual leave and 
fifteen days earned leave — as against thirty, days 
earned léave, ten days casual ‘leave, eight féstival 
holidays and in some cases seven days sick leave in 
other industrial units not far from these textile mills. 

In 1981 the minimum pay was Rs 650 as against 
Rs 1,000 in many industries in and near Bombay, 
not to speak of of other industrial centres or 
establishments. : ^ 

The badli system is a crying shame. Most of the 
badli workers should have been absorbed into the 
work force long ago but for the mill-owners’ reluc- 
tance to.accept the financial-obligations involved in 


adopting this logical course. Apart from the un- 


certainty of getting work and a: pittance from day 
to day, the badli system has generated large-scale 
corruption, with badli passes being issued for a 
consideration. Too many passes are issued to satisfy 
the greed of those involved in the racket, with the 
result that normally a badli worker gets work only 
for a few days ina. month, ranging from four days 
` to fifteen, except during the “leave season” when 
many permanent workers go to their small holdings 
in the rural areas (during this season the badli 
worker can hope to work for twenty days in a 


In addition, automatic looms have been. month overa period of two months). į 


Another serious development which is not’ widely 
known is that women workers have been edged out 
„steadily, and young men have been brought in their 
Place. Theidea isto save on maternity leave and 
similar benefits women workers are legally entitled 
to. Enough to note that the number of women 
workers has been reduced from 35, 000 in 1948 to 


about 6,000 at present. G.V. Chitnis, General Sec- 


retary of the Mumbai Girni Kamgar Union; spoke 
of the demand for 25 per cent reservation in jobs 
for women. 

Most of the demands on the basis of which the 


See also page 29 for Media Treatment of the 
Bombay Textile Strike. ‚ 
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‚ pfeseht agonising struggle was launched on January - 


18 last year are thus neither new’ nor unreasonable. 
The new demands relate to house-rent allowance 


‚ and leave travel concession. If to struggle for these . 


demands most workers brought in Datta Samant 
as the leader, one сай Only conclude that there has 
‚ been failure to act in accordance with the workers’ 
pressing needs, on the part of the ‘Leftist unions. It 
1s’ understood that the Mumbai Girni Kamgar 
Union was advised by S.A. Dange in mid-1981 to 
call for an indefinite strike and begin negotiations 
simultaneously. Whether such a call would have led 
to the kind of strike or militancy Bombay has been 
witnessing in recent months is a moot point. But 
the question hasbeen rendered academic by the 
inaction of the Leftist unions. These unions have 
worked. for long years among Bombay’s textile 
workers with long record of leading great battles in 


the past; some of their leaders even claim to have: 


been “educating” the workers on various aspects 
of class struggle and trade unionism. ^ 

All this did not prevent the workers from shifting 
in solid blocks in mill after mill to Datta Samant's 
. banner, though Samant'$ success story is not with- 
out its dark spots. Why did.this happen? Why have 
the old unions been reduced to helplessness? Why 
it that the leadership has passed into the hands of 
one "individual who, despite his failure in many 


struggles, is seen by the textile workers as their'- 


-Messiah? The Leftist unions are ‘right in supporting 
the strike despite Datta Samant’s high and mighty 
attitude, for the cause is that of the workers. 
Samants may come and go but the struggle of the 
working people for justice goes on. Nevertheless, 
the Leftist’ unions and their leaders in particular 
need. to engage in stern introspection even if it 
hurts. 

A word about Datta Samant would be appro- 
‘priate here. He had been leading unions in several 
industries, each agreement he signed making him 
appear more and more оѓ а. hero to the workers. 
Like any other trade union leader he had his share 
of failure, as in the case of Murphy and Bush radio 
Companies which are getting the sets assembled by 


' small units, making additional profits because- of 
lower overheads, while their own workers remain , 


: without jobs. | | j 


` But then, Datta Samant had impressive successes 
too, and these caught the imagination'of workers 
all over the place. 
it meant a big jump in wage packet, even if 
occasionally it also meant loss of work to many. 
„Та the early stages, between 1968 and 1975, Samant 
had“ Һе patronage of INTUC. Without under- 
estimating his toughness and courage, it may per- 
haps be said that in that period he built up a repu- 
tation for uncompromising militancy without 
having to pay, the price any. other trade union 
leader would have had to pay. In 1975 he was 
arrested, and from then on there has been a steady 
inérease in his popularity. 


Initially his base was made up of young militants, mostly 
anti-communist elements and regional chauvinists. There was 
an exodus from Shiv Sena to his camp; others came too. 
Finally even activists under Leftist influence went to his 
camp in large numbers for "ern had to identify themselves 
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'can answer. 


. casualty. 
. burden. In the long run it is difficult to see how' such an 


When he signed an agreement, ` 


ie 4 е: i E ) : ] 
with the bulk of the workers who favoured Samant's leader- 
ship. As in the case of the textile mill-workers, there haye 
been cases of the workers deciding to elect him their union 
president and then bringing him into the picture. 

Datta Samant’s hold on the workers he leads ‘is теа]. 
Whether such a hold can last is a question only the future 
The textile ‘workers’ strike can! ‘well prove 
decisive one way or the other. Just now, he is on top, the 


undisputed leader, and both the State Government and thé." 
mill-owners would like to gét him discredited in the eyes of L 


the workers. 

Datta Samant’s house i in Pantnagar, quite a small one, is 
a hive, of activity “every morning. - This writer visited the 
place twice but опу іп the forenoon: A. procession, passes, 


through his small room, and each group representing a" mill 


or:a union gets three or four minutes.’ Hè claims to control 
more than five hundred unions. And he has no organisation 


to deal with problems. Even one of his ardent admirers says - 


that ‘“‘there is not even a core group of activists and propa- 
gandists". -He faces many cases, but has no legal cell to help 


him. It appears that once the workers of an industrial unit . 


elect bim their leader and hand over the list of demands 
they have prepared, ‘he merely forward the demands to the 


' management with the stern demand that they be- conceded 


within a specified time-limit. His reputation for. toughness 
and rough-and-ready methods produces quick results in 
most cases. This writer also heard from some company 
executives’ that, on finding the management about to 
announce reasonable ‘benefits. Samant did not hesitate to 


advise the management to wait till he himself announced the, 


formula.. It didn't hurt the company ш so the management 
acquiesced. 

Talking to him, one gets the i impression that he is unwilling 
to be brothered-with details of demands or settlements." The 
‘unit workers formulate the demands and he allows little or 
no deviation, The consequences to individual workers do not 


. also seem to worry him unduly. That is his style of function- 
‘ing, and given the large number of unions under his control 


and the absence of activist and secretarial assistance, it is 
perhaps inevitable that attention to details should become a 
It is a case of one man taking on too much of a 


approach can work. But Datta Samant is concerned with 
problems on hand, even if only in broad and general terms, 
not with tomorrow. 

When the textile workers began their bonus agitation in 
September 1981, Datta Samant was not in-the picture at all. 
It was the Leftist unions which organised the agitation. 


‘And RMMS, the “recognised” union which tbe majority of 
‘the workers detest because of its consistent. pro-management 


role, signed a bonus agreement which the workers considered - 


а sell-out. Workers of several units demonstrated their anger. 


but finally received the bónus amount. But the workers of 
eight mills who had gone on strike refused; to. resume work. 
Towards the end of October 1981 the workers of one of 
these mills, determined to end the stranglehold of RMMS, 
went to Datta Samant. He readily accepted the" leadership, 


-and support snowballed, till it Pecanie clear he was the top 


leader. 

Interestingly, some time earlier, i in May-June 1981, workers 
ofa processing unit adopted Samant: as their leader and 
struck work for higher wages. After 77° days the manage- 
ment gave in, with the workers getting a wage hike of about 
Rs 170 a month. This meant that ВІКА or по ВІКА, recog- 
nised union or no recognised union, the workers could get 
results if they were united and firm — and also had the 
advantage of Samant's tough-guy reputation. 

No wonder then that in October 1981 when the workers of 
one major mill went over to Samant, there was a mass 
exodus in the same direction. Every trick was tried to get 


-the strike in the eight mills called off, but Samant refused 


to oblige unless wages for the strike period were promised. 
The then Chief Minister, Antulay, set up a comntittee ‘to go 
into the demands, but since the eight-mill strike was not 
withdrawn, the mill-owners and RMMS withheld their co- 
operation. "At that stage Samant was not averse tó RMMS 
signing an agreement. 

\ Datta Samant formed his Maharashtra Girni Kamgar 
Union (MGKU, an abbreviation identical with that of the 
longstanding Mumbai Girni Kamgar Union) on October' 30, 
1981, and swiftly swung into action, focussing attention on 


the Бай dioe grievances of mill workers. , On December 8 
he asked the workers to prepare for an indefinite strike On 
January 6 there was a twentyfour-hour strike; it was total. 
‚ And ata rally on January 17 Samant gave the call for an 
indefinite strike from the next day in all the sixty textile 
mills in Bombay. Reverting to events of the previous few 


— weeks, the managing committee of the old MGKU had 


ра the case of the continuing textile strike, 


P 


/ adopted a resolution calling for joint struggle and a letter 
was personally handed over to Samant; there was,no res- 
ponse. On December 6, 1981, there was a rally of activists 
and Dange called for cooperation with Samant. But the 
Leftist unions were not consulted by Samant at any stage, 
though there was a Joint Action Committee; for obvious 
reasons these unions cooperated even when unilateral deci- 
sions were taken and announced by Samant. Only in March, 
Samant took notice of the other -unions and called upon 
AITUC and CITU to participate in the first Long March оп 
March 11. Leaders of different unions addressed the rally 
on that day. " ! 

But Samant did not take JAC seriously, He attended a 
few meetings, then began sending a representative, and 
ultimately ignored .ЈАС. A conference of all unions on 
June 19, 1982, sent out a call for a one-day strike on July 8 
in support of the textile workers. There was excellent гез“ 
ponse in thé whole belt from Nagpur to Aurangabad. After, 

this, according to Leftist leaders, Datta Samant awe to 
withdraw from JAC. ` 

It may also be noted' here that unlike in other strikes. 

there was no Ein 
at the mill-gates even during the first few months; Samant had 
forbidden it on the ground that he did not want any worker- 
police confrontation. There isa feeling among some union 
activists and sympathisers! that picketing at the gates would , 
have produced early results, or at least prevented manage- 


' ments of some of the mills from bringing: in workers and 


claiming a steady increase in attendance, Datta Samant does - 
not seem to accept this proposition. 

In September JAC met and agreed on a Jail Bharo pro- 
gramme. Samant sent no one to the meeting; instead he gave 
a unilateral Jail Bharo са. апі asked others to join the 
agitation. The Lal Nishan Party, which had virtually merged 
into Samant's MGKU, objected to JAC conducting tbe agit- 
ation, so the old MGKU held a parallel Jai! Bharo agitation. 
Both lasted ten days and there was not much difference in 
the number arrested — eight to ten thousand in each case. 

In October last year Samant ,and his allies wanted a one- 
week all-Maharashtra strike. JÁC could not reach an agree- 
ment on such a programmie. So at present it may be said that. 
* Samant's MGKUi is in full command, with the Leftist unions 

playing a minor role and the Shiv Sena driven out of the field 
altogether. Thè Leftist t/unions’ ‘grievance — it seems legitimate 
—isibat Datta Samant spurned offers from them to help 
‘bring about a settlement’ and that he has reduced a battle 
against Government's policies to nothing beyond a struggle _ 
of Bombay’s textile workers. . 

Datta Samant’s. answer when asked why he had ignored 
the other unions and had not consulted them, was pretty ` 


` up too?. He did not think so as the mills woul 
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crete proposals. The demands are there. , What proposals 
am І supposed to make?" What about RMMS? “On that 
we cannot yield. They represent far less than the prescribed 
25 per cent. Let us see what the Iadustrial Court decides.” 
(The Industrial Court has since rejected MGKU* s appeal 
seeking . -cancelation of the representative status of RMMS, 
though with the'strike on апа а large number of workers 
having gone to their villages there is no way of establishing ~ 
the widely recognised fact that RMMS has lost its base. Now, 
with some influx into the mills RMMS is said to be busy, in 
coliusion with mill-owners, getting membership forms filled). 

About the number of workers who are now on duty in 
certain mills there.is a sharp difference. But the most 
interesting fact is not that the.mill managements' claims and 
the union's claims vary widely; that is to be ‘expected in the, 
given situation. It is most interesting and significant that 
the figures given out by the Mill Owners’ Association (MOA) 
and by the Labour Commissioner tally prefectly. The 
youngish and friendly Labour Commissioner, Ajit Nimbal- 
kar, conceded that the Government was getting its figures 
from the mill-owners. He claimed the figures could not be 
wrong because the production figures had also risen com- 
mensurately. Couldn't production figures have been cooked ` 
have to pay 
levies on the basis of much figures. I had to tell him that а. 
particular newspaper owner spent more than Rs 50,000 іп the 
courts to deny his employees bonus totalling only Rs 18,000; 
the idea being to bully the workers not to expect or ask for 
bonus in future. But the trusting Nimbalkar did not think 
the mill-owners were doing something similar. Of course he 
had no way of checking the correctness or otherwise of the 
supplied figures. And he could not tell me whether in the 
case of each such mill, the old employees had come back or 
outsiders and badli Workers -had been brought in. MOA's 
Vijaynagar hotly contested the contention that outsiders had 
been brought in and that the number was not as high as he 
was making out (1.06 lakh including clerical and technical’. 
staff and watch and ward staff — that is, about 87,000 pro- 
duction ‘ workers). Datta · Samant dismissed the claim 
summarily. According to him at one stage it was fifty to 
sixty thousand but had now ‘come down considerably. Тһе’ 
truth seems to be that no one knows the exact pasition — 
except the mill-owners who.cannot be expected to tell all. 

While holding fast to the demand for derecognition of 
RMMS, Samant did nor rule out compromise of sorts on 


- other issues, though the hint was couched in very broad and 


vague terms. He wants an “‘overall settlement” and how did 
“а little more here, a little less there" matter? . 

But then, after saying that he had no special interest in 
politics, Samant went on to declare.that the.Kamgar Agadi 
he had formed would cantest elections. He was confident his : 
candidates would win. Again, he would not go into details. 

Chief Minister Vasantrao Patil admitted RMMS had made 

“тапу mistakes” because of bad leadership; the Sangh would 
have to be reorganised sothat it could win back the con- 
fidence of the workers. The process of reorganisation seems 
to bave begun with the choice of a new President. But this is : 


simple: “What ‘consultations? There is à strike, there are "unlikely. to impress the workers till they are satisfied that ` 


demands. And when I give a call for action, they don't 
cooperate. What do you want meto do?" It is difficult to 
hold serious ‘discussions with the man. Unlike the MOA 
spokesman who tries to intimidate you by reeling off all kinds + 
of figures; not necessarily pertaining to the Bombay mills but 
covering the globe including the socialist part of it, the mill- 
workers’ sole spokesman simply refuses to go into details: ' 
RMMS must be derecognised; there isa difference of about 
Rs. 500 between the wages of mill-workers and workers in 
other industries and (ће gap. must be made up; political 
parties dnd other trade unions have failed on economic 
demands. "In five hundred industrial units I have secured 
good settlements, the workers getting a` hike of 
Rs. 300,400,500. It, have got them twenty per cent bonus”. 
The quarry workers who were being ruthlessly exploited are 
now getting Rs. 50/60 a day as against only Rs.3a few years 
back. 


Datta Samant said the strike would go on. The Tripartite 


' Committee was irrelevant because it had no representatives 


of the workers, only INTUC. “Itis for the Government to, 
intervene and ensure justice to the workers." What happened 
at his meeting with the Chief Minister? ‘Не wanted con- 
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КММ is not an aliy of employers and the Government and 
„is prepared to fight powerfully for the rights of the workers. 


What chance has RMMS, even reformed, when even Leftist 
trade unions find it tough to regain credibility and mass 
support? The point being made, by those concerned is pre- 
sumably that RMMS will stay put as the “recognised” union. 
And that is a major hurdle.for Datta Samant who under pre-' 


‘ssure from the militants has made derecognition of RMMS a 


D 


n 


major, issue long after the strike had begun. - , l; 


As for the Tripartite Committee'headed by Justice Desti- ' 
pande, set up. quite late though the announcement was made" 
in Parliament in July last, all TU centres except INTUC are 
out of it. The unions are not bound by its recommendations. 
Strangely enough, the Chief Minister said he had been. 
assured by the mill-owners that the committee's recommend- 
ations would be honoured, and this was confirmed by the 
MOA spokesman who spoke of it as a “commitment”. How 
and why did the mill-owners commit themselves to recom- 
mendations which are yet to be made and which even the 
Chief Minister expects to receive only by the end of February? 
Is it to be presumed that both the Chief, Minister and MOA 
know what to expect? How otherwise does one “commit” 
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oneself? Surely our clever capitalists know what they are 
doing. It can thus be assumed that the stage is set to ditch 
the workers, though Vasantrao Patil promises that the matter 
will be settled іп a month ‘‘with the workers’ honour and 
self-respect fully maintained". But he made it clear that 
there would be no negotiations on the panel's report. — what 
is expected is the first report covering badli workers,. con- 
veyance allowance, house-rent allowance and interim relief. 
The State Cabinet ‘would consider it and make modifications 
if necessary. Then the proposals would ‘be sent to parties 
concerned. At first Rs 30 interim relief and Rs 650 advance 
were mooted and were duly rejected; later Rs 100 and Rs 
1500, also rejected. If the Committee’ recommends only this 
much or marginally more, there will be a problem, because 
such a settlement was possible six months ago. 

The strike has really raised larger issues to; which nobody 
seems to be paying attention. The Bombay textile mills have 
always been a problem. They cheat the workers and dupe 
the Government. The latter is perhaps joint enterprise. The 
industry will continue to face trouble and the workers will 
continue to be exploited and the publjc exchequer and 
financing institutions will contínue to be, milked so long as 
the present mill-owners continue to run the mills. Already 
they are clamouring for something tike Rs 300 crores to Rs 
600 crores for putting the milk back on rails — and about 
Rs 2500 crores for “modernisation”. If they have misspent 
their profits all these years, why should the public sector pay 
the penalty? Instead, the Government could very well bring 
the mills into the public sector-nationalise them or ‘take 
them over and-run them on the clear understanding that 
they will not be handed back to the owners who have 
rendered some of them "'sick'' and others bankrupt. 

Datta Samant’s opinion matters little in this issue. Itisa 
national issue and Samant lacks thé vision to see things in 
' the national setting. Strange it may seem, he has at no stage 
raised the demand for nationalisation. And Vasantrao Patil 
‘is opposed to nationalisation or takeover. That will serve 
no purpose, he said, and made his stand ‘quite clear to this 
writer. Aud he is worried that the owners may take their 
mills and go away. 





ÀCCOUNTS EXPERT'S VIEW 


The Bombay Union of Journalists has brought out a 
pamphlet on Bombay Textile Strike, which contains an 
interview, with Mukut Sah,,an expert in the intricate 
matters of business accounts. The gist of the interview is 
as follows: 

L 

Even before the textile strike began, both the mill- 
owners and the workers realised it would be a long- 
drawn affair. While the latter returned to their villages; 
'the-former initially welcomed the strike because cloth 
was not selling well before and they could now 
liquidate their stocks. After Dr. Samant gave a 14-day 
notice of strike, the mill-owners removed their goods 
from the mills and shifted them to the godowns. This 
cloth was sold during the strike, arresting the fall in 
cloth prices. It also released the locked-up funds of 
the mill-owners. Normally, shortage should have been 
felt after four months and prices should have risen. 
But this did not happen, partly because of the cloth 
coming from Ahmedabad and upcountry areas. 

A conflict of interests; between managers and mill- 
owners has developed. Many managers have ‘gone 
into powerloom production in a big way. The reopen- 
ing of the mills will affect these managers who have 
been- filling i in the vacuum in production. New power- 
loom units have been set up in Malegaon and Bhiwandi 
during the last one year. There are nearly 2.5 lakh 
powerlooms in Maharashtra alone. About 50 per cent 
of these were set up during the strike period. 

Cost-wise, the powerloom sector benefits the: mana- 
gers for many reasons. Labour is cheap — Rs 12 for a 
12-hour day; no DA, other benefits or security of 
service, Powerloom technology i is simple and a person 
can be trained for it in a month or two. 


r 


But if Maharashtra’s larger interests and the national 
interest are to be safeguarded, Central intervention in the 
case of the textile mills is urgently necessary. Samant talks 
vaguely of workers of each mill running it on a cooperative 
basis. He says the workers’ Provident Fund money can be 
put in and the Government could provide the balance which 
would be the bulk, even granting that the workers can be, 
persuaded to part "with their only savings in the shape of PF. 

It is time for the Centre to think in terms of drastic action 
which will not only enthuse the workers and the public but 
also ensure that a certain lobby which is at work to put the 
blame for the mill strike mess-up and economic stagnation on 
the Centre, that is, on the Congress-I leadership and parti- 
cularly Indira Gandhi. Even those who do not feel inspired 
by the Congress-I and its leader will concede that this local 
lobby in Bombay is potentially more disastrous than the 
Central leadership. It would be advisable for the Centre not 
to entrust settlement of the strike to the State Government 
but to take the initiative and set in motion the process of 
takeover of the mills and to refuse to yield any more to the 
demands of mill-owners for repeated blood transfusion at 
public cost. 

Indira Gandhi defied the big sharks in 1969 and national- 
ised the major commercial banks. Does she still have it in 


her to put the monied bullies in their place by .taking over ` 


Bombay’s textile mills? She has brought in Vasantrao Patil 
as the only promising vote-getter in western Maharashtra. If 
She nationalises the textile mills or the Government takes 
‘them over never to,return them to the original owners, she 
would be re-establishing rapport with the common people, 
who are the working people. Wouldn’t that be a better deal 
than depending on moneybags and various pressure groups 
with their own vested interests? 

Industrial relations problems cannot be solved by attempt- 
ing to crüsh the workers or by securing bogus agreements 
through stooge unions: They can be solved only when the 
workers have a direct stake in production and are inspired 
by deep patriotism. Nationalising the textile mills must be 
seen as the first step towards such a consummation. 

(February 19) @ 





























Lastly, these powerlooms have excise benefits, lower 
sales tax etc. As a result of these concessions offered 
to the powerloom sector, the profit realisation is very 
high. The powerloom sector can also produce synthe- 
tic yarn, as well as rough cloth, and’ in many cases 
their running is financed by managers using their own 
money or bank loans. The conflict of interests arises 
because these activities take place outside the mill- 
owner’s influence, who has already invested in land, 
machinery, etc. 

BIR Act must go. RMMS has no standing and the 
Left unions are out of touch with the times. But the 
mill-owners need BIR Act, for without it they cannot 
work with RMMS.. There are two reasons why the 
Strike is not settled. Firstly, the ruling party would 
not like its labour wing (INTUC) to receive a setback; 
and secondly, there is a lot of pressure being brought 
upon the Government by the mill-owners to see that 
the demands are ‘not conceded. As for the much- 
talked about credit squeeze, there is no such thing. 
Whatever credit is given to the industries is used more 

- for speculation and hoarding than for production. One 
cannot but express surprise at the faulty reporting of 
the strike in the press. But then the Press may not be 
“free” in this respect. f 

The Centre favours shifting the mills from Maha- 

rashtra because such~a step would diminish the 
financial clout of the Maratha Lobby. Bombay-based 
capitalists favour it because they can use the funds they 
obtain from sale of land to modernise the industry. At 
the same time, such a move would free Bombay of 
pollution. The Left unions are bound to “blindly”? : 
oppose the shifting of the mills to the rural areas, They 

' should pay more attention to the social issues involved. 
(Taken from Bombay Union of Journalists’ pamphlet on 

the strike, published on February 1, 1983) S 
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Social Scientists and. Social Revolution 


KN. RAJ 


ES! 


Dr. Raj delivered the Presidential Address at 

.the All-India Convention of People's Science 

Movements at Trivandrum on February 9, 1983. 
'This contribution is taken from that Address. 


Г is customary to say that science is one, апа that 
the practitioners of both the natural and social 
sciences must interact with each other and work 
closely together. But in practice there is very little 
evidence of it even now in India. 

І know from my limited but nevertheless inspiring 
association with the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad 


* that this is one of the few organisations. in which 
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there has been an earnest and active effort to bring 
the natural and social scientists together. The 


Parishad not only persuades them to work together ` 


but above all to get to know first-hand, by getting 
directly involved in field activity of all kinds, the 
innumerable problems that now torment millions 
in our. rural areas; understand how the people them- 
selves view these problems; establish mutual сот: 
munication in all possible ways; and thus get both 
emotionally and intellectually involved, in as full a 
partnership as possible with the people, іп the 
search for both,temporary and long-term solutions 
to there problems. 

We in the Centre for Development Studies at 
Trivandrum have been very much a target of the 
Parishad's attention ‘and favours; and I think I 


' , would speaking for my colleagues in the Centre 
when I say that we are grateful to the Parishad for- 


its frequent reminder to us not to retreat into 
another ivory tower. Indeed it was our privilege to 
arrange the first All India Convention of People's 
Science Movement, in our Centre in 1978. All of us 
from the Centre, representing in a way the social 
' sciences, feel privileged to continue to be associated 
in one way or another. 

Here today we have amongst us not only the 
representatives of the Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad 
but delegates from many other such organisations 
distributed all over the country. Even though all 
the organizations participating in this convention 
are not quite of the same mould, there are probably 
one or two important features in common. One of 
them is of course the acceptance of a rational, 
democratic, and scientific approach to the problems 
of our people, as distinguishable from an obscuran- 

- tist, authoritarian or merely populist approach. In 
other words, the involvement with the masses is not 
intended to encourage the superstitions, the sub- 
servience, and the credulity of the vast majority — 
fostered over centuries in this age-old civilisation 
of ours — but rather the opposite. It is to introduce 
an attitude of rational questioning; to find solutions 
to problems on the basis of careful study and dis- 
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semination of facts; to promote wider. awareness on 
this basis of the strength and power that can come 
from collective action based on such a scientific 
approach; and of course to prévent the.poor people 
being exploited,'cheated and deceived in various 
ways, as is now being done on an unprecedented 
scale in our country. . · - 
Thisleads me to what is probably the second 


'common feature. It is a considerable disappoint- 


ment with the.record of existing political organisa- 
tions in our country irrespective of their label; some 
disillusionment and distrust with all existing political 
parties, though no doubt to varying degrees; a clear 


: recognition nevertheless that ultimately no adequate 


solutious can be found for the basic problems of our 
people without identifying very clearly the deep- 
rooted social and economic conflicts that are inter- ` 
twined with political processes; and that therefore, 
while it may seem important now not to get too 
closely involved with existing political parties, but 
try and plough an independent furrow, there should 
not be any fear in raising and facing issues of a 
political nature as well, regardless of the risks 
involved in such a course. 

This approach is of course not anything new in 
our country, for that is the way Mahatma Gandhi 
showed us through his own personal example. I 
need hardly recall how, while he led the national 
movement, he declined to be even “a four-anna 
member" of the Congress Party (for reasons we can 
now see so much better); how clearly he recognised - 
the deep-rooted nature of our social, political and 
economic problems; how therefore, even while stres- 
sing the need to achieve political independence 
(which perhaps he did not then expect to realise so 
quickly), he emphasised the importance of combin- 
ing the political struggle with a programme of. 
economic and social reconstruction based on vitally 
important ideas such as removal of untouchability, 


‘extension of adult education and basic education 


among people on the largest possible scale, reliance 
on indigenous technology to begin with (with im- 
provements introduced later to the extent found 
economically and socially feasible at each stage), 


.and the introduction of democratic institutions at 


the local level through panchayats. 

None of us can of course pretend ‘to have his 
insights or his skills, but we can, I think, follow in 
his footsteps, conscious of the tradition we draw 
inspiration from. We need therefore only adopt the 
same approach, taking into account all that we have 
been able to learn from further experience in our 
own country as well as in the rest of the world, and 
adapting both the ends and the means to the 
requirements of the contemporary world and the 
problems India faces now. © 

This dogs of course pose many problems, parti- 
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‘cularly for social scientists and for political activists, 


as it raises several issues for .which there are: no 
clear-cut answers, and for at least some of which 
each one has to find an acceptable solution satisfy- 
ing above all one's own individual conscience. Some 
of these problems are particularly serious for, social 


Scientists, as the methodology they are compelled to . 


rely upon by the nature of the phenomena they are 
concerned with makes it much more difficult to test 
and prove their inferences beyond dispute than in 


` the case of the natural sciences. It would therefore 


+ 


be much easier to label them as “politicians”. 
“diplomats”, *opportunists", ‘frauds’, and worse 
unless they are indeed very careful. . 

What is the solution for this very: difficult pro- 
blem? I am afraid there is none that, is completely 
fool-proof because, as I just mentioned, it is in the 
nature of both the phenomena the social ‘scientists 
are dealing with and the methodology (of whichever 
variety) they choose to adopt. Personally,-as an 
economist who is convinced about the superiority 
of ‘political economy’ over what is often described 
as ‘pure economics’ for dealing with the problems of 
social, economic and political transformation, and 
practices it without’ feeling the need to offer any 
apologies, I have found that there are only two 
norms one can try and adhere to in order to pre- 


. serve one’s professional integrity as far as possible 


" 


consistently with one's beliefs (which would neces- 
sarily include one's values and ideological biases). 
First, one may make clear whatever are one's beliefs 


‘to the extent necessary in each context; second, all 


relevant facts should be studied carefully, none sup- 
pressed or distorted consciously, before inferences 
of any kind are drawn. ` ree 
In a very important contribution on this subject 
about three years ago, Professor Amartya Sen (of 
the University of Oxford), who is both a disting- 
uished social scientist and a social philosopher, had 


observed that, while economists have been so far. 


largely focussing their attention on “prescription” 
and “prediction”, they have neglected to a large 
extent the important role of "description". It is this 
very important gap that we economists, and perhaps 
social scientists -in general, need to fill through 
painstaking and conscientious empirical analysis. | 

_ From this point of view, direct involvement with 
organisations and movements of the kind represented 
here in this convention can only help. One must of 
course keep in mind all the time the extremely one- 
rous social responsibility that social scientists bear, 
in having to be particularly careful to draw only 
such inferences, for policy purposes or otherwise, 


‚ as are consistent with the entire range of knowledge 


available on the subject, either from existing litera- 
ture-or from field experience, in each case, and not 
rush to conclusions on the basis of casual empiri- 
cism. No doubt social scientists who are emotion- 
ally and intellectually committed to radical social 
transformation should also remember a dictum of 
Professor Joan Robinson (of the University of 
Cambridge): *Honesty and hard work are required 
of radicals, while the orthodox can doze: over their, 
dogmas”! | oy 

However, even with the best. of intentions and 
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with all the саге one may take, it is still possible to 
make mistakes or be misunderstood for any reason 
whatsoever. This is a professional hazard that has 
to be faced} and resolved as best as possible through 
‘intellectual modesty and honesty. The ‘seriousness 
of the dangers that social scientists-(or philosophers). 
could’ nevertheless be exposing themselves to is’ 
illustrated best by the earlier history оЁ а famous ( 
observation attributed to Karl Marx, that “religion 
is the opium of the people". What he had. in fact 
written was something quite different. So let’ me 
indicate fully the context in-which he made it and 
the extent of the injustice done to him by subsequent 
“Marxists”. | з 
This was in an introduction to a philosophical. 
tract criticising Hegel's Philosophy of Right, pub- 
lished in 1844 and his two closely inter-related 
observations were the following: І 


Religious suffering is at the same time an expression of 
real suffering and a protest against real suffering. Religion 
is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of a һеагі- 
less world, and the soul of a soulless state of affairs. It - 
is the opium of the people. 


As can be easily seen it was a very profound. in- 
sight indeed, one that might not only have been . 
acceptable to many highly religious ‘persons like 
‘Gandhiji but offers some clues to why there is now 
a revival of religion in even socialist countries built 
up with a different orientation. Unfortunately, 
Lenin. chose to quote just one part of the whole ob- 
servation in the course of, his political activities ` 
early in the twentieth century; and, since very few 
**Marxists" care to read Marx but are content with 
various versions of “Marxism-Leninism” in capsule 
form, it is the wrong version that has been in circul- 
ation for a very long time now. The damage caused 
thereby has been so pervasive, and so much affected 
the psychological attitude of many people to any- 
thing that Marx's name is associated with, that it 
has affected even the Kerala Sastra ‘Sahitya Parishad’ 
whose constructive activities were at one stage. des- 


'cribed in some ‘highly conservative bureaucratic’ 


circles in this State as *'anti-religious". 
Let me take this opportunity to say a little more 
on this aspect of the role of the social sciences and 


„the hazards to which a social scientist is exposed to, 


because they are among the most serious obstacles 
to tlie fuller and more enthusiastic participation of 
many earnest individuals in movements such as the 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad. Personally I regard 
Marx as the most creative social scientist of at least 
the last hundred years, and would have therefore no 
hesitation in calling myself a Marxian in the same 
sense asI might in another context be content.to 
accept the label of a Keynesian if I do not do so, it 
is only because Marx has been now made.the privaté 
property of certain political groups who presume to 
interpret him and would be very upset by what 
they would consider my audacity or hypocrisy. 
Some persons have been assumed the role of priests, 
' reserving to themselves the right to decide who are 
the true believers and who are not, and to ask in- 
quisitorial questions to which answers are supposed 


: (Continued on page 12) . 
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| Computers Cannot Help Railways 
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ү often as analternative to solving basic 

managerial or labour problems standing in the 
мау of increasing productivity, investments, with 
foreign loans are made. The gravity of the ultimate 
consequences is not appreciated. The urge of the 
industrialised countries to seek more profits and 
employment in their countries plays a considerable 
part in skilfully inducing these loans and invest- 
ments. Since the First Five Year Plan upto 1980-81, 
apart from repatriation of profits on private foreign 
` investments, the loans: and grants taken by India 


1 


‘amount to Rs. 23 thousand crores, and. interest’ 


charges paid оп them amount to Rs. 10 thousand 
crores. The developing nations are certainly- not 


helpless in this area as they obviously arein the , 


North-South dialogué over the years. 
It is in.this context that one has to view the 


World Bank Loan of 700 Million Dollars to the. ' 


: Indian Railways, one instalment of which has been 
paid, and which ‘was conditional on an additional 
investment by the Indian Railways of 350 million 
dollar for computerisation of their freight operations 
with foreign equipment with the argument that the 
usefulness of the main loan would otherwise be very 
doubtful. Obviously this condition has been accept- 
ed. Computerisation of passenger reseryation is also 
being considered by the Indian Railways with a 
further increase in cost. . 

Whatever be the merits of the main, World Bank 
Loan itself, to be utilised for the purchase of parts 
and equipment for new-design wagons and locom- 
Ofives and for experimentation with higher power 
electric locomotives, highly premature computeris- 


ation of freight operations and passenger reservations | 


amounts to an unnecessary investment. 

To the extent that availability of information is 
an aid to speedy rail movements, hardly anything is 
lacking. A very detailed and scientific daily infor- 
mation system, without the aid of computers, — 
unique on the Railway of any other country — is 
available on Indian Railways. The industry on the 
part of our field officers examining it is unmatched 
in the world. The daily examination and discussions 
of the details of operational reports, unfortunately, 
„yield very marginal results on the Indian ' Railways 
for the purpose of better utilisation of rolling stock, 
because of the negative effect of more powerful 
factors arising from socio-economic environment 
and declining labour and managerial efficiency. 
Law and order problems further contribute to the 
reduced utilisation of resources by an unenthusiastic 
Jabour force. : | 

‚ All this is reflected in the fact that, although in 
1981-82 the freight output was higher than in 


+ ane eee MO CE NE EE 
` The writer is a former Director of the 
- | Railway Board. 6 
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previous years on account. of investments’ added 
every year and priority accorded to rake movement 
of bulk. commodities, the indices of utilisation of 
assets, that is, wagon türnround and, Erigines miles 
per engine day, which are the true indices of 
efficiency, are considerably lower than the best 
results achieved by the Indian Railways in earlier 
years. An originating loading of revenue traffic of 
221 million tonnes in 1981-82 against an originating 
loading of 212 million tonnes.in'1976-77, with an 


, intervening investment of Rs 1200 crores in traffic 


facilities alone, is not much of an achievement. 
The Indian Railways have yet to achieve their own 
standards of efficiency, leave alone the fact, that 
our Utilisation of Railway assets is in, no way 
comparable to those obtaining in China and Russia 
without the aid of computers. Computerisation, . 
which is basically an information system, is neither 
а cure of the malaise nor a substitute for it, as it 
can neither reduce the major constraints in rail 
movement nor assist in raising productivity in the 
field. In the developed countries, because of adequate 


, resources and delegation of trust and authority, so 


much detailed questioning is not necessary. Apart 
‘from high cost of their staff for a: detailed informa- ` 
tion system, they do not have the major constraints 
on the movement of trains that we have. 

The need for computetisation arises only ina‘ ' 


. situation where decision making — parametres for 
. Which are.laid down in advance — has to be 


simultaneous with,receipt of information. On the 
other hand, the principal problem on’ Indian 
Railways is that too many obstacles arise from men . 
and material in implementing the known decisions. 
So computerisation will merely be providing infor- 
mation about lapses, when the task is to eliminate 
them. and not to know them in greater exactitute. 
Countries ‘very often decide against import of 
sophisticated equipment because of the financial and 
social costs at which higher productivity in a parti- 
cular sector can be achieved. But-no much can be 
said for the import of costly equipment only for 
providing a very accurate information system. 

, One of the problems of managerial control, and a 
justification for computerisation in some quarters, 
is that correct figures are not presented in day-to- 
day reporting of information, in order to escape the. 
consequences of inadequate performance getting 


‘shown up. The solution lies in mutual confidence 


between different tiers of management and realistic 
approach to problems through elimination of the 
element of fear in day-to-day working. In any case 
an expenditure ‘of Rs. 300 crores is too much of a 
substitute -for the inoulcation of totally factual 


' reporting. 


, Computerisation of reservations as the only solu- 
tion has been the stock reply of successive. Railway 
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Ministers in Parliament to complaints about passeti- 
ger reservations. As is evident from the long queues 


in reservation offices and the sight of harassed. 


passengers clustering around the reservation clerks 
at the station ‘platforms, the reservation organisa- 
tion needs to be properly manned, supervised and 
Strengthened, The exact number of berths on a train 
and’ vacancies arising from non-utilisation of many 
quotas, into which they are distributed, is not avail- 
able mainly because information required as per 
extant instructions is not transmitted or used. A 
number of passengers booked on a train do not turn 
up necessitating allotment of berths in the last: few 
minutes before the departure of the train; but this 
problem cannot be solved by computers.’ More 
importantly computers obviously will be of no help 
in bridging the gap between the demand «and the 
availability of reservations. 

' The Indian Railways have low-priced computers 
to locate wagons when they go astray, but very 
limited use has been made of them as the instruc- 
tions to supply data to these computers periodically 
are not fully complied with. In a country like India, 
where the environment for efficient use of sophis- 


 tícatéd computers does not as yet exist, they should 


be used only to take on such work which, because of ^ 
its complexity and magnitude is, in a practical.sense, 
beyond the human mind. This requirement may Бе. 
answered by the computers already installed to - 
watch the receipt and consumption of thousands o 
items of stores required by the large Railway system. ; 


- Into this category would also fall simple indigenous 


computers, if they are installed and used to pro- 
gramme loading from various stations in one parti- . 
cular geographical region to a distant region, so that 
a block rake becomes available without any deten- 
tions in marshalling yards. ` 

It need not be imagined that, just by papers 
sophisticated computers, the Railways will become 
more efficient and the country’s progress to moder- 
nity ensured. Instead, the recognition of the correct 
order of priorities and urgencies in the use of 
national resources could deservedly be a matter of: 
pride. If an additional sum of Rs. 300 crores can 
really be made available by the national economy 
to the Railways, it could be spent in many other 
ways, more beneficial to freight and passenger , 
movement. П 





Social Scientists ( from page 10) 


to be given in the form of “уез” or “по” 

For instance, when I drew attention recently (on 
the occasion’ of the Silver Jubilee celebration of the 
Kerala State Legislature), to some of the inade- 
quacies of the policies followed by Coalition Govern- 
ments in Kerala over the last decade and a half; 
and to the fact that agricultural growth in Kerala 
was zero over the last decade despite the land 
reforms here being much more effectively imple- 


mented than elsewhere in India, a highly respected `. 


political. leader here thought it necessary to devote 
a whole article (in his party newspaper) charging 
me with pretensions’ to be an objective scholar. 
To settle the matter once and for all, he wanted 
me to answer one simple question, whether I was 
now with the Left Democratic Front or the United 
Democratic Front in Kerala. There is now going 
on a violent political controversy as to. which 
of these two Fronts is responsible for the serious 
financial problems the State is now facing; perhaps 
some of us will soon be confronted with the same 
kind of question, and asked to make our individual 
positions clear, ignoring of course the simple fact 
that the Finance Minister has. been the same. per- 
son right through and that, even though he has 


` moved from one Front to the other, it is he who 


should be-able to offer an appropriate explana- 
tion. | 

Let me not appéar to be picking any particular 
spectrum of political parties or organisations in the 
country for adverse comment of this kind, because 


- in fact whatever criticisms I feel compelled to make 


on this account apply to all political parties in the 
country in varying degrees. In fact, Mahatma 
Gandhi has also been made the private property of 
some parties and organisations, and their spokes- 
men often speak as if it is their right to decide what 
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constitutes Gandhianism, though many of them 
have even less justification to make this claim and 
are in many ways complete counterfeits (with con- 
victions closer to those of Nathuram Godse than 
Mahatma, Gandhi). 

In my view, what we need today in India (and 
perhaps also elsewhere in' the world) is a discrimi- 
nating blend of the ideas of both Karl Marx and 
Mahatma Gandhi, without raising either of them 


io the status of gods; feeling therefore free to be 


critical of either's views whenever and wherever 
subsequent experience clearly demonstrates the need 
to question them, but recognising at the same time 
their, continuing relevance to all the problems we 
face. More specifically, this would mean recognising 
not only the economic and material basis of social ^ 
conflicts and exploitation but also the dangers involv- 
ed in concentrating power in any form or for what- 
ever reason and introducing important moral dimen- 
sions as well as democratic values in the methods 
adopted for resolving conflicts arising therefrom. 
^Ihavetaken the liberty of mentioning all this 
here because I think the time has come to make 
clear what.are the larger social obligations of 
scientists as a whole, particularly of social scientists, 
and to whom. I have placed my own views before 


. you very frankly and without any inhibition. I am 
'also clear in my mind that the obligation of both 


natural and social scientists is ultimately to the 
people in the widest sense of the term, not to any 
regime or political party; and that, even if they 
happen to be affiliated to one or the other (certainly 
there is no particular virtue in being totally non- 
aligned and neutral, since that may reflect and 
generate indifference to one's. environment and 
fellow beings), they cannot afford to forget their 
larger social obligation without forfeiting also their 
right to be regarded as citizens ofthe world (perhaps 
even as scientists i in the broader humanistic sense). [F] 
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` these lines of a poet from Bihar of the : same pen: 
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Progressive Movement and Urdi Poetry—I 
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on SARDAR JAFRI 


que Progressive Movement widened the horizon 

of Urdu poetry; liberated, if from: the classical 
cliche, and added fresh modern imagery.to the 
stylised metaphor of the past; evolved new forms, 
gave new structure to the poem; used the rhyming 
scheme with fresh vigour and introduced and deve-. 
loped new forms like free verse, dramatic and alle- 
gorical poems, with experiments in metres; gave it 
-an ideological content and used it as a weapon in. 
- the freedom struggle of India; denounced decadence 


and‘cynicism, yet discovered in this attitude also ап. 


element of protest against existing conditions; 


enriched the treasury of poetic diction by using ' 


ordinary and common words which the older classi- 
cal poets had banished from the realm‘ of poetry, 
„and thus came closer to the people. 
Many progressive poets actually participated i in 
. the freedom struggle with their poetry on their lips, 
' and wrote very:good poetry in prison; They were 
the poets of a country where great patriots had 
mounted the gallows reciting poetry with proud 
defiance, like Ram Prasad Bismil who immortalised 


name: eT Nu ` 7 
D + E. i * 
Sarfaroshi ki tamanna ab eos dil-mein hai, 
Dekhna hai zore kitna baazoo-e-qaatil mein hai., 


Rahrav-e-raah-e-muhabaat rah na jaana raah mein - 


Lazzat-e-sehra navardi doori-e manzil mein hai. 
- — Bismil Azimabadi 
' (We are prépaked to sacrifice our head, 
Let us see the power of the executioner’ s arm. 
` Do not linger behind, О traveller of the'path of love, 


— 


The pleasure of wandering in the desert lies in its is 


distances.) 


"They, had identified themselves with a patriotic 
movement whose slogan was Inqilab Zindabad (Long 
live Revolution) given from the height of the gallows 
by another martyr, Bhagat Singh, who used to 

—quote poetry freely in his.letters'that he wrote from 
his death cell. And this slogan, Ingilab Zindabad, 


was used by all freedom-fighters, including Nehru. 


.and Gandhi. Their meetings attended by, thousands 
of people, аё times hundreds of thousands, resound- 
ed with this slogan, and the word Zngilab (Revolu- 
tion) became a household word in India. 

This progressive Movement was a spectrum of 


different shades of political and literary opinions : 


with Prem Chand, a confirmed believer in Gandhism 
at one end, and Sajjad Zaheer, a‘ confirmed Marxist, 
at the other end. In between there were various 


other shades including non-conformists, but every: 


one of them interested in the freedom of the country 







The distinguished Urdu poet presented this paper at.the 

` | First Canadian Conference held in Toronto (September 

‚| 1982). The author will soon be publishing a book : on this 
subject, enlarging this paper. МЕ 
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‚ aspects of human life, 


, 


and glory of еріте, 


The basic and the fundamental postulate of the 
Progressive Writers’ Movement is the unity of art, 


‚ use and beauty. It is not.a violent departure. from 


the past or. angry revolt against tradition as such, 
although we did ‘reject certain unhealthy and 
obscurantist trends. And that is how our path was 
new. What we tried to do was a reiteration of the 
values getting lost in modern commercial age, or 


distorted under the weight of the decaying social . 


systems. It is a rediscovery with a new experience, 
and consciousness, and new artistic additions giving. 
fresh vigour to Urdu poetry and literature as a 
whole. The false notion should be discarded that a 
few hot-headed young men can get together and 
launch a literary and artistic movement of such a 
dimension as the Progressive Movement. Poets and 
writers are like seeds holding in spring in their 


' hearts; the movement provides them the good soil 


and the right.climate to blossom. 


I 


s 


por is song as well as declamation; whispering 


of the breeze in a rose garden, and the rage of 


. the storm that uproots the trees; tlie soft fall of the 


dew on the green grass, and the torrential rain with 
thunder and lightning; a sweet smile on a pair of 
lips, and the shriek of a martyr tortured in prison; 
the slogan of a nation breaking the chains of slavery, ' 
and the'symphony..of the march of history. Jt is 
wrong to presume that poetry is only this and not 
that. Yet.a categorical statement can Бе made, 

Poetry is not absurd. 

The theme of poetry is neither religion nor 
politics nor recording of events. It embraces’ all. 
because the basic and the 
only theme of poetry, as that of all literature and 


art, is Man. But the emphasis changes from age to` 
. ‘age, and the flavour of language and the beauty and. . 


style of images according to the country and_ its 
people.: The people is Man and-Man is people in all 


: its aspects, colours, races, names, professions, run- 
. ning into millions. 


In the words of the great 
American poet, Carl Sandburg: 


The people is the great canyon of humanity: and 
many many miles across. — ' 

The people is pandora's box, humpty dumply, а a 
clock of doom and an avalanche when it turns 
loose. . ; x 

The people rest on land and weather, on time and 
the changing winds, 


The people have come far and can look back апа. 


say, ‘We will go farther yet. 


The people is a plucked goose anda shorn sheep 
. of legalised fraud. 


43! 
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А 
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nd people is one of. those mountain slopes 
holding a volcano of retribution, 

Slow in all things, slow in its gathered wrath, 
slow in its onward heaye, 

Slow in its asking: ‘Where are we now? what time 
isi! 

. — "The People, Yes by Carl Sandburg pp 253-54 

Poem No 97 , 


A terrible question that could be put to the poets 
also: *"Where are we now? what time is it?" Poetry 
is an autonomous Republic of Letters within the 
Sovreign State of Human Civilisation but not a law 
unto itself. 

Since the dawn of civilisation the poet has been 
considered as some kind of a prophet as expressed 
in Persian: “Shairi juzwest az paighambari." And 
prophets as founders of religions always spoke in a 
poetic language and changed the course of history 
and destiny of Man. And we in the East are the 
inheritors of the great traditions of the Vedas, the 
Gospels and the Quran. 

When mankind had just started lisping, in the 
so-called black Yajurvéda the highest principle was 


manifesting itself as food (Annam). Here are. 


three ‘awe-inspiring stanzas ‘from the Taittirya 
Brahmana: | \ 


Tam the first born of the divine essence. 

Before the Gods sprang into existance, I was. 

I am the naval (the. centre and source) of 
immortality. 

Whoever bestows me on others-thereby keeps me 
. £0 himself. 

I am Food. I feed on food and on its feeder. 


The foolish man obtains useless food. 
I declare the truth: it will be his death, ; 
Because he does not feed either friend or 
- companion. 
By keeping his food to himself alone, he becomes 
-guilty when eating it. 


I the ie am , the cloud, ‘thundering and 
rainin 

They (the beings) feed on ME — I feed on every- 
thing. 


I am the real essence of the universe, immortal. 

By my force all the suns in heaven are aglow. 
Quoted by Heinrich Zimmer in Philosophies of 
India, Bollinger Series XXVII, pp 345 and 347 


The German Orientalist, Heiütich Zimmer has 
called this hymn the Cosmic Communist Manifesto. 
It is not difficult to discover the echo of this hymn 
in Mahatma Gandhi's utterance: “Even God dare 
not reveal Himself to- the hungry except in the 
form of bread"! 

Krishan Chandar's famous short story, Аппа Data 
(Food-giver) which influenced the fictional trends 
of many Indian languages is the continuation of the 
same thought, as old as the Vedas and a new as the 
progressive fiction. The terrible experience of the 
Bengalfamine in the wake of the Second World 
War gave it a new poignancy. It was also the turn- 
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ing point in the creative life of a romantic who had 

started with Tilism-e-Khayal (The Magic of. Imagina- 

tion) published in 1938. Surendra Prakash's Bajuka 

(The Scarecrow), although inspired by Prem Chand's 

Godan (Cow Offering), has vague reflections of the 

same thought. Both, the progressive. Krishan 

Chandar and Jadid Surendra Prakash, have depicted. ; 
reality through symbolic i images.? . 

No great poet has ever forgotten his missidn as а 
prophet, the denunciator of. evil and upholder of 
virtue, Every one of them is a Nightingale of a 
Garden not yet created (Andalib-e gulshan-e-na- 
afrida). Every one of them is the voice of today: as 
well as the voice of coming tomorrow. His poetic 
mission has a message, and there is no dichotomy: 
between the message and the word, between the 
content and the form. Use and beauty are not 
divorced from each other. Many poets have been 


‘treated as sages, and even tyrants bowed before 


them with reverance, and listened to them with awe. 
Yet there are poets who have been- hounded, 
imprisoned, tortured and executed for speaking: the 
Truth. They did not recent, and went on murmuring 


like Galileo, “But the earth does revolve round the ЖУ, 


вип” 
Мо poet of апу worth in the past ages could have 
said what a modern Professor ata University who 
is also an Urdu poet and critic has written: “Real 
poet does not pursue meaning and sense. He cannot 
become so low and stoop to this non-poetic level. 
He opens his inner eye and -sees the: unconscious 
happenings within his soul in a state of trance. His 
job i is ‘only to?give word-images to these happen- 
ings. ... Such a poetry has nothing to do with clear 
meaning and sense. Therefore it is not necessarily 
understandable", (Dr. Hamdi Kashmiri in Kargah-e- 
Sheeshagram, pp 143-144). The very idea of 'enjoy- 
ment of meaningless poetry is the reflection of a 
state of mind created by the decline of civilisation 


. and vulgarisation of culture. 


This situation is not new. Some fifty years ago 
the well-known art critic, Ananda K. Comaraswami, 
wrote in his Introduction to The Art'of Eastern 
Asia; “If we are to make any approach whatever to 
an understanding of Asiatic Art as something made 
by man, and not to regard it as a mere curiosity, 
we must first of all abandon the whole current view 
of Art and Artists. We must’ realise and perhaps 
remind ourselves again and again, that condition is 
abnormal in which a distinction is drawn between 
workmen and artists, and that this distinction has 
only been drawn during relatively short periods of 
the world's history. Of the two propositions follow- 
ing, each explains the other: viz. those whom we. 
now call artists were once artisans; and objects ‘we 
now preserve in museums were once the common 
objects of the market place.” 

Here I would like to add a footnote to Ananda 
Comaraswami’s statement that even today in the 
villages of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat in India: 
the most artistic things of daily use are very com- 
mon, and that they are the work of ordinary peasant 
women who do not know that their eraft can 
decorate the museums of the world. 7” 


EB 
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To come back to Comaraswami again: “During . 


-Iss mehfil-e- -kaif-o-masti "mein, iss anjuman-e- 
= irfani mein, 

Sub jaam bakaf bai The hi rahe, him pee bhi gaye 

: chhalka bhi gaye. » 

(n this assembly of ecstacy and intoxication, in this a 
gathering of intellectual understanding; . 

The геуеПегѕ керг sitting with full cups in their hands, we 
spilled a little and drank to the last drop:) 


And Jazbi, another contemporary progressive 
poet, sang: 


Ghamon ki dunya ko raund. Daalen nishat-e-dil 
paaimaal kar lein, № 
Naii muhabbat пауа junoon hai khudaya Куа apna 
haal kar lein. - 
(We feel like trampling upon the life of sorrow and the 
ecstacy of the heart, E 
Our love is new, our madness i is new, we know not what 
to do with ourselves.) 


greater part of F the world’s history, every ici | 
of human workmanship, whether icon, platter, or . 
shirt button, has been at once beautiful and useful. 
"This normal condition has persisted in Asia longer. 
X, than anywhere else, If it no longer exists in Europe 
‘and America, this is by no means the fault of 
invention or machinéry as such; man has always 
been an inventive and tool or machine . using Crea- 
ture. The art of the potter was not destroyed by the- 
invention of the potter's wheel. ... If beauty and 
use are not generally seem together in household 
utensils and businessman’s costumes, nor generally: 
in factory made objects, this is not the fault of 
machinery employed but incidental to our lower 
conception of human dignity and consequent insen- 
sibility to real values. The exact measure of our 
indifference to these values is reflected in-the current 
distinctions of Fine and Decorative art, it being = 
required that the first shall have no use, the second 
no meaning; and our equivalent distinction. of the 
inspired artist or genius from the trained workman.’ 
We have convinced ourselves is a thing top good 
for this world, labour too brutalan activity to' be 
mentioned in the same breath with art.... Thus a 
perverted idealism and an amazing insensibility 
exist side by side, neither condition could, in fact, 
exist without the other. All that we need insist 
upon here is that none of these categories can be 
recognised in Asia. There we shall find nothing 
` useless (Fine Art) on the one hand, nothing, mean- 
ingless (Decorative or servile art) on the other, but 
only human productions ordered to specific ends; 
‚ we shall find neither men of genius nor. mere 
labourers but only human beings, vocationally - 
expert." 
Ananda Comaraswami drew this conclusion after 
a deep study of five thousand years of Indian sculp- 
ture and well-defined principles of Hindu icono- 
graphy. Without having read this celeberated art 
critic Majrooh Sultanpuri ‘also came to the same - 
conclusion. When he came to Bombay in 1944 he 
was writing traditional style ghazals. But after a 
visit to Ajanta and Ellora he was transformed and 
he joined the Progressive Writers’ Association. He 
was no more in search of eternal themes which used 
to be generally traditional. 
He found the subjects of poetry scattered all 
around: 


4 


This was the poetry with a new temper, with a 
new ecstacy born out of the turmoil of the freedom 
Struggle of India. Earlier poets had admired the 
. crescent beauty of the curve of the sword hanging 
on the head; here the progressive poet also held a 
sword in his hand. Here martyrdom was part of 
the glory of the struggle. The poet deals with 
mental and emotional experiences reflecting the 
climate of mind and the seasons of heart. It is. 
within his power to create gardens or produce 
deserts of the soul. . That is the reason why some of 
the greatest. and most beautiful poetry has been 
written in the worst periods of history. Tulips and 
roses have bloomed in the blood- stained landscape. | 


S 


z 


Rung pairahan ka khushboo zulf lehrane " 
naam, 
Mausam- e-gul hai tumhare Баат par aane ka 
naam. — Faiz 
(What is colour but your garment, what is fragrance but Е 
your scattered stresses, 
We call it the season of spring when you appear on the 
balcony.) 


Mujhe sehl ho gaiin manzilen who hawa ke rukh 
bhi badal gaye, ; 
Tera ' haath haath mein aa gaya ke charagh raah 
mein jal gaye. — Majrooh 
' (it has become easier to reach the destination now, the 
stormy winds have changed their direction, 
| With your-hand in;my hand, the Jong a is illumined 
with lighted lamps.) i 
Dehr mein Majrooh koie javidan mazmoon kahan, 
Main jise chhotta gaya woh javidan banta gaya. 
(Where can you find, Majrooh, an eternal theme in this 


The aesthetic sensibility of progressive poets is 
not constricted, it has a much wider range: 


world of flux Dast- -e-sayyad bhi aajiz hai, kaf-e-gul 
; gulchin bhi, 
"ета! ove «е уан маре Boo-e-gul Thehri hai па bulbul ki zaban Thehri 


\ | hai, — Faiz 

(Powerless is the hand of the hunter, helpless the hand of^ 
the plunderer of flowers, 

The fragrance of the rose cannot remain imprisoned, the 
sweet song of the nightingale cannot be stopped.) 


And Faiz who is one of the founders of the Pro- 
pressive Movement wrote -from prison in.early 
fifties: ' 


Hum ne jo tarz-e-fughan ki hai qafas mein iijad, . 
Aaj gulshan mein wohi terz e-bayan Thehri hai. 
(The style of wailing that we have created in the cage 
Has oy accepted as (е style of song in the garden 
today. 


And Majaz, a contemporary of Faiz, said: 
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Sutoon-e-daar pe rakhte Ate saron ke charagh, 

Jahan talak yeh sitam ki siyah raat chale. 
— Majrooh 

{Go on putting on the top оѓ the gallows the lamps of 

martyred heads, 
As long as this night of injustice and tyranny lasts.) _ 
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‘| Khoe-e-gham aur girar aur giran aur girai, 

Ghamzado teshe ko сйатКао Ке kuchh raat kate. 

, рер — Makhdoom 

(The mountain of sorrow becomes heavier and heavier, 

O comrades of sorrow, take up your shining adzes to cut 
he rock of night.) p . 

-Jab kashti saabit-o-ssalim thi, saahil ki tamanna . 
kisko thi; EE EU 


' happenings in different countries of ће world.’ The 
American poet, Carl Sandburg, whom I. have 


- quoted earlier, published one of his. poetry books 


Ab aisi shikasta kashti par sahil ki tamanna Каип ` 


kare. — Jazbi? . 


(Who cared for the shore when the boat was unbroken 


-and intact? 
` Now with this broken boat why should there be any 
desire to reach the shore)? | WU 5, 

Here I would like to point out that'the progressive 
poets’ have changed the connotations of old allusions 
and gave them new meanings ‘according to ‘the 
temper of the times. Tesha (Adze) in Makhdoom's 
couplet is an example. It is no more an instrument 
of suicide as in the old classical poetry. Now it is. 
the symbol of.the truimphant working ‘class.4 
Actually this process was initiated by Iqbal. Kohkan 
(The Mountain Cutter) comes with Tesha (Adze) in 
his hand and: demands’ the throne of Parvez, the 
King. The progressive poets inherited this tradition 
and carried it forward. They also created ‘new 


symbols and poetic images which run into thousands, : 


but no research work has been done so far. 

Once in, Bombay Alice Faiz was surprised to see 
in the house of a young progressive, poet: and 
journalist a picture of Lenin side by,sidé with an 
image of Christ on the cross. Both are symbols of 


progressive poetry.. Faiz has used Saleeb and Daar - 


most effectively and beautifully. Once again Karbala 
“is emerging as'a powerful symbol of evolutionary 
poetry. Two years back I wrote my epic poem 
Karbala and a bunch of other poems with the same. 
, symbols. The caption of one of the recent, poems of 
Faiz is From Karbala-e-Beirut. A -younger progres- 
"sive, Iftikhar . Arif's poems are:full of the allusions 
of Karbala. Hindu mythology.and its great epics 
are also part of our treasury. Kaifi Azmi hasa 
special facination for them. ` Earlier Josh Malihabad 
combined the two Islamic and Hindu traditions in 
his revolutionary poetry. Heralding: the dawn of 


freedom just a few years before 1947, the year of. - 


Indian and Pakistani independence, Josh said: 


Ban raha hai sarsar-o-sailab khoon-e-Hashrhi, 

Aaj Abu Sufian ke ghár mein charaghan hai to 

‚ kay? : ` : i 

Jaa rahi hai aag Lanka ki taraf badhti huii, 

Aaj agar Ravan ka ghar Sita ka Zindan hai to 
kay? ~- T ' ; у 

(The blood of Mohammad’s family, the Hashmi blood is 

' turning into hurricanes and floods, 


How does it matter ifthe house of Abu-Sufian (Yazid's - 


Grandfather) is bright with dazzling lights? 
The flames of fire are rushing towards Lanka; “| 
How does it matter if the countyard of Ravan is the 


prison of Sita? 
^ i 


п 
HE year 1936 is a very important year for my 
subject, not simply because the First Conference 
of the Progressive, Writers was held in Lucknow 
that year, but also because of certain literary 
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that year, called The People, Yes. Here is a quota- 
tion from along poem: : { 


‚ The Great Sphinx and the Pyramids says ^. ' SRF 

“Man passed this way and saw a lot of- ignorant. 1 

. besotted pharaohs”, x ia ` 

The pink pagodas, jade rams, 
elephants of China say: 

* Man came along here too \ : 

And met suave and cruel mandarins.” ` 

The temples and forums of Greece and Rome 
say: 

“Мап owned man here where. man brought and 
sold man in the open: slave auctions; Бу! these 
chattels stone was piled on stone 10 make these . 
now crumbled pavalions." : | у 

The medieval Gothic cathedrals allege: 

“Mankind said prayers here for itself’ and for 
stiff necked drunken.robber barons.” 


and marble 


` And the skyscrapers of Manhatten, Detervit, 


Chicago, London, Paris, Berlin—what will they. 
when the hoarse and roaring years of their . 

. origin have sunk io a soft whispering? | 

Will the same fathoms come for the skyscrapers? 

Will the years heave and the wind and. rain haul 

^ and hover Ё E Una 

Till sand and: dust have picked the locks and 
blown the safes and smashed the windows ` 
and filled the elevator shafts. and "packed the 
rooms and made ashes of the papers, the stocks 
and bends, the- embossed -and attested 
‘securities? ; . pa i 

Will it be colder and colder yet with ice on the 
ashes? J hi | 

Even though the {itle deeds read “forever and in 
perpetuity unto heirs and assigns for all time 
this deed is executed?" un 


, Will it all bé smoothed over into a hush where no 


one pleads P 
**Who were they? where did they come from? and .— 
‚ why were they in such a hurry when they knew. 
so little were they were going?" 2 
-— The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg, Poem | 
` No 100 ' 


And in the same year, 1936, when the Inter- 


national Brigade of writers and poets was fighting 
, against Fascism to save democracy in Spain, Pablo. 
` Neruda, the Lenin and Nobel laureate, was writing 
his poem, Explaining a Few Things. - 


You will ask: And where are the lilacs? -  . А 

And metaphysics covered with poppies? 

And the rain which often drummed ` | 
its. words filling them . i PES 
with holes and birds? z n 
I am going to tell you all that happens to me. .! 

Ј used to live in a suburb i 
of Mandrid, with bells, 

. With clocks, with trees. 
Erom there could be seen 
the dry face of Castile 
like an ocean of leather. 
My house was called : 


y 


`~ ‘ а t 
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; Dr. : : 1 
the house of flowers, for evérywhere. 
. geraniums burst: it was i 
a beautiful house 


_ with dogs and little children....' 


And one morning everything burst into 
and one morning bonfires . 
came out of the earth 
devouring lives, 
and since then fire, 
and since then blood. 
Bandits with airplanes and with Moors, 
bandits with rings and duchesses, 
bandits with black friars blessings 
came from the sky to kill children, 
and through the streets the 'blood of children 
- flowed simply, like the blood of children ... 
Generals, А 
Traitors: ; 
see my dead house Fo DEL 
see Spain broken up: . - 
but from edch dead house spurts burning metal 
in place of flowers, .. 
from every hole in Spain 
- springs Spain, : : 
from every murdered child. there comes а gun 
with eyes, А : 
of every crime bullets are born 
` which one day will find the site 
of a heart. * я | 
You ask me where are the lilacs? ` 
and his poetry who spoke to us 
of the great volcanos of his country? : 


Come see the blood along the streets,“ 
‚ come see i 

the blood along the streets, 

come see the blood . 
` along the streets! 


T 
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Around this period (May, 1937). Picasso painted 
Guernica, expressing his anguished protest, hatred 
and revolt against war and atrocities that drowned 
his homeland in blood; and Hemingway wrote his 
famous novel, For Whom the Bell Tolls? And under 
the shower of Fascist bullets the tender soul of 
Garcia Lorca wrote his last terrible poem with his 
own blood, on the sands and stones outside the city 
of Granada. oí : T ; MP 

Many years later when I met Pablo Neruda in 
India, and showed him the book of his poems with 
the signature: of my.jailors on its first page, he 
autographed it for me with the words: *'Sardar, 
this book was with you in prison, I want you to 
takeit to freedom with you". This symbolically. 
defines the .journey of progressive poetry from 


prison. to freedom. And prisons are not made of © 


only stone walls and ‘barbed wires and electrified 
fences. There .afe ‘invisible prisons and they are. 
many. They áre made of ignorance superstition, 
poverty, hunger, senseless exploitation, caste and 
colour prejudice, pseudo-sophistication, pure aesthe- 
tics far removed from the world' of human beings, 


enjoying the radiant calm of the Olympus “‘where | 


falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow/Nor ever 
„wind blows lightly" — а world of fantasy where the 
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poet is safe from the turmoils of the world and cati- 

“not hear the heart-beats of any one else except his 
own. - ; 

' And again in the same year of 1936 Iqbal publi- 


. Shed the last book of his life, Zarb-e-Kalim (The 


‘Rod of Moses). In the words of Iqbal this book is 
“А Call to War against the Present Times." These 
poems are direct — as direct as the’ Quranic verse: . 
““T’anatullah-e-‘alal Kaazibin" (God's curse upon 
theliars), and will disappoint lovers of oblique 
poetry. They have been inspired by outside events 
like Picasso's Guernica. What sustains the political, 


`- . topical and social themes of these poems is their 


rhythm, cadence and rhetoric. They were written 
during the most stormy period of ‘India’s freedom 
' struggle, and that is reflected in every line of this 
book. Iqbal, throughout his creative life condemned. 
the theory of Art for Art's sake. He believed in 
Art for Life. He wanted poetry to share the respon- 
-sibility of religion and philosophy to understand the 
relationship of man and the universe. And man as 
‚а conscious creator’ The section on Art in this book 
- contains а poem which is like a, behest of a gréat 
poet to the coming and the younger, generation of/ 
poets: : , 
Aye ahl-e-nazar zaug-e-nazar khoob hai lekin, 

Jo shai ke haqiqat ko na dekhe woh nazar kya? 
,Maqsood-hunar soze hayat-e-abadi hai, / 
Yeh ek nafas ya do nafas misl-e-sharar kya? 

` Jis se dil-e-darya mutalatim nahin hota, 
Ay qatra-e-naisan woh sadaf kya woh guhar hya? 
Shair ki nawa ho ke mughanni ka nafas ‘ho, 
Jis sé chaman afsurda- ho woh baa-e-sahr kya? 
Be-m'ojiza dunya me in ubharti nahin qaumein, 
Јо zarbe-e-Kalimi nahin rakhta woh hunar kya? , 
Quarratulain Hyder has translated six lines which 
contain the essence of this poem: : ; 
O clear sighted! 
; To have a discerning eye is fine indeed 
What good is it tho’, if you cannot see 
The essence of things, reality? . 
The burning urge for excellence consumes life 
‘To make it live for ever more 
But the spark-like breath or two, how futile. 
| Be is a poet's cry x ; 
* Or a singer’s air, ` 
The dawn-wind is not fair \ 
If it makes the garden droop and sigh. 


The sense of the last.two lines of the poem 
emphasises: the prophetic role of Poetry and Art: 
“Fallen nations do not rise in this world without a 
mircale; therefore, the art that does not have the 
striking power of the Rod of Moses is useless." 
(Iqbal). mee | 

Prof Jan Marek of Czechoslovakia has rightly 
said that although Iqbal “аз not a member of the 
~ Progressive Writers’ Association, his opinions none- 

theless were: similar in certain, respects." Iqbal has 

left his mark on the progressive poetry, and his 
echo can be heard in the compositions of many 
poets, although every one of them has his own 
voice distinct from others. No one commands his 
prophetic stature, but collectively they have taken 
forward his tradition in form and content, lyricism, 
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DET and dignity. It has percolated into the art 
of younger poets including those who deny this 
heritage. I did not boast when I said іп one of my. 
poems: 

Meri aawaz јо pehle Ghalib Ki aawaz thi, 
Aur phir Rooh-e-Iqbal ka zemzama ban gaii, 
Aaj ke naghma-e-shauq mein dhal gaii, 
Subh-e-farda ki wadi mein joo-e-rawan hai. 
(My voice which was in the past the voice of Ghalib, 
And then became the symphony of Iqbal’s soul. 
And turned into today’s song of desire. 
Is a bubbling stream in the valley of- the dawn er tofnor- 
row). — Jafri 
- The most precious heritage of Iqbal is фе glory 
of Man and his confidence that he can change the 
destiny. It was for the first time in the long history 
of Urdu and Persian poetry that Iqbal introduced a 
new kind of hand, the working and the creative 
hand, dast- -e-daulat-aafrin. ‘Urdu ‘poetry is full of 
hands decorated with hena, lover’s hand tearing his 
own “garment or pulling the apron of the beloved, 
executioner’s hand that brings death, -but not the 
powerful working hand that can change the course 
‘of history. This hand appears in the progressive 
poetry with all its glory and power. It is surprising 
that the most popular couplet of Iqbal in India is 
one of his most difficult compositions without any 
romantic colour: 
Khudi ko kar buland itna ke har tagdeer se pehle, 
Khuda bande se khud poochhe bata teri reza 
kya hai? 
(Exalt the Self to the extent nt that before assigning Destiny 
God says to the Individual: - 
( sa with your desire") — = Translated bi Jagan Nath 
2а 
Even those whose mother-tongue is not Urdu, 
remember this couplet’ I have heard it recited in 
Madras and Calcutta. In a film-gathering in Bombay’ 
when a new picture was being launched, the first 

- line was recited from the stage, and the second line 

` was repeated in a chorus by the gathering. 


It shows how deep is the penetration of this ' 


thought that man can shape the world and his own 
destiny. This thought has replaced the popular ban- 


ner of the ‘great film director Mahboob Khan which: 


declaimed for- three or four decades, Wohi hota 


hai jo manzoor-e- khuda hota hai. 
NOTES 


1 Quoted from memory. It is surprising that the samé 


thought found a poetic expression in eighteenth century when 


the Urdu poet Nazir Akbarabadi said: 


Jiss ja pa haan Di, Chholha, tawa aur tanoor hai 
Khaaliq ki qudraton ka ussi ja zuhoor hai 
Choolhe ke aage aanch jo jalti huzoor hai 
Jinte hain noor sab mein vehi khaas noor hai 

` Iss noor ke sabab nazar aati hain ro Tian . 
Poochha kisi ne yeh kisi komi Jagir se 
Yeh mehr-o-maah Hag ne banayé hain kaaheke? 
Woh sun ke bola baba khuda tujh ko khair de 
Hum to na chaand samjhen na sooraj hain jaonte 
\Baba hamein to yeh nazar aati hai roTian! ' 
(Wherever there are pot, hearth, iron plate and oven, ' 
there is the revelation of the Divine Power of God 
The flame that leaps out of the hearth | 
That is the real Light of all lights 
And it is through this Light that the face of bread is 
revealed 

' “Some one asked a Darwesh, 


Hoc 


'directed by K.A. Abbas. 


poets) he asked in my house the name of tlie poet 


Tell me from what material God has created the sun and 
the moon? 
He said, God bless you 
‚ We know not what i is this moon and what is the sun 
To us they are only pieces of bread). 
And in modern time says Iqbal: “Burn down — destory 


, 


- each ear of the corn of the field, which does not yield to they 


peasant his own sustanance’’ (Gabriet? s Wing, 1934). 


2. It was on the basis of Krishan Chandar's story and a 
play Nabanna (New Harvest) by Bijan Bhattacharya of Bengal 
that the Indian People's Theatre Association produced a 
film called Dharti Ke Laal (Children of Earth) in 1944-45 
The celeberated French film critic 
George Sardul included it among the hundred best films of 
the world. I understand that a print of the film is preserved 
in the library of Cinethique Francsesse, Paris. This is 
another dimension (оѓ the progressive movement which 
influenced various art forms. 

3. The couplet was most popular in 1940-41. It was more 
well-known than Jazbi. When Faiz arrived in . Lucknow, for 
the Radio Musbaira of Nau-Waarid Shu'aRa (The emerging 
Jazbi 
was there and both of them embraced each other. This was 
their first meeting. I have recorded it in detail in my book 
. Lucknow Ki Paanch Raaten (Five Nights of Lucknow). ^ 

4. The allusion is based on the love story of Shirin Farhad. 


Farhad was an artisan and was in love with Shirin.. Hes 


could win the hand of Shirin, who was in the possession of 
Parvez, the King of Iran, if he succeeded i in bringing down a 
canal of milk by cutting the móuntain, an impossible task. 
But he did the impossible with the power of love and the 


‘sharpness of his adze. and the strength of his arm. Afraid 


of losing Shriin, Parvez sent a false news of the sudden death 
of Shirin. Hearing the sad news Farhad committed suicide 
with his adze. He is called Kohkan (The cutter of the moun- 
tain) and Teshazan (The wielder of Adze). 

5. The Western reader is aware of the tragedy of Karbala 
through the Passion Plays of Iran where the tragedy of 
Karbala is enacted in the month of Moharram. In the 
history of Islam the biggest battle for truth and liberty was 
fought in Karbala on the banks of Furat. On one side was 
the grandson of Prophet Mohammad with his small band of 
followers and on the other side-was ranged the army of 
Yazid, the reigning Caliph. His army was mainly composed 


of Shamies, the Christian population of Syria, and Muslims 


of Iraq. The seventy-two mirtyrs in the battle of Karbala 
are symbols of the highest scarifice for truth and liberty of 


the human conscience. 
- (To be. Continued Next. Week) 
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Answered ‘by Flutes; Reflec- 


tions from Madhya Pradesh by .- 


Dom Moraes (Asia Publishing 
House; P.P. 223, 1983, Rs. 250) 


D™ Moraes says he has deve- 
loped a sort of emotional 
attachment to: Madhya Pradesh. 


„lt was as if, having gone for a 


walk with a casual acquaintance, 
one ‘had suddenly fallen in love 
with her on the way. This was 
his way.of putting it. However 


“© one suspects that his. attachment 


grew out of months of his leg- , 


work for this book, commission-- 


ed by the Madhya Pradesh Gov- ' 
ernment. | 

‚ Those familiar with the State 
would have been sceptical about 
the assignment.. For, one would 
have thought, Madhya Pradesh, 
with ‘its chaotic assortment of 
population groups with ethnic 
and cultural differences and 
varied degrees of economic back- 
wardness, cannot be easily put 
between hard covers by a writer 
to his entire satisfaction. In this 
sense, Dom can be said to have 
made a brave attempt, although 
he did it under official, sponsor- 
ship. 

Madhya Pradesh,. says Dom 
Moraes, has not been able to at- 
tract the right kind of tourists, 
but is much visited by antique 
dealers with an eye on uncared 
for monuments and deserted 
They contain: sculp- 
tures which, if dismantled with 
expert care, can be profitably 
disposed of in Bombay or Delhi. 


About Bhopal, the author ob-. 


serves that the past and present 
are confused by  map-makers 
who mark, among other archae- 


' ological sites, the city bus stop 


and the railway station. Evident- 
ly, there is an element of literary 
leg-pulling in Doni’s' observ- 
ations. This is a mitigating 
factor in the book that contains 
several passages with material 
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‚ in the State (19,000). 


‘underexploitation 


4 
apparently transplanted from 
Departmental reports and promo- 
tional literature. Readers are fed 


' with basic data such as the area of 


the Kanha. Sanctuary (449 sq. 
km), per-capita income in Madhya 
Pradesh (Rs. 800 against the all- 
India figure of Rs 1,400 in 1980) 
and the varieties of paddy grown 
They are 
shocking 
of silk 
cocoon potential in Bastar, 
the ill-conceived campaign to 
promote soyabean cultivation, 
the lethargic pace at which the 
Bhopal airport runway was 
lengthened and the Government 
proposals for full-scale develop- 
ment of the Singrauli coal belt. 
‘The author believes that back- 
wardness in Madhya Pradesh is 
a state of mind; development, a 


told about the 


' series of dreams rudely interrup- 


ted by shell-shocks of socio- 
economic reality. Fulfilment is 
invariably just one dream.away. 
Here is a bit'more of statistics 
Dom gives for the benefit. of his 
readers.. There are 16,000 chitals 
in the Kanha Sanctuary. The 
population of Barasingha shot 
up from 66 in 1969 to 400 in 
1980. As for tigers the author 
says there are approximately: 66 
of them' in Kanha. (Suggesting 


‘that the precise figure, can be 


65.5 or 67.25). A pity Dom could 
not sight any ofthem during his 
visit to Kanha. He could hear 
one calling, though, as he stood 
outside the sanctuary rest house 
— “а harsh bark of sound, fol- 
lowed by a series of hoarse 
croaks’’, 

The author could, however, 
spot a tigress, making a break- 
fast of a freshly pulled down 


-chital (Pop: 16,000 minus one). 


The tigress had one look at 
Dom; stood up and léft the 
scene, dragging the kill with her. 
How very impudent of her! Or, 
was it because of Dom's indiscre- 
tion? How would he like a tigress 
walking into his Bombay flat 
without knocking while he is at 
the breakfast table? 

Speaking of forest rest houses 
the author found that, of the two 
bedrooms in the Gowardha Rest 
House (near Raigarh), one was 


occupied by a pair of four-horned .: 


antelomes. 


, Occasional 





Answered by' Flutes is an 
encyclopaedic ` essay that con- 
tains basic data on family plan- 
ning operations and soyabean 
production as well as incidental 
information on-tribal needs and 
requirements. Mariya tribals in 


Naryanpur are supplied by the · 


Government with salt and oil, 
but no match-boxes. “‘Bidis” are 
the best gift you can give a tri- 
bal, although: one finds an 
forest-dweller who 
demands a. fiver as model fee 
from a visiting photographer. - 
Sal tree has no English name; 
makes excellent railway sleepers. 
Chocolate is made of sal seeds oil. 
Dom is in his literary elements 
while he sketches out the people 
he has met, describes the 'feel": 
of the places he has visited and. 


` snetches of the tribal life, so full 


of dancing and drinking, spaced 
out by spells of drowsy stupor. 
Dom is struck by the knowledge 
of ‘General’, an official who 
accompanied the author through- 
oui his trip in the State. He 
found “General” -as well versed 
in ‘Sanskrit slokas as he was in 
the provisions of Indian Penal 
Code. The author’s implicit: 
faith in the innocence of Lachi, 


' a former dacoit in the Malkhan 


Singh gang, drove Dom to obtain 
Lanchi’s release on bail and 
arrange for his eventual rehabili- 
tation. 


Dom deplores uninformed 


, interference with the tribal way 


of life; expresses concern about ` 


‘the culture shock the Abhuj- 
mariah tribals in Bastar are in 
for when plans for opening up 
* Abhujmarh" (unknown plateau) 
with road and rail links to exploit 
its iron ore перо are even- 
tually executed. 


Studying Poverty? 
GOPAL KADEKODI 


Food, Nutrition and Poverty in India: 
by V.K.R.V. Rao; Vikas Publishing 
n Pvt. Ltd; 1982; pp viii + 154; 
«S 


Geca science research on poverty 

invariably brings to the fore of dis- 
cussion related issues such as income. 
and nutritional_inequality and social 
injustice without attaching much im- 
portance to either causality or measures 
ment problems.. Both methodological 
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questions and policy proposals have 
continued- to be pertinent challenges 
in evolving the planning processes. 
Prof. Rao’s new addition to his con- 
. tinuing ‘effort to explore some of these 
basic economic issues is yet another 
'thought-provoking book, offering some 
ideas on the policy front and. desiring 
more to be evolved by nutritional and, 
economic policy makers. 

How can one place the role of nutri- 
"Hon in the framework of efficiency of - 


‘labour? Nutrition has a dual role to ' 


play. Apart from increasing the work 
efficiency of a labourer (and hence 
productivity and growth), it- has a 
direct welfare effect by way of improv- 
ing his health. Improving nutritional . 
standard faces: certain constraints in 
practice. , Raising nutritional levels, 
from the $ supply side, requires augment- 
ing the availability of different food’ 
items. Many of them are constrained 
by low ‘per capita agricultural land 
availability. Cultivable land competes 
for both cereals (as direct- food) and: 
animal ‘feed (indirectly producing 
meat, egg, milk, etc.). Secondly, 
again on the supply Side, factors such’ 
as skewed distribution and consump- 
tion ‘of food items such as cereals, 
milk, fruits and vegetables, sugar and 
also non-food items, have made the 
nutritional pattern inadequate: ‘for 


: most of the population. On the demand 


side, income inequality, food hábits, 
traditions, lack of storing facilities, 
- lack of nutritional education, etc., are 
` ‘responsible for nutritional imbalance 
with its social vagaries апа conse- 
quences affecting both work efficiency 
and human welfare. With these basic 
postulates Prof. Rao extends his book 
toa qualitative analysis of. identifying 
and measuring the factors for nutri- 
tional imbalance and deficiency in 
India at the national, regional and 
“State levels. The upshot ‘of grinding 
some data-taken from NSS surveys is a 
basketful of policy suggestions with 
which, incidentally, be began his plea 
in 1937 for a national planning based 
on nutritional concepts rather than 
apparent poverty of population pro- 
blems (in one of the first few seminar 
presentations at the Political Economy 
Club which used to meet in Keynes 
room in Cambridge). 

* Methodologically, nutritional norms 
are measured.in terms of desirable 
levels of protein, calorie “and vitamin 
requirements converted into quantities 
of various food items. Starting with a 
discussion on such, norms in Chapter 
П, the author in Chapter VILarrives at 
point estimates of food requirements 
and their availabilities in .the current 

/ period and in. ‘the years to come. ` The 
remaining chapters deal with food and 


nutritional levels and their variations at. 


all-India, rural and urban, and State 
levels measured for different expendi- 
ture classes by adopting both: the con- 
ventional concept of 
elasticities and relative concepts such 
{аз under-nutrition and malnutrition. 
~“ The relative position for any class vis- 
a-vis nutritionally balanced consump* 
tion norms permits the author to high- 
light the nutritional — 
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‘expenditure -` 


HE 


related to income inequality. Most of 


the policy conclusions are based on: 


this analytical foundation. 
Picking 


puzzled why the ICMR has reduced 
the norms of consumption of pulses, 


fruits and vegetables (unless they are ' 


influenced by the cereal or sugar 
` Jobby). Between 1960-61 and 1978-79, 
area under pulses has remained cons: 
tant at about 23.6 million hectares 
with the average yield rate declining 


` from 539 to 515 kg. Taking a strong , 


view, based partly on the food habits. 
in India and nitrogen fixation property 
of legumes, he proposes ` 
growth of output of pulses (much more 


- than cereals). -Furtlier,, he pleads for 


réconsideration of the Operation Flood 
programme so as to increase not only 
the production but also the consump- 
tion of ‘milk. in the rural areas. The 
emphasis on growth in income or pur- 
chasing power among the rural poor: 
has led to decreased consumption of 
milk by them, as the surplus milk’ is 
mooped ‘up for urban consumption. 
Similar is the situation with -fruits and: 
vegetables. The -author’s analysis of 
actual consumption of edible oils, 
fruits, nuts and vegetables and their 
balanced requirements, brings out the 
need for research and investment pro- 
grammes on soyabean and sunflower 
cultivation, promotion of fruits and. 


` vegetable, cattlefeed, roots and tubes, 
.etc. The deficiency in fish and eggs, 
. etc, are partly attributed to exports 


and uneven distribution (for example, 
high urban consumption). 


One of the main points against the ' 


present food policy (which also 
includes pricing) is the uneven distri- 
butional factors as can be seen from 
the urban-rural and as between diffe’ 


rent expenditure classes in their con- -> 


sumption of milk, fruits, vegetables, 
and also quality of food. Therefore, 
one can see that poverty.and nutri- 
tional poverty go ‘together: Arguing 
strongly in favour of nutritional plan- 


_ ning, the book lists a number of policy 


measures. Distributional \corrections 


‘include nutritional education, location 


of distribution points linked with 
population, free school meals (includ- 


„ing milk, pulses, groundnut, .etc). A 


package of policies on nutritional 
education -includes preparation of a 
comprehensive encyclopaedia of food 
habits and availabilities, decentralisa- 


tion of nutrition research and educa- . 


tion (even at village level), encourage- 
ment of kitchen garden concepts, 


campaign against wastage and excess: 


consumption by upper classes, pro- 
grammes for village. pasture lands, 
agricultural research on pulses, edible 
oilseeds, fruits and vegetables, poultry 
programmes, teaching of Home Econo- 
mics, and lastly, inland pond, tank 
and lake maintenance and development 
of seed-fish. 

* The policy suggestions flow in almost 
every chapter from the analysis and 
synthesis of data on availability, food 
habits and distribution of food items 
and their nutritional content. Бог ex- 


syndrome as ` ample, in the Маша Мешога! Lecture 


` 


the thread, from ICMR- 
revised nutritional norms, Prof. Rao is 


increased · 


by Prof. Rao reproduced in'Chápter II, 
the current food problem (that is, in 
1966) measured in terms of calories is 
shown to be much more serious (22.5 
per cent deficit) as compared to .quan- 
tity terms (9 per cent in food). Notice-, 


ably, his package of policy suggestions ^ 


(made in'1966) have more or less beet” 


repeated in this book, which would 
seem to imply that according to him 
not much has happened on the nutri- 
tional front except perhaps upgrading 
of nutritional norms (by ICMR) or 
some 'debates on the poverty line. 
However, his own analysis of the food 
consumption pattern (in Chapter HI) 
is a futile exercise as a lot has been 
` said in the past in terms of elasticities 
‘of consumption with little implication 
for policy-making. Moreover, his esti- 
mates are quite ‘doubtful as they are 


. found to be irregular (and often nega- 


tive). His estimated elasticities for the 
expenditure class Rs, 18-21 appear to 
be quite out of place. Even an overall 
elasticity (per capita in each class) for 
cereals is quite low (0. 3187). The 
quantitative analysis certainly improves 
when he ‘makes rural-urban and inter- 
State comparisons (in, Chapters IV 


nd V)., А 

While the debate among researchers 
is still on about the cut-off level of 
nutritional requirements; he adopts the 


“poverty line measures recommended 


for 1960-61 by the Expért Group set 
up by the 
(Chapter IV). But when he has to esti- 
mate the percentage of people who are 
nutritionally poor, he applies a calorie 
requiremént of 2750 as the minimum 
needed per consumer unit (Chapter У), 
Inasmuch asthe debate .on the mini- 
mum nutritional requirement is not yet 
resolved, it is not clear how the calorie 
norm of 2750 (ог for that matter any 
other norm) and the 1960-61 poverty 
line estimates are related. Till such 
methodological issues are settled, it 
may be even difficult to distinguish 
(and infer) between malnutrition and 
‘ under-nutrition. Secondly, the empiri- 
cal basis of the analysis being а cross- 
section data from the NSS 26th round, 
one would only wonder if the empirical 
findings would change with a time 


series of such data, and if so in what. 


direction and how fast. For want of 


: such data and econometric analyses, 


Planning Commission ' 


one would hesitate to comment on the , 


findings and inferences presented in 
.Chapter V. 

The inter-State variation analysed i in 
' Chapter VI helps a planner, to take 


note of nutritional level and the extent: 


of imbalance in different States. With- 
out going into disputes such as why 
1500 and 4000 have been chosen as the 
cut-off levels of calorie requirements 


to define lowest and highest calorie ` 


groups, one can. still. use the relative 
rankings 'of different States based on 
such calorie norms. 

The projected requirements (based 
on 1980 ICMR nutritional norms with 
corrections for the excess consumptions 
of higher expenditure classes) and 
potential production for 1981, 1991 
and 2001 show a dismal picture of 


"gross deficiency i in milk ' products, and 


fharginal deficiency in edible oils and 
pulses, but excess production of roots 


and tubers, sugar and gur, cereals and ^ 


also meat, fish and egg. Thus, the cal- 
culations certeinly indicate the need 
for food planning based on nutritional 


~- planning and not the reverse. While 
* “talking on such, planning methodo- 
.' logies, the role ‘of prices cannot be 


ignored. Proper pricing policy alone 
can deliver food at least as per the 
minimum nutritional norms. This is 
one issue om which Prof. Rao, though 
concerned, has not dealt with explicitly 
in this major quantitative study. 
Secondly, after talking about nutrition 


and poverty one would wonder as to. 


what kind of income and wage policy 
we ought to have to tackle such prob- 
. lems. Р 


A Resilient. Culture 
W.S. TITUS 
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INDIA: A, CULTURAL VOYAGE; 
by Udai Narain Tewari, Selectbook 
Service Syndicate, Е-10 Kailash Colony, 
New Delhi-110048, pp 237, Rs 125. 


TH Indian sub-continent, since time 

immemorial, has been a giant 
cultural loom, continuously weaving a 
civilisational fabric that offered visions 
of cosmic search for the spiritually 
inclined and providing symbols of faith 
for the common man to whom exis- 
tence is a harsh reality. Its patterns 
and designs of human awareness have 
always meant something to some and 
all things to all, transcending langu- 
ages and cultural sub-groups. 

The Indo-Aryan  religio-cultural 
totality has been a fellowship of faiths 
and a commonwealth of life expres- 
sions. What has come to be known as 
Hinduism is a religious way of life. It 
is not identifiable as a dogma designed 
by a single individual. The lofty pro- 
phets, ‘farsighted seers and deeply 
inspiring ‘saints all got their ‘self? 
merged into the universality of Hindu- 
ism. That, then, has been the genius of 
Indian civilisation and the secret of its 
longevity. ' т 

Not only (ій the mainstream of 
Hinduism — sanathana dharma, mean- 
ing ‘‘eternal religion’? — continuously 
assimilate the teachings of geniuses who 
at various points of time emerged 
locally, but it also searched out and 
integrated into self several alien sys- 
tems of spiritual search and precepts 
of universality. Thus, the “golden 
light of divine wisdom” as preached 
by Zarathustra, the universal love of 
Christ or the spiritually uplifting 
poetry of the Sufi saints flowed into 
the cultural mainstream of Hindu cul- 
ture. Nevertheless it has always reject- 


ed dogmatic cults, both native and. 


alien. . 

That is: perhaps why attempts at 
scholarly analysis of Hindu civilisation 
have invaridbly produced confusion. 
Only such thinkers who focussed on 
certain specific aspects of Indian cul- 
ture have succeeded in throwing light, 
and these taking the entire spectrum of 
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| Cleaning Up 


PURABI BANERJEE 


THe Red King was furious. 

“Unless you can do some- 
thing worthwhile Soon, I'm going 
tosweep all of you under the 
carpet like dirt." 

The courtiers trembled. They 
know they had to do something 
to show ‘their loyalty soon, or 
else.... 

One could not expect them. to 

_ į stand up to the King. After all 

. | most of them had been pawns 
not, so long ago, and habits die 
hard. They did not dare talk 
things out. П was safer to trust 
on one, especially in such mat- 
(егѕ.! So, each racked his brain 
hard to think of a project more 
*worthwhile' /than his collea- 
gue's. There was not much time 
to lose. 

The Chief -Courtier, who had 
«survived many such tall orders, 
was the first one to think- up a 
novel project. The western states 
in the country had had quite a 
few riots of late. They had made 
certain demands and they were 
determined to get those met by 
the Government. “Аз if that's 
our job! Who doesn't know pro- 
blems get solved on their own? 

healer." He 
liked the last sentence. He 
would use it in his next speech. 

Why not hold an election 
there? He. knew the King loved 
such shows. They always 
boosted his ago. The Chief 
Courtier chuckled to himself and 
re-arranged his turban in front 
of the mirror, The others knew 
he had already thought of some- 
thing and racked their brains 
even harder. : 

The young courtier who had 
just béen appointed the Chief 
Supervisor of the King’s stables, 
felt very insecure. He did not 


want to lose his courtiership so _ 


soon. If only he knew what to 
do. Morosely he stepped out of 
the hall and walked down to the 
stables. Я 

' The effusive salaanis оп the 
way made him feel a little bet- 


ter, and he looked around. 
*Who are you?" he asked a 
small group of white-haired men 
who sat in the sun. They bowed 
low and one of them answered: 
“We are senior stablemen, sir. 
We have been retained as advi- 
sors because of experience”. The 
young courtier snorted. As if 
experience was of апу use! 
*'You're fired. There is no place 
for thesuperannuated in a pro- 
gressive country like ours". He 
felt thrilled with his own inspi- 
ration and strutted off. 

Not everyone can be so inno- 
vative, especially on the razor 
edge of insecurity. Some of the 
courtiers went to the National 
Library to'see whether, their 
were any. precedents to guide 
them. There were. So without 


‘hesitation they resorted to what 


others had done before them to — 
survive a cleansing operation, 

kept their fingers and toes cros- 

sed and hoped for the best. 

In the meantime the temples 
in the city, not to forget the 
better known astrologers espé- 
cially the tantriks did roaring 
business, _ 

Then came the big day. · Тһе 
King had sent out summons the 
previous night. Éveryone was 
tense. including the Chief Cour- 
tier (the election had. not been 
much of a success because of 
curfew). Heads were going to 
roll and each one hoped and 
prayed nothing would happen 
to his own. 

As the meeting progressed 
they gradually relaxed. The 
King was іп a good mood. He 
actual complimented some of 
them on their achievements. It 
was a good omen. The cleansing 
operation bad been.put off for 
the time being. They could go 
back to their routine without 
worrying about achieving some- 
thing worthwhile. 

So they trooped out, some to 
celebrate, others to their gods 
with suitable thank-you presents. 
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Hindu civilisation as a theme of sys- 
tems analysis get lost in the twilight 
zones of intellectual endeavour. 

The book under review is essentially 
a guide for those seeking to pursue 
cultural highlights of India and resur- 
gence of India’s genius at identifiable 
periods of history. Tewari points to 
cultural confluence areas without per- 
suading readers to take a “holy dip". 
Like а professional guide of a ‘‘cul- 
tural voyage", he narrates details of 
interest about the “рогіѕ of call” and 
“passing shores”, leaving it to those 


Li 


interested to take a close look, if they 
so wish. He points out that whenever 
the mainstream of Indian culture is 
faced with challenging new ideas, it 
has shown new vigour of assimilation. ' 

P.V. Narasimha Rao, Minister for 
External Affairs, in his preface to the 
book says: “It offers several insights 
into the. mosaic of Indian culture, 
avoiding dogma and taking recourse to 
lucidity and sound logic. Not every- 
one would agree with everything that 
is said, but then, not everyone need 
necessarily do so."@ - 
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Tribal Movements in Bihar 


S. NARAYAN and BINOD KUMAR 


HEN the existing socia] and administrative set- 
“up does not satisfy the needs of the people 
within their socidl system or when the integrity’ and 
solidarity of a community within its social system is 
' threatened by external forces, and exploitation. and 
oppression become the order of the day, the neces- 
sity of a leader is felt not only to lead them but to 
provide a new direction of action or orient action 
towards changing the prevalent conditions of 'dis- 
equilibrium in the social structure. — 

The term movement may be defined as a deli- 
berate, organised, conscious effort by members of a 
society to construct a more.satisfying culture. We 
adopt the term without the usual qualifying adjec- 
tives. 

Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas have wit- 
nessed a series of rebellions right from the days of 
the: foundation of British rule in this part of the 
country. The first tribal movement in Bihar was 
against the British by the Sauria Paharias in .1772. 
Later, movements of different tribes in Bihar have 

' been reported. | | 

No systematic analysis has been made by socio- 
logists and anthropologists so far; most of the 
studies describe the movements of a particular 
tribe as such and also provide accounts up to only · 
the middle of the nineteenth century or the early 
part of this century. No one has attempted to 
trace modern trends and relations not only in terms 
of the movements of a particular tribe but also of 
intra-tribal movements that may form the basis and 
represent the movements of tribal Bihar in major 
perspectives of socio-cultural conditions. 

The objective of the present article is to present^ 
the tribal movements in Bihar as such. For con- 
venience, wé divide the tribal movements into three 
‘successive periods, namely, (1) Formative Period . 

- (1772-1919); (2) Constructive Period (1920-1947) 
and (3) Modern Period (1948 onwards). Such an 
approach does not mean: that one phase has been 
completely replaced by another. It may be true that 
during one period the movements of a particular 
tribe may be more pronounced in comparison to 
other periods of development or in comparison 
to the movements of another tribe within the same 
period and so on. 

N 


Formative Period (1772-1919): Most of the tribal ` 
- movements in Bihar during this period have their 
roots as well as close proximity in both nature and 
content. It is true. that the movements of major 
tribes with a comparatively sound economic base 
have always been more pronounced in comparison 
to minor tribes. But it should not be assumed on 
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this basis that, no movements ever emerged among 


them. We know müch of the Santhal, Ho, Munda 
and Oraon movements but very little of the move- 
ments among the Paharias, Binjhias and others. So 
a brief account' of the nature and content of the 
movement of the minor tribes becomes necessary — 
besides those of the major tribes — to make the 
presentation more representative. ‘ 
The Paharia tribe is found in and around -Santhal 
Parganas, specially in the Rajmahal Hill area, and . 
its population is dwindling rapidly. They are 
divided into three, namely, Paharia, Mal Paharia 
and Sauria Paharia. A movement among them, 
arose first in 1772. A famine broke out in 1770 
and they suffered a great deal. This seems to have 
made the people and their leaders rebel against 
alien rule. The rulers’ indifference finally led them 
to revolt against the British in 1772. They, having the 
advantage of thick-forest habitation, could not be 
imprisoned and the then Collector of Bhagalpür, 
Cleveland, sought to pacify the Paharias by giving 
cash allowance to their leaders and deputies. Ном- 
ever, after his death in 1874, his policy was not 


‘executed properly due to lack of interest among - his 


successors. Corruption prevailed in the Hill 
Administration. This touched off the movement of 
the Paharias in the formative period. | 
The Santhal tribe is -known to be among the 
major ones of Santhal Parganas and of, India. The 
movements of this tribe started on a mass basis in 
1855. The famous movement of 1855 was led by two - 
brothers Sido and Kanhu who were later joined by | 
their two younger brothers. Their father was a: 
victim of oppression and exploitation by the land- 
lords and the sons seem have been influenced by 
this and -they plunged into action. They first 
announced that the Great Spirit had sent them and 
they: would restore the tribals’ original mode of 
life and living. The movement was primarily, a 
boycott of all the rich people — the non-tribals 
and the Britishers. They first attempted to. settle 
their problems amicably by negotiation, and а. 
massive foot-march was organised which because of 
the distance involved could not succeed. The rebel- 
lion became full-fledged on July 7, 1855. Large’ 
casualties were reported and -finally many leaders 


- were rounded up and summarily tried and hanged:, 


The fate of the four brothers could not be estab- 
lished precisely. Thereafter, the Santhals started 
living peacefully, but oppression and exploitation 
led to the Kherwar movement in Santhal country 
in 1871. The movement covered different aspects of 
lfe from the religious-to the political. But the 
movement was suppressed swiftly. Yet,. there was 
another out-burst in 1874-75, followed by others in ` 
1880-81, 1891 and 1887. 

It is important to point out that nearly all these 
and later movements had their genesis in the vicinity 


^ 


of Godda; a town north of Dumka. From Godda 


the movement spread southwards and eastwards. 


Munda is one of the ‘major tribes of Bihar, 
living in and around the Chotanagpur area. Failure 
.of crops and famine coupled with exploitation and 
_ppression. by landlords made the Munda people 
„rebel. Even in the formative period, they rebelled 


` against their exploiters six times between 1789 апа. 


1832, chiefly in 1811 and 1819. The Munda people 
had "revolutionary potential] but lacked a gifted 
leader to unite them and lead them into concerted 
action. At long last, in 1895, a young man named 


Birsa appeared. The movements before Birsa were. 


of no great significance. Birsa first styled himself a 
prophet and later God and led the people towards 
militant organisation; his goal was to throw out 
not only the British but also all non-tribals, or 


dikus, and establish a kingdom of his own. He led, 


a number of revolts and ‘was imprisoned several 


times. But'the style of Birsa was such that his- 


followers did not believe 'he had been imprisoned. 


While under trial, he had an attack of cholera and 


Вігѕа died on June 2, 1900. With his death the last 
ope of the Mundas to recover.their lost rights 
and lands by force of arms ended. : 


- The Oraon is а well- known tribe of Chotanagpur, 
and the movement among these tribal people arose 
in the early part.of the present century. At first the 
aim was primarily religious reform. The origin of 
Tana Bhagat movement lay in the movement first 
launched by Jatra Bhagat, a boy of their own com- 
munity, in 1913-14; but it did not continue, due to 
the disappearance of Jatra after being imprisoned. 

Even women have been found to have inspired the 
movements in this community. It.seems the style of 
Birsa might have influced Jatra as there are many 
similarities between them. It is necessary to explore 
further the possibilities of relationships between the 
two.. It may be mentioned here that from the 
frequent use of the words “Tano’ and ‘Tana’ (pull 
"and pulling) in their hymns and songs, the followers 
of the new religion came to be called Tanas or 
‘Tana Bhagats’. 


The main source of the Tana Bhagat movement 
was a desire on the part ofits leaders to raise the 
degraded social position of the community to the 
higher level occupied by the Hindus and Christians 
converts and to remedy. their long-standing griev- 
ances, the wretchedness of their economic condition. 


Thus, the social and economic aspects of this move- ` 


ment were interlocked but it was overwhelmed by 
its religious aspect. 

Similarly, movements among the Tamar, Bhumij, 
Binjhias, Ho and other tribes of Bihar took place 
whose character and objectives were more or less 
similar. 


Constructive period (1920-1947): This is not marked 
by any major outbursts or movements among diffe- 
rent tribes. Movements among Santhals and other 
tribes were only a few and their objectives gradually 
got identified with the sole idea of throwing out the 
British. The arrival of Gandhiji on the scene and his 
. preachings influenced the community. The era of 
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Constitutional reforms dawned. The Bengali-Bihari 
controversy over employment in the late 1930s and 
the Muslim League politics also affected the deve- - 
lopment of the separatist tribal movement. 


The Chotanagpur, Unnati Samaj which had been 
organised in 1928 by a. few. educated ‘tribal Chris- 
tians for the uplift of tribals was renamed the 
Adibasi Sabha. It was decided at its annual con- 
ference in May 1939 that the Adibasi Sabha would 
serve as the only political party to represent tribal 
interests; Jaipal Singh was elected President of the 
Sabha in 1939 and under his leadership the move- 
ment gathered momentum. The period from 1938- 
1947 witnessed the rise of a militant movement under 
the Adibasi Sabha in the wake of the first elections 
held in 1937 under the.1935 Act. The Congress had 
swept the polls. This persuaded many Christians 
and non-Christians to join the Adibasi Mahasaba. 
It may be pointed out tliat the latter represented an 
advance over the earlier movement and possessed a 
pan-tribal composition and objectives. 


The tribal movements were so inspired by the 


. freedom movement that many among the Огабп not 


only adopted Khadi but shared Congress views and 
joined the. freedom movement with 'enthusiasism. 
Not only Oraon but also other tribes actively parti- 
cipated in the freedom struggle. | 


Modern Period (1948 onward) is marked by the 
attainment of Independence, adoption of the Con- 
stitution, a'democratic form of government -based . 
on adult franchise. All these had far-reaching conse- : 
quences in the tribal world. The tribals were recog- 
nised as a minority, and the Fifth and the Sixth 
Schedules of the Constitution gave them more than 
the anthropologists and British administrators had 


` prepared to give them. New tendencies towards 


group solidarity emerged, and so this period may 
also be termed the transitional period of develop- 
ment. In 1949 the Adibasi Sabha merged with a 
new regional party, the Jharkhand Party, under the 
leadership of Jaipal Singh, and it was thrown open 
to all Chotanagpuris. ; 
Thus, a trend of change from ethnicity differen- 
tiation to regionalist identification may be noted. 


"The first two General Elections showed the poten- | 


tiality of the Jharkhand movement and the Party in 
tribal Bihar. However, the 1962 General Election 
showed a decline which was due to the impact of 
developmental programmes as well as of -inner 
conflict between Christian and rion-Christian tribals, 
The Fourth General Election (1967) resulted in the 
fragmentation of the Jharkhand Party, the emer- 
gence of smaller parties, and even of anti-social 
elements in the region. 


An important development during this period 
was the formation of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha 
(ММ, 1973) with the objective. of forming a sepa- 
rate Jharkhand State, ending exploitation of tribals 
by non-tribals, and securing preferential treatment 
for the sons of the soil in the matter of employment. 
It launched an operation to recover alienated lands 
from money-lenders and rich farmers in North 
Chotanagpur. during the previous three years. 
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During its brief existence, the JMM revived the old 
glory of tribal life to an extent. 


The declining Jharkhand Party witnessed a mili- 


` tant phase in October 1977. It demanded the forma- . 


tion of a Jharkhand State consisting not only of 
the Chotanagpur-Santhal Pargana region of Bihar. 
(seven districts) but also the adjoining districts of 
Orissa, West Bengaland Madhya Pradesh (16 dis- 
tricts in all). But JMM eclipsed the Jharkhand 
Party. Minor tribes supported the Congress. The 
Jharkhand Party is confined to the Munda belt 
whereas JMM has its base and support among the 
Santhal and Ho tribes. 


Almost all political parties have regional units in 


Chotanagpur and all tribal parties have a set of" 


regional objectives and programmes of action. The 
nature of the modern tribal movement reveals 
strands of inter-denominational and inter-tribe com- 
petition and rivalry. 
April, 1982). What is lacking is the realisation of a 
concerted majority. It is true Chotanagpur has wit- 
nessed more political developments recently than 
Santhal Parganas but the focus is concentrated on 
the communities not the region. At the same time, 

. itis Chotanagpur rather than Santhal Parganas that 
has acquired the attributes of a sub-state, namely a 
mini-secretariat to implement the sub-plan and a 
Bench of High Court. This is due to the articulated 
efforts of the tribal айын: and parties of the 
region. 

The formation ' of States like Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Nagaland, 'Meghalaya, Mizoram has 
had a profound effect on the leaders of the tribal par- 
ties of the region. Recently, the Bihar Government 
propera to reorganise the tribal belt, which is of 
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no significance in view of the existing sub-state at- 
tributes of Chotanagpur. ` 


[F we analyse all the tribal movements of Bihar in 
all the periods mentioned above, the following 


' salient featiíres may be deduced: 


(i) ' The germ of the movement has always been 
in existence and with the demands of the time and 
situations it manifests itself in many ways — from 
the most informal pattern to the most formal and 
institutionalised mode of expression, ` 


(ii) Whenever the penetration of an alién culture 
has been too conspicuous and has manifested itself 
through alienation, oppression and exploitation of 
tribals, these form the base for the emergence and 
continuity of the movements. ` 

(iii) The movements have always 
changes i in objectives. 


(iv) This change may begin from the individual 
leader and lead to movements towards regionalism; 
from informal leadership and movements to institu- 
tionalised one-party or ‘multi-party orientation and_ 
intertribal conflict and rivalry. e 

(v) The initial phase is богова by super- 


natural forces and when these forces show no posi- 
tive response, it takes first economic and later 


witnessed 


Political forms. 


(vi) The movements at ‘one stage or the other 
reveal strands of ‘Hindu and Christian ideologies 


_and practices. 


(vii) The desire for a State of their own has been 


- persisting among the tribal people of Bihar since 


the very beginning of the moveiment and it is still 
powerful. ; 


I 
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-WOMEN’S WORLD 


"Тһе Torch-bearers in: Pakistan ' 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 
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I seems women will be the. chief. 


grave-diggers of the Zia re- 
gime in Pakistan and also be the 
first to throw in that first hand- 
ful of earth on its corpse. : 
Starting from the demonstra- 
tions to press for permission; to 
Nusrat Bhutto to go abroad for 
treatment of cancer via the mili- 
tant ‘protest against an ‘almost 
all-men sports team (there was 
one woman in it) for the Asiad, 
swomen have now launched a 
broadside attack on the military 


junta of Pakistan for proposing: 


that the testimony of two women 
‘be equated with that of one man. 

_ The law, if enacted, will affect 
all women of the country, rich 
and poor, educated and illiterate, 
.and it is not surprising that 
women in top government bodies 
too have made caustic criticism 
of the regime's brutal attack on 
women and women's right to 
equality. The baton charge that 
the police made to break this 
' Lahore demonstration has been 
descried by Qawar Isphahani, a 
member of General Zia's trusted 
Federal Council, as a beating 
worse than that given to donkeys. 

Breaking the silence imposed 
by -a stringent: censor, 
papers have gone їо the extent 


- of condemning the police attack. 


as the greatest. violation of the 
norms of civility, decency and 
morality. Last year sometime in 
June after the hanging of a 
Baluch rebel, there had been a 
complete strike in Quetta. One 
enterprising newspaper had: then 
reported that due to an unbear- 
-able heat wave Quetta had re- 
: mained closed! The demonstra- 
tion by women must have been 
either unüsually large or extra- 
ordinarily militant to provoke a 
lathi charge so brutal that it sent 
shock wages into the loyalist: 
stuffed Federal Council and 
caused cracks to appear in it 
. and for the matter to be reported 
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in the Press. It is also significant 
that the only critics ‘within this. 
mock parliament were women. 
This fact lends credence to the 
view that women in Pakistan 
notwithstanding class differences 
are firmly united, unlike political 
groups and parties (not surpris- 
ingly dominated by men) who 
owing “to the differences- in their 
views have failed to act ‘as a 
strong opposition. This is only 
natural in today's Pakistan. 
Women are the worst sufferers 
of all extremeties and perversions 
like communal violence, religious 


- fanaticism and fundamentalism.- 


This, burst of .militancy by 
Pakistani women can only be 


.appréciated in the light of the 


conditions in which women are- 
being forced to live in that 
country. 

Little things like travelling їй 
buses, having а cup of téa at a 
roadside'dhaba, going to movies; 
going out at night, are just a 


„мау of life with women in’ India. 


For us they don't qualify as 
‘facilities’. But to a woman' 
journalist from Pakistan who was 
recently in Delhi these very 
things made India a Bahisht 
(heaven). “You won't under- 
stand how I feel. After roaming 
around in this open atmosphere 
for a few days, I feel I shall: 
suffocate just after crossing the 
Indo-Pak :Богӣег””: ` She gave a 


. detailed account of the condition. 


-napped’’. 
number of girls are scared and . 


of women in Pakistan, their day- 


to-day life. She said that the 


present regime in Pakistan was 


_successively taking away even 
- those facilities or rights that 


women шей to enjoy thirty years 
ago. 
Students and teachers of girls 


schools and colleges i in Karachi - 


“have been receiving threatening 
letters that say “Stop stepping 
out of doors or you will be kid- ' 
Consequently, a large 


SM 
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dropped school education. Even 
girls of 12 and 13 have to cover 
themselves with a chaddar when 
they go out. She is always re- 


aminded by this chaddar system 


that her body is a sin. She should 
feel guilty about it and hide it. 
And women in Pakistan feel 
ashamed of their figures instead: 
of being proud of them. By 
blotting out science subjects from 
thé syllabi for. women's colleges 
in Karachi University, women 
are being deprived of 'education 
in science. Friendship between 
men and women has almost 
become à crime. If girls got 
together and organised a cultural 
show or $taged a play in school 
there would be an uproar. Toughs 
of Jamaat hover about the gates 
to frighten girls. After all these 
men didn't have the guts before 
to ро so far. It is obvious the : 
Martial Law regime is behind . 
them, it uses them to enforce 
such disgusting codes of conduct 
о shrug off its own responsibi- ` 
ity. 

Women are being succes- , 
sively ousted from the field of 
sports. She was also pained that ,' 
other professedly secular coun- 


.tries like India let such all-men 


teams as Pakistan's participate 
in international meets and thus 


fail to support the indictment of . — 


a regime that so brutally dis- 
criminates against women. She 
also pointed out that women 
from Kuwait had won medals in 
equestrian events, in Asiad and ' 
Kuwait too is an Islamic regime, 
meaning thereby that practice, 
of Islam was not incompatible 
with a degree of freedom for 
women. 

Recently a woman has been 
whipped for having left her hus- | 
band’s home, before enquiring as 
to why she had to doso. Ina 
country where such uncivil codes 
exist, the woman must have been 
really desperate to set themselves 


free of their matrimonial ties to 


have risked being „whipped. 
Another woman was lynched for 
having become. pregnant by a 
man. before getting matried to 
him. No regime however purita- 
nical can be permitted to intrude 
into private lives of individuals 
{о this extent. The police of this 

| (Contd. on page 28) 
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` LATIN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 


The Managua Milestone 


MANLIO TIRADO 


The author is a Mexican journalist whó lives 
in Nicaragua and works as the correspondent for 
Excelsior the influential Mexican paper. He 

the author of many books’ including’ Politic 
Crisis in‘El Salvador (1980) and his forthcom-. 
ing book deals with the development of Nicara- 
gua after the Sandinista triumph. Mainstream 
carried another article on Managua meeting by 

| A.W. Singham (Mainstream, Feb 12, 1983). 





T# Extraordinary Ministerial Meeting of. the 
Movement of Nonaligned Countries which was 


held in Managua, Nicaragua (January 10-14, 1983), 
-constitutes a new and great effort, on a world scale, 


to promote peaceful solutions to the conflicts in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, especially to the 
serious crisis in Central America. ; 


Although the theme of economics was in the. 


foreground, the crux of the discussion from the 
political viewpoint, was Central America and 
especially the situation in Nicaragua: 

For at least the past five years, Central America 
has been like an erupting volcano. After.a' popular 
insurrectión, the Sandinista Revolution in Nicaragua 
triumphed on July 19, 1979: the 'Somoza dictator- 
ship, supported by the United States for more than 
forty years; was overthrown. 

In El Salvador and Guatemala, after the develop- 
ment of vigorous civil struggles in which workers, 


peasants and students participated and were brutally - 
' repressed, Left-wing guerrilla movements emerged 
‘and have been transformed! into strong popular - 


armies, especially in E] Salvador. ; 

Such revolutionary effervescence threatens and 
endangers ғ -the existence of the military, economic 
and political oligarchies of the region as well as the 
hegemony of the United States Administration. At 
first, during the Administration of Jimmy Carter; 
Washington attempted to confront the probldm with 
a reformist policy, but when Ronald Reagan took 
office, he inclined towards a military solution and 
proceeded rapidly to rearm the armed forces of 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras. 

Honduras was assigned the task..of serving as a 
centre for military operations against Nicaragua. 
For this , purpose, approximately four thousand 
former Sómoza guardsmen (the dictatorship's army 
which was defeated" and disbanded by the Sandi- 
nistas) were organised, trained and equipped. The 
former guardsmen were recruited and regrouped in 
Honduras, the country in which they had taken 
refuge and where they have established military 
camps a few kilometres, and sometimes a few metres; 
from the Nicaraguan border. 
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iom des and ойе by the Honduran arm- 
_ed forces, they attack, harass and steal. The result 
“has .been more than four.hundred Nicaraguans - 
dead, wounded'or kidnapped. The plan of the former 
guardsmen and of their sponsors consists in instal- 
ling themselves in Nicaragua in order to open the 
way to a large-scale invasion, using the Honduran 


‘army or the armies of Honduras, El Salvador and 
` Guatemala and perhaps the US ‘Marines. Up to the 
-present moment, this plan has failed three; times. 


Behind this project, which is aimed at the destabi- 
lisation and eventual overthrow of the Sandinista : 
Government,is Washington which' supplies funds 
and advisors. The behaviour of the United States ~ 
tends to regionalise the conflicts jn Central Ame- 
rica. | This is worrying several Latin American 
governments. The first to express its concern was ' 
the Mexican Government which, in August 1981, 
together with France, called on. the parties involved - 
in the civil war in El Salvador to.seek а negotiated 


' solution. Among those involved are the Democratic 


Revolutionary Front (FDR) and the Farabundo . 


Marti Liberation Front (FMLN), one of the main 


protagonists of the dispute, . and who Mexico and 
France, recognised as “representative political 
forces". The United States, the military and power 
elites of El Salvador, and several Latin American 
governments, violently and implacably fought the 
Franco-Mexican suggestion. FDR and FMLN sup- 
ported it. 

Later, in February 1982, the Mexican Goverde І 
proposed а peace plan for Central America. . The 
initiative was coldly received in the White House 
and finally scorned, though not openly rejected, and 
until the Falklands/Malvinas war, did not receive 
the support of other influential governments of the 
Western hemisphere, with the , exception of ‘Cuba, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 

After Argentina went to war with Great Britain 
to recover the Falkland/Malvinas Islands, the situa-. 
tion changed. The United States supported the 
British, thus inviting hostility towards Washington 
from the majority of Latin American Governments. 
Relations between,'the United States and almost the 
whole of Latin ‘America deteriorated, without 
becoming too serious. Distrust of or disillusion with ^ 
the United States, which had shown solidarity with ' 
an-extra-continental power, led some governments . 
to propose the need for establishing a regional 
organisation excluding the United States. It is: 
unlikely that this project will be carried out, but the 
fact that it was proposed highlights the impotence 
and inefficiency of the Organisation of American 
States and shows that Pan- -americanism is, largely, a 
fiction. 
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. From that time, Venezuela, which had essentially, would events characterised - the i increase in | барв. é 
shared, the United States position with respect to ` rialist interference in the internal affairs of the 
the Central American crisis, modified its stance and states of the region". ` 
in September 1982 launched, with Mexico, ап Тһе. attempts devised ЕЕ to destabilise 
initiative proposing” that Honduras and the United Nicaragua economically\and politically were con- ' 
States resolve their differences with . Mexico at the -demned, as were the systematic attacks carried out 

onference table. Nicaragua agreed, but the other by ‘armed counter- revolutionary units from Hondu- - 
‘two countries did not accept, and even drew up a. ras. A ‘call was made to the United States and 
counter-proposal which only served to complicate Honduras to hold a dialogue with Nicaragua, espe- 
and delay.the start of any negotiations. : cially since the i dd have shown little interest in 

On January 9, 1983 — significantly because’ it beginning one. 
was the day before the start of the Nonaligned With regard to the wan in El Salvador, the need 
‘Conference in Managua — Panama and Colombia , for a.peaceful solution through the participation 
joined with the proposals of Mexico and Venezuela of all'the representative political forces was reitera- 
and now a real possibility exists that other Latin ted. The peace initiatives for Central America 


American nations will also join them. . proposed by Mexico, Venezuela, Panama and 
In mid-December 1982, Nicaragua published a Colombia were acclaimed. 
document which served as a basis for analysing the — : The participants in the meeting viewed the penet- 


only subject of the Managua meeting of the Co- ration of Israel in Latin America, and 'especially 
, ordinating Bureau of the Nonaligned Movement: : jn Central America, with concern. Israel sells : 
the situation in Central America and the Caribbean. ` 1,300 million dollars worth ‘of arms to Latin : 
At that meeting, North American: policy’ towards America a year. Since the worsening of the situa- 
the region was condemned and a-call was made'to tion in Central America, Israel has become one, of 
the Reagan Administration to adopt a constructive the main suppliers of weapons for the armies of 
attitude that would favour peace and dialogue in the domestic oligarchies. Ariel Sharon, the Israeli 
Central America. This document was distributed Minister of Defense, visited Honduras іп December . 
among the member countries and the observers.of last year with the purpose of signing an agreement 
the Nonaligned Movement in order to collect their to send more weapons to that country. In the final, 
opinions ànd suggestions. . document approved by the Coordinating Bureau 
‘ As had. occurred on previous occasions,. the ' of Nonaligned Movement, the interference of Israel 
- United States Administration pressured some mem- in the region was considered “to add conflictive 
bers of the Nonaligned Movement to withdraw ‘elements which threaten peace- and security in this 
. their condemnation of its policy, or at least to рагі of the world,’’ as well as "strengthening the 
soften the draft resolution. military and economic potential of Israel to follow its 
Within this framework the . meeting ‘of the Noh- , policy of establishing settlements and of, ‘occupying 
„aligned began in Managua. Seventy-five members.of Palestinian and other Arab territories" 
the Movement, thirteen observers and eight guests From a political point of view, another matter 
participated During the course of the plenary which was the centre of attention was that of the 
sessions and in the Editorial Commission, all the Falkland/Malvinas Islands which have been, occupied 
different opinions, as could be expected from this: by Great Britain since 1833 and which are still in 
vast „and - diversified movement, were expressed its power. Not. only did’ the meeting’ support 
until a consensus was reached. The initial version. Argertina’s, right to re-establish its sovereignty 
of the final communique was strengthened and ex- over that archipelago, but it also expressed its con- 
tended and in some paragraphs, direct allusions to cern for the massive military and naval' presence 
the United States and Honduras were removed. In . of the United Kingdom in the region of the islands 
any case, the -spirit of the draft. statement was and for the introduction of nuclear arms by that 
maintained and in many respects, improved. ; country into the South Atlantic. Of course, the'- 
‘The participants in the. meeting focused on the proposal that the conflict should be settled through 
problems of Central America using a criterion negotiations, which London rejects, was reaffirmed.’ 
diametrically opposed to the one which predomi- The text of the flnal .communique declares 
nates in Washington. The political, economiciand solidarity with Cuba and Grenada, which are faced 
social crisis in the region has fundamental internal. with hostility, blockade and threats from the United 
causes: “the traditional’ structüres of repressive States; support for, the independence of Puerto 
power and ... the national economic structures, · -Rico and concern because another dangerous focus ` 
which produce poverty, inequality and suffering". of regional tension is situated in Gautemala. 
Such a crisis *is aggravated by the intervention and \ As was natural, the participants in the meeting 
interference to which their countries have been sub- were concerned about the economic crisis in ‘Latin , 
jected since the: last century".: From there, they America and the Caribbean‘, This was discussed as 
went on to say that the processes of change’ which part of the detericration in the international eco- 
occur in Central America “cannot be attributed to nomic situation and the lack of progress іп thé 
ап east-west ideological confrontation nor can it be establishment of the new international economic 
explained using this argument", as the formulators order. The region has been seriously affected: last 
of United States policy pretend. It was also observed year its growth rate was negative, inflation reached 
that “although the situation of crisis in the region an average rate of 80 per cent and the foreign debt 
cannot be analysed in isolation from unfavourable- rose to more than 300 thousand million dollars, 
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almost half the foreign debt of all the developing 
countries. In view of this, the idea was again sug- 
gested of carrying out global negotiations to dis- 
cuss economic problems and note was taken of the 


' initiatives directed towards examining the possibi- 


lity of “renegotiating the foreign debts of the Latin 
American countries together, within the framework 
of the efforts which - all developing countries have 
made to ensure a wide and equal multilateral frame- 
work with thé aim of solving the credit problems of 
the developing countries". 

For Latin |America and the ;Caribbean, the’ meet- 
ing of the Movement of Nonaligned Nations in 
Managua represented an important support for a 
wide.group ofsocial and state forces, of different 
ideological and political colour, dedicated to the 
avoidance of a regional war, to reducing tensions on 
a hemispheric scale and to closing the door to the 
insensitive policy which places its hopes in warlike 
solutions. "The tendencies towards dialogue, nego- 
tiations, to non-aggression and the self-determin- 
ation of peoples were strengthened. Obviously, оп, 
its own the meeting. of the Nonaligned will not 
have a decisive influence on the course of events in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. It is one factor, 
one decisive element, but it is not the only ойе. It 
forms part of a variety: of actions, initiatives 
and efforts directed towards the. peaceful settlement 
of the conflicts in this area of the world. From this 
point of view it is a valuable support. 

Another fact that it is necessary to point out is 
the participation of Latin America and the Carib- 
bean in the heart of the Nonaligned Movement. 


' 


„А adi 


During the first meeting of the Nonaligned in 
Belgrade in 1961, eight countries of the region took 
part, seven observers and one full member: Cuba. 
At the present time, 14 members and 9 observers 
participate, that.is to say a total of 23 nations—the 
great majority of the continent. 


Their presence in ^the Nonaligned Morenon me 
increased quantitatively and qualitatively. They play 
a role which is more and more dynamic and- impor- 
tant. Not just because Cuba presides- over the 
Movement пог because Nicaragua has played an 
important role, as has Mexico, but also because the 
majority of the countries of the region have shown 
more and more interest in: participating actively and 
in strengthening the Movement, conscious that it is 
a useful organisation, whose weight i in world affairs 


.isincreàsing. For that reason, the. Movement of 


Nonaligned Countries has stopped being a predo- 
minantly Afro-Asian movement and has becOme.a 


‚ tri continental one, which anyigorates: 1 it internally 


and in the international arena. 


" For blockdded, attacked and threatened Nicar- 
agua, this meeting of the Coordinating Bureau of" 
the Movement of Nonaligned Countries, means a 
kind of protection which will help to distance the 
danger of a large-scale invasion, although it .cannot 
be supposed that such a threat has been exercised 


. definitively, or that it will not be maintained. Also, 
.the text of the communique an act of legitimisa- 


tion, on a global scale, of the Sandinista Revolution. 
In brief, it is a great victory for Nicaragua inter- 
nationally. (February 17) 0 
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‘Women’s World 
( from page 25) 
same ‘Islamic’ regime, according 


to the Journalist, has not only 
tortured women prisoners іп 


.Lahore Fort but also committed . 
the unIslamic act of raping them. 


- The-inhuman attitude of the 


‚ fanatics has reached such diaboli- · 
`. cal degeneration that a week-old 


infant, deserted ‘near a masjid 
wall, in karachi was lynched to 
death by a crowd for having been 
a ‘bastard’ and a mullah also 


declared that the lynching was ` 
‘the right thing to do. 


Nobody 
from the nearby police station 


came to save the infant and the - 


post-mortem report said that the 
child had died a natural death. 
Two women journalists who 
investigated into the incident are 
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continuously harassed’ by police 
officials who wanted to find out 
as to who were their sources. 
But the police dared not be har- ` 
sher with them for the issue had. 
already been widely: publicised. 
“What will happen to a country 
where religiori and law exist only 


+ for the purpose of punishing — 
and not for compassion, kindness, 


and love?” asks this journalist. 


Thatall these moves by the 
Zia regime and its religious 
patrons, to appropriate women's 
rights have only served to rouse 


their wrath. This was a point , 
"which the journalist repeatedly . 


stressed. Women in: Pakistan’ 
today are determined to thrash it . 
out with the regime: "There is 
need to disseminate .information 
om this count. 
countries should know about 
things that are being done to 


women in Pakistan. Hiding the, 
crimes of a tyrant only serves to . 


embolden him and multiply 
crimes." ` 
Récently it-has been noticed 


People . in other ' 


that political parties and groups 
have started adopting a pacifist 
attitude with the hope of wrestin 


_ some concessions from the'regime. 


Women have come to spearhead 
the revolt, which might eventually 
turn into a political challenge 
that the regime may not be able 
to withstand. L] 
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;Bornbay Textile Strike and the Press | TE 


Wie working journalists all over 
the country have been agitating 
against the Bihar Press Bill, the city of 
Bombay, has been witnessing a historic 
industrial struggle, the textile workers’ 
strike. , 

These two events, seemingly dispa- 
tate, have a deep-lying similarity: both 
are attempts by the working people to 
fight for their basic rights. 

The Bombay Union of Journalists 
thought that this factor had been over- 
looked by the journalists. Its Executive 
Committee felt that the result could. 
be seen in the coverage that had been 
given by the Press to the textile strike. 

Ifthe Bihar Press Bill opened the 
eyes of the journalists to the need to 
хещ their existing freedom of 

“xpression, the strike coverage reveal- 
ed the extent to which this freedom 
was allowed to be denuded and: the 
right to information had been denied 
to the readers. 

The unlimited freedom of expression 
which the journalists believed that they 
had enjoyed since independence was 
in many ways more an illusion than a 
reality. So complacent were they in 
their belief, that the Emergency:caught 
them totally unawares. It is regret- 
table that even a leading journalists’ 
body like the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists could not do 
much beyond meeting the Prime, 
Minister and verbally demanding the 
removal of censorship. The Emergency . 
thus proved a valuablé experience to · 
working journalists. It taught them.to 
be vigilant against any attacks on their 
rights. So, confronted with the Bihar 
Press Bill, they were ready to take up 
cudgels against it. For the first time, 
the proprietors, editors and working 
journalists united in their-demand for 
the withdrawal of the bill.  * 

When the Union appointed an eight- 

"member committee to inquire into’ the 
coverage of the textile strike and the 
professional ethics involved in it, it 
found that this unity was not уана ` 
when it came to particular issues con- 
cerning Freedom of the Press and .the 
Citizen’s Right to Information, 

We agree that the two primary 

ponents we face in our efforts to dis- 
eminate information are the Govern- 
ment and the newspaper owners. How- 
ever, there is.a category ‘of journalists 
too, which places curbs on the right to 
information. This bias became appa- 
rent when the coverage of the mill- 
men’s strike was analysed. 

This strike, the longest in recent 
history, completed one year on January. 
18. An objective appraisal of the news 
reports of the strike published in the 
Bombay city: newspapers, reveals that 
a good portion of the news has been 
pro-mill-owners right from the begin- 
ning of the strike. The editorial poli- 
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‘cies of most of the newspapers have 


reflected the viewpoint that the basic 
problems that underlie labour disputes 


' in this industry are that the industry 


has a retarded growth and that the 
mills are-unable to modernise. Along 
with this they have projected the 
image of Dr Datta Samant as someone 
who instils fear in the reader by inci- ' 


. ting the workers to violence. 


To quote an editorial from The 
Economic Times: \ ` 

“Itis no exaggeration to say that 

the present problems of the -textile 

industry are largely the result of the * 

failure of government policy since 

independence.... Does it make sense, 
for example to accept the inability 
ofthe industry to pay better wages 
while at the same time subjecting it 
' to an unconscionable regime of in- 
direct taxes that raises its.cost, con- 
tracts its markets, and drains away ѓ 
resources from it? Labour and con- 
sumers must join industry in 
demanding the abandoning of 
many of these taxes ... (this) calls 
for- cooperation on the part of 
labour, management and govern- 

ment.” (September 22, 1982). 

Sone of the editorials from. The 
Times of India and Indian Express even 
went to the extent of calling upon the 
mill-owners not to settle the issue in 
order :to browbeat  "'irresponsible" 
trade unionists like Dr. Datta Samant. 

But what is inexcusable is that éven 
news reports in the. dailies meant to 
faithfully record facts without colour- 
ing them have also tended more or less 
to fall into the editorial mould. This is 
something that makes a mockery of 
the canons of objectivity that journa- 
lists hold so dear. 

The reporters have admittedly waited 
for statements to come to them rather . 
than dig for facts. The net result has 


.been that most often reports have 


reflected the Mill Owners Association's 
(MOA) and Government's points of 
view rather than that of the workers. 
Take, for. instance, the plethora of 
reports in the first few months of the 
strike, which informed the readers that 
the strike was fizzling out and the 
workers were rushing back to work. 
The only reports that gave a somewhat 


_true picture were exceptional in their 


rarity. One such report appeared in 
the Indian Express of September 30, 
1982, whích exposed the falsity of 
MOA's claims regarding mill atten- 
dance after an on-the-spot survey. This 


‘report was a source of considerable 


discomfiture to the management. 
"The majority of reports have played 
up‘ the mill-owners' plea of" financial 


' non-viability and the cry for govern- 


ment funds to aid modernisation. And 
yet not one reporter sought to study 


the balance-sheets of any of these 


mills to test whether these claims were 
really true. = ‘ 
Even when the newspapers did pre- 
sent the workers’ point of view, it has 
been from the perspective of pity 
rather than that of” dispassionate 
appraisal. This has. been even more 
demoralising for the strikers than re- 
ports portraying them as the villains of 
the piece, taking to violence and resort- 
ing to hooliganism. Take for example, 
the report of the mill-worker commit- 
ting suicide because he was pessimistic 
about the outcome of the strike appear- 
ing in the Indian Express. The report 
was prominently displayed on page 
one. How ever,,a follow-up story 
which exposed the lie of this report, 
revealing that the worker had not been 
on strike at all, was buried in one of 
the inside pages. ` "E 
'This brings-us to.the role of the 
editorial desk. The desk has also 
perpetuated the same bias, Often, this 
has been more unconscious than cón- - 
scious. It is not that the management 


` sends down written instructions about 


how a news item should be displayed, 
and what kind.of a heading should be 
given, The discretionary powers that 
the editorial desk enjoys. are eroded 
by default. ` The ultimate result is that 
the desk succeeds in anticipating the 
management’s preferences perfectly, to 
the detriment - of , professional 
standards. | 

Take for example, the item that 
appeared recently in the Evening News 
of India (December 28, 1982). It-was a 
lead story unambiguously titled **Mill-- 
men Resort to Violence." The report,. - 
however, clearly stated that two mill- 
workers who were back ‘to work had 
beer attacked but no arrests had beea 
made. The desk, in effect, had passed 
‘judgement'even before the police could 
investigate. i 

Yet another example is a report in 
the Indian Express (June.8, 1982), titled 
“Success ‘Attributed to Fear -Psycho- 
sis.” The heading as well as the 
structure of the report conditions the 
reader’s mind against the striking 
workers, About two-thirds: of the 
report presents the point of view of the 
minority section of workers repre- 
sented by the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh. The Maharashtra Girni Kamgar 
Union workers’ points of view аге 
tagged' on to the report like an after- 
thought. 

While the national newspapers pub- 
lished „from Bombay have more or less 


.taken sides against the strikers, a 


minority of smaller newspapers in the 


city have fairly consistently taken a . ' 


somewhat sympathetic view of the 
strike. However, even the coverage of 
the strike by sóme of these newspapers 
has erred on the side of emotion. 
This has diffused the credibility and 


s 29 


t 


\ 


5 objecti ivity of these reports. 


For instance, The Daily bas carried, 


various write-ups describing Dr. Datta 
Samant’s leadership in euphoric terms, 
‘much as though he were a militant 
messiah “whom the workers could 
depend upon to deliver the goods. 
These reports have no doubt criticised 
the role of the left parties in the strike, 


‘ "but the same objectivity has not been 


extended to their description of Dr. 
Datta Samant. Such one-sided deni- 
gration s neither dialectical nor good 
jqurnalism. ' 

Somi of these reports have even bor 
dered on hysteria, For example, the 


extolling of the, Shivaji cult as a cul- : 


tural weapon in the hands of the 
textile workers, while describing last 
year’s May Day celebrations appearing 
in the newspaper (May 10, 1982) rein- 
forces the lack of objectivity . that 
plagues Indian journalism. To see the 


А medieval king as a source of inspira- 
‘tion for revolutionary consciousriéss of ~ 


the workers and to elicit the approval 
of Rosa Luxemburg and EP Thompson 
for thése virws, is unbistorical, to say 
least. 

The recent article in The Sunday 
Observer (January 2, 1983) reveals the 
same idealistic approach. It'is one 
thing to say the strike is going strong 
when the workers’ morale is high and 
the mills are empty, which was the, 


situation, say five months ago. But to-' 


day. the picture has changed drastically. 
No one can deny that many workers 
are back on the job and quite a few 
mills;have started working. So, to still 


` gay that the workers will never give up 


~-and will brave’ the - worst | odds, is 
-hardly realistic. In fact, the teport 
does not only this, but even portrays 
the workers as very politically consci- 
ous persons for whom the strike is 
comparable to the polish. workers' 
upsurge. Moreover, by passing on the 
credit for their héroic struggle to the 
*shraddha? they have for their leader, 
Dr. Datta Samant, thé report makes a 
mockery of their militancy. 

If only the fervour and sympathy for 
workers that these reports abound in 
had been exercised. and directed to- 
wards digging for facts, the whole pur- 
pose might have been more usefully 
served. 
^ All this begs the question:, Why is it 
that journalists have so willingly and 
‘without, protest perpetuated the anti- 


^ 


people basis of their employers? ` Why b 


is it that they have given professional 
standards of objectivity the go-by? 
Interviews with journalists who bave 
been reporting on the textile strike 


revealed that this attitude is rooted . 


in three factors: 


‚ ‘present facts objectively.’ 


'1. A blind and ‘unquestioning ex- : 


tension of the editorial policy. 


2. An apprehénsion and apathy 
that kills all initiative, and 
i. 3. The failure on the part of senior 
journalists to stimulate ' 
and objective reporting. 


One senior reporter confessed that 


although he was sympathetic to the: 


textile strike, he did notput out any 
investigative stories because ‘he felt it 
would be.inconsistent with the editorial 
' articles carried by his paper. What he 


investigative. 


‚ опе response. Yet another was, 


‘did not seem to realise is that while the 
, views 


projected in a newspaper's 
editorial page might willy-nilly' have 
to reflect the employers’ interests, the 
same does not hold true for news 
reports which are meant to merely 


^x 


Another repórter related how he was 


against the interests of the mill-owners. 
Though no action was taken against 
him, and he was not even reprimanded, 
he was never again trusted with the 
‘textile strike beat. : 
However, the most dominant 
reaction seemed to be one ‘of helpless- 
ness. “What is the point in digging 
for the truth when you know. it will not 
be palatable to the. editor? The report 
will never see the light of day," was 
“what 
{Таш victimised for revealing facts 


that go against the interests of the 


management?" | 

These are genuine apprehensions and 
stem froma deep feeling of insecurity 
that regins. among 
Therefore, to dismiss them as meaning- - 


less fears would be unrealistic and 


‘irresponsible. The only way in which 
a solution can be found would be for 
journalists to come together and take ` 
decisions collectively. Supported by 
their collective strength and the back- 
ing of their professional organisation, 
they could more effectively fight for 
their rights,, overcome’ the vested 
interests of the employers and thereby 
fulfill their obligations to the readers. 
(February 1,198836 | ` 


, questioned by the editor after the paper * 
: had carried a story by him which went 


the journalists, У 
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We call ourselves nonatigned countries. The word “‘nonaligned”’ тау 
be differently interpreted, but basically it was coined and used with the 
meaning of being nonaligned with the great power blocs of the world. 
*Nonaligned" has a negative meaning. But if we give it a positive connot- 
ation it means nations which object to lining up for war purposes, to 
| military blocs, to Шу alliances and the like. We keep away from such 
an approach and we want to throw our weight in favour of peace. In 


effect, therefore, when there is a crisis involving the possibility of war, 


П 
а ала dert Сараа 


the very fact that we аге unaligned should stir us to feel that тоге than 






l 
ever it is up to us to do whatever we can to prevent sucha calamity \ 
` 
coming down upon us. \ 
\ 
Jawaharlal Nehru i 
at the First Nonaligned Summit, Belgrade, 1961 К 
OIN 
“оо A ly 
39 : ру a 
Let us remember these wise words CM 
: MA QU ON 
as we host the BO а, 
ЕТЕН э 


Seventh Nonaligned Summit 
in 
New Delhi, March 1983 
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і : Bengal Handloom and Handicraft ` 


live p -bear a distinctive hallmark 4 
of an ancient tradition. These ` 
t lo | MES traditional artefacts’ adorn the. 
h ugh : .- -> „ Bengali homes for. thousands of 


ET A | years. The inimitable craftsmanship, 

Milenniums | variety, beauty and brightness 
of these traditional products 
аге unique. Tradition apart, 
the perfect blend of past 
excellence with the modern 
design has rendered these 
products invaluable. Bengal 
Handloom and Handicraft stand 
like an evergreen cluster in a 
changing landscape. 


Braving the onslaughts of 
political and economic crises 
together with changing tastes, 
these products have proved 
their merit by sustaining public 
mu adoration — reappearing everytime 
em > with brighter banners. 


+ MP S Mi У ЛЫР P быу > op 
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Revel in this brightness. 


/ Buy Bengal Handloom — Our Pride 
I А 
| For Handloom Products 

Visit Tantuja or Tantusree _ 


For Handicrafts and Handioom Make your home more gay with 
Products: - m Bengal Handicraft. 


Visit Manjusha and Gramin shops. GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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|. . -  Ashiningeampe X. >= 
^... . of a growing commitment . -> | 
-to indian Industry . .. 


**  fndian Oxygen’s intimate 
& association with Indian industry 
: began way back in 1935. Ever 
} since it's been a growing bond, 
:' bringing in its wake major 
‚ developments. ed 
. Today, thanks to IOL, Indian 
industry has ready access to 
highly advanced and ever 
. developing technology. In the 
production: of\gases, ultra pure 
gases & their mixtures. In thair 
diverse and growing range of 
applications.Inthemanufacture 
of welding consumables and 


` 


— 
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cutting . equipment, for the 
joining and cutting of metals. 
In the fabrication of complete, 
plants,’ machinery & cryogenic 
equipment for the production, 


storage, handling and distribu- ' 


tion of industrial gases. 

IOL is also deeply involved 
in the medical sphere by meet- 
ing the needs for vital medical 


'gases, anaesthetic equipment 


& surgical accessories. 

Today, IOL technology has 
permeated into a wide spec- 
trum of industries and ushered 










AS 
CLLL 


in a revolution'in fields such as ] 
Steel, Engineering, Eléctronics 
'& others. Further, IOL is 
spearheading specialised ser- 
vices to Mining, Agriculture, 
Communications, Medicine, 
Research, Defence, Civil Avia- 
tion and off-shore prospecting. 
Equipped with a technology 
thats constantly developing 
and a cadre of indigenously 
.devaloped talent, IOL pledges 
to make greater contributions 
. to India's industrial progress. 
In the years to come. . 


s 


Indian Oxygen Limited) 


Promoting self-reliance. 


 SAF-T-SEAL. GATE VALVES 


le. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


^ Welthead Mes ine, 


Serving in flow liis 
Large and small 
all over the world < 


W-K-M Saf-T-Seal valves comm in sizes 
from 2° through 48*...or largar, if needed , 
Most sizes are available in 150, 385, | 
400, 600 and S0D-Ib. classes. Some , ^ 
sizes are also available in 1500 and 
2500-18. classes Venturi designs are 

, also available 


À Pictured are the principal standard body 
* ` m J types in which Saf-T- Seals are 
x АЖ , manufactured The valves are available 
` "W: with farge. weld & weld-by-flange ends; 


in some types, with female threaded end 
cannections fer the smaller sizes 
Handwhgel operators аге standard far 2°” 

ough 12° sizes. Bevel gear operaters | 
sre optional at extra cost fer 6" through | 
12° sizes, and ars etandard for larger 
злез unless power actuaters are specified 
-~ The standard operating temperature range 
tor Saf-T- Seal valvas 12—20°Е {(—30°C) 
to 250°Р (120°C) on speciel order, valves 
can be supplied for temperatures ах iow 
as — 75°F (— 60°C) 
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`0 Withus | . 


| 6 even time flies ,..'. 


ше ^ We'll take you on a voyage through time, 


From ancient temples and’. In the changing world, there . 
monuments scattered allover ~ are still some parts in India 
the country, to aqua sport. ` ~ that have not changed. 
x ' . : . resorts, health spas, yoga . Where nature is still as it was , . 
! , ~ centres and cities of towering intended to be. 

` | 7 27. Skysgsapers. „з. ч” gu 
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` - We'll take you through time : P Ёз (EDU 
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HARYANA 


On the j joyous anniversary of the Republic, Haryana renews its plëdgs to move with renewed | 
vigour. to achieve economic-growth with. social justice. The past three years have witnessed the — ^ 
aunching of many-Development Schemes aimed at economic prosperity and providing a better life 





for the citizens, especially the weaker sections. The Prime Minister's 20-Point Programme has given 
‚ asharper focus to our development efforts. - 


‚Тһе following achievements of this dynamic-State have brought about commendable economic and | 
social transformation:— 

* High yielding varieties are now being grown. on more than. 60 рег cent of the cultivated area. 
Agricultural production has been raised from inere 26 lakh tonnes in 1966. e 61 lakh tonnes in 

* Area under irrigation has increased from 13. 25 lakh hectares to 19.13 lakh hectares. it will 
increase further with the completion of SYL canal in Punjab. 

+ About Te cusecs of ере: losses of water have been saved by extensive lining of canals and 
channels £4 

* 38,500 small scale and "ndi industrial units give employment to jobless persons. Exports ~ ' 
have gone up from Rs. 4.55 crore in-1966 to 150. ctore within just-16 years. 

* Almost the entire surplus land has been distributed to 40,000 eligible people, mostly Harijans. OC 

* After having provided electricity to all villages: - Haryana is the first State to electrify: all 
Harijan Colonies. 37,000 domestic connections have been given to Harijan homes in villages. ` 


* Free house-sites have beén allotted to 2,28,000 persons mostly from Scheduled Castes and 
_ Backward Classes. An Accelerated house building programme has also been undertaken. 


^ 


Drinking water schemes are fuuctioning i in over 2,100 villages. `/ . 


* - Tree plantation in the State has witnessed a manifold ' , increase in the last : 
* three years. | 


* Special programmes for health care ‘have taken селен facilities almost 
at the рор of the villagers. , - j 


H 


For the speedy translation of the dreams.of the feunding fathers of our 
constitution the people must unite and put their best foot forward. It is by the 
sweat of our toil that we can, “Get more out of every plough, out of’ every 
spindle and machine, out of every technologist and worker, out of, every rupee 
spent". On this sacred day, let us rededicate ourselves to work unitedly for a 
happier: and more prosperous life. 


) To | 7 Bhajan Lal 





Chief Minister, Haryana 
Issued by Director of Е Relations, Haryana 
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| INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION | 


MANUFACTURERS OF ESPI GRAIN, POTATO 


i]: & SUGAR CANE COMBINE HARVESTERS, 


PADDY TRANSPLANTER AND SEED | _ 
CLEANER сим GRADER MACHINE.. 


l; 


OFFICE: G&H- BLOCKS, 
.. ‘VANDHNA‘ 1ST FLOOR, 
11, TOLSTOY MARG, .. 

NEW DELHI-110001 


челен, эң 


. WORKS: 14/7. MILESTONE, MATHURA ROAD, 
\  FARIDABAD, HARYANA 


AGRO COMPLEX :SALARPUR VILLAGE, AFTER NOIDA, 
. ^. GHAZIABAD (U.P.) . 


CARRYING MODERN 
TECHNOLOGY TO INTERIOR 
Г OF INDIA FOR NATIONAL 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY iN 
FOODGRAINS. | 
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AN INDO-AMERIÍCAN- 
"ENCOUNTER IN A 7 
PUNJAB M EA E 4 


E 
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А К American ВЕ abruptly stopped their tourist van 

outside a Government Health Centre in a roadside village near Ropar: . 

and anxiously enquired about the’ availability: of Nivaran (abortion) апа 
‚ Taambi (Соррег-Т). Both the services were: already well-advertised in | 


newspapers. But the question was ofa foreinger’ S eligibility. Their 


Offer of handsome fees was politely refused. The frenzied husband-wife". ` 
were in dire need. of the seryices. "This led to. an. argument between the ^ 


American lady and an oa woman-patient present. there: 


American Woman: Perhaps you, don't know that this costly Taambi is 


. `; manufactured and supplied by my country. Any woman can easily 
. buy this service for about Rs. 1, 000 over there. | 


— Punjabi Woman: Perhaps you don’t know that every married éligible B 


woman here can'get this service not only free of any charge, but with 


- some cash incentive also. , 


. American Woman: - It is absolutely surprising to бед all this. “But. the + | 
Indian women must. be paying a lot 'for. РАНЕ ШЕ Nivaran and. ` 


laparoscopic tubectomy service. | e 


Punjabi Woman: No, I had a laparoscopic tubectomy only yesterday. | 


Rather, I was paid a good cash, compensation in addition to a top- 


quality service and a-free two-way conveyance: ‘Few сеа back, Т. had. | 


free Nivaran also. E EE EU E 


American Woman: Had you been in my country, you would TR paid p | 


about Rs. 3, 000 for a ВЕ Б and Rs. 2, 000 for a 
‘Nivaran. , 


Punjabi Woman: It is “really shocking for me to heat all this. 


VOX F 


Punjabi ladies, І Thank God -and ` us that yóu are living in.a welfare | 
te. Rush to your . nearest . Civil ee et Medical ' Officer: for 
en ashing your privilege. 


ded by Director, Health & Family Welfare, Punjab 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK ^. иа and Asian News Coverage 
Message of New Delhi N.L. Chowla ` | 
С, : 11. Director, Indian Institute of Mass Communication 75 
For Sanity in World Today Í зл Nonalignment: Tasks Ahead _ 
Р.У. Narasimha Rao . < Нагі Jaisingh | | 
‘Minister of External Affairs | 13 Editor, National Herald > 80 
‘ National Consensus on Nonalignment | Afghanistan: Spring in the Air 
Document of New Delhi Seminar -` D.R. Goyal 7 
T dis pu: _ x él Editor, Secular Democracy, and 
& New Delhi Summit — Иа ,, ` former Editor, Mainstream и" 85 
Dinesh Singh Nu i er | | | 
. Former Minister of External Affairs „ 19  Nonaligned Support for Sahrawi, 


Nonalignment in Eighties \ ' | © n | 


Yeshwantrao B. Chavan | . A Special Correspondent of an Indian Daily Є 89 
Former Minister of External Affairs 22 Cuba as Nonaligned Chairman j 

From Global Financial Hegemony Towards [^23 Observer, —— i Voc 
Decentralised Reserve System И + 1 A Third-World Journalist 91 
К.М. Raj: | TEC ' = i 

Centre for Development Studies, Trivandrum. 28 Cover Cartoon by ABU ABRAHAM 


World Economic Crisis and Developing Countries cue ИНИ ene rd UU С 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty : E : 


Former Member, Planning Commission... wae “32 , > 
Age of the ‘Third World : ' Reader 5, 
Surendra J.’ Patel — - - . 1 
Director, Technology Division, UNCTAD : : ` M i PI ease Note! 
South-South Cooperation: Some Issues ey. К QNM 2 zw 
Jayshree Sengupta FA , -THIS Special Number of. Mainstream 
Economist and Programme Coordinator, Indian Council А e£ AE 

of International Economic Relations? ' 42 | is devoted entir ely to ISSUES. CON- 
Yugoslav Viewpoint: Nonalignment ` ’ 2 nected with the. Seventh N onaligned , 
Not in Crisis © - Summit, Therefóre, many of the nor- 
Ranko Petkovic ; { К | E AE 7 
Yugoslav Соттейќаіог . . ‚ 4 А ee. the Journal, including 

PAM R e o continu? pos 
Nonaligned Principles & Nonagligned Movement ; hel ntinuing contrib ипоп, 
Jagat S. Mehta — . | | are held over for the next issue. 
Former Foreign Secretary | ^ 51 vt cd . | 
An Agenda for Nonaligned Movement ‘IN view of this bumper number being 
A.K. Damodaran n s three times bi К i 
Additional Secretary, Cabiriet Secretariat _ А 55 А | bigger than an, average 
M | | issue, "there will be no issue of the 

Solar Electricity: Photovoltaics А 
Мики Sah | 1 paper next week. ‘The next issue of 
Business Economist . А А г 63 Mainstream will be dated March 1 9, 

\ Vietnamese Viewpoint: Nonalignment’s ` . .| to be out on Thursday, March 17, 1983 
Worthy Contribution : Е : ! | | í 99; 
Vo Dong Giang ; "d — Editor 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vietnam 71 d - 
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«q reclaimed my ‘Kallar’ land - 


by using gypsum _ ! 
Now I reap a golden harvest 
year after year.. after year..." 


You too can make your 'Kallar {and ` ` For the purchase of toc 
fertile and reap rich profits: ` . aypsum fertilizers & seeds come to 

(а) Level your undulating land by any of our 350 sales outlets spread, 

hiring the land-levelling equipment, З alt over the State of Punjab. To give 

And ' а fillip to the land development 


(b) Use gypsum on your ‘Kallar’ tand. programme in the State,the Govt. of. 

For land-levelling. we Have a latge . , Punjab providés substantial 

fleet of bulldozers and other subsidies: Е 

equipment. You can hire them. (1) 25% for land levelling, 

я А (ii) 50% for terrace bunding, and 

(lii) upto 75%, for gypsum purchase 
‘AVAIL OF THESE CONCESSIONS 
FOR YOUR OWN PENERIT: 


i 
> 
Н: 


E. For more details please contact: : 
- Punjab Land Development and Reclamation Corporation Ltd. 3} 
mU Seo. 827-30, Sector 22A, CHANDIGARH. Ph: 26400, 31973. 27657. 27365 - 
Regional Man r Regional Manager : * Manager Machiner 
коби No. 26, Hie. "Nagar . * ^ Koths No. 78, Jhokh Road, Salad Тарп, АХ 
Pausis. Pr 6374 Ferozepur Cant. Ph: 3328 . Ludhiana. Ph: 21593 
‘Regional Manager Regional Manager . E Regional Manager — ^ 


. 74-Vijay Nagar, `- Opposite Bus Stand, + Patiala Gate, 
Jalaridhar Cuv. Ph: 78147 Amritsar Ph. 52519 & 34118. »  ., Sangrurs Ph: 751 


PUNJAB LAND 
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iNithe.coming weeky New Delhi-will be‘playing host’ 
iy to a,gatliering of Heads-cf Government ‘which tit 
its number and dimension-'has^ió precedent’ iit’ 
> histosy..A Summit- of» the -Nonaligned today"witli 
one hundred: members in the-frateraity* répresentilig' 
tbe overwhelming»majority-of-thé" world's 'popüa-' 
tion,.has a.significance wWhich'no ‘grouping of ^cóün-' 
tries, past-or:present ead claim, batring" the“ United 
‘ Nations,'in.«which 'too"the Nonaligried ' ‘constittite” 
tworthirds:ofiits entire»strength.^ 74 ^' io^" 
„Many problems-and challenges face the Nönaligit- 
ed. Moygment: Its: fdembéers bound "Dy' ‘4’ Shaféd' 
perspective- have, as the-Indian“Draft“of the : Politi 
. cal-,Declaration. of; the 3Béventh * Summit’ ‘rightly ' 
underlines, a “соттоп commitment to" the’ protio- 
tion of world. ‘peace,:to tho- elimination” of^colóriia* 
lism, and -neo-colonialismiand the consolidatict ’ of ‘ 
the-national independence, sovereignty and tétrito-" 
rial integrity: of States and:to the social arid’“econo*’ 
mic ‘upliftment of: their peoples”. “Thìs cétinion ` 
commitment: has: become*“‘an- irreversible : factor ‘in 
world-history® »as: is: borne-out" by ‘the ' unabdted ” 
struggle being.waged; by “thé. Have-nót “powers in^ 
other forums, in all the agencies 'of UN, particulat? 
ly UNCTAD and UNESCO;-orby millioiis' “From атр 
continents оњ such crucial issues as “peace ‘anid nit” 
clear,disarmament. cesso awo ey ee sat f nnm 
AS. a-Vibrant- movement-sensitive ‘to’ the “interests 7 
of the overwhelming majority of the"world's popula" 
tion, the Nonaligned Movement has to choose its 
priorities according to the imperatives of the timés. Tn" 
Belgrade, at the First Nonaligned Summit in 1961, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Josef Broz Tito carried the 
gathering in selecting the menace, of nuclear tests 
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bý USA ånd “USSR; as Ше top. КӨЙ issue, to de 

ippoi Nkrumah, "who; 
wanted’ atiti-<olonialism to be t the main thrust « of the. 
movement.” ‘Ti Cairo, ‘at ‘the Second Summit. in 
1964; Násser's lead’ helped'in internationalising the. 
right$'of the’ Palestinian ‘people. Тһе Third Summit; 
in'Lusáka in 1970 highlighted | the struggle of the. 
peoples of Sduithern’ ‘Africa. The Fourth ‘Summit i In. 
Alfiers i її 1973 focussed attention on the question. 


of global’ poverty” апа’ inequality and: drafted. the.. 


Action ‘Programme i in Which е beginnings of the, 
Меў International ‘Economic Order could be, dis-. 
cétned. “Colombo in 1976, saw the entry of new. 
members ї into the; Movément ‘follo’ ing the collapse. 
of some of the military blocs and the weakening of 
^ otheís;'ard Colombo also saw the gropings towards-; 
a New, "World lüformátion ‘and Communication 
Ordér with thé "founding of the Nonaligned _ News-.. 
pdol,” Havana in 1979, at. the Sixth Summit, saw the , 
elabofation of the concept of, both NIEQ. and ths. 
оёно ай .Commuricatiom. Order. 
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Waar faust bé” thé tóp priority | "issue before, the: 
Nèw Delhi Summit? [f one. goes by, the. 
media fhe, Summit must “deliver first its judgement 
од” | Afghanistan, and” Kampuchea, ‘before taking. 
up апу ’ Other’ subject. “Certainly these ; are two issues_, 
around ‘which’ а Toe “of heat has. been, “generated... 
ard it is for the Nonaligned to strive to assuage it. 
But one has honestly to ask, would the world be a. 
safer or a better placé to live in if a judgement is 
delivered on Afghanistan and Kampuchea to the 


, 


Б 


* both Pol Pot and Lon Nol. 


satisfaction of one or the other of the contending 
parties? 

` A5 things stand today; there is little likelihood 
of Afghanistan being made the centre-piece. as was 
done at the Nonaligned Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in February 1981 at the very same Vigyan Bhavan 
by Pakistan's Agha Shahi : in between has come the 
mediating - effort of the UN Secretary General's 
Special Envoy, to which Pakistan has responded. 
Afghanistan. therefore as.an item to beat Moscow 


‘with in the Cold War propaganda junket has lost 


its punch especially in a gathering of the Nonaligned 


. which'has always upheld the urgency of. peaceful 


negotiation in contrast to fire-eating hectoring. 
Those who are clamouring over Kampuchea have. 


'Switched their focus from denouncing the presence 


of Vietnamese troops to the legitimisation of Prince- 
Sihanouk who at the moment is displaying the 
superhuman but dubious versatility of representing 
India’ has never ques- 
tioned the eminence of Sihanouk ‘and has given 
careful consideration to his recent personal message 
to Indira Gandhi, but has. rightly held that 
notwithstanding the official recognition it has exten- 
ded to the government in power: in ‘Kampuchea, it 
favours the seat-being kept vacant until an amicable~ 
settlement of the imbroglio over it is reached in the 
entire region of South-east Asia. 

While these two‘ issues, however important, are 
essentially regional, . there are two other subjects . 


. before the Nonaligned Summit which have. stirred 


millions beyond their immediate environs: The 
liberation of Southern Africa and the liquidation of 


' apartheid are the unfinished tasks of Decolonisation. 


Israel's barbaric offensive ~ against the Palestine 
people's right to a homeland 15 `а matter of concern 
for the entire Movement. Another dimension in. 
both these cases is that these are two nuclear powers. 
The central issue that faces the entire mankind 
today is neither of these two regional tension-spots.. 
The central issue today. is one of survival or extinc- 
tion by nuclear holocaust. Three tons of TNT 
have been accumulated for évery man, woman and 
child — so that no living being except cockroaches 
may survive. It is the realisation of this ‘frightening 
prospect of instant extinction triggered off by what 
the. sabre-rattlers in Washington presiding over the 
destiny of the American people have been toying 


.With in the name of nuclear diplomacy that has 


set in motion vast multitudes in Europe and in 
North America to cry halt to nuclear arms pile-up. 

Twenty-two years ago, the pioneers -of Non- 
alignment at the First Summit made (ће stoppage 
of nuclear bomb test their main concern. Today 
the situation is a hundred’ times more menacing 
with the danger of a nuclear war touched off by 
press-button promptitude. And what is of parti- 
cular concern before the Nonaligned world is that 
this nuclear confrontation is designed today in 
their part of the, world, particularly in what has 
come. to.be known as the Indian Ocean theatre. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the New Delhi 
Summit to Come out with a clarion call to mankind 


to standup to the imminénce ofa nuclear holo- ` ` 
caust and urge upon the nuclear-weapons powers 
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light, 
intensity of human passion for survival into a better 


March 1 d 


to abjure the use of nuclear weapons, and in the 
first instance, to freeze their nuclear stockpiles. 

With the mandate of the majority of mankind in its 
membership and with the support of many millions 
outside, the Nonaligned Movément has the right: 
as well as the responsibility to muzzle the hounds 
of nuclear war. ` à TE ; 
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[ri is only when this insensate drive towards nucléar ^ 
war is halted that the world can think of other 
pressing problems. The most important of these is of 
course the question of raising the condition of life 
and living of the majority of humanity who inhabit 
that part of the earth’s surface !'which has turned 
nonaligned. It was no accident that the concept of 
the New International Economic Order should have 
originated from the Nonaligned Movement. 

If the nuclear arms race is halted then resources 
on a global scale could be made availabe for the 
purpose of uplifting the living conditions not only 
in what is "describéd as the Third World but for 
humanity as a whole. Today: ‘this ‘is borne out 
clearly by the fact that the record-breaking ,US 
Defence budget has already cut into the social 
service amenities for the American people, making p 
them aware that heavy spending on nuclear arms 


‘threatens them with the degradation. of their living ' 


standard. 

The. linkage: between Disarmament and Develop- / 
ment is no longer in doubt. Even the. Brandt Com- . 
mission ‘with its candid concern for saving the 
economy of the North realised that what faces the 
world today: on the economic front is the common 
concern of both the North and the South. The 
obduracy with which Reagan. had first refused to 


` countenance the very idea of North-South Dialogue 


and latér on most reluctantly. had to concede the 
principle of -global negotiations but has refused to 
agree to any concrete steps for the purpose, betrays 
the working of a short-sighted mind. With the world 
economic scene on the brink of a catastrophic cri- 
sis — recognised both by economists and the practi- 
tioners of High Finance — it is time that the-Nonali- 


".gned Movement concerned itself with the urgency of 
‘planning out South-South collective self-reliance in 


a bold manner as a stepping stone towards serious 
global negotiations for restructuring the inter- 
national economy. It is in this direction, the Non- 


_aligned Movement has to give. the necessary lead 


bringing out the basic linkage bétween the need for. — 
development in the South and the urgency of dis- 
armament on the part of the North. 

If this isthe moment of gravest threat before 
mankind, it is also the moment of greatest opportu- 
nity for the Nonaligned Movement to lead, kindly. 
amid the encircling’ gloom. With all the : 


world, may the New Delhi Summit translate into 
action the spirit of jts own symbol — the five leaves 


` of peaceful coexistence encircling the dove carrying 


the olive-branch of peace and amity: 
N.C. : 
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ORTY years ago, writing from the “confines of, 

prison, Jawaharlal Nehru asked: ‘‘Why does: 
one act? Impossible to answer, unless опе goes 
down, deep into the depths of the unconscious self 
of man.” ^ He went on to quote Yeats's, lines: 


` 


Nor law nor duty bade: me fight, : 
Nor public men, nor cheering crowds, ` [D 
~A lonely impulse of delight € ` 
. Drove to this tumult іп the clouds. = 


This was the nascent, and yet resurgent, India to. 
which we were privileged to belong. We sought no 
instant answers or immediate solutions. In the 
exhilaration of our struggle we were often lonely: 
and this, I would venture to suggest, was the. single 
quality that ‘gave the.freedom movement in India its 
courage and character: the willingness to go it alone. 
In time, this quality was to shape the world view of 
free India. 

Throughout our: quest for independence we, who 
worked with the great Jawaharlal Nehru as our 
leader, understood almost instinctively, the ргіпсі- 
ples of what came to be called Nonalignment later, 
as well as its importance and relevance to India and . 
‘to the world. When we used to meet in the All- 


' India Congress Committee, . there’ were some who 


asked why we were passing resolutions on foreign 
policy and international affairs, while we are still a . 


nation in bondage and engaged іп the struggle for 


.Wwith which India had no 


‘ 


х sak eek 
independence. Nehru,’ however, insisted that we 
were a, part of the world, whether free or not, and. 
could not isolate ourselves from world currents. 
India's problems were part of the world's problems. 


"During the Sino-Japanese war, the Spanish Civil: 


War and many other events in parts of the world 
immediate concern, 
Jawaharlal Nehru proceeded to study and-analyse 
them, since he foresaw that all those events were 
going to. shape the future of mankind and that, as 
part of mankind, we could not just shut our eyes to 


‘them even if we Were ‘preoccupied with the nation’s 


struggle. 

Thus, Nehru's vision of a new world order in 
which relations between Sovereign states would be 
forged, on- the basis of mutual respect, evolved 


' during ‘the nation’s crusade against colonial domin- 


ation. Passionately nationalist, he continued to 


; fight resolutely for Tndia's freedom, while maintain- 


ing an ‘international outlook: This, in retrospect, 
offers one of the most fascinating insights into 


‘India’s view of the world as one family—vasudhaiva 


kutumbakam—which was eventually to erystallise in 
the conceptualisation of Nonalignment, in the post- 
World-War II context. 

It is essential that we appreciate this because non- 
alignment is, in the ultimate analysis, an external 
manifestation of convictions that are nurtured. with- - 
in the inner genius of a people. When we consider 
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the ideals that Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru sought for India asa nation, it becomes at 
once evident that these principles underlay the 
essence of what was to be our foreign policy. We” 
sought political stability in a society that was not 
only pluralistic but often divided. We aspired to 
create a secular State in a multi-religious context. We 
recognised the crucial function of national planning 
with its implication of give-and-take, in a demo- 
cratic set-up even though the expert opinion of 
classical Western economists found this difficult to 
visualise. 
nological revolution in a land that was primarily 
agricultura] and whose, heart lay in its villages. bus js i 


selves against real or misperceived threats from 
outside, their internal world might be falling apart. 
Membership of military pacts also generated a false . 
"sense of security eating often to catastrophic 
neglect of the development and welfare of their own 
people as well as social justice. 

Nonalignment, on the other hand, gave the oppor- | 
tunity to seek the friendship and cooperation of all 
nations, without leaning completely on anyone of 
them. It provided consistency, continuity and credi- 
bility in foreign policy. It is not without significane 


And we succeeded in harnessing the tech-^,that nonaligned nations have had little occasion to 


carry out any agonising reappraisal of foreign policy 
<ii comparison with those who formed or joined 


Each of these is a substantial contribution nae “military blocs. 


itself, Together they constitute a remarkable 


The fundamental dimension of the Nonaligned 


ethos with an extraordinarily bold and imaging tive) теше is its sfress on development which is 


combination of elements not quite known to subsist 
together. Independent India was to the world an 
example of a relentless crusader for the dignity of 
the human being, no matter hoy oor, 

trodden or weak. And each of the OM шро 
the evolution of an independent self. susie 
nation are, in a global context, equally “itnportant 
as principles governing international relations. This 
dynamic inter-dependence and inter-relationship 
between a nation’s domestic freedom and its world 
role is one which no doctrine of alliance or align- 
ment can consist of, since the very premise of the 
need to align reveals an inner weakness of fibre 
which seeks the strength to survive from таң 
outside. 

Through the long years of the eidon. struggle, 
our people preserved their pride in our tradition 
and culture, which rekindled the assertiom of: ош. 
national personality. Independence of judgement 
and pursuit of self-reliance, together with respect 
for others, and no desire to impose one’s own 
model or example on them, became ingredients--of 
independent India’s policy framework. 

Nonaligament was an outcome of this matrix of 
perception, principle and pragmatism. Our leaders 
saw clearly that aligament with one military bloc 
or the other could only mean conformity and pre- 
determinism based on the formulations and policies 
of the dominant member or members of that bioc. 
They rightly decided, therefore, to reject the jaded 
patterns of conformism and the pitfalls of pre- 
determinism. They could see that alignment with 
military blocs was tending to lead nations to loss 
of objectivity, as well as of independénce of judge- 
ment and discretion. 

The historical experience ' and perception of 
national interests of most countries of the develop- 
ing world were similar to our own. [t is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that practically every one of them, 
on becoming independent, chose the path of non- 
algnment which provided the promise of main- 
tenance of national identity and independence of : 
judgement in international affairs. The worth of 
this realisation has been demonstrated by the stabi- 
lity which most, nonaligned countries have enjoyed, 
in contrast to those who sought shelter within mili- 
tary pacts. Little did many of the “aligned” realise 
that while they thought they were securing them- 
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‘and the record so dismal that one cannot but voice 


о blunt) 
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totally 


symbiotically linked to peace, disarmament and co- 
operation. I have touched upon some questions ‘of 
peace, which is indispensable for development. The 
situation, inthe fi field of disarmament is so desperate 


one" anguish at the utter insensitivity of the Big 
Powers to” this qustion. Only the other day the: 
President of the World Bank asked to know if it 
was unreasonable to think that there was something 
inherently wrong in denying afew hundred million 
dollars to urgent development needs when billions 
were being added to defence budgets in search for 
strategic balances. This aspect needs to be spelt 
раце, as: romwel said to King 
TP there аге Some issues which аге 
beyond ied: ied Disarmament is one such 
issue and the nonaligned movement has been rightly 
n incessantly demanding concrete measures in this 
e 

A few months ago, the Second Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly on Disarma- 
ment failed in articulating the aspitations: of рёоріех 
toa safer, saner world. Nations who ‘have " neither 
the means nor the inclination to wage war or invest 
in preparations for it: areheld hostagé^to ‘the 
caprices of Nuclear Powers who, howsoever geogra- 
phically distant, are jn terms of ,vylnerability. only 
a press-button, apart from, one another. This, has 
long been the dilemma of the ‘less assertive nations, 
who, despite being right, all along, find themselves 
ineffective in the might-oriented world 

around them. с. SLE 
But this too is changing. What the Special Séssiod 


on Disarmament: failed 'to'' achieve " within " thé 


chamber of the: United Natloris, was brouéht home 
dramatically when-hurndreds of thousands of young 
men and women thronged’ the streets of: Manhattaii 
in a march for peace.' They eclioéd the!refrdin of 
a lyricist close to their'times, that whtn there's a 
time for holding to a dream, there is a fime for 
starting a new. dp ox rto hmm t 
It is this renewal we wel today, when ‘trust 
between peoples is 'eroded'"by short'sighted add 
destructive political objectives: The Nonalignéd 
Movement has shown considérable ' inhovation, 
dynamism and flexibility in placing the problem of 
development on the centre-piece- of? thë - “world 
agenda. It is patently cleár-that without thé fullest 
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cooperation of the international community, espe- 
cially of those who hold in their hands the awesqme 
power of money and technology, any worthwhile 
progress is inconceivable. And yet the North-South 
dialogue is stymied. It is a measure of the commit- 
ment of the developing countries, a vast majority 
of whom are nonaligned, to the restoration of this 
dialogue that they have not insisted on counting of 
heads in resolving North-South questions; instead, 
they have favoured the consensus method in the 
global negotiations. This obviously gives an enot- 
mous advantage to the economically strong, what 


one of the developed world’s own economists des 
What! the?! 


cribed as “а hegemonistic consensus". 
developing and nonaligned countries demand in 





The first Summit conference at Belgrade took place 
a generation ago, in 1961. In another generation’s 
time we would have entered the twentyfirst century. 
The Seventh Summit ' in New Delhi is in that sense 
the mid-way point between the formal inception of 
the Nonaligned Movement and its encounter with 
the next century. It has had time enough, just 
enough, to arouse hopes and expectations, yet not 
enough to bring about the actual fruit of its 
endeavour. The success of a Movement cannot be 
йиш in precise terms of profit апа, er 
the captive bird, 'the golden cagéis worth nothing 
эе бага "to he SEE f оше out of it 
ап "hs e Vast/expauise of the skies, no matter 
with what result. The Nonaligned Movement is just 


return is. not a formal transfer of riches, but an coming into its stride. Twenty years is too short a 
opportunity fo earn their share through a more time to. Sit in Judgement over its achievements and 


just and less inequitous set of rules of the game. 
And yet the dialogue remains elusive. 

In this scenario, the imperative of closer coopera- 
tion within the nonaligned community is self- 
evident. This must ultimately consist in trying to 
see our problems with our own eyes and to „find 
solutions to them primarily according to ou Lowa 


‚ genius. The problems of most developing countries 


are basically simple — food, clothing, shelter, healt 
and education. In seve al casés such as India's, it iN, 
their sheer magnitudè\that\ is baffling, not their 
complexity. There arto. p 


community to bring some*drder Out of this multipli- 


city of demands aid^to, eyolye'a-second. best:or even: 


third best solutiod'When the.very beSt^solution as 
desired by a single nation-state wond be deleterious 


to the interests ‘of.all mankind. "Tbe best is the." 


enemy of the good"; said Voltaire, and nowhere is 
it truer than in this. imperfect world community of. 
ours where a large nümber of sovereigmstatés, each 
representing its own particular problems back home, 


D Movement: 
no, psychosomyticailmienisy , succe: 
no paranoia of any-kind: afflicting the: peoplé..;Coni~ _- 
ing down to details, however, <ach’nation-staté, big-> ° 
or small, has its qwn- problems, whose,solutions> z- 
may, to some extent, conflict With some оё nation; - 
or nations. Itis the ‘business-ofthe-international - + 


to сопіс. һас, it has failed. Indeed the right 
question to-ask woyld, be, has alignment succeeded? 
Have alliances a id blots so ved;any problems faced 
by mankind —AVatleast.:the basic problem of 
physical survival?.-When wealth^and power only 
manage to геййег life on earth a constant question- 
mark, it is/ótjvióus thatthe Nonaligned Movement, 
lackingogth in3yealth and\ipow r,can only depend 
oh Í “great Morala lority- imerder to bring about 
sànity ineinferdational relations. This is what the 
tis endeaybüriig todo, with a measure of 
success wich is: bp no-miéans jnconsiderable. Admit- 
Фају, it is a long end arduous journey, which must 
D NE. \ Й 
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UBETEXANCE-OF" NONALIGNMENT 
The nonaligned mi ot haveVfulülled their dreams 
but théylare not the same old lethargic peoples. These 
{nonaligned) countries may-be battlegrounds for bloc 
etivalries, ";but simultaneously they are waging other 
.ppbattles;7-their "internal struggles for development. 
Interested outside „parties do cast their shadows оп 
pondlignment. Such pressures, veiled or visible, are 
also brought to bear on the aligned. 

'At the same time some of the inflexibility of the past 
has softened. Several medium and small industrialised 
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clamour for recognition of their special interests а gpuntrigs hare. the ,concerns of the developing. Can 
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the time. ө" 


other respects. neea s атаара Цо aa T VA 
For the first half of this century, the greater part 
of the world lay іп subjugation. The OWers who 
held control over,the-blobe Wéré in iütérisé competi- 
tion, sometimes їп conflict, among themselves. For 
those held in colonial, sway, the spirit of the times 
could perhaps be Süd up most elo uently in the 
simple, precise dietum whick ‘Mahatma " Gandhi 
articulated: that one master should not be replaced 
by another. It was this resolution that gave our 
policy, in the first fledgling days of freedom, its 
vigour and character which, in time, more and more 
nations emerging into independence were to share. 
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е Bot say that in the -last few years the spirit of non- 
alignment has permeated some members of blocs? So, 
even in the midst of the aligned, nonalignment is mak- 
ing a тап „Чеп, and more countries are wanting to 
"join our, movement. | ,;- ге. 
While ,thg -onus for averting a. nuclear holocaust is 
basically that of :he;nuclear-weapon powers, every 
nation, indeed every individual, has an obligation to 
work for it. So the 20naligned movement is more than 
is implied by the term ‘Third World’. We may not be 
of the so-called First and Second Worlds, but we are 
not against them. We want them to cooperate among 
themselves and with us for causes and ends which are 
larger than the immediate objectives of any one group. 
We ourselves are not a bloc. The nonaligned move- 
ment remains relevant at present and for the future. 
India’s own commitment to nonalignment is un- 
reserved. This is one of Jawaharlal Nehru's geat 


bequests to us. 



















— Indira Gandhi, 1982, 
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breath-taking interiors, Shaheen restaurant with sumptuous fare; Weaver bar with a” 


welcome wafmth, a round-the-clock coffee shop, spacious lounge and a host of other 
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2 offers you a golf course and facilities for croquet, boating and angling 
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therefore go on — fuil of challenges and opportu- 
nities as the two sides of the same coin. 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, recently observed: ` 


"*One of the most fascinating riddles,of history is 
what makes a group of people share a sense of 


common destiny. Almost always this is the result of ~ 


being togethér in hardship and humiliation; often it 
comes from being summoned to a heroic effort by a 
great figure or group of' people who inspire them 
with a vision of truth or glory". 


with an economic, political and moral crisis. Such 
adversity should, instead of dividing us, reinforce 
our resolve to seek and secure our common destiny. 
With such a distinguished gathering from all over 
the world, who constitute the leadership of the 
Nonaligned Movement today, I am sure we will 
succeed in finding acceptable solutions to some of 


_ the burning problems confronting mankind. In any 


case, we cannot falter in our resolve to find that 
vision of truth and glory. There can be no looking 


` '* The community of nations {today is confronted back. (Based onja Radio talk on March 1, 1983). .. 
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National. Consensus on Nonalignment .— | 
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! á . 
N February 27, 1983, the Servants of the People Society 
О convened A one-day ‘Seminar in New Delhi to evolve a 


national consensus on Nonaligument on the eve of the Seventh ^ 


Summit. The participants included three former Ministers of 
External Affairs — one belonging to the Congress, another 


' belonging to’ ће Janata Party, and the third belonging to the. 


Lok Dal, apart from many others including Chief Ministers, 


i diplomats, academic personalities and journalists. 


Following is the text of: the document agreed upon by the 
participants: a 


T% participants appreciate the opportunity provided by the 
Servants of the People Society to discuss and formulate 
views on the forthcoming Nonaligned. Summit. The .people 
of India have reasons to feel proud that they have been given 
the privilege to host this Conference. _ Í 
It is also a matter of gratification that the Indian polity 
irrespective of party affiliations supports Nonalignment. As 
a matter of fact, this policy has grown out of the values of 
our freedom 'struggle under Gandhij's leadership. This 
heritage found concrete embodiment in Nehru's visions and 
strivings to build the Nonaligned Movement incorporating 
anti-imperialism, anti-racialism, freedom of all peoples and 
world peace. . i : а 


Emerging in the context of collapsing imperialism and : 


colonialism and the attemipted division of the world into 
military blocs Nonalignment has become a world-wide move- 
ment for peaceful co-existence of states and for global co- 
operation on the basis of equality. - КИБ 

The Movement has acquired even greater relevance and 


' validity today because of the failure of the power blocs to 
establish a peaceful international .order. It has further . 


resulted in intensifying the Cold-War confrontation, massive 


military build-up and evergrowing danger of nuclear anni-: 


hilation. The evolution of the Nonaligned Movement as 
a, trans-continental, universal movement is an effective 
instrument for global cooperation based on a just inter- 
national order incorporating the principles of peaceful 
coexistence of states baving differing political, economic and 
social systems.’ 

. The participants in the Seminar are distressed to note that 


annihilation by nuclear holocast looms large on the horizon. : 


Humanity today faces the greatest threat to its very survival. 
Growing confrontation between the major powers presents 
new dangers in which even unintentional over-stepping could 


^ * trigger intolerable destruction over large areas of the globe. 


\ 2 
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To remove this threat is a matter of the highest priority. 


, Millions of men and women all over the world are articulat- 


ing the urgent necessity for banning nuclear weapons, they 
are demanding a universal acceptance of No First Strike. The 
Nonaligned movement must participate actively to bring this 
about. . : 


Participants urge the Summit to renew its’ vigorous efforts 
for the de-fusing of tension and to prevail upon the nuclear 
powers to enter into serious negotiations for prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons, nuclear freeze, including a com- 
prehensive test-ban, cessation of production of,nuclear fissile 
materials, limitation of.nuclear arms and their total elimina- 
tion leading to complete disarmament. 

The Summit should, with added vigour, take steps to ` 
reduce bilateral-tensions and conflicts amongst the Nonalign- 
ed persuading them to seek peaceful political solutions 
through negotiations. -' i 

To start with, Iraq and Iran should be persuaded to entér 
into negotiations immediately to end the war. As a first step 
a cease-fire on the eve of the Summit will enhance their: 
prestige and of the Movement. E 


Afghanistan- a nonaligned nation, has suffered greatly. 
The Summit should support effectively the UN Secretary 
General's efforts at bringing about a political Solution aimed 
at withdrawal of foreign forces and stoppage of all types of 
foreign intervention. All concerned must respect the sovere- 
ignty and the nonaligned character of this country. d 

The South-East Asian situation is causing strain on the- 
‘Movement itself. The Summit should assist in the political 
resolution of the Kampuchean turmoil. The Kampuchean 
people must be ensured security and sovereignty. This-can 
be done only jf all foreign forces are withdrawn and all 


‘foreign interference ceases. . 


The Indian Ocean has seen'the biggest ever concentration 
of naval vessels, some even with nuclear weapons, and there 
is proliferation of bases and facilities including a nuclear 
weapons base in Diego Garcia. This constitutes a direct and 
immediate threat to the sovereignty and independence of 
countries in this region, We, therefore, reiterate the urgent 
necessity of establishing the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. ` 
We deplore the obstructive tactics of some Western powers 
to prevent the holding of the Conference оп the Indian 
Ocean to be held in Colombo in 1984. The Summit should 
lend .its full support to the holding of the Conference as 
proposed. , ~ 

The historical process of the liquidation of imperialism 
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and racialism hag been | Жаат їп Namibia ; ind South. Africa. 
The Nonaligned Movement must moünt ' 'owerful pressures 
to accelerate the process ор Namibian) ‘indepeiidence which 
must beattained thisyearan;s 320v і, уаш elses 
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кезунун ңе дс, AA 83505 - The Republic, of South „Africa, i recent years, has violated, 
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r is Proud -: "o .3EZ flagrant intéfferencé in the“internal affairs’ of: African statés 
Par E So oi^ JES, MEL SEXES DR Wot. tate constitutes a threat to the ‘peace -in ‘the: region: “iThe Nof- 
ie, s aj pcan GM Аё със, | aligned Movement should reaffirm its.commitment to extend 





15 moral and material support to the people of South Africa 
struggling against the racist regime to assert their dignity 
ands | equality... MAU S E LPS OR UTER SA TOIT HO OS OD 
jenial of justice to the Palestinian people is the root 
cause of instability in West Asia. Isráel has been encouraged 
to persist in its atrocious behaviour. and. violation..of..inter- 
/ national law against all cannons jof decency, eands civilised 
: | conduct. The Summit must assert to enable бе Palestinian 
of t h e people to return to their homelandland.-establish—their—own, 
; state, free from outside interference. The aggressor must not 

be permitted to get away with the fruits of aggression. 

The P" International P (NIEO) is essential 
not only for economic growth of the newly independent 
N ona І igned M ovement - nations but font the peoples ,of. all, countries, s Contem Orapy 

dax r \ écônómic crisis is imposing "added | strains on the; poor Pesag 

\ i mies. Dearer credits, falling prices of primary commodities, 

E rising cósts of manufactures from industrialised countries 

and their restrictive trade practices are all adding to the 
burdens of the developing countries. ; 
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It must:also berealisedcthatthere is: today "greater aware- 

ness all over the world of the linkages between the armas tice 
and les ity burden economie adabi Our suffering economies 
are heavi en expendable arms acquisitions, The 
also, fad а РРА ORBE th he Nosal КОН ee n i 
: THE participants s iut €, po mina Are, gonfident, that 4he 
Deihi Summit will 2 ине dde vigour and, Clear, dirention, 
to the ! inoverient. This th he, urgent: need., К £y. rtp, oun 
solidarity lies in re- -абтта н aid adherence to ur, firm 
commitnidit tothe basic "principles of , Nohaligomient, New, 
Delhi, FàbFiíany 27, 1983) 405. rin 
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Boc om New Delhi Summit i: 


> “DINESH SINGH - 


> M. 
Bors out-of national liberation struggles against 
foreign domination into a world threatened by 
division into two antagonistic blocs, nonalignment . 
has a negative connotation for the positive concept 
of international cooperation on the basis of national 
sovereignty and equality of all nations. 
The newly independent countries did not wish to 


' surrender: their hard-won freedom by joining one 


bloc or the other. They feared that bipolarisation 
of the world would close their options and leave: 
them helpless at the mercy of the two major powers. / 
Yt could render their independence meaningless. 
Although nonalignment was ridiculed by the super- 
powers initially . and considered impractical, its 
aim unattainable, the number of its adherents has. 
continued to grow and the concept has acquired 
international validity. 

The global management undertaken by the super- 
powers and creation of the two power blocs by- 
them has failed.to establish a peaceful international 
order. Jt has only resulted in continuing Cold War 
confrontation, massive military build-up and ever- 
growing danger of nuclear *hnnihilation. Non- 
alignment, on the other hand; opens out the pros- 
pects ‘of global cooperation based on a just 
international order — political economic and social- 
incorporating the principles of. peaceful coexistence · 
of states having differing political, economic and 
social systems and global interdependence. . а 

It is in this context that the Heads of States and 


Governments will be meeting in the Nonaligned : 


Summit in New Delhi shortly. The Conference 


‘acquires special importance because for the first. 


time one hundred representatives constituting 
approximately two-thirds of the membership of the 
United Nations would be conferring together in the 
capital of a country known for its firm commitment 
to nonalignment and for its voice of moderation: 
and its constructive approach to world issues. Also 


-because the prevailing conflicts concern the .Non- 


aligned most and they would have an opportunity 


- of formal and informal exchange of views at the 


| _ highest level. 


The challenges before them aré many and so are 
the pitfalls inherent in a large gathering of sovereign 
nations with varying interests, local; regional and | 

global; but commitment to the principles of the 
Е ЕА should enable them to look to the over- 
riding common interests and not get distracted by 
non-issues being highlighted by vested interests to 
weaken the movement and serve their ends. . 

It is well to remember that the Nonaligned are 
not a regional. Third-World group. They аге. 
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members of a trans-continental universal movement, 
They до пої constitute а bloc; these members аге 
anti-bloc, striving to ` liberate the world from 
divisions:into blocs.. Nonalignment is not neutra- 
lity. It does not have to take a position of equi- 
distance between the two major powers. Members 
of the movement are free to interpret global trends 


' as they appear to them and choose their responses. 


However, it is expected that they will not act in 
favour of one major power or the other inthe 
Cold War context. The unity of the Nonaligned 
is not conformity; it is the unity of purpose in the 
midst of their diversity. Since concerted action, as 
in a bloc, is not called for, the power of the Move- 
ment lies in the willing cooperation in pursuit of 
objectives détermined, not by majority vote or veto, 
but, by consensus. It is the identification of the 
common interests that welds them together and 
enables them to evolve a common strategy on many 
issues to. be pursued in various international orga- 
nisations as well as in their individual action. 

There are, obviously, many competing issues 
demanding urgent attention of the Nonaligned 
meeting in New Delhi: But they will do well to 
identify few that have the top priority. In a large 
rambling declaration listing all the evils of the 
world, the focus is lost. Just as the 1961 Belgrade 
Summit highlighted the Cold War and formulated 
the doctrine of anti-blocism, the 1964 Cairo Con- 
ference and the 1970 Lusaka Conference brought 
into focus colonialism and racialism, the Algiers 
Summit in 1973 pointed to the unjust economic 
order, the New Delhi Summit could press for the 
establishment of a New World Order free from the 


‘dangers of nuclear holocaust and economic depri- 


vation. d 

The growing confrontation between the two 
major powers, their efforts to encroach into each 
other's areas of influence and the brinkmanship 
present new.dangers in which even unintentional 
over-stepping could trigger. off intolerable destruc- : 
tion over large areas of the globe. Their aggressive 
actions in countries outside their blocs including 
the nonaligned countries, even when cloaked under 


"humanitarian' or ‘liberating’ guise, constitute а. 


serious 'threat to peace. Lately, this is on the 
increase in three continents. Support now being 
given to racist regimes in the name of democracy 


‘to crush the majority demanding equality ‘and 


justice is a clear violation of human rights — an 
insult to the conscience of man — and an invitation 
to violence and conflict. The astronomical sums of 
money and valuable resources. of the world being 
- 
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squandered on producing ever more destructive 
weapons while a large part of humanity is on the 
brink of bankruptcy and starvation is building up a 
deep crisis and further increasing disparity disil- 
lusionment and tension. Governments in these 
countries, already under pressure, might find it 
difficult to cóntrol new forces demanding change 
‘and these might spill over into other territories 
bringing large areas in turmoil. i 

There are additional economic pressures. The 
heavy debt burdens that the developing countries 
carry are being compounded by the protectionist 
„policies of the developed countries restricting 
imports. The terms and conditions of loans from 
international organisations, such as the World 
Bank, are placing intolerable burden on the econo- 


mies of the developing countries particularly in а `) 
recessionary international market and could lead to . 


a break-down of their systems. This requires 
immediate action on debt reduction, moratorium 
and re-scheduling. Merely increasing the quantum 
: of available resources for loan financing with the 
international agencies is not an answer to the 
depleting repayment capability of. the harassed 
debtors. The commodity agreements advocated by 
UNCTAD as far back as 1968 have remained 
unrealised, "further depressing the value of the 
produce of the developing countries and adding to 
their economic problems. A new just international - 
economic order has to be introduced to find the re- 


medy and put the developing countries on the path ,.. 


of real development. Mere cosmetics will пої до. ~ 

The food situation is alarming in many countries 
endangering the lives of millions of their inhabi- 
tants. There has been much talk of а. global food 
programme with no tangible results. Must a large 
part of humanity . be subjected to: irreparable 
damage to their health, biological decay and avoid- ` 
able misery before the world wakes up to its primary 
responsibility to provide the essentials for decent , 
human living rather than inventing quicker means 
for their annihilation? , 

Towards the establishment of a New "World 
Order, the first task before the New Delhi Summit 
would be to prepare a blue-print for complete, 
disarmament incorporating, to begin with, a total 
‘ban on the manufacture and use of nuclear weapons 
leading to their eventual destruction. People are 
coming out all over the world. to demonstrate 
against nuclear weapons demanding their right to 
live peacefully. This is an appropriate moment for 
the Nonaligned to spell out a programme: of arms 
control and disarmament. There is pressing need 
to eliminate fear, create confidence, guarantee jus- 
tice and fairplay, reduce confrontation and discard 
use of force in the: settlement of disputes. New 
institutions тау be necessary and some present ones 
may -require alterations and modifications. A 
serious dialogue has to -begin to switch the mind 
from war to peace. . c p 

‚ Secondly, a new international economic order 
being an integral part of the New World Order, 
global discussion on it is essential along with the 
dialogue on disarmament and the new political 
order. The North-South talks have to be initiated - 
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urgently. The excuse that the present economic! 
climate, particularly recession in the economies of 
the developed countries, is not opportune for such 
dialogue, is unacceptable. The crisis created by the 
present order should, on its own;dictate rethinking 
and the need for restructuring. However, talks on 
South-South cooperation would give the developing 
countries much needed clout to bring the North -to 
the negotiating table. The lack-of economic 
cooperation amongst the developing countries and 
the investment of their resources in the developed. 
economies is a serious drawback on the ability of 
the developing ‘to engage the developed in serious 
negotiations. The New Delhi Summit would do 
well to chalk out an active programme of economic 
collaboration among the developing countries. 
Mere enhancement of trade amongst them is поё 





KRISHNA MENON ON NONALIGNMENT 


My understanding of nonalignment is that it cannot 
be a Third Bloc, for a bloc means power and.a Third | 
Bloc to be effective must have at least two and a half 
times the power of one bloc! That will never happen 
and if it did it would be a superbloc dangerous to 
mankind. Secondly, Third Bloc also means superior 
economic power. This is a policy of independence and 
peace; that is, materially speaking, a weak man’s 
policy. Ina sense, now that I think about it, itis like 
Gandhi's non-co-operation. In his weakness he invent- 
ed an instrument which was stronger than anything 
else...(Nonalignment) established India, not as a major 
power but as an important quantity in world affairs. 
Secondly, it prevented. us: from, becoming a satellite 

\state. Even today the Americans are trying to rope us 
into their orbit.... ` d 


Thirdly, I should say it has on several occasions put 
a brake on war....It also showed a way for the newly 
indepéndent countries. Otherwise, they would all have 
been pushed around this way and that way, and the 
balance of power would have played a very'much more 
important part in new Africa... 

Fourthly, I think nonalignment enabled us to 
Strengthen ourselves, too. It gave us a considerable 
degree of self-confidence, inner strength, things of that 
kind. It has been built up into a philosophy. I 
believe it also enabled us'to establish relations with 
China, whatever may have happened afterwards. It 
prevented, in my opinion, deterioration in regard to 
our relations with the Soviet Union. It certainly did- 
not give us ‘leadership’ over nonaligned people. This 

| is where our own people misunderstand nonalignment. 
Nonalignment is not a bloc and is not a quip. 

I say that a nonaligned nation must be nonaligned 
with the nonaligned, if you can put it that way! 
Otherwise, where is independence? It may be that a 
common view about Suez or a common view about 
the Congo [1960 ff.) or about other things may all lead 
us into one lobbyxbut we don't by definition go there; 
affinity may take us there. That is the essence of noh- . 
alignment. And that is why, when some people here 
say, ‘why haven't all the nonaligned people stood up 
and shouted against China’, I tell them, ‘they have 
their own policy, they have their own indepen- 
dence’... NM 

Nonalignment is not inflexible. In a sense, it is true, 
there are always variations. But they are not devia- 
tions; they are ghosts! (that is, distorted by propa- 
ganda). . "er 


' — Krishna Menon's interview to Michael 


Brecher in India and World Politics 
(Oxford, 1968) 
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"peoples from starvation. 


sufficient. A design for investment of their sur- 
pluses in the developmental processes of one 
another would lead to rapid development and active 
interest and stake in each other's economic growth. 
The developed countries would then find it difficult 
to keep away from participating in sharing the 


growing markets that would be created in the 


developing world. 


Mention has already been made earlier of the . 


impending need to find solutions to the growing 
insolvency among the developing countries and the 
urgent need for the Global Food Programme, by 
which a country or countries in immediate need of 
food because of natural calamity, or otherwise 
would be able to receive assistance to save their 
The.Summit should land 
its full support for appropriate action to meet these 
situations without any further delay .together with 
the implementation of'the UNCTAD recommenda- 
tions on Commodity Agreements. 

A just World Order cannot be ushered in without 
social justice’ When a large part of humanity 
suffers indignity and deprivation on account of its 


racial origin' and colour of skin and when racist 


governments threaten and subjugate the majority 
around them, there will inevitably, be conflict, 
violence and distruction. The Nonaligned, having 
been engaged. in tbe anti-colonial struggle, cannot 
permit this situation to continue and must give their 
unstinted support to the elimination of racialism. 
Inevitably, some issues, no doubt, of considerable 


importance, also involving. principles dear їо the. 
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Nonaligned as well as of great fegional interésts, 
would come up and would have to be discussed. It 
is hoped, however, that important as they might be, 
these issues would not detract the Summit from 
applying itself to the fundamental issues which, in 
some respects, also hold the key to the solution of 
these related problems. The Afghan issue is already 
being discussed under the aegis of the UN Secretary 
General.’ The results have to be awaited. The Non- 
aligned can express the need for early settlement, 
withdrawal of foreign forces and non-interference 
in the internal affairs of a member country. In 
Kampuchea, the realities of the situation have to be 
taken into consideration to create a congenial 
climate in which the issue can be resolved without 
its Cold War involvement so that the people of this 
strife-stricken land are enabled to find peace and 
freedom to reconstruct their country and its cheri- 
shed institutions. Iran-Iraq war is a case of members 
of the Movement being directly involved in war. 

In all these cases Nonaligned countries need to 
take initiative to find peaceful solutions by negotia- 
tions, but not as a group. The Nonaligned spirit of 
freedom of action should be preserved. . К 

The Nonaligned Movement is not a closed group 
nor can it free the world of nuclear annihilation 
while the two Superpower blocs continue to acquire 
more and more distructive nuclear . weapons, - It 
ought to persuade members of the two blocs to give 
up the confrontation and associate themselves with 


-the objects of the Movement. Then the dangers of 


total destruction by war canbe reduced. Г] 
t | 
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\ War has néver threatened mankind with graver conse- - 
quences than today. On the other hand, never before has 
mankind had at its disposal stronger forces for elimin- 
ating war as an instrument. of policy in international 
relations...the vast majority of people are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious ofthe fact that war between peoples 
constitutes not only an anachronism but also a crime 
against humanity...Relying on this and on the will of their 
peoples, the Governments of countries participating in the 
Conference resolutely reject the view that war, including. 

- the “cold war", is inevitable, as this view reflects a sense 
both of helplessness and hopelessness and is contrary to 
the progress of the world. . / . 
While decisions leading to war or peace at present rest 
with these Great Powers, the consequences affect the 
entire world, Allnations and peoples have, therefore, an 
abiding concern and interest that the approaches and 
actions of the Great Powers should be such as to enable 
mankind to move forward to peace and prosperity and 
not to the doom of extinction. 

: Belgrade Declaration; September 1961 


NoNALIGNMENT is, in essence; an alternative vision | 


of the management of relations between States: `` 


it is an alternative both to the traditional, historical . 
methods of the management of such relations as 
also an alternative to the methodology resorted to 
contemporaneously by the Great Power blocs, It, 
is this alternative vision that was given voice to` 
when, at the first Summit meeting of the Nonaligned 
countries in Belgrade in 1961, the^members of the : 
Movement affirmed | 


their unwavering. faith that the international community . 
isable to organise its life without résorting to means ' 


which actually: belong to a past epoch of human history. А 
One of these past historical means.of organising 
the life of the international community was to sanc- 
tion as ‘legitimate, and even as inevitable, a process 
of struggle between States with a view to the one , 
prevailing or dominating over the other. The colo-- 
nial period, stretching. from around' the end of the 
15th century till the birth of Indian independence in 
` 1947, was perhaps the most organised, pervasive.and 
successful manifestation of this historical struggle 
among States for the survival of thé fittest. When, . 
therefore, the emergent nations broke through the 
classical mould of inter-State relations, the new 
epoch in human history was proclaimed not only in 
terms of a rejection of the right of States to seek 
domination over others but also, as ап act of self- 
. abnegation, to not seek any such right oneself. Thus, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his first broadcast as Prime 
Minister of the interim Government set up to usher 
in Indian ‘independence, stated: “We seek no domi- 
nation over others and we claim no privileged : 
position over other peoples." 
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Meanwhile, the Second "World War, ‘leaving a 


‘ghastly trail of 50 million dead, had imprinted upon 


the minds of the people , of the dominant Powers 
themselves the tragic futility of the colonial dialec- 


tic: the internecine struggle for power among the . 


colonial Powers themselves. There was, therefore, 
a parallel movement in the old order to the one in 
the new that the nations of the world should be 
united for the peace of the world and not given 


. over, as in all previous historical eras, to confront- 


ation and struggle among themselves. This led to 


the establishment of the United Nations—and there . 


‘is а clear echo of the United Nations Charter in 


Jawaharlal Nehru's address to the Asian Relations 
Conference in March 1947: “We have no designs 
against anybody; ours. is the great, design fof pro- 


`таойпр peace and progress all over the world...peace 


can only come when nations are free'aríd also when 
human beings everywhere have freedom and security 
and liberty.” : T 

If}. therefore, Nonalignment, as am alternative 
philosophy of inter-State relations, took a decade or 
more of the post-colonial epoch to evolve, it was 
because there was at the beginning of this epoch an 
implicit’ correspondence between the vision of the 


-world embedded in the United Nations Charter and 


the vision enshrined in the hopes and ambitions of 
the emerging nations. { 

. But ‘the member countries united in the United 
Nations did not remain united for long. The 
deterioration in the international climate engendered 
the. very causes which made its further, deterioration 
more certain — and in next to no time after the 
adoption of the Charter, mankind was back to “‘re- 


‘sorting to the means" which the Belgrade Declara- 


tion was to describe as belonging. “о a past epoch 
of human history.", Е 

The assumptions of Power bloc politics аге the 
classical assumptions: that the struggle for survival 
among States; is inevitable; that preparing for sur- 
vival in the struggle is the first duty of every State; 


‘that in the struggle, it is legitimate, indeed a duty 


incumbent upon the State, to exploit every weak- 
ness ОЁ the opponent, even as it is to ensure that 
there is no chink in one’s own .armour; that one's 


own system is so ineffably superior to the other’s , 
that it must eventually prevail; but that until the - 


right moment comes to strike against the other's 
system, the peace of tne world is best preserved by 
a balance of countervailing terror between the con- 
tending Powers. ; 


^ 
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At this point in time, the prevalence of one Great 
Power over another does not appear to be an imme- 
diately available option to either Great Power. This 
has not, however, led to the.option being eschewed, 
but merely indefinitely postponed. And pending the 


^ Option becoming practical politics, the peace of the 


"E 


world is sought to be preserved through a rough 
‘parity of overkill capacity. It-is, however, argued 
that the contemporary balance of terror is distin- 
guished from earlier historical experiences ofthe 
preservation of peace through the balance of power 
by the-fact that whereas States could go to war in 
the past and win-without destroying themselves, in 
this new ,historical epoch the wages of victory 


' include self-déstruction. Hence the attempt to weigh ` 


the balance of overkill capacity through a measure 
of mutual accommodation such as- the’ moves 
'towards detente, the talks on European security, 
and the talks on strategic arms limitation. | 


Nonalignment is the antithesis’ of this, vision of 


the world. It rejects the . grafting of biological 
theory on to political science implicit in the assump- 
tion that relations between States are governed by 


* some ineluctable law of survival. Nonalignment 


postulates peaceful coexistence among States as the 
alternative to peace through overkill parity. The 
postulate rests on a moral imperative — that the 
search for dominance is wrong and the violence 
it entails a sin — reinforced by the practical reali- 


sation that the search for dominance has always 


in the past insiduously undermined the stability of 
systems of inter:State relations based on the balance 
of power. Further, that when inherently unstable 
systems get destabilised, as they. inevitably must, 


.' the extent of destruction and the, time taken for _ 
the forces of destruction to work themselves out. 


is in some sense proportionate to the extent and 


period of time over which the balance of power · 
was struck and successfully preserved: thus, half a. 


century: of unprecedented slaughter followed the 
. century of "peace" imposed on Europe by the 
Congress of Vienna. The assumptions of peaceful 
coexistence are, therefore, alternative to the classical 
assumptions of Power bloc politics. -Peaceful co- 


- existence holds that States, and the systems they 
, represent, have come into existence through histori- 


cal processes that must be respected; that changes 


' in these historical processes by resort to violence 
must be eschewed; and that the means for bringing. 


about such violent mutations must be abandoned: 
through disarmament. ! 
means. that the classical search for dominance by 


one State or system over another must be trans-, · 


muted or sublimated into a search for accommo- 
dation and cooperation among States; that this can 
happen only through absolute and unqualified res- 
pect for the sovereignity and equality of all States 


, irrespective of their size or strength or social sys- 


tem; but that eschewal of change through violence 
does not preclude, and indeed could even promote, 


.change through precept, the exchange of experience, - 


and mutual respect. At the same time, peaceful 
coexistence recognises that, from’ time to time, 


there will be derogations from this system of peace- . 


ful and ‘cooperative inter-State relations: in its 
4 y 
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Peaceful coexistence also. 
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alternative vision of the management оѓ inter-State 
relations, peaceful-coexistence holds that attempted 
derogations should’ be met by ‘dialogue and the 
pacific resolution of, disputes leading to mutually 
acceptable political solutions, rather than, as post- 
ulated in classical theory and contemporary Great 
Power rivalry, the persistencc of militant confron- 
tation among -rival systems until the one or the 
other system bends or breaks. In other words, _ 
accommodation between and among States is seen 
by the Nonaligned world as a strategic compulsion, 
in contrast to the Great Powers who seeitasa 
tactical retreat. pone | ©з К 
Therefore, until that distant day dawns when the 
Great Powers adopt the alternative vision of the 
management of the international relations, which 
is ‘at the genesis of both the Nonaligned Move- 
ment and the United Nations Charter, the prime 
concern and foremost duty of the Movement rests 


‘anchored in exploring and articulating, in specifics . 


and in particulars, alternative methods of preserving 
world peace in the. face of the ‘destabilisation 
inherent in Great Power confrontation and rivalry. 

The alternative methods to be pursued by the 
Nonaligned Movement in the Eighties might best 
be illustrated with reference to specific flashpoints 
around the world. Three of these are in Asia: 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan and Palestine., 

On 'Kampuchea, there are three alternative ap- 
proaches that have been elaborated: one that arises 
from the conjunction of the national views of one 
set of the States concerned and Power bloc politics, 
that is, the approach exemplified by the Inter- 
national Conference ori Kampuchea; the second 
which seeks a solution through the insulation of the 
problem from non-regional influences, that is, the. 
approach set ‘out in the Ho Chi Minh City com- 
munique; and the third which may be described as 
the consensual view of thé Nonaligned Movement. 
At the time of writing, this third view is ‘the one 
established at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Nonaligned. Movement in. New Delhi. in 
February 1981 (which will, of course, be further 


‚ evolved at the Summit in March 1983):: 


Reviewing the situation of South-East Asia, the Ministers 
expressed grave concern over the continuing conflicts and. 
tensions in the region, particularly as some of the States 
are members of the Movement of Nonaligned Countries. 
They reaffirmed their support for the principles of non- 
interference in the affairs of sovereign States; and the 
inadmissibility of the use of force against sovereign States. 
They warned that there was a real danger of the tensions 
in and round Kampuchea 'escalating over a wider area. 
They were convinced of the urgent need to de-escalate · 
these tensions through a compreheusive political solution 
which would provide for the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces, thus ensuring full respect for the sovereignty, 
independence and territorial integrity of all States in the 
Region, including Kampuchea. 


The Ministers reaffirmed the right of {һе people of | 
Kampuchea to determine their own destiny free from 
foreign interference, subversion and coercion and expres- 


І ; sed the hope that through a process of negotiations’ and 


.mutual understanding a climate conducive to the exercise 
of that right would be created. The Ministers also agreed 
that the humanitarian problems resulting from the con- 
flicts in the region required urgent measures which would: 
need the active cooperation of all the. parties concerned, 
They urged all States inthe region to undertake a dia- 
à я 
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logue which would lead to the resolution of differences 
among themselves and the establishment of durable peace 
and stability in the area, as well as the elimination of 


involvement and threats of intervention by outside. 


powers. In this context, the Ministers noted with approval 
the efforts being made for the early establishment of a 


zone of peace, freedom and neutrality in the region and ' 


called upon all States to give those efforts their fullest 
support. 


r 
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the ‘gratuitous meddling of outside Powers (with 
whom one or the other of the principals might 
agree on this specific issue but from whom they 
differ radically on the basic principles of ‘the 
management of international! relations and on most 
other issues of international significance); and, 
finally, a forum in which the dialogue among the 


principals takes place with the participation of . 
their partners in the Movement. (including those 
from whom one or the other of the principals may 
be divided on this specific issue but with whom they 
are united on the basic principles of peaceful co- 
existence and most other issdes' of international 
import). Thus, even on an issue like Kampuchea, 
where the Sümmit will perhaps be unable to advance 
an immediate solution, its contribution will nonethe- 
less be a positive alternative to the sterile con- 
frontation or empty hortatory declarations we have 
witnessed in other forums. 

The validity and value of this general approach 
and methodology has’ been well demonstrated on 
the issue of Afghanistan. Thé Nonaligned Movement 
wrestled with this-problem at the Foreign Minis- д 
ters’ meeting in New Delhi in February 1981 in 
much the same way as the Summit will be wrestling 
with the problem of Kampuchea in March 1983: 
opinion: was deeply divided, strong and differing . 
views had been expressed on Afghanistan in UN 
and elsewhere by different members of the Move- 
ment, and the Movement as a whole was faced with 
the choice of opting on the basis of a simple head- 
count for a repetition of declarations made else- 
where or of evolving а specifically Nonaligned 
approach to the problem through a consensus distil- 
led through dialogue. In the event, the Foreign - 
Ministers opted for a specifically Nonaligned 
approach, spelt out in the following words: 

* The Ministers expressed their appreciation for the sincere 
efforts made in search for a political settlement of the 
situation in Afghanistan. They called on all States to 
exercise restraint, to avoid further endangering the peace 
and security of the region, and to take such steps ds 
would lead to the creation of conditions conducive to - 
stable and harmonious relations among the States of the 
region based on the Nonaligned principles. of peaceful 
. coexistence, respect for sovereignty, national indepen- 
' dence, territorial integrity and non-intervention and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of States. 
' For those who then wished to do so, the formula 
presented ample scope for disparaging comparisons 
between national positions and the Nonaligned view. ` 
Two years on, it is evident that the Movement's 
distillatory process of consensus did clarify for all 
concerned those parameters and realities which now 
constitute the basis for the shuttle diplomacy being 
undertaken by the UN Secretary General's Special 
Representative, Diego Cordovez, and the proximity 
talks being held under his aegis. It is a measure of 
the contribution of the Movement to the progres- 
sive resolution of the problem that whereas the 
question of Afghanistan provided a spectacular 
. display of fireworks at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting, no one anticipates any.serious difficulty in 
the Summit reaching a consensus this time round. 
While Kampuchea and.Afghanistan illustrate 
problems where the Movement composes and 
- harmonizes differing national positions: of _ different 
ғ 


The remarkable thing about these three 
approaches is that while some Nonaligned countries 
afe party to the first and some others party to the 
second, all are party to the third. This -catholicity 
of national views, married to a flexibility of 
approach, thus giving birth to a consensus of 
opinion, is the essential characteristic which distin- 
guishes the methodology of the Movement from the 
methodology of Power bloc rivalry. К 

. Power bloc politics, even perhaps the national 
position of some Nonaligned States, projects the 
Kampuchean issue in black-and-white terms whére a 
. solution.can be found, if at ай, only through the 
total prevalence of one view over the other. The 
' Nonaligned Movement — as a movement — views 
the problem as real but complex, and emphasises 
that a solution which reflects the principles of 
peaceful coexistence: сап be found only through 
applying the methodology of peaceful coexistence, 
namely, accommodation through dialogue, parti- 
· eularly among the parties most directly concerned. 
`` Tt will be noted that the approach of the Movement 
‘as a whole is neither the approach of any one 
member State nor a simple addition of the 
approaches of all member ‘States; rather, it is the | 
end result of the interaction of a heterogeneity of 
perspectives articulated by a group of States having 
a common weltanschauung. i ' 
To confuse this with wooliness is to beg the 
' question. After all, other forums and other methods 
‘have only exacerbated matters: the Nonaligned 
approach has’ the- merit of bringing heads together 
in the spirit and through the techniques which are 
characteristic of the Movement. These characteris- · > 
tics, as applied to the Kampuchean issue, include, 
first, respect for the national opinions of States 
with whom one differs as a primordial principle of 
peacefull coexistence: it applies as much to relations 
between Nonaligned countries as to the kind of 
-relations which the Movement urges upon the Great 
Powers. Second, the very respect accorded to diffe- 
‘rent national views means that a conscious search 
is undertaken for the accommodation of differing 
national views, the collective consensual wisdom of 
all members of the Movement being regarded as a 
valuable additional dimension.to individual national 
views. And, third, this search for consensus is 
undertaken in the belief that it results in the distil- 
ling of essential insights which contribute to the 
clarification and, hence, the resolution of the 
problem. А n dd 

This is not ‘to suggest that the Summit will be 
able to immediately find definitive answers to the 
Kampuchean conundrum, but only to point out 
that the Movement is the only forum in which the 
principal parties talk together; that, moreover, it 15 
а forum in which the dialogue takes place without 
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member States of the Movement, the question of 
Palestine displays the unity and consistency of the 
Movement in a different dimension and vindicates 
the principled stand that the Movement has taken 
.. on this issue from the very beginning. The relevant 
extracts from the first Summit Declaration in 
Belgrade (1961) and the communique of the Extra- 
ordinary Meeting of the Bureau twentyone years 
later (Nicosia, 1982) throw this facet of the Move- 
ment into bold relief: — Sh 
The participants in the Conference declare their support 
for the full restoration 'of all the rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine in conformity with the Charter and 
resolutions of the United Nations. 
: . — Belgrade, 1961 


. The decision to convene an Extraordinary Meeting of 
the Coordinating Bureau on the. Question of Palestine 
demonstrates...the Movement's solidarity with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation, the suffering people of 
Palestine and the Government and people of the Lebanon 
as' well as its commitment to the national liberation 
- struggles of peoples under colonial and alien domination, 
an essential element of its efforts to bring about effective 

\ international security and order, ina world free from 

ы . aggression, foreign domination, oppression and exploita-. 
t tion. ET ' 

; ` — Nicosia, 1982 


Where the Great Powers, and the West in parti- 
cular, have gone. through a myriad contortions and 
false starts on the question of Palestine, the Move- 
ment has stood firm, firmer even than the Arab 


League. Therefore, a homeland for the Palestinians ` 


will be in the Eighties, as it has been since the 
inception of the Movement, one of the ‘major 
specific objectives of the Nonaligned Movement in 
its search for a new world order. 

Rather than attempt here a compendium of all the. 
political issues to which the Movement will address 
itself at the Summit and through the Eighties, the 
three illustrative examples given, which relate to 
some of the: most difficult, even intractable, pro- 
blems confronting the Movement, might enable us 
now to draw out some of the particular features of 
the application Бу the Movement on the ground o 
its basic principles of peaceful coexistence. : 

There is, above all, a conviction that ‘crises and 
problems are meant to be defused and resolved in 
the interest of world peace and global stability, not 
exploited to promote the‘designs of one Power or 
to undermine the designs of the other. There is 
also the recognition that the Movement imposes no 


uniformity on its members but values the hetero- . 


geneity of their social systems and ‘historical ex- 
perience. The former imparts to the Movement -a 
positive, constructive, solution-oriented attitude; 
the latter roots the search for solutions firmly in a 


recognition of all the relevant realities, and not, as. 


elsewhere, only the more convenient ones. Next, a 
solution-oriented approach, which fully takes into 
account the national views of all member States, 


implies also that advance is sought through the’ 


clearing of common ground їп а spirit of common 
endeavour, not through the conflict-resolution. 
technique of confrontation and eventual prevalence 
that characterises Great Power methods of inter- 
national relations management. | ' 

Of course, if this sense of common endeavour 
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prevails even — or, perhaps, especially — on issues 
where national opinions sharply differ, it is only 
because the fundamental'unity of the Nonaligned 


States is anchored in the distinctive principles of ` 


peaceful coexistence, and in the firm conviction that 
the solidarity and cohesion of the Movement, which 
is their collective strength, can be sustained only by 


composing differences within the.Movement even 


while preserving its heterogeneity, which is one of 
its most valued assets. This applies as much to 


‘issues of substance as to issues of procedure — 


which is why the questions of Chad and Western 
Sahara, which have so fractured the unity of the 
Organisation of African Unity, are most unlikely to 
splinter the Movement, even though all members 
oftheOAU are also members of the Movement. 
Similarly, the alarums that accompanied the open- 
ing of the Managua meeting notwithstanding, 


within so short a period as four days a specifically - 
Nonaligned position was hammered out on all the : 


major issues pertaining to Latin America. 

Apart from its stand on specific flashpoints around 
the globe, the new world order sought by the Non- 
aligned Movement in the Eighties comprises four 


major general planks: the continued struggle against . 


the last remaining vestiges of colonialism and 
racism; disarmameni; a thorough revamping of 
economic relations both between developed and 
developing countries and among developing coun- 


tries themselves in the interest of the development. 


ofall;; and the accelerated decolonisation of infor- 
mation and communications systems. : 
Colonial rule in Namibia and apartheid in South 
Africa are anathema to Nonalignment. While 
freedom: for Namibia could be around the corner 
(and might indeed have already been achievéd but 
for false. linkages with the situation in.other coun- 
tries. that is pretended as a legitimate cover for the 
perpetuation of colonial rule) one fears that the 
struggle against apartheid will be harder and longer 
but no less assured of final victory. The New Delhi 
Declaration (February 1981) on these two questions 
bears repitition: j 


(The Ministers) reffirmed total support for the Namibian 
people’s inalienable right to freedom, independence and 
territorial integrity, including Walvis Bay, and further 
reiterated their support for and solidarity with the heroic 
struggle of the Namibian people under the leadership of 
SWAPO, their sole and authentic representative. The 
Ministers strongly condemned the South African racist 
regime for its persistent refusal to withdraw from 
Namibia, and in particular its deliberate sabotage of the 
Geneva meeting convened -to implement the United 
Nations plan for the independence of Namibia and 
declared that this refusal constitutes a threat to peace. ... 
Asa result of the failure of the Geneva Conference 
caused by South Africa’s duplicity and arrogance, the 
Ministers called on the United Nations Security Council 
urgently to impose comprehensive mandatory economic 

‚ Sanctions under Chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter against Sauth Africa t 
apparent reluctance of (the Western ‘Contact Group’ on 
Namibia) to use their enormous influence and leverage 
on South Africa. | 


The Ministers reiterated their strong condemnation of. 


the evil system of apartheid which constitutes a serious 
threat to internatioral peace and security ... The Minis- 
- ters hailed the oppressed people of South Africa who, in 
Spife of massive and brutal enemy repression, continue 
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... They regretted the. 


“ 


to wage a heroic struggle for the eradication of apartheid’ 
in their country and for the exercise of their’ inalienable 
rights ... They demanded an immediate end to arbitrary 
arrests, tortüre,. hangings and cold-blooded murders of 
the opponents of apartheid by the facist South African 
regime ... The Ministers called upon all countries, parti- 
cularly the Western powers, to cease all economic, mili- 
tary and nuclear collaboration with the racist regime in 
South Africa. They reiterated their conviction that the 
imposition of comprehensive and .mandatory sanctions 
against the apartheid regime... would be an essential 
in the struggle for the elimination ‘of the abominable 
apartheid system. 


Disarmament poses a more complex challenge. 
The philosophy of the balance of terror holds that 
world peace must be enforced by a parity of overkill 
capacity; that arms, and in particular nuclear arms, 
and those too in the hands of the Great Powers 
only, constitutes the buckle which holds world peace - 
together; and that, therefore, the first claim on- the 
world’s resources must be for ensuring that defence 
is secured and offence is assured. In'startling con- 
trast to this approach, the Nonaligned Movement 
stands for complete and general disarmament as the ; 
only effective guarantor of a stable peace; it also 
insists that the resources released through disarma- 
ment be pressed to the service of development: 


. A a 
Easing of international tensions cannot be based on the 
policy‘of balance of force, spheres. of influence, rivalry 
between Power blocs, military alliances and the accumu- 
lation of armaments ... The greatest peril facing the world 
today is the threat of destruction as a result of nuclear 
war, The actions of the nuclear-weapon States... have. 
created a situation in which mankind seems to have been 
condemned to live in the shadow of nuclear annihila- 
tion ... The effective way to eliminate the threat of a 
nuclear war, pending the achievement of nuclear disarma- 
ment, was to prohibit the use, ог. threat of use, of nuclear 
weapons. -The Ministers declared that the most effective 
assurance of security against the use or threat of ‘use of 
nuclear weapons was nuclear disarmament and prohi- 
bition of the use of nuclear weapons ... They called upon 
all States, particularly the-nuclear weapon States, urgently 
to implement these decisions so'as to achieve more rapid 
progress inthe field of real and genuine ‘disarmanient .:. 
The vast human and’ material resources which (are) being 
-squandered on the unproductive and wasteful arm race 
(is) one of the major impediments in the, efforts to -esta- 
blish the New International Economic Order ... Concrete . 
progress towards the goal of general and complete dis- 
armament under effective international control would 
release substantial additional resources for social and 
economic development, particularly of the developing 
coüntries. ' ` 


} 


New Delhi Declaration, February 1981 


At the forthcoming Summit, India will certainly 
press for detailed consideration by the Movement 
of the proposals mooted by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi in her message to the Second United 
Nations -Special Session on Disarmament: ^ ` 

First, The Session should negotiate a binding convention 
on the non-use of nuclear weapons; : X 
Second, As a first step towards the eventual cutting of 
existing stockpiles, there must be a freeze on nuclear 
weapons, providing for the total stoppage of any further 
production of nuclear weapons, combined with a cut-off 
in the production of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes; . S: : 

Third, Immediate suspension of all nuclear weapons 

tests; i Се: : M 

Fourth, Towards this objective, disarmament negotiations 

must once again revert to the task of achieving a Treaty 

on General and Complete Disarmament, within an agreed >. 
time-frame as was discussed between the USA and USSR 
. in the Agreed Principles and Draft, Treaties of the early 
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sixties. Although the problems involved have become 
far more complex, the basic approach and the principles 
then formulated could still provide a basis for meaningful 
negotiations; and i 
Fifth, The United Nations and its Specialised Agencies 
should take the ‘lead in educating the public on the 

` dangers of nuclear war, on the harmful effects of the arms 
race on the world economy, as well as the positive aspects 
of disarmament and its link with development. 


The role of the Movement in the revamping of 
global economic relations is obviously not that ofa 
negotiating forum: for one thing, all developing 
countries are not within е тоуетепі while all 
developed:countries are ouíside its ambit. The 
Movement, therefore, sees its: role in this field as 
that of a body for seminal thinking’ to- consolidate 
the position of the Group of 77 as a whole as also 
to contribute ideas towards the breaking of logjams 
in international negotiations. This Think-Tank role 
was first articulated in Lusaka in 1970 on Ше very 
eve of the General Assembly session that was to 
finalise the International Strategy for the Second 
Development Decade, that brave essay in plugging 


the lacuna identified by Raoul Prebisch speaking. i 


about the First Development Decade: “А develop- 


. ment decade without a development policy." 


The Lusaka input was signicant. The Declaration 


on Nonalignment and Economic. Progress proclaim- 
ed at Lusaka, pledged the Nonaligned : countries 
“to cultivate the ‘spirit of self-reliance ... to secure 
optimal utilisation of the natural resources on their 
territories ... to promote social changes to provide 


‚ increasing) opportunity to each individual for deve- 


loping his worth ... to promote ‘social justice and 
efficiency of production.... to broaden and diversify 
economic relations with other nations so as to 
promote . true. interdependence.” It was also at 


Lusaka that. Nonaligned States first decided to . 


**foster mutual cooperation among developing coun- 
tries so as.to impart strength to their national 
endeavour to fortify their independence." The 
Declaration urged the United Nations “to employ 
international machinery ‘to bring about a rapid 
transformation of .the, world economic system", 
affirming that as “the development of developing 
countries is of benefit to the whole world ... the 
aim of international economic cooperation should 
be ... to promote a rational division of labour and 
a humane sharing of its fruits.” © °” 

Compared to the heroic vision of Lusaka at the 
start of the Second UN Development Decade, there 
is now, alas, more scepticism and much disillusion- 
ment. Yet, as Jawaharlal Nehru said, if peace in 


indivisible, so also is prosperity in this one world of . 


ours. The Summit may, therefore, succeed in push- 
ing through some radica] new ideas on the rational 
organisation: of. collective self-reliance through 
mutual cooperation among developing countries, 
and the breaking of the impasse on global nego- 
tiations, where procedural. alibis are being used to 
forestall substantive progress. | pe 

In translating the Nonaligned appeal for a new 
international: information order into the UNESCO 
consensus on a New World Information and Com- 
munications Order, the Nonaligned Movement has 
recorded one ofits signal successes. From the pro- 
clamation of the Nonaligned countries at Colombo 
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» in 1976 that ча New International Order in the 2 | 
fields of information and mass communications is as my | 
vital as a New International Economic Order"-to { 
the UNESCO General Conference resolution at the Lo BIRTH "ОР CHILDREN | 
2Íst session in apa four years later on “the |’ 
^ establishment of a new, more just and more effective 
Y world mu maion and Кареке ыыт order" there YES. — - MOMENTS ‘OF SUPREME JOY 
' 18 a logical deve opment of the concern: expressed by |. К 
the, Nonaligned Movement at the “situation of \ АМР. НАРР INESS . 

_ dependence and domination in which thé majority of a | 
countries are reduced to be passive recipientsof | 7. ` A d : 
biased, inadequated and distorted information." _ ' But Plan for their education or - 

The Nonaligned News Agencies Pool has now . 
come into existence and. despite its recent origins |: . T 
and limited resources already accounts for about a AE. 
quarter of the foreign néws published in Indiah , jnyest _Rs. 37.24 per month for 10 years 

,, newspapers. At, the level of. cooperation' between | . 

| developed and developing countries in this field, | our CASH: CERTIF ICATES of- 10 years 

, UNESCO’s International programme for the Deve- . 
lopment of Communications (ТРОС)! constitutes a maturity : 
humble; but important beginning: itis a pity that 1 
"US recalcitrances, in contributing to the IPDC is „From the ien yor рә thé: 20th Year. Fr. 
putting in jeopardy the consensus on a “тее and u wi ill det ack Rs. 10 

M. balanced flow of information” reached in UNESCO loi d E Р every moniti 
after years of agonised debate. s this not timely for their college expe 

Between the principles of the UN charter and the á ы 3 nses? 
principles of peaceful coexistence there’ is an imme- . 
diate and obvious correspondence; if, nevertheless, . OR 
there is a- striking xd ae in the methods "d con- . v^ on Ы e - 
flict-resolution adopted by the Nonaligned Move-: P ol | Ир 
ment, on the опе hand, and the United Nations | ‘Invest Rs. 100 per manen for 120 months in 
Organisation, on the other, it is because Great "our ' 

Power rivalry has imprinted its methodology of |- WP . 
international relations management on the UN, |’, ‘ j В б. 
rendering it impotent, if not irrelevant, in most | . FAMILY BENEFITS SCHEME 
international crises. It is perhaps this that has 

. evoked thé cry of agony from the new Secretary | From the 122nd month onwards you will. get 


marriage immediately SA 


General, Javier Perez dé Cuellar, in his Report to the | А bi k o: ок} 
last session of the General Assembly on the need for ` : ; ас ` po 
deep thought on the decision-making structures of f` Rs. 169. ВБ рег Imonth | Br 


the UN. It is a ery that finds a ready eco іп the 
Movement.: It is, therefore, to be expected that the |, and a tidy sum of Rs. 20, 557 also. i 
New. Delhi Summit will launch a fresh initiative in 
` this direction. af the end of the- period of те scheme 
When faint-hearts and sceptics wonder how the ' 
weakest two-thirds of the nations of.the world can | Our nearest branch will give you the ‘details of . 
` pit an` effective alternative to the management of . А 
world relations wrought by the Great Power blocs, . "OL our. 
and the practioners of hardnosed realities scoff at | 


the sanctimonious sentimentality of the moral 
- authority of Nonalignment, the voice of Jawaharlal ' CASH, CERTIFICATE SCHEME & FAMILY 


і 
Nehru echoes over two decades of the pursuit of the 
alternative: © — ; ENIM SCHEME з 
Our capacity is limited, but we have a certain capacity, a et 5^3. ы х 
certain strength, call it what you like, moral ‘strength, or g ie Е ] 


other strength. Let us-use it properly, rightly, without 
force but with courtesy and with a .friendly approach so 


that we may influence those who have the power of war State Bank of Hyderabad | 


and peace in their Hands and thusitry, if not to prevent 
war for all e Mr ns to A deve Howey so at in the b 
meantime the world may саго better the uses of coopera- 
Bon, Then ultimately the World may put an end to war (A, member of tate Bank Group having the 
| itse - largest network of branches in the world 
Belgrade, September 2; 1982 ge D ~ ) С 


| Whence the continuing relevance of Nonalignment | | 
into the pes and beyond: 0 . | | ee ТАА 
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T# proposal fora New. International Economic. 

Order- adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations towards the end of 1974 was pri- 
marily a political expression of the growing dis-’ 
satisfaction among the countries of the Third World 


‘with the processes of decision-making in inter- 


national economic affairs and the domination of the 
advanced industrial countries over these processes. 
‘The inadequacies and inequities arising there- 
from had become blatantly obvious in the failure to 
fulfil even the modest targets set earliér in regard 
to development’ assistance, in the refusal ito 
countenance and kind of link between-methods of. 
supplementing international liquidity and methods _ 
of strengthening the channels for such resource 
transfer, and in the tendency to enlarge the areas of 
protectionism along with the integration of' the 
economies of developed countries. The disarray of 
the international monetary system following the 
break-down of the Bretton Woods regime in 1972, 
and the apparent success of the OPEC countries in 
asserting their economic and political, power in 
1973, appeared ‘therefore to be factors favourable 
toa reconsideration of the entire basis of inter- 
national economic relations. . ku es 
' This expectation turned out to be premature for a: 
number of reasons. In the first place, the immediate ' 
effect of the breakdown of the Bretton Woods 
System was to widen rather than narrow the range, 
of options available to the most advanced capitalist b 
countries; this opportunity was used to eliminate 
restrictions on international movements of private : 
capital, and thereby develop supra-national money 
and capital markets unfettered by any national 
authority or international understanding. | 
Secondly, the unprecedented volume of funds that | 
accrued to the OPEC countries, together with their 
inéxperience in finding suitable investment outlets, 
helped to enlarge the resources available to these | 
supra-national markets to a degree that was totally 
\ „ А 
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“unexpected; consequently the economic and finan- 


cial power that could’ be exercised through these 
markets by the countries in dominant positions . was 
enhanced rather than diminished, and this also 
Strengthened those who were opposed to any greater 
reliance being placed on international institutions 
as development media. Ju И 
Above all, the‘ inflationary pressures which 
gathered momentum in the subsequent years created 
an environment in which interest in longer term 
issues and perspectives was foreshadowed Бу. short- 
In essence these have been the 
main reasons for the stalemate in global discussions 


Since the middle of the 1970s, despite. initiatives 


made by Third World countries (such as at Arusha) 
lor a fresh approach towards internátional monetary 
and financial arrangements. | i 
However, the experience of the last decade, and 
more particularly. the global slump that has now 
assumed grave proportions, haye revealed a number 
of contradictions and conflicts of interest which 
must render unviable any approach that does not 
take into account the need for concerted interna- 
tional efforts. Even, within the United States, the 
leading country in the {capitalist world, there has 
apparently developed a basic incompatibility’ between 
the policies it needs to follow for ‘maintaining and 
improving ‘its competitive position as an industrial 
power and the policies it finds campelled to follow 
for strengthening its financial hegemony and its 


in. perception have also developed between the 


‘United’ States and its closest allies. Taken together 


with the growing unemployment and world-wide 
economic stagnation, and the threat of an even more 
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investment activities abroad. Important differences - 


calamitous’ breakdown precipitatéd by- financial - 


crises, the case for initiating discussions on a global 
scale is now being recognised even in quarters that 
were hitherto opposed to it. vt 
For such a resumption of discussions to lead to 
tangible results in the present context it is important 


however to have a clear idea of the factors under- 


lying the global slump, of the consfraints it imposes, 
and therefore of.the -feasible policy options in the 


immediate’ future. This paper attempts to set out. 


some preliminary thoughts on these issues. 
A broad historicalinterpretation of the slump in 


x 


capitalist countries is that it marks the end ofa ` 


period of unprecedented growth in ' productivity 


у made possible by a special set of circumstances fol- 


lowing the Second World War. Essentially this was. ` 





Pas Р 
a period during which the technological and organis- 
ational advances made earlier in the United States, 
and the patterns of consumption so fostered, got 
transmitted to and widely spread in about 10 to 15 
countries. These countries, mostly in Western 
Y Europe but including also others such as Japan and 


had inost of.the. pre-requisites for achieving high 


levels of productivity; but their further progress had. 


been retarded. by the two World Wars and the poli- 
tical and economic upheavels in between. After 1945 
they were brought together.in a variety of political, 


economic and military arrangements under the. 


leadership. of the United States, and this provided 
the framework in which rapid gains could be made, 
spurred forward* by high rates of investment’ and 
‘phenomenal growth in inter-country trading oppor- 
.tunities. The high tide of this great post-War 
. was in the first half of the 1960s. . ' 
We have some'broad dimensional estimates of the 
productivity gains achieved ‘by these countries in this 
way in the course of two decades. In 1950 the aver- 
age output per worker in ten of them (including 

г Japan), valued at the relative prices prevailing in the 
United States, was only about halfas muchas in 
that country. In thefóllowing period productivity 
rose as fast as ever in the United States, but the rate 
of increase was so much fastér in these countries 
that by 1970.their mean output per worker was 70 
per cent as high. Actually in some of them, such as 
in France, West Germany and Japan; were extensive 

_ technological upgrading and modernisation меге 
undertaken along with the rebuilding of industry 

у after the War, the differences in productivity were 
* narrowed even more and the levels in the United 
States overtaken in the case of some important 
industries. On the other hand, the gap was evidently 
narrowed very much less in the case of Britain, 
which did not use the opportunity to raise its rate 

` of investment to the extent required and lived joy- 


. fully through the good times of the boom, only to, 


find itself handicapped with an increasingly ‘obsoles- 
, cent industrialstructure. ^ Du 

“But this is only the beginning of the story. We 
` need to understand What 
war boom to an end, and above all with the reasons 
for the inflation that' set’ in soon afterwards, the 
continuing stagnation and decline in economic dcti- 
vity, and the apparent inability of the leading coun- 
tries in the capitalist world to act in concert and 

reverse these trends. bs i Ў 
Many explanations líave been put forward. Some 
blame the trade unions in these countries for hiking 


: up wages unreasonably and the monetary and fiscal 


authorities for following policies that, madé it 


. possible for prices and wages to rise cumulatively.' · 


Some hold the OPEC countries responsible for 
' unleashing waves of price and cost increases throtigh 
sharp and successive hikes in the price of. oil. Some 
others have taken. the view that, below all these 
phenomena on the surface,’are the uncontrolled ac- 
tivities of oligopolistic enterprises (including multi- 
nationals) seeking higher profit margins regardless 
of what happens to prices, output or employment. 
What all these explanations have however left out 
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Australia, were already developed industtially and- 


boom ` 


rought this great -post-. 


of account are the important developments that 
adversely affécted the competitive power of Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry towards the second half 
ofthe 1960's, the policies followed ‘by the United 
States thereafter to overcome the handicaps on this 
account, the consequences these policies had on the 
world economy, and hów they have all contributed 
very materially.to the present global slump. The 
main links in this chain of developments can be 


briefly summarised ás follows: ^, ` 

(i) the industrial dynamism of the United States, 
hitherto resting heavily on steel ,and cheap ' 
sources of energy, was seriously undermined 


from the middle of the 1960s. by both obsole- 


sence of the earlier steel technology* and by the `` 
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subsequent rise in energy Costs; 
(ii) in the absence of a compensating technolo- 
gical break-through, not only did -industrial 
productivity cease to grow at the same rate as 
before, but the trend of rising wages, set, moving.’ 
‚ dn the earlier period of rapidly increasing pro- 
‘ductivity, raised unit labour costs and cut quite 
significantly into the relative share of profits in 
US industry; Ds. 
(iii) since the newer industrial structures of 
countries like Japan had incorporated ‘the. more 
efficient ‘steel technology,* and were moreover 


, better designed to save energy .and other input ~ . 


costs, American industry also suffered serious 
, Setbacks in its competitive strength relatively to 
these countries, and could not therefore main- 
tain its position without the support of extra- 
neous measures such as. devaluation of the 
dollar and various forms of preférence and 
protection; m. 
(iv) at the same time, the decline in tbe profit- 
ability of industry within the United States, 
together with the prospect,of earning higher 
returns abroad opened up by American multina- 
tionals,stimulated a considerable outflow of capi- 
tal, particularly after;the middle of the 1960s; 
and this process was been enormously helped 
-*In popular literature, Peter Drucker was perhaps the first 
to point out very clearly towards the end of the 1960’s that 
the steel-making processes embodied in the existing industry 
had become grossly.uneconomical. Nothing was more expen- 
sive, he observed, than creating high temperatures; and yet 
these processes involves such creation- of high temperatures, 
three times over, only to quench them immediately thereafter 
(which was just as expensive as heating). No less expensive 
in terms of cost and effort was moving of heavy weights, ' and 
yet in steel-making hot melted steel in highly corrosive from 
had to be moved again and again’ over long distances. То 
—regain its growth dynamics, he added, the cost of steel would 
have to be lowered by at least one-third, and'such а techno- 
logica) revolution in steel-making had only just begun. Cf. 
Peter Drucker, The Age of Discontinuity (1968). ` .. ` 
. *Since Japan began the phenomenal expansion of its steel 
industry rather late, it has been able.to adopt the new 
oxygen process (a major step, as Peter Drucker pointed out, 


= 


towards converting steel-making from а mechanical to a’ | 


chemical industry) as well as the new technique of ‘conti- 
nuous casting’ (“which eliminates wastes of temperature and 
substitutes gravity flow of raw steel to and through the 
` finishing equipment for the expensive and dangerous lifting, 
hauling, and moving Of individual batches”). Moreover 
the new gigantic steel Plants of Japan are located near deep- 
- water ports where iron огё-сап be transported to and un- 
loaded at relatively low cost. E TE 
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by the dominant position of the dollar as reserve 
currency after 1971, the rapid growth of the 
Euro-currency markets in the following years, 
and above all by the ability of the United States 
with its poiltical, military and financial power 
to attract and recycle through American banks 
a very high proportion of the dollars paid out 
to OPEC countries; 

(v) consequently, while gross corporate profits 
from domestic manufacture in the' United States 
amounted to less than $ 75 billion in 1980 (just 
about 5 per cent of its gross national product), 
the gross profits of financial companies (exclud- 
ing Federal Reserve Banks) were nearly $ 19 
billion and the corporate profits earned abroad 
amounted to over $31 billion; the last two added 
up therefore to as much as two-thirds of the 
first in 1980 (while they amounted to only one- 
fifth in 1950 and about one-quarter even as 
late as 1965), reflecting the considerable growth 
in importance of financial and external business 
interests relative to that of manufacturing 


interests within the country during the last, 


decade and a half; and lastly, 
(vi) while the decision to float the dollar early 
in 1974 faciliated the outflow of private capital 
from the United States (without in fact any 
surpluses on current account to back it up), 
and at the same time helped to improve the 
competitiveness of American manufacturing 
industry (through the considerable depreciation 
in its value compared to currencies such as the 
deutsche mark and the yen), it also contributed 
substantially to escalation of infiationary pres- 
sures the world over and to serious weakening 
of confidence in the dollar as a reserve asset 

(which got reflected in sharp rise in gold prices), 

and thus required from the late 1970's the 

adoption of severe deflationary policies which 
have had grave repercussions on investment and 
employment in United States and abroad. 

In other words, though important segments of 
the industrial structure of the United States can 
maintain their external competitive power only if 
the value of the dollar in terms of currencies like 
the deutsche mark and yen is allowed to depreciate 
considerably, this has been found to affect adversely 
the confidence in it as a. reserve, asset and thereby 
the financial power the country is able to exercise 
the world over; consequently і has by stages drifted 
towards policies that help to retain its financial 
hegemony at the cost of promoting deflationary 
pressures within the country and outside, Essentially 
this position has to be reversed if a process of 
strong revival is to be initiated and sustained in 
countries within the capitalist sphere. But this 
depends as much on political processes within the 
United States as outside, and there are therefore 
no easy solutions one can suggest. The practical 
question now is what can be attempted meanwhile, 
particularly by Third World countries in defence of 
their interests with a view also to expediting the 
political processes on a global scale. 

One source of hope perhaps is that some of the 
policies the United States has been following in 
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defence of its financial interests have themselves 
proved to be deterimental to financial stability (as 
was particularly clear during the recent crisis in 
Mexico). Since help as lenders of last resort may 
be essential for even big American banks to cope 
with such situations, the United States may be more 
willing than it has been hitherto to countenance the 
expansion of resources available to institutions like 
the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. However, even if some progress in this 
direction becomes possible, it would make a signi- 
ficant difference only if it,leads to a substantial 
addition to the resources available to the countries 
of the Third World after meeting debt service 
obligations, and if they are available for productive 
‘investment without being hemmed in by various 
restrictive conditions affecting crucial policies and 
priorities. The prospects for such resource transfer 
through multilateral agencies are as yet far from 
bright, and this is likely to remain so as long as the 


policies followed by the United States are governed 


primarily by the prospects offered by its global 
financial hegemony. 


' ^ In the circumstances the most promising line of 


advance now appears to be through the formation 
of groups ofcountries, with some complementarity 
in economic structures and mutually compatible 
objectives, for building up alternative modes and 
systems of cooperative action. They could be consti 

tuted partly on a regional or sub-regional basis but 
need not be wholly so since considerations of 
complementarity and compatibility could be stronger 
between countries belonging to different regions. 
What is important is that the countries wanting to 
form a group should perceive sufficient commonality 
of interests in promoting trade and other economic 
relationships among themselves to pool together 
agreed proportions of their respective foreign 
exchange reserves and set up a payments union for 
the settlement of mutual transactions with minimal 
use of the currencies of countries not belonging to 
this group. 

If several systems of this kind are set up around 
different groupings of countries, on however modest 
a scale initially, a beginning will have been made 
not only towards removing by stages some of the 
existing foreign exchange constraints on mutually 
desired economic relationships but in the search 
urgently needed to find acceptable substitutes for 
key currencies such as the dollar to the maximum 
extent feasible within the present framework. To the 
extent that the use of key currencies is dispensed 
with in intra-union transactions, and the exchange 
margins and other costs levied on operations involv- 
ing these currencies are saved, there are also other 
considerable direct economies to be secured through 
such arrangements. 

Efforts to develop such payments unions in the 
past, particularly when confined to developing 
countries alone, have not always come up to expec- 
tations even though they succeeded in accelerating 
trade amongst such countries to a certain degree. 
But the important difference between such efforts 
and what now appears feasible is the prospect of 
associating many industrially advanced countries 
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along with the less developed in these unions. 
In fact the scope for the formation ‘of such 
' independent payments unions is likely to be now 
very much greater than it was even a decade ago, 
‘as several advanced countries such as France, 


т Italy, ' Canada and possibly ‘even West 
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Germany and Japan, that are under strong defia- 


possible also to link the trade and payments 


arrangements among the socialist countries with .' 


payments unions of this kind to promote greater 
trade and closen economic cooperation. 
. Asa number of reserve systems iare developed as 
part of such payments unions, in response to. the 
requirements and collective interests of different 
. groups of countries, opportunities can also open up, 
for framing investment programmes based to a 
large extent on the resources within each group but 
supplemented by, resource flows from other groups 
or from the :existing ‘conventional sources. These 
% are possibilities that will need to be explored at 
each stage in the light of experience, even ‘though 
it may be wise to set the sights lower initially and 
proceed step by step. 


What is important to bear in mind is that the. 


widening of the scope for'each group to invest its 
resources in its own deyelopment programmes or in 
the programmes of other such groups; in consulta- 
tion with each ‘other, could prove to be: ап im- 
portant way of utilising the foreign exchange 
~ reserves of thése countries to their own mutual 


“Monetary Aspects of International 
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РТК instead of making them available to the 
most advanced countries through their financial 


structures for use in whatevér manner appears most 


‘advantageous to them as has been largely the case 


so far.. To the extent these possibilities are realis- 


' able, the power ‘exercised through ‘existing finan- 
cial: structures can also be significantly scaled 
tionary pressure could gain significantly from parti- ·: 
cipating in them along with countries of the Third ^ 
orld which are under similar pressure. It might be . 


down. 
Since any: radical reform of the international 


‘monetary system is necessarily constrained by the, 


unwillingness. of prospective surplus countries ‘to 
accept a-world-wide voting system in. respect of the 


considerable resources they would have to contri- 
' bute to the functioning of such a system, and ‘a 
‘regime dominated by a few key currencies as now is 


open to both instability and abuse, Professor Robert 


‘Trifin had visualised even in the 1960s a decentra- 


lised reserve system built up along these lines ‘as a 
necessary stage in the evolution towards a more 
truly international monetary system. (Robert Triffin, 
Economic 
Integration”, Acta Oeconomica, Vol. 3, 1968.) 

The objective conditions were however not favour- 
able enough then for much progress to be made an 
this direction. With the fast-spreading global slump 


- 


. and the predicament now facing both the advanced 


countries and the not-so-developed counties the ` 
circümstances, are perhaps now much more favour- 


, able. In any case it appears to offer today the only 


substantial defence for most countries against in 
international monetary system bordering on near- 
anarchy and subserving the interests of a very 


.. privileged few. (December 13, 1982) L1 . 
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I its — report for 1982, United Nations. Con- 
ference for Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
has come out with the following observation, ‘‘The' 
developing .world is facing its gravest economic 
-crisis since the Great Depresion, As in that earlier 
period, the crisis is the product of the malfunction- 


ing of the economies of the developed market eco- . 


nomy countries, and has been intensified by the 
growing disarray of .the trade 
systems", i = 
This observation coming from’ a very. authoritas 
tive source should make the policy makers in deve: 


loping countries sit;up and look for a concerted . 


solution-to the problems of developing countries. 
As the developing countries do not live in isolation 


from developed countries, this implies that they are — 


obliged to take a view of the World Economic 
Crisis in its entirety. The' forthcoming Nonaligned 


' Summit at New Delhi provides them with an oppor- 


tunity to do precisely that. 


. « What is the nature of the present World’ Crisis - 
and what are its dimensions? World economic crisis .. : ; | 
experienced during January-October, 


of the eighties is a crisis which cannot be completely. 
comprehended in ‘terms of categories generally 
applied to an analysis of the crisis of the thirties, 
yet there are very uninistakeable ‘similarities. As in. 
the case of. the thirties, there is substantial unemp- 
loyment exceding 10 per.cent of the labour force 
and even more substantial excess: capacities in most 
productive sectors. For US, the. figure has been 
estimated at or around 30 per cent. Thus, there are 
idle men and! machines in large quantities in major 
industrialised' market economies. However, unlike 
the thirties, it should be noted that prices of manu- 
factured commodities are not falling; on the con- 
trary, they are still rising, even though the rate of' 
increase has very recently slowed down. Further- . 


more, while the growth rate has slowed. down to 


| Professor Chakavarty "m is in the Delhi |. | 


| School/of Economics, Delhi University, was for- | 
| merly Member of the Planning Commission. 
' This contribution is, published also in Secular 
Democracy (Nonaliknment Number 1983).. 
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zero, which is a big dip compared with around 5 per 
cent growth enjoyed. over the fifties. and sixties, ` 
absolute volume: of production is not yet contract- 
ing in sharp contrast, with the thirties. From the | 
point of view of social unrest, so far the unemployed ~ 


` labour force has behaved with remarkable placidity, . 


a point which has attracted comments even from’ 
the London Economist. 

From the point of view of developing countries, 
it is not the decline in\the rate of growth of gross 
national output which is the most important feature 
of their current crisis, although forthe oil-exporting 
developing’ countries such declines have been highly 
significant, but the deterioration’ in their current 


.account balances which have put some of them on 


the brink.of economic bankruptcy. The Mexican - 
story has been much publicised as the most striking 
case while, the Brazilian story is.in the making. 

According to the UNCTAD report, over the period - 
October 1980-82, the terms of ‘trade of commodity 
exporting countries excluding petroleum, -declined 
by 19.5 per cent.’ This decline came after the decline ' 
1980, which 
amounted to 3.9 per cent. Thus over the period of 
‘January 1980-March 1982, terms of trade decline by 
nearly 25 per cent. This trend ‘has not notionally 
reversed since fhen. Decline in the terms of trade 
has, been accompanied by a decline in the volume of. 


` world trade in real terms as well as gain in nominal 


terms. Meanwhile, the decline in the rate of inflation 
within the US unaccompanied by significant reduc- 
tion in interest rates has implied that’ the ‘real’ rate 
of interest has, increased in comparison with mid- 
seventies amounting very substantially to the, геа] 
burden of debt-servicing. obligations. 

, The accompanying table shows the most eleven’ 
feature of the current debt situation of developing 
countries excluding the major «корош. -ones 
over the/period 1980-83.  , 

The situation of the OPEC is obviously sonet 
differént'as they have mostly maintained current. 
account, surpluses over the years 1973-80, although 
these have been marked by very sharp fluctua- 
tions. The first round of oil price increase under- 
taken in 1973 increased the combined OPEC surplus 
‘in 1973 amounting to 6-7' billion dollars to 65.1 
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Current Debt, Situation. of Developing Countries ' While this magnitude is not as s large as many of 
p - E us would like, it is important to rémember that over 
= 1980 1981 1982 1983 this same period the ratio of OPEC assistance to 
. developing countries to that given by, DAC coun- 

s (billion of US dollars) tries has been about 10:1. | 
i : The overall picture thát emerges from the above 








jurrent account deficit 765  919' 903 t 6 „data is that, destabilising role accorded to OPEC’ ` 
Total interest and profit » ` P ‘action is often grossly exaggerated and is also very 
remittance? ‚ 319. 139.6 ,43.2 se : ‘misleading. The ability of the OPEC to improve its 
Net transfer Г |: 44 467 467 45.8 ‘terms of trade dramatically has been the most: sig- 
Medium and long terwDebt ` : , nificant ‘episode in the seventies, so far as the 
outstanding, end of period 334.4 3981 4666 539.3 demonstration of producer power goes but it cannot 
, Ratio of medium & longterm - x 7 be regarded as the major^causal factor in bringing 
loans outstanding to exports 107.7 — 121.3 133.3 135. 2 about the down turn of the seventies.’ d 
Debt secured plus profit remit- И Opinions аге divided about the course of down 
tances to exports > — 229 252 263 .266 turn. There are three major‘ groups of explanation, 


» amongst which itíis difficult to assign priorities -on 
(Source: Trade and Development Report; UNCTAD D 1982, the basis of current evidence: 
p. 19 Table). - . (a) The gradual erosion of ‘the international 
monetary system dating back to the mid-sixties lead- 
" ' ing to US finally going off gold and the resulting 
billion dollars, in 1974. However, by 1978, it fellto Tegime of flexible exchange rates marked by large 
2.4 billion dollars.: The second-round of oil: price 8416 capital movements; 
increase increased, the above amount to 106 billion . (b) The growth in the power of labour ‘unions 
dollars in 1980. Most recently, this surplus has got following a policy of Keynesian ‘demand manage- 
substantially eroded and. the OPEC is currently ment unaccompanied by the emergence of an in- 


hich is likely t have 1 . comes policy; ` 
ee lee vee eae oe (c), The down swing of a long wave of economic 


The success of OPEC їп ‘boosting up its current activity coinciding with shorturn cyclical variations, 
account surplus has been described in many Western aggravated Ьу uncef tainties regarding energy 
discussions asa major factor behind the Current supplies. , T 
World Crisis. This needs-some discussion. 1f one ~, Brief comments on the plausibility of these ex; 
looks at’ the deployment of identified investible sur-. Planations are in order. As regards the first expla- 

plus, it would appear that the great bulk of it has nation, there is little doubt that in the early years 
been invested in the developed western countries‘ on after the end of the Second World ‘War, the Bret- 
short-term and long-term accounts. Initially much’ ton Woods system worked well to the advantage of 
' of it'went to the United States and United King- а few highly developed industrialised countries which 
` dom. More recently, there has been diversification Were also initially recipients of aid under the 
of its portfolio including greater investment in Marshall Plan. But ‘the situation had changed sig- 
France, , FRG, Netherlands, Belgium, Japan and : nificantly by the middle sixties when ‘US started 
Italy. Both through stepping. up import demand on running deficits on the balance of payments with 
current account as well as through greatly extended ! evident strains on the international monetary system. 
lending, the OPEC helped in maintaining activity It was initially believed that by going off gold and 
levels in Western industrialised countries to a very etting. dollar float against major currencies, the 





excluding interest on short- -term debt and IMF loans. 


much greater extent than is often recognised. While ' problem would be solved. Advocates of flexible. 


the ratio has fluctuated, the portion of identifiable  €Xchange rate policies were legion in all developed 
ng t О - 

uye ey ot s g to developed е е it is not clear that the present crisis could have been 
'is sufficiently indicative of the ,role:that-OPEC  8VOided by sticking to the old rules of the-game. 
financing has played in preventing what could have . Monetary factors may have led to loss of national 

‚ been otherwise a severe coritractionary factor in the . 2Utonomy in making certain crucial policy decision, 
world economy. As far “as concessional assistance but they constitute more symptoms rather than ‘deep 


to developing countries is concerned, the followin causes, 
eni is орла 5 ie a d ‘Much-is, however, made'by “mbnetarists” of the 


second reason becausé .they think that permissive 
monetary policies which allowed money supplies to 
grow very fast to accommodate money wage de- 
{ mands have led to the present crisis of ‘stagflation’. 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 Friedman and Hayck would blame the Keynesian 
: —À < ; policy influence as the chief reason behind the shape 


. Concessional Assistance to Developing: Countries 
lisi | 





‚1! > =. ` (billions of US dollars) -> ` that economic -events have assumed. As against _ 
` Concessional assis- mos "s i these, Kaldor and others would consider the chief: 
‘tanceto develop. -. —. € -. factor to lie in institutional inability to evolve an 
4 tries. 3.6 5.8 05.4 6.7 70-83 9.8) 8.5 Н . 
Баа a аа Е (Continued оп page 41) 
* ` ; i i . 
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countries. -It is clear that this has not helped but: 


x 


Maso has mòstly a myopic view of its history. 
Its step-by-step and orderly progress," achièved 


over its history, has been drowned in the preoccupa- . 


_tion of its story-tellers; chroniclers’ and historians, 
with tales of disasters — famines, frauds, bankrupt- 
cies, accidents, personal scandals and tragedies, 
wars, conflicts and succession of kings. f we 

Economists’Have also not been immune from such 


myopic approach. During the period of,the most 


profound transformation of the world economy, 


eminent practitioners of'this profession often , made 


. their mark by warning of impending disasters: 


' Malthus and the spectre of population growth; 


icardo and diminishing returns; Mill and. the 
stationary state; Jevons and’ the exhaustion of 
natural resources; Keynes and: the ‘decline in mar- 
ginal efficiency of capital;, and most of the’ active 


and passive prophets of doom for the Third "World ` 


in the post war period. There are sober, people 
warning из ОЁ 'a multiplicity of crises; recessions, 


debt default, ' oil prices, unemployment; budget. ' 


deficits; not to mention the- gathering storms of 


. small and big wars and nuclear disaster. Carlyle |` 


was perhaps not altogether unfair when he dismissed 
political economy as a dismal science. . `. 
` All these concerns have made it difficult to look 























« The author is the Director of the Technology 
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are personal, not to bel attributed to the organi- 
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Industrial Growth in the Last Century" їп the 


Vol. IX, No. 3, April 1961 (presented of Simon | 
| Kuznets); World Economy in Transition, ` 1850- 
2060", Socialism, Capitalism and Economic 
Growth (essays presented to Maurice Dobb, |. 
Cambridge University Press 1967); and | 
“Collective self-reliance of Developing Coun- 
tries", Employment, Income Distribution and 
‚ Development Strategy: (essays in honour of 
H.W. Singer) MacMillan Press, 1976. This 


Strategique (Geneva), Third World’ Quarterly, 
and in Nonalignment, Perspectives and Pros- 
pects, edited by U.S. ,Bajpai (India Inter- 
national Centre in collaboration with Lancers 
Publishers, New Delhi 1983) ` 
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over the broad sweep of mankind’s progress in а 
somewhat.detached manner. This essay, mostly in‘ 
the nature of refléctions over the course of change, 
concerns itself. with the broad sweep. It explores the 
economic “‘possibilities of things’? as Keynes put it. 
Underlying the minor and major’ recurrent crises 
there is а steady movement towards the emergence 
of the Third World as a dominant force in the 
period ahead. This may sound like heady nonsense 
in such difficult times as we are іп. And yet, one 
can hardly shut one’s eyes to the reality that the . 
balance of power among nations is changing. The © 
biggest of such change could easily be the end of 
two-century' long predominance of Europe and 


‘peoples of European origin. It could mark the 


"beginning of the 
World. ^,^, : : 
Perhaps а digression.on the origin of the/ phrase 
“Third World” may not be out of order here. Its 
earliest predecessor was the Tiers Etat: .In January ` 
1789 Abbe Emmanuel Sieyes, that. priest, politician 


arrival of the age of the Third - 
of fie 


гапа pamphleteer who survived all the way. through . 


the. French Revolution, had heralded the emergence 
of the third estate in his brilliant .brochure- entitled . 
Qu'est-ce que-le Tiers ‘Etat?’ (Librairic Droz, 
- Geneva, 1970).:- EN cee mrs 
-| Soon Bastille were to fall.' Kant’ in Konisburg, 
was to interrupt his ritual walk to greet this great 
event. And across the channel, Edmund Burke was 
5 thunder at the “swinish multitude”. A new 
, Constitution was presented on September 14, 1791. 
Its preamble contained the ringing “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man апа of the Citizen". It proclaim- 
ed a new order in the relationship between the 
р the New 
International Economic Order, adopted 180 years 
later by the United Nations General Assembly .on 
May. 1, 1971, merits perhaps an equal place in 
history — announcing a new order in the: relation- 


ship among nation states." wi 
ЖОЛЫ AS For 
3 , The Giant in Slumber 


SCHOLARS have defined ages of mankind under 
," many labels: for instance, Stone, Copper, Bronz 

and Iron Age; Age of Agriculture and Industry; Age 
of Feudalism, Capitalism, Socialism and Commun- 


E 


"Af 


' ism; Age of the East and the West; Age of Reason, 


i E s 


А 
Revolution and Capital; Age of Darkness and поі much better offi in 1850 than the Third World 
Light. Whatever the label chosen, one point is ' now. y 
common to all. They deal with epochal changes, There is no real way of comparing 1850 with the 
, Watersheds in human history covering fundamental world of the birth of Christ. But perhaps we can 
‘transformations in structures and modes of thought throw some light on it through reasoning back- . 
and behaviour. Age ófthe Third World i is also, to `, wards. Thers is after all a rock bottom level of 
"be considered in this light.. income ^below which human existence would be 
Bronowski's fascinating lectures on The Ascent simply inconceivable. -This level may for example 
of Man for BBC start with a crisp summary of be taken as the current per capita income of the 
mankind’s evolution. It took two million years least developed among the developing countries at 
for man to change from the little dark creature present — say about $ 170 in-1977. If-we were thus 
with the stone in his hand to his modernform, to presume that the average output 2000 years ago 
Homo Sapiens; in sharp contrast to the time span : іп the Western countries was not much higher than 
of his biological evolution, it has taken him only- that in the least developed countries now, it would 
twelve thousand years to accomplish his cultural mean that the average output must have risen 
evolution. (J. Bronowski, The Ascent of Man, BBC, , about two fo three times beeween 1 A.D. and 1850. 
London, 1973, pages 59 and 60). Translated in terms of rates of growth, this would 
The ceritral elements for Bronowski are: two come to about four to six per cent per century — 
million years of biological evolution, 12,000 years; if this miniscule rate could bé adorned with the 
of cultural evolution and a quickening of the pace title of a rate of growth. ‘In comparison, in the 
of the ascent of man a hundred fold.. What is not recent period several countries have grown at that 
stressed by him is ‘perhaps of even .Bgreater'signi- rate per year. 

ig ficance: the economic explosion in the last htindred * Ја summary then, the РЕА of economic 
“years at а pace again a hundred-fold faster than change for the Western world from 1 AD to 1850 
man’s cultural evolution. were: one per cent per decade for population, and 
' Not much is known of: the economic changes six per cent per century for output. In all at a 
during the first 10,000 years of Bronowski’s 12,000 . maximum,.the per capita output rose some two to 
years of cultural évolution. Let us therefore begin three times -by 1850 to a point in the neighbour- 
this enquiry at the dawn of human civilization. hood of that prevalent in the Third World at 
Aristotle with his cheeky confidence was then present. The per capita income in the city state of 
writing “Enough has been said about theory of Афепѕ,, гот which Alexander was to sally forth 
' wealtb-getting; we will now proceed to the practi d to conquer Һе: world was thus hardly different from 
part". (Aristotle, Politics bkI, ch 11, para 1). that of Adam Smith's Great Britain, which was 
thousand years later, Adam Smith, taking his setto begin an even bigger conquest. Nor was it 

constitutional in Edinburgh, was carefully weighing much different from that in the Third World now. 
the title of his magnum opus: ‘An Enquiry into Clearly the world economy of the pre-1850 period 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth оў Nations (1776). — was a classic illustration of the model of “dynamics 
What were the main landmarks of change in these of political economy"'* as elucidated by Ricardo, 
two thousand years? Most indicators for this period Malthus and Mill. “The power of population" 
are neither precise nor satisfactory. marched almost in line with the “power of pro- 
Since the birth of Christ world population more duction” (David Ricardo, The Principles of Political 
than doubled by 1650 — rising from 225 million Economy and Taxation, Everyman's Library edition, 
to 550 million. It doubled again id the next 200 Chapter V) The four-fold increase ‘in „population 
years — 1,170 million by 1850. ln the hundred was thus matched by an equivalent increase in out- 
' years ' thereafter, it increased three-and-a-half times put. But there was very little real change in the 
— to 4,100 miillion* Clearly, the pace of popu- evel of living. In short, some development of 
lation growth had quickened. And yet it is well technology and growth and spread/of population, 
to keep in mind that its growth rate was less thán but no real. rise in productivity per person. The 
one per cent per decade up to 1850, and one per ascent of man from this stagnation was to come only 


cent per year thereafter. in the next century. ^ 
What did all these people’ produce? Putting х 
together fragmentary evidence, we will пої be far п; 
wrong to say that around the middle of the last at BES oh А 
century the per capita income of the relatively more © Springtime of Mankind: 
advanced parts of the world — Europe andthe . Economic Explosion Since 1850 


United States of America — was only about $ 500 

in 1975 prices. Nor was this much. différent from Аз ve noted, the economic muscles of the giant 
the average level in the Third World as a whole and ’ were in slumber ‘throughout most of what 
lowen than what a large number -of developing Bronowski has called 12,000 years of cultural 
countries have at present. The countries which are evolution, Productivity per person changed but 
now regarded as i a were thus economically marginally. While man hibernated, the air and the 


*The phrase was used by John Stuart Mill at the beginning 

*Data upto 1850 from W.S. and E.S. Woytinski, World ` of Book IV, “Influence of the Progress of Society on Produc- 

Population and production, (New York, 1953), and after 1850 tion and Distribution”, of his Principles of Political са 
from United Nations statistical sources. / (4848). 
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ground around ` Were warming. The birds were 
beginning to chirp. But the turning-point of his 
awakening can hardly be dated much earlier than 
1850. The turning-point arrived with the Industrial. 
. Revolution, It is usually dated to have begun in 
the last qudrter of the 18th century.. But its impact 
on raising productivity and thereby levels òf living 
was very small indeed until about the middle of the 
19th century. Even in Great Britain, the country of 
‚ its origin, the spread of new techniques was limited 
mostly to textiles, transport and coal until 1850. ` 
And it involved only a small number of. ‘persons, 
The massive rise in productivity , was to come, in the 
hundred years after 1850. ' 

Perhaps one can pinpoint here how vastly diffe- | 
fent the technological setting. in 1850 had been from 
the one now. The Singer sewing machine (1851) 
was there and so was'the bicycle, but without ball 
bearings (until. 1877) and pneumatic tyres (until 
1888). The telephone, ‘diesel engine, electric lamp, . 
electric static generator, electric motor, automobile 
— these were all still a quarter century away. World 
output of’steel, a few hundred’ thousand tons, was 
equa! to only one-hour’s output now. Nearly 97 per 
cent of all energy used in 1850 came from the 
muscles of men and animals. The major advances 
in chemistry, medicine, transport, electronics -— 
part of daily life now — were! still one-half to a 
whole century away. 


(a) The Arrival of Spring Pare 
Industrialisation began in a tiny triangle i in Great 
Britain. Other countries ' soon joined in. The 
changes by 1980 in what we now call developed 
countries (both capitalist and socialist)* were stag- 
gering. There dominant features, of this. immense | 
transformation may be поќей:. 
First, population in the Countries now сопы 
the developed ones increased three-fold — from 
300 million in 1850 to over 1,000 million in 
1975: The. increment alone was more than the 
entire world population in 1650. The rise in its 
growth rate was equally striking — from less 
than one per cent per decade in !the pre-1850 . 
period to around onë рег Cent per year in the. 
subsequent period — a ten-fold increase: 
Second, in comparison with population growth, 
the increment in output was simply staggering. 
Тһе! combined output of -all -these countries in 
1850 was around $'150 billion** in 1975. ; prices. 
One hundred and twenty five years later it was 
to rise to $ 6,000 billion — or forty-fold. 
Third, the рег capita incomes, the crude indi-. 
cator» of levels of living, rose from $ 500 in 1850 
to over $ 5,000 in 1975 — both figures measured 
in 1975 prices. Its annual growth rate was‘ two 
pèr cent per year (or 720 per cent per century) 
compared with a paltry four-to six per cent per 
` century in the pre-1850 period.: 
Quite clearly there was an economic explósion — 
2 PRSE. Си RE 


*Burope (both East and West), the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, Japan and 
South Africa. 

** Nearly equal “to GDP of Brazil which 
third of the population of the developed co 


has now only one- 
countries in 1850. 
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not just economic evolution. ‘This heralded the 
arrival of the spring of mankind. 


(b) The Spread of the Spring i 

There are several features ‘about the spread of 
industrialisation which are pertinent for an under- ' 
standing of the period ahead. First, no matter how 
high the growth rate was in comparison -with the 
preceding millennia, progress was still jerky. Spurts 
were followed by bursts. For the United States. of 
America alone Professor Arthur Lewis has indicated 


‘six ten-year periods of depressions during which ' 


actual industrial production declined from output 


levels which could have been reached without the | 


depressions.* The starting points of these depressions 
were 1873, 1893, 1907, 1929, 1957 and 1974. Of the 
128 years for which the data aré shown beginning 


:1872, there were 68 years of retrogression in econo- 


mic activity, or for more than half the period. 3 

The industrial output lost in these regressions . 
was.considerable. The annual average of such losses ^ 
in the United States was 8.4 per cent in the 
1956-1966 period and as high as 31 per cent in the 
1929-1941 
through six economic retrogressions, of which two 
were very big ones — the Long Depression follow- 
ing 1872 and the Great Depression after 1928. It 
. even saw many wars, including two catastrophic 
` world wars, à Pov number of fairly continuous 
armed conflicts among.the little states of Europe’ 
and sevéral revolutions and civil wars. But each 
time the output fell, it paved the way for a much: 
faster expánsion in the subsequent period. This 
economic resilience was a wholly new experience 
for humanity. 

Second, there was a progressive rise in 1 the annual 
rate of growth of per capita output for each new 
entrant to industrialisation. The long-term annual 


: growth rate was 1.2 to 1.4 per cent for the United 


Kingdom and France; 1.6 to 1.8+per cent. for 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, the United States 
of America and Canada; 2.] to 28 per cent for 
Norway, Sweden and J apan; 3- 4 per cent of higher, 
depending upon the estimator, for the, Soviet Union, ` 


the socialist countries of Eastern Europe and China, 


as well as for a number of developing countries іп 
` the recent period. 

Third, industrialisation spread to an increasingly 
larger number of the world's population, 'raising 
their per capita incomes. For instance, barely 10 


million — or one per cent of the world population , 


— resided in 1800 in countries with an average ‘real 
income.per capita above $ 500 in 1975 prices. This 
number increased to 60 million by 1850, 300 million 
by 1900 and around 1,800 million people by 1975. 


А In’ simple words, nearly two-thirds of the entire 


increment in the world population between 1850- 1975 
— 1,740 million — has: been absorbed in countries 
above the $ 500 per capita income level. 

Fourth, Great Britain was the only industrialised 


country in 1850. In the next half century (1850- 1900), 


*W. Arthur Lewis, “The slowing down of the engine of. 
growth", lecture delivered in Stockholm in December 1979 . 
while receiving the Nobel Prize. Revised version printed in 
the American Economic Review, September 1980, p. 557. 
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period. These 100 years thus went a 


several other countries (including the United States 
of America, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Austria), joined the early starter. The newcomers 
had two to three times the ‘population of с 
Britain. In the next half century (1900-1950), th 

" ranks were joined by others — for instance, Switzer- 
‘land, Finland, Czechoslovakia, · USSR, Japan, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, South Africa: 
This time again the countries newly. joining the 
family of industrial countries had two to three 
times the population of those who had already 
become industrialised by 1900. This ratio bétween 
the old family and the newcomers — one to over 
two — remarkably applies to each of two 50 year 
periods between 1850 and 1950. ` 

An inevitable consequence of the spread of indus- 
trialisation was the shift in relative economic power 
within the developed cquntries. With no more than 
three to four per cent of the world population. 
Great Britain had produced almost throughout the 
nineteenth céntury around 40 per cent of world 
industrial output. No wonder it was the dominant 
world power, Similarly, the ‘United States of 

^? America was responsible for nearly 40 per cent of 
world industrial output during the greater part of 
the first 70 years of the twentieth century. In con- 
sequence, it replaced Great Britain as the dominant 
power. Preponderant industria] power had furnished 
the real muscle for the Victorian ethos and the 
American way of life. 

The economic explosion was equal if not greater 
in significance than the genetic freak of nature 
which initiated two million years ago the biological 
evolution of man, or the melting ofthe Ice Age 
with which began 12,000 years ago the cultural 
evolution of man.. Its time span is much shorter, 
its. pace much faster and its арен much more 
pronounced. | 

Will it spread to the Third World? What. would. 
;be its pace and shape? For that, let us see what 
the signs of the times are. i 


д ПІ 
Third World ов ће World Stage 


р. the very early discussions, а poor country was 
asily. identified as short of skills and capital. It 
was trapped in the *'vicious circle". By itself it was 
incapable of generating its own skills and capital. 

` It was doomed to eternal misery unless these 
shortages were overcome. The best way to help, 
therefore, was to supply both these from the 
outside. - 

Much debate has béen generated over the Jast 
30 years.about how the developed countries could 
assist the developing countries. ' Nowhere does this 
approach find a clearer expression than in the 
Report of the United Nations Expert Group pub- 
lished in 1951. (Report of the United Nations 
Expert Group, Measures for the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries, New York, 1951) 

The Group’s approach was arrestingly ‘simple. 
It recommended that external aid would. have to 
supply half the net (not gross) capital formation in 
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the Third World. which would have to be 20 per 
cent of the national income of these countries to 
achieve a miserly annual growth of 2.5 per cent. 
The implicit incremental net capital output ratio 


: was to be of the order;of 8:1; the volume, of exter- 


nal assistance, all from the United States of 
America, was to amount to 4 per cent of the 
national income of that country. 

The actual economic performance of the Third 
World since 1950 has been vastly better than expect- 
edearlier. Letus review in a summary fashion 
some of the landmarks i in the Third World between 


‚ 1950 and 1980. 


5 


(a) Broad Changes 

(i) Population: It was increased about 1.8 times, 
mainly as a result of the success in reducing death 
rates. In fact, the death rate profile in the Third 
World countries now resembles that in the develop- 
ed countries. The success in the reduction of 
death rates need not be dismissed simply as per; 
After all, control of disease, alleviation of 
suffering aud prolonging life are pursuits of some 
significance in improving the quality’ of life. In 
comparison, the success in controlling birth rates 
has only been marginal, but may not be far away. 

(ii) National'Output: Thishas increased in real 
terms nearly four and a half times in 30 years. The 
annual growth rate has been five per cent — more 


` than ever achieved during. the industrialisation of 


the developed countries and much higher than 
what the United Nations experts expected in 1950 
to be achieved only as a result of more than half 
the net capital formation being financed by external 
dependence. T 

(iii) Per-capita, Income: Average rea] per-capita 
income in the Third World today is 2.2 times higher 


than in 1950. Even in the hey-day of the growth — 


of the developed countries in the past, 
doubling usually took more than 40 years. 

(iv) Industrial Output: "This is now seven’ times 
higher than in 1950. The Third World, including 
China, accounts for some 20 per cent of the world 
industrial output (including mining, etc.).* 

Of course, this is not very much considering their 
large populations. But it.is still useful to keep in 
mind that the total industrial output: of the Third: 
World now, is around four to five times the indus- 
trial output of the whole world in 1900. 


such a 


(b) Structural Changes 
(v) Gross Capital Formation: This has been 
raised from 10 to 11 per cent of the GDP in 1950 to 
over 20 per cent now — that is, about the .same 
relative level as in the developed, countries, and 
twice as high as the ratios prevalent during the early 
decades of their development. Тһе’ comparable 
ratios for net capital formation are obviously much 
higher. The Third World has clearly not eaten up 
the increments in its income. In fact, most of this 
nine to ten-fold increase in real capital formation 


has been financed by raising domestic. savings, with 


*These figures are different from other figures because they 
cover mining, construction, electricity, gas ang water ang 
include estimates for China. 
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external aid playing a marginal role.‘ The picture 
. of “capital-short developing countries" is much less 
relevant at present. In fact, capital surpluses have 
emerged in several oil- -exporting countries. 


(vi) Advance ‘in Skills: There has been а real 


explosion of education in the Third World. The 
number of students enrolled at universities, colleges 
and institutions yof . higher learning: was less than 
* one million in.1950. Indeed it has risen to around 
10 million, or equal to. the enrolment at the third 
` level in ‘all developed countries;including the United 


‚ States of America and the USSR only 20 years vago ` 


(1960). The Third World will soon have a larger 
‘absolute number of such enrolment. The so- -called 
skill. shortages are being rapidly overcome. In many 
cases, in fact, there-are skill surpluses: These, have 
‘constituted the source of the reverse fransfer of 
technology from the developing ‘fo the developed 
countries, or what is popularly known as the brain 
drain. , 

(vii) Share of Agriculture: The баде of out- 
put has altered significantly. Тһе share of agricul- 
ture in GDP has declined from 37.per cent in 1950 
to a bare 20 per cent now. ^ Correspondingly, the 
share of industry, and to a lesser extent of services 
has risen.. N 

(viii) РЕШЕ of Industrial Output: Consumer 
goods accounted for over 65 per'cent of industrial 


output in the Third'World in 1950. The proportion - 


has now fallen below one half with important 
advances in the capital goods and the н 
goods sector. , 


(ix): Foreign Trade: Major structural changes 


‘have also taken-place in this sector. .The share of 


consumer goods in total imports has declined signi- 
ficantly; its place has been taken by enlarged imports 
of capital, goods and: necessary intermediate pro- 
ducts.* Even in exports the dominance of primary 
commodities whose external demand increased but 
slowly, has yielded ‘place to goods in 'growing 
demand — the scarce primary products and manu- 
factured goods. 

(x) Trade within the Third World: "There has been 


' some change in, the value of trade flowing between 
the Third World countries themselves. It has risen 
.from one-fifth of their total trade in 1969-1971 to 


one-fourth in 1980.. This is still not much, consi- * 


dering the possibilities for expanding it. "But at 
least a beginning ‘has been тайы, ` 


(с) Third World in the World [d 
` їй summary, the. Third World of today is no, 


1 
\ ч 
It has proved itself a vastly more efficient engine of . 
economic growth than in 1950*. 


IV N z 
/ И i * 
" Third World i jn the Period Ahead . = 


6 (rises? is the ` word most frequently Ta! 
nowadays Ло describe the prospects for the 


- world economy. The euphoria of the “golden age" 


of the growth of the world economy has been 
drowned in the all-pervading gloom for the future. ' 
The confidence in continuous growth and ir the 
ability of the. economists, armed with unassailable - 
facts, models of behaviour and quick computers, to 
manage it with benign indifference of the politicians 
has vanished. There 15 one feature of these universal 
crises which has perhaps a positive aspect. The pro- - 
blem children of the post-warworld were exclusively 
the Third 'World countries. Now, the developed : 
‘countries have -also ' joined the: ranks. This 
universality may temper the old-fashioned arrogance 
and Perens assist the кн for solutions. 


= 


1. Crises in the Developed Countries : , = 


[тї is Ра granted that the present crisis is seri- 
ous; that it is different from the earlier ones; that 
it will not be overcome easily; that it is not a short- 
run phenomenon; that it may be the result of severe 
structural: problems; that it would require far-reach- 


‘ing structural adjustments — economic, social and 


political — for surmounting it. All this is readily ` 
granted. And yet it is'strange that the crisis has not 
been subjected so far to a systematic and serious 
‘analysis. Its immediate and proximate, short and 
long-term” causes and consequences thereby remain 
shrouded in areas of darkness. · ' 

Let us look back over the developments of the last 
100 years for some helpful parallels. Each of the 
preceding 50 year periods saw the industrialisation 
of an ever increasing iiumber of countries. And yet, 
each’ of the 50-year periods was dominated by- major 
economic depressions. During 1850-1900, it was the 
Long Depression, from 1873 until the first two years 
of the next century. But it was in this period that 
Germany, the United States and several other coun- 
tries industrialised themselves. In the’ second 50 
year period (1900-1950) there was а depression from 
1906-1916, followed by the Great Depression from - 
1928 to the early years of the Second World War. 
\ And yet, it was precisely during this period that the 
` Soviet Union, Japan and several other countries 


. industrialised themselves. 


longer à replica of the sickly child that appears in Е 


‘advertisements for Terre des Hommes ог Oxfam. Jt 


already accounts for nearly one-fifth of world indus- 
trial-output, one-quarter of ‘its third level enrolment. 
Major structural changes in its output, expenditures 
and trade shave already attuned it to future gtowth. 
National development planning, and the public sec- 
tor and its development expenditures, have begun. to 
play. the role of an active instrument for advance. 


“The rise in oil prices has somewhat accentuated this shift. 


` 
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The conjunction of these two "contrary pheno- 


*Professor W. A. Lewis, while receiving the Nobel Prize in 


"Economics in Stockholm in December 1979, stated: "Some · 
people were even more surprised by the performance ofthe : 
LDCs. In 1950 these people-were sceptical of the capacity‘of 
LDCs to grow rapidly because of inappropriate attitudes, 
institutions, or climates. The sun was thought to be too hot 
for hard work, or the people too spendthrift, the government 
- too corrupt, the fertility rate too high, the religion too other 
worldly, and so on. ‘ This kind of analysis has now almost 


- completely gone from the literature...1 think,LDCs -have . 


b 


demonstrated beyond doubt their ру to use physical - 
and human resources productively.” 
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mena — countries in-crises and countries industria- 
lising — would seem to merit а more careful look. It. 
may have some pertinent lessons for the present. ' 

То begin with, the term “world” depressión must 
be treated as wholly a misnomer. It did apply to 
those countriés which could be regarded as \indus- 
trialised at that time, but it did not really apply to 
the rest of the world, except perhaps through its 
impact on trade. · 

Second, while the countries which are regarded а as- 
industria] witnessed declines in their output, several 
others with two to three times the total population 
of the then industrial countries began their own in- 
dustrialisation precisely :in each of these periods. 
‘Thus the existence ОЁ crises at one point of the 
world economy, that is the dominant industrial part 


_, of the world economy, did not prevent the indus 


" trialisation of other countries. 

Third, a factor that played a crucial role in not 
engulfing the newly industrialised countries in each 
of the periods , of crises in the older industrial coun- 
tries was their pursuit of an independent national: 
policy aimed at expanding the domestic market. 
The dominant influence on, the policies of. these 
countries was exercised by Frederick List, not Adam 
Smith. Protection of “infant” indüstries was the 
` driving spirit. And the countries which vigorously 
pursued these policies were able to initiate the pro- 
cess of their industrialisation, the so-called **world" 


.economic crises notwithstanding. 


Fourth, the points described above raise serious 
doubts about treating international trade or the 
countries industrialised at a given point of reference К 
as “the engine” of economic growth.* The count- 
ries already industrialised and their trade do not 
seem to have acted as the engine of the world eco- 
поту. Moreover, it is precisely in the period of 
‘contraction of the older industrialised countries that 
the new industrialising countries have acted as the 
“engine” of growth. The spearhead of their strategy 
was natjonal development and not an undue concern 
for. independence of the world economy. D 

The profound wisdom of J.M. Кёупеѕ’ views on 

“national self-sufficiéncy", ^ expressed some fifty 
years ago (1933), has perhaps even a greater policy 
relevance to the Third World at present. He stated: 

“I sympathise, therefore, with those who would minimise, 

rather than with those who would maximise, economic 

entanglement among nations. Ideas, knowledge, Science, 
hospitality, travel—these are the. things which should of 
their nature be international. But let goods be homes- 
pun whenever it is reasonably and conveniently possible, 

‘and above all, let finance be primarily national. 
Thé decadent international but individualistic capitalism, 
in the hands of which we found ourselves after the war, 
is nota success. It is not intelligent, it is not beautiful, 
it is not just, it is not virtuous—and it doesn't deliver thé 
goods, In short, we dislike it, and we are beginning to 
despise it. - 

“We do not wish, therefore, to Be at theymercy of world 

forces working out. or trying to work out, some uniform 

equilibrium according to the ideal principles, if they can: 
be called stich, of laissez-faire capitalism. We wish .. 

be our own masters,.and to be as free as we can take 

ourselves from the interferences of the outside world.” 


^ *As was done by Professor Arthur Lewis in his Nobel 
Prize Lecture (1970) “ Тһе slowing down of the engine of 


growth" 
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in the detail earlier. 


3. Outlook for Third World P 


Ho, will ‘the countries of the Third World fare 
4+ in the period ahead? The choices for them have 


become: severe. Several developments have shar- 


. pened the urgency of making the difficultchoices. 
`- World trade has stagnated in the recent period.. 


Primary commodity prices have fallen to the lowest 
levels in 30 years, seriously reducing the exports of 
many developing countries. Exports of manufac- 
tures are threatened by falling demand and restric- 
tive policiés of the developed countries aimed at 


· protecting domestic markets. Several countries which 


had,up to now relied on export-led growth are faced 
with reduced exports. Their industries catering to 


з external demand have” slumped. Whatever stimulus 


trade may have provided to their growth up to the 
1970s has now vanished. Balance of payments 
strains have become severe. The burden of servicing 
large external debts contracted at high interest rates 


. has become unbearable for several countries. 


' Thesituation may even become worse through 
export offensives by the industrialised countries, 
which could undermine the industries recently esta- 
blished in the Third World. International co- opera- 
tion to resolve these problems shows little promise. - 
All countries are looking inward to attend to their 
domestic problems. They are exploring new stra- 
tegies for coping with the new situation. - : 

What would be the main elements of the strategies 
that the Third World will need for the future? There 
are large differences in the size' of area, resources | 
and. population and levels of development among 
the Third World. Obviously, therefore, each country 
will have to work out the main lines of its own 
strategy. At least three elements will figure promi- 
nently in any such search, supplemented by appro- 
priate policies in other агба, - 


s (a) National Self-reliance 


A 


Faced with external economic’ threats, - - greater 
reliance Will have to be placed on the growth of thé ' 
internal markets — as did jhe United States of 
America, Germany and several other countries in 


‘the second half ofthe nineteenth century and Japan, 


the Soviet Union aad others in the first half of the 
twentieth century. They do not have to be autarchic. 
On the other hand, it is difficult\'to see how ‘they 
will be able to withstand external pressures unless 
they protected themselves in the first instance and 
initiated dévelopment of national. industries to cater: 
tó rising domestic demand. 

There are two positive factors for favouring such 
astrategy. First, the Third World on the threshold 
of the 1980s is a vzstly different entity than in the 
early 1950s. Some of the main points of its strength | 
— income, industrial output, capital promotion, ` 
finance, technical skills, planning — were described 
They offer the bases on which . 
self-reliant development could be built. 

The second concerns the country composition of. 
the Third World. There are in the Third World: ’ 
more than 90 countries each with Jess than 
10 million people. But their combined population, 
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is only. about 300 million, or less than 10 per cent 
of the Third World as a whole. At the other end 
of the spectrum, there are 10 countries with popu- 
lation over 50 million each. They are, in order of 
‘their population, China, India, Indonesia, Brazil, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, Nigeria, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand. "Their populations add up to 
some 2,400 million, or three-fourths of the total. 
Many of them have already built up a considérable 
industrial base which could serve as an instrument 
for further expansion. 
One does not have to expect that all ofthem will 


succeed equally. But among this list are countries : 


with great potential.. Even if half a dozen of them; 
including China; India, Brazil and Mexico, were to 
achieve rapid growth, that would involve in the 
growth process countries with over 2,000 millión 
persons, or two-thirds of the Third World, and 
twice the population of the developed countries. 
Their ranks could be-joined by other countries, with 


smaller populations, but having a combination of { 


factors favourable for growth — for instance, the 


oil-exporting. countries and others with good export , 


prospects. The growth of such a large mass of 


people, unprecedented in the history of earlier, 


industrialisation, could serve as the new engine of 
. growth for the world economy. It would open up 
vast possibilities for other countries through various 
forms of co-operation. Тһе idea that these coun- 
tries will just stand by to be swamped by the crises 
sounds too simplistic to be true. 
(b) Critical Importance of, Expanding Domestic 
Demand x 
So long as growth was related to’ impulse, from 
external trade, the domestic market played a 
marginal role. But tlie corner-stone of the strategy 
for self-reliant growth: will have to be an ever- 


expanding domestic demand. By now, most Third ` 


World countries have raised their domestic savings 
and capital formation to 20 per cent or more of 
their national output. True enough, the least deve- 
loped among them are an exception. But for most 
of the rest, the pressing question is not as sharp a 
rise іп 'savings and capital formation as im the 
past. к 

Two real difficulties would arise: first, securing 
‘adequate supplies of capital goods, mostly imported 
at present, needed for investment; and ‘second, 
ensuring a continuous .expansion of domestic 
demand for consumer goods. The first would call 
for an energetic development of national capital 
goods 'iudustries. Import substitutiog, hitherto 
mainly limited to' consumer goods industries, will 
have to be extended to the capital goods and techno- 
logy sectors. 

The second ‘difficulty — domestic demand — 
would need a basic improvement in the current dis- 
tribution of income in Third World. Without a 
steady rise in the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion, it will not be possible to sustain the impulse 
for the expansion of consumer goods. There шау 
be repetitions of the ups and downs, recessions and 
depressions followed by expansion, experienced by 
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of the spring, with all its ups and downs. 


the developed countries in the period of their 
development. The attainment of rapid growth in 
the years ahead requires simultaneously a better 
distribution of income and more widespread equity. 
The coincidence of the need for growth and equity 
offers another important ingredient for the strategy 
— mass participation, internal cohesion of the 
cóuntry and social stability. 


07 


(с) Collective Self-reliance 


The importance of collective self-reliancé among - 
the Third World countries has been enshrined in all 
the relevant déclarations. But it has not been 
followed up in practice ‘by efforts commensurate 
with its andvantages. International accommodation 
among nations has occupied the top priority up to’ 
now. Collective self-reliance has remained the 
subject of lip-service only. These priorities will have 
to be reversed — lip service to 'international co- 
operation and active pursuit of co-operation among 
the Third World countries. ` 

Such co-operation would embrace many levels: 
among all the countries of the Third World; among | 
various regional and sub-regional groups; among ! 
countries having similarities of levels of development 
and problems; among countries baving common 
commodities to sell; among countries having com- 
plementary products to sell; among countries having 
common problems needing joint solutions. It would 
encoinpass several areas: exporting commodities; 
importing goods; planning complementary expansion 
of industries; setting up multinational enterprises 
for trade, production and services; improving edu- 
cation and training; acquiring skills and technology; 
undertakipg 1 research and development on problems 
of critical importance; establishing a system of: 
preference; obtaining loans and grants and improv- 
ing their terms; exchanging information дп all 
these aspects; negotiating with the developed coun- 
tries, whether at the bilateral, multilateral or inter- 
national levels; changing the existing international’ 
relations; and establishing the needed institutional 
structures to nromote co-operation. 

Such co-operation would serve a dual purpose. 
It will help strengthen endeavours of those countries 
which -have large enough domestic markets and 
resources to follow self-reliant growth strategies. 
It will at the same time assist (the others to join 


. with these resurgent engines of growth and parti- 


cipate in mutual gains. с 
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Concluding Reflections 


Асам the background of ЖКК ehanges in 

mankind/s history, this essay has concentrated 
on the last hundred: years — the springtime of man- 
kind. It hasitraced the broad pattern of the spread 
In the 
process, the world has witnessed vast and rapid 
changes in the balance of powers among nations 
and their combinations. It has announced the 


, economic awakening of the Third World. It has 


. World obviously do not have equal opportunities. 
.for bringing about their rapid transformation. But it 


$ 
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outlined thé main elements of a strategy needed for 


self-reliant development. It has pinpointed the 
problems and the possibilities. uet 

Will.these possibilities, be realised? Much will. 
depend on the economic and political statesmanship- 


of these countries. All the countries in, the Third 


is. the underlying théme ‘of this essay that among. 


the Third World are a number of countries, many 


of them rather large and relatively advanced, which : 


_ will refuse to. be pushed and pulled as passive carria- - 
ges by the бгеа'“епріпе” of growth —the developed lished 


countries. They will take their destinies in their own . 


World Economic Crisis 
(Continued from page 33) 
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| ©, 
‘incomes’ policy. While: the question of distribu- 


‚ tion of incomes is at the heart of current inflation; 


squeeze’ resulting in decline in real investment, since 


, ventional production sectors, . . 


itis not i all clear that the sharp down swing in ` 
economic dctivities which is responsible for stag- 
flation can be explained by the alleged ‘profit’ 


wages constitute both 
demand. E, нЕ 
Coming to the third éxplanation, which' I have 
dealt with elsewhere, (See, S. Chakravarty: ‘‘Reflec- 
tions onthe Present World Economic Сопјипсіше”, . 
Social Scientist No. .111. August 1982) there are 
reasons to believe that ‘labour process’ in developed 
industrial countries is changing as a result of grow- 
ing influence of automation and rising costs of 


cost as well as- a: source of 


energy „which mark the switch over from expansion | 


based on one mode of functioning of capitalism to 


‘another. - Information may be emerging as the key 


concept in the last quarter of the twentieth century. 
Information technológy is, however, in: an early. 
stage of implementation büt- it is still powerful 
enough to pose a major challenge to growth of con- 


While not disregarding the importance of mone- 
tary factors, I believe tlíat the present crisis lies 
much deéper as the ‘rules ofthe game’ will require 


: profound modification to absorb the new technolo- 
' gies which are energy saving and information inten- 


sive. EM А Е 
The effect of this deep structural change on the | 


developing countries may be quite profound. Their !. 
` vast reserve of labour may not find any profitable : 


outlet through export of labour-intensive manufac- 


‘tures. We are already ‘witnessing the effect of the 


depression on most powerful producers’ cartel, e.g., 
oil. Other commodity agreements have so far not 
gotten off the ground, inspite of WNCTAD’s re- 
peated efforts to launch the ‘Common Fund’. Dur- 
ing preceding ‘Great Depressions’ developing count- 
ries went through a prolonged agony of , adjustment 
leading in some cases to a limited degree of indus- 
trialisation.| In tbe present context, fortunatély, 
there ate these additional factors which,are present. 


` First of all, there is a substantial degree of com- 
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- „plementarity amongst many developing countries 
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hands and work out their own national solutions. 
Their success may take time and may even have. 
to await the outcome of internal upheavals and 
turbulence -before these countries find their new 
way. After all, neither did the developed countries 
begin their development without going through 


Such upheavals. But there is no reason why the 


springtime of mankind will not spread to the Third. 
World. , ' sia | 

. That, then, will be.the Age of the Third World. 
Its impact on the existing balance of power, modes 
of behaviour, pattern of thought and on the estab- 
institutional’ structures cannot but be 
profound. O | aS 
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which can be put to concerted use. ‘Collective self- : 


reliance’ is today nothing more than a slogan. But 


it need not remain 50. ` The point has been made in 
a somewhat different way by an economist such as 
Arthur Lewis who cannot be accused of sentimental 
“Third worldism". ` ; 


Secondly, . there is à substantial part of the world ` 


‚ today, the centrally planned economies, which do 


not operate on the basis of market principles. A 
great deal of mutually beneficial trade and” invest- 
ment may be generated amongst these countries 
only if sufficiently farsighted leadership is displayed, 


Thirdly, paradoxically enough, large volume of 


world output which is today devoted to armaments | 


and arms related expenditure provides the world 
substantial resources of skilled labour and material 
which, even if partially transferred, can give great 
impetus to growth in developing countries. For 
this to. happen, the most essentia] thing is to press 
for unequivocal ии arms expenditure апа. 


‚ reduction in world tensio : - 
Finally the present world crisis offers also an op- , ` 


portunity of raising issues of a long-term strüctural 


“character in the dialogue between the ‘North’ and 
_ the ‘South’. 


‘North’ does «have a long-term need 
for finding markets in the ‘South’, possibly more so 
in the future than has been the case in the past. ' It. 
cannot be to the ‘long-term interest of thè Nor 

that growth in the South should be stifled.’ This 
requires imaginative restructuring of international 
monetary arrangements and adoption of а fairly 


.long view of the problem of international indebted- ' 


mess. | 


The present. Nonaligned Summit provides us with 
an opportunity to promote many of these ideas at 
the highest level, especially issues relating to disárm- . 
ament and development. „But if history is any guide, 
it is hardly enough merely to raise these ideas and 
does not шеа: much more even to get them form- 


: ally endorsed. The real task before all of us, poli- 


ticians, technocrats and intellectuals, is to get these 
fully concretised as well as operationalise them in 
action programmes. Evenii the world economy 


; picks up by 1985, the upturn is likely to prove short- 
lived and none of the points raised here will lose : 


their significance for the billions who live in the less 
developed, parts of the world. [J 
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South-South Cooperation : Some Issues’ 
: je ( | 
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Г. was on the eve of UNCTAD I, that;the Чайыр 
ing countries made the first move té coordinate 
‘their position for mutual help and ‘formed the 
Group of 77 (which today has a membership ` 
of 123 developing countries). The international 


Development Strategy adopted for the Second UN : 


Development Decade ~-viewed ‘cooperation among 
developing countries mainly as “‘efforts to negotiate ` 
and put into effect commitments for instituting 
schemes for regional: and sub- regional integration 
or measures of trade expansion”. (International 
Development Strategy for the Sécond United Nations 
Development Decadé, para 39). 

Since then over a dozen meetings ‘have taken | 
place with a view to promoting апа: facilitating ` 
South-South cooperation. They were: , 

(1) The Third Nonaligned Summit ‘meeting in 
Lusaka in 1970, where the ошер. of- self-reliance ` 
was first presented. { 

(2) The Fourth Nonaligned_ биа meeting in 
Algiers (September. 1973) which approved an Action 

. Programme for Economic Cooperation among 
Nonaligned and the developing countries, adopted 
earlier by, the Conference of Nonaligned Foreign 
Ministers held at Georgtown i in September 1972. 

(3) The Programme of Action on the Establish- 
.ment of à New International; Economic Order 
adopted at the Sixth Special Session of the Assembly 
which envisaged, intet-alia, measures to be taken 
by developing countries to promote collective self 
reliance among them and to strengthen mutually 
beneficial international economic cooperation with 
a view to bringing about the accelerated develop-, 
ment of developing countries. 
Resolution 3202, (S. VI), Section I, 16). 


(4) The Seventh’ Special Session, which urged : 
to: 


developed countries and the. UN system ... 
provide as and when requested, support and ‘assis- 
tance to developing countries in Strengthening and 
enlarging mutual cooperation ‘at sub-regional, 


\ 
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regional and inter- -regional levels. (General Assembly 
Resolution 3362, (S УП), Section VI, 1) 

Collective self-reliance thus became an integral 
aspect of NIEO and special importance was given 
to collective action for the establishment. of mecha- 
nisms to serve équitable and ‘Temunerative prices, 
stablise markets for’ basic commodities,' to conces- 
sion of preferential treatment. іп trade relations 
among developing countries, to the promotion of 
payments arrangements, to joint action in. the 
fields 'of industry, . science, technology, transport 


and shipping; to the cooperation.in the use of 


financial resources. available for development. 
(UNCTAD IV, item 14 — Main Policy Issues, May 
1976, Nairobi, "Page 3) 

(5) The Third Ministerial Meeting of the Group. 
of 77 held in Manila 1976 in which. the Programme ^ 
for Есдпотіс ‘Cooperation among Developing , 
Countries (ECDC) was adopted. 

- (6) The Fifth Summit Conference of Nonaligned 
countries held in Colombo (August 1976) in which 
a comprehensive programme -for cooperation ahd 
exchánge among. Nonaligned Countries for collec- 
tive self-reliance was drawn up. 

(7) The Conference on Beononic Cooperation 
.among Developing Countries in Mexico city; Sép- 
tember 1976, in which the idea of ECDC was further 
:developed. , 

(8) The Fourth Ministerial Meetme of the [Group 
of 77 held at Arusha in February 1979 in which a 


comprehensive programme of ECDC known as the’ 


Arusha Programme of Collective Self-Reliance; was 
adopted. The ECDC components of the Arusha 
Programme related to cooperation in the fields of 


trade, industrialisation, food and agriculture, money ` 


and’ “findnce, raw materials, transport, insurance: 


and -communications: The, three priority areas 
. identified in the Programme were (a) Global System 
of Trade. Preferences’ (GSTP); (b) Cooperation 
among State Trading Organisations (STOs); and 
(c) establishment of Multinational . Marketing 
Enterprises. 

(9) The Sixth Conference of Heads of State а 
Government of Nonaligned countries held . 
Havana in September 1976 which adopted.a о: 


tion on “Policy Guidelines for Reinforcing Collec- А 


‘tive Self-Reliance among Developing Countries," 
(10) Meeting of the ‘Ad-hoc Inter-Governmental 
Group in Vienna in June 1980 i in which a ‘series of 
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recommendations for ECDC in the fields of trade, 
technology, food, energy, finance, industrialisation 
and raw materials were framed. 

(11) The Group of 77 Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in New York in September 1980 in which recom- 
mendation of the Inter-Governmental Group were 

- endorsed and it was agreed to convene a high level 
conference of developing countries in 1981. 

(12) The Conference of Foreign Ministers of 

ды Гы ады Countries in New Delhi in February 


(13) Caracas High Level Meeting held in May 
1981, where agreement was reached upon a com- 
prehensive programme designed to ensure intègra- 
ted progress in the principal areas for economic 
cooperation. For the first time an ECDC Pro- 
gramme of Action also incorporated mechanisms 
for implementation, coordination and review. 

(14) New Delhi (February 1982) Meeting of 
senior representatives of forty-four developing 
countries, which examined the opportunities and 
perspectives for South-South cooperation. Their 
discussions centred around issues like the desir- 
ability of launching negotiations for'GSTP in 1982, 
food self-sufficiency and food security systems 
among the developing countries, increased co- 
operation in the fields of energy, science and techno- 
logy and the setting up of a Multilateral Financing 
Facility on the basis of voluntary contributions by 
interested developing countries. 

(15) The Nonaligned Coordination Bureau Мееї- 
ing in Havana (June 1982), in which full political 
support for the implementation of ECDC prog- 
ramme was pledged. 

(16) The meeting of Inter-Governmental Follow- 
up and Coordination Committee of the Caracas 
Programme in Manila in August 1982. Р 

Despite the impressive list of meetings held іп 
different parts of the globe, today, South-South 
cooperation seems to have made slow and uncertain 
progress. South-South cooperation, however, if 
understood as an integral part of the North-South 
dialogue for the establishment of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order will have to become a 


workable reality despite the many difficulties set in‘ 


its way. 

The field of cooperation covers a wide range of 
activities. The UNCTAD Work Programme on 
economic cooperation among developing countries 
gave special priority to: 

(a) the initiation of studies relating to: (i) a 
global scheme of trade preferences among develop- 
ing countries; (ii) cooperation among state trading 
organisations; (iii) the establishment of multi- 
national marketing enterprises; 

(b) the intensification of on-going work and acti- 
vities relating to: (i) the strengthening of sub-region- 
al, regional and inter-regional economic cooperation 
and integration; (ii) the establishment . sub-regional, 
regional and inter-regional export credit and credit 
guarantee schemes; (iii) cooperation in the transfer 
and development of technology; (iv) the transit and 
transportation problems of land-locked and island 
countries; (v) regional and sub-regional insurance 
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and reinsurance schemes among developing соп. 
tries; (vi) the promotion and facilitation of capital 
flows among developing countries; (vii) the establish- 
ment of multinational production enterprises. 
(UNCTAD ТРр|244, March 12, 1979) | 

The agenda of the Work Programme again is 
comprehensive and takes into account the imme- 
diate as well as long-term problems facing deve- 
loping countries. However, the issues involved are 
more complicated and touch upon the basis for such 
a cooperation. It is true that more South-South 
cooperation will help the developing countries to 
grow but the answer to many of the difficulties 
faced by South does not lie in having more of 
South-South cooperation and less of North-South 
relation. It can at best only be a supplement to the 
North-South dialogue. 


Trade 


The Non-Oil developing ‘countries today are 
facing a serious balance of payments crisis with 
current account deficit running into US $ 100 billion. 
(D. Avramovic: Journal of World Trade Law, 
Vol. 16, No. 1, January-February 1982.) 

If developing countries increase their trade with 
each other, they will overcome some of the obstacles 
to their development process, namely, limited size 
of the market, inadequate resources and technologi- 
cal development. South-South trade has been 
growing. The share of South-South trade in total 
world trade had dropped from 6 2 per cent in 1955 
to 3.5 per cent in 1970. But during the 1970, trade 
between developing countries increased much faster 


than total world trade and the South-South trade 


doubled from 3.5 per cent in 1970 to 7.1 per cent 
in 1980. However, if we exclude OPEC from 
South-South trade, its share was less and increased 
only from 2.1 per cent in 1970 to 2.7 per cent in 
1980. ОҒ the remaining increase three per cent was 


.attributable to increased value of oil exports from 


OPEC to other developing countries 4nd 1.4 per cent 
to the increase in exports from the South to 
OPEC. 

While trade between developing countries has been 
increasing albeit slowly, an overwhelming proportion 
of international trade in the world economy is either 
trade within the industrialised world or trade bet- 
ween rich countriesand poor countries. A steady 
increase is observable in the share of West-West 
Trade in total world trade flows — from 45 per cent 
in 1955 to 55 per cent in 1970. A matching decrease 
is noticed in the share of West-South trade from 
36 per cent to 26 per cent during the same period. 
In 1980, West-West Trade and West-South trade 
accounted ` for almost 80 per cent of the total world 
tradé, while South-South trade constituted a mere 
seven per cent, (Deepak Nayyar; South-South Trade 
Trends and Problems, December 1982.) 

The declining trend of the non-oil developing 
countries in the trade of industrialised countries is 
also based on the fact that they became in 1970 
increasingly self-sufficient in foodstuff and basic raw 
materials. Excluding fuels from the total exports of ` 
developing countries, the share of food and agri- 
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cultural raw materials decreased from 76 per cent 
in 1955 to 39 per cent in 1980. -~ 
But most developing countries continue to depend 
on industrialised countries for their exports of 
commodities which are for-their prime ‘foreign 
exchange earners, With the growing need to bridge 
trade deficits, the need for earning foreign exchange 
has become ever more important. : 
South-South trade in commodities cannot replace 
North-South Trade where income elasticities of 
demand - are higher and consumption patterns 
known. Dependence on imports from developed 
countries is also not, a short-term phenomenon, 
especially for the oil-rich countries whose require- 
ments for technology and equipment is largely met 
` by industrialised countries. Developing countries 
purchased 38 per cent of total US exports of goods 
in 1978; 26 per cent were bought by non-OPEC 
developing countries and 12 per cent by OPEC 


countries. (The US and World Development Agenda: 


1980 by John W. Sewell, Overseas Development 
Council.) pm / 
' Gradually, however, South could: step: in, espe- 
cially. countries with both skills and technology. 
The share of machinery and equipment in South- 
South trade is increasing — from less than two 
per cent in 1955 to more than nine per cent in 1980. 
The share of manufactures has also risen from 
16 per cent in 1955 to 30 per cent in 1970 and 
27 per cent in 1980. "But the industrialisation effort 


of the developing countries will continue to dépend: 


to a considerable extent on imports of capital goods 
and technology, as well as on the markets of deve- 
loped’ ‘countries for their expanding exports оѓ 
industrial goods. .' - 


Thus it is imperative that the balance of trade of 
- the developing countries with developed countries 


‘should be improved: by suitable reduction in tariff ` 


and non-tariff barriers. In addition; a substantial 
reduction, on a preferential basis, of tariffs and non- 
tariff barriers to trade among developing countries 
themselves (as envisaged in GSTP) would create 
favourable market conditions for the expansion of 
this trade. They would for such an expansion need 
to implement active policy measures. But GSTP 
when established would supplement and not replace 
present and future sub-regional and regional pre- 
ferential arrangements: which too need streng- 
‚ thening. S EN 
-A major problem in establishing preferences 
however has been how to negotiate tariff cutting 


techniques — product-to-product approach has, 


limited, opportunities for success since it focuses 
unduly on vested interests. General tariff cutting 
formulae such as those used' in multilateral trade 
negotiations are difficult to apply since comprehen: 
. sive information on developing countries’ protection 


+ is not available. (Alexander J. Yeats: “Tariff Valua- 


tion, Transport Cost and the Establishment of Trade 
Preferences among Developing Countries" World 
Development Vol. 8, 1980). И г 

Today the growth of exports of developing coun-. 


tries depends on diversification towards manufac- . 


tures for which both price and income elasticity 


of demand is higher than that of-primary products, ` 
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But the success of developing countries! efforts to 
increase manufactured exports depends on' their 
ability to succeed in a highly competitive world 
market. Even to be able to sell to each other would 
depend on the terms of credit on which exports 
can be offered. For exports of capital equipment, 
complete plants ‘and projects, long-term credits ex- 
tending often beyond five to ten years have become 
quite common methods ôf finance. Export credit 
facilities in the South are.much weaker than those 

in developed countries. E 

Export credit scheme could be started. with OPEC 
money either through direct recycling or through a 
"Third World agency: Another.contribution could 
‘come from the expansion of the Regional Develop- 
ment Banks with direct borrowing : from OPEC 

countries. Я ; i ES 
A programme for Heads.of State Trading Organi- 
sations of Developing Countries to work out a ~ 

programme (for- mutual trade development such as 
increasing their bargaining power, diversifying | 


` sources of import supply and exports, extending the 


processing of raw materials, was visualised in the 
Caracas Meeting. But some factors impeding closer 
cooperation among developing countries STOs аге 
rooted in the very origins of these institutions. 
Only rarely, were STOs created for the explicit pur- 


. pose of stimulating trade with other developing 


countries. (Klaus Netter: “Cooperation Among 
State Trdding Organisation, of Developing Coun- 
tries", UNCTAD Reprint Series, No.-21) "M 
‚с And perhaps the most important obstacle is the К. 


dearth of the most elementary information available 


to developing countries’ STOs about the locations, 
activities, supply' capabilities, importing require- 
ments, peisonnel and organisational ‘structures of 
other STOs. This information gap forms part of | 
a vicious circle which leads to sporadic business, 
lack of mutual confidence and lack of interest, to 
seek mutual information. ^ ; ^ 2л 

This information gap could be overcome by the 
creation of information offices lecated in major 
i trading centres, staffed by specialists for each major . 
commodity .group of export and import, of interest 
'to each STO. Ж | E | 

Thé establishment, of Multinational Marketing 
Enterprises complement the effort for increasing 
South-South Trade. The Caracas’ meeting recom- 
mended that producers-exporters associations should 
.become fully involved in the promotional work of 
sectoral negotiations within such MMEs. But 
Southern ` producers do not sometimes share com- 
mon interests and, objectives. The: new producers 
jare expanding production (as in the.case of tea) and 
do not agree to any scheme of supply management - 
to arrest, the declining commodity prices. What is’ 
needed-is a higher unit value realisation for which 
extensive research and development along with pro- 
cessing, packaging and diversification of product is 
needed. This is so especially in the case of jute for 
which synthetic -substitutes pose a serious. threat. ^ 
For an intensification of R&D programme finance 
and product development, the Common Fund's 
Second Window will have to provide funds rather ! 
than any type of South-South cooperation, 


M 


" Financé . 
\ ' 
For developing countries the burden of debt is 


'assuming monstrous proportions and total debt out- 


‘standing reached $ 517 billion in 1981. 


There has 
been'a decline in net capital flows in which the share 
of ODA fell from 43 per cent in,1970 to 35 per cent 
in 1979. Since 1980, ODA has remained weak. In 


' addition, there was reduced availability of united 


‚рау. interest. 


balance of payments financing. Development as- 
sistance from OPEC however has'risen and was $ 7 
billion in 1980. 

To a great extent South is still dependent on the 
North for development finance which is wholly in- 
adequate for the needs of developing countries. 
Some USA $.200 billion of debts of developing 
countries were contracted on floating interest rates. 
A one per cent point increase in the rate ‘raises the 
annual interest cost by $ two billion. The develop- 
ing countries are having to borrow at interest to 
In 1982, interest payments were likely 
to be $ 56 billion. The hi gh level in interest rates 
have placed a number o developing countries in a 


‚ liquidity squeeze compounded by falling export 


— 


B 


revenues from: commodities, leading to fall in real. 
incomes and deceleration-of investment growth. 
There is need for concerted: action on the part of 


developing and developed countries in which pro- , 
vision of finance is the most urgent. But actions are . 


needed in the fields of investment, resource mobili- 


` gatioir and use, which would attack the roots of the . 


problems originating in the domestic economies of 
ihe developing countries. (D. Abramovic, op cit). 
/ 


Other Areas 


"What the South can do in. compliance with ње 
idea of collective self-reliance is to cooperate with 
each other in the transfer of technology. But for 
technical cooperation, infra-structural facilities \will 


, have to be first developed. Major action is needed 


especially in Africa, South of Sahara and South 
Asia for the development ‘of road and transport 
systems which were' primarily designed.for the ex- 
traction of raw materials, and not for autonomous 
development of these regions. Existing roads have 
to be integrated to cater to larger markets. This is 
too big a task for. thé South to tackle alone and 
could best be done through international'agencies. 
There are certain areas where some developing 
countries. have mastered the use of locàl raw mate- 
rials/and this could be an important element’ for 
the transfer of technology and, equipment. In food 
and agriculture, there is scope for such a transfer. 


Ла Research and Development. for new and renew- 


‘able sources of energy, | control of pests and diseases, 


conservation of /land, prevention of food losses, 
inter-country projects for the development of high 


yielding varieties, production and disttibution of ` 


improved seeds alsó there is scope for transfer of 
technology. 


In development of human . resources, priority - 


continues to be in training programmes and inter- 
change of demonstrative pilot projects. In ‘the ex- 
ploitation : of natural resources, there is scope for 
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&ooperative action, às also in the acvelopraént, of 


fisheries, and fish products, in the extraction ‘of’ 


minerals from the sea-bed, and in ‘environmental 
conseravation. 


Among the developing punted are some newly- 


industrialised countries which have acquired. sophis- 
ticated technical know-how and resource use. They 
can -help others in their industrialisation efforts 
through joint ventures in specific, industrial sector. 
These could use complementary skills, capabilities 
and markets. Exchange of information would also 
facilitate technical collaboration. : 

It must become clear that increased economic co- 
operation among countries of the South can be an 


important factor in helping 10: sustain the growth ` 
of the. world: economy. But ‘developing countries 
- cannot expect close cooperation Or 


integration 
among themselves by merely signing formal treaties; 
"They have to create business factors that can imple- 


ment these objectives, -and by so doing gain greater . 


bargaining power and competitive strength vis-a-vis 
transnational corporations of developed countries. 
(UNCTAD — Cooperation amidst University, Prio- 
rities for International: and. South-South Action, SIE 
ESA/118). 

The real question therefore is not what North eun 


‘do for South, but what the’North and South. could 


‘such cóoperation, the South ‘could strengthen its ' 


‘do together. If South develops, the North will benefit 
through trade and bigger markets for their products, 
Unlike North-South ‘dialogue, South-South coopera- 
tion has no element of confrontation and through 


position vis-a-vis North. But it is no substitute for 
an improvement in the North-South dialogue itself. 
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| INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
ENGINEERING FAIR. ` INVENTIONS & NOVEL FEATURES 
15th to 22nd September 1992‘ ,* Фот to 26th October 1982 


A survey of Czechoslovak and Foreign predict 2 "с. Specialized exhibition of inventions. and | 
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23rd February to 1st March 1983 . GOODS FAIR 

Comprising Foodstuffs, food industry raw , ` 20th to 26th April 1983, { 
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Qu frequently, of -late, one comes across the : 


assertion that nonalignment is іп а crisis. This 
is averred hot only by those circles of the bloc 
‘media whose aim is to discredit the policy and 
movement of nonalignment, but a similar view may 
also be heard among those who recognise the role 


“of the nonaligned countries: іп: contemporary inter- i 


national relations. — . 

The, following: drguments are adduced i in support 
of the assertion that nonálignment is in crisis: 

(a) that all factors in the present-day- inter- 
national relations, both in the East and in the West, 
including the nonaligned countries, are in a state of 
crisis; : 

(b) that the nonalignéd countries аге Бесс 
increasingly anchored to the interests of the.one or 
the other bloc, and that there is an ever smaller ' 
number of those which could truly: ‘be termed non-- 


x aligned; 


(c) that the movement ‘of nonalignment is no 
longer, capable, as it was'in the past, to carry out. 
the crucial tasks that lie before it; 


(d) that the personages who with their visions 
steered the nonaligned movement towards the ful- 
filment of its’ historic interests and goals have left 
the historical scene and that their place has now 
been taken by statesmen of a pragmatic type absorb- 
ed by daily Preoccupations; — | 

(e) that the mófal premises and democratie pos- 
tulates upon which thé nonaligned movement rests, ` 
have been annulled since most ofthe post-war armed- 
conflicts have taken placé оц; the'soil or within the 
circle of nonligned countries; 


i 
(f) that disputes and, conflicts between: non- 
aligned countries have undermined their unity and 


` golidarity and thereby also the internal cohesion 


and action capability of the nonaligned movement; 


(g) that the internal political and economic situa- 
tion of the nonaligned tountries is ever more serious 
and that they are nót capable of resolving by them- ' 
selves the ргозеша with which they are faced: - " 


Рг. Petkovie 5 contribution is reproduced here’ 
from the Yugoslav fortnightly, Review of Inter- 
national Affairs (January 20, 1983). 

Se ee 
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‚ Segments of international relations), ' and 


_| "Nonalignnient is Not in Crisis . 
| RANKO PETKOVI; © 000 
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, On the ‘grounds of these and EM arguments ` 
the thesis is put forward that the future and fate 


of the policy and movement .of nonalignment are 


quite uncertain. \' 

Before endeavouring to ascertain ' AE there 
is. апу truth iin the assertion that nonaligument is 
im a crisis, it is first essential to establish what 
,exactly- the’ concept of crisis is taken to mean. If 
this concept implies the difficulties with which the 
nonaligned countries аге · grappling, and which are 
reflected, on the policy and movement of nonalign- 
_ment, then we will have to admit that those who 
claim nonalignment to be in a crisis are, on the. 
No one, unless! blind to Teality, can 
deny that the nonaligned countries are facing major 
difficulties. Yet, toe who assert that nonalignmenty 
is in a cfisis, attribute to that concept of crisis 
symptoms which speil the historical debacle of ie 


. alignment. 


They disregard the, vernacular ‘usage of ће. 
notion of, crisis — as confrontation with passing 


^. difficulties of various kinds — and. instead endow it 


with a deeper'social and historical meaning, whereby 
the very term of crisis becomes a synonym of pro- 
found upheavals, of the need for radical changes, 
of hopelessness and of an ultimate uncertainty of, 
outcome. 

"The substitution of terms engendered by this 
confusion of notions is fully revealed when the con- 
cept of 'crisis in the latter sense is used to diagnose 
the condition of almost all other factórs of intet- 
national relations, and when the profound social 
ppheavals, and disturbances. which cannot be sur- 
mounted without radical changes, аге placed on' 
араг with tlie difficulties the nonaligned countries 
'and the policy and movement of nonalignment face 
„at present and which they can surmount, by conti- 
nuing to pursue the course of their: development so , 
far. In|other words, this ‘means, placing on the same 
social and historicàl level those phenomena and 
processes which mark the loss of prospects (in other 
those 
phenomena and processes which irressence signify 
and ‘presuppose the- opening ‘of prospects (within 
the scope of'the action of the policy and movement 
оё nonalignment). | 

When we státe that capitalism is in a crisis, 
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that is, when we speak of the crisis of capitalism, we 
are actually referring to the historical outdatedness 
of that socio-economic system. That being the case, 
the notion of crisis clearly denotes that capitalism, 


` asa ѕосіо:есопотіс system is hard put to eliminate 


the contradictions which it has spawned in its wing, 
and that hence, in the light of the historical change 
of socio-economic formations, its future is most 
uncertain. | rx | | Е „жы, 
- When we speak of the crisis їп which the socialist 
countries find themselves, then we take the concépt 
of crisis to mean the historical inability of so-called 
‘administrative socialism to ensure the harmonious 
‘and propitious» development of genuine socialist ' 
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for the establishment of new international political 
and economic relations. These two premisés are 
indivisible. Non-inclusion in the military-political . 
alliances of the great powers and in inter-bloc con- 
flicts is a prerequisite for the undertaking of actions~ 
designed to create new political and economic rela 
tions in the world; which action; in turn, offers the 
only way of transcending bloc divisions and bloc 
conflicts. b р 

Is then either one of these premises іп a crisis? If, 
as has been said, the concept of bloc groupings is in - 
a crisis, how then can,the concept of opposition to 
md groupings also be said to be in a- crisis? The 
concept of bloc groupings isin a crisis because’ it 


‚ production relations. It is quite certain that socialist,- rests: on domination and subordination: On what 


regimes over which political bureaucracy reigns 
supreme, cannot emerge from the crisis without 
profound upheavals and radical changes. 

` We can also speak of the crisis of bloc group- 
ings and bloc relations. Theirs is a crisis of the very 


' concept upon which they rest, and they are also 


experiencing a crisis in the realisation of their long- 
term strategic interests. tow d К 
On what grounds can it be stated that the concept. 
of bloc groupings is in a crisis? On the ground that 
bloc groupings are based on the principle of domi- 
nation by the leading power and on the subordi- 


` mation of all the other member-states of the respec- 


** As the process of change evolved in the inter- 


tive, bloc organisation, on’ hierařchical, relations 
which are completely at odds-with the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all states, and above all, 


- with the desire of states to participate as equals, in 


world affairs. When they were formed, bloc group- 
ings could have created the impression of being im- 
posing monolithic structures because there existed a 
real Or fictitious fear of aggression by the, opposite | 
camp. And so, security under the bloc umbrella 


was paid for by renouncing genuine independence ' 


and by willing or unwilling Subordination to the 
‘leading bloc power. Ae : 


national community, the aspirations for full free-: 
dom ,and independence became, ever more manifest. 
within the fold of the bloc groupings themselves. 
Consequently, it can be rightly affirmed that domin- 
ation and subordination by: the'blocs is in a crisis 
because of their latter's confrontation with the 
'strivings/of the peoples and countries within their 


: framework to achieve full freedom, independence 


` 


^ West, ^ |’ 


and equality. Arguments sustaining this assertion 
may be found in abundance both’ in the East and the 


If we were now to speak of the "crisis" of hon- 
alignment, we could refér to three things: to:the 
crisis of the very concept of nonalignment, to the 
crisis of the movement of nonalignment, and the 
crisis of the nopaligned countries. 

In order to answer,the question, whether the con- | 
cept of nonalignment is/in.a crisis, we would first 
have.to See what that concept itself implies. The 
concept of nonalignment, or what is termed. the 
policy of nonalignment, basically implies non-in- 
clusion in the military-political alliances of the great 


‘powers and in inter-bloc conflicts, and’ the action 
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basis can it be asserted that there is a crisis of the 
concept of non-inclusion in the military-political al- 
liancés of the big powers and in inter-bloc conflicts, 
when the very essence of that concept is the preser- 
vation and recognition of the freedom, independence 
and equality of all people? VE 

The entire post-war development in the course of 
which some hundfed or so. countries: joined the 
international community as equal actors, has. 
forcefully confirmed ‘that the idea. of freedom, 
independence and equality of peoples is historically 
triumphing over the principles of domination and 
subordination in the iternational community.- The 
idea’ of nonalignment which embodies the great 
twentieth century revolution of independence and 
which represents the historical negation of classical 
and bloc relations of domination and.subordination, 
cannot be in a crisis. ‘Moreover, it remains the sole 


‘road that can lead the world out of its present 


bipolar constellation, the sole alternative to all the 
dangers that loom over the international commu- y 
nity. | л ' үл ` 
There are those who find it possible to agree that 
there is no crisis of the ideas.of nonalignment itself, , 
asa kind of abstract formula, but who still persist 


à 


- inasserting that the movement of nonalignment, . as 


a platform for. the' gathering and action of non- 
aligned countries is experiencing a crisis. We too, 
draw а ‚clear distinction between the policy of non- .. 


. alignment and the movement of nonalignment. Yet, 


ме ‚аге not disposed to separate by a Chinese wall 
thé policy of nonalignment from the movement of 
nonalignment. If we take the policy.of nonalign- 
ment to mean the historical option of, nonaligned 
countries to oppose-bloc divisions, if we look upon 
itas a' system of principles and aims which, guide 
the, nonaligned movement in 'its direct political 
action, then the acceptance of tlie thesis that the 
policy of nonalignment.is not in a crisis, but that 
the movement of nonalignment is in a crisis, would 
represent a contradictio in adjecto. Or, to put it 
briefly, if thére is a crisis of the movement which-in 
its direct political action pursues the policy of non-- 
alignment, then obviously. there would have to be 
something wrong with the principles and aims it 
_embodies! ra о gs д 

Can it be said that a movement which іп the 
course of two decades has doubled the number of 
countries within its ranks and has thus grown into 


N 


_ the broadest association of statesin the history of 
mankind, is in acrisis? Jt would, indeed, have to 
be a strange logic to be able to endorse such dubious 
assertion. Сап it be said thata movement which 
represents the motive force of the process of decolo- 

. nisation, is in a crisis? And, let us not forget, that ` 
‘this refers to the most impressive transformation 
which the international community has undergone 
from the time it-acquired.this name to the present 
day. No ‘reasonable person could, surely, accept such 
an assertion. 


Can it be said lightly that a movement, which i is 

the propounder of the idea of, and action for the , 
establishment of a new international economic 
order — without which it is impossible" even to: 
visualise the removal of disproportions i іп the world 
economy ánd the elimination of exploitation and 
domination in international economic relations — 
isina crisis? And itis general knowledge that it 
is the existing centres of economic might that have 
brought world economic relations to the present ` 
state, that this state is pregnant with ominous 
dangers, and that, from the viewpoint of history, 
^the only way out lies i in the establishment of а new 
. international economic order, in accord with his- 
torical logic and common sense. Can it be said that 
a movement which is the.moyer of the most impor- 
tant initiatives. in the United Nations, in regional 
organisations, in all fields of life of the international 
community—ífrom the prevention of assaults upon 
the freedom and independence of peoples, struggle 


for the safeguarding of world peace, halting the . 


arms race, clearing up hotbeds of crisis and resolving 
burning economic problems, up to the struggle for 
the’ decolonisation of information, for general cul- 

tural renascence—is in a crisis? It is quite certain. 
that a crisis would set in the moment the nonaligned 
movement were to cease performing the ‘meaningful 
role and function in the international community 

which it is naturally and legitimately ¢ entitled to. 


‚ And, finally, can it be stated that the nonaligned 


countries are in a crisis? When speaking of non- ` 


aligned countries, as of an assemblage of states in 
the international community, it should be borne in. 
.mind that the majority are newly-liberated countries 
which only gained their freedom and independence : 
after the Second World War. That is why we some- 

times call them “young” states. Why would these 
newly-liberated, young states be in a crisis? Is it 
not thought, perhaps, the very concept of their 
participation in the life of the international com/ 
munity as independent actors is in a crisis? That 
can hardly be the case, for.it was the colonial 
empires upon whose ruins these countries acquired 
the possibility of realising their natural right to 
"freedom and independence, ‘which laboured under 
~a profound and insurmountable crisis. How can 
countries which with their entry in the international 


shall see that the majority have proved their matu- 
rity by opting for a social and economic devélop- 
ment inspired by the ideas of socialism. Басһ in- 
dividually has become a significant partner with all 
other states in world affairs. 


Neither can the policy of nonalignment, nor the 
movement of nonalignment, 
countries, be said to bé in a.crisis — in a vicious 
circle from which no way out can be found. The 
situation is exactly the reverse: the policy and 
movement of nonalignment have precisely in the 


later years been showing their full vitality and the 


/ effectiveness ‘of a factor capable of drawing the 
world out of the vicious circle into which the bloc 
powers have plunged it. 


What then do we have here? . : Б 


We have the fact that the -nonaligned сой р 
as well as the policy-and movement of nonalignment, 
share the fate of the world whose inseparable part 
they are. All conflict- ridden situations in inter- 
national relations are reflected upon the nonaligned 
countries and the movement of nonalignment, just 


: as all conflict-ridden situations іп the nonaligned 


movement and among the nonaligned countries, are 
reflected upon international relations. It would be a 
disastrous mistake to form an idyllic image of the 
nonaligned countries as of a gathering of states 
linked together by monolithic interests and a unique 
.world outlook. It would be fully at odds 'with 
materialistic and dialectical concepts to think that a 


movement, such as is the movement of nonalignment ` ` 


which numbers among its, ranks some hundred or so 
countríes, can be free of contradictions,.and there- 
fore free of internal disputes and clashes. The cate- 
goric rejection of the assertion on the crisis òf the 
policy and movement of nonalignment, certainly does 


not mean closing one's eyes to the serious and not 


easily surmountable difficulties which the nonaligned 
'countries face both individually and in their common 
“activities. - 


Two further observations need to be addéd, as 


a logical post-scriptum, to the above considerations: 


is there any truth in the theses that the “golden era” 
of nonalignment is over; and can we agree that the 
policy and movement of nonalignment are ineffective 
in the action to create new international ‘political 
~and economic relations? . . i 


If, in connection with ‘the assertion about the 


who, irtsofar as they are well-intentioned, understand 
the social and historical éssence of nonalignment, 
which is objectively not infrequent, matters stand 
differently with regard to those who assert that the 
“golden era" of ‘nonalignment is over and that the 
policy and movement of nonalignment are inefficient 
.in performing their historical mission.. That then 
isa case ofan almost total ignorance of the basic 


community have made ап epochal contribution to ‘facts about the deyelopment of the policy. and 


the transformation of international relations on 
democratic and progressive foundations, be said to 
‚ be'in crisis?, 

Are the nonaligned countries individually ina 
crisis? ‘If we move from Ше опе`{0 the other, we 
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movement of nonalignment. 
. The assertion that е. ` nonaligned countries 


‘were active and efficacious in the past, and are no 


longer so today, may be refuted by adducing ir- 


"refutable arguments to the effect that they аге 


b: 


4 
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пог. the nonaligned | 


m 


‘crisis of nonalignment, we mostly referred to those - 


today more present and more active in all spheres 
of international relations than ever. before. Apart 
from their great contribution ito the anti-colonial 
revolution where, by the very nature of things, ‘they 
oa. found а common language, the nonaligned" 

sar aa in given situations in the past were faced 
| wit ‘the very question of ensuring the continuity of 
their ‘joint action. Under present-day conditions, 


when they make up two-thirds of the international. 


community, the-nonaligned countries are effectively 
Tealising those very things which: in the past they ' 
‘were only able to outline as their distant goals. 

‚ And it is for this very reason that the centres of 
military and economic might in the world too, have 
' ceased to regard the nonaligned countries as solitary 
entities, balancing on the tightrope of contradictions 
between ,East and West, as'a group of juvenile states 


which can’ be no:more than an amorphous, reserve. ` 


in the strategy of one or the other bloc. : As: "distinct 


from times past,.today all factors in interna- 


tional life look upon the policy and movement 
of nonalignment as а force. without which the 
comprehensive and lasting resolution of any one 
.major international problem cannot even be ima- 
gined. 

When it is a question of the efficiency or ineffi- 
, ciency of the policy and movement of nonalignment 


| E 


aligned countries which 'refuted the entire old 
principle that economic might plus military power 
are the alpha and omega of efficiency in international 
relations. If we were to make a comparative survey 
of what the great bloc powers and’ the nónaligned 


‚ countries have achieved in realising their strategic _. 
aims in the period following the. Second. Meg 


War, we would'see that it was precisely the. bloc 
powers that were — and have remained — the 
synonym of inefficacy, while the. nonaligned coun- 
tries were ‘е synonym of effectiveness in inter- 
national relations. Without: engaging’ in any lengthier 


enumeration, suffice it to mention that the big bloc . 


powers have not succeeded in putting into effect 
their essential strategic option of carrying out the 
full bipolarisation of international ‘relations, while 
‚Ше nonaligned countries have been successful in 
carrying out their vital historical task, that of pre- 
venting bloc division; and extending the sphere of 
ndnalignment to all continents.’ 

And in the present times of a serious straining of 
the situation in international relations, the process 


of the internal political.erosion in the bloc group- ` 


ings continues, along with intimations of the further 


expansion of the movement of nonalignment and the ~ 


strengthenin g of its action within the context of the 
preparations for the Seventh Summit Conference in 





- one must first recall the fact that it was the nom ; New Delhi. i | , a 
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Tate have been two aspects to the story nonalign- 
ment: the principles which were ‘asserted’ with 


great courage and insight against: pressures and. 


prejudice on the one ‘hand and the movement, which 


4 got institutionalised in the succession of conférences: 


at the Summit, Foreign Ministers, Bureau and 
‘official level and their declarations to act as custo- 
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and their community could survive and thrive. 


The formulation -and definition of these princi- .. 
ples can of course be varied or expressed differently. 
At one time, these principles were considered naive 
or suicidal but barely a decade after the first. 
alliances — the NATO and Warsaw Pact were 
formed, they сате to’ be. accepted and respected. 


dian of those principles on the other. As the move- / Khruschev and Kennedy (in his Inaugural Address) 
'-. ment comes of age—it is.just over twenty-one years 


since the Belgrade Conference—the principles stand 
vindicated , but the movement, with its accretion 
of numbers from 25 to a hundred, cannot conceal 
that it is.riddled with déep differences on major 
international political ahd economic problems. ^ 


In the face of the global Cold War, which deman- · t 
1 --peaceful co-existence became the stated goals of 


ded conformity and denounced military detachment 
and ideological neutrality in inter-state relations; 


Nehru first, ‘and Tito, Nasser and others-later, gave . 


expression to the independent nonaligned, approach 
to world problems. The nonaligned principles were 
never coherently embodied in a charter but in 


! essence, they amounted to the following axioms, for 


international relations., _ . Kn 
(i) The right of national self-determination for 
_ all peoples, recognising plurality in the international 


system and democratic ' equality amongst nation 


: petition between ideological adversaries. 


applauded the rights to Nonalignment which their 
respective predecessors had dismissed with suspicion 
‘or.contempt. -The expectations of inter-bloc боп- 
flict’ and unending confrontation changed to com- 
Mutual’ 
paranoia and the arms гасе of the great powers con- 
tinued but the logic of detente and the vision of 


both blocs. In'the subsequent decades, the inter- 
national system had not only got decolonised, but . 
it has, in fact, become plüralistic. Although some 


: still pay homage to claims of ideology-based solid- 


arity, it is plain that national policies are based on . 
national perceptions of national interests. "T 

The high point of the nonaligned principles was 
in the fifties when the Cold War was at its most 
intense. Among the significant contributions of 
the nonaligned approach were the plea for the uni- 


states. This predicted the end of ‘empires and a ` versalisation of UN and: specifically for the admis- 


faith in the constructive role of nationalism. 

(i) Nonalignment was pledged to human rights, 
social justice and particularly the eradication of 
racialism in state policies. РСР 

(iii) Beyond ideological agnosticism in interna- 


` tional relations, nonalignment affirmed: that the 
' choice of social and political.systems within a coun- 
. try must be allowed to evolve from domestic roots. 


It was, therefore, opposed to all forms of interven- 
tion in internal affairs of states. uo ut Ах 

(iv) In the face of peace-time global.military net- 
works, Nonalignment argued that national security 


- must be based .on the totality ofa nation’s political. 


and economic resilence and, therefore, must find a 


'. balance Between development and defence. ` 


(v) Nonalignment demanded -that nations must 


. commit themselves to a policy of peaceful resolu- 


tion of problems. This was not just a moral imp- 
erative or an economic compulsion; but healthy pru- 


* dence in a world of nuclear weapons and the nature 


of modern wars. It was only in: peace that nations 
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sion of the People’s Republic of China; in the hand- 
ling of the' prisoners-of-war’s problem ' after’ the 
Korean, conflict;- and the support for nationalism 
and acknowledgement -of -the independence of’ 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia and the role of the 
Internátional Commissions for the three countries. 
Although it was an Afro-Asian conference, the 
spirit of nonalignment found its clearest expression - 
.atBandung (1955). India was entrusted with the 
.peace-keeping role in the Congo by the UN (1960) 
because of its established nonaligned position. The 
collective voice of Nonalignment accelerated the con- 
“clusion of the-Partial Test Ban Treaty (1963) which 


' ended the atmospheric and underground testing of 
. nuclear devices. . It should be noticed that all except 


the last effort for the easing or resolving of Cold War 
problems, were before the first gathering of the Non- ' 

"aligned Heads of Governments in Belgrade (1961). 
At Belgrade — which must be considered as the ' 
beginning of the movement — And at all subsequent 
meetings, there has been an incipient conflict, 


.. though not an open debate, between the principles 
" which inspired the (Nonalignment and the compul- _ 


sions to reach consensus in order to demonstrate 
unity and solidarity of the-participants. In their 
statements the nonaligned leaders have been against 
flattering the alliances by making a Third Bloc of 
their own. Belgrade and the Second Summit at Cairo 
were ad hoc conferences at which no subsequent 
meeting were scheduled. The Nonaligned were no 
exception to the inherent feature of all multilateral 
diplomacy between sovereign nations (as distinct 
from international meetings for specific purposes) 
to come under the compulsion to reach acceptable 
compromises, and minimise persisting differences 
amongst them. Е 

At the Third Conference in Lusaka (1970), with- 
out debating on its implications, it was decided that 
a summit meeting will take place every third year. 
This, in effect began the process, which institution- 
alised, the nonaligned movement in 411 but the 
name. The agenda being open-ended did not remain 
restricted to urgent threats to peace and stability 
but continued to expand in subjects covered and 
in detail. The number of adherents to the move- 
ment, professing commitments to nonalignment, 
continue to grow steadily, and so inevitably did the 
spectrum of political ideological diversity amongst 
its membership. The problems of reaching a con- 
. Sensus became correspondingly more complex. 

It was easy enough to find agreement on some 
issues like decolonisation, anti-racialism and 
apartheid, the questioning of the post-colonial politi- 
cal and economic policies of the West and the 
demand for disarmament by the Super Powers. But 
beyond these problems, the interests, and attitudes 
within the movement became more differentiated. 
The pressures to tilt nonalignment towards one bloc 
or the other became more earnest and insidious. 
The host country and a few active members sought 
to veer the.declarations towards their own national 
policies. Some tried to get nonaligned support on 
what were purely national or regional questions of 
marginal common interest. Others tried to exclude 
issues from mention, even when there were viola- 
tions of nonaligned principles. On many important 
issues either the differences were defiected by omis- 
sion or papered over with platitudes, by innocuous 
generalisations in the declarations. As a result, the 
negotiations and drafting of the declarations — 
rather than conflict resolutions or applying the 
litmus test of principles — tended to become the 
dominant preoccupation of nonaligued diplomacy. 

The Nonaligned, for example, have always' been 
critical of foreign bases of military links with great 
powers but the móvement had to ignore, or by 
implication rationalise such links and,the long-term 
presence of foreign troops in nonaligned countries. 
' The basic premise of nonalignment that national 
security does not justify foreign military-dependence 
in peace time, was thus compromised and has creat- 
ed dangerous precedents for the future. The con- 
ferences muted reactions on military violations of 
frontiers like in the India-China conflict or the resort 
to force in Iraq-Iran. The nonaligned themselves 
have not refrained from interventions, subversion 
and destabilisation in their neighbours but the 
declaration found it inconvenient to take note of 


52 


them. They even remained collectively indifferent to 
the suppression of identifiable nationalism in 
Bangladesh (1971) and now ‘in Afghanistan. The 
economic crisis for the South because of exploitative 
or non-enlightened policies of the West deservedly 


came in for trenchant criticism, and led tothe ^ 


demand for a New International Economic Order, 
but the nonaligned have glossed over other economic 
problems such as the consequences of the oil price 
hikes by fellow nonaligned countries, which emascul- 
ated the development plans of oil-importing nations. 

The escalating arms-race by the super powers and 
its adverse economic consequences justifiably invites 
serious alarm, but the voluntary militarisation by 
poor nations, which divert a much bigger share of 
their scarce resources has been spared introspective 
scrutiny. It amounts to a self-confessed slur on our 
sovereign discretion indeed and the rationale of 
decolonisation (that independent judgement was the 
best guardian of our own interests) to explain away 
the acquisition of massive and sophisticated weapon 
systems on the commercial salesmanship and com- 


‚ mission distribution of arms manufacturers and 


1 


1 


vendors. If they are faithful to the spirit of nonalign- ed 


ment and dedicated to the long-term interests of 
their countries, then the nonaligned governments 
must surely resort to prophylactic and effective 
diplomacy to ease regional tensions amongst them- 
selves. This in essence is no more than what is 
demanded from the super powers. Any way they 
cannot depend or bank on an enlightened concern 
for damage to their development from great powers 
or merchants of destruction. These countries, in the 
face of sudden and deep recession, were bound to 
maximise commercial advantage from the sale of 
surplus or obsolescent arms and built up excess 
capacity for over-sophisticated military equipment. 
Arms trade can only be controlled by reduction in 
acquisation or regional, collective boycott by the 
vigilance and farsightedness of arms' purchasers; 
(one cannot expect gracious self-denial from merch- 
ants of destruction.) It was scarcely surprising that 
arms sales had a major part in recycling petro- 
dollars and, following the drop in energy demand, 
hastening the economic crisis now confronting the 
OPEC nations. 

The truth is that the nonaligned principles and 
priorities have been ignored or violated by most 
nonaligned countries themselves. The umbrella of 
nonalignment and rights in the club were never 
denied to any member for offending nonaligned 
principles. All these can be traced to the unavoid- 
able compulsion to prize unity and solidarity in the 
movement through the consensus declaration of the 
movement rather than uphold the principles which 
presumably inspired their allegiance. 

The present situation before nonalignment is thus 
paradoxical. The principles to which they pay 
homage stand vindicated. Its members command an 


unshakeable majority in UN and, barring the veto . 


rights in the Security Council, they can obtain 
passage of any resolution or recommendations 
through the established international institutions. 
Indeed the nonaligned declarations are often only 
duplicating echoes of positions already adopted in 


UN GATT, IMF, North-South and South-South 
assemblies. : 

For many nonaligned countries, participation in 
nonalignment movement has become ulterior — for 
prestige and distraction ‘from domestic failures or 
simply to prevent default of national interests 
on specific problems. . 

The calender of the Nonaligned has , become 
regular and the meetings more frequent. Aside 
from the summits and meetings around UN, atleast 
one or two high level special nonaligned conferences 
are held in one of the capitals every year. The 
declarations they produce have become longer and 
more comprehensive. The printed Belgrade declara- 
tion ran to eight pages only: the one in Havana 
including special resolutions covers ninety-six pages. 
The achievements and impact which can be directly 
attributed to tlie nonaligned conferences have been 
almost in inverse ratio to the growth of numbers 
and the length of the agreed declarations. The time 
and diplomatic energy that these conferences now 
demand have become enormous; the expense at 
times runs ihto hundreds of millions of dollars. Iraq 
must have spent half a billion dollars if not more, 
preparing for a conference which had to be shifted 
from its capital. Can one-deny that such diversion 
of efforts and resources is repugnant to the economic 
priorities predicted by the core purpose of nonalign- 
meni? 

Regardless of whether a consensus is reached or 
divisions are exposed, the' prospect of concrete 
achievements for the movement are slender, if not 
grim. At the next summit the well-known position 
on old problems like racialist policies in and around 
South Africa, Israeli expansionism and aggression, 
the handicaps of the economically disadvantaged 
nations will be readily reiterated. The resolution of 
many of these problems are, however, now consigned 
to other bodies or groups of nations. The Middle 
East problem is now being handled outside even 
UN. The consensus process js likely to bypass or 
make only grudging innocuous references to many 
serious current problems which threaten peace or 
inflict penalties on the nonaligned. Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea and the Central America are all 
instances of interventions. The selective elaboration 
of one will only highlight the controversial nature 
of the others. The ongoing conflicts between Iran 
and Iraq in Eritrea, Chad and Western Sahara may 
have to be ignored or not examined on merits. 
The rampant refugee problem almost fatally stun- 
ning many economies of nonaligned nations (and 
largely due to other nonaligned nations), terrorism 
outside national liberation struggles, serious viola- 
tions of Human Rights may have to be set aside 
from pointed reference because of the oppression of 
consensus, welding. Finally, except where they find 
it a convenient endorsement of their national poli- 
cies, the adopted nonaligned positions may again 
invite indifference, benign or cynical, from the super 
powers and the rest of the world. ; a. 

The fundamental reason for the disarray is, in 
fact, an inherent and almost philosophic conflict. 
The essential basis of the nonaligned principle, it 
-should be recalled, has the sovereign right of 
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independence and the refusal to accept any imposed 
analysis or discipline. On the other hand, as stated 
earlier, open-ended multilateral diplomacy must 
work towards unified common ‘positions. Not sur- 
prisingly, once the movement started; the principle 
of dissent and democratic diversity came unwittingly 
under pressure. Indeed differences became an 
embarassment for the meetings of the movement. 
In retrospect it was a mistake to have decided on 
regular meetings specially when the prejudice against 
nonalignment principles was disappearing and its 
minority position in the international community 


' had already become a thing of the past. The right 


of dissent and diversity could not be reconciled by a 
process which necessarily aimed at consensus and 
conformity! 

It is no doubt, true that in the last few years, 
specially since the Reagan Administration topk 
office, the-policies and politics of the Cold War 
have revived and the pace of the super-power arms 
race has quickened. ` The economic disparties have 
increased and the logic of interdependence and 
planetary survival is being callously ignored. But 
even so, the process of polycentralisation and 
diversity has got accelerated within the blocks and 
outside them. When on the question of the Siberian 
pipeline, Western ‘European countries defied US, 
they were acting according to the nonaligned princi- 
ples of serving national interests through inter- 
national co-operation across ideological frontiers. 
The sale of foodgrains by USA to the Soviet Union 
fits in with the nonaligned philosophy, not with 
the Cold War Approach. International communism 
(as distinct from the throat of USSR) is not now 
systematically denounced even by USA, since the 
West wants,to play the China card. The Com- : 
munist countries have, in turn, become increasingly 
dependent for trade, technology, food and credits 
on the non-communist world. Both super powers 
are having to learn to live with nationalism in their 
own alliances. The fact is that co-existence and 
cooperation cannot be threatened by the retrograde 
policies of any power. The scenario of a First 
Strike or a winnable nuclear war is not only being 
challenged by a tidal peace movement, it is now 
finding significant support'from erstwhile pro- 
tagonists of nuclear-war strategies. This move- 
ment against nuclear arms and proliferation cannot 
be damned or diverted by any government singly 
or in coordination with others. It should also be 
recognised that in the present situation, the non- 
aligned cannot bark on the Cold War competition 
for politica] leverage and enlianced economic sup- 
port. At all events, the present revival of the Cold 
War is based on a failed hypothesis ard is already 


. being treated as a doomed aberration, even by 


many strategists and political scientists in aligned 
countries, 

Regardless of the violations by the aligned and the 
nonaligned, the original principles remain valid 
and stand vidicated. The struggle to establish that 
the sovereign nations have the right to decide their 
own definitions of national interests in external 
relations and internal direction has been won. No 
standard socio-political model is going take root 
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' Delhi Summit: 


' rest squarely on India. 


. dilemmas will continue to confront our diplomacy ` 


_appearance, ideologically agnostic.. 


gr X 


ii- the long tün becausé of external advice or 
imposition. $ 


It may be prudent to recognise that the situation ` 


in the nonaligned movement has never been as 
serious and divisive as ọn the eve of the coming 
-The burden of responsibility апа, 
the challenge of ‘opportunity will; for the first time, , 
It will have to preside over 
the deliberations and to pilot the search for a con- 
sensus. It would be wishful to believe that the 
divisions and differences will not surface and cast 
a dark shadow onthe conference. Even if a con- 


sensus document with broad .support and minimal . 


reservations is finally adopted at the Summit, serious 


for the next three years. 


How tó reconcile known diversity and claim unity. 
‘of purpose? How-to assert national policies when 
they may differ from the majority opinion in the 


movement? How.to keep Nonalignment; in fact, and 
Could ongoing 
conflicts between the nonaligned be ignored. but 


' peaceful resolution urged on probléms perpetrated 


P 


by áligned nations only? How to plead for disarma- 
ment and overlook the beam 
within the nonaligned eyes? How should the move- 
ment face the economic problem created’ by its 


own ranks? Can the movement.shirk from recog- . 


nising that there are fundamental differences of 
economic interests between the: semi-industrialised 
developing nations and primary producers which 


the outlines of. the New Ecónomic order cannot ' 


overcome? When the energy question’ and other 
economic.problems within the Third World could 
not be resolved on the basis of enlightened inter- 
nationalism, i is there any hope for a global dialogue 
between all-the-rich on one side, (hopefu ully includ- 
ing the Socialist countries) and'all the developing 
ones on the other? The over-riding challenge is 
going to be, whether to stand by. principles of 


diversity and cooperation: or be obsessed. by the . 


show ofi unity overlooking the transparant multi- 
plicity of interests, and attitude within the movement. 

Isit not time to ask whether the Nonaligned 
should remain bogged down in the interminable 
process which must perforce ignore or deflect the 


violations of its principles? Is it not better to recog- -` 
mise the reality of diversity and seéit as a triumph 


of Nonalignment? If the movement is to be ohly a 
collective\international pressure lobby, it is as well to 
acknowledge that in UN the same recommendations 


can.be proposed with as much vigour. The institu- 


tions like UN and GATT are, at best as, effective, 
and, at worst, equally powerless as to the Nonalign- 
ed movement. The Nonaligned have no constitution 
and no provision even on paper for the enforcement 
of their resolutions. The established bodies atleast 
have prescribed procedures for determining creden- 
tials. They can discuss problems in greater details 


with more expertise and often with less inhibitions. ' 


Like-minded nations, incliding some or all the 
nonaligned, along with neutrals and even the align- 
ed, could always, meet informally around UN or 
the appropriate forums to frame common positions 
on specific problems. They ue function more 


M 
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of militarisation- 


democratically and -their commitments would be 


more sincere. =- 


The best tribute that the nonaligned can pay to 
their-faith would be to reaffirm in brief charter, the 
distilled essence of their all-but-forgotten principles. 
The duplication. of positions taken on current issues 
in other institutions on current issues does not add 
telling: sanction to them. The commitment of a 
fixed calender of conferences with a grand conclave 
of Kings, Presidents and Prime Ministers~every 
three years — never.the intention tili Lusaka — 
could, without much substantive loss be terminat- ! 
ed. The agony and torture of finding consensus 
where there are obvious and entrenched differences 
“through drafting:sleight of hand can be relieved. 
Let every nation which claims to subscribe to non- 


‘alignment live up to these principles in their own . 


‘national policies. The last three decades have amply 
proved that any country be it big. power of small, 
which has disregarded these nonaligned tenets has 
suffered national reverses and invited adverse inter- 
national consequecces. One. need only recall the 


American experience in Vietnam and that of USSR =~ 


in Afghanistan. No nation will surrender their dis- 


, 


cretion to a monolith again — not even to the non-* . 


aligned movement. "Nonalignment cannot remain 
merely a forum for diplomacy of complaint and 
cover up for-domestic failures. -It is unlikely that 
the cause of peace, cooperation and international 
social justice will be specially streng(hened through 
the'nonaligned conference process. 


The building blocks for international stability and’ 


enlightened cooperation must start with national 
self-reliance -and developmental priorities: and 


"regional and intra-regional cooperation, based of 


geography and economic complimentarity. 


' The suggestion advanced here may seem heretical 


but it is somewhat like Gandhiji’s advice that the 
.Indian National Congress should, with a sense of 
"mission accomplished, be wound up on the attain- 
.ment of independence. The external politics of the ' 
nonaligned could develop — indeed have done so — 
in a natural way, confident that the goal of peaceful : 
dissent and diffefences were healthy for the. inter- 
national democracy as we in India believe, they are . 


for national politics. Jawaharlal Nehru's thrust at . 


Belgrade was essentially similar — forward-looking 
with emphasis on peaceful cooperation and ending 


"the threat of the arms race by precept and example.’ 


In this/spirit, he opposed the flogging of-the' dying 


horse of colonialism and the heroics , of permanent '- 


confrontation. -Indira Gandhi in a historic conttibu- 
tion could: rescue the Nonaligned movement from 
further exposure of its ineffectiveness and redun- 
dancy. She could simultaneously highlight the abid- . 
ing relevance of nonalignment principles for the 
national policies of all countries. Notwithstanding 


. outrages and even without any custodians the non- 


aligned principles will like Jobn Brown's soul go 
marching on. Only India can effect the rationalisa- 
tion to undérscore the contemporáneous validity of 
nonalignment. Otherwise, despite prodigious pre- 
‘liminary diplomatic efforts and enormous economic 
opportunity costs, the present rut and conference 
a (Соли on page 62) 
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HE New Delhi Summit of the Nonaligned coun- 


tries is taking place against an admittedly com-' 
plex ‘апа progressively dangerous international 
situation. , 

It is always only too easy to succum to the temp- 
tation of exaggerating one's importance in time and 
space and one has tó guard against our generation 
seeing itself in apocalyptic terms. Making every 


-allowance for such subjective exaggeration, how- - 


ever, it is difficult to avoid today the impression that 
we seem to be nioving step by step inexorably into 
a catastrophic situation, The most powerful nations 
‘seem to have lost their capacity of sorting out their 
mutual problems. Signed treaties are not ratified 
and have to be re-negotiated. Existing arrangements 
are frankly declared to be unreliable because of lack 
of good faith by the parties to the agreemént in 
each other. The. not so’ powerful nations, the 
socalled medium powers, the subsidiary members of 
‘the First and the Second Worlds ‘are increasingly 
restive in their military and economic relationship 
of subordination to the Super Powers. They are also, 
along with China, chaffing against their inability to: 
contribute to definitive decisions i in the processes of 
disarmament and development. Older ideological 
pulls appear to be increasingly academic in a world 
faced with shared disaster. This is the rationale of 
the unilateral disarmament movement in the deye- 
loped states. 
' Аз Тог the Thitd World, we have conditioned 
. ourselves to a situation in which we have no, role, 
‚по permitted latitude even to advise on - decision- 
making — let alone, participating. The problem of 
the Nongligned Movement and its constituency, the: 
developing world, has been, throughout the last 
three decades, the problem of achieving and exer- 
cising influence without power in the conventional 
sense. We have been force to discover unconventional : 
sources of power. The agenda of the Nonaligned 
Movement will. be judged in retrospect. by its 
ineffectiveness in breaking out of the constraints of 
the older power game. The next two or three years 
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- will provide an opportunity to be "i more ċreaf 
'tive than we have Hitherto been in achieving a 
certain degree of stability and peace in this troubled 
planet of ours. Our freedom from decision-making, 
our irresponsibility, our distance .from the drama 
and the excitement would not justify inaction. 
Purely ' reactive "behaviour, however dramatic in 
spasms, ‘would .also not be justified. because the 
dangers which face our civilisation today are _ 


_ frighteningly real and immediate. 


Two imminent dangers concern йш today, 
the nuclear holocaust- and an increasingly probable 


- world-wide Depression. They are separate phenome- 


na, but one can only understand them as twin mons- 
ters born out of the sdme objective environment 
which we have inherited from our parents and grand- 
parents who achieved tremendous technolgival pro- 
gress, reorganised the: world system and. brought ~ ` 


_affluence within the reach of a substantial minority . 


of the world's population. They had also fought two 
World Wars and in the process somewhat unwil- 
lingly initiated the processes of decolonisation and 
democratisation within feudal societies. They dévis-. 
ed brilliantly innovative economic responses to the ' 
problems of poverty ànd deprivation, at least in 
some areas of the world and, for, a remarkably lorig : 
‘period, demonstrated that economic growth could 
coexist’ with welfare policiesin at least some select 
- Societies. - In the process, they also invented the 
ultimate weapon of, destruction. The wisdom of 


-mankind over the last thirty years has been devoted 
: to preventing the use, again, of this weapon. 


On both these fronts, economic and strategic, the 
earlier successes seem today to have been much 
more temporary: than we wished to believe. A 
nuclear conflict is now not only being discussed as 
probable but is an integra. aie ts in the planning 
of the next war. Desultory talk about recession and 
unemployment-has now settled down to a fairly 
clear conviction that we are entering not a period of 
mere economic malaise due to slowness of. growth. 
The only helpful analogy, we realise now, is the 
terrible experience of the early thirties: The only. 
difference is that the economic solution of the prob- 
lems in the thirties is now being rejected off-hand as 
being unsuitable and we are asked to return to the 


. free play ofeconomic forces. This could mean, in 


theoretical terms, a viable alternative which could 
be appreciated by the mathematical economists. To 
the poorer lower half of the poorer- «countries, large 
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or big, it means, infact, the wafer-thin difference 
between survival and extinction. This is the econo- 
mic reality. 

As for the strategic problem, the reality of the 


nuclear bomb has been the controlling factor in' 


international relations. It has disciplined our beha- 
viour, giving bone and muscle to the statutory 
prescriptions of the U.N. Charter ,on security 
matters and also the various separate arrangements 
for ordering international life which had been initia- 
ted well before the Second World War. The theory 
of deterrence was based upon a' mutually accepted 
limit to the use of conventional' weapons and an 
acceptance that the nuclear weapon was there, not 
to be used, but to be feared. What has happened, 
however, during the last two or three years, is that 
this mutually accepted outer limit of possible mili- 
tary activity has become increasingly ambiguous. 
The ultimate weapon is seen to be after all not so 
ultimate. The justification of the continuing increase 
in quantity and quality of the nuclear arsenals of 
the great powers is based upon a numbers game 
which appears to be esoteric to most of us. Apart 
from the increase in the actual quantity of weapons 
which has made the old word “over-kill” a sick 
joke, there is now the expansion into the new dimen- 
sions of the sea-bed and the outer space of offensive 
weaponry. E. 2 
Ali this has produced an unprecedented physical 
and psychological situation in human history which 
is qualitatively more dangerous than at any time 
since 1945. It is certainly more so than the admit- 
tedly dangerous situation which faced the fathers of 
Nonalignment in 1961. That was, it is interesting 
to recall, the uneasy interlude between the U-2 inci- 
dent and the Cuban Missile Crisis. At that time, 
after agonised heart searching, and not considerable 
acrimonious discussion, the leaders of the movement 
came to the conclusion that a nuclear war was a 
more urgent problem than the danger posed by the 
continuance of colonialism. This was the reason 
why they decided at Belgrade to appeal with all the 
moral force at their command to the nucledr powers 
to stop nuclear explosions and prepare.the way for 
gradual conventional and nuclear disarmament. — 
This had not been an easy decision to make, this 
choice between the relative priorities of fighting 
colonialism and neo-colonialism on the one hand 
and opposing the nuclear arms race on the other. 
Algeria was only slowly moving towards the success- 
ful conclusion of her liberation struggle; in Belgrade, 
she was still represented by the National Liberation 
Front. There was a certain air of unreality about 
the first phase of French decolonisation in Africa 
against the background of the Algerian situation’ 


even though the absence of French settlers in the . 


African colonies south of the Sahara made President 
de Gaulle’s decision a little more palatable. The 
Portuguese empire appeared to be as tough and dara- 
ble as ever. The Goa episode a few months after the 
Summit only served to underline the obduracy and 
the survival capacity of minor European empires. 
The tragedy of the Congo was being enacted against 
a background of emerging ideological antagonisms, 
the final solution satisfying almost no one. It was 
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so easy in these circumstances to take the soft option 
and regard the nuclear danger as an academic pro- 
blem while decolonisation was with us *'here" and 
“now”. 

e i еш 

HIS look backwards to 1961 is necessary to re- Y 

mind ourselves that there were problems facing 
the earlier generation of the Founding Fathers 
which must have appeared at that time appallingly 
insoluble. The next twenty years saw mixed suceess 
in the search for partial, regional, or merely, local 
detente or accommodation leading to relaxation of 
tension. Many of the major developments of this 
period were directly concerning the national, re- 
gional and global interests of the great powers. 
Vietnam, the Sino-Soviet dispute and the search for 
detente in Europe were beyond the abilities of the 
Nonaligned world to influence directly even though ` 
the cumulative influence of Nonaligned lobbying in 
UN for peace and disarmament should not be under- 
estimated. The great success story from our point 
of view of these times was the almost total сот» 
pletion of decolonisation, leaving behind Namibia 
and the internal organisation; based upon the colo- 
nial policies and apartheid and race discrimination; 
in the Republicof South Africa. The great failure 
was the inability to solve the West Asian dispute 
and the continuing success under unwilling or bene- 
volent patronage of Israel in her aggrandisement 
against neighbouring states. India herself had some 
weighty reasons to be rather withdrawn from global 
concerns; she was engaged during this period in 
three major conflicts with neighbours and the partial 
resolution of these problems necessarily demanded 
prior attention. There were also other local conflicts 
in the Third World which were taken note of with 
anxiety at successive conferences at the Summit. 
Our inability to devise institutional methods for 
bringing to an end these avoidable conflicts was the 
most bitter experience of the movement as a whole. 
To compensate for this political and strategical 
weaknesses, the movement did display imaginative- 
ness and a capacity for sustained action in the 
United Nations on economic matters. The pro- 
grammes of action promulgated at Lusaka and deve- 
loped at Algiers have formed the basis of effective 
Third World action against the existing economic 
inequalties. 

The world outlook in the second half of the 
seventies, say 1975, gave some grounds for limited 
optimism. The energy crisis had been contained. 
The Helsinki Conference had met and European 
detente was no longer а mere dream. The Portu- 
guese empire had vanished overnight. The Vietnam 
conllict had been finally brought to an end by the 
combined successes of the liberation struggle and 
conventional diplomacy. The energy crisis had 
brought about a certain new realisation and willing- 
ness on the part of the industrialised nations to 
converse with poorer countries. The North-South 
dialogue was launched. There appeared to be, on 
the whole, some ground for limited optimism 
about the containment of the major adversary 
relationship between the United States and the 
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Soviet Union and the slow march towards some 
type of economic organisation better suited to 
tackle the problems of world poverty than the exist- 
` ing order inherited from ап 'епіігеју different earlier 
__ technological] and strategic environment. 
There were negative’ developments also; speci- 
Yea the Arab-Israeli dispute assumed new, Enel 
strategic dimensions. This and the worsening К 
‘the Sino-Soviet dispute ‘and the strategic impli; : 


cations’ of the new US — China accommodation . 


had implications which could load to instability 
both at the global level and at the ‘regional level 
in the Eurasian land-mass. They were, however, 
from all evidence, problems which the world was 
learning to'live with. They could not, even in’ ‘the | 
worst scenario, lead to a global confrontation, 


All this has collapsed in ruins during the “years, 


between Havana and the- coming Summit at.New 
Delhi. Nuclear Disarmament has receded further 
away and today serious. discussions are.taking. place | , 
. about limited, local and protracted nuclear war 
which could | be survived. Much more, than in.the 
© 1940's, when the people everywhere were shocked 
‘into awareness of the details of nuclear science~by · 
: Hiroshima and Nagasaki- and the subsequent con- 


troyersies ‘about the! control of atomic. energy, 


. people all over the world are Seriously discussing 


the horrors of a probable, nuclear war during, the ^ 


foreseeable future. This is reflected in the’ popular 
~movements against, nuclear armament ‘all over 


Europe, both East and West, and also the United" 
The Third World, not directly concerned . 
in the processes leading to the ultimate decision,’ 


.IStates. 


but inevitable/participants in the planetary tragedy 
if it- does come about, has been, on the whole, 
lethargic and ineffectual. THe New Delhi Summit 
takes place against the almost total failure of the 
Special Session on Disarmament of the à General 
Assembly. \ 
So much for the: dramatic. danger which faces ` 
' the human race by instant incineration or slow 
. death.'in nightmarish conditions, leading, at the 


end of it all, to the final of our past and our future,‘ 


memories as well expectations. What is truly 
appalling to most of us in the Third World is that 
this.is the result "of an ideological struggle, which 
at its most patently sincere - moments, , appears 
. arcàne and even theological. To the immediate 


worry is survival not affluence, literacy not culture, - 


health, not the “good life". It is this hiatus bet- 


ween our immediate concérns- and this imminent’ 


danger which threatens us which. should provide 
. the motivation for Nonaligned activity: at. the .agi- ' 
tational and propaganda level in our own: countries 
‚ and in the industrialised world. 

The less dramatic chronic, problem: of. economic 
viability is also at the'same time developing a.'new 
urgency. People do not any longer treat the word 

. Depression as unmentionable. 
' employment in the developed societies recall earlier 
slumps in the 20th and the 19th centuries. The 
developing societies are, still comparatively slow 


The levels. of un- 
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` to the periphery in the' economic system. When, . Я 


-however, this impact begins to be felt,. the political 
and the social consequences would be a disaster of : 
the first magnitude to the poerer countries. 
, ‘alignment: lis the articulated philosophy . on an 
essentially . indigenous ‘basis of, these’ poorer coun- 
‘tries and, as а pressure group only the Nonaligned 
- Movement can represent this huge, helpless consti- 
‘tuency. This second negative development of our 
times, the threat of' economic chaos, introduces a 
, wholly, new danger in the international situation - 
which was not there during the fifties or ‘the sixties ` 
‚ and certainly not in the seventies when the world 
banking system assimilated, the ‘energy crisis with 
. unexpected resilience. Today, many of the more 
developed among the developing countries аге 
teetering on the edge of bankruptcy. High un- 
employment га{ез їп the developed countries have 
led to a climate of opinion fundamentally opposed 
to generous. trade terms for the newly- independent 
nations; the, p 
are ‘managing to survive by assistance, from the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
and to an increasing extent also by borrowing from 
' private sources, The least developed, or the poorest, 
countries have been so: used to ‘penury that 
gradations of economic deprivation do not mean 
much to them any way. For that matter,‘ their ruling 
, elites are so comfortably.cushioned against individual. 
suffering that the problems of poverty appear to 
them as academic as to the men who make the 
decisions in the great financial capitals of the world. : 


7 ]t is important to remind ourselves that these ` 


two negative even near-catastrophic developments 
— the failure of disarmament efforts leading to the 
. Serious discussion of a nuclear war and the increas- 
‘ing: probability of an economic crisis — are inter- 
related. Itis in. this inter-relationship that Non- 
alignment finds a justification of its existence as a 
‘movement, as a lobby, as a pressure group. Defence , 
and development aré inseparable. It would be 
possible to solve the world’s economic ills today 
by intelligent application of the technological skills 
we have acquired, only if a small fraction of those 
skills and resources now being devoted to armament 
: manufacture, both conventional апа nuclear, is 
diverted to developmental ` purposes. : This is the 
central reality of the world situation today and any 
examination of the future programme ОЁ the Non~ 
aligned а will have to start here. 
(Y 
T. first item, : ‘then, in the agenda of the Non- 
aligned Movement'in 1983 would be the problem 
of nuclear. disarmament,. . There is no sane alter- 
native ‘to this. Just as the Belgrade Conference 
ended with an exhortation to the Super Powers to 
enter into direct disarmament negotiations, the 
‘New ‘Delhi Conference should, in unmistakable 
terms, impress upon the five nuclear nations and, 
more specifically, the United States and the Soviet. 
"Union the need to. seriously embark upon the pro- 


to be affected merely ‘because of what could be. Cess of deescalation of tension: A clear request 


called.the communication gap in an unusual sense, ' 
the delay i in:the passing of impulses from the centre 


! = 
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could be made in unambiguous language to all the 
five nations to make unilateral offers not to make 
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Non- 


oorer countries in thé Third World ~ 


Й 
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' logies, we would have gone a great towards becom- ` 


-) n 
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the first nuclear or conventional attack. The atmos- 
phere for such a decision appears to be bleak, but if 
the Nonaligned Movement, representing more than 
half of mankind, dedicates itself to it, it could lead. 
to some tangible results. А Й Е 
- Nuclear disarmament would be wonderful but 
not enough. It should be, supplemented Бу con- 
ventional disarmament at all levels including, most 
important between the poorest countries of -the 


world. The linkage between development and dis-. 
The ending. 


armament is recognised -everywhere. T] 
or slowing down of the arms race seems as a com- 


mon solution to thé military and the economic: 


problems. Conventional disarmament in all the 
regions of the world will.have to, be practised’ not 
‘only by great powers but also by the members of 
. the Nonaligned: Movement, itself in their relations. 
with each other, the supreme example of the rele- 


vancetof our advice to the great powers in orga-, 


nising our own relations. In this and other global 
issues, we, the weaker nations: of the world, will 
have to learn a little self-criticism and a certain 
amount of self correction. 

Second only to the discussion of the urgent 


problems,of disarmament would be a detailed dis- ' 
. -cussion of the economic problems. A: great deal 


of wórk has been done during the last ten years on 
various methods `f bringing about a reformation 
of the world economic order. 'At the level/of action 
by es great powers there is no paucity of ideas, 


| я onlWan absence of the sense of guilt, a refusal to 


recognise the need for change. But at -the level 
of interaction between the Nonaligned- countries, 
there is, in fact,a great deal ‘of ignorance, ambi- 
guity, double think and actual dishonesty. The 
Nonaligned world is not a homogenous body in 
ideology, similarity of political organisations, 
technical development and cultural inheritance. | 

If we could meet each other's needs by locating, 
within our own Third World, appropriate techno- 


ing self-sufficient in ,a healthy way, without 
unnecessarily: jeopardising the existing monetary 
system. Just as the Socialist countries have learnt 


to live with world capitalism with its tremendous 


achievements and strengths and its-fatal weakness 
of insensitivity to suffering of the weak, we of ће. 
Third World, who have refused to accept completely 
the ideological alternatives-of the market or planned 
‘economies should also be able to coexist with the 
First and the Second Worlds. This need not, neces- 
sarily,; in fact, should not, mean a posture of 
confrontation, at least, not yet. It should be possible 


for us to devise by fundamental research into the: 
resources situation in our planet, the meaning of 


quality of life in all its aspects and the need. to до 
back to our own roots in all the things which 
matter most to и, ап alternative as well as supple- 
mentary economic and cultural system -without 


‘giving up the present links with the two parts of- 


the developed world.’ This is something which 


would be welcome to the richer countries, also. It: 


has been repeatedly said that a whole world seeking 


‚ апа achieving the degree ОЁ affluence reached by 


the United States, West Europe ог Japan would be 
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a physically impossible concept. There aré known 
‘limits to the resources of our planet. It should,. 
therefore, be possible for us to work out an accom- 
modation with the rich and the affluent based upon 
a more equitable division of the resources of the 
world as developed, exploited and transformed by ~ 
modein teclinology. If only such negotiations jay 
; repeatedly, over the years, over the decades, due to \ 
‘the intransigence of the richer nations, only then 
would the question of a huge moral-cum strategic ' 
confrontation between the rich and the poor would 
arise. Even ifsuch a dramatic confrontation does 
not take place, it would be desirable for us in the. 
Nonaligned Movement who represent varióus 
'ancient culture and strong traditions of civilised 
living to prescribe for our societies a programme of ` 
austerity and restraint rather than conspicuous con- 
sumption; for only by doing so can we, as peoples, 
as individuals, come, to terms „with ourselves. 
`` Too often, in these and other related matters, we 
' have given up our autonomy in thinking and in 


- feeling. It would be necessary for us to go back to 


"the roots of our original culture. This is not crass 
fundamentalism, it is a return to the simplicities ofr ^ 
one’s historical traditions which would liberate us .. 
from second-rate culture. Perhaps, in this dilemma 
it is not a bad thing that India háppens to be the 
Chairman ‘of tke: Nonaligned Movement. With all 
her weaknesses today and her negative experiences 
in history, India has demonstrated a certain self- 
sufficiency in tradition and cultural continuity which ' 

. could be useful as an example for the Third World 

_ in the difficult times ahead, ‘The essence of the 
‘Indian resolve to have an alternative culture to the 

. modern industrial civilisation, without boycotting 
“it, without retreating from it, is seen in Gandhiji's 
vision of Hind Swaraj. It is not simple “‘villagism” 

- or rusticity; it is the result of à careful calculation 
of assets and needs, a marriage between what is. 
required and what is available. It is a realistic and 
notably \moderate posture, as moderate and as 

- deliberate as Gandhiji’s leadership of the national 
struggle against the British had been. It represents ^ 
the confident preparation for nothing less than an 
alternate way of life both for the individual and the 
group, both for thé State and the world community. 

Concretely, such. an agenda..for the Nonaligned 
Movement would/mean detailed research by experts ' 

· of the Nonaligned countries of our cultural, indus- 
trial, political andisocial problems. It would mean 
creation of a whole generation of intellectuals who, 
while owing everything to the rigors of modern 
‘scientific discipline, should ‘rigorously eschew, every- 
thing foreign in their study of domestic traditions 
and culture. This is an effort at the intellectual / 
level -which can only be initiated, but not carried 
out by the movement as such. A. beginning has’ 
been made, not as a result of conscious. effort by 
the Nonaligned nations as a group, but by the work 
of individual economists and other social scientists, 
in the formidable task of scrutinising the needs of 
our societies in the contemporary situation. What 
is now required 15 to institutionalise it so that there 
is always available a store house of information. 


` -which can be depended upon to make, our govern- 
H y y 
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ments realise early enough the possibilities’ of 
technical and economic coopetation between our 
countries. Such an institution would have basically 
an apolitical role; it will have to be scientific and 
‚ the results will not be tailored to suit the needs of 
- the ruling groups, temporarily incharge of our 
countries. At the same time, it is bound to bave the 
most profound political and economic consequences 
because such self-knowledge and freedom from the 
conditioning by metropolitan thinking would enable 
us to create a plausible alternative to the current 
. derivative models with which we have satisfied our- 
selves. . 

The need for cultural and intellectual autonomy 
is still inadequately realised. We do have the begin- 
. nings of a struggle for achieving this in the cam- 
paigns fora new information order in UNESCO 
and in other UN' bodies. It has been easy for the 
developed nations and their experts to criticise these 
campaigns as attempts to return to more primitive 
modes of thought and living and suggest that the 
true freedom for the developing countries lies in an 
exact imitation of the state of culture in the deve- 
loped world today, at this moment of history. This 
is, of course, fatuous nonsense. Brilliant statesmen 
and incisive thinkers can be as parochial in time 
and space as the village school-master. We should 
recognise, as the movement, the virtues of an open 
society, the need for pluralism of thought and 
acfion, but there is no need for us to adopt whole- 
sale, other methods of organising these things, 
merely because, by a historical accident, our terri- 
tories happened to be under the domination of these 
people for some time. The acceptance of the good 
in the other side, even when the other side is almost 
wholly adversary in intent and in action, is some- 
thing which Gandhiji taught the Indian National 
Movement even though it might be unpalatable; the 
reverse of, this position is the rejection of the irrele- 
vant in the experience of other societies. ' 
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Ач this finally boils down to a greater realisation 
on the part of the members of the movement 
of the essential interdependence between the different 
parts of the world, between the North and the 
South, between the poor and the rich, and between 
the East and the West. When the East-West anta- 
gonism is projected ‘quite honestly as an unbridg- 
able chasm, we of the Nonaligned world, whose 
traditions have been mostly derived from outside 
the Judae-Christian-Greek cultura! continuum, have 
the right to question this basic premises of the 
division in the developed world. It should be our 
business to point out the positive elements linking 
apparent and temporary adversaries; in other 
words, it should be possible for us to build up on 
the existence of the Northern sector in the East and 
the Southern sector in the West. It should be our 
strategy to utilise the South-East countries, for 
example, and the South-West also, in our dialogue 
with the North. The fact that India, by its political 
traditions, and its technological situation, is almost 
in the middle of the Southern spectrum could make 
it easier to perform this rather formidable task of 
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reassessment of comfortable attitudes. 

Interdependence has been around as a slogan for 
quite some time now. It is necessary to revitalise it 
and to give it a special Third World flavour. For 
example, the development of old markets and cre- 
ation of new markets for new commodities to meet 
new demands in the Third World are inescapably re- 
lated to the prosperity of the First and the Second 
Worlds. The original relationship in the imperialist 
era between poverty and stagnation in the periphery 
and prosperity at the centre need not necessarily be 
valid in the new technological age. Simplistic solu- 
tions like the basic-needs approach for the poorer 
countries and the grafting of free-enterprise prac- 
tices to near-primitive economies will have to be 
treated with caution and the richer nations persuad- 
‘ed to have a second look at this immediately attrac- 
tive, but ultimately ruinous arrangement. It is 
ruinous because minor economic gains would be 
wiped out by huge political and social disasters in 
small, fragile societies, insulated for centuries by 
distance and over-protective Metropolitan powers. 

There are many forms of linkage, interdependence, 
mutual cooperation, and, in some bad cases, the 
survival of subordinate relationships, in the world. 
They are mostly derived from history and have 
regional implications also. The relations of France 
with the Francophone countries, of the United 
States with Latin America and the Caribbean, of 
Britain and Australia with the smaller Common- 
wealth countries and the implications of the Lome 
Convention — these are all examples of existing 
institutional, economic, political, and in, some 
cases, strategic links which are inescapable facts in 
the global situation. There is no need to quarrel 
with them, but they will have to be expanded or 
diluted as the situation requires. We will have to 
construct upon these existing links even when it is 
өш programme to abolish them. It is a difficult 
task. . 


Г will be seen that the agenda of the Nonaligned 

Movement as is visualised here provides as much 
for research and investigation as for action. Action 
is imperative and in our,action we can be confident 
of support from several group outside the Non- 
aligned world just as we should be prepared for 
obstruction from within the movement. Just as the 
multinationals are facts of modern life with their 
capacity for quick transfer of technology and their 
utterly irfesponsible, almost amoral, attitudes to- 
wards the social and psychological situation in the 
country where they are operating primarily for 
the profit motive, there are also several interna- 
tional private organisations in the Western world 
who are sensitive to the needs of the poor countries. 
There is a corresponding interest and involvement 
in the destiny of the poor countries in the ruling 
parties and the mass organisations of the Socialist 
countries. The national programme and the poli- 
tical influence of China which occupies a special 
place between the Second and the Third Worlds, 
and, in the United Nations, — will also have to be 
taken into account as a positive factor in ‘our stra- 
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: present arrangements. 


tegy. Action however, will be correct only if there 
is much more accurate and objective research about 
our weaknesses and our strengths within the move- 
ment itseif. This is the nearest thing to institütion- 
alisation which we should think of in the coming 
days — this emphasis ‘on intellectually autonomous 
research institutions. ' 

х In the last two decades when there has been'an 
exponential growth i in technology, in the physical 
and the social sciences, the .capacity of the Third 


. World' elites comprising both the intellectuals and 


the bureaucrats ‘to contribute innovatively to the 
problems and dilemmas of global cooperation has 
been limited. Individual Third World- economists 
and political scientists have made significant con- 
tributions, but the institutionalisation is still at an 
infantile stage and oné-of the primary tasks which 
the movement will have to take upon itself during 


the eighties would be the creation of. such research 


institutions. \ 

Compared with these institutions, the other more 
visible -semi-institutional ‘arrangements in the Non- 
aligned Movement do not néed much development 
or improvement. The meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference between the Summits and the 
Coordinating Bureau, both in New York and in 


. the capitals of various nations, assure a certain 


continuity.’ Even more important is the permanent 
arrangement in New York where the representatives 
of thé Nonaligned countries. keep on monitoring 
developments on a day-to-day.basis. A functional 
secretariat would not add any effectiveness to the 
It could create problems. 
with which 
secretariats 


There is a certain virtue in ambiguity 
politicians аге .comfortable. and 
impatient. и І 
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; І“ the next three years, we will have- to- devote top 


priority to the problems of nuclear and conven- 


` tional disarmament on the one ‘hand and the 


restructuring of the world economy, to prevent the 
slide-down into a crisis and help the poorest mem- 
bers ‘of the world community to not merely survive, 
but to prosper, assuring their citizens: of a reason- 
able standard of living. This will be the primary 
task: Many matters of detail, alinost all of them 
related to these twin probleins, will also have to 
be discussed by the Nonaligned Movement. ° 

Among these, the most important problem which 
faces the smaller countries of-the movement is the 


preservation of their political integrity and econo- 


mic viability against overt and covert pressure. 


This pressure might come from the big powers, -or 
` the medium powers or from other similarly situated 


Nonaligned nations. There’ last could at ‘any 


moment flare up into conflicts based upon terri- . 


torial disputes which can be traced to the colonial 
period. It is by now a statistical cliche to say that 
the several hundreds of actual military conflicts 
which have taken place in the world since the 
Second-.World War have occurred in the Third 
World; the First and fhe Second Worlds played. the 
role of, ‘at best, onlookers, at worst, instigators and 
accomplices. Some arrangement should бе made by 
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which the Nonaligned Movement will be able to 
react promptly, even immediately, to threats to the 
smaller countries. It is not merely a question of 
territorial and strategic integrity but one of econo- 
mic and political autonomy also. 

Many actual and potential crisis points in the. 
world inevitably concern individual Nonaligned 
countries as victims. Is would be important for the - 
movement to continue_to occupy itself with these 


problems and attempt to assist in their solution 


within the limits of the UN system and the present 
dominance of that system by a few powers. Any 


` attempt to break out of the discipline of this system 


to redress even. conspicuous cases of aggression, 
destabilisation and continuing exploitation on an 
institutional basis would, be. self-defeating. An ex- - 
haustive enumeration and discussion of all these 
trouble-spots does not'seem to be necessary; in the ' 
immediate, recent past, we have had two cases in 
the two most explosive crisis spots, that is West 
Asia and Southern Africa. We have had the viola- 
tion of conventional international law and the UN 
Charter, both of which have been the achievements 
of the Western civilisation and the developed world, 
being carried out with impunity by Israel and South * 
Africa — each a characteristic creation of the Wes- 
tern tradition. The systematic intensification in 


' territorial aggrandisement and in the oppression of 


the Arab peoples by Israel has not produced any 


` effective, instantaneous or deliberate, response from 


the great powers who have continued to depend 
upon diplomacy. 

It would, therefore; be quite in order for the 
Nonaligned countries to try to contribute to a solu- . 
tion which would have some realistic prospects of 
permanence by bringing back tne Soviet Union into 
the negotiations and.by a more forthright recog- 
nition of the rights of both the Palestinian State 
and Israel to exist. The -Israel-Arab conflict is 
the result of the transference of a classic indigenous 
European tragedy.to Asia. Its solution would mark 
the beginning of the end of the age of Western 
dominance. Perhaps, the Nonaligned nations have \ 
been more cautious than absolutely necessary in 
refusing to engage themselves diplomatically in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The last décade has seen the 
ultimate futility of single nation efforts to solve the 
problem, however powerful that single nation might 
be. The. Noaaligned Movement comprises not 
merely the Arab States, but also a number of States 


` which recognise Israel. There is also a group of 


countries, Arab and non-Arab, which sees’ some ` 
virtue in persisting with. diplomatic and political 
efforts. 

India has a certain credibility ih this matter be- 
cause her staunch’ support of the Arabs has not 
tempted her to adopt unrealistic and rhetorical 
positions. During the next two. or three years, all 
methods will have to be tried to sort out this pro- 
blem which has now assumed' frightening strategic 
dimensions of almost futuristic character. Today,’ 
itis much more than the Arab-Israeli conflict; the 
energy problem and strategic weaknesses of both 
Super Powers and their allies are directly involved, 
or at least appear to be involved to those concerned. 
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One of the new methods could.be to revive the 
mediatory efforts of all the permanent mémbers of 
the Security Council, China also being invited. (She 
was absent' in the. earlier period of negotiations 
because she was not in the United Nations.) Another 
~~ effort would be for the Nonaligned Movement to 
/ take an initiative for solving the problem. The 
- diplomatic process here will have to include all the 
major front-line States and also a number of dis- 


interested Arab and non-Arab Nonaligned nations ` 


to help in working out a solution. India could, per- 
‚ haps, play .a decisive role in stimulating such con- 
` structive activity in the world's most fragile area of 
diplomacy. 

The ending of the Arab-Israeli conflict would 
mean. nothing less than the end of the period of 
'empires, both medieval and modern, in this most 
sensitive part of Asia. It would mean also the end- 
ing of Western dominance in that part of the world. 
Asia is not, however, the world. The final end of 
Western dominance will be reached only when.the 
Soüth Africàn problem is solved not only in Nami- 
bia but also in South Africa itself. The last year has’ 
Seen a deterioration in the situation on both fronts.- 
‚ and the Nonaligned ‘Movement has to react with 
much greater urgency, righteous indignation and, if 


possible, counteraction to the violations of Inter-: 


national ‘Law, this time by the Republic of South 
- Africa. The Lesotho episode is not a minor one; it 
ii nothing less than the creation of a new convention 
-in International Law, the right of “cold pursuit". 
South Africa's freedom from accountability seems 


. bizarre when other countries are at the same time , 


threatened with dire consequences ‘if they would 
indulge in “hot pursuit". The due process of law in 
international matters has many areas of darkness. 

These two questions demand much- greater 
urgency than the other two problems which are 
bound to occupy the attention of the Delhi Summit 
and also the years after this Summit. The problems 
' of Afghanistan and Kampuchea are ‘significant, but 
they have elements of ambiguity, about them which 
have prevented a unanimous view from emerging 
within the movement. In these circumstances, the 
‚ prudent course of action would be to try to achieve 
a political solution and pool the efforts of the Non- 
‘aligned countries with the other groups and agencies. 
involved. 

The tragedy of the Iran-Iraq War has its own 
priority: It is regional and local, but the inability 
of the world community to prevent it'is sympto- 
matic of the disorder in international arrangements. 
The central schism between the Great Powers is, 
inevitably, having its impact upon the peripheral 
‘regions and states in the international system, most 
clearly seen. in this war between two developing, 
' Nonaligned, Islamic, neighbours. It has, in fact, 
developed into 4 bitter struggle of attrition between 
two members of the Nonaligned Movement whose 
shared history of external exploitation and religious 
beliefs does not seem to have succeeded in prevent- 
s ing what appers to most outsiders 10-а conflict on a 
- minor territorial issue. 

The problem of devising some method of bringing 
about the ыа settlement, of disputes has always 
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' conference is in South Asia. 


N 
bothered the Nonaligned Movement. We have to 
apply ourselves more systematically -to developing 
the principles of non-intervention and noh-inter- 
ference in the relations between small states and 
also explore means of rendering the Charter of the 
United Nations andthe principles and decisions of: 
the Nonaligned Movement more immediately effec- 


These would be some of the matters of detail 
which would be figuring in the discussions in New 
Delhi in March. There are other less insistent but 
real problems which have been with'us over the 
years and‘which would, in normal circumstances, Бе: 


- not permitted to interrupt the discussion on more 


pressing items of the agenda. There is, for instance, 


a feeling among some countries that we have paid a ` 


certain price for the, near-universality which the 
movement has achieved in the developing world. 
According to this point of view, there is a risk of 
the movement being diverted into this or that ideo- 
logical rut by over-enthusiastic and militant mem- 
bers. It is suggested that we should not exaggerate 
this risk. The Nonaligned Movement has insisted 
from 1961 on certain criteria for membership among 
which the most important is the non-association 
with military blocs. It would be futile on the part 
of any select group of countries to sit in judgement 
on the evolving political and economic policies of 
other countries. In 1961, when the movement was 
institutionalised, there was already a respectable 
variety in ideological attitudes. That variety conti- 
nues. Both Cuba and Saudi Arabia, it is salutory 
to reinind ourselyes, were present at .the Belgrade 


, Conference. 


Ове major development of dobat significance is 


` boünd to be discussed in the New Delhi meeting in 


some details, not the least because the venue of the 
There has been a 
dramatic increase in the density of military activity 
in the Indian Ocean area during the last two or 
three years. It is not necessary to go into the 
rationale béhind this increase in any detail. 


other Western nations regard both .‘halves of the 
Indian Ocean as strategically “sensitive”. The 
energy crisis, the need to protect the sea lanes and 
the -alleged linkage between the developments in 
Afghanistan and the Ocean corridors haye led -to a 
revision of earlier priorities. The classic concepts, 
of geopolitics are being turned upside down, the 
control of the world lake, it is being suggested, is 
what matters, not the control of the world island 
for establishing mastery over the globe. Today, the 
Rapid Deployment Force and the further develop- 
ment of Diego Garcia are a part of the programme 


‘of the US response to what they consider to be a 


danger. They have also decided to reorganise their 


‚ command structure in'Asia and Europe to reflect . 
‘this new priority. 


The Nonaligned position on thé Indian Ocean - is 
well-known. We have demanded, within the United 
Nations the Declaration of the Ocean as a peace 


zone. We welcomed the initiation of talks between ` 


the great powers or this matter. We regretted their 
unceremonious termination. We have specifitally 
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In; 
‘simple terms, the United States, Japan and the 


N 


requested the removal of 
fiom the region. 

In the new climate of strategic nervousness and 
consequential belligerence, these concrete proposals 
accepted by the large majority of the United 
Nations and all the members of the Nonaligned 
Movement have very little chance of being translated 
into reality. It is a very dismal outlook indeed for 
this most pressing demand of the countrjes in the 
region where the Nonaligned Summit is to be held. 
It would be necessary for the Summit, therefore, to 
yeformulate, in cool, measured terms, without 
anxiously apportioning blame to either side, the 
reasons which have made the littoral states of the 
Indian Ocean persist in their demand over more 
than a decade. . 


foreign military bases 
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T has not been an unsuccessful Odyssey, this 
pilgrimage of the weaker nations of the world 
towards a better life, towards peace and prosperity 
for their people. They have been patient and 
surprisingly generous towards the nations who 
exploited them over the centuries. They have not 
been equally patient with domestic tyranny. Their 
capacity to have governments sensitive to the needs 
of their people continues, however, to be embryo- 
nic. It was primarily due to the motivation for the 
fulfilment of independence in terms meaningful to 
the ordinary man and woman that the Nonaligned 
Movement began its organised activity. At the 
moment of independence, these ex-colonies faced an 
external environment which was indifferent, unhelp- 
ful or down-right hostile. The road from Bandung 
to Belgrade and the story of institutionalised Non- 
alignment is a saga of greater self-realisation and 
self-confidence for a people who had had a great 
deal to be modest and diffident about. There were 
genuine moral dilemmas, pulls of strategic loyalties 
and the attraction of easy patronage from the very 
powerful which confused the issue for many in those 
earlier years. Men like Tito, Nasser and Nehru saw 
clearly amidst this confusion of ideas that the essen- 
tial prerequisites for keeping one’s integrity was to 
refuse any predictable relationship with the great 
powers, while offering, at the normal civilised level, 
the fully-extended hand of cooperation. The early 
years of the movement evoked hostility from the 
establishment in the community of nations. Non- 


alignment was interpreted as neutralism with ап, 


ugly face. Neutralism in Europe was respectable, 
necessary and an organic link in the strategic equilib- 
rium between military adversaries, a small area of 
lowered hostilities recalling the essential passivity of 
the neutralism of small nations in times of war. 
This *neo-neurality" was not passive and accommo- 
dating; the newly independent countries were stran- 
gers to tbe arrangements devised by the great 
powers on their own terms and did not feel any 
commitment to their preservation. Theirs was an 
alternative arrangement, not a subsidiary one. Non- 
alignment dared to Offer solutions where the great 
powers had failed; the Nonaligned leaders expressed 
their willingness to help in the process of peaceful 
change at a time when peace itself was: in jeopardy. 
t 
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Slowly, over the years, the Nonaligned attitude 
has come to be accepted as the one inevitable pos- 
ture for every newly independent country. Countries 
who had scorned to join the fold earlier have now 
been admitted as fully participating members. The 
older neutrals of Europe have seen in Nonalignment _ 
a useful ally in their separate programme for 
expanding the area of peace. The countries of Latin 
America who did not belong to the technical process 
of decolonisation in the 20th century have also seen 
in the Nonaligned Movement a most useful organi- 
sation for furthering their national, economic and. 
political interests. 

This is hardly the period for too clear definitions, 
impassable ideological frontiers either in domestic 
policy or in external relations. The aligned be- 
haviour in particular cases of nominally Nonaligned 
countries would continue to pose a problem. Con- 
versely, several allied countries are finding it more 
and more necessary to dissociate themselves on in- 
dividual issues from bloc policies. A certain fluidity 
іп theory and practice, in policy and behaviour, 
characterises this period of multipolarity. This 
should be. assessed as a positive factor in the pros- 
pects of the movement. France and Rumania are 
the classic examples; there are many others. 

Inspite of its continuing role as a marginal force 
only in international decision making, the Non- 
aligned Movement today has a much more purpose- 
ful career to look forward to than at any time in its 
short history. The agenda of Nonalignment, con- 
tinues to be peace and disarmament; development 
and social justice. These are honourable aims and 
Jawaharlal Nehru would have been happy to note 
that the essentially experimental movement of a few 
nations which he with his distinguished colleagues 
launched at Belgrade is today such a powerful force 
in international relations. Today's crisis of consci- 
ence of mankind and the imminence of physical 
disaster for the whole race would have been recog- 
nised by Nehru and his colleagues in the Nonaligned 
Movement with a sense of immediacy and anger. 
Perhaps, it would be necessary to recapture that 
mood if the Nonaligned Movement is to fulfil its 
agenda. D 1 ' 
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routine could only lead to the dreary desert sands 
of the old habits — of embarassing diplomatic con- 
troversies, semantic jugglery and hollow pretensions 

- of OR comprehensive purpose in the move- 
ment. 

The Delhi Declaration, in a sort of Nonaligned 
Panch Sheel, rising above current issues and prevail- 
ing controversies, could become a fixed lodestar for 
international politics for the decades ahead. Para- 
doxical, the Nonaligned faith will endure and 
shine brighter as а beacon if the movement — its 
institutionalised church — no longer obscures its 
original rationale which was to safeguard the right 
of dissent, the reality, of diversity and yet, the 
imperative of peace and cooperation in a system of 
nation states. 
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T | Solar Electricity : Photovoltaics | 
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Ем times immemorial Sun has been-a source of 


inspiration to mankind, and of life to living. . 


` organism on earth. Sun, the object of worship and 
inspiration of yesteryears has become.the hope of 
tommorrow. . : 
It is now possible to convert sunrays directly into 
. electricity. The technology of Solar Electricity (SE) 
-i$ called Photovoltaics (PV). Itis possible tọ use ' 
Solar Electricity day and night. For use during 
'night and cloudy days, stórage system and batteries 


same as conventional, electricity. | 
feasibility is. now unquestioned: Already, all over 
the world, several countries and séveral private 
enterprises are manufacturing Solar’ Electricity. 
Economic’ feasibility is more or less achieved and 
expert forecasts are made that within a decade 
PV/SE will be cheaper than conventional oil fired or 
nuclear electricity. the e 
_ Mankind has at its disposal а new and revolution: | 
ary source of energy. SE is inexhaustible and 


would be available as long as the Sun shines. We * 


would not need electricity in any case thereafter, as' 
there will be no earth without Sun. 
. India’ and other developing countries can look 
forward to achieving self-reliance in-energy without 
dependence on oil and without being exploited by 
multinational oil ‘cartels. Before mankind steps 
into the 2Ist'century~-that is, within 17 years from 
` today—energy revolution is likely to be achieved. 
Such a development is bound to influence change in 
the inter-relationships between nations, particularly 
between North and South, also between South and ‘ 
South, and for bringing about a new world econo- 
mic order. India must play a leading rolein this 
epoch-making. adventure. | 
_On the eve of seventh Nonaligned Summit Con-. 
ference, when one hundred countries are іо assem- 
,. ble in New Delhi, it is worth noting that, this 
manufacture of PV and Research and Development 
‘therein must form an important link for South- 
South Cooperation among the developing countries. . 

The history of energy and technology is the his- 
tory of big strides in economic development of the 
déveloped countries. Coal and Steam in, the middle 
of the 19th century and later Oil in the late 19th and 
of course, 20th century, are witnesses to this. 

While discussing the great potential of Solar 
Electricity as an alternate source of energy,asa 
potentially revolutionary source which can enable 
India and the Third World countries to achieve self- . 
reliance in energy, it is not suggested at all that oil 
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have been. devéloped. Once produced, PV/SE is the . 
Technological / relevant for India, for our needs. 
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is less important ог nuclear energy is less impor- 


tant. India, and the Third World must continue its 
efforts to develop both oil and nuclear energy with 
added vigour.. India’s consumption of energy today 
is ata very low level and is bound to increase as 
economic development makes strides. We would 
need all sources of energy. Oil is specifically needed 
in a big way for Petro-chemicals and petroleum by- 
products which are over eighty, thousand in 
number. ' : А 

Discussion оп PV Solar Electricity is particularly 
At’ the’ present 
low ‘levels of energy consumption taking only oil 
into consideration, 1982-83, as per CMIE estimates, 
India would be spending about Rs 5500 crores 
on imports of crude oil and petroleum products, 
which takes away 65: per cent of India’s export 
earnings of Rs 8500 crores. India’s total consump- 
tion of oil in 1982-83 is éstimated to be 40 5 million 
tonnes of. which India’s imports are 21.5 million 
tonnes (51 per cent) and domestic production is 
21 million tonnes (Estimate Source:. CMIE Basic 
Statistics). ` For the last three years India has been 
spending over Rs 5000 crores every year on import 
of oil. For India, the development of PV is therefore 
a very important and urgent problem. . К 

At present Solar Electricity (PV) should be used 
basically for new electrification ‘where there is no 
electricity: It is wiser to invest for new uses, but 
not so to render present equipment obsolete and to 
replace it by new technology investment.. Infact, 
here is our edge over the West. Western developed 
countries are saturated -with oil-based energy. For 
them the problem to adopt the new PV technology, 
is that their investment costs are of replacement ' 
and not of new installation. Replacement costs are 
always much higher than new installation costs. 


We ` 
Technology of Photovoltaics 


нв basic technology goes back to the formulation 
made by the great scientist Albert Einstein, 
called “photoelectric effect”. Einstein was awarded 
Nobel Prize in 1921 for unravelling the complex 
physical phenomenon behind it. Later experiments 
with materials having photoelectric properties (the 
ability to convert light energy into electrical energy) 
led to the development of solar electricity (SE), 
technically called photovoltaics (PV). - 
It was in 1950s that the first efficient photovoltaic 
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` first, the silicon is pufified to. a very high grade . : Solar electricity does not involve a single moving 
` purity. (that i is, 99.999999 per cent — called 99. six . part ‘and does not involve.any smoke. Therefore it 
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cell was produced by Bell Laboratories, USA.' First -themselves suitably connected’ in series-parallel 
practical application of PV was for space satellites combinations to form the PV “Array”. 


for generating electricity from sun rays. : . Battery: PV “Array” is one part of the total PV · 
t. "T System. Batteries are needed to be able to use solar 
Raw Materials: \ ; By up ce electricity so generated, during night time er cloudy 


days. Presently the.most used batteries are made — 
of lead and acid. This is one area, were Research 
‘and Development ‘efforts are very necessary. 
Batteries must be developed for different sizes,and . 
different storage capacities. To make batteries of 
light’ weight, longer life and lesser breakable pro- 


for production of PV cells. Sand and Quartz are. perties;". other raw materials ` combinations liké : 


the compounds made of silicon and oxygen and cadmium-nickel, lithium-sulphur etc are used. For, 
saad’ d the. most used basie taw materiak Те application of complete PV systems for ifferent 


' peeds rent ations, R& 
is evident that there: is no dearth of raw materials needs and different situations, D on ‘batteries is 


1 In Indi h h very essential to suit our tropical needs. 

in tropical countries. ndia we have them. in - DC[AC Convertor: The electricity generated by 
the desert lands of Rajasthan and Gujarat, partly „РУз is DC. Therefore appropriate DG to АС 
in Haryana and Punjab, the beaches of. east and ‘Convertors are used for enabling use of gadgets 
west coasts of India, in the Gangetic plains 


and several other deposits of sand. There is no ' which аге mostly AC-based. 
dearth of either sand or-'sun iu India.. So also Voltage Regulator: Voltage regulator is the 


2 fourth necessity, so that the flow of current. remains 
other developing countries situated within the tropi-- undisturbed and constant: during semi- cloudy and 
cal belts are abundant in Sun and Sand. Specially 


very cloudy days and at night time. 
the Arab countries are as gifted by. Nature in: апа” re seen. ore ree PV system consists of 
and sun as they are in oil today.. 


‘However there are other raw materials which" are Cells-Panels-Array; Battery; DC to AC convertor; 


d with 1 h and Voltage regulator. Electricity so produced can 
being experimented with presently; amongst these _ he ‘utilised day:and night and is the : same electricity 
the most important are cadmium-sulphide (Cds): ,. we küow it now: 


and gallium arsenide (GaAs): Other ‘semi-conductor ' А A uw 
devices, amongst others, are germanium Or lead Specific 4 dian ру. : 
sulfide. However, Cadmium sulfide and Gallium ресій vantages оу 


f are found to be very expensive so far. | This is the only effective energy system which is 
» senide fede ТУ | р ‘a self-contained roof-top-system and which can be 


Ps 7 used ina decentralised manner. Wherever electri- 
Complete PY System: . city is needed, whether in a hut, or a group of huts, 
A complete photovoltaic system Mog uis of(1l) a village, a big house or a single water pump or a 
Solar Cells-Panels-Arrays (2) Battery (3) DC/AC Бір farm, or a big factory, PV Solar electricity can 
convertors, and (4): Voltage regulators. All these Бе provided by installing self-contained PV system. 
are briefly explained below: The present-day, common occurence of power failure 
СеШ Panal[ Array: The basic component of com- . may then be confined only to one small unit and , 
plete PV ‘system is the cell. For making the cell, not whole cities or villages or entire industrial belts. 


Tlie basic unit of Photovoltaic арен is the solar: 
cell. Solar cell is made out of silicon. Silicon is 
the second. most abundant element: available on 
earth. In fact silicon makes up a fourth of. the 
earth’s crust. Silicon actually is a semi-conductor 
and at present this is the most used raw material 


nines purity). Then such silicon is: ‘converted in is pollution free and is good for ecological balanced 
single crystal Ingots. These Ingots are cut in wafers. growth. Cities of the developed Western countries 
After doping the wafer with Boron and Phosphorus, with intense environmental pollution would ulti- ` 
positive and negative . effects respectively are ob- mately find a remedy in Solar Electricity. 

tained. After some’more processing single PV cell - Maintenance am of Solar Electricity .are very- 


"becomes ready . апа. forms the -basic cell, for PV ` low or negligible. A’ solar panel needs to be main- . 


system. & ‘tained ‘only by daily cleaning of dust that gets 
Currently, other ‘methodsare being. isd or tested ` deposited on its glass cover. Ọthèr maintenance 
for изе in making silicon wafers. These include cost are very little and surely much less than the 
pouring 'the molten silicon into the moiild, letting maintenance cdst of present-day power houses and : 
it harden (a process called ‘“‘casting’’), and then their power transmission cables and towers running 
cutting the resulting "brick" or “Ingot? into through those parts of the country which are electri- 
wafers. Another process produces long thin ribbons — fied. 
of silicon which only, have to be cut into segments The maintenance costs, infact, make PV а cheaper 
to produce wafers. Finally, A method is being. source of energy over a ' périod ‘of 20-25 years as 
tested in which the silicon is sprayed onto ceramic compared to the conventional sources of energy. 
or glass to make the wafer. Polycrystaline sllicon The life time of PV systems-is considered very long 


To get more electricity, several individual cells · as 25 yeay 


' is also experimented. -~ and only 74 cost calculation the life cycle is taken 


are normally connected in a suitable series com- The t/chnology is relatively simpler. It is not 
bination and herme ically sealed to form a PV possible fc-—cxploiting countries or any group of 
“Panel” or “module”. These PV “Panels” are multinationals to monopolise PV solar electricity 
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production ‘or ера and to again exploit deve- 
‚ loping countries. mE ie 
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Diteteat from Thermal Energy 


> 


Т" ayina in India usually associates - solar 


energy witl;solar cookers or solar heaters etc.: 


These devices are Heat Collectors or Heat reflectors. 
Heat from-sud rays in ‘these is either collected or 
réflected, so that water and air can be heated for 
domestic or industrial uses. But these facilities are 
very large in size, cumbersome and occupy a lot of 
space and therefore . become even expensive. The 


Solar Thermal Energy has its own uses, but very. - 
limited. ‘ However, Solar Thermal Energy should be. ` 


used wherever possible. ' 


So also Solar Gookers. These are available for. 


about Rs 300'per cooker and cooking. is possible 
only when the sun shines. Of course, its use is good . 
to the extent that fire-wood is saved and defore- 
station is prevented to some extent. Solar cookers 
do not, have attraction for all section of the people 
for different reasons. Very poor sections living at 
the starvation levels, in any case, can not afford to 
spend.about: Rs 300 on solar cookers. 

Solar crop c driers, bio-niass and bio-gas are also 
useful sources of solar energy. Solar architecture is 


xw 


quite fascinating. Houses are so designed that heat- 


‘ing and cooling of houses are made possible. — 


. But none of these can be regarded as sources of. 
energy: which are comparable to oil and coal or. 


nuclear energy. None of these have poténtial for 
generating self-reliance in. Energy in India or in the 
Third World countries. 

While talking of Solar Energy, therefor it is not 


correct/to mix solar electricity with that of solar . 


thermal energy. Infact, the officials responsible, 


must help media to clear this confusion Hem public. . 


- minds. 
L i EET IV. " aque i 
| Technological Feasibility 


ECHNOLOGICAL feasibility. of SE is no longer 
questioned. Several countries and private enter-. 
- prises are already manufacturing PV.. India has 


manufacturing facilities at Central Electronics Ltd ' 


(CEL) at Sahibabad, near Delhi: CEL produces 


PV Arrays for use on.land. CHEL-produced PV' 


Panels and Arrays have. already been installed for 


- powering water pumps, .defence installations, off- . 


shore driiling rigs and for demonstration purposes 
at various, places in the country. Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd (BHEL) and Bharat Électronics Ltd 
(BEL) manufacture PV Panels for use in space. The 


quality of Indian PV cells is considered quite good.. 


Besides Índia, several other countries, particularly 
USA and Japan have increased their sales of PV 
multifold in last five years. . 

According. to the World Watch . Institute, 


Washington, December 1982 Report: “Solar Photo-^ 


voltaics. cells . Have been called the ULTIMATE 
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energy T 
become one of the most rapidly expanding energy 
sources and one of the biggest growth industries of 
the late 20th century". “А product of mid-20th 
century solid state physics, photovoltaics does not 
fit the popular image.of solar energy". 

In USSR, the studies by Kvant Scientific Produc- 
tion Association, headed by ЇЧ. Lidorenko, Corres- 
ponding Member of USSR Academy of Sciences, 
and other groups of research workers, have helped 
-in building highly efficient photovoltaics devices to 
transform Solar radiation into Solar Electricity: 

PV Technology is thus now a fact of life and not 
a science fiction. It is already a multibillion dollar 
industry.’ . Rae 


А у 


Economic Feasibility 
EFORE making any, observations, it will be 
interesting to reproduce here the expert com- 

‘ments - -of Monegons Ltd., Maryland, USA. Mone-. 

gons Ltd, the consultants and engineers on design 

analysis ‘and | manufacture of photovoltaics, say in 
their 1981 publication named “Solar Electricity’. 


«бојаг. Photovoltaics may 


N 


' (In the following quotes, brackets indicating Rupees : 


& Dollars are given by.the writer óf this note and 
are not in the original text): 
the energy resources currently used to produce 
electricity, the price .of photovoltaic modules has 
been dropping for many years. -From the first use 
of photovoltaics, up until the last decade, prices for 
photovoltaics ranged as high as ($ 500 approx 
. Rs 5000) per watt (peak). Yet since the early 1970s, 
„е price for photovoltaics has dropped precipi- 
‘tously. In early 1981, photovoltaics could be purch-. 
ased for almost a hundred times less (that is, approx. 

$5 ог Rs 50) than the cost а decade earlier. It is 
anticipated that these prices. will drop to about a 


tenth of present prices (that i is, d 50 cents or 


Rs 5) in the next few years.’ * (Page 174) 

“The cause of this decrease of almost 1,000 per 
' cent” in; photovoltaics prices is. the dynamic nature 
..Of the ‘photovoltaics industry. The industry isa 


“Unlike the prices of 


relatively recent addition to the energy field. Prior . 


to the: 1970s, only a handful of companies were 
involved in photovoltaics manufacturing, and these 


firms produced small quantities of photovoltaics ` 


exclusively for’space applications. It is only since 
about the time of the oil embargo in 1973-74 that 
the industry. really began to grow rapidly". 
(Pages 174 & 175) 


“These plants, which will be virtually Pollütlon- ` 


free, will produce photovoltaics at-a fraction of their 
present cost and in much less time than currently 
required." (Page 175) 


**Infact several projections have indicated that in - 


the next. ten to twelve years, photovoltaics may 
become the least. expensive and most effective means 
of generating electricity ‘for almost any use in 
"almost any location. Doesn't it make sense. to 
start moving toward this .solar fuper oda 
(Page 176) 


“The assumed lifetime ofa photovoltaic system 
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is generally taken to be 20 years. Although there 
is no inherent limit to the life time of a photovol- 
taic array using silicon solar cells, 20 years has been 
adopted by the government in order to perform life 
cycle cost evaluations." (Page 103) 

“The fundamental problem in a comparison of 
the cost of photovoltaic systems with conventional 
energy systems is the difference in timing for the 
rate of expenditures. Photovoltaic systems typically 
require a large initial investment, but the operating 
and maintenance cost are negligible when compared 
to fuel-consuming engine-generator or the cost of 
utility-purchased electricity. Conventional engines 
such as the diesel engines, require a smaller initial 
expenditure, and the initial investhent by the 
consumer for utility supplied electricity will be 
minimal, but both require continuing fuel and 
maintenance expenses over time. Those expenses 
are growing at a very fast rate." (Pages 101 & 102) 

“The basic approach to making economic com- 
parisons between a photovoltaic power system and 
а conventional power system is to determine the 
*Life-cycle costs' for each alternative." (Page 102) 

“In many cases a photovoltaic system would be 
more cost effective than the diesel generator or 
utility-supplied electricity." (Page 104) 

The abóve quotes from Monegons are self- 
explanatory. There is no doubt in the minds of 
experts about PV solar electricity cost effectiveness 
as compared to conventional diesel based electricity. 
Besides, while calculating the costs, let it not be 
forgotten that PV revolutionary technology can 
generate self-reliance in Energy and can help in 
. achieving faster rural development and electrification 
of remote areas and villages. 

Indian Scene on PV Costs 

In India, it is said that the cost of PV solar 
electricity is Rs 100 ($ 10) per peak watt. A 
Government of India publication named Renewable 
Energy in Action published by the Commission for 
Additional Sources of Energy (CASE) says: “The 
present cost of photovoltaic modules being fabricated 
in India is about Rs 100 per peak watt. It is esti- 
mated that a cost of about Rs 40 peak watt, solar 
photovoltaic water pumping systems would become 
cost effective in comparison to present-day diesel 
pump sets." (Page 9) | | 

Why should the costs be Rs 100 per peak watt in 
India, whereas according to Monegons Ltd, it is 
Rs 50 ($ 5) in USA? In India, the cost of production 
is generally lower because of low labour costs. In 
fact, most of India's export trade is competitive 
because of this factor. India can surely achieve the 
USA costs, if the following steps are taken: 
(1) Silicon Ingots are imported at present from USA; 
the same can easily be manufactured: in India. 
Costs of imports and costs of manufacture in India 
will mark a big gap. (2) The scale of manufacture 
must be large enough to make Solar PV electricity 
really the alternate source of energy. The present 
scale is of CEL which is a Rs 15-crore outfit, 
whereas the scales of investment should be thou- 
sands of crores of rupees. (3) Cost calculations 
should be made on the basis of life cycle of PV 
Array and not the present method. (4) R&D and 
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manufacture of adequate batteries should be made 
urgent and fast. (5) Factors like the non-subsidised 
cost of Diesel, maintenance cost of conventional 
power house, capital cost of power cable and towers 
etc should be considered in other costs. 

According to one estimate Indian costs of PV cells. 
is already competitive. In any case the present cost 
gap is not between Rs 5000 and Rs 100. Itis bet- 
ween Rs 100 and Rs 40. Expert forecasts indicate 
lowering of costs to Rs. 5 (50 cents) within this 
decade. India can and must seize the opportunity of 
harnessing this new revolutionary source of energy 
and also give a lead to the Third World on this score. 

In its December 1982 publication, WWI say: 
"Recently the average price of photovoltaics has 
fallen to less than 10 dollars per peak watt in 1982". 
Note the word average. This is the average between 
the high cost of space PV cells and the CEL type 
land use PV cells. The figure of $ 5 or Rs. 50 there- 
fore stands correct. " 

Economic feasibility of PV cannot be doubted. 
We have good, enthusiastic and honest scientists. 
We have the raw materials: sand and sun in abund- 
ance. What is yet to come forward is the political 


. will to pursue this venture. А co-ordinated effort 


with firm determination is bound to show results, 
The combination of Jawaharlal Nehru and Homi 
Bhabha could bring about great achievement. Indira 
Gandhi and today’s band of Indian scientists can 
achieve the goal. The stakes are high. In the near 
future, we may be able to save Rs 5000 crores of 
precious foreign exchange every year, which- we 
spend for importing oil. The goal is no doubt ambi- 
tious — self-reliance in energy. The socio-economic 
benefits are tremendous in terms of faster rural 
development. К 


VI 
World Expert Opinions on PV Solar Electricity 


Frottowine are some of the expert opinions on the 
technological and economic feasibility and the 
future of PV as an important source of energy. 


World Watch Institute on Photovoltaics 

World Watch Institute, Washington, in a study 
released in December, 1982, in Washington says: 

“Solar photovoltaic cells may become one of the 
most rapidly expanding energy source and a multi- 
billion dollar business in the early 1990s,” 

“The photovoltaics industry could be the world’s 
next high technology battlefield. Over 20 countries 
now have active solar cell companies, and some 
governments are boosting their support of photo- 
voltaics dramatically." 

**Of the approximately 60 established solar module 


: manufacturers, Europe has 12, the United States has 


25 and Japan has 15. Another 8 to 12 companies are 
producing photovoltaics in developing countries." 
*Solar cell production has increased at a rate of 
more than 50 percent annually for the last five 
years, and a steady stream of companies is entering 
the business." 
*Approximately 75 lakh Kilo Watts (7500 Mega 


Watts) of solar cells were manufactured in 1982." 
The study emphasises the ecological aspects: 

“Photovoltaic isa versatile and revolutionary new 

energy technology. Environmentally benign and 

without moving, parts solar cells directly convert 

‚ sunlight into electricity." А 

The Report has rightly emphasised the advantages 


` of photovoltaics, particularly to the rural develop- 


ment of Third World countries. “In Third World 
villages just a few hundred watts of power can 
boost standards and provide basic amenities for the 


ра 


first time." : 


Monegons Ltd on Future of Photovoltaic 

Monegons Ltd, Maryland, USA, export .consul- 
tants on design and manufacture of photovoltaics, 
Say: i 
“Yet we believe that photovoltaics will have a 
substantial impact on the way each of us lives in 
the future, and the time to start preparing for this 
future is today..' (page 174). - 

“We believe that the potential for photovoltaics 


in the near future and; beyond is enormous." 


(page 174) 

“That the 1980s will be a period of rapid expan- 
sion in the photovoltaics industry." (page 175) 

“Photovoltaic systems very soon will be econo- 
mical for almost all homes in terms of the cost of 
energy saved, and since the use of photovoltaics is 
pollution-free, because photovoltaic systems, once 
installed, have virtually no operating or main- 
tenance expenses, and have no inherent limit to 
their life-time, many scientists, environmentalists, 
business leaders and energy specialists believe that 
photovoltaics holds greate promise for meeting a 
large.share of our electrical energy in the near 
future." (page 19) - 

“Photovoltaics is the only direct electricity con- 
version solar technology." (page 19) 


Opinion of World Bank, Energy Adviser 

Participating in a ‘National Seminar On Energy’, 
held in Bombay on December 19, 1982, Dr. М.В. 
Prasad, Adviser World Bank Energy Department, 
Washington D.C., said: “Solar Electricity has 
emerged as the most attractive option". “India 
should take big initiatives on photovoltaics, like 
' India took initiatives in 1950s on Atomic Energy 
and in 1970s on Oil. The potential of Photovoltaics 
is very big." 

It was to the credit of Jawaharlal Nehru that he 
could visualise the importance of Atomic Energy at 
a time when Indian economy was very underdeve- 
loped. He gave a free hand to Dr. Homi Bhaba 
irrespective of costs and investments involved. Dr. 
Bhaba justified this confidence and collected 60,000 
scientists belongings to different disciplines under 
one umbrella of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and motivated all these scientists to put India on 
the Atomic map. ` 


On Oil, the genius and untiring effort of K.D. . 


Malaviya, with the full support of Jawaharlal Nehru 
could put India on the world oil map. It is no 
secret that Western oil companies had tried to 
frustrate India’s oil effort when K.D. Malaviya took 
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charge and went ahead courageously without being 
brow-beaten by Western oil companies. Here the 
help rendered by Soviet Union enabled Malaviya 
and the Government to go ahead with their project 
as part of the crusade for self-reliance. 


vil 
Silicon Chip the Basic Raw Material 


Тв: world is marching towards a new society. For 

its economic development, cultural and social 
growth, earth will be more dependent on Science 
and Technology than ever before. Silicon chip is 
the basic raw material for solar cell, for micro-chip, 
electronics industry, computers, electronic tele- 
phones, electronic television, ground and space 
telecasting and broadcasting, and many areas in 
agricultural and industrial production which affect 
life intimately. Globe is entering an era of Silicon 
society. Silicon chip is the key. And still we import 
silicon chips from USA and West-Europe. 

Making of high purity silicon chips is a relatively 
a simple technology. It is not as sophisticated as 
Nuclear technology. Silicon chip technology does 
not involve such massive apparatus as oil techno- 
logy needs — like huge oil storage tanks, big ship- 
ping tanker to move crude and finished petroleum 
products — shipping tonnage bigger than the 
tonnage of a super power Navy, oil pipe-lines, 
refineries and finally millions of wholesale and retail 
outlets. Surely India can on her own manufacture 
solar cell and silicon chips. 

Silicon chip leads society from Macro to micro 
art and science of life. Whereas in the past, to 
generate energy or information we needed space in 
terms of hectares, today only metres, are sufficient. 
It is an established fact that the fourth generation 
of silicon chip (micro-chip —'computer chip) 
measuring only about 2 cm square and a few milli- 
metres in thickness (the size of a thumb nail) can 


have a hundred thousand integrated circuits. The 


fifth generation silicon chip is proceeding towards 
one million integrated circuits. Jean-Jacques Servan 
Schreiber in his book World Challenge writes: “The 
intervention of the transistor, a circuit in which 
matter, information and energy are joined, is at the 
heart of all computers. The more capdble the com- 
puter of integrating circuits, the greater its capacity 
and power." 

“The human brain, which serves as a permanent 
model for researchers, has a capacity of 125 million 
billion recording circuits" (page 205). 

“Then the fourth generation arrived: the building 
of the 'very large-scale integration' (VISI) chip on a 
scale capable of holding on a little wafer one hundred 
thousand transistors. Nor is that the end. In 
California's 'Silicon-Valley' and in Japanese labora- 
tories, scientists are approaching the ‘fifth genera- 
tion’ which will put more than one million transis- 
tors on a ‘chip’.” (Pages 206-207). 

While discussing solar cell, reference to VLSI 
wafer is not out of place because silicon ‘wafer’ is 
the basic raw material for both. 

The importance of manufacturing silicon ingots 
and basic ‘silicon chip’ can not be underrated. 
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Vili 
India, South-South Cooperation, and NIEO 


[ол has to view the costing of Solar-Cell from a 

comprehensive point of view. In India, the lead 
can be given by collective efforts of planners, the 
country’s Finance Managers and last but not the 
least India’s political will. Jawaharlal Nehru could 
put India on the World Atomic Map and later on 
World Oil Map, by taking initiatives with a vision 
in 1950s and 1970s. Similarly, as Prime Minister, 
Indira Gandhi must give the country Solar Electri- 
city and Silicon Chip on a massive scale, І 
show courage and vision and not be misled or 
overawed by multinationals. This is an area- where 
both the ruling party and opposition parties can 
and should forge the national political will, for, its 
importance and magnitude are of far-reaching 
import for our present and future generations to 
come. Not only India, its importance extends like 
the sun rays of hope for the suffering and starva- 
tion-stricken mankind, inhabitating the entire Third 
World. ``, 

What applies to India also applies to all the coun- 
tries of the Third World. The production (together 
with R&D) of Solar Cell or Silicon Chip is an 
important linkage of cooperation among the deve- 
loping countries. South-South Cooperation for 


the manufacture of Solar Electricity can form ап` 


important ingredient for the New International 
Economic Order which is an important subject- 
matter for deliberations at the Seventh Nonaligned 
Summit Conference. 

The Silicon Chip and Solar Cell must be.deve- 
loped by the governments of Third World in all 
possible ways — by one Government singly or 
through bilateral and multilateral cooperation. 
The Arab world has also a golden opportunity and 


can create new sources of future income for them- : 


selves, as oil income is good only for a few decades. 
A part of the huge |petro-dollars deposited in 
Western Banks can be invested for the development 
of Solar Cell and Silicon Chip on the basis of 
South-South cooperation. Then Arab world has the 
opportunity to serve itself and also the suffering and 
starving peoples of the Third World. . 


IX 
Role of Western Oil Companies 


Tt question arises, if the technology is so simple 
and the future of PV as future source of energy 
is so big and bright, then why are the developed 
countries with advanced technologies not exploiting 

the situation? | | . 

- Anthony Sampson in his Seven Sisters states that 
the big seven oil companies named as Seven Sisters 
control 77 per cent of non-Communist world's oil 
production, transportation and marketing. These 
Seven Sisters are Exxon (or ESSO), Shell, BP, Gulf, 
Texaco, Mobil and local (Chevron) Of these 
Seven Sisters, five are American, one British and 
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Let her : 


one Anglo-Dutch. The assets of these companies are 
nearly 1000 billion dollars. 

When PV Solar electricity takes its rightful place 
as the world's big source of energy, the Seven Sisters 
are going to be hurt. Their profit potential will go 
down, their power of exploitation is going to be- 
come less. So one does not expect these oil com-^N 
panies or their Governments to take kindly to PV 
Solar Electricity. Their strategy is going to be, 
either they themselves manufacture and market PV 
systems, or the PV systems do not grow. Intense 
activity is going on in USA in Research and Deve- 
lopment of PV. 

The other problem with the Western countries is 
that their economies are saturated with oil con- 
sumption. With the advent of photvoltaics, they 
would have to replace their present equipments and 
throwaway the old as obsolete. Replacement costs 
of new technologies are astronomical for these _ 
societies as compared to the cost for the developing 
countries of installing new PV systems. 

Thirdly, the technology of PV Solar Electricity is 
such that the ‘West can not monopolise either pro- 
duction or marketing. PV technology would ulti- - | 
mately be adopted by most of the developing 
countries. 

On the other hand, USSR is the single largest 
producer of Oil, larger than Saudi Arabia and 
second only to the combined Gulf production. 
Besides USSR does not have the basic raw material 
that is, Sun. Most parts of USSR like Siberia re- 
main cloudy in most part of the year. Most of the 
markets of oil in the Soviet Union are captive for' 
domestic consumption. а 

For, totally different reasons, neither the Western 
countries and their Oil Companies, nor USSR can 
take big initiative in the development of PV systems 
in a big way. India and the Third World coun- 
tries are best placed to give the lead. For India 
it will be self-reliance in energy and so also for the 
Third World. Time must not be lost. 


x 
Public Sector, Marketing & Pricing 


Те questions of social objectives, and marketing 
strategy, pricing strategy, and whether. public 
sector or private sector should be entrusted with the 
task of developing PV, are interrelated and inter- 
woven important issues. 
If PV has to become the alternate source of 
energy, it could be so only if massive investments 
are made extending to thousands of crores of 


.rupees, (Multi-Billion Dollar Investments). The 


scales of investment must be equal to or in fact 
more than those in the Atomic Energy and the Oil 
industry. Such massive investments are not possible 
by the private sector. The total assets of the Tatas 
and the Birlas the two foremost industrial Houses 
of India are about Rs 1,000 crores each. Investment 
by multi-nationals are out of question, because then 
the marketing will not be done for rural develop- 
ment but will be only for profits or profitering. 
Therefore only the public sector can and must 
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undertake the growth and development of PV. The 
present sources of energy, like Atomic Energy, Oil 
and partially Coal are already in the-public sector. 
There is no reason why- PV should also not‘ be in 
“the public sector. Then only the social objectives , 
» behind it can be achieved. 

In the matter of marketing and pricing. strategy 
also the social objectives are very important. The 
main objective has to be rural development. There- 
fore marketing strategy has to plan for rural electri- 
fication. But profits are only in cities. The private 
“sector carinot find any profit incentives for market- , 
‘ing in rural areas. Only the public sector can per- 
form the task by marketing in the rural sector and 
plan profits on a long-term basis. The pricing 
policy, must be devised to meet social objectives and 
not profit objectives. - 

‘In this area the Goverhment of India and other 
. Third World governments would have to be very 
bold. Electrification of the«country is taken as an 
~important task before any government. : Today, 

when electricity is provided tothe consumer, he is 
x, asked to pay the price per unit of consumption and 
not the capital cost-of the electrical power house or ^ 
other installations .like transmission cables etc. 
. Similarly, the consumer in rural areas should be 

sked to pay for the price,of the unit of consump- 
tion and not the cost of PV panel The prices. 
can be so. worked out that the capital expenditure of 
.PV panel can be recovered over a period of 20 or 
25 years, that'is, the' estimated life cycle of the PV. 
panel; This approach would make it easy to 
réplace PV panels over à period of time inrespective 
ofinstallations. Unless such a pricing approach is. 
adopted by the political leadership, it will be difficult 
to translate the revolutionary PV technology 
, into an effective alternate, source of energy, and to 
^ use it for the march towards self-reliance. 

XI 

Importauce to Rural Development 


OQ" of all the energy sources, PV is the only roof- 
top system. Because of its self-contained and 
decentralised nature, this energy source has greater 
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‘and nations. Every utility where conventional elec- 


. relevance to India’s rural development and similarly ` 


to the Third World. PV systems are easy and fast 
4or providing drinking water, irrigation water, remote 
area electrification, remote defence installation. 
PV/SE can generate employment arid income much 
faster in rural areas without uprooting the people 
..from their cultural environments. Exodus from. 
village to cities can be checked. Quality of. life can' 
be really lifted faster. A 

Out of 5,76,126 villages in India, „still 2,26,000 
villages or 40 per cent of the villagés are yet о be 
electrified. Large percentage of these unelectrified 
villages are in remote, . inaccessible areas or in the 


mountains. Oil-fired conventional electricity based. - 


on the big power-house system will take a very long © 
time to reach there. PV system can immediately fill 
-in the gap within five years. More arrival of electri- 
city changes the quality of life of the people. ' 

In large areas of the coüntry, drinking water has 
to be fetched from very long distances. Today tech- ' 
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nology for locating sources of underground water is 
available and PV system can do a speedy job by: 
providing electricity to bore wells for the purpose. 
of drinking water and small farm irrigation. Irriga-, 
‘tion can assume new dimensions. PV has got to be ` 
linked with drinking water and small farm irrigation 
on an'urgent basis. Availability of employment and 
income on the soil and in the environ of one's 
living, can bring about a sea-change in the life of 
the rural masses. 

In rural areas, PV can provide electricity to 
bospitals giving a big lift tomedical facilities to the 
village.people. In the field of education, audio-visuals 
can reach villages by Solar electricity. | 

Roof-top PV can influence the cultural outlook - 
and may generate scientific inquistiveness amongst 
villages. Remote Defence installations and Commu- 
nications would find PV' very useful. In fact, the 
application of the simple. technology of PV has 


' innumerable applications for village uplift. 


Xi 
Future Application of PV 


Pv Solar Energy is going to affect add influence: 
many aspects. of the day-to-day life of men 
tricity is useful, PV/SE plays.the same role. Я 
Let us take а futuristic example: Think of an 
automobile running without petroleum or diesel. 
The roof-top of automobiles designed with PV 
panels on them and a battery near' the engine can 
make the car run day and night on PV power. Body 


' designs and engine designs of the automobile would 


of course have to be changed totally. The present 
automobile industry. would have to totally chànge 
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its plant and machinery which interms of replace- 
ment costs will run, to astronomical figures. Even 
small changes by the Japanese in introducing elec- 
tronics gadget has created havoc with America’s 
automobile industry. Similarly, railways and air- 
crafts, roads of cities without poisonous exhausts of - 
automobiles and the heating and cooling of build- 
ings with solar energy and without smoke the PV ; 
solar electricity may bring mankind mote in har- 
mony with Nature. Ecology and humaf life will be 
able to coexist in peace and harmony. The applica- 
tion of the PV ‘Solar Electricity promises to be as 
revolutionary and as multifarious ‘as that of elec- 
tronics: : 


\ 
хш 
Conclusion 


REVOLUTIONARY potential of PV solar electricity is 
-~œ multifarious апа is undeniable. Technological 
flexibility is unchallenged. Economic flexibility 45 
within graps. Rural development can be acceler- 
ated, the quality of life in villages can be lifted 
from starvation and subhuman levels. Silicon Chip~ 
is the raw material of PV solar energy, electronics, 
computer, television, telephone, telecasting, indus- 


.trial and agricultural controls, space satellite com- 


munications and many more life changing devices. 
Silicon era has been ushered. 

A golden opportunity lies with India to under- 
stand and harness its possibilities. The Third World 
has the opportunity to give a better life to its 
peoples. PV solar electricity can provide important 
linkage їп South-South cooperation. 

India’s political will must muster strength and 
co-ordinate national effort for this pürpose with 
vision., Our scientists are highly competent, pat- 
riotic and full of enthusiasmr. Political will must 
match the scientific ability. India has a bright 


: future ‘and is on the threshold of progress. Let 


the Sunrays bring sunshine to the suffering and op- 
pressed multitude of the entire Third World. Г] 
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J” a situation y where two social systems exist in the 
world, the objective necessity tb avoid war and 
ipreserve peace is to accept and carry out the princi- 
ple of peaceful co!existence between countries of 
different social systems. ' 

Yet, with their aggressive and ^ warlike nature, 
imperialism and colonialism have never been willing 
to accept and implement this principle,' because the 

: coming into being of the world socialist system and’ 


-\ and the principle of ^m 
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to bring. into.the Nonaligned Mévement an irres- 


‘ponsible and indifferent attitude towards justice 
.and injustice. The correct criterion’ of the Non- 
aligaed Movement’s “not joining military alliances” 
maintaining its independence” 
do not.mean that the Movement and each member 


‘country must ‘stand between" the right and the © 


wrong, and refrain from supporting the right and 
objecting to the’ wrong. ‘To the Nonaligned Move- 


the birth of a good number of the newly-indepen- ment, the. criterion to distinguish/right from: wrong 


«dent! and, developing countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America have reduced and caused a disastrous 


‘collapse of their system of domination and exploi- , 


' tation in an irreversible Process. It is not “the rivalry. 
‚ between the two. blocs” pr “Һе rivalry between the | 
two. .Superpowers" ` but the furious and immoral“ 
counter-attacks, staged by the imperialist and colo- ` 
'.nialist forces against. the newly, emerged ! forces . 
which are changing the old social order, that. cause . 

. tensions in the world. ` = | 
' Everyone is ‘aware of, who is creating tension, 


^. intensifying arms build-up i in various places inv the 


world, and exerting pressure to set up new military 
‘Who is using the slogan “oppose inter- 
national terrorism'^ tô ‘focus the attack ón the 
national independence movement in the world? Who 
is exercising ah expansionist and hegemonist policy 
in Southest Asia, threatening peace, security and 


stability in this region and undermining detente, ' 


creating confrontation among the nations, and 


` lending support to genocidal and racialist regimes? ` 


Who.has been and is opposing thé legitimate . 
demands of the nonaligned countries on the ques- 
tions of national independence, peace,. social pro- 
' gress, and the establishment of a new world econo- 
mic order? It is none other than ‘the US imperialists, 
the’ Chinese expansionists and other reactionary 
forces that are working-hand in glove with them. , 
The claim of standing “‘outside blocks" “between 
blocs” and ‘ ‘opposed’to blocs" 
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is also: an attempt : 


is not because they relate to this bloc or the other, 
but: because they conform to or run counter to the 
objectives and interests of the Movement, namely, 
“national independence, peace and, social progress. 
When the Nonaligned Movement supports the ‘right 
and objects to the wrong things from .wherever 
- they may come, it does not mean pr IMove- 
ment has joined this or that bloc and lost; its inde- 
pendence; oh the contrary, it only means that the 
. Movement: stands iby ` the side of justice, of the 
interests of riational independence, peace and social 
- progress, and of its own objective. 


- It js obvious that to the Nonaligned Movement as. 


‚ well às to all progressive, justice-and peace-loving 
‘forces, there is no question of ‘ “standing between" 
' the aggressive and bellicose forces and the anti-war 
сапа anti-aggression forces. Neither is there a ques- 
tion of * "standing outside" the struggle for indepen- 
dence, peace and social progress. The. argument 
, for the Moyement to "stand outside", “stand | bet- 
ween” and “opposed to blocs” із in fact a wicked 
-attempt to draw’ the' Movement .away from the 
objective of fighting against imperialism and colo- 
nialism, to cause it to lose' its vitality and dyna- 


‘reactionary forces who are furious and reeling under 
the massive attacks ‚Бу. the world revolutionary 
‘movement. 

This arguments is alio ай attempt {о separate the 
- Nonaligned Movement from the other peace-loving, : 
democratic and progressive forces, to.'turn it into 
an isolated force which cannot ‘combine its own 
strength with that of our time, and therefore cannot 
be strong enough to ‘succeed. This'theory is totally 
-at various with many of the Movement’s resolu- 
tions, which came to the conclusion that “the policy 
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‚ mism, to cover and defend ‘the imperialist and ` 
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df nonaligment together with other peace-loving, 
democratic and progressive forces constitutes an 
important and irreplaceable factor in the struggle 
for the freedom and independence of peoples and 
countries, for general peace and equal security for 
all states, for the universal application of the princi- 
ples of active and peaceful co-existence, for the 
democratisation of international ,relations, for 
general and equitable cooperation, for economic 
development and social progress” (Excerpt from the 


Political Declaration of the 4th Summit Conference). : 


It is not by chance that the theory of “opposing 
blocs" has emerged simultaneously with that of 


“opposing the two super-powers" by Chinese ex- ` 


pansionism; when imperialism and colonialism have 
been under repeated attacks and when Chinese 
expansionism has thrown off its revolutionary mask 
and openly colluded with US imperialism and other 
reactionary forces in the world. Nowadays, there is 
hardly any one who does not understand that the 
slogan of "opposing the two super-powers" raised 
by the Beijing reactionary rulers means, in reality, 
collusion with US imperialism against the Soviet 
Union and the forces of peace, independence, demo- 
cracy and socia] progress which include the Non- 
aligned Movement. It is obvious that the slogan 
trumpeted by Beijing about "opposing the two 
super-powers" and the other about “standing bet- 
ween the two'blocs" are but concerted moves by 
imperialism and international reaction in their 
frantic attempts to divert and weaken the struggle 
of the world's people for the objectives of oyr time, 
to turn back the wheel of history and bring about 
their hegemonist ambitions. . 


URING the late 1970s, the liberation movement 

„апі a good number of the newly independent 
countries uniting with the peace-loving and progres- 
sive forces in the world, first and foremost with 
the Socialist countries, won great successes in over- 
throwing dictatorial regimes acting as henchmen of 
imperialism and international reaction, putting an 
end to their neocolonial rule in many important 
areas in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and also 
in defending and consolidating national indepen- 
dence, thereby bringing their countries onto the path 
of progressive development. 

Parelled to this historically significant develop- 
ment of the national liberation movement, imperia- 
list and reactionary forces, principally US imperia- 
lists and Chinese expansionists, aroused a campaign 
against "intefference", against “international ter- 
rorism" and against “hegemonism”, and their 
spokesmen in the Nonaligned Movement raised the 
so-called “defence of the movement's principles". 
It is a most odious hypocricy which abuses the 
principles of the Nonaligned Movement, the United 
Nations Charter and international law — originally 
made to safeguard the independence and sovereignty 
of all nations, ensure peace and international 
security and defend human rights — to cover up 
and lend a hand to the US imperialists and the 
Chinese expansionists who are the most reactionary 
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forces, hostile to those ideals, and thus. oppose Ше 
progressive forces which are conducting the most 
resolute struggle for these ideals. 

Since its inception and throughout the process of 
its activities, the Nonaligned Movement has proce- 
eded from the objectives of the struggle for national. 
independence; peace and, social progress and has 
defined more and more thoroughly those principles 
Buiding the movement's action in solving inter- 
national issues, uniting the Movement on the basis 
of its common objectives. The defined principles 
have proved to be correct and conform to the 
reality of life, international law and the trends of 
our time and are all aimed at ensuring first and 
foremost the respect and full implementation of the · 
fundamental rights of all nations and human beings, 
eliminating oppression, injustice and all sources 
of conflicts and war, and safeguarding world peace. 

These principles which have become the tradition 
of the Nonaligned Movement lend strong support 
to the movements and peoples fighting for inde- 
pendence, freedom, the right to life, against the 
dictatorial and fascist regimes, acting as henchmen 4 
of imperialism and international reaction. The 
Movement expelled from its ranks the imperialists' 
puppet Tsombe (1964),-the fascist Pinochet (1973), 
the genocidal butcher Pol Pot (1979), and acclaimed 
Cuba for helping the liberation struggle of the 
peoples of Portugal's colonies, praised the assis- 
tance of the Front-line states, the Socialist countries 
and other countries in the struggle for the liberation 
of southern Africa and acknowledged as natural 
the legitimate help to the Ugandan revolution by 
Tanzania to overthrow the dictatorial Amin 
regime. 

Running counter to this fine tradition of the 
Movement, some people have put up the so-called 
‘principle of non-interference”, singing in tune with 
US ‘imperialism and Chinese expansionism to des- 
cribe the uprising of the Kampuchean people who, 
assisted by the army and people of Vietnam, have 


‚ smashed the Pol Pot genocidal regime — henchman 


of the Beijing expansionists, as an illegal act, an 
interference and aggression by Vietnam, to play up 
the so-called *Kampuchean question" so as to 
make it an international crisis. They attempted to 
impose on the Nonaligned Movement tbe erroneous 
resolution of the United Nations on Kampuchea, 
‘lobbying in the Movement for a condemnation of 
the legitimate action of Vietnam, and trying to 
bring back the Pol Pot clique to the Movement in 
defiance of thé decision of the Havana Summit 
Conference. 

Therefore, what is the real intention of those'who 
are making big noise on “defending the principles 
of the Movement?” Evidently, they do not defend 
justice, morality or any legal principles. They 
defend only the corpse of the genocidal regime of 
“Democratic Kampuchea”, thus serving the schemes 
of the Beijing reactionary clique in collusion with 
the US imperialists to bring back Pol Pot and his 
clique to Kampuchea with a view to sabotaging the 
process of resurrection and development of the 
Kampuchean people, opposing the young People’s 
-Republic of Kampuchea, and reversing the situation 
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in favour of international reactionary forces. One 
may ask^at a time when the Chinese expansionists, 
throügh the Pol Pot genocidal regime, were turning 
Kampuchea into a slaughter house, a hel! on earth, 
. and a springboard for war and expansionism in 
Indochina and Southeast Asia, why did these peóple 


› keep quiet and say nothing about “defending” the 


"principle of non-interference and defending “human 

` rights"? When the Beijing reactionary ruling circles 
sent 6,00,000 troops to invade Vietnam, why did 
they keep silent about. the principles of non-inter- 
ference, and non-aggression?  - 


Had- the people of Kampuchea and other peoples 
in Indochina acted exactly in the way in which these 
gentlemen "interpreted" the principles of the-Move- 
ment, what magic could have helped the Kampu- 
chean people escape the genocide so as to survive, 
ressurrect and develop as they are doing today? 
And what would have happened to peace and stabi- 
lity in Southeast Asia? - ^ AUS 


To the disgrace of the US ‘imperialists, the. 


Chinese expansionists and their spokesmen , in the 
Nonaligned Movement, the Movement has proved 
to be highly vigilant with regard to their prefidious 
tricks. The Ministerial Conference in February 1981 
in New Delhi reaffirmed the,expulsion of the Pol 
Pot regime from the Movement, and firmly upheld 
the decision taken at the Havana Summit. Confe- 
‘rence, which rejected the erroneous resolution of.the 
United Nations on Kampuchea. In the Final 
Declaration adopted at the Conférence, there was 
no such thing as “the question of Kampuchea”, but 
only,the question of peace and stability in South- 
east Asia; there was no question of convening “an 
iinternational conference on Kampuchea” but: only. 
the question. of promoting dialogue ‘between the 
‘countries in Southeast Asia; there issno question of 
“withdrawal of Vietnamese troops from Kampu- 
chea,” but only the question of* withdrawal of all 
foreign fórces from Southeast Asia, and of ending 
the menace to the independence, sovereignty of the 
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three Indochinese countries and to peace and stabi- , 


lity in-the region. 5 
Those who are raising a hue and cry over the 


defence of the “non-interference principle" are also , 


attempting to use this to distort and undermine the 
just struggle of the people of Afghanistan who are 
assisted by.the-Sóviet Union to safeguard. the gains 
of the April 1978 Revolution against the interference 
and aggression by the US imperialists in collusion 
e the Chinese expansionists and other reactionary 
Orces. н ' . 2 E 


It is not accidental -that the sponsors of the: 


campaign of the. so-called "defence of the ïon- 
interference principle" are the same persons who 
demand that the Movement should stand "between 
two blocs", should oppose “two super-powers". 
` They are also the persons who insist that the Move- 
ment should go back: to its ‘original objective". It 
is not surprising that now as before, they are speak- 
ing for the interests of the imperialists.and other 
reactionary forces. They pretend to be’ very much 
concerned about the furure of the Movement but in 
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, lead them to defeat. 


. fact, they are splitting the Movement and attempting | 


fv ` 
. to erode its viability and go against’ the trends of 
history. This has led, is leading and shall always 
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TN the fierce struggle currently taking place bet- 
~ ween the forces of peace, national independence, 
democracy and socialism on: one side and the impe- 
rialists and other reactionary forces headed by- US 


imperialism on the other, the balance of force is- 


changing ever more in favour of the world’s 
commom struggle. 


In an attempt to save itself from crises and 


people’s 


failures, to re-establishits role as international gen- ` ` 


darme and régain its lost position, US imperialism 


is trying its best to play the China card, stepping up : 


.the arms race, creating an atmosphere of Cold 
War, undermining international detente and oppos- 
ing the revolutionary forces. This dangerous policy 


\ is being feverishly carried out by the new Adminis- 


tration in the United States on a. global scale with 
.new measures, the productioii of neutron bomb and 
the establishment of the *Rapid Deployment 
Forces" ,etc.... The US-China’ collusion is а charac- 
teristic of the current international situation and a 
. menacé to the independence and sovereignty of the 
nations, to peace and international security, first of 


. all in Southeast Asia and Asia. This collusion is 


fraught with contradictions and the outcome of their 
weakened and passive, position. Realities of past 
ears have proved that the collusion of the two 
biggest.reactionary forces of our time, though very 


aggressive and war-like, cannot reverse the trends. 


of history. : : 
Through twenty years ‘of existence and develop- 
. ment, ! thanks to the persistent struggle against all 
obstacles on the road to achieve its lofty objectives, 


closely abide by the world people's .struggle for ' 


independence, peace, democracy and social progress, · 


the "Nonaligned Movement has become an increas- 
ingly powerful force occupying a key ‘position and 
possessing an important voice in international. 


relations. Ro wr 


Recalling its history, we аге proud of the great 
contributions of the Nonaligned Movement which 
- constitutes an ardent éncouragement,'a great. politi- 
cal support 'and а sense of. solidarity with the 


peoples struggling for national liberation; indepen-- 


dence, peace and freedom and for the establishment ` 


of a new and 
. order. 


" In the current international context while the 


forces of national independence, peace and progress 
record fresh victories, imperialism and other reac- 
tionary “forces haye unleashed feverish counter- 
attacks against all revolutionary trends,- tried all 
means to split and weaken the Nonaligned Move- 
ment, and cause it to deviate from the determined 
objectives and isolaté the Movement from the forces 
of peace, democracy and progress in the world. 

In such a situation, the experiences of unity and 
persistent work for the objectives resulting from 
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years of struggle of the Movement are’ of ‘valuable Today, while carrying out the task of national’ 
significance for our immediate struggle. В construction and defence, opposing Beijing’s expan- 
. Reviewing our history, we^have even. more  sionist and hegemonist policy land the US-Chinese 
strength and are more confident- that im the fight ‘collusion which is threatening: the independence, ' 
today, as in the past, we will overcome trials, and sovereignty, peace and security in Southeast Asia _ 
achieve ever’ greater victories. : ‘1 * and the world, the Vietnamese people are determin-~_ 
Over the past decades, the, struggle for indepen- ied together with the other newly independent and 
, dence and peace waged by the Vietnamese ,péople nonaligned: countries to strengthen the solidarity: 
hasbeen closely linked with | the. persistent. struggle and to strive for the Movement's objectives, thereby 
of the Nonaligned Movement for thé implementa- making most positive contributions to the Nonali gn-' 
tion of its lofty objectives. ed Movement's advance to new victories. 
The nonáligned countries not only.enthusiastically In the message of congratulations to the First 
supported the anti-US war of resistance of Vietnam Summit. Conference of -the: ‘Nonaligned Movement, 
but also considered. the victory of that heroic- President Ho Chi, Minh expressed ‘his confidence 
struggle as its own victory. The: Nonaligned Move-' that the Movement ‘will make jts worthy contri- 
ment was happy at the complete victory of. Vietnam butions to the cause of anti- colonialism and anti- 
and expréssed in ‘different forms its sympathy: and, imperialisin; to the promotion of friendly cd-opera- 
assistance to the post-war nationalyconstruction and боп among nations; to the strengthening of the . 
defence of the Vietnamese people.. We once again policy of peaceful coexistence and. the safeguard of 
thank the: Movement for its strong support, and . world peace”. ' 
heartfelt assistance ever. ще e, entelded to Ше, The confidence of President Ho Chi Minh has 
struggle ‘of our popie ©. become a reality, O à | 
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“GUJARAT FERTILISER “MEETS, THE CHALLENGE 


. Gujarat Narmada’ Valley, Fertilizers. Company (GNFC) has touched: the all-t time |. 
өг, mark. of 3, 50, 000 MT of urea · production ` in just ‘seven months, Starting 
' from ‘July, 1982. , Their , aggregate commercial production has also reached 
й 3,00, 000 MT mark : since the date. In this, they have achieved the highest’ daily pro- 
duction, of 2081 ‘MT of urea, ‘whichis over 115 per cent of installed capacity, , апа. 
have accomplished a monthly record production. of 55 817 MT, which is over 103. 
per cent of installed capacity. In the very second: month of the commercial pro- » 
‘duction, their figure had reached the capacity of 95 рег. cent in August, 1982 and 
in the fifth month in ‘November, 1982, it performed more than 103 per cent. ' 
A Besides, records have béen established in respect of highest daily bagging of urea 
at 2081. MT and highest. daily despatch at 4422 MT. JE | А 
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The world' s largest single stream Ammonia- Urea plant of СМЕС has also; pro- 
B mised’ ‘a supply of 50; 000 tonnes pf ammonia this year to the indigenous market to 
replace imports . which would save foreign exchange ' to the tune of 'Rs. Two 
crores. Thé sulphur” recovery unit of GNFC has a capacity to produce daily 25 
5 tonnes: of pure sulphur, which is also expected to result in saving of over Rs. 1' 
‘erore in: foreign exchange: GNFC will ‘also produce 60 lakh litres of liquid nitrogen 
| every year in its air separation unit’ as a by Pronar for the- изе of- industries and 
government: departments’ in various ‘states. 
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The legend ' of GNFC* was born. „with the sucessful commissioning : ‘of the . 
А “the latest ‘generation of! Ammonia- Urea plant in which the first drops of' 

“апат nia came on December 6, 1981. They indeed deserve to be congratulsted i 


pies ‘their performances every month. 
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and Asian News Coverage 
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т imbalance in news flow between North dnd. advantage of the fast communication technology. 


South has now been discussed for nearly a 
decade. It is no longer disputed that the situation 
in which some three million words a day are put 

' out by the four trans-national news agencies and 


On.the positive side there has been an increasing 
awareness of the situation. A number of countries 
have‘ recently started news agencies to collect and 
transmit news within the country and among deve- 


circulated through different international circuits: . loping countries through different kinds of linkages. 


around different regions has worked to a” serious 
disadvantage of developing countries. à 
Similarly the facts not challenged any longer аге 


Some 80 countries in the Third World now have 


news agencies of their own, and) according to one . 


estimate they move about 1.3 million words each 


that the trans-national agencies adopt a distinctly day. But they also subscribe to опе or more of 


different approach to news reporting and that only’ the large, Western services. 


These national agencies 


25 per cent of the news circulated by them concern often select incoming. world news -with a view to 


'the developing countries. Take countries in the 
Asian region. They have more than half the world’s 
population but are overwhelmed by the media pro- 
jections of thé developed world. Mf 

(These basic facts have been discussed at several of 
the international forums and in the UNESCO confe- 
rences in the recent-years. ‘Even the Conference of 

, the western: media controllers held in Talloires in 
1981 accepted the fact of imbalance even though the 
Conference did not subscribe to the position taken 
by the developing' coüntries in respect of the: 
measures proposed by developing countries. 


Therefore I would not'go into the details of. 


imbalance or the nature’ of negative reporting as 


cater to the elite in their own countries. And the. 


elite. are invariably influenced by the Western con- ' 


cept of news. On this point I may refer to a recent 
study by Dr. Wilbur Schramm of news contents in 
16 Asian newspapers. This. study revealed that 
75 per cent of published Third World news was 
received from the transnational news agencies. The 
reasons given were: - — ^ . iy i 

(a) the news reports from trans-national’ agencies 
travelled much faster; e 


(b) such news are hándled by highly skilled 


journalists; and : 
(c) most of the journalists in the developing coun- 
tries have imbibed the Western values-of news and 


práctised by the Western media because this would believe that the selection of news by trans-nationál 


be a repetition of what has been said over and over 
again. I would be concerned here with the flow of 
news within Asia, the.changes which have been 


agencies is of greater relevance to their audience 
than the, news flows from national news agencies. 
In my opinion the three reasons given for the 


taking place and with some aspects .of cooperation ‘weightage to the news: transmitted by trans-national 


between the countries in South Asia aimed .at 


agencies in the Third World are fundamental to any 


neutralising the effect of imbalances as well as of discussion on. this subject. They focus on ап 


negative reporting. | ae - ` 
As a preface to that I would like to mention that 


extremely inadequate access^to and utilisation of 
technology for faster transmission of news, to the 


the task of bringing about a more balanced flow of training of journalists in the developing countries 


information has so far proved to be a most difficult 
one. In fact, the development of technology in 
relation to the information system has only: added 


and to the need for ‘reorientation of our own 
concept what is:called news value. In fact the points 
at two and three above are interlinked because if 


to the complexity ofithe situation. The Associated we are able to train our journalists with professional 


Press in New York has a computer system dispens- 


ing news at the rate of 15,000' words'a minute., relevant to. developiág countries we would have. 


< Where іп Asia do we have that kind of facility ог 


infrastructure? The communication revolution has ' system. 


thus worsened the position of developing countries 
viz-à-viz the ‘developed world. For want of reso- 


. urces the developing countries are. not able to gain 
peem————ÁAÁ———€— — An ns 


The author is the Director, Indian Institute of 
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skills and instil in them the concept of news value 


made а significant break-through: in the existing 
. . » 

‘It may be useful here to note some facts on 
training young journalists from the Nonaligned 
countries at the Indian Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation. (ПМС) . | 

The first course in News Agency Journalism 
Course for Nonaligned countries was inaugurated at 
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the Institute on December 11, 1979, Its inception 
fulfilled a commitment undertaken by the Indian 
Government at the behest of the leaders of the 
Nonaligned movement. Since then, a total of 90 
foreign journalists and 14 Indian journalists have 
received news agency journalism training. The 
Fifth News Agency Journalism Course is underway 
with a complement of 19 foreign journalists ‘and 
two Indian journalists. 

Focussing as it does on mews agency journalism, 
the ПМС course is in some way unique. Buta 


consequence of this uniqueness is that IIMC has not- 


been able to draw upon the experiences of other 
journalism training institutions in terms of teaching 
material, course content or staff expertise. IIMC 
has put together a “Manual for News Agency 
Journalism" and it'continues to be the basic text- 
book of the course. 

From the very outset, the emphasis of IIMC’s 
News Agency Journalism Course has been to stress 
practical work while instilling in the journalists a 
thorough grounding in conceptual such issues as 
the role of news agencies in developing countries, 
the social responsibilities of a news agency journa- 
list, international organisations, regional coopera- 
tion, the New International Information and 
Economic Orders, communication technology, the 
Nonaligned News Pool, audio-visual journalism and 
area studies. 

Journalists whose countries have diplomatic mis- 
sion in Delhi are encouraged to give a media 
presentation of their country for the benefit of their 
classmates. : 

On the practical side, the journalists average one 
writing assignment and one editing exercise each 
day. After the first month, all assignments are 
required to be typed and those journalists who need 
it are given instruction in typing and shorthand. 
Simulated exercises are held frequently to improve 
their skills in covering press conferences, press 
briefings, radio monitoring, interviewing personali- 
ties and writing апа filing breaking spot news 
Stories. ` 

The journalists are taken on frequent field trips, 
the most important being an All-India tour of 
approximately one month. Their experiences on 
these field trips become the subject matter for 
feature writing assignments and the journalists are 
encouraged to choose topics related to industrial ‘or 
agricultura] development projects so they can 
sharpen their skills in development journalism. 

Also within the purview of practical training is 
the three-week internship programme under which 
each journalist is assigned to either of the two 
English-language news agencies in India — Press 
Trust of India and United News of India. 

A survey was conducted by the Institute on 
foreign news in the Indian media in 1979. The sur- 
vey called “Foreign Images Study" was undertaken 
on UNESCO's initiative and was coordinated by 
Prof. James Halloran, President of the International 
Association for Mass Communication Research. In 
this comparative and cooperative international 
research programme, 13 national teams participated 
and the news media systems of 29 countries with 
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diverse socio-political systems were content analysed. 
The Indian Institute of Mass Communication was 
a participating Institute in this programme. All the 
participating teams used common research methodo- 
logy and sampling frame work. 

For the purpose of the study, five English dailies 
published from five different places covering diffe- ' 
rent regions of the country were selected. The dailies 
included The Hindu (Madras), The Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), The Indian Express (Cochin edition), 
The Statesman (Calcutta edition) and The Times of 
India (Bombay edition). The first two, The Hindu 
and The Hindustan Times are published from one 
place only, while the remaining three have multi- 
editions. One continuous week (Monday April 23, 
1979 to Saturday April 28, 1979) and one composite 
week (starting from April 2, 1970 and ending with 
June 16, 1979 with a consistent interval of a fort- 
night) were sampled for the content analysis of news 
coverage. Also, one important news bulletin each, 
of Radio (national bulletin) and TV (Delhi 
Station’s) were analysed. 

The results of the study indicate that a little more 
than one-fourth of the news space/time in the Indian ' 
media was devoted to foreign news — TV giving 
maximum (33.5 per cent) time as compared to 18.3 . 
рег cent of Radio news bulletin time. The news- 
papers gave 27.7 per cent of the total editorial and 
news space to foreign news. Of these foreign news 
items in Indian press, a major proportion (87.3 per 
cent) was in the form of news stories while the 
features and editorials accounted for 5.6 and 3.1 per 
cent respectively. 

Regionwise, Asia figured most prominently (45.8 
per cent) in Indian media, followed by Western 
Europe (13.1 per cent) North America (13.0 per 
cent) and Middle East (12.2 per cent). Stories from 
Africa and Eastern Europe were fewer only 7.3 and 
5.2 per cent respectively and Latin America was 
covered least (1.5 per cent). 

The sources of news, for which data was available 
only for press, differed considerably for reporting 
news from different regions. Indian news agencies 
(21.0 ‚рег cent) and Staff reporters (21.3 per cent) 
occupied the prime place followed by Reuters (15.0 
per cent) and AP (14.6 per cent). Other medium 
(foreign) also contributed reasonably (11.3 per cent) 
as the source of news. The contribution of UPI 
(0.4 per cent) and Tass (0.5 per cent) was just negli- 
gible. As such, the contribution of foreign sources 
for foreign news in Indian press adds upto 40 per 
cent which is about the sáme as by the home agency 
and staff reporters. І 

Again, Indian news agency and staff reporters/ 
correspondents were the main sources of news from 
Asia as nearly 55.0 per cent of the items were accre- 
dited to these sources. On the other hand, contribu- 
tion of Reuters, AP and other Western news agencies 
was considerably low for the news from Asia where- 
as the contribution of these Western agencies was 
substantially high for news items from North and 
Latin America and Eastern and Western Europe. 

Of the large number of themes and references 
found in the foreign news items, political indepen- 
dence of any country, nuclear arms’ limitation and 
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Source North Latin Africa .Middle Asia East West. Other Total 
y " . America America East Europe Europe . ) | 
7 ; 
| Home Country | ; 
Agency . 131 16.7 13.6 8.5 28.2 35.3 13.0 182 21.0 
Own Corres./ - a А | 
reporter 23.8 8.3 15.0 9.5 26.5 3.5 21.8 21.2 21.3 
Reuters. 20.1 , 20.8 17.1. 26.4 TA 11.8 231 ~ 12.1 15.0 
UPI — > 0.7 1.0 03 ` — , -0.5 _— 0.4 
АР - 16.4 .20.8 13.6 26.4 82 · 165° 20.4 24.2 14.6 
AFP , 9.3 8.3 6.8 17.4 4 7.3 8.2 8.8 3.0 9.0 
' Tass i 0.5 — -l4 . | — 0.1 5.9 — — 0.5 
Other Agency  .  .1.4 8.3 5.4 2.5 26.5 3.5 0.9 3.0, 2.6 
Other Medium | pave И ' 
(home) vu — — — — ’ 0.3 — — — Al 
` Other. medium | : | 
(foreign) . \ . 93 25.0 16.3 21.9 9.3 15.3 4.2 3.0 11.3 
Others 9.3 12.5 : 9.6 12.5: 14.2 8.2 14.4 15.2 12.8 
(Multiple responses) : 


‘proliferation, home "country. as benefactor.to a 
foreign country and home country as beneficiary of a 
foreign country figured more.often in Indian media. 


However,as compared to the rest of the world, . 
themes of the, Asian stories were observed to be ' 


more varied. Of all the stories from the’ Asian 
region, home Country as,a benefactor to foreign 
country and home coüntry as a beneficiary of the 


foreign country were the most frequent themes (11.0. 


per cent and 8.9 per cent). As such, mutual aid and 


· cooperation dominated the-news from Asia whereas 
nuclear arms limitation and proliferation were of 


‘greater concern in North America, Eastern and 
Western Europe alongwith racialism which was a 
topic of major concern: in Western: Europe and 


Africa, 


The study thus clearly brought out the fact that 


- there is increased emphasis on Asian news pertain- 


ing mostly to economic and developmental spheres, 

. in the Indian press.. Also, there is. less dependence 
on Western news agencies so far as the ‘news items 

. from Asia are Concerned whereas the contribution 
of Indian news agencies and newspapers’ own 
correspondents and reporters is substantial. 
More recently we at IIMC, content-analysed five 


dailies (included earlier in 1979 study mentioned ` 
"^. above with a slight variation of coverage of Delhi - 
editions of Times of India, Indian Express and' 


Statesman) in relation to coverage- of news from 
Asia alongwith their sources and themes. Seven 
days issues (from Sunday January 2, 1983 to Satur- 
day January 8, 1983) of each of these dailies were 


analysed for the purpose of this study. 


During the first week of January, 1983, the five 


dailies carried ` 194 news items pertaining to 25- 


Asian countries among its foreign news items. News 
pertaining to Pakistan accounted. for the highest 
percentage (37.1 per cent) of total news items 
followed by Chaina (9.3 per cent) and Lebanon (7.2 
рег cent). The share of other countries accounted 
for less than five per cent in each case. However, 
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some 37 per cent of the news-items of Pakistan: 
were of miscellaneous nature mostly sports (because 


of the Indo-Pakistan Cricket was in progress). 


' Countrywise Coverage of News from As 
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Geographically almost all the countries ‘in ' Asia 
were covered by the Indian press in a short span of 


one weak only. The’ Asian countries which did not . 


get any coverage (like Bahrain, Bhutan, Cyprus, 
Jordan etc.) had perhaps nothing to offer from the 
news point of view during the week. : 
Again the dependence on trans-national news , 
agencies had been relatively lower as compared to 
Indian news agencies and newspapers’ staff corres- 
pondents/reporters. Of the total news items on 
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Sourcewise/ Newspapërwise Coverage of News ой Asian € Countries 
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The Times The Hindus- . 
f T India... tan Times’ |: 
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(Figures in brackets denote percontaghe) 
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‚ The Hindu The Indian 
т ‚ Express 
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The Statesman 
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Asia, the! contribution · of home agencies’ was 27. ds v some 3r per cent. of the total news: items, ‘included. 


per cent. The newspapers’ staff correspondents/ i 
reporters accounted for 24.7 per cent of these. items 
while Reuter's share was 13.9 per cent followed by 
AFP (11.9 per cent) and AP and UFI (around 
7 per cent. each)..This clearly brings out the fact - 
that there is a substantial change in the Indian press ' 
. inthe flow of news; which was hitherto restricted . 
mainly to these four Western agencies. News- 
paperwise, it is only The Hindu.and The Statesman . 
‘which had a slightly higher contribution from , 
| Western agencies as compared to our own agencies. 
It fact, it is mainly due. to` the lack of their own 
correspondents inthe Asian region that their share 
was less in comparison with the other three dailies. 
Contentwise,- economic and developmental stories « 
in the Indian press accounted for some 11 per cent: 
of the total news items on Asian Countries. News ` 
items on nuclear proliferation/curtailment _ etc. also 
accounted for about one-tenth of the total news items. 
Stories on international relations formed а sub- 
stantial proportion. (40. 2 рег cent) of the coverage 
of the Asian countries in the Indian press. Majority 
of items pertained:to Pakistan:and Lebanon — 
former, because of exchange of views between Indo- 
Pak delegation on various bilatéral issues, and the’ 
‘latter because of the war situation as it exists these 


sports, cultural activities etc. in the Asian region. 


India's participation, in the exchange of news' 


countries’ own angle. 


and VNA (Vietnam). 


. through the press agencies “Pool” of Nonaligned 
nations has also been, significantly increasing, both ` 
quantitatively as well as qualitative ely. The Press 
Trust of India. (PTI), which: іѕ handling, almost 90. : 
.per cent of exchange of hews through the Pool, has 

‚ been actively participating in this effort with some 
Stress on news relating to developmental activity in 
the Third World, looked at from the participating 

In Asia, PTI’ receives and 
‘Sends out Pool news to Antara (Indonesia), Bernama 
. (Malaysia), BSS (Bangladesh), INA (Iraq), Lanka- 

. puvath (Sri Lanka) QNA (Quatar), RSS (Nepal) . 

The monthly reception/ 

transmission of wordage under the Pool Service of 

PTI shows a remarkable increase · in the last two 

years ог SO. · й 
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Average daily transmission abroad of PTI under 


Themewise Coverage of News on Asian Countries | 
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. the, Pool service during October, 1981 to November · 
1982 was abont 7150 words. 
wordage "had beén "received during this 14 month, 
' rperiod under the Pool service. 
age of .wordage issued to Indian subscribers after 
"scrutiny ranged between 20 to 40 per cent. , 
: Besides this, Asia-Pacific News Network (ANN) 

which has started functioning only in dd last 


substantial 


. However, percent- 
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Monthly Reception Transmission of Wordage under year, bas also helped India in the transmission of 
Pool Service of PTI — 8 45, minutes рег day. The ANN is expected to pro- 
п mote in a big way exchange of news and information 
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after selection average 


words issued The most appreciative part of this analysis is that 
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Nonalignment: 


Tasks Ahead 


: HARI JAISINGH \ 


з 


Tue challenge before the Nonaligned is formidable 

: — to bring about a new world order of equality 
and justice. Its magnitude is unprecedented. The 
rewards are exciting. The achievements are going 
to be historic. 

The Nonaligned are fiat without friends in the 
world. They have friends everywhere — in the 
Socialist world and even in the Western camp. 
There are millions who are repelled by the state of 
affairs in the world. They too are ouf friends, . 

Resistance to change is inevitable. Those who 
dominate the world today would not leave the stage 
of their own. They will fight till the last. Still, the 
old order must give way to the new. But the new 
order will not come on its own. It has to be brought 
about. The effort needs will, endurance, sustained 
action and sacrifice. 

We often say that the West has stakes in the 
status quo. But more relevant is the point: Have we 
got the political will to tackle the tasks before us? 
Also, the willingness to make sacrifices? ' 

Peace is the first objective of the Nonaligned, for 
only in conditions of pedce can we reconstruct our 
societies. But detente and disarmament are merely 
the means, not the' end. Neither detente nor dis- 
armament can invalidate Nonalignment, though 
peace сап: 

There are enemies of peace who still think of 
supremacy and domination over' others in this age 
when the demand for democratisation of the world 
has become irresistible. 

War has become unthinkable, for a nuclear war 
would spell the doom of human civilisation. There 
will neither the victor nor the vanquished in a 
füture war. Still, the armament drive goes on, for 
the wheels of the arms industry must continue to 

. churn and the men employed by it must be kept out. 
of doles. 

This is indeed the worst predicament that private: 
enterprises have led the West into. Like the profes- 
sional grave-digger or hangman, western societies 
have an in-built mechanism to wish disasters. We 
can only caution public opinion of these dangers. 

Nonalignment is the first step towards peace. At 
the same time, it is a protest against the mad men 
who are taking the world again along the: path of 


The author is the Editor of National Herald. 
This contribution is reproduced from his just 
published book, India and the Nonaligned 
World: Search for a New Order (Vikas Publish- 

ing House, 1983, Rs 75). Мы" ` 
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war. The nonaligned are for disarmament and less- 
ending of tension. They do not want the old world to 
"export its problems to the new one. 

The nonaligned represent today over two-thirds 
of humanity. If there were democracy in the world 
the voice óf this overwhelming segment of humanity 


‘must have prevailed, But unfortunately the rhttorics 
_ about “freedom” and "democracy" often look like 


covers to hide the iniquities and'injustices. We are 
yet to see democracy in the conduct of international . 
relations. Yet, we must see to it that the will of the ~ 
majority prevails. There is no other way to organise ` 
life on this globe. The existing realities are indeed 


‘harsh. How can we be taken in by the "concern" 
‚ for freedom and democracy when huge resources 


are diverted for arms build-up while 75 per ¢ent of 
humanity is afflicted with starvation, disease, igno- 
rance and squalor? - 

Today there is talk of a “limited nuclear war". 
Tomorrow we may hear about the virtues of a 
humanity of amputated men. Unfortunately, a large 
part of the world remains mute. The insanity of the 
nuclear arms race has been expressed threadbare. 
We need only to re-emphasise the fact that while 
technology has advanced, man himself has remained 
primitive in. his thinking, thanks to the. **market 
forces" which have taken over the job of guiding 
the civilisation in a large part of the world. 

There is strength in numbers. But loose bricks 


: give no strength to an edifice. The nonaligned 


movement has gathered into its bosom both the 
dedicated and the wayward. This wil! not add much 
to its strength. Rather it will weaken it. 

It is time the nonaligned movement applied , 
membership rules more strictly. Indeed, the greatest 
danger to the nonaligned movement comes today 
not from imperialist machinations but from its own 
compromises. It is time to plug the loopholes in 
our own testaments. 

Peace, which is the first objective of the non- 
aligned, is still in danger. Its preservation does not 
lie in their hands. It is the responsibility of the two 
global powers. But the nonaligned can do some- 
thing on their own. They can prevent the growth 
of tensions on their own account and not allow 
themselves to be drawn into the Cold War. The non- 
aligned must preserve and promote their own 
regions as “‘peace areas". This is the real task to 
which they must immediately apply themselves 
today. The question of converting the Indian Ocean 
into a nuclear-free zone is part of this effort. 

Much of the tension around the world is in the 


Third World. This could be due to the colonial 
legacy, or imperialist intrigues. Certain crises 
could be the handiwork of over-ambitious Third 
World leaders. For example, the Iran-Iraq war. 
The nonaligned nations have to evolve a system to 
resolve inter-state disputes. This step is necessary 
pio prevent intervention by global powers. 

The'UN system, like the League of Nations, was 
created by the western powers for their own bene- 
fit. But as the dominant nations found that the 
League could not be üsed for their purpose, they 
lost interest in it. Today, the UN is dominated by 
the Third World not so much because of its numeri- 
cal superiority but because the Third World has 
come to exercise some influence over the UN in a 
positive direction. Ironically, the West is losing 
interest in the UN system and wants to conduct 
negotiations outside its forum. The nonaligned 
must resist this tendency. They also must resist 
the efforts of the western powers to divide them. 
Unity is their strength. It is in the interest of the 
nonaligned ќо preserve the UN system and work 
. within it to bring about the desired changes. 

If the sixties were dominated by issues of decolo- 
nisation, the seventies came to be dominated by 
economic issues — the need to create a New Inter- 
national Economic Order. The eighties and the 
years ahead will be dominated by these issues. The 
nonaligned recognise it as a long-term process, 

In the meantime we should avoid confrontation 
and continue our efforts to strengthen global co- 
operation. India accepts the principle of inter- 
dependence of the world, but not a relationship of 
the rider and the horse. It must be based on 
equality. 

Of course, development cannot be imported, nor 
can development conform to a set pattern. It must 


grow according to the local conditions and the . 


genius of a people. The western model is, however, 
largely unsuitable to developing countries. 

Mere minor changes in the old economic order, 
as suggested by the West, won't do: Only funda- 
mental changes can help to raise the living standards 
of two-thirds of the world's people. 

The future pattern of industrial production can- 
not be based on domination over raw material 
resources, preservation of captive markets or the 
exploitation of cheap Third World labour. It was 
in the name of comparative advantages that colonia- 
lism precluded subject countries from industrialisa- 
tion. Today, when developing nations call for 
industrial restructuring to take advantage of com- 
parative benefits they enjoy in certain fields, the 
North seems reluctant to listen. Yet, if the western 
economies are likely to remain in the lead, at least 
in the foreseeable future, this is the only way by 
which we all can grow. 

Though the New International Economic Order 
was proclaimed by the sixth special session of the 
General Assembly in 1974, little progress has been 
achieved to realise it. Among the meagre achieve- 
ments are the agreements on the Common Fund, 
the setting up of the International Fund for Agri- 
cultural Development, retroactive adjustment 
measures for debt relief for developing countries 
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‘ South dialogue. 


and the UNCTAD accord on restrictive business . 
practices. Weare yet to achieve democratisation 
of decision-making on international economic 
matters. The North considers the IMF and the 
World Bank as sacrosanct, beyond the pale of the 
Third World. The level of official development 
assistance has fallen to 0.3 or even to 0.1 per cent 
of the GNP of rich nations. Inflation plagues 
development. The gap between the developed and 
developing countries widens. There is a rising wall 
of discriminatory barriers against the export from 
the developing South and the inequitable and un- 
stable financial and monetary conditions are in- 
creasing the burdens of the poor. 

The failure of the North-South dialogue has 
generated a sense of despondency. The "trickle' 
down" theory is an insult to our independence and 
the new impositions are perverse. Recurrent crises 
take us farther away from our goals. There isa 
lack of perception among developed nations about 
the problems of underdevelopment. First, it was 
attributed to population explosion. Now we are 
told that it is because our goals are all wrong. In 
the meantime, we sec a growing detachment, indeed 
an air of indifference about the problems confront- 
ing the developing world. 7 

This change in the mood of rich nations is reflect- 
ed in the failure of various attempts at the North- 
Successive conferences of 
UNCTAD and other world bodies on problems of 
industrialisation, monetary reforms and on science 
and technology have failed to produce results. 

tis worse, initiatives emanating in the West 
have themselves been rejected. “А Programme for 
Survival" prepared by the Brandt Commission has 
been rejected by the USA and Britain. The report 
asserts that it is in the best interest of the developed 
world to sustain and support the development of 
the South through a massive transfer of real 
resources and a refashioning of the international eco- 
nomy so as to give developing countries their right- 
ful place in the structure of production and 
international trade., The Cancun Summit was called 
to consider the Brandt proposals, but the political 
will to take crucial decisions was missing. This was 
evident from the infructuous negotiations carried 
out from UNCTAD III to UNIDO V, not to men- 
tion the Paris Conference for International Econo- 
mic Cooperation, which was held outside the UN 
forum. i 

When it comes to arms build-up, there is neither 
lack of political will nor incapacity to commit funds 
in advance. It is a matter of will, to be precise the 
lack of it, that is blocking all progress towards a 
new economic order. 

The global round of negotiations represents an 
act of faith on the part of Third World countries. 
They still believe in harmonious relations between 
the North and the South and in the efficacy of the 
dialogue. But such an act of faith can be sustained 
only if there is‘ a positive response from the rich 
North. Failing that, the only recourse could be des- 
perate measures. 

. Access to the capital market is practically blocked 
through artifically inflated interest rates. The work 
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of international financial institutions is closely re- 
lated to this problem. While in the past attempts 
were made to expand the capacity of these institu- 
tions to provide effective aid, today the reverse is 
the case. 

It was to solve the energy problem that the 
“Group of 77” suggested’ the creation of an energy 
affiliate of IBRD. This move was rejected. Though 
industrialised countries are also effected by the oil 
price rise, they are able to pass on most of the 
increased cost to others through exports. They also 
receive large investments from  oil-exporting 
countries. 

True, the South depends on the North for resourcss 
and technology. But the latter depends on the for- 
mer for raw materials and markets. As the Brandt 
Commission has noted, the dependence is mutual. 

The sixth special session of the UN Assembly 
called for a just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of items exported by developing countries 
and those which they imported with a view to bring- 
ing about sustained improvement in the terms of 
trade which have sharply deteriorated of late. The 
decision to establish the Common Fund was an 
encouraging development to producers of primary 
commodities. However, it took four years to decide 
such a move. It will now take several more years 
to make it effective. | : 

Sustained economic growth is possible only in 
conditions of expanding world trade. But the pre- 
sent system of trade cannot guarantee this. Protec- 
tionism, restrictions on access to markets and 
reluctance to make structural adjustments have all 
created impediments. ‘‘Voluntary export restraint 
and "orderly marketing arrangéments" are new 
methods to curtail exports of developing countries. 
The developed South should take concrete steps to 
improve GSP arrangements and quantitative restric- 
tions and phase out systems like the multifibre 
agreements. These would require reform in the insti- 
tutional machinery of GATT which is used by 
developed countries to impose more advantageous 
conditions for themselves. 

We have said earlier that the Third World coun- 
tries should strive hard to promote trade among 
themselves. This cannot be left to the market forces. 
The creation of State Trading Corporations in each 
developing country can help to realise this objective 
and an apex body can coordinate activities and sort 
out problems that may arise. | 

The plight of the least developed is, of course, a 
major point of,attention of developirig countries. 
Their economies have already collapsed. Despite 
efforts being made to make special contributions to 
their development, nothing tangible has been 
achieved. Similarly, landlocked countries have their 
own problems. The concern for their problems is yet 
to take a practical shape. 


fghanistan, 
E Burundi, the Cape Verde Islands, the Gentral 


ican Republic, Chad, the Comoros, Ethiopia, 
cuni Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, Laos, 
Lesotho, Lamawi, Maldives, Mali, Nepal, Niger, 
Rwanda, Western Samoa, Somalia, Sudan, Uganda, 
Tanzania, Upper Volta, North Yemen and South 
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Bangladesh, Benin, Bhutan, Bots- ` 


Yemen together constitute 270 million peoples who 
have practically no hope of advancement. 

The per capita gross domestic product of these 
countries is well below 200 dollars, while manufac- 
turing capacity is below 10 per cent in the economy. 
Illiteracy is over 80 percent. Over the past two 
decades the average per capita gross domestic pro- 
ducts growth rates were less than 0.5 per cent. In 
other words, their economies were in a state of 
stagnation. If the growth rates stay at this level, 
by 1990 the per capita GNP there will be an average 
of only 193 dollars compared to 903 dollars for the 
whole of the Third World. The annual income of 
the population of these countries did not exceed the 
sum paid by the EEC on unemployment doles for 
over two weeks, 

Mahatma Gandhi could have created a stir over 
these iniquities among the western people. Way 
back in 1931 when the Lancashire textile workers 
were affected by the Indian boycott of Lancashire 
textiles, he boldly faced the Lancashire workers and 
asked them a simple question: “Pray, tell me what 
Iam to do with the fifth of the human race living. 
on the verge of starvation and devoid of all sense of 
self-respect ... (This) should occupy the attention 
even of the unemployed of Lancashire. You have 
told us of the help Lancashire gave us during the. 
famine of 1899-1900. What return can we render 
but the blessings of the poor?" 

Mahatma Gandhi was no economist. But his 
words had the weight of the Gospel truth, because 
it came from an honest man’s heart. The Third 
World cannot produce a Gandhi again to stir up 
the conscience of the western people. 

In his address to the 35th session of the UN 
General Assembly (October 1980) P.V. Narasimha 
Rao said of the 11th special session which was ela- 
borately organised after agreement with the majority 
of developed countries: “Апа yet, in the final 
analysis, all these endeavours ended in total collapse 
and the international community was at the end 
left chasing the wisp of international cooperation 
and interdependence.” Не blamed three countries 
for this total collapse, without naming them. But 
we know who he had in mind. 

One of the greatest dangers the Third World 
peoples face today is the systematic disorientation 
to which they are being subjected by the western 
media. ‘Call my position cultural imperialism if 


‘you must, or economic jingoism, but whatever its 


name, it reflects a basic fact of international life. 
And that is this: on the level of commerce and 
popular culture, the globe is being Americanised. 
In the geo-political conflict, unfortunately, the tide 
may be running the other way." . 

How can this tide be changed? The answer is: 
through the auspices of the American multinationals, 
by using America's wealth as a weapon. 

This is no fantasy. I am quoting from an Ameri- 
can book by two American ultras of the “Moral 
Society". “Тһе Wealth Weapon: US Foreign 
Policy and Multinational Corporations" by Ben 
J. Waltenberg and Richard J. Whalen. The authors 
write: **Our cause remains the survival of freedom, 
but our military and diplomatic powers are declin- 
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ing, at least in relation to the recent past. Clearly 
we must look towards other means to bolster our 
strength and ensure the survival of our communities 
and the values we hold dear." 

How do they propose to go about this business? 
“Examine clearly the use of our economic power as 
an instrument of national security and survival, 
consider the wealth weapon," they suggest. 

And how do they propose to use the multi- 
nationals? “American ‘multinational corporations 
are useful entities — Not only Economically but 
ldeologically", they say (emphasis mine). “As it 
happens," they say, "they (MNCs) аге one of the 
means through which much of the so-called **Ameri-, 
can way of life', the democratic way of life is dis- 
seminated around the world. And hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are employed all around 
the globe Бу, MNCs. In many ways — not in all 
ways, but in many ways—they are exemplars of 
what America stands for...” 

One can dismiss these as ravings or hallucinations 
ofa deranged mind. But the authors are serious 
and so afe thousands of hawks who are at the back 
of some qf the perverted workings of the American 
system vis-a-vis the Third World. í 
' The Bretton Woods monetary system has collap- 
sed. Nothing has replaced it. But whatever replaces 
it must be the joint work of the entire international 


' community. The new system should reflect the new 


economic realities. It should provide, through dis- 
cretionary and collective international action, ade- 
quate liquidity that an expanding international trade 
demands. It should also incorporate rules for an 
equitable and symmetrical adjustment process. What 
is more, it should pay adequate attention to the 
legitimate needs of developing countries. The essence 
of this exercise should be to enhance the participa- 
tion of all countries in order to broaden the base of 
decision-making. 

India believes that the monetary instability in the 
world is caused by the existence of uninvested sur- 
plus funds, That is why at Havana a Global Fund 
was proposed so that surplus funds could be diver- 
ted into investment. The North has not responded 
to this proposal. 

The South has pointed out that annual budgetary 
provisions for assistance by developed nations 
creates an automatic restraint on assistance expan- 
sion and that some ways must be found to search 
for non-monetary provisions, such as the sale of 
IMF gold etc. It has opposed the uncompromising 
conditionality in the use of IMF resources in the 
higher credit tranches. The conditionality imposes 
surveillance on the economies of the recipient coun- 
tries. But no such surveillance is imposed on the 
economic activities of the developed North, not 
merely to exchange rate issues but also to more 
general economic policies. These IMF condition- 
alities have created unbearable social burdens, 
jeopardised developmental activities and subjected 
the Third World countries to external pressures on 
sensitive aspects of national policies. The tragic 
part of this story is that the recipients are not even 
in a position to expose these draconian measures. 

The Third World countries have come to a stage 
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when they are left with no choice but to advance 
cooperation among themselves. Without such co- 
operation, they cannot even make an impression 
on the rich North, The more we take to the path of 
self-reliance, the more will the developed be anxious 
to work withus. The more we devise ways to 
successfully negotiate with the North, the more res- 
ponsive it will become. In the final analysis, the eco- 
nomic and social progress of our countries will have 
to depend on our own individual and collectives 
efforts. We must eschew short-term benefits for the 

` long-term good of all. We know that the prosperity 
of the North does not automatically lead to the 
prosperity of the South. There is no such link. In 
any case, it smacks of servitude. 

India does not presume to prescribe panaceas to 
others. At the same time, as Narasimha Rao told 
the UN Assembly: “We cannot accept a denial of 
our own experience, namely, that an unbridled play 
of the forces of profit and acquisition can lead to 
confusion and anarchy in economic relations.” 

The Third World countries are committed (at 
least that is what we hope) to lift the downtrodden 
and stand by them. “It would be very unfortunate 
indeed", said Mr Rao, “‘if state power (of which the 
State is the sole repository) is employed to support 
those who are already powerful in society, resulting 
in a disequilibrium which inevitably generates cen- 
trifugal forces that tend to destroy the society itself. 
This is already threatening a number of recently 
emancipated societies. Such societies, therefore, 
need a structure wherein state power uncompromis- 
ingly stands by the powerless and maintains a 
balance between the underdog and those who have 
long and strong enough hands to help themselves... 
I have no doubt that this logic holds good in inter- 
national economic relations as well.” 

The point is: unless we are prepared to apply the 
principle of justice and equity to our own societies, 
we cannot apply it to the international ordet. This 
imposes on us a certain norm in economic matters 
that will incline us generally to the side of the 
poorer sections. 

There are, of course, constraints in South-South 
cooperation. The key elements are finance, infor- 
mation gap about the actual capabilities and capa- 
cities of developing countries, infrastructure in 
agriculture and industry, technology, energy deve- 
lopment, lack of cohesion and perhaps want of 
confidence in our own capacity. The colonial people, 
though free, have not shed their colonial mentality. 
They continue to look to the West for products and 
processes which are available in their own countries. 

Regional cooperation among developing countries 
could show the way. But such cooperation is slow 
and trady because of residual conflicts. For example, 
South Asia has not been able to develop regional 
cooperation because of the Indo-Pakistan conflict. 
ASEAN has excluded the Indochina peninsula. The 
East African experiment in mutual cooperation 

' broke down over differences between Kenya and 
Tanzania on the Uganda question. The West Áfrican 
regional experiment is dominated by western coun- 
tries, In Latin America, efforts are being made to 
develop self-reliance, though e multinationals have 
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their, own ideas. In West Asia, some of the Arab. 
leaders do not seem to look beyond today. While 
the Third World countries strengthened the OPEC 
“position, the OPEC members have not adequately 
backed the Common Fund'to protect the commo- 
dities of other/« developing countries. 

` The developing world can make a beginning in 
mutual cooperation in agriculture, processing, small- 
scale industries, transport, communications and 
energy development. There is appropriate techno- 
logy available within these crucial areas. India is 


undertaking some of these jobs in. Third World ' 


countries at almost half the cost which the. western 
companies would charge. 

We have seen during the past three слы that 
developed countries do not have the political inclina- 
tion to share their wealth, expertise and scientific de- 
velopment with less developed countries. So we should 
not expect miracles from the North-South dialogue. 

Our efforts should now turn to the South-South 
dialogue and South-South cooperation. Much can 
be achieved here.. The problem is one of not having 
complementary economics. There should be comple- 
mentarity. If.it is not there, we should evolve it 
through a division of. labour. ‘It is also feasible for 
developing countries to pool their knowhow and 
technology and соте to some agreement оп specia- 
lisation. , 

. One ofthe problems faced by Third World coun- 
tries is the restriction on their mutual trade for 
‚ want of foreign exchange. The poiut is: should we be 
' overawed by this problem? Is it not possible for deve- 
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loping countries to either devise a barter system or 
a common currency for a regional: arrangement? - 

India holds that there should be supply manage- 
ment of raw materials among developing countries. 
Though efforts have been made in this direction, we 
are yet to come to an. understanding regarding: 
**managing" the supplies. 

The Caracas Conference on economic cooperation' 
held in May 1981 was'a watershed in this regard. 
Its main effort was to assess the needs of developing 
countries as well as- their capacity to meet them. ; 
That is the essence of mutual self-reliance. It is now 


"Or never. Developing ' countries must think on new 


lines and reject the development models that ac- 
centuate the inéqualities, inequities and tensions 
within their societies. 

t. To promote collective self-reliance India has made 
generous offers of 50 per cent tariff cuts on products 
of developing countries as well as liberal terms for 
ithe export of technology and capital flows.- 

At the 1981 South-South dialogue in New Delhi, 
it was decided to set up an ad hoc inter-govern- 
mental group of experts to examine and draw ирга 
concrete programme of economic cooperation 
among developing countries. The ad hoc group met 
in Vienna from June 3 to 7 and proposed’ a result- 
oriented programme which needs to be implemented 
in right earnest. It is possible for the nonaligned 
to combine the finaricial resources of oil-producing 
- Third World countries with their labour ‘and avail- 
. able technology to rejuvenate the sagging economies; 
of the entire developing world. 0. 
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y Spring in the Air 
D.R. GOYAL 


\ KABUL air in mid-February 
whispers’ intimations of 
spring. [could clearly hear those 
soft voices of hope during. the 
week (February 14-21) I spent in 


the proud capital of Afghanistan.” 


Tt was no romantic optimism 
like that of poet Shelley who 
sought to mitigate the rigours 
of winter with the shrill cry: If 
Winter comes can Spring be far 
behind? The winter of Afghanis- 
tan has already been left far be- 
` hind, remembered now' only as a 
bad dream. The spring is palp- 
ably ón hand. Something the 
world outside should note. 
The bazaars of this ancient 
trading centre are bustling with 


activity. The department stores' 


(like our Super Bazars which the 
Afghans call Faroshgah e:Buzurg) 
are well-stocked with fineries and 
goods from all corners of the 
world, attracting - local and 
foreign buyers as usual. Smali 
shopkeepers, pavement shops, 
hand-cart vendors offer you all 
the things for which Kabul is 
famous — dry fruits, Kandahar 
promegranates, Jalalabad blood- 
` -red oranges, posteens (the Kara- 
.kul leather coats), casette 
players, transistors and what 
not. Women and children get 
their staple food, roat, from the 
` tandoors. —. . 

There is no shortage. No fear 
on the faces of commuters. The 
population of the city has grown 
almost four-fold within the last 
‘two years and yet there are no 
signs of any major disorder. Buses 

` аге crowded and commuters rush 
. to find a place; the bus-stops have 
long queues which break when 
the bus arrives. Of course women 
are shown courtesy, no matter 
whether they wear Western-style 
dresses or the traditional chaduri. 


Housing is naturally a big pro- | 
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blem but those who have come 
from outside have adjusted them- 
selves either with their relatives 
orin new mud houses, A. large 
májority of population live in 
these mud houses. The govern- 
ment housing factory is' busy 
turning out building material for 
new, modern, residential quar- 
ters. Itis, however, not able to 
cope with the demand. A new 


factory is coming up and the two , 


together are expected to provide 
modern housing facilities to 10 
per cent of the population in the 
next two years. 


I have dwelt on these features 
oflife in Kabul because when I 
started from New Delhi I had 
prepared myself for something 
different. I expected to find citi- 
zens either huddled in hamlets 
out of fear or up in arms against 
the Government. I also was 
mentally prepared to see Soviet 
troops occupying at least key 
points, markets and squares as 


. guards against rebel sorties into 


the town. Western media had 
given the impression that the 
hold of Karmal Government is 


. tenuous and whatever adminis- 


tration there is, is run by the 
Soviet soldiers and advisers. One 


«does not have to sympathise with 


the ideology and system of the 


` present Afghan Government to 


realise that most of the reporting 
about it is based not on reality 
but héarsay which is often politi- 
cally motivated. - . 

The Western diplomats also 
grudgingly admit that the tide 
has turned in favour of the 
Government. To cover up their 


chagrin they retail stories about. 


the “use of chemical weapons 
against the rebels and the lack of 
unity among the Mujahedeen 
groups. Incidentally, US made 
chemical weapons have been 
captured from the -rebels which 
thé Government has publicly dis- 
played while no evidence of the 
use of nerve gas or chemical 






weapons has been brought to 
light by the accusers. A fellow 
journalist having access to Wes- 
tern embassies in Kabul. told me 
how they look'at the situation. 
They are reported to say: “The 
rebels can succeed in overthrow- ` 
ing this Government ifthey have 
strong airforce support. And that 
they can get that only ifthey 
unite of which there is no sign 
on the horizon". 


Those who want to discuss 
Afghanistan at the Nonaligned 
Summit Conference should better 
take note of this change in the 
situation. It may be left to 
academics to decide whether it 
is a revolutionary change or a 
reformist development in the 
historical process, but there is 
no denying that it is irreversible. 
Even those who are not kindly 
disposed towards the Karmal 
regime would concede. that it is 
fast gaining wider and” wider 
acceptability because its leaders 
have been able to evolve a better 
synthesis and harmony between 
the traditional mores of Afghan 
society and the needs of moderni- 
sation, between continuity and 
change, as they say. ] А 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi; 
answering a question on Afghani- .- 
stan in her. Press Conference 
with foreign correspondents very 
rightly underlined that her “latest 
information from Kabul was that 
the Government was trying to 
ease the situation there.” The 
major hurdle that Kabul is 
coming up against was “that the’ 
rebels were , being provided with 


weapons which were becoming 
.more and more sophisticated." 


In other words, what is hamper- 
ing normalisation of the situa- 
tion is the undeclared war that 
has been imposed on the people 
and government in Afghanistan. 

People there are sick of this 


«so-called rebel activity, as far as 


I could gauge from my talks and 
discussions in Kabul Schools, 
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hospitals, dispensaries, provision 
shops, residential areas, mosques 
and maktabs are coming up at 
a rate faster than ever before. 
There is a feeling that if the 
insurgency and sabotage stop, 
life can change for the better 
much quicker. Those committed 
to survival and happiness of the 
human race, as the Nonaligned 
are, cannot afford to ignore this 
human aspect Of the Afghanistan 
situation. It is not fair to pro- 
long the suffering of people just 
on account of political and ideo- 


logical differences with the 
leaders of a government. 
Unfortunately, interested 


parties — the United States of 
America and China the foremost 
among them — have succeeded 
in creating an impression through 
high-powered propaganda, that 
.the problem in Afghanistan is 
the presence of Soviet troops. 
It is unfortunate because the 
poser is tendentious and shifts 
the emphasis from real issues. 
Why the troops are there, what 
they are doing and whether they 
are acceptable to the sovereign 
authority in Kabul and whether 
they are there temporarily or 
permanently are important as- 
pects of the question which are 
generally passed over. 

Inthe Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's Press Conference, for 
instance, she was asked whether 
a country which had 100,000 
troops of a Super Power on its 
soil could be called Nonaligned. 
Her reply was very apt: “It 
depends whether those troops 
are occupying the country or 
helping them to help them- 
selves.” She at the same ‘time 
reiterated India’s disapproval of 
the “presence of foreign troops 
or any other kind of inter- 
ference.” 

While in Kabul I tried to elicit 
information on this score both 
from official and non-official 
sources. Officially I was told, in 
aninterview by Prime Minister 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand that “it 
is an entirely internal affair 
of Afghanistan"; the Soviet 
troops had come at the invitation 
of Kabul and “in accordance 
with the Treaty of Friendship 
that we (Kabul) have with them 
(Moscow).” . 

He pointed out that “it should 


. gula and Hitler. 


(also) be understood that the 
presence of limited Soviet troops 
is the result of outside inter- 
vention and not the cause.” And 
he emphatically added: “Тһе 
moment that ends and we are 
assured that there would be no 
further intervention, these troops 
can go back", Not only the 
Prime Minister but every other 
leader that I met said more or 
less the same thing. 

New Delhi also seems to share 
this view. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi told the foreign corres- 
pondents that *'one of the pro- 
blems facing the Government 
there was that the rebels were 
being provided with weapons 
which are becoming more and 
more sophisticated. It was there- 
fore for the Afghan Government 
to decide whether they should 
take outside help to/meet such a 
situation." 

The situation, I understood, 
was created as a result of foreign 


'jntervention which was able to 
‘operate on the basis of the mis- : 


takes and crimes committed dur- 
ing the Tarakki and Amin 
period. I heard blood chilling 
stories about the way Amin 
massacred people and tried to 
impose a fascistic rule by deci- 
mating the intelligentsia and the 
party cadres.’ He certainly be- 
longed to the category of Cali- 

I have not seen any documen- 
tary proof of Amin’s association 
with CIA but objectively the role 


he played was that of a proyo- . 


cateur who, if not removed in 
time, would have cleared the 
way for CIA occupation of 
Afghanistan. If more than 90 
per cent of the people had sup- 
ported the Saur Revolution in 


1978, the support had dwindled” 


to around 40 per cent by the end 
of 1979. I got confirmation for 
this impression from a variety 
of people that I talked to. 

The attempts to destabilise the 
Revolution had started imme- 
diately after the April 1978 
events as it was considered a 
sort of preemption of the designs 
that America had to enlist Daud 
in the ranks of the Shah of Iran 
and Zia-yl-Haq of Pakistan. 
According to press reports of 
the period, during his visit to 
Teheran in 1978, the Chinese 


Foreign Minister made а sugges- 
tion to the Shah that “һе should 
do something to prevent the con- 
solidation of the new Afghan 
regime". In June 1978, the 
NATO Command took a deci-~ 
sion to give full support to the Y 
rebels in Afghanistan 4 

According to confirmed infor- 
mation in Kabul, CIA started 
large-scale operations putting 
into the field such Afghan con- 
tacts that it had under the help 
and guidance of five experts — 
Joseph Reagan, Robert | Lissard, 
Lee Robinson, Rogers Brook 
and Danem David. 

The Chinese, on their part, 
activised the pro-Peking groups 
Shola-e-Javid and Sorha who 
had close contacts with the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood. These groups 


functioned in the northern pro- > 
, vinces of the Chinese-Afghanistan 


border. They were actively sup- 
ported by Hafeezullah Amin’s 
brother, Abdullah Amin. He 
was governor of the province 
bordering China and, on hearing 
the news of Amin's overthrow, 
tried to escape but was arrested 
by the Afghan security forces. 
He is reported to have revealed, 
during interrogation, that he had 
raised his own army comprising 
members of the Moslem Brother- 
hood, the Shola-e-Javid and 
other pro-Chinese groups. It 
was with his assistance that a 
number of well-armed bands, 
trained by Chinese and Ameri- 
can instructors, secretly entered 
Afghanistan from the Pakistan 
border in the summer and 
autumn of 1979. They mercilessly 
assassinated party cadres and 
teachers and destroyed schools 
and hospitals in the northern 
provinces. 

What Karmal had inherited 
from Amin was a depleted and 
demoralised party, an alienated 
and disconnected people and a 
massive armed forces build-up 
on the borders ready to march 
in. The interventionists stepped 
up their activities to make sure 
that the new regime was over- 
thrown before it settle down. 

The Afghan Refugee Commit-: 
tee headed by former US 
Ambassador to Kabul, Theodore 
‘Eliot, was established to raise 
funds which were put at the dis- 
posal of a US citizen of Afghani- 


Мап origin, Nassry. Carter 

Administration announced $ 19.5 

million contribution to the fund 

in addition to $ 25 million ‘food 
assistance’. 

- According to a mid-January 
"report in the New York Times, 
the Special Coordination Com- 
mittee established in the National 
Security Council had decided to 
step up delivery of arms to the 
‘Afghan insurgents’, James 
Nathan, Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University 
of Delaware wrote in the New 
York Times on September 8, 
1980: * White House officials said 
in February that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had been 
assigned to supply the insurgents 
with light infantry weapons. 
Pervasive sentiment now appears 
to favour providing insurgents 
with at least some anti-tank 
weapons and, most importantly, 
surface-to-air missiles”. Several 
more such press reports can be 
cited but that would only mean 
consuming space to prove what 
is no longer denied. 

The pro-American regimes of 
Egypt, Saudi, Arabia and Pakistan 
also came in tow. Egypt provid- 
ed from its stocks weapons of 
Russian origin which the rebels 
were able to display as ‘captured 
from Russians'; the Saudi regime 
provided large-scale funds for 
weapons purchase and also acti- 
vised the so-called Islamic groups 
in all parts of the world. Pakistan 
is well known to have provided 
its soil for direct assault opera- 
tions. The Government in Kabul 
has confessions of 117 captured 
spies who testify to the vast net- 
work and organisation of this 
multinational activity spearhead- 
ed by USA and China. 

A French national, Philip 
O'Goyard arrested for espionage 
has confessed but the Govern- 
ment of France has denounced 
him and said that he is nota 
national of theirs. In other words 
he is only a CIA mercenary. 
Among the captured spies there 
are Pakistani, Iranian, French, 
West German, X Australian, 
British, Austrian, Egyptian and 
Iraqi citizens. The list provides 
a fairly comprehensive idea of 
the scale and dimension of 
foreign interference. 

This can also explain why 
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Kabul had to call for military 
assistance from Moscow. “Моша 
it be patriotic on our part to 
allow the conspiracy to succeed 
and not call our friends to help”? 
asked a young University teacher 
when I put to him the question 
whether it would not have been 
better to do without the Soviet 
troops. 

The Soviet soldier, whatever 
the interested parties may say, 


is not an unpopular figure today.. 


It is partly because of his own 
behaviour and conduct and, 
more, because of the very human 
approach to people's problems 
adopted by the Afghan leadership 
under Babrak Karmal. I am not 
sure whether they would not 
have earned a bad name if the 
Soviet Union had responded to 
the invitation, extended more 
than dozen times, during the 
earlier regimes. 

In the first place, the presence 
of the Soviet troops is inconspi- 
cuous. That is what strikes a 
visitor to Kabul most as a sharp 
contrast to the loud publicity 
one finds in the Western and 
West-oriented media. I had in 
fact to ask my friends to show 
me some of the Soviet soldiers. 
I could see only a few soldiers — 
not more than five at one place 
— on the Jalabad-Kabul highway 
and near the airport. And I was 
told that they were there only to 
ensure that supply lines for the 
people are not interfered with. 

The soldiers are helpful to 
the population. If a caravan is 
on move and they find somebody 
in need of transport they invari- 
ably give him lift. In the interior 
where the troops are deployed 
to assist the anti-rebel activity 
they share food and rations with 
the villagers. Ina small village 
near Pakistan border when a 
Soviet officer was to return home 
after completion of his tenure, 
he was given a grand farewell by 
the villagers, young and old 
bringing presents. About a 
hundred people from the area 
accompanied him to the airport. 

And, finally let me come to the 

eep human aspect of the Revolu- 
tion under Karmal which he 
wrought this sea-change in three 
years. I havea huge bunch of 
notes in my diary but, I would 
point to only a few instances. 


First, immediately after ás- 
suming power Babrak Karmal 
released 14,000 prisoners from 
jails which, in a flash, created an 
impression that terror is being 
replaced by compassion. It 
counts a lot with common people, 
particularly in a place where 
families are large and family ties 
strong. 

Second, attitude of brotherly 
cooperation was adopted towards 
those who had left the country or 
joined the ranks of counter-revo- 
lutionaries. ‘‘We invite all those 
who have been deceived by the 
conspiratorial propaganda, false 
demagogic slogans of the enemies 
to happiness and prosperity of 
our people and have gone abroad 
to return to their proud, revolu- 
tionary, independent and free 
country and continue their meri- 
torious contribution towards the 
building of a prosperous, demo- 
cratic and developing society” 
appealed Babrak Karmal, and his 
word has found wide response. 
Thousands have come. Negoti- 
ations are on with nearly a thou- 
sand big and small groups. 

Third, Development is carried 
on without giving offence to the 
religious and traditional suscep- 
tibilities of the people. Mosques 
shave been repaired. More than 
one hundred new ones construc- 
ted. , The properties and assets 
of religious trusts have been giyen 
over for management to the or- 
ganisation of the Ulema. Whet- 
her believers or not the Govern- 
ment, Fatherland Front and the 
party leaders conduct themselves 
as representatives of believers 
who constitute more than 99 
per cent of the population. 

Fourthly, institutions have been 
created to look after the orphans 
and  widows—the unfortunate 
victims of the present conflict. 
They are government-supported 
institutions but they do not dis- 
criminate between pro-govern- 
ment and anti-government fami- 
lies. One maulvi saheb told me 
that this isthe most Islamic act 
of the present Government, be- 
sides others. 

Afghanistan is on the move to 
get out of the dark recesses of 
dehumanising poverty and ig- 
norance. The rest of the world, 
the Nonaligned in particular, 
should help the process, £] 
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“BIHAR FIRST STATE IN THE 
COUNTRY TO INTRODUCE . 


Vc Social dE > с 


Security КУ 


Scheme 


It has been the. conscious efforts of each Welfare State to mitigate 
the suffering of the helpless and to шон the lot of downtrodden 
of the society. | III © 


To achieve this end, Bihar бера a: initiated db оа Аде 
Pension Scheme, now known as the Social Security Scheme. This , 
Scheme today covers’ more than about 22 lakh persons in this State. 
A pension of Rs. 30 per month per head is being paid under this 
Scheme to all widows, disabled: persons, freed bonded labourers and 
to all such persons, ^who :are more than 60 years of age and who do 


' not own 'more than two and half acres of land in Chotanagpur and 


Santhal Parganas and one acre in plain areas. апа. ‘whose money 
income does not exceed Rs. 50 per month. i 


The limitation of age has been relaxed in case of fed bonded 
labourers, disabled persons and widows. The process of getting 
certificate regarding age and income has been simplified and | power 
to grant pension has been given to Block Development Officers and . 
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Nonaligned Support for Sahrawi 
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wo years ago, in January 1981 

Sitting in his well-lit bunker 
somewhere in Western "Sahara, 
Mafoud Laroussi, the Minister 
of Interior of the Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic was ex- 
"plaining to us the aims and 
objectives of the struggle for 
freedom being waged in that 
part of North-West Africa. « 

The interview was lengthy 
and extensive. Towards the end 
this correspondent ventured to 
ask Laroussi about the SADR's 
expectations from India. In a 
voice charged with emotion 
*Larousis replied: “We sincerely 
Jhope that -the Sahrawi, Arab 


Democratic Republic, which ^we . 
consider as an integral part of | 


the nonaligned fámily, would get 
the necessary sympathy and 
support fróm India, the cham- 
pion of nonalignment.” 

For ever seven years now, a 
war is raging in Western Sahara, 
earlier called the Spanish Sahara, 
that is, ever since Spain had 
entered. into a trilateral agree- 
ment with Morocco-and Mauri- 
tania on November 14,.. 1975 
sanctifying the’ division of its 
former colony. On that. day 

' Spain announced its formal with- 
drawal from Western Sahara and 
'at'once the territory was divided 
between: the two ` countries, 
Morocco and Mauritania, loca- 
ted in the north and south of the 
land-mass. And -this agreement 
was concluded despite the clear 
verdict of the International Court 
of Justice; (ICJ) given only a 
month before when Morocco 
sought its advisory opinion on 
the subject through a resolution. 
in the UN General Assembly. In 
that opinion of October 16, 1975 
the ICJ had clearly stated the 
absence of “апу tie of territorial. 
sovereignty between the territory 
of Western Sahara on the one 
hand and Ше 


ty on the other hand" as would 
“affect the application of Resolu- 
tion 1514 (XV) in the decoloni- 
sation of Western Sahara and, in 
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_tania р 
Sahara to study the opinionof , 
- the Sahrawi people on this ques- 


‘Front 
` Saquiet el Hamra and Rio de 
considered a ' 


Kingdom of - 
Morocco or the Mauritanian enti- ' 


А 
^ 


particular of the principle: of 
self-determination through the 
free and genuine expression of 
the will of the peoples of the 
territory’. In other words,- it, 
upheld the view that there could ' 
be no legal hurdle to the decolo- 
nisation and subsequent  self- 
determination of Western Sahara. 

The previous year, in 1974, the 
UN Genera! Assembly had under 
Resolution 3292 (XXIX) decided 
to send a, UN Visiting Mission to 


.the three bordering states — 


Morocco апа Mauri- 
ás well as Western 


Algeria, 


tion. In its report presented on 
October 11, 1975 the Mission 
disclosed: ‘‘Within the territory 


' (of Western Sahara), the Mission 


noted that the population, or at 
least álmost all those persons 
encountered by the Mission, was 
categoricall for: independence’ 
and against the territorial claims 
of Morocco and Mauritania... 

Thé Frente .Polisario - (Popular 
for the Liberation of 


Oro), although 
clandestine movement before the 
Mission’s arrival, appeared. as the 
dominant political force in the 
territory. The Mission witnessed 
mass demonstrations in support 
of the movement in all parts of 
the territory". 

Here then was а. genuine liber- 
ation , movement . striving to 
complete. the process of decoloni- 
sation of Western Sahara — 
something Morocco was .bent 
upon preventing by every .con-: 
ceivable means, both’ military 


` and diplomatic. And Morocco 


was backed by US which had a 
stake in stemming the tide of the 
radical .freedom struggle ^in 


'- North- West Africa. Morocco re- 


mains in occupation - of: Western 
Sahara no doubt, but its control 
now is confined to a small tri- 
anglé around the capital El 
Aioun. the Bou Craa -phosphate 
mine township and the religious . 
centre of Smara. The- triangle 


' has currently been fortified by a 


г 


.ponse ` 


wall equipped with electronic 
radar devices installed and super- 


vised by US’ military advisers: 
. specially flown to.make the wall 


invincible. The Polisario gueril- - 


las having liberated 90 per cent 
of the territory — across a part 
of which this correspondent tra- 
velled 'alóngwith a group of 
journalists in early 1981 to get 
an on-the-spot testimony of the 
situation on the ground. 

On the diplomatic front too 
the © 
and their state, the SADR, have 
scored creditable successes cap- 
ped by the decision of Mauri- 


tania to renounce its claims over ` 


Western, Sahata and the Poli- 
sario-Mauritania peace accord 
signed on August 5,1979. The 
fact- that 52 countries of the 
world ‘including a. majority of 
the member-states of the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity have 
recognised SADR speaks volumes 
about its prestige in the world 
arena, 

Indeed because of this growing 
stature of SADR, Morocco was 
forced to adopt diversionary tac- 
tics to ‘forestall the completion 
of the ‘decolonisation process. 

Thus its call-for a referendum in 
Western Sahara — voiced by 
Moroccan King Hassan П at 
OAU's 18th summit -at Nairobi 
in June, 1981 — was only intend- 
'ed to delay SADR's entry into 
the Organisation as its 51st 
member. SADR’s prompt res- 
to the call and the 
consequent setting up of a seven- 
nation Implementation Com- 
mittee to execute the decision to 
have a referendum were followed 
within. the span of a few months 
by King Hassan torpedoeing the 
entire plan by, refusing to nego- 
tiate with the Polisario on the 
details of the referendum issue. 
The result was that no ceasefire 
could be effected. 

' Later in February last year at 
a meeting of OAU Council of 
Ministers’ at Addis Ababa when 
SADR was inducted into the 


x 
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Polisario freedom-fighters . 


Organisation in the normal 
course after having fulfilled all 
the necessary pre-conditions for 
the same, US diplomacy was 
brought into full play in support 
of Morocco. By its neo-colonial 
pressure - tactics . Washington 
sought to brow-beat the economi- 
cally weak and vulnerable African 
nations to eschew OAU on the 
issue. The outcome of this offen- 
sive was a blow to the cohesive 
character of OAU — only 31 of 
the 42 countries which had ex- 
pressed their readiness to attend 
the Organisation’s 19th summit 
turaed up when the conference 
began at Tripoli in August, 1982. 
In the absence of a quorum the 
summit could not be held, but as 
a majority of the OAU members 
were present, Open discussions 
took place with the adoption of 
a declaration laying the blame 
for the summit failure on US 
and its cohorts. _ 

SADR has always regarded 
itself as a part of the Nonaligned 
Movement(NAM) although in the 
same manner in^which it recently 
decided to stay away from OAU 
meetings even after its admission 
into the body, it has desisted 
from seeking membership of the 
Nonaligned movement by adopt- 
ing a positive and constructive 
approach. The Nonaligned 
movement, on its part, has all 
along characterised the Western 
Sahara question as one, of de- 
colonisation and thus approach- 
ed it from the angle of securing 
self-determination for the 
Sahrawi people. This has been 
of special significance for SADR 
which is well aware of the fact 
that NAM’s contribution to this 
process of decolonisation іп 
different parts.of the world has 
been of substantial value. 

Way back in August, 1972, 
the Nonaligned. Foreign Minis- 
ters' Conference at Georgetown 
exhorted Spain to follow the UN 
General Assembly Resolution 
2711 and organise a referendum 
at the earliest possible date “in 
order to enable the people of 
Sahara under Spanish domina- 
tion to exercise freely their right 
to self-determination in con- 
formity with the principles of the 
UN Charter under the auspices 

and guarantee of this inter- 
national organisation." 
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The Fourth Nonaligned Sum- 
mit took place at Algiers from 
September 5 to 9, 1973 four 
months after the birth of the 
Polisario Front. A Special re- 
solution on the subject adopted 
by the Summit condemned 
Spain's delaying tactics and re- 
affirmed its 
gience to the principle of self- 
determination and its support 
for such an application of this 
principle which would enable the 
population of Spanish admi- 
nistered Sahara to express their 
will freely and truly in accor- 
dance with the relevant resolution 
of the UN in that matter”. 

The Coordinating Bureau of 
the Nonaligned Countries met at 
Havana from March 17 to 19, 
1975. It called for "accelerating 
the process of total decolonisa- 
tion of the so-called Spanish 
Sahara" alongwith French Soma- 
liland (Djibouti), the Comoros 
Islands and Seychelles. 

The Nonaligned Foreign 
Ministers’ next conference was 
at Lima on August 25-30, 1975. 
This conference condemned 
Spanish repression in the towns 


, of Ceuta and Melilla, Jaafarines . 


Islands as well as Rocks of 
Alhoceima and Velez; extended 
full support to Moroccan claims 
to “recover iis territorial 
jurisdiction over its towns, is- 
lands and enclaves"; and reques- 
ted Spain to enter into direct 
negotiations with Morocco to 
arrange for their immediate 
restitution. However, the Con- 
ference placed the Spanish Sahara 
question on a different pedestal 
as it highlighted that the Non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers *'like- 
wise demand that the process of 
decolonisation of Sahara under 
Spanish rule... be accelerated". 
After the division of Western 
Sahara between Morocco and 
Mauritania in November, 1975 
— which the Sahrawis describe 
as a sell-out” by Spain — the 
first major nonaligned meeting 
was that of the movement's 
Coordinating Bureau at Algiers 
from May 30 to June 2, 1976. 
The meeting's final communique 
used strong language reiterating 
the "right of the Sahrawi people 
to self-determination" and under- 
scoring that the “right should 
be exercised under UN super- 


“unwavering alle.. 


vision” in accordance with the 
decisions of NAM, OAU and the 
UN General Assembly, especially 
those taken during the latter’s 
30th session. 

The Fifth Nonaligned Summit 
at Colombo (August 16-19, 1976)" 
noted the OAU decision to hold: 
an extraordinary summit on the 
Western Sahara question and 
hoped that this would lead to a 
“just and durable solution” of 
the problem. The same hope was 
expressed at the meeting of the 
Nonaligned Coordinating Bureau 
in New Delhi between April 
7 to 11, 1977. However, the 
extraordinary summit could not 
be held as scheduled at Lusaka 
in October, 1977 due to threats 
of aggression from Rhodesia. 

By the time the next Non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference was opened at Belgrade” 
(July 25-30, 1978), the 15th OAU 
summit had already taken place 
at Khartoum. A major decision 
of this OAU summit was to set 
up an Ad hoc Committee of at 
least five Heads of State to “боа 
a solution to this question (of 
Western Sahara) compatible with 
self-determination”. The Belgrade 
Conference expressed its earnest 
hope that this Committee would 
find a *just and peaceful solu- 
tion" of the issue within the UN 
Charter, NAM decisions and the 
Charter апа resolution of 
OAU. 

The Sixth Nonaligned Summit 
at Havana (September 3 to 
9, 1979) welcomed the agreernent 
between Mauritania and Polisario 
with the former's .decision to 
withdraw from Western Sahara. 
At the same time, it deplored the 
extension of armed occupation 
by Morocco on the southern part 
of the territory soon after the 
Polisario-Mauritania peace ac- 
cerd. It also nurtured the hope 
that the recommendation of the 
OAU Ad hoc Committee, adop- 
ted at the Organisation's 16th 
Summit, would be implemented 
by all concerned to “arrive at a 
just solution”. 

But more than this the Havana 
Summit's Political Declaration 
was exceptionally important as 
it conveyed NAM's “deep con- 
cern” at the prevailing situation 
in Western Sahara “because the 
decolonisation process in this 


territory has not been carried to 
its conclusion in accordance with 
the UN General Assembly 


Resolution 1514 (XV) concerning. 


the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples". 
Further, it recalled the decisions 
of NAM as well as UN and 
OAU resolutions, especially the 
UN Genéral ‘Assembly Resolu- 
tion 3331 (XXXIII) reaffirming 
the “inalienable right of the 
people of Western Sahara to 
self-determination -and indepen- 
‘dence’. Also valuable was the 
inaugural speech of Cuban 
President Fidel Castro Ruz at 
this Summit in which he explain- 
ed that though his бепан шы 





no particular problems with 
Morocco, Cuba's support to self- 
determination for Western Sahara 
Stemmed from a principled view- 


point as it was convinced that . 


**09 per cent of the inhabitants 
(їп that territory). want indepen- 
dence". He then declared: “The 
right to independence of the 
valiant Sahrawi people and the 
Polisario Front, their legitimate 
representative, should be recog- 
nised by all." 

This is the legacy of NAM's 


support to the cause of SADR , 


which is also embodied in the 
New Delhi Declaration adopted 
in the Indian capital at the end 
of the Nonaligned Foreign Minis- 


Cuba as Nonaligned Chairman 


OBSERVER 


Tus» week with the opening of 
the Seventh Summit of the 


Nonalighed, Cuba's Chairman- . 


ship of the Movement will come 
to an end. The mandate which 
Fidel Castro held from the open- 
ing of the Sixth Summit in: Hav- 
ana on September 3, 1979 will 
pass on to Indira Gandhi with 


the opening of the Seventh. Sum-- 


mit in New Delhi on March 7, 
1983. > | 

Even a cursory .glance at the 
developments in the nonaligned 


community in these three years, | 


brings out the significant role 
that Cuba has played during 
these crucial years as the Chair- 
man of the Movement. It is 
worth recollecting the amount of 
hectic lobbying and backstage 
intrigues -on the part of US 


through its allies within the Мол-` 


aligned Movement to prevent а 
Sixth Summit being held: 
Havana. It was unfortunate that 
Yugoslavia Played an active role 
in that campaign against Cuba. 
The nature wisdom of the non- 
aligned community did not, how- 
ever, subscribe to this point of 
view, and Havana was confirmed 
аѕ ће venue for the Sixth Sum- 
mit in 1979. . 

Even before Fidel Castro could 
take up the Chairmanship, a 


storm broke out over the formul- . 
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;mulation about “the 


+ 


ation in the Draft political docu- 
ment prepared by Cuba for the 
Sixth. Summit, which described 
the Socialist bloc as “the natural 
ally” of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment. This was opposed by many 
member-states, ' even a large 
number of these which have very 
close and good relations with the 
Socialist countries. While  re- 
cognising that between Moscow 
and Washington, the.record of 


_ the former in, taking a positive - 
attitude towards nonalignment is . 


far better than that of the latter, 
it was felt that the Nonaligned 


. Movement as a movement should 


keep clear of all chárges. of hav- 
ingan allied relationship with 
either of the two Great Power 
blocs. Adhering to the principle 
of-consensus that governs the 
functioning. of the Nonaligned 
Movement, Cuba did not stand 
inthe way of deleting that for- 
‘natural 
айу?””. 

It is, however, necessary to 
understand that Cuba's specific 
experience dictates it to regard 
the Socialist camp as its natural 
ally. Cuba has itself chosen tlie 
path of Socialism and is engaged 
in building socialism with striking 


. progress in economic and cul-: 


tural spheres. Illiteracy has been 
totally eliminated. Unemploy- 


- 


. despite ‘US machinations 


ters’ Conference from February’ 


9 to 13, 1981. The Declaration 


called for immediate negotiations 


between the: warring parties — а 
request rejected by Morocco by 
it$ deeds. 

Тһе Seventh Nonaligned. 
Summit must necessarily follow 


this up and stand by. the heroic . 


.Sahrawi people at a time when 
their struggle is entering the 
decisive and: crucial final phase 
to 
‘bolster the beleaguered and isola- 
ted Moroccan Kingdom. By this 
NAM would only help to streng- 
then the forces of peace and 
national independence in North- 
West Africa. С] . 


ment, which has reached all-time 
high in the richest country in the 
world, USA, only ninety 
miles away. from -the shores of 


— 


* 


Cuba — has become a thing of . 


the past in Castro's country. 


On its part, US Administration | 
has left no stone unturned to 


‘snuff out. this socialist experi- 


ment in its backgarden. Рагіі- 
culazly worried is Washington 
about Cuba's growing influence 
in Latin America, where many 
of the national economies are in 
a shambles under Pax Americana. 
There was pirate ‘bombing of 
Havana, there was‘ the Bay of 
Pigs episode -when US-trained 
mercenaries were despatched to’ 
overthrow the socialist regime 
but were successfully rebuffed by 
Castro’s forces. There were CIA 
attempts dramatically revealed 
later on in US Congress pro- 
ceedings — to get Castro killed 
by the most sophisticated means. 
And then there was the econo- 
mic sanction — US refusal to 
buy Cuban sugar and the refusal 
by US-owned oil -refineries to: 
process Soviet crude that Cuba 
got. According to the Cuban 
,count, there were thirteen thou- 
sand acts of sabotage by 08 
agencies against Cuba. 


The Reagan Adminisiration's 
9 


` 


t 


vicious allergy to Castro could be Indeed, the Cuban Foreign . and United Natiońs gatherings. 


seen in the furious US lobbying 
against Cuba becoming a non- 
permanent member of UN 
Security Council. Again, it was 
Reagan’s veto which prevented 


Castro as the chairman of the ' 
Nonaligned Movement, from . 


attending the Cancun Conference . 
‚1п 1981. . : 


| Against all this, Cuba has 
stood firm by the strength of the 


awakened vigilance of its own , 


people also of the support :—- 
economic, political and military 
— it has received and has: been 


receiving ‘from the Socialist 


camp. It is therefore uuderstand- - 


able that Cuba from ‘its own 


Minister Malmierca, in his speéch 
before the Bureau at Havana 
(June ~ 1982) summarising the 
activities of the nonaligned coun- 


tries over the past three years, - 


emphasised Cuba’s role in the 
movement as primarily that of 


‘ a mediator. Cuba has played the 
role expected of the chair, for , 


example, to bring peace between 
disputing forces, such as Iran 
and Iraq. | ` 


“Furthermore, Cuba has also 
followed. the experience of pre-.' 


. vious chairs in constantly search- 
ing for consensus which has kept ' 


the movement-united. The con-. 
stant search for a “consensus” is 


In spite of this, severe. warning 
from a major power, it appears 
that this has had little effect on 
the vast majority of the move- 


, ment who see their foreign policy: 
jobjectives as’ 


concern, 


` Cuba's contribution as chair 
will no doubt be its ability as a 
Caribbean /nation to :have 
brought Latin America into the 
nonaligned movement. It is not 
often known in Asia and Africa 


resistance on the part of Latin 
American people to the efforts of 
the, dominant 


Euro-American' 
‘culture to absorb them. It was 


‘ 


their own private> 


t 


‘that there isa long tradition of 


- specific experience should régard' · ће primary responsibility of the , the’ Latin Americans after ап. 


the Socialist bloc. as ‘its natural 
ally. Б : 


At the same time, Cuba las . 


. remained unwavering in its accep- 


tance and application of the : 


principles of the  Nonaligried 
Movement. How Сиба under 
Castro has fulfilled the mandate 
as the Chairman of the Non- 
aligned Movement is very aptly 
described by the distinguished 
.commentator, Professor Archie 
Singham | 
inaugural issue of the.New York 
quarterly, Third ‘World_ Diplo- 
macy: “When Cuba assumed. the. 
chair of the movement in 1979 
it was by far the most contro- 
versial' state to do: so in the 
history of the organisation. For 
the first time in 
the movement, a Marxist-Leninist 
state from Latin America was, 
elected. The campaign against 
Cuba was documented. But what 
is remarkable to note is that, 
' even. the ‘most vociferous oppo- 
: nents were surprised by the 
` constitutional and legal approach 
taken by Cuba during its tenure. 
Cuba has followed what. Non- ' 
aligned chairs have done ‘in’ the 


past, distinguished its own foreign : 


policy objectives from those of 
the movement. Fidel Castro’s 
speeches at the opening ofthe 
Sixth Summit and his report to 
the United Nations ‘on behalf 
of Nonaligned countries were 


vintage ` Nonaligned doctrine, . 


that is peace, national liberation 
and the right of self-determina- 
tion, and the call for the new 


international economic order. оп their attitude at nonaligned credit. П 
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in, the Jast year’s ` 


the history of . 


chair. For example, Cuba being 
both the chair and the host of 
the Bureau meeting in, Havana 
was responsible for producing 
'the Draft Declarations. There 
are two strategies that.countries . 
normally follow in producing the 
draft, they éither produce a full 
and provocative . draft fully, 


‘pendence. 


who alterted the Third World to 
the hollowness of political inde- 


pendence without economic inde- 


Their economists: 
have been pioneers in exposing 


the contradictions of economic 


dependence that comes abdut 
after political independence. 


"They have also. demonstrated 


expecting the body to transform ^ how this economic system too’ 


it or they produce a short vague 
statement hoping that the dele-, 
gates will expand it. The poli- 


- tical process involved in chang-, 
` ing the draft is where much of 
nonaligned politics takes. place. 
: It is here that a Singapore and - also developed a 
. Saudi Arabia on one extreme. literary tradition which graphi- 


come.to terms with a Vietnam 


‘and Ethiopia. on-the other ex- 


treme. Im spite of this long pro- 
cess, countries. still, have ‚ап 
opportunity to express their op- 


position.to any particular item ' 
in the final declarations by sub- , 
‚ mitting a reservation. : 


“Аге United Nations where 
there have ‘been - massive efforts 
by the United States and other 
Western powers to isolate and 
discredit Cuba as a nonaligned 
country, the bulk of the nations. 
within the movement have come ‘ 
to accept Cuba as its chair.: US 
Ambassador Kirkpatrick, for 
example, created quite a diplo-- 
matic stir when-she wrote indivi- 


„dually to ambassadors of the 


nonaligned countries informing 


them that the United States 


would embark on a policy of 
punishing its opponents and 
rewarding its friends depending 


` “wretched of 


t 


often leads to the creation of 


fragile /political structures where.’ 


military juntas constantly govern 
and destroy the democratic as- 
pirations of the people in that 


‘region. "Latin Americaris have 


powerful 


thé life of the 
the earth." And 
indeed it was Cuba's rdle asa 
Latin American country in the 


call describes } 


‘movement that led most of Asia 


and Africa to accept Mr. Javier 


Rerez de Cuellar as an authentic: 


representative , of 
World and become the Secretary 
General of the United Nations". 


At a time when many of’ the 


“international groupings are facing 


M 


deadlock to the point of dis- 
integration — OAU's is а glar- 
ing example — the Nonaligned. 
Movement, with all the pressures 
and pulls, both . internal and 
external, has notonly been able 
to hold together but has vindi- 


cated the principle of co-existence 


among natidn-states. In the 
three storm-tossed years of its 
chairmanship, Cuba under Castro 
has carried the mandate of the 
Nonaligned -Movement , with 


H 


the 'Third- 


маана rar gr as 0622 20 


ar Mr Arr m SOT a ET . тту» 
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Me 


We call ourselves nonaligned countries. The word “nonaligned” may 
be differently interpreted, but basically it was coined and used with the 
meaning of being nonaligned with the great power blocs of the world. 


“Nonaligned” has a negative meaning. But if we give it a positive connot- 


ation it means nations which object to lining up , for war. ‘purposes, . to b 


military blocs, to militay alliances and the like. Wi keep away from such 
an approach and we want to throw our weight in favour of. peace. In. 
effect, therefore, when there is a crisis involving the possibility of war, 


the very fact that we are unaligned should stir us to feel that.i more than 


ever it is up to us to do whatever: we can to prevent. such а calamity | 


f 


coming down upon us. T XML bow 3 Li Ds г 


. Jawaharlal Nehru 


Ev Ал. anaes „> at the First Nonaligned Summit, Belgrade; 1961. 


з 


Let us remember these wise words 
as we host the 


Seventh Nonaligned Summit. 
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кйшй mae aaa шашынын UG 


Bibi imitar енй ata a aa 


_ COMMITMENTS FULFILLED. 


Madhya Pradesh орус the year of productivity by directing its energies and efforts to increasing . 
productivity in both agricultural and industrial sectors, keeping in view the need to ensure that the 
benefits , of these. programmes reached the economically weaker sections of the community. 
Programmes of social welfare also aimed at ameliorating the conditions of the weaker sections of > the 
community, particularly the harijans and the adivasis. Е 


AGRICULTURE " 
Madhya Pradesh achieved a record foodgrains production: of 123.3 lakh tonnes.during 1981- 82 an 


Н + 


` 


T" 
Ahe target for the current year is 130. 50. lakh tonnes with notable i increases in the production of cash 


crops. 
Madhya Pradesh, already the T producer of soyabean in the country, ,is: increasing its 
cultivation to 18 lakh hectares by 1985-86 to achieve a production of 14.5, lakh tonnes. Last year's 
‘production was five lakh tonnes and during the current Kharif season the target is to achieve 
production of seven lakh tonnes, by bringing an additional 3.1 Jakh hectares under its cultivation. 


* Production of ‘pulses which: was 23.77 lakh tonnes in 1981 is expected to go up to 25 lakh tonnes 
this year. Similarly, production of oilseeds is to be increased from. 10. 62 lakh tonnes to 14 lakh 
tonnes this year. . 


IRRIGATION 


The achievements during, the current year.is likely to be of the ordér of 1.14 lakh hectares. An 
additional potential of 1.36 lakh hectares is also targeted to be achieved during the- current year by 


sinking of wells, installation of pumpsets and persian wheels. . 


"Major concessions in water rate have been granted to tribal farmers to encourage thém in taking 
advantage of the new sources of irrigation created in their areas. . 


POWER. `` | E ke y ote A 
Effective. measures have been taken t to improve capacity utilisation. Power stations ‘in the State 
generated 6520.40 million units of electricity during 1980-81, 9.5 per cent more than that generated 


during the previous year. During the current year, there has been ‘a consistent improvement in the 
plant utilisation, reducing power cuts and meenung the demands of all sections of consumers. 


INDUSTRIES 

By the end of last financial year, there were 224 large and medium ' aud 1,63,260 small-scale 
industries in the State with a total investment of Rs 1238.78. crore employing 5 08, 562 workers. In. 
addition, there were 35,100 handloom' working in the State providing employment to 64,000 families. 
The silk industry generated employment for 38,000 families. j 


Progressive industrial measures have attracted enterpreneurs to this State and fifteen major and“ 


РА 


, medium industries with an outlay of Rs 130 crores have been established in the State over the past 


two years. 
292 ancillary industries have been promoted around 24 major and: medium industria units, 92 
others are under construction. 


‘ 


` SOCIAL WELFARE ` р " 


The public distribution system in the State has been greatly зіграв за to ensure supply at fair 
prices.of essential commodities to the economically weaker sections of people. 


House sites have been distributed practically to all landless rural poor with financial aid material 
assistance to help building their dwellings, Under another rural housing scheme 20,000 houses are 
being built in the rural: id cof with assistance from HUDCO. In urban areas -efforts are directed 
towards improving the slums and the target for the current year is to benefit about a lakh of slum 
dwellers. The Slum Improveznent Board has this year already provided houses to over 2,000 slum 
dwellers and hopes to complete another 1500 houses by the end of the current financial year. 50,000 
house sites hàve been reserved exclusively ‘for distribution among the low i income group in thé urban 
areas. . 1 
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If you want a bird’ eye view of «паке happening in the world of books | 


коза THE BOOK REVIEW 


e vli 


a bi-monthly кан оѓ book reviews, interviews, articles and profiles р 


. | 
1. , j ^ Ey. D у 20M 


Highlights of the March "April ` Subscription: 
"831 issue (раз. 56, Rs 3) include: 


Single copy Rs. ‘ 
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І MUS d Write t, 
*Reviews by T.N. Madan, р.м. ET Ё 


Оһападаге, J.V. Ferreira, Shama ~ 
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РКЕМ SA LA TINA- 


PREN SA LATIN A has recently opened an ва daily бийк Service — 
in English, Spanish, ‘French and Portuguese for the regions of Africa and the Middle East, 
. which is a; fitting demonstration of: fraternal relations between the countries of the Non- - 
' aligned Movement. True and objective reports on thé struggles ‘of the people against. under- 
‚ development and their confrontation with the big international monopolies are, covered i in this 


new шшш оЁ PRENSA LATINA. ° i bv 


distributes them to Latin America, the canbe and other regions of the world. 
| i І "id 


For detailed informations please contact : R7 OPE 


PRENSA LATINA _ PRENSA LATINA 
Calle 23. No: 201, Vadado - | | ‚ C-105, Anand Niketan, | 
Havana, Cuba. | d New Delhi, 


Telex. 511132, 511104, 511217. . | Phone ;1675015. 


“Through its fietwork of circuits by dodi. {ере уїа ваше of telex PRENSA: LATINA 
‘transmits to America. Reports are also transmitted to’ ће Soviet Union, other socialist 
countries and to West Europe. Programmes also include transmissions to Asia and special 
Vietnam-Kampuchea-Lao transmission. Besides, PRENSA "LATINA edits daily the reports 
of the Nonalignment Mov ment News Agencies Pool as the Pool’s regional centre and 
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. PU NJAB 


Lei us pledge to build our Nation Stronger and more 
prosperous, take stóck of the rapid strides taken by our State 
in this direction, under the progressive and inspired leader 


. ship of Sardar Darbara Singh, Chief Minister.of Punjab. 


20-point Programme & State Plan: 
Rs. 443.24 crores were earmarked during 1982-83 for imple- 
menting 20-point Socio-Economic Programme given by our 


` Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 


Plan outlay has been raised from Rs. 260 crores in 1979-80 


- to Rs. 385 crores in 1982-83. For 1983-84 it is planned at 
- Rs. 437 crores. 


Record Agricultural Output und assured prices tó the Farmers 

Wheat production rose from 76.77 lakh tonnes in Rabi 1980 
toanall time record.of 85.53 lakh tonnes in Rabi 1982. 
Paddy production increased from 42.9 lakh tonnes in Kharif 
1979 to 55 lakh tonnes in Kharif 1982, despite drought 
conditions this year. 


Farmers were paid a price of Rs. ps per quintal for 


wheat during Rabi 1982. 


` Modernisation of Irrigation facilities . 


One .lakh hectares additional area brought under irrigation. 
‘The work of lining 4060 Kms. canal distributories and minors 


: costing Rs. 100 crores under World Bank Scheme is nearing 


completion. 
Priority for Power Generation $ i 
1.. Total installed generating capacity of power in the 


State is betig increased from 1537 MW to 2548 MW by 


1984-85. 
.2. The work on Mukerian and Anandpur Sahib Hyde!’ 
projects and first unit of 210 MW capacity of Ropar Thermal 


. Plant is, going on war footing - and 350 MW of additional 


‚ power would be available during 1983. 
Industrialisation of State Й 
~ 1. Light Commercial vehicle project with Japanese colla- 
‘boration is being set-up in Hoshiarpur district. 
27 93 letter of intents, 43 Industrial licences and 468 letters 
_-_ of registration have been obtained since June 1980. . 
3. 53 new large and medium units were pressed into pro- 
duction with an investment of Rs. 69.17 crores. 
4. An all time larger number of 25728 small scale units 


with an investment of Rs. 102.89 crores set up ‘as. ` 


against 7871 during 1978-79. 
* Total employment directly and indirectly generated to 
t 1,75,000 persons. 
Modern amenties to towns and villages © ` ' 2 
‘1;. Rural Development : Agency set up to accelerate the 
rural development works. 

* 2., Massive amount of over Rs. 40 crores/spent for pave- 
ment streets, drains and construction of Panchayat 
Ghars. 

3. Piped water supply to 176- more scarcity villages has 
* been provided. 


4. 66-70 crore projects for water and sewerage in 8 towns ` 


are going оп top speed. 


5.. Projects for drinking water supply in 9 towns are -— 
completion. 27 more towns under water supply and 11 
under sewerage scheme have been taken up. 





Let us all join to make concerted efforts for `. 


the development of Punjab which is synony- 
mous for Peace, Prosperity and Plenty 








` Inserted by Public Relations Department, Punjab 


t 





“Science and technology. `. 
. have freed humanity 
Jrom many of its burdens 
and given us this new 
perspective and great power. 
.. This power can be used 
Jor the good of all." 


. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


M. N. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 
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They saved 
the ancient 
banyan tree = 
апа пом ther 22 N 
daring knows ze n 
no bounds у» 
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"Let it stand,’ id of th Lm QS КО 
et it stand,” someone said of the А МАЧ 
banyan tree as the site was being cleared for the GK ij А NX SP d 
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Hindustan Lever Research Centre, at Andheri. Qi 
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) 
So the tree still 4tands—and it stands for KK. RN 
quite a lot. For one thing, the tree signifies that 34 Y BX) Pir 
we can’t easily get away from what is home-grown. ӨЛҮ | 


Appropriately, therefore, the Centre will tackle 
problems rooted in India—the kind that can 
only be solved here: 


Can we discover and exploit hitherto unused 

local sources of oil, thus cutting imports and saving 
foreign exchange? Can we develop milk foods 

that are ideally suited to Indian needs? How 

can we iraprove the nutritive value of protein-poor 
foods? Can we develop processes for the 
preservation of Indian type food dishes? 


Research on all this can only begin at home. It has, 
at the Hindustan Lever Research Centre in Andheri. 
The sweep and thrust of the studies are daring. 
The scientists are producing new devices for 

old, making traditional things happen in new ways. 


They have, of course, feft the banyan tree 
alone to grow by itself. 


Hindustan Lever 
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Assam: Night Must End 


A! long last has come a breathing-space 

in Assam. The All-Assam Students’ 

-Union and the Gana Sangram Parishad 
have suspended their agitation programme 
on the plea that they would devote them- 
selves first to relief and rehabilitation in a 
common bid to restore normalcy in the 
strife-torn State. 

It needs to be emphasised that this 
move is only a tentative overture and does 
not reflect any shift in the stand of the agi- 
tation leaders on their basic demands. Nor 
do they intend to extend any cooperation 
to the newly-installed Ministry headed by 
Hiteswar Saikia. How the agitation leaders 
with their avowed non-cooperation with 
the State Government, will participate in 
the work of relief and rehabilitation of the 
hapless thousands uprooted by the recent 
spate of violence — whose brunt the agita- 
tion leaders have to face as much as any- 
body else — is not in the least clear. Their 
decision to hold black-flag demonstration 
during the Prime Minister's current visit 
to Assam for gearing up relief and re- 
habilitation work, puts the agitation lead- 
ers’ position in an unfavourable light, to 


say the least. Since they are serious about 
relief and rehabilitation of the victims, 
they should not have taken an attitude of 
boycott towards the authorities. Even at 
the height of his confrontation with the 
British Government, Gandhiji did not 
hesitate to cooperate with the authorities 
when he decided that the Congress must 
take up relief work after the Bihar earth- 
quake in 1934. 

Any intelligent appreciation on the part 
of the agitation leaders about the magni- 
tude of the crisis into which Assam has 
been pushed today, would lead them to 
the realisation that the time has come when 
the over-riding compulsion should be for 
healing the wounds. By holding on to their 
original demand for the expulsion of all 
those who had entered Assam in the last 
twenty years — as against the Government’s 
proposal to make 1971 as the cut-off year 
as the starting point — the agitation Jeaders 
seemed to have hardened the suspicion en- 
tertained in many sections all over India 
that they are not really keen on an amica- 
ble settlement but are interested in vitiating 
the atmosphere toa point of no return. 
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It is time the agitation leaders realised 
how this suspicion has worsened their case 
and has taken the crisis to an entirely new 
dimension. As the recent proceedings in 
the Assam Assembly have sharply brought 
out, today the problem that faces Assam 
is one of keeping its integrity intact. The 
agitation leaders have no doubt condemn- 
ed attacks on linguistic, communal and 
tribal minorities, but they have to face a 
situation when the State is threatened with 
disintegration. Not only the  Bengali- 
speaking population has begun to raise 
the demand for a separate State of 
Cachar, but more pressing has become the 
demand of the tribal people of the Assam 
plains for a separate State of Udayachal. 
These are the wages of folly of all those 
involved in the crisis over Assam. 

The plea for the vivisection of Assam to 
form a plain tribals entity and for the 
separation of Cachar, is really a cry of 
despair, an admission of impossibility of 
peaceful coexistence which is the organic 
link that binds the entire Indian Union 
with its many-splendoured diversity. If 
this vivisection is attempted, it will re-enact 





THE FAR-SEEING 


What we are discussing here, whatever we 
may say about Assam or Bengal, is really our- 
selves: how we behave, how we feel, how we 
are excited against each other, how superficial 
is the covering of what we like to call 
"nationalism" which bursts open at the 
slightest irritation. It is amazing how all 
higher considerations are swept away when 
communal passions are roused. It is not only 
the Assamese or the Bengalis who are guilty 
in this regard: each one of usis a guilty 
party. 

When we talk loudly of our nationalism, 
each person's idea of nationalism is his own 
brand of nationalism. It may be Assamese 
nationalism, it may be Bengali, it may be 
Gujarati. UP, Punjabi or Madrasi. Each one 
has his particular brand in his mind. He may 
use the words “‘nationalism of all India’’, but 
in his mind he is thinking of that nationalism 
in terms of his own brand of it. When two 
brands of nationalism come into conflict, 
there is trouble. 

We live in a closed society — not one closed 
society, but numerous closed societies... 


—Jawaharlal Nehru in Lok Sabha, 
September 3, 1960 





the tragedy of the 1947 Partition with its 
bloody trail of killings and displacement of 
millions. At that time also, our national 
leaders barring Gandhiji looked upon the 
Mountbatten Plan as a neat little arrange- 
ment without in the least suspecting that it^ 
would lead to the massacre of innocent 
millions on both sides of the frontier. 
Tomorrow if Cachar is separated from 
Assam, who will guarantee the safety and 
well-being of thousands upon thousands 
of Bengalees living in the Assam Valley? 
And why should they for no folly of their 
own be forced to quit their hearth and 
home? 

Once this line of unreasoning is allowed 
to belegitimised — and there are people in 
New Delhi who are not incapable of go- 
ing in for it — one shudders to think of 
its chain-reaction all over India. The 
disease will spread from one corner of our 
vast country to another, bringing in its 
trail the most devastating wave of destabi- 
lisation which may threaten the very 
foundations of our Republic. 

With all these frightening passibilities, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Government not to be compla- 
cent at this temporary suspension of the agitation. 
Rather it is necessary for it to concentrate patiently 
and painstakingly not only on the immediate task of 
relief and rehabilitation of the displaceed but under- 
take the long-range task of economic development 
of the entire north-eastern region. 

The Saikia Ministry bereft of credentials and 
credibility must take up the role of a pacifier and 
not of a provocateur. It must strive to articulate 
the genuine demands and aspirations of all right- 
thinking patriots in Assam no matter whether they 
support or oppose the Government. 

The Centre on its part must offer to open nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the vexed question of 
outside infiltration: it must put into effect its own 
offer to push back across the frontier all those who 
are proved to have entered Assam since 1971. As 
for negotiation, it is time for the Centre to take the 
initiative for talk with the agitation leaders while it 
may listen also to all those other sections of Assam's 
population who have been affected by the recent 
developments. Immediately, Assam must be divest- 
ed of the burden of a Governor who has proved to 
be an unmitigated burden for the Centre itself. His 
removal will at least prove to the people of Assam 
that New Delhi is not misguided by a political 
nitwit. 

The time for the healing touch has come. Let all 
patriots — in Assam and all over India — strive to 
bring peace, sanity and brotherly fellow-feeling 
along the pictureseque valley of the mighty Brahma- 
putra. 
March 30 


N.C. 



































М. C. 
A. RAGHAVAN 


ANY of us in the Indian 

Federation of Working 
Journalists have a feeling of 
being orphaned with the pas- 
sing away of M. Chalapathi 
Rau in circumstances border- 
ing on pathos. He was lonely 
when he-died as he was lonely 
in his- life. That he should die 
at a wayside tea-stall is per- 
«f -haps his final tribute to Indian 


passion with the late Krishna 
` Menon. We in the Federation 
_ have’ a sense . of. loneliness 
because М.С. was much more 
than its founding father. That 
he was one of the principal 
architects of the monumental 
report of the First Press Com- 
mission, that he was intimately 
„associated with the enactment 
of the Working Journalists 
‚ Act, which gave Indian journa- 
lists a place in the sun, that 
‚Це was a party to the. 1971 
behind-the-scenes talks for a 
bil .for restructuring the 
ownership pattern of the 


are certain lesser known facts 
about him which helped us to 
give a better direction to the 
working journalist movement 
in the country. 

' For one thing, М.С. was the 














of trade unionism. The shock 
"wave had a shade of the 
temple entry of Harijans. His 
polemics on the Brahmanical 


India Journalists’ Federation 
are part of the Federation 
literature. But when the pro- 
position to go in for tráde 
unionism got into a tie with 
eight state organisations 
voting for and eight against at 
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tea- for which he shared a: 


Indian press and much else are - 
common knowledge. But there’ 


M 


first leading editor to advocate - 
the entry of practising journa- . 
lists into the forbidden temple 


snootiness of the Southern: 


- 


. was certainly not the 


the IFW) ’s founding conven- 
tion in’ Delhi in, October 1950, 
Chalapathi Rau, who was in 
the chair, declined to register 
his casting vote — presumably 
the assertion of the democrat 


‘in him, and it took another 


year to clear the way for the 
‘temple entry’. 
`М.С. gave the Federation a 


‚ correct mix of trade unionism 


and professionalism. Quite a 
few among journalists had 


stood aside and derided union-. 


ism for many years. But theirs 


laugh. Their balloon was 
finally picked on September 3, 
1982, when, the Indian Press 


stood still. But for that and: 


related mass actions, the obno- 
xious Bihar Press Bill would 


. have been on the statute book . 


and-Dr. Jagannath ‘would’ still 
. be retaining ‘Mishra’, a symbol 
of social superiority in the 
, land of Maithilis. 


This is not to deny trade. 
unionism’s latter-day aberra- , 


tions, its ugliest form being 
economism, It must be admit- 
ted that economism has had a 
grip over the moverent during 
prolonged spells. And M.C. 
: used to remind us about the 
malaise. Once hé wrote 
bitterly іп his Off-the-Record 
column that the Federation 


“had been living “from wage 


board to wage board.” In 


other words, his was a great ' 


corrective influence over thé 
Federation. In his last days, 
' he: had a feeling .of some 
satisfaction. Yhat was perhaps 
thé reason why he broke tradi- 
.tion and inaugurated the 
twentieth plenary session of 
the IFWJ at Bangalore last 
year. In his address he return- 


ed to the same theme (alas, : 


` for the last time) when he said 
the “Federation has .been 
valiantly fighting for improve- 
ment in working’ conditions 
though it sometimes seems 
that pussy cats are fighting 
paper tigers, but while those 


| 


Ра 


last | 


M. Chalapatht Rau, one of the titans of Indian journalism, was among the well-wishers and contributors of 
Mainstream from its inception, honouring us by writing even guest: editorials in the early years. 
large number of people in different walks of life who grieve at his passing. Here we publish a tribute to the Founder- 
President of the Indian Federation of Working Journalists by that organisation, s present President who" had been close 
to the doyen of the Indian press. — Edit or, . 
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‘in post-independence India. During 


. Press got compartmentalised bet- 


. forces, including those who hold the 


- ble, but it extends fróm jute mill- 


Which a press, delinked.from big 





unc 


Mainstream joins the 


working conditions are bound 
to improve. I feel the Feder- 
ation should not forget its 
overriding original aim for 
working for standards in the 
profession. U (emphasis added). 


М.С, ' was .a ‘source of great 
strength to the Federation since the . 
realignment of the editorial terrain 


the freedom struggle the Indian 


ween the nationalist. .press which 
backed the freedom movement, and 
the Anglo-Indian press, which sup- . 
ported alien rule. After indepen- 
dence, men from Mewar and else- 
where gobbled up most of both and 
made the press an instrument of- 
cold war against all socio-eco-. 
nomic reforms. Most editors. 
became literary agents of the 
proprietors. When missionaries be- 
came mercenaries of the propertied 
classes, M.C. stood almost alone on 
the opposite side of the barricadés' 
and used National Herald in his 
crusade for a just social order in 


business interests and widely diffus- 
ed in terms of ownership, should Бе 
free to fulfil its own dharma, to be 
as close to the people as to reflect 
their needs and aspirations, their 


joys and heartbreaks. . 
He used his celebráted column, 
written under the pseudonym 


‘Magnus’, to castigate- the inimical 


commanding heights of the Indian 
press. Dipping his facile pen in the 
ink of biting sarcasm, ‘Magnus’ , 
once wrote, “We have freedom to 
write on Tunisia to Timbuctoo, but 
no freedom to write on jute, cement 
and sugar. Freedom of the press is 
the most fundamental of freedoms. 
Its fundament is not easily percepti- 


owners to race-horse owners. There 
have been bloodless battles on the 
freedom of the „press — from Pathak 
to Palkhiwala.” 


About the Government, which 
refused to ‘implement the major 
recommendations of the first Press 
Commission's Report, he was 
equally critical. The Press Commis- 
,sion’s Report, he wrote, had become, 
‘a Bible, much quoted, but little’ 
read. The Government “has suffered 
a long bout of gutlessness." ‘ 

Yes, M.C.. was a friend, guide, _ 
and philosopher of the working ` 
journalist movement. Everything is 
extinct today bar his philosophy ] 
which, I hope, the Federation will 
cherish as its - rightful heritage./ 
(March 28). 
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A Wise Move 
C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T= Union ‘Government has. 
acted wisely, even if be- 
latedly, in appointing the Sar-! 
karia Commission to go into 
Centre-State relations and make 
recommendations for appropri- - 
ate changes within the Constitu- . 
tional framework. .The wide 
welcome the move has received, 
especially from the Opposition 
parties and non-Congress State - 
Governments, is significant. Only 
petty minds will now think of 
starting a pointless controversy - 
over whether.the Centre merely: 
reacted іо Akali demands ог the 
formation of the Southern Chief 
Ministers’ Council and so on. 
The need'for a thorough review 
of Centre-State relations — not. 
fiscal arrangements alone — has 
long been felt, and this feeling 
‚ has been reflected fully over the 
years in the pages of this journal 
as also elsewhere. There is no. 
need to question, the Prime 
-Minister’s declaration that a 
fresh look at Centre-State rela- 
` tions had been under considera- 


.tion for quite some. time and the , 


appointment of the Sarkaria 
Commission is -but the culmi- 
nation of this process of think- 


ing. 

Fadira Gandhi has made some 
important points. First and fore-. 
. most, she has made it clear that 
the basis of any restructuring of 
Centre-State relations must re-. 
main the unity and integrity of. 
the country. The formula of “а 
strong Centre and strong States" 
is nof only unexceptionable but 
: the only way if we are to con- 
tinue as a strong natiori and hold 
our place in the comity of 
"nations. Even those who · have 
been raising legitimate demands 


for more viable fiscal: and other . 


relations between the Centre and 

the States, and for greater legis- 

‘ative and other powers for the 

States, have not asked for these 

at the cost of dur nationhood. 

The extremists in some pockets 
B \ " 


z 


4 


.crucial 


i 


Centre-State relations are proper- 


` Лу worked out so that the States 


gain a feeling of partnership 
instead of the prevailing sense of 
dependency in the matter of 
nation-building. The  Constitu- 
tion was thought of by' the 
founding fathers as both unitary 
and federal, a blending that 
would ensure the "strong Centre, 
and strong States" that Indira 
Gandhi has referred ќо, . 
Unfortunately, over the last 
three decades, and especially in 
the last two decades, the Consti- 
tution has not been. worked in 
that spirit. The Centre has stri- 
ven to concentrate powers.in its 
hands more and more, but it 
would, be historically false to 


вау -that the States have been: 
- above blame. Practically all State 


Governments have increasingly 


: tended to look upon the Centre | 


as some kind of cornucopia, and 


.have not made adequate efforts 


will get more isolated than ever if. 


м 


sharing of river waters, power, 
fair treatment of linguistic mino- 


ities, etc, more than half the 


‚ tensions and conflicts in the land 
. would disappear. That kind of 


\ 


on their own’ to raise resources : 


for essential development. This 
dependency syndrome has in no 
small measure been responsible 
for promoting a. patronising atti- 
tude.at the Centre. If the State 
Governments, whichever the 
party or parties in power, had 
demonstrated their capacity and 
determination to seek .a large 
measure of self-reliance, the 
Centre would gradually have 
become, in' matters of develop- 
ment, resource allocation, etc, a 
coordinating 
apart. from being the preserver 
and protector of national unity 
and integrity, a role that implies 


“a good measure of strength based 
од the support and wholehearted 


cooperation of the States. 

Also, the Centré obviously 
cannot shed its responsibility for 
ensuring the removal of imbala- 
nces in development which are at 
the root of unrest in several parts 


agency, ` 


of the: country like the North- - 


East or notorious areas in the 


Hindi heartland or even pockets © 


in the South. The Southern Chief 
Ministers now talk of settling 
mutual disputes ‘informally’. But 
the experience has been that it. 
is the: Centre that invariably has 


had to step in to resolve. inter-- 


State disputes. If the States con- 
cerned can cooperate among 


themselves to solve problems.like ' 


ae 


statesmanship 
evidence. 
The answer is not to set up 
with a flourish Southern, Nor- 
thern, Eastern and "Western 
Councils of Chief Ministers. It is 
good that Jyoti Basu has under- 
lined the national dimen- 
sions of the issue and did not ap- 
prove of a Southern get-together; 
it was however strange that the 
first official statement from CPI 
hailed the Bangalore challenge. 
' The problems of national 


is not yet in 


‘growth, removal of disparities, 


‘fair distribution of the national 
product and the like, as also of 
defence and preservation of natio- 
nal unity and integrity, call.for 
understanding and cooperation 
botli among the States and bet- 
ween the States and the Centre. 
That is the whole point of 
appointing the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion, though its terms. of refe- 
rence are yet to be finalised and 
even its'size and composition are 
under consideration. There is 
substance in the plea that the 
stupendous task involving a wide 
variety of problems, not merely 
fiscal, cannot be adequately con- 
sidered. by one person howsoever 
eminent or brilliant. It is, to.be 
hoped that the needful will be: 
done, in consultation with majór 
political parties. . 

The essential thing is that all 
sections of opinion should fecl 
involved in the process that is 
being set in motion. As pointed 
.outlast: week in these pages, 
the. whole , question of dec- 
entralisation -down to the 
village level needs to be gone 
into and settled at some stage: 
Once a firm federal structure is 
ensured—Constitutional amend- 
ments are only a means, if found 
necessary, and not an end “while 
at the same time keeping the 
Centré in a.strong position, one 
can hopefully look forward tc 
the gradual elimination of fric- 
tion over issues like appointment 
and transfer of Governors, im- 
position of President's rule,’ ap- 
pointment and transfer.of judges, 
etc; Perhaps the Sarkaria Com 

(Contd. on page 34. 





REAGAN'S LASER ABM 


A New Arms Васе in 


^ 


"Outer Space ? E 


RR. SUBRAMANIAN 


- 


I^ a sátiondlly felevised address on March 23 
President Reagan unfolded plans to initiate 


research and development so as;to develop defensive : 


‘nuclear weapons, especially the laser anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM). The purpose of this ABM would 
be to shoot down Soviet ICBMs in outer space. To 
quote Reagan: *'....let us turn to the very strengths 
in technology that spawned our great industrial 
base that have given us the quality of life we enjoy 

« today". 

= The laser ABM whicb is in the realm of science 
fiction smacks of a ‘Star Wars’ scenario, as Senator 
Edward Kennedy puts it. Reagan has put ‘the 
accent on a programme. that is essentially defensive. 


This is not to say that there will be any let-up on’, 


the modernisation of the offensive strategic nuclear 

` forces such as the MX and the Trident SLBMs. In 
fact, the Reagan Administration is feverishly lobby- 
ing in Congress for the Pentagon’s request for two 
trillion dollars as part of ап overall plan to upgrade 
the forces of the United’ States. А reassertion of 
American strategic superiority,is_ the ultimate goal 
of the Reaganites in the White House. In pursuance. 
of the stated goal of defensive’ technology, itis also 

' envisioned that America’s allies in Europe rely on 
their strategic offensive power for deterring Soviet 

| nuclear attacks. 

‘The ABM Treaty of 1972 allowed for the station- 

ing of these around two locations — one around the 

' national capital and the other around the ICBM 
sites. 
time, although there was to be a five-year review as 
~per the protocol signed ‘between the two super- 
powers in 1974. However, the Treaty, which, was 
hailed as a major arms control measure at that time, 


merely limited the nature of the technology existing. 


at that time. Nothing was written down to constrain. 
any form of non-nuclear technologies that could be 
developed to counter the nuclear tipped missiles. 
Furthermore, the Treaty ‘allowed for its scrapping 


‘if the national security interests of either nation so' 


dictated. 
The doctrine of deterrence which in effect pertain- 
ed-to the mutual assured destruction (MAD) capabi- 


lities of thé two super-powers led to the prevention ` 


of nuclear war. In a perverse sort of way, the 
awesome power of the nuclear warheads on the 
ICBMs, SLBMs and the bombers (the so-called 
triad) to destroy population and industrial centres 


The author is Research Associate, Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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The Treaty was for ап unlimited duration of’ 


-- 2 


served to deter war. But the hawks in the United 
States who could not succeed in scuttling the SALT 
treaties during the Carter and Nixon Administra- 


' tions are now having a “free-for-all” in the Reagan 


Administration. 
If during the Kennedy years in the. White House 
there existed ‘the hypothetical. ‘‘missile gap”, 


‘favouring the Soviets, today there is the so-called 


“vulnerability gap”. For the Reaganites deterrence 
works but it contributes to a “window of vulnerabi- 


lity” for USA, whereby the fundamental objective 


of reasserting American nuclear superiority has 
been harnessed. Therefore the time has now come , 
for attaining that superiority through ‘high energy 
lasers (HELs) in which the Soviets haye undertaken 
research to blind the satellites (the so-called A-SAT 
capability). Soviet work in this area had already 


.raised an alarm during the latter years of the Carter 


Administration. The US Department of Defence 
(DOD) director’ of defensive systems, Vern Lynn, 
had testified before the Senate in January.1982 that 
the Soviets could possibly launch a space based 
HEL system in a few years, but there was no need 
to worry. In any case such a system was seen as 
having a пеаг- -term potential for anti-satellite appli- 


‘cations with’ an ABM capability only by the next 


century. 

The proposed laser ABM set-up envisioned by 
Reagdn consists of a system that would be composed 
of 18 battle stations, with six in each of three polar 
orbits (that is, one that runs from the North Pole 
to the South Pole). In this way the whole earth 
would be covered. The range of the lasers would be ` 
about’ 3000 miles, Each station would then fire 
about 1000 shots. Thus the United States would be 
protected against attack by all the 308 heavy SS-18s 
and by 300 other Soviet ICBMs as well as SLBMs, 
It has been: claimed by, representatives of the: 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, TRW, Perkin Elmer 
and Draper Laboratories (which will all get the 


Pentagon contract to develop the system) that the 


system is geared- to meet the threat from Soviet 


launches of their strategic systems within fifteen 


minutes. It: is claimed that the system would work 
even better if the launches were to take longer. 

One had hoped that by engaging in the START 
negotiations with the Soviet Union since May 1982 
President Reagan was seriously committed to arms 
control and eventual reductions. Even in his recent 
address he has observed, “We will continue to 
pursue real reductions ia nucleat arms, negotiating 
from a position of strength that can be ensured 
only by modernising our strategic forces” — an 
indication of his aims. + 

Yuri Andropov, General Secretary’ of CPSU, has 
reacted adversely to Reagan’ s defensive strategy. 
In a statement made in Moscow last week, he has 
observed that through such а strategy USA hopes 
to protect its missile ‘forces from. attack, simul- 
taneously retaining some of them for striking first at 
the Soviet Union. If this is indeed the case, then one | 
‘foresees in the future a Soviet mirror-imaging with 


_ the development of a similar system. By the end 


of the century, outer’space, may well become the ` 
battleground for a new arms race.[] (March 28) ` 


. RDF Shadow Over Kashmir 


The US Administration's respect for the sovereign right of any country to ‘its territorial integrity has never been its otrong. 
point. Even then few would have expected it to blatantly to make a gift of the whole of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
. Pakistan. Ina recent study by the US Congressional Budget Office, entitled Rapid Deployment Forces: Policy and Budgetary 
\. Implications (published. in February 1983), there is a map of RDF deployment in West Asia which extends from Sudan to . 
Karakóram; in which the whole of J & К is made part of Pakistan and it of course comes under RDF operation. Here is the ар 
that openly puts a whole State of the Indian Union within the operational zone of RDF. | ч E 


- Area of Concern for U.S. Rapid Deployment Forces in Southwest Asia — | 
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On the Defence Front 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT б: 


М "рох and Pakistan have apparently: to travel a long 


way before the on-going normalisation efforts - 


reach a hopeful stage. Admittedly, a great deal can 
be said to have been achieved in the last one year, 
but New Delhi at least cannot entertain any hopes 
of a significant breakthrough in relations for awhile 
yet. This may be a pessimistic assessment, but the 
noises emanating last week from across the border 
are not such as to generate any new hope in the 
direction of the thaw consolidating further. 
At the Nonaligned Summit in New Delhi, 


that the two countries must break the, shackles of 
doubt and suspicion and build bridges ;of under- 
standing. Had he not in the same breath made a 
passing reference to Kashmir, his ‘sentiments would 
have evoked a warm and sympathetic chord in the 
Indian mind. There are still many among .us who 
are willing to be charitable to the Pakistani Presi- 
dent and'dismiss his reference to the Kashmir ques- 
tion as being of no consequence in the overall 
perspective of Indo-Pakistan normalisation process. 
If he felt impelled because of domestic reasons to 
raise the question, India also felt impelled for the 
same reason to point out gently that as far as India 
was concerned, it was.only a question of the return 
of the Pak-occupied territories. The formalisation of 
the proposal to.set up a joint commission in a way 
helped to wash out the adverse impact on Indian 
public opinion of Zia’s,reference to Kashmir. 

But apparently Islamabad would like to keep ' the 
pot boiling. Addressing the Nationa] Day parade 
on March 23; Zia was reported as declaring that the 


acquisition of sophisticated arms from US and, 


China was a link in the chair of efforts to strengthen 
Pakistan's armed forces. “This is our right," he 
emphasised. Indeed, no one has questioned,- nor 


can one question, any country's right to strengthen. 


its defence forces. India conceded this right to. 
Pakistan both implicitly and ‘explicitly, making it 
clear that a strong and stable Pakistan was to 
India’s advantage and that Pakistan had every right 
to strengthen its armed forces for legitimate self- 


Gen. © 
Ziaul Hag struck the right note when he pleaded. 


„illegal occupation! 


telling Radio Denmark that under the Simla Agree- 

ment, India had no right to demand the return of 
Pak-occupied Kashmir. Rather, India was bound 

to settle this issue through talks with Pakistan and 

“по by threats and bullying.” He has gone a step 

further, and almost as if he was countering the 

reaction to his Summit utterance, said it must be 

made clear to the leaders and.people: of India’ that 

Pakistan had the right to raise the Kashmir issue at 

any time and'at every international forum till it was 

resolved. It is not without’ significance that Zia’s, 

remark comes in the wake of a statement- by the 

Indian Ambassador, K.D. Sharma, that it would be: 
counter-productive for Pakistan to seek propaganda 

advantage by raising the Kashmir question in 

international forums. 

One would have thought that Pakistan’s assertion 
of its right to raise Kashmir in international forums 
had by now become rather academic. There has 
been a serious debate оп whether or.not the Simla 
Agreement permits Pakistan or India to raise bila- 
teral i issues in world forums. Interpretations have 
varied; but if India has discouraged the, airing of: 
bilateral affairs outside, it is because such an exer- 
cise hardly helps in creating an atmospbere con- 
ducive to constructive negotiations. The normalisa- 
tion process received a big setback, for example, . 


after Pakistan's delegate, Agha Hilaly, raised the 


Kashmir issue at the Human Rights Commission 
meeting in Geneva two yedrs ago. — 

Gen. Zia's latest thesis is remarkable in the sensè 
that while he retains the option to raise the Kashmir 
issue in world forums, he denies to India the right 
to demand the return of its own territories. India 
has never said it would shirk its obligation under 
the Simla Agreement to hold bilateral discussions ` 
with Pakistan to settle the Kashmir issue. It is 
indeed demented logic to say that while Pakistan 


'can interpret the Simla Agreement in any manner 


itlikes, India must sit tied hand and foot and not 
even proglaim that part of its territory is under 
One cannot imagine what moti- 


vated Gen. Zia, especially after his participation in 





environment. Time was when Indian leadership 
talked of “gathering war clouds”. Thanks to New 
Delhi’s persistent efforts to carry through the nor- 
malisation process simultaneously with its two 
neighbours, Pakistan and China, the “war clouds" 
appeared to have receded somewhat. However, 
Gen. Zia’s tone and the drift of his utterances seem 
to suggest that the tensions between the two coun- 
tries have not fully evaporated yet. 

The Indian policy of abundant caution where 
national security is’ concerned is well reflected in 
the annual reports submitted to Parliament by the 
External Affairs and Defence Ministries. Both the 
Ministries see no reason to relax vigilance. On the 
contrary, both suggest that despite an easing in the 
atmosphere, the time has not come for India to 
think in terms of reducing its defence expenditure. 

Indeed, the regional, subcontinental and global 
scenario painted by both the -Ministries is rather 


grim. Both hint at the distinct linkage that has. 


developed and established itself in the last one 
decade between events in one part of the world and 
their impact on the other parts. Says the Defence 
report: “We, on our part, have consistently advo- 
cated negotiated peaceful settlement of disputes on 
the basis of the principles of peaceful co-existence, 
national sovereignty and territorial integrity. While 
we continue to make all efforts to reduce tensions 


DTC Strike: Whose Lose? Whose Gain? 


\ ERE. 
and instability in the area, and to improve relations 
with our neighbours, we have also to be prepared 
for eventualities if turbulence should spill over into 
our borders." (emphasis added). . 

It is the prospect of the region being drawn willy- 


nilly into conflicts neither of its seeking nor making ! 


that is really frightening India's defence planners. 
Although drafts for a no-war pact proposed by 
Pakistan and a treaty of peace, and friendship pro- 
posed by India have been exchanged and the Indo- 
Pak Joint Commission has been created, thére conti- 
nues to be an undercurrent of apprehension in 
both countries about the future. 

India’s defence planners obviously need to, bear 
in mind three significant factors vis-a-vis Pakistan: 
the growing importance of Pakistan in the US 
strategic perception (which has led to the 3.2 billion 


dollar military deal), the fact that in addition to the. 


acquisition of sophisticated arms, Pakistan is taking 
the path to nuclear weaponry, and the bulk of 
Pakistan's armed forces continue to be deployed on 
its frontiers with India. Each of these factors is 
equally disturbing, and unless there is a major 


breakthrough on the political front through the . 


finalisation of either the no-war pact or the friend- 


ship treaty, India cannot afford to minimise the 


importance of defence preparedness, however ex- 
pensive it might be. (March 27). 
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«Que dead, 250 hurtas striking | 


DTC men clash with police’ 
screamed the newspaper head- 
lines the day after the March 23 
: bus strike in Delhi. The bus І 
generally take to work did not 
come and I had to squeeze my- 
self into „ап over-crowded mini. 
The strike had been called off 
but the service was, skeletal — 
a number of buses had been 
damaged and were still off the 
road. The young conductor 
looked rather apologetic as he 
handed me my ticket the next 
day (March 24). “It was so con- 
fusing madamji," he said. “At 
the last moment we were told 
that the strike was illegal and we 
should report for work. Kya 
Karen? As we were coming from 
Khanpur Depot we were stop- 
ped near Madangir by men with 
athis and daggers. Both of us 
abandoned the bus and fled." 


This was not an isolated case on 
March 23 when DTC employees struck 
work following a strike call given by 
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the DTC Mazdoor Congress. There 
were others, more serious. 


and conductors who managed to out- 


'wit the activists at one point were 


chased, beaten up and their vehicles 
damaged. The number of casualties 
was far more than the figures reported 
by the media. (All India Rao of course 
insisted that the situation was normal). 

Given such a situation, surely the 


. average citizen has a right to ask why 


this senseless violence, especially as 
the Mazdoor Congress is patronised by 
the ruling party and not by the much- 
maligned Opposition. Thé *Navbharat 
Times' hit the nail on the head when 
it pointed an accusing finger at the 
leader of the DTC workers' union, a 
young ex-dissident who has found his 
way back to the party fold after some 
meandering. Success of the strike 
would establish him as a bona fide 
trade unionist (much to the chagrin of 
some of his party colleagues, no doubt). 
Of course he deserves to be congrat- 
ulated on the success of the strike 
(what if there was a death or deaths. 
Five thousand rupees is to be paid as 
Compensation to the family of the 
deceased and surely that is not a sum 
to be sneered at). Lalit Maken should 


sue AIR for reporting a normal situa- 


tion when it was certainly not. 
' A 48-hour notice was given before 


^ 


Drivers , 


the strike. The demands of 
workers (handed in 14 days earlier) 
could have been looked into and a 
conipromise reached: What's the idea 


: of harassing the commuter who finds 


the bus service inadequate even- at the 
best of times? 

Ifreports are to be believed, there 
were moves to'declare the strike per- 
fectly legal and in order, which failed 
at the last moment. As a result, 
workers who would have stayed away 
thought they should report for duty. 
They were assured of police protec- 
tion, etc. What finally happened is 
there in the newspapers for everyone 
to See. 

According to a newspaper report 
(Times of India, March 25), '*...Mr 
Maken went round nearly all the 24 


depots in the Capital to persuade. 


adamant staff who wanted to prolong 
the agitation in view ofthe violence, 
to resume work. He is believed to have 
congratulated them on the success of 
the strike." It does not say anything 
about Lalit Maken's reaction to the 
spate of violence. 

The nagging question still remains. 
Is it fair to promote a leader or a poli- 
tical group at such cost, shifting the 
focus to him or the group and not to 
the cause? Perhaps the concerned 
parties can provide the answer. @ 
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SUKHAMOY CHAKRAVARTY 
f~ Those who had the privilege to know the late 
; Professor P.C. Mahalanobis would remember 
how strongly. he felt that scientific research had to 
be socially relevant. Being a pefson with broad 
philosophical interests, he was not unaware of the 
attraction that ‘pure’ research could exert. He was 
willing to grant that there were minds which were 
endowed with special sensibilities for whom society 
should make special provision for unhindered pur- 
suit of truths; not particularly contingent on the 
requirements of the day. But for the great majority, 
he felt'that a sense of direction emerging from the 
need to understand and solve the longstanding: 
problems of their society was extremely important. 
What is оге, ће believed that it is only through 
systematic pursuit-of these socially relevant concerns 
that they could reach deeper insights which in 


" . certain happy cases can transcend the limitations of 


their origin. He himself practised what he preached. 
Thus, from being a physicist, he turned to statistics 
and, thea when the country became independent, 
to the problems of planning. After retiring from 
the ‘Presidency College, when he was already 55 
years of age, he turned his full attention to problems 
of Indian planning and development. He succeeded 
in imparting a new orientation to the old.debates of 
economists and possibly because he was not trained 
in the arcane verities of that science, he came up 
with astonishingly fresh insights, whose . significance 
passing years have not dimmed. : 

‚ An elaborate mythology has recently overtaken 
the claims of truth. In certain circles, it is main- 
tained that Indian: planners, when they embarked 
upon the Second Five Year Plan, were planning for 
growth maximisation in the setting of'a closed 
economy. The so-called *heavy industry' thesis with 
which Mahalanobis is associated and in defence of. 
which he provided a beautifully simple model, is 
regarded by some economists as a highly restrictive 
special case and by many as implying an unjustified 
neglect of obvious requirements of employment 
· generation and a better distribution of incomes. 

‘Those who are inclined to take a. more political 
view of things would like to seein the adoption of 
this strategy a major effort by the Indian ruling 
class to emerge as a militarily dominant power in 

Asia. . MS : й : 
On different occasions I have provided my analysis 
and critique of the model of growth underlying the 
‘Mahalanobis approach which was adopted with 
modifications ‘as the intellectual underpinning behind 
the Second Five-Year Plan? I can only briefly state 


. here that the basic logic is quite robust as applied . 


na 
This contribution is taken from Prof. Chak- 
ravarty's convocation ‘address at the Indian 
Statistical Institute (February 28, 1983). 
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to a large-sized country. While the model was a ` 
unique contribution to the mainstream of the Indian 
economic thinking dominated as‘ it was by 
Marshall’s ‘principles’ and in more recent years, by 
Keynes, a very similar exercise was carried out in 


the early years of this century by the Russian ‘legal 
‘Marxist’ Tugan Baranovski and also formed an 


important part of the work done by the Kiel group 
of economists under the leadership of Adolph Lowe, 
who were seeking to understand the inherent logic 


-of Western industrial development. Mahalanobis 
' was obviously unaware of.all this work. However, 


with the possible exception of a handful of econo- 
mists in the Anglo-Saxon world, there were few 
who could have claimed first-hand knowledge of 
these works at that time and even fewer who saw its 
relevance ‘to development problems in thé Third 
World. i ; tos 

On the question of unemployment and distribution 
of incomes, it is enough to re-read the articles 
Mahalanobis wrote during this period. He was fully 
aware of the fact that the strategy of concentrating 
on the fastest possible expansion of capital goods 
sectors would not generate the needed additional 


: employment opportunities in the short run. He was 


therefore willing to make a compromise and worked 
out accordingly a two-pronged approach of relying 
on highly labour-intensive methods for agriculture 
and certain major,consumer goods such as textiles. 
AS regards distribution of incomes, he appeared to 
attach very great importance to the widest possible 
diffusion of health care and educational opportu- 
nities’ Without using the jargon of ‘human capital’ 
theory, in a paper called ‘Next Steps in Planning’, 
his anniversary speech delivered as the President of 
the National Institute of Sciences of India, he came 
to the conclusion that removal of barriers to edu- 
cational opportunities was essential to overcome 
barriers posed by privileges and power. At the end 
of a section dealing with planning for socialism, he 
further affirmed that this was the only way in which 
a sound foundation could be laid for democracy 
and socialism in India. — ; 

The overwhelming impression that one receives 
from re-reading these texts nearly twenty-five years: 
after they were first written is that while Mahalano- 


, bis. believed in accelerated , industrialisation as the 


main key to India's progress, this was because he 
believed that to overcome the inherited ‘unequal 
international division of labour, no other path was 
possible. A comparison with R. Prebisch is very 
instructive at this point. Prebisch who was а cent- 
ral banker by profession and an economist by train- 
ing had come to a conclusion similar to Mahalano- 
bis. Unlike Mahalanobis he argued on trade theo- 
retical grounds. He talked about secular deterio- 
ration in the terms of trade of primary producing 
countries and argued in favour of developmental 
9: 
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protection, more or less on the same lines as the 
_ Rumanian economist Micail Manoilescu had done in 
his earlier challenge to orthodox theory- The early 
Prebisch position on trade in combination with the 
logic of expanded : reproduction elegantly demons- 


trated by Mabalanobis would appear to suggest that . 
economic backwardness needed as remedial meas- 


urea sharp accent on basic industries for large 
countries of-the size of India. In the long run, no 
other solution was viable. In the short run, as 
mentioned already, Mahalanobis emphasised the 
cushioning role that could be performed by small 
industries while Prebisch recommended stabilisation 
and improvement in the terms of trade of commo- 
dity producers. ` | 


Our experience with economic development їп` 


India as well as that of countries in Latin America 


would, however, suggest that the story is much | 
-o the private sector, without suitably ensuring the | 


more complex than these early planners had ima- 
gined. Their insights were very important and pro- 
vided much needed corrections to the doctrinally 
dominant positions which emanated from the estab- 
lished centres of economic learning.- But they left 
‘out certain critically important features of the rele- 
vant situations. MCN . 

І am frankly quite surprised by the very cursory 
treatment that agriculture received in Mahalanobis’ 
hands compared with his fairly elaborate observ- 
ations on small-scale industries and their potential 
role in sustaining employment. How does one 


explain it? ` I believe that of several possible explan-. 
ations, the simplest is the best.. Mahalanobis wrote - 


his draft plan proposals at a time when agricultural 
output, particularly foodgrains output, after re- 
maining nearly stagnant over decades was showing 
an upward trend; Mahalanobis presumably thought 
along with his colleagues that only if sufficient 
demand were to be maintained and efforts were 
directed towards expanding education, better ex- 
tension practices, agricultura] output will continue 
to increase given the very large labour reserves that 
agriculture possessed. Years later, while writing his 
review of Myrdal's Asian Drama, Mahalanobis re- 
verted to this theme. Неге, quite interestingly, he 
spoke of the industrialisation of agriculture (italics 
mine), as a process that will take forty to fifty years 
to achieve full completion. This would, seem to 
suggest that.so far as Mahalanobis was concerned, 
- the crucial question was not the growth of agricul- 
tural surplus, which he admitted to be necessary, 
but a much deeper structural reorientation of agri- 
culture which will require that agriculture itself 
turns into an industry. Here, Mahalanobis reveals, 
what I may say, a fond belief that a certain gener- 
ation of Marxists had cherished, a belief nurtured 
on the nineteenth century: belief of physics asa 
paradigm of all sciences, even though Mahalanobis 
was by.no means a Marxist. . 

How does the situation appear today? The 
strategy of Indian industrialisation has yielded im- 
portant dividends in some respects but it has also 
generated contradictions which so far have remain- 
' ed unsolved. -On one level -the contradiction con- 
sisf3 in creating additional capacities in increasingly 
capital-intensive sectors while the growth of labour 
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force is accelerating. This gives rise to the problem 
of urban unemployment. At another,level, in the- 
name of import substituting industrialisation, de- 
pendence on-imported products is growing while 
the. pace, and composition of exports is changing 
relatively slowly which gives rise to the problem of 
balance of payments. A very instructive example 


is provided here by Government's energy policy, ` 


especially. as it affected choice between coal and oil. 
At yet another level, while the capacity of the eco- 
nomy to save has grown, public savings have not : 
grown proportionately. This has happened while 
the need for public investment has been growing 
which gives rise to the problem of chronic fiscal 
imbalance. | 

These different contradictions can in my opinion 
be traced back to the direct and indirect benefits 
that the growth of the public sector has conferred on 


condition of its own survival and rapid growth. I 
‚ may elaborate on this point a little bit. Let us také 
first of all, the strategy of agricultural development. 
It has in recent years depended quite heavily on 
the increased provision of industrial and infra- 
‘structural inputs. It is quite clear that the 
benefits have accrued to the larger farmers to a 
disproportionate extent. But the fact remains 
that these inputs and services have been made 
available most of the time at prices which are 
well ‘below costs. The result has been a large 
increase in the volume of subsidies. Similarly, in 
‘regard to the industrial sector, tax concessions have 
been given in one form or another when the need 
for additional non-inflationary sources of finance 
have ‘been recognised by everyone around. The 
result has been either a cutback in the rate of 
increase in public investment or a much greater 
resort to’ deficit financing, which creates as many 
problems as it solves. Quite clearly, the present 
situation cannot be sustained for a much longer 
period of time. There are several options available 
before us. Ї сап only state very briefly my own 
‘position. As I see it, India's industrial development 
.cannot succeed unless there is adequate home 
. demand, which, in its turn, will depend on the 
growth of agricultural production. The first question 
then, is how to ensure an adequate increase in 
agricultural production. I believe that, irrigation 


will long continue to remain the leading input in ' 


Indian agriculture. Only through a.massive increase 


in agricultural infrastructure coupled with гара“ 


growth and optimal utilisation of irrigation potential 
can we hope to get over the agricultural barrier. 
‘Decentralised supply of energy is an important 
adjunct but an even more important factor is the 
utilisation of human labour reserve in our rural 
areas. Strategy of ‘Green Revolution’ has produced 
impressive results in certain crops in certain specific 
areas, but it is a strategy that has run into diminish- 
ing returns, even if one were to leave out questions 
of equity. Obviously, Тат pleading for much greater 
attention to the development of'agriculture in 
Eastern and Central India, with greater attention to . 
the needs of middle and small farmers. This strategy 
(Continued on page 34 
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Regional Cooperation in 


jp Security Dimensions " 


K.R. SINGH з | 


Bore one discusses regional cooperation in South 


Asia, on must, first of all, attempt to define two 
terms, regional cooperation and South Asia as a 
sub system, and secondly, analyse the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces operating in the region that 


_ might promote or hinder such cooperation. Sugges- 


tions that might help to strengthen centripetal forces 
and curb centrifugal forces would contribute posi- 


. tively towards strengthening regional cooperation in 


South Asia. . 

Undoubtedly, South Asia constitutes a geopoliti- 
cal sub-system. The conceptual unity of this sub- 
system has been recognised through ages despite the 
fact that the region was divided into several soyereign 
independent states. Even today, South Asia is 


divided into,seven sovereign independent states — ' 


India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka and the Maldives. АП of them constituted a 
part of the British Indian Empire till recently. 
Hence, for almost a century, their political system, 


economy, foreign policy and defence were treated as: 


part of a composite unit. This unit began to dis- 


` integrate after the Second World War which not 


'or even 


only led to the exist of Britain as the imperial power 
but also to the creation of these seven constituent 
units of South Asia. ' 
South Asia, as a sub system, has its peculiarities. 
several other regions, like Europe, Latin America 
the ASEAN, no regional power is so over- 
whelmingly dominant or central as in South Asia. 
Geopolitically, India is not only the major power but 
also constitutes the core оЁ ће region. Others are, 


In 
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not only relatively smaller powers but are on the: 


periphery. 

The geopolitical composition of the South Asian 
sub-system has given rise to intra-regional fears and 
tensions: It'has led to the- policy of the periphery 
searching for options not only outside -the region 
but also has created an impression that the states 
on the periphery are seeking to contain the core 
state within the framework of regional cooperation. 
There is also a strong suspicion that these states are 
being encouraged in this policy by some of the 
non-regional powers. Such a policy, instead of 


` promoting regional cooperation, tends to polarise 


intra-regional diversities апа this proves counter- 
productive to 'the very concept of regional coopera- 
tion. ` f 
Keeping in mind these constraints, India has been 
suggesting two parallel paths towards regional 


cooperation, the path of bilateralism and the path of 


regionalism, provided both are conceived within the 


Dr. Singhis Associate Professor, School of International 
‘Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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framework of regional integration. Both have their 

merits. There are some issues which have only 
bilateral implications. Treating them, as regional © 
issues would only add to complications. On the 
other hand, there are issues that have implications 
for the region as a whole. Such issues, be they 
economic, scientific, social, political or military, 
have to be discussed at regional Jevels so that clear , 
guidelines can be laid down, after ‘due deliberations, 
which are acceptable to. the constituent units and 
which can become the basis for the broad framework 
not only of the policy or regional cooperation but 
also act as the guidelines for’ the national policies 
of the constituent units.. Only such a broad frame- 
work can satisfy the requirements of a viable policy 
of regional cooperation in South Asia. 

There are multiple views of security of South 
Asia. Naturally, these views differ from country to 
country, keeping in view their domestic policies and 
geopolitical locations. This is specially true about 
the periphery states. While India, as a core state 
because of its geopolitical location, has conceived of 
a security framework which has to be South Asian in 
its very concept, the periphery states have been gov- 
erned, by and large, by intra-regional revelries and 
their trans-regional implications. Thus, Pakistan's: 
security fromework is conditioned by its antagonism 
vis-a-vis India and, of late, by the" Afghan problem. 
Nepal and Bhutan have the problems of weak buffer 
states sandwiched between two powerful states and 
yetlinked traditionally to the dominant regional 
power in South Asia. Bangladesh, almost surround- 
ed by India, is faced with a different set of proposi- 
tions. Sri Lanka and the Maldives are island 
republics whose orientations are bound to. be 
governed not only by their status as South Asian 
states, but also by the Great Power policies in the 
Indian Ocean. . 

The South Asian states have adopted two main 
models for their national security, the autonomy 

` model and the dependency model. The first model 
eventually led to the policy of nonalignment and 
self-reliance, while the other resulted in the states 
joining the global alliance framework of the 
non-regional powers, whether it be in the nature 
ofa military pact, strategic consensus or under- 
standing on base facilities conceived in the con- 
text of Great Power .policies. Though, of late, 
military pacts have become an outmoded concept . 
‘in the context of South Asia, the other variables of 
the dependency model are still valid despite the lip- 
service paid to thé policy nonalignment. Nepal has 
added a new dimension to its autonomy model -by 
putting forward the concept of a zone of peace 
without specifying either the guarantors of that 
` i d 
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féácé бї the pattérn of Nepal’s peace zone within: 
the framework of South Asian security. 

Thus, there are asymmetrical models of security 
in South Asia which are not conducive towards the 
` evolution of regional cooperation in опе оЁ its most 
‘crucial fields, regional security. Neither are there 
indications. that the regional states are thinking of 
evolving a consensus on South Asian security that 
would dovetail the security policy of individual 
states, both in the context of intra-regional disputes 
and also vis-a-vis the threats from non-regional 
powers. Instead, most of them are seeking non- 
regional linkages which would naturally prove coun- 
tet-productive in,the context of regional cooperation. 

Of late, some. steps have been initiated towards 
that end but on a bilateral basis, namely, the recent 
no-war proposal by Pakistan and the broader Indian 
response. As mentioned earlier, there is nothing 
wrong in bilateralism as long as it is in line with the 
broad framework of regional cooperation. But the 
Indo-Pak talks on this question, while aiming at 


. reducing bilateral tensions, fall short of evolving a 


broader South Asian security. framework. 
One of the hindrances in the development of 


- South Asian security consensus is the fear of: розѕѕі- ` 


ble effects of India's predominant position due to its 
size, population, national resources and geopolitical 
location. They fear that such a model of South Asian 
security might tie them to a new dependency model 
with India, a regional power, as the dominant 
partner. . Ways have to be found to reduce this fear 
of what is often termed Indian “hegemony”. 

Interestingly, this fear is relatively less among the 
smaller states who have not raised serious objections 
to India's military power. Some even seeitasa 
,possible umbrella for their own security. Pakistan's 
perception is, however, different. It is reflected in its 
proposal for mutual force reduction. This proposal 
has also found favour not only with some regional 
powers but with some non-regional powers also. 

The very concept of mutual force reduction is 
impractical in ‘the case of South Asia on, three 
counts, Firstly, it presupposes that two nations will 
not go to war just because their force levels haye been 
reduced. Arms control alone does not automatically 
guarantee peace. Secondly, mutual force reduction 


may be considered as a viable proposition, as a cop- © 


fidence-building mechanism, if only; two parties 
constituted the region and its immediate geopolitical 
environment. Such is not the case in South: Asia. 


There are other regional powers who would insist , 


upon applying that principle in their case also. 
Thus, India's strength, by the logic of this hy- 
pothesis, would -have to be reduced to the level of 
the least pawerful unit in South Asia. 

Lastly,/ the conception of mutual force reduction 
is not applicable to South ' Asia's near-régional 
powers. In such a case, mutual force reduction 
among South Asian powers alone will ultimately 
reduce the total strength not only of each member 
state but also of the region as a whole, thus offering 
greater encouragement to trans-regional powers to 
interfere militarily in South Asian affairs. Obviously, 
on all thesé counts, the concept of mutual force 
reduction will be unacceptable as a framework to 
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promote regional cooperation. - 

‘New options will, therefore, have to be sought 
which, while strengthening. the security of South 
Asia as a region, will also provide sufficient safe- 


guards to the regional powers from the.fears of d 
'intra-regional rivalries and their military implica- 


tions, as well as against the ill-effects of Great 
power presence around South Asia. 
The first task, while seeking to evolve: a security: 


‚ framework for South Asia, is to define the geopoliti- 


cal framework of South Asia asa sub-system. The 
main point that will have to be agreed is, does the 
framework remain restricted to the political 
boundaries of the states constituting South Asia or 
does it include the Jand frontier beyond it as well as 
the adjacent waters of the Indian Ocean? The пехї 
logical step will be to underline-the possible sources 
of threat to its, security from domestic, intra- 
regional and trans-regional sources, Only after a 
consensus on these fundamental issues is arrived at 
can the third phase of the programme of evolving a 
South Asian policy towards regional security in its 
broad sub-systemic frámework be discussed and 
elaborated upon. Undoubtedly, .these discussions 
'will take into account the different alee асе of 
security of the regional powers. 

It will be too early to evolve a common ‘frame- 
work to safeguard domestic security-of South Asian 
states because of different political'systems prevailing 
in these states. It will also amount to interference 
іп domestic affairs which has to be avoided, in the 


-interest of regional harmony, unless such domestic 


instability has a spill-over effect upon the security of 
other constituent units of the region, or of the 
region as a whole. Remedial measures in such cases 
can be initiated by the parties concerned on a 
bilateral or regional level. = 


Intra-régional conflicts too need to be resolved at 


‚ bilateral or regional level depending upon the nature 


of the conflict. Appropriate ‘conflict resolution 
mechanisms like joint commissions need to be 
strengthened, with a view to lessening tension and 
to maintain the dialogue so as to prevent the conflict 
from turning into a crisis. 


Simultaneously, efforts should be made to assure 
regional powers about their security. As noted 
earlier, the concept of mutual force reduction will 
prove unworkable in the case of South' Asia, Yet 
some parameter need to be defined so that regional 
powers can not only feel secure but also justify their 
military preparedness and protect their territorial 
integrity and national sovereignty. 

This is possible by initiating a regional dialogue 
on the question of optimum force requirement for ` 
each state, in the light of its threat'perception at.a 
given time and its national capability, to meét that 
threat. Negotiations on the basis. of this concept 
will, on the ne hand, help to reduce fears of un- 
controlled arms race in South Asia, and on the 
other hand, rationalise, and thus satisfy, the consti- 
tuent units about the defence build-up of the regional 
powers. In the event of South Asian states achieving 
cooperation in matters of regional security, such 
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Te launching of the Reagan peace initiative in 

the Middle East in September 1982 has turned 
out to be one of the most important developments 
in the region’s politics for many years. 

Born of the tragedy of Lebanon — a tragedy by 
no means over — it contains the possibility of a 
significant shift in US policy against Israel and of 
some support for a resolution of the Israel-Palestine 
question. The Reagan plan has obvious weaknesses, 
and the chances of its success are scant. ІС is also 
the product of an extremely Right-wing strategic 
view of the Middle East which has seen in the 


Lebanon crisis both a confirmation of its approach. 


and an opportunity for further consolidation: Yet 
in the fact of its seeking to find, and to some extent 


» encourage, a resolution of the Palestine issue, the 


Reagan proposals have a positive dimension ànd 
- provide a framework within which all concerned 
could, if political willingness was there, work for a 
break in the deadlock that has lasted since 1948. 
There are. many on the Left, and many in parti- 
cular within the Palestinian: movement, who reject 
any such qualifiedly positive evaluation of the 
.Reagan initiative. For them, the very fact that it 
originates, from the leader of international imperial- 
ism is sufficient reason to condemn it. And they 
propose an alternative.strategy, of Arab rejection 


and calculated instransigence, in the face of what ` 


they regard as but one more attempt by USA and 
its Middle Eastern allies to liquidate the Palestinian 
movement. ' . 

There are three reasons why this is a questionable 


position. First, the fact that a strategic option ' 


originates from an imperialist power is not, and 
never has been, sufficient reason for rejecting it. The 
imperialist powers met'at Versailles in 1919 to 
organise a new hegemonic order for the world, yet 
they were forced to concede-independence to several 
countries in eastern Europe that had previously been 
under Czarist or Hapsburg domination. In the 
post-1945 period, numerous countries — from India 
to Zimbabwe — have won independence through 


negotiation with imperialist powers, a victory always, 


made possible by popular mobilisation in the domi- 
nated country and by diplomatic support from 
other States. In the case of Palestine too, there is 
no reason in principle why the interests of US 
imperialism should not, for a distinct period, con- 
cede the -rights of the Palestinians to.their own 
state. There -is nothing intrinsic to the Palestinian 
- movement that makes its national self-determination 
less acceptable to USA than that of a host of other 
Third World peoples. : í 


Two other considerations are ofa more practical 


nature. One concerns the viability of another stra- 
tegy: PLO has long carried out an armed struggle 
against the Israelis, but it has to be recognised that 
this has served little more than a propaganda pur- 
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pose, sustaining the morale of the Palestinian people 
and maintaining international attention upon the 
Palestinian cause. Ithas not in any serious way 
weakened the Israeli state or Israeli society and it 
has to some extent served a negative. function, in 
providing the Zionist state with an external threat 
against which it can consolidate the almost complete 
cohesion of the Israeli population, only a fraction 
of whom concede the right of the . Palestinians to 
their own state. Armed struggle has a function in 
the Palestinian struggle so long as it is the servant, 
not the substitute, for a political and strategic one. 
The danger has been that Palestinian leaders have 
believed that through armed struggle as the sole or 


main means of fighting Israel they can defeat their 


enemy. This has never been so and will never be so. 
The second practical consideration is that time is’ 
not on the side of the Palestinians. Begin knows 
this, and therefore is delaying even the start of 
negotiations with USA- on Palestinian issues by 
protracting the negotiations on troop withdrawals . 
from Lebanon which must precede talks on Palestine. 
The Palestinian leadership — to judge by the Algiers 
declaration of the Palestine National Council and 
from private discussions with them at the recent 
Nonaligned Summit in Delhi — are also under the 
illusion that they can benefit from a protracted 
negotiating process. If Reagan's plan is to make 
any progress, it has to be responded to rapidly and 
decisively by the Arab world: Begin will otherwise 
proceed with the expansion of settlements on the 


"West Bank. ‘The movement of 25,000 or even 


100,000 (the 1990 target) people from the West Bank 
back to Israel would -be a simple and subaltern ` 
operation by the standards of post-war population 
movement; but it will be used by the Zionist state 
for all it is worth as a means of rallying as much of: 
Israeli opinion as possible behind the opposition to 
any concessions. At the same time, US opinion 
may not for long retain its interest and sympathy 
for a solution in the Middle East — any Democratic 
candidate running against Reagan іп 1984 will do 
on a more pro-Israeli ticket, and the threat, of the 
Arab oil states will begin to lose -its power as the 
price of oil falls and non-OPEC states consolidate 
their position. MM ; ў 

: There need be no illusions about {ће 'огірірѕ or 
limits of Reagan's plan but it would be foolish 
simply to.reject it in the belief that other, more 
substantive, policies are easily implementable. "They 
are,not. For this reason alone, a closer look at the 
Reagan plan may repay attention. 


e - 


HEN the Reagan Administration came to office 
in January 1981, it emphasised that it was 
introducing a new foreign policy throughout the 
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world, based on a greater assertion of US power 
‘and the priority of confronting the Soviet Union in 
disputed areas. The Middle East was given a special 
place in this outlook,. since the Persian Gulf was 
stated to be the region where a ‘Soviet threat’ .was 
greatest, as a result of the upheavals in Iran and 
Afghanistan. Some US commentators even went so 
far as to argue that the Gulf had now replaced 
Europe as the focus of US foreign policy. 
This general view was applied to the Middle- East 
in a number of specific ways: jt 
First, the priority was said to be the establishment 
of a“‘Strategic Consensus’, a military collaboration 
falling short of a formal alliance, but uniting USA's 
` different regional allies іп a common framework of 
collaboration with each other and with USA. Des- 


. pite claims for the novelty of Reagan's approach, 


this was, in fact, a continuation of "Carter's policy, 
implemented from late 1979 onwards; of .increasing 
US military presence in the region. 


Second, the new Administration inherited the. 
Camp David Agreement without much enthusiasm, 
but without rejecting it either. ‘The privately . 


expressed view from the beginning was that Stage 
One, the Sinai withdrawal, would be accomplished 
and, that Stage Two, talks on Palestinian autonomy, 
would not. 1 
have been too provocative, and continued formal 
‘interest sérved to ensure a US monopoly of regional 
diplomacy. ` D | B 
Third, the Administration declared a particular 
interest in fighting terrorism around the world, and 
‘it did not find it difficult to locate guilty parties in 
the Middle, East.. The definition of terrorism was 
labile, but involved three elements: the carrying out 
of what can strictly, be termed terroristic acts 
(hijackings, assassinations, attacks on civilian targets 
etc); the commitment to a cause of national. libera- 
tion through the-use of military means; active covert 


‘collaboration with USSR on the part оѓ opposition , 


groups. Libya, PLO, South Yemen, Iraq — all were 
denounced for their involvement in terrorism. An 


Administration searching for a quick victory in the . 
Third World, somewhere where it could demonstrate | 


that it was standing up to the Russians, soon fasten- 
ed upon Qaddafi as the ideal target. 


Fourth, the Republicans had a relatively clean slate 
as far as the Arab-Israeli question was concerned. 


Reagan won more Jewish support than any previous , 


Republican President and his own views were openly 
pro-Israeli. Although there was an anti-semitic 
sub-current in the evangelical enthusiasms of the 
‘Moral Majority, support for Israel and for *Judago- 
‚ Christian Civilisation’ was an important component 
of the new religious view of the world that fuelled 
Reagan’s campaign. Hostility to Arabs because of 
OPEC, tlie hostages affairs, etc, combined with 
hostility to terrorism, did produce favourable 
ground for pro-Israeli forces. Оп the other hand, 
Reagan did not have political debts to the. Israeli 
lobby and as an'apparent one-term President could 


afford to antagonise pro-Israeli forces. If he wanted . 


a strategic consensus including the Arabs and Israel, 


he would have to go some way to meeting Arab, 


specifically Saudi Arabian, desires, 


м : $ 


To reject Camp David would, however, 


Fifth, the personnel of the new Administration: 
were surprisingly free of pro-Israeli individuals. 
One exception, Richard Allen, the National, Security 
Adviser, was always weak, compared to his predeces- . 
sors, and left after the Japanese payment scandal. 
Haig was also believed to be'pro-Israeli, and this 
wasanissue in his dispute with Weinberger, the^ 
latter favouring a more overtly pro-Arab stance in í 
order to get military collaboration from the Arab 
world. But none of the Henry Jackson-style neo- 
conservatives got cabinet posts; the NSC expert on 
the Middle East is Geoffrey Kemp, an Englishman 
specialising in arms transfers; the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern Affairs; Nicholas -Veliotis, 
is a career diplomat, without the indfvidual profile 


“which his Latin American and African counterparts 


have had. Once in office, the Administration alie- 
nated some Jewish and pro-Israeli opinion by agree- 
ing to the sale of AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia, 
а measure believed to reflect Weinberger's influence. . 
We do not yet know what combination of factors 
led to Haig's resignation, but it seems he did want 
USA to give fuller, more overt, backing to the 
Israeli intervention in Lebanon. ` 
- vau @ 

"A FTER. coming into office, the Reagan Administra 

‘tion proceeded with the strategic consensus 


^ programme, and soft-pedalled Camp David. But 


three major events have altered Administration 
policy to some degree: the Iran-Iraq war, the death 


' of Sadat, and the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 


The official image is that the strategic consensus 
has not been a success. Arab-Israeli disagreements 
remain, the Saudis do not want US forces on their. 


. territory, and so forth. In fact, a lot has been done, 


if quietly. The construction of bases in Oman has 
gone ahead, and USA now has а vast fuel storage 
depot near Muscat for use in a possible combat. 
The Saudis are building the ‘bare bases’ which US 
forces could use in future wars, and the AWACS 
planes will nged US personnel into the next century 
— а relationship. that suits both sides admirably. 
Both Pakistan and Turkey have been given: signifi- 
cant places in US regional strategy, as non-Arab’ 
powers able to provide’ low-key bases and, in the : 
case of Pakistan, to provide forces for protecting the 
‘Saudi ruling family. USA agreed in October 1982 to 
modernise ten airfields in Turkey. -There was initial : 
hesitation about placing bases in Somalia, but the 
Ethiopian incursion of this July has, provided-an 
occasion for USA to supply promised arms and 
support. USA is also pursuing a much more active 


-North African policy, involving arms' to Morocco 


and Tunisia and the reopening of bases in Morocco 
closed during the Carter Adminjstration. 

The campaign against Libya has not yet succeeded 
in bringing Qaddafi down, but further attempts to 
do this may occur. But the economic and. diplo- 
matic isolation of Libya has had considerable 
success. US oil firms have been urged to pull out 
of the country, which used to supply 11 per cent of 
US oil consumption. Exxon has withdrawn, Mobil. 
is trying to do so, and Qaddafi’s revenues have 


fallen substantially over the past year. The 1982 
income is expected to be $ 10 billion, compared to 
$ 22 billion їп 1980. This may weaken Libya’s 
ability to win influence abroad and cut back on its 
economic programmes at home. The Libyan attempt 
~to become chairman of’ OAU was .defeated by a ' 
7 boycott of the Tripoli Summit — a boycott which 
USA encouraged. At the same time, the Libyan- ` 
supported government of Goukouni in Chad has 
been defeated by Hissane Habre — and Habre has 
strong Sudanese and Egyptian support, which US ` 
must at least endorse. 

Despite the rhetorical emphasis upon the impor- 


tance of the Persian Gulf, the Reagan Administra- | 


‘tion ‘has also worked to reduce the importance of ' 
the whole region. There has been a long-standing 
policy of weaking OPEC by saving energy, stock- 
piling oil and going to non-OPEC sources and this 
has’ borne fruit in the past year. OPEC’s share of 
the world market has fallen. Prices have stagnated. 
‚Апа USA has ‘reduced its oil imports. from the | 
' Persian. Gulf from two million to under one million ^ 
barrels a day. The vulnerability of the US economy 
to the region as a whole has been greatly reduced. 


money is leaving, ТОЛОО is slowing down, ete. 
The Iranian breakthrough in June had a dramatic 
impact, but the subsequent Iraqi holding operation 
may to some extent have mitigated this. USA 
would be forced to put on some show of military 
strength if Khomeini’s forces advanced far into Iraq; 
let alone if they threatened any other Arab state — 
Jordan, Kuwait or Saudi Arabia. The other pro- 


‘blem-is. that of underground sympathy for Khomeini ' 


leading to popular unrest in Saudi Arabia. This is 
a major concern, but one USA can do relatively 
little about. 
© 
Te ‘death -of Sadat ‘brought 
namely for an improvement in relations between 
Egypt and some othér Arab states. ‘But this has 
not proceeded at all rapidly, with the exception of 
Iraqi-Egyptian relations which have improved so 
2 much because of Baghdad’s dire plight. Mubarak 
has also done some things that irritate Washington: 
he has toned down the attacks on Libya, he has sent 
out some feelers to Moscow, and he has, definitely 
cooled relations with Israel — even before Lebanon. 


Mexico has played ‘a significant role here, and one He is also of little use to Reagan within USA — 


of the conditions of the loan renegotiation with 
Mexico i is that it will supply more oil to USA.  . 


те Administration began by trying to woo Iraq 

and, although no formal diplomatic links exist, 
USA maintains an active mission.in Baghdad. It. 
was hoped that Soviet cooperation with Iran, and 
Saudi encouragement would bring Iraq into the 
Western camp: The Reagan Administration removed 
Iraq from the list of countries deemed to be actively 
supporting terrorism. In the end, very little came of 
this and Soviet-Iraq relations have improved, The 
Iraqis maintain good relations with the French and 
to a lesser extent with Britain, but they continue to 
denounce US policy, for being too pro-Israeli and | 
they are not going to ‘do a Sadat’. 

Initially, the Administration had a completely 
hostile attitude to Iran. But Iran’s successes and, 
the apparent stabilisation of the Khomeini regime, 
have. led to some rethinking, especially.as it also 
seems that Tehran is willing to keep the Soviet 
Union at arms length. The Americans have always 
made a point of having nothing to do with the more 
lunatic fringes of the royalist opposition, and they 
‚ have also pointedly declined to have any contact. 
with the Left opposition, collected in the National 
' Resistance Council. They point 
Mojahedin ' guerrillas, who comprise the main 
element ‘in NCR, were . involved 
military personnel i in Iran in the early 1970s. 
dealing with Iran over the Algiers. agreement on 
compensation — “the meetings in the Hague conti- 
nue. Any re- establishment of diplomatic relations 
would involve US being satisfied that its personnel 
in Iran were secure. But whilst the Iranians show 
no interést in improved relations, there is a begin- 
ning of such interest in Washington. : 

The greatest, consequence of the war is the fear it 
has aroused in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. A lot of 
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out ‘that the- 


in killing 'US- 
USis ^ 


Sadat had a real following and respect which 
Mubarak, less flamboyant and with unimpressive 
comniand of English, does not have. 

. Egypt is not going to be the lynchpin of US 
military presence in the Middle East, although col- 
laboration continues. Controversy centres on the 
Ras Banas naval base in the Red Sea, where the 


an opportunity, 


a 


Pentagon wants’ $ 500 million to build runways, fuel · ` 


storage depots and barracks capable of housing 
25,000 US-troops in an emergency. US Congress 
is doubtful of Egyptian undertakings to allow USA 
access to these facilities whenever they . are, needed, 
and they also want European states-to contribute to 


the cost of building a base that will be used їо pro- 
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tect Europe's dui supplies. 

Mubarak has not won much sympathy in US for 
his role in the Eebanon crisis. At home he lias had 
to contend with pressure to break all contact with 
Israel, but the Americans are worried by his -criti- ^ 
' cism of Israel and by his support for PLO. -He is 
judged both to be weaker than Sadat and to have 
more pro-Pakistani sympathies. -US officials are 
far more favourable to Marshal Abu Ghazala, the 
Minister of Defence now promoted Vice-Premier. 


Much of the military collaboration between the two ` 


states.is routed through Abu Ghazala. The impor- 
tance of Egypt in the US approach is also somewhat 
reduced, since the Sinai withdrawal has taken place, 
and Reagan’ s plan ‘envisages a broader framework 
than Camp David, bringing in the Saudis and other 
Arab states, particilarly Jordan.. If the Saudis 
were to make progress in winning Arab support for 
the Fahd Plan, or if Jordan were to play along with 
Reagan, then the броеше of Egypt would 
further diminish. ` 
1 
. ©@ Кее 

т was obvious before Lebanon that the Adminis- 

tration had little hope for Camp David Stage 
Two. The person appointed to conduct negotia- 
tions was a 40-year-old Washington lawyer, Richard 
Fairbanks, someone without experience or clout. 
The minimum that the Egyptians would accept was 
beyond the maximum that the Israelis would offer, 
the latter being some form of very restricted local 


administration. However after the Sinai withdrawal . 


Reagan had decided to give the Second Stage one 
.more try. 


position has been improving and USA has encourag- 
ed this. Examples of this include support for building 
a new fighter-bomber, the Lavie; to replace the Kfir, 
and the decision, ‘made just prior to.the Lebanon, 
to sell 75° more F-16 fighter-bombers to Israel. US 
also agreed to write off much of Israel’s military 
: debt at the same time. Although a US-Israeli strate- 


gic. cooperation agtéement was. suspended at the 
time of the Israeli annexation of the Golan 
Heights, it was not cancelléd and is in practice con- 
tinuing. Israeli moves into Lebanon were made · 
much easier Бу the fact that this: military cooper. 
tion had gone so far. 

The Israelis have seen their " own opportunities in ^ 
the ‘Strategic Consensus’ approach. They have pre- 
sented themselves as doing exactly what Washington 
would like — attacking Soviet ‘proxies’ in the shape 
of Syria and PLO. This is the note which Sharon 


. and the Ambassador to Washington, Arens, were 


striking in press statements. Washington'was quick 
to see the service Israel had done when, immediately 
after the Israeli invasion began, it too began talking 
of jthe need to get foreign forces out of Lebanon and 
build a strong Lebanese state. The Israelis have done 
the Americans a good turn in the Lebanon and both 
sides know it. 

-In the longer run the balance- sheet of the Lebanon 
war is less clear. On the profit side, the Americans 
have got a much more manageable Lebanon, have 
monopolised negotiation once again, and have been 


able to deploy forces on Lebanese soil, even if only - 


for a short time. The Syrian-Israeli clashes have 
also been construed to demonstrate .the superiority 
of US weapons — .something that will not be lost 
on other Arab states. However, nationalist pressure 
on Egypt has increased, making it less likely that 


. Mubarak will continue contacts with Israel and there 


are the unknown consequences in states. such as 
Kuwait and Saudi-Arabia, where popular sentiment | 
may be even more hostile to USA. This will only 


‚ become clearer i in the coming pened: M" 
Throughout the Reagan period, Israel’s military : 


ғ СМИ" 
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/ 
Reson S plan announced on September l, envis- 
aged two stages to the solution. The first, a five- 
year transition, period, would involve self-govern- 
ment of the West Bank and Gaza by a freely elected 
Palestinian authority. This would be under Israeli 
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rule, and would correspond to the second phase of 
Camp David. The second phase of Reagan’s plan 
envisaged the association of these Palestinian areas 
with Jordan. 


orld for its three most obvious omissions — the 


| The Reagan plan has been criticised by the Arab 
r 


efusal to recognise PLO as the legitimate represent- 

ative of the Palestinian people; the refusal to call on 
Israel to withdraw from al] the territories seized in 
1967, as UN stipulates; and the refusal to accept an 
independent Palestinian state. But these may not be 
as absolute as initially appears. Reagan stated that 
he did not think peace could be achieved by the 
formation of an independent Palestinian state, and 
he did not mention PLO. But he talked of free elec- 
tions in the West Bank and Gaza and this would, as 
everyone knows, return a PLO majority. The form 
of federation with Jordan might be such as to give 
the Palestinians virtual statehood on their own. The 
question of frontiers is more difficult, and is now 
exacerbated by the installation of Israeli settlements 
on the West Bank. But Reagan was careful not to 
admit Israeli claims to the settled areas or Jerusalem 
either. 

The wider context of the Reagan plan is also such 
as to cause disquiet, since it forms a continuation of 
the approach seen in the Strategic Consensus and 
in the way that the Israelis were encouraged to 
invade Lebanon. In geopolitical terms, the new US 
activism in the Middle East is dangerous, but it may 
nonetheless bring a positive breakthrough їп the 
Israeli-Palestine situation itself. Faced with the 
option of spending more decades in the camps, at 
the mercy of Israeli and Arab enemies alike, the 
Palestinians would perhaps prefer to settle for the 
partial — geographically and legally — sovereignty 
of the Jordanian federation. 

It is possible to conceive of a US Administration 
working for a just and permanent solution to the 
Arab-Isreali question, one involving two separate and 
mutually recognised states. The Reagan plan could 
develop into this. However, even if an Administra- 
tion did itself want such a solution, there are three 
major obstacles which would all have to be over- 
come. 

The first is opposition from within Israel. Polls 
indicate that very few Israelis are prepared to accept 
a Palestinian state and most reject even the Reagan 
plan. The trend is for more and more Israelis to 
support Begin-Sharon positions. The demographic 
changes inside Israel, and the policy of settlement 
on the West Bank, confirm this trend. It is possible 
that a PLO recognition of Israel would dent this 
somewhat, but it is likely that a US Administration 
would have to force such a solution on Israel. Such 
a move is unlikely. But there should be no doubt 
that USA does have the power to do so: Israel is 
heavily dependent on American military and finan- 
cial support and could be brought to its senses by a 
determined Administration in Washington. 

Secondly, this assumes that any US Administ- 
ration had a domestic basis for such a policy. This 
is even less likely than a substantial change of 
heart in Israel. Although many Americans were 
critical of the bombing of civilians in Lebanon, the 
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great majority still backed Israel: a Harris poll 
conducted in early August showed 73 per cent of 
those asked considering Israel a good friend of 
America. The camp massacres have altered this, 
but this is not permanent or sufficient enough. 
Pro-Israeli sentiment goes far beyond the Jewish 
community, as evidenced in the attitudes оѓ people 
like Teddy Kennedy and Henry Jackson. A good 
number of the members of the 1980-82 US Congress 
think they would be re-elected if they criticised 
Israel strongly and pro-Israeli sentiment was streng- 
thened in the 1982 elections. The big problem 
which Reagan faces, even with his timid proposals, 
is that he or his Republican successor will run the 
risk of a pro-Israeli candidate in the 1984 elections. 
Indeed, the ideal ticket for a 1984 Democrat candi- 
date would be pro-Israeli, anti-war and protec- 
tionist, thereby recapturing the unity of Demo- 
cratic electoral themes which Reagan broke in 1980. 
The prospects of a serious shift in US public 
opinion, sufficient to give a President the ability to 
bring Israel firmly into line, are remote. 

US policy will also have to secure cooperation 
in the Arab world and from an Arab world 
relatively united and unanimous in accepting both 
a US role and two-state solution. There has 
certainly been a shift in opinion over recent years, 
and the Lebanon events, by underlining Arab weak- 
ness, have brought this more to the fore. The 
decisions of the Fez Summit in September allowed 
for acceptance of Israel, without actually saying so, 
and there are sections in PLO who have gone 
further in accepting the two-state solution and 
what that implies. But it would be best to remain 
cautious about how universal and how lasting this 
attitude is. First of all, there is immense bitterness 
amonsst Palestinians over Beirut and even Arafat 
has been accused of treason for some of his more 
conciliatory remarks about Israel and Jordan. 
Secondly, there are some Arab states — Libya and 
Syria in particular — who seek to draw profit from 
the plight and the divisions of the Palestinians 
and who will urge a maximalist intransigence if 
this brings them short-term benefit. Thirdly, the 
partisan US approach of excluding the Soviet Union 
from negotiation will encourage USSR and its 
allies in the Middle East to denounce anything 
Reagan does even if, in its actual terms, it does not 
diverge that much from what the Russians them- 
selves want to see. 

Much of Arab policy in the past has been rhetori- 
cal and unrealistic — both about the military 
abilities of the Arabs, and about the reality and 
rights of an Israeli state. The Palestinians too have 
had their own illusions — and they seem now to 
be exaggerating the degree of Begin’s isolation, 
internally and internationally. Perhaps some united 
and tough stand, accepting the two-state solution, 
may become established in the Arab world, and 
this would be a great step forward. But it would 
be premature to assume that this is going to be the 
case. 

These three hurd.es — Israeli, American, Arab — 
constitute the tests which Reagan's plan will have 
to pass. [1 
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Hut would be right, if this picture was taken a few decades ago. But this is 
1983. | 
` ‘Food’ is not a subject to be complacent about. Even a.1982 production figure of 
132 million tonnes becomes inadequate to a population of 684 million, and growing 
at 37,000 mouths a day. 

Forcing the country to import food again, for the third year. 

However, the situation is not beyond control. Modern methods of agriculture do 
exist—high yielding seeds, effective fertilizers, irrigation and mechanisation. But 
the need of the hour is. mechanisation right down to the small-holding 
farmer. i 
Simple mathematics proves the point; what a tractor can plough in two ‘hours, а ` 
pair of bullocks will take ninety-six hours—and the farmer loses out in the very . 
short ploughing and sowing period. 
= Result: less cultivation of land, poor ploughing, less food output and stagnating. 
food production, 

On the other hand, visualise the benefits of menmsi farming: an average, 
tractor spends 70% of its time ploughing other farmers’ lands. In terms of crop 
value, yields on tractor farms are 63% more. Consequently, tractor farms employ 31% . 
more hired labour per hectare. 

No, these are not idle conjectures, but positive conclusions of a National Survey.. 
And these benefits are being reaped in India's mechanised districts—the only 
districts giving surplus for procurement. 

` At Escorts, we've pioneered farm mechanisation for three decades. 
_- Developing advanced tractor technology in collaboration with FORD, running 
training schools, and Procucing, the largest number of modern tractors (1,80,000 to 
date). 

Backed up by the most extensive after-sales-service and spare- parts distribution | 
network. | 

Small beginnings, yes, but beginnings : no doubt. 

Because what's at stake involves all of us in India's agricultural industry. 

To give positive meaning to the Green Revolution. 

To produce more food—for our people. And for export—because just 10 million 
tonnes of food grains will pay for India's entire crude oil imports. 

In a word, self-sufficiency. And that's the реше of the future. 

The very near future. 

Right! z 
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Marx and Marxism 


A Personal Testament 


N.C, 


T HE centenary of Karl Marx’s death on March 14 

saw impressive tributes to his memory as not 
only the philosopher who interpreted the world but 
the revolutionary who sought to change it. From 
the Parliament to the distant hamlet in this far- 
flung country, wherever a Red Flag with hammer- 
and-sickle is perched on a bamboo pole, Marx was 
remembered. Not that anybody had seen him even 
in a film in this country, but they know that his 
credo now reigns supreme over one-third of huma- 
nity and millions in distant lands look upon his 
message as one of liberation for the dispossessed. 
His traducers and adversaries have perhaps done as 
much to keep his memory alive as his adherents. 
He would not have agreed to be called a prophet. 
He was the irrepressible inquirer who tried to 
discern the law that sets social formations into 
motion. 

1 am no learned scholar, but a sunburnt reporter. 
With the serried ranks of pundits from all over the 
world — our own quota is no less formidable — 
evaluating his many-splendoured grandeur, it would 
be presumptuous on my part to write on Marx and 
his contribution. I can only recall the early days 
when I stumbled into Marxism as a student fifty 
years ago. While studying in Calcutta's Presidency 
College, I used to pass daily by a small bookshop 
which used to be raided by the police almost every 
other day. Not a political activist in those days 
but just a god-fearing nationalist putting on Khadi 
kurta, I felt curious why this shop was the target 
of constant police attack. One day as I peeped in 
there, I had my first encounter with Karl Marx — 
anillustrated history of the Russian Revolution, 
tucked away at the back of the shop: I was absorbed 
in the pictures, but the introduction mentioned 
about Kari Marx and Lenin and Trotsky. 

In those days, Communist literature was banned 
in our country as also the Communist Party. But 
clandestine literature naturally appealed to young 
minds, particularly in the revolutionary ferment 
that was Bengal in those days. As editor of the 
College Magazine, I had a junior as the Secretary 
who seemed to have had an acquaintance with the 
proscribed literature: an article by him in Bengali 
onthe ABC of Marxist economy, I found very 
absorbing. I published it in the College Magazine 
and there was a flutter. The police warned the 
Principal, who was a liberal and so he let the matter 
pass. In those days, Marx in my circle was known 


There has been demand from тапу readers 
Jor this article after its appearance in the Cal- 
cutta daily. The Telegraph. l is reproduced 
from there with some changes. 
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only second hand through Laski, Sidney Hook and 
later, John Strachey. The first Marxist intellectual 
I met was our respected teacher, Susobhan Sarkar, 
and the first Marxist speaker І heard was Soumyen 
Tagore, just released from Hitler's prison. 

Once when studying at Oxford I was asked by my 
tutor, himself a high Tory, to write on Napol- 
eon III; at the end of a long list of readings he said 
(and I remember his words even today): ‘There is 
another book, rather polemical but stimulating, 
The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte by 
Karl Marx." It was a bleak January afternoon when 
I settled down with the book and it was late at night 
when I put it down. This was a staggering experi- 
ence. Here was a plausible, rational explanation of 
History, not a chronicle of kings and their battles, 
nor of the cause and effect: in a flash, many of the 
great historians — Thucydides, Gibbon or Acton — 
seemed inadequate. The words of Engels in the 
Preface to this book still ring in my ears: “Marx 
discovered the great law of motion of history 
according to which all historical struggles, whether 
they proceed in the political, religious, philosophi- 
calor some other ideological domain, are in fact 
only the more or less clear expression of struggles 
of social classes, and that the existence and thereby 
the collisions too between these classes are in turn 
conditioned by the degree of development of their 
economic position, by the mode of their production 
and their exchange determined by it." The next few 
days, І read up two other books by Marx, The Class 
Struggle in France and The Civil War in France. 
Here was the glimpse of a man who could combine 
ferce partisanship with cold objectivity. A man 
deeply involved in action, at the same time shar- 
pened the faculty of taking a total view of a situa- 
tion. For a young student of History, this was 
fascinating. 

This was my initiation into Marxism, I read 
little of bis economics but more of his historical 
writings. The first volume of Capital I read, but not 
the other two. The Communist Manifesto was 
inspiring, but I was struck by Marx's intellectual 
sharpness in his book, The Critique of Gotha Pro- 
gramme which came to me towards the end of my 
student days. One can get a glimpse of the wide 
range of his interest in his Letters. In those days 
when Marxist literature was not as mass produced 
at throwaway prices as today, I think we read it 
with avidity and earnestness and perhaps greater 
seriousness than today. I need not bore the reader 
with personal trivia, but it is worth noting that 
many of us came to Marxism through sheer 
intellectual pursuit, and the life of an activist came 
later. 
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Ín the late thirties and early fortes; there was in 


ourcountry a remarkable commingling of intel- ' 


lectual ferment and militant Left activity, in which 
the Communists were in the forefront. Not only in 
the political field but in different branches of culture 
i — literature, drama, science and humanities — 
there was an upsurge of activity quite out of pro- 
portion to the actual strength of the Communist 
movement. Even when the Communists took a 
grievously wrong turn in national politics as at the 
time of the 1942 Quit’ India struggle, there was 
energy and buoyancy in the Communist activity. 


At the, Marx death centenary, eminent Communist 


leaders have spoken and written paying fulsome 
‘homage to’ Marx’s greatness; and that is as it should 
be. Their fidelity to Marxism is obviously unques- 
tioned and it would perhaps be presumptuous on 
the part of a political -wayfarer like me to raise a 
question, simple but ‘nagging: How is it that when 
Marxism has become widely popular in this country 
and there is aversion to it, in only a die-hard con- 


` servative fringe, the Communist movement as such . 


, has progressively been making less and less impact 
y on national life while its range of interest has con- 
spicuously shrunk in recent years? Many of my 


generation raise this question not in anger, not. 


in exasperation, but with pain in heart. It is 
not a question of sitting in judgement on any 


leader, though many are not of the calibre that can : 


' command national eminence: І raise my question in 
utter humility as I am aware of the fact that there 
are thousands upon thousands of dedicated workers 
of this great movement, seeking no publicity for 
themselves, serving ‘according’ to their light the 
interests of the toiling masses in ‘distant corners of 


our country. ? PE 


And yet this question has to be raised particularly 
on the óccasion when we remember Marx, for he 
was himselfa withering critic of his own cause, 
never hesitating to rip open its mistakes and weak- 
nesses, as could be seen, for instance, in his severely 
Objective appraisal of the Paris Commune, done 


with : clinical thoroughness, without belittling its’ 


significance. - 

With the limited understanding of a journalist, I 
feel that time has now come when every serious 
Communist can no longer escape the imperative of 
an introspective assessment of this movement. 


The basic question that comes to one’s mind isi. 


After sixty years of tireless work, why is it that the 
Communist movement in this country has not be- 
come a national force? No doubt, they have strong- 
holds here and there; they have regional influence 
as, for instance, in West Bengal or Kerala, but these 
do not make them a national force.. .. 
_ Viewed from another angle, one has to admit 
that at many a crucial juncture of the. nation’s 
history, the Communists found themselves out: of 
step. ' Born largely out of the national struggle for 
- freedom, how was it that they got delinked from 


the militant patriots of 1942, who should have been. 


its natural allies? Again, — and this was certainly 
more disastrous — the Communists declared a 
veritable war on the national government imme- 
diately after Independence and. thereby alienated 
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‚Ше laws of class struggle. 


n . , 


themselves from the patriotic masses, and these. 
include the workers and peasants. The . Communists 
have always stood for planned economy, but when 
the concept of planning was seriously introduced in 
our country by far seeing minds like Mahalanobis, 
it took the Communists two long years to decide 
whether they should support" it or not. The list 


can be multiplied: the purpose is-not to draw up a, - 


charge sheet, but to think out why this dissonance 
with the national ethos. - 

This is essentially a question of roots. We- tend 
to look upon this question of roots in an emotional, 
idealistic way. The Communist leaders will argue 
that they are not denationalised, they have links 
with their people, they are not alien to the customs 
and traditions of this country and many of them 
even observe socialor religious rituals. But in a 
rational, materialist sense, the question of roots 
involves a very different discipline. Marx slogged 
in the British Museum for twelve long years to get 
a grasp of the Industrial Revolution and discern 
a Lenin in the midst of 
Tsarist persecution made his own study of capita- ' 


‘lism in Russia, its'impact. on the peasantry. This 


was not a one-time exercise; repeatedly he came 
back to the subject. And then there is his classic . 
work, State and the, Revolution written literally in 
the midst of revolutionary action. : 

Mao made his own independent study of the; 
agrarian situation in parts of China, thorough 'in: 


‘vestigation with the discipline of a researcher but 


the methodology of a Marxist. Ho Chi Minh did 
his own study of the conditions of his people, par- 
ticularly the toiling masses under colonial domin- 
ation. If these leaders emerged as Titans in the 
esteem of their people, one cannot ignore the enor- 
mous effort put in by each of them to understand 
first hand the working of their societies. And this 
is not confined to the economic issues alone, it 
spread to every branch of human endeavour — to 
culture and philosophy as well. Andevery one of 
them acquired a deep grasp of his own national 
heritage. ' 

What do we see іп our case? The early days.of 
the movement saw individual efforts liere and there 
—a Bhowani Sen ог a Namboodiripad or a Sun- 
darayya attempted to understand the social forces 
in their respective areas. But since Independence 
no serious work ofa primary nature has been done 
by any Communist leader in India. There may 
have been an: outstanding intellect like a Kosambi 
or a scholar in philosophy like Debiprasad Chatto- 
padhyay, but they came up through their own in- 
tellectual background and with little interaction 
with the leadership of the Communist movement. 

Why hasthis happened? This is not because the 
Indian Communist leaders are intellectually ill- 
equipped. Many of them have brilliant academic 
records behind them. It is risky for a lay observer 
like myself to venture any explanation. What strikes 
one is the fact that in the early days of the national 
movement, the young Communists found themselves 
pitted against outstanding leaders who themselves 
had taken to mass action as their political weapon 

Y (Continued on page 33) 
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Voting Patterns and Political Opinion — ` | - 


USHA BAMBAWALE and А. RAMANAMMA > ^ 


Na democracy, voting is the only tangible means, almost neutral, cultural values and norms which did 

of finding out the extent of political participation. not influence people to vote made it easier for women 
Angus Campbell feels that most of what we know. of eastern Finland to vote. Women's emancipation іп. 
about tlie passive citizen comes from studies of the political life in that country is at present connected 
vote: and most of this information comes from with development and activity. This change in sex 
election statistics. ‘The failure: to vote cannot, of roles in politics can be seen as an indicator of 
course, be taken,as'a direct measure of citizen general change in the social structure. 
passivity. There are many highly involved people Coming. to {һе Indian situation, there has been 
who fail to. vote in particular elections because of increasing participation of women as voters. The 
circumstances over which they have no control — > percentage of votes cast by women has increased 
illness, conflicting commitments, etc. The truly pas- from 37.1 per cent in 1952 to 46.6 іп 1962 to: 60.0 
sive citizen 15 а non-voter because of lack of motiv- іп 1972. It declined to 54.91 in 1977 but improved- 
ation. Thé question. is, аге women more apathe- іп 1980. Women’s: turnout has been relatively high 
tic than men? Occtionero, while acknowledg- ‘in more developed States as /Tamilnadu, Haryana, 
ing the disadvantages of women’s socialisation; West Bengal and Maharashtra, and low in the less 
scotches the argument that women are naturally developed States of Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
apathetic. She points out that when Italian women Pradesh and Bihar. Among all the indicators of 
voted for the first time in 1946 they brought the modernisation, literacy emerges as the best indica- 
general participation rate up to 89.1 per cent. Since tor of voter turnout. The voting rates of womer in 
‘then their interest in parliamentary élections has not тоге literate States like Kerala and Tamilnadu are 
flagged, their participation rate has almost always likely to be more than those of men in less literate 
been a shade higher than men’s and they are held States like Bihar, Orissa and UP. Women seem to be 
responsible for a climate of public opinion that is ` in the forefront only during elections. Though the 
highly critical of failure to vote. ads general findings of political sociologists the world 

As ‘far as French voting practices are concerned, ovér is that interest in politics increases with level 
women have had to make a greater effort than men of education as with the size of income, we find that 


- to register, since they were required to gó.to the City this is not absolutely, true in the Indian model. 


Hall in person while men were ‘registered automati- Apathy remains constant in spite of higher educa- 


. cally. Nevertheless, French women have been more ‘tion and better remuneration. 


active voters than American men. Toinet, therefore, A study carried out on 700 women in Pune 
concludes that voting or non-voting. is a sign of ‘during 1980-82 reveals different voting patterns at 
realism in a particular situation rather than illus- the.three levels. Of women voters at municipal 
trating passivity on the part of one or the other sex. elections 35.2 per cent readily pointed out the party 
Mossuy Laran and Sinean's findings are that the for which they had voted, while 23.4 per cent 
political behaviour of men and women is closest declined to disclose if they had voted or not; and 
when women, either through their own employment the rest did not vote.” A distinctive voting pattern 
or that of their husbands ог one of their parents, among housewives and working women was ob- 
belong to a higher socio-economic level. . ^ served. Моге working women have declined to say 
‘ But the. trend on the whole in India is for women for whom they have voted than housewives. House- 
more than men to abstain from voting. The pheno- wives have stated ‘they do not have'a very definite 
menon is not unique Ло India;' it is the same in attitude towards ‘candidates; invariably they vote 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Norway, Sweden, West for candidates- favoured by either husband, father 
Germany, Yugoslavia, and the United States. One ог brothers. In the State Assembly elections 62.3 
ofthe significant changes that have taken place to .per cent women cast their votes, 32.6 per cent 


' diminish the differences in votingis the rise in their declined to reply :and 5.1 per cent declined to dis- 


‘educational level, their mass entry into the tertiary close the party for which they had voted. Similarly 
sector, and above ‘all the advancement of women іп respect of Lok Sabha elections 53.9 per cent 
into upper and middle level occupational categories ‘ exercised their franchise while 17.1 per cent did not 
and the liberalisation of professions. The old liberal, -wish to disclose the party to which they had given 

their vote. In the Rs 1000- Rs 2500 income. gtoup 


M € € M M - . 

Dr. Bambawale and Dr. Ramanamma teach in the greater members did not cast the vote. . 
Department of Sociology: University of Poona. The. Another salient feature is that education and 
latter is Reader in Sociology. voting are not related. Graduates and post-gra- 
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duates in greater members have refrained from 
' voting. Asked for their criteria for voting,.res-. 
pondents gave varied reasons: 37.1 per cent cast 
their votes for a party while 35.8 per cent gave 
importance to the candidate, not to the party. A 
| few parochial respondents (0.6 per cent) gave im- 
ролше. to the caste of the candidate. | 
Quite а few women were influenced by the men- 
folk in their family but approximately 10 per cent 
women gave others instructions about voting. A 
majority (75 per cent) neither influenced others nor 
‘sought advice but cast their votes independently. 
Politics is one subject which is discussed at length 
by most men in India. Women were no exception. 
On the one hand 12.7 per cent said they regularly 
discussed political matters with their family members 
and 8.3 per cent frequently did so; 17.6 per cent 
sometimes discussed politics with family members 
and 50.6 per cent never did so. On the other hand, 
8.6 per cent women discussed politics with their 


friends regularly, 17.06 per cent did so frequently, . 


47.6 per cent sometimes discussed political issues 
„with friends and. 16.1 per cent never discussed 
politics with friends. Women have many other. 

topics to discuss, and politics does not seem to be a 
major topic of conversation. | 

The voting trend in the various- general elections 
held in India showed that 28.7 per cent had voted 
in 1967, 37.7 per cent in 1971, 55.1 per cent in 1977 
and 63.0 per cent in 1980. Similarly, non-voters 
were 41.7 per cent in 1967, 35.4 per cent in 1971, 
28.8 per cent in 1977 and 26.1 per cent in 1980. 
This shows that more: and more women exercise 
théir franchise. 
cast their votes. They favoured (8.4 per cent) 
honest candidates; those who had people’s welfare 
at heart (23.0 per cent); they were meibers of а 
particular party and voted for the party candidate 
(1.7 per cent). Quite a few women (48.3 ` per: cent) 
‘had voted for a particular candidate because there 
were no others better than the one they had voted 
for. Women belonging to different income groups 
have felt the same and said that candidates who 
offer themselves are not worthy of the office they 
‘will hold on being elected. 

Political conditions at the time of canvassing the 


questionnaire. were not only unstable but rather ` 


precarious. There had been quick changes of gov- 
ernment and much floor-crossing in Maharashtra. 
The opinion of women regarding this was subtle. 
The largest group comprising of 47.4 per cent said 
the present political condition distressed them, 15.2 
per cent said such shameless behaviour on the part 
of politicians made them feel ashamed. Though 9.7 
per cent said the present political upheaval had not 
moved them, 8.8 per cent said they were happy at 
the turn of event arid 6.8 per cent said they did not 
consider this a crisis in politics., Nearly 5.6 per cent 
respondents felt offended/distressed. . 

Men on the whole have changed party affiliation 


more frequently in recent times. Gavankar has , 


pointed out that women do not easily change their 
party. They have an intellectual attachment to the’ 
party and have more devotion to it. Women’s fronts 
seem to bé more devoted to social work, absorbing 
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They had reasons for the way they - 


` 


women members in this work. Though this is not 
the same as political work, to a great degree it 
influences political activity. Women respondents in 
greater numbers (41.8 per cent) felt that on the 
whole power is the only criterion for politicians and 
therefore anything done to retain power is not 
viewed as unethical. A few (12.8 per cent) felt there ` 


"was no political integrity in India and 12.1 per cent 


felt that all politicians ‘were untrustworthy. Some 
women (7.7 per cent) felt that elected politicians 
had fooled the people. а 
.' Age, income and educational factors correlate 
with,opinions of respondents’ about the political 
behaviour of Ministers and Members of Parliament. 
The younger group (21-35 years) feels more strongly 
that power is the only criterion for politicians, than 
the middle (35-50 years) and the older (50 and above) 
groups. Income-wise, those who fall in the Rs 1000- . 
3000 category feel this more intensely and graduates/ 
post-graduates in greater number feel that politi- 
cians are power-hungry. ` TER 

About the füture of women politicians, a majority 
(44.7 per cent) were undecided and could not say if 
women had a bright future in politics. А few (10.2 
per cent) felt that they had a good chance; 18.4 per 
cent felt that the political climate was favourable, 
while 23 per cent emphatically said women did not 
have a chance in the political arena. A few respon- 
dents eleborated that *this is an absolutely dishonest 
game...Womén cannot last, as the plotting and 
planning have to be done ruthlessly and one must 
have no qualms of conscience even about killing 
ones husband if he comes between power and one- 
self. ; : 
‚ Women were sure that elected women politicians ` 
would perform their duty perfectly and with 
sincerity. But political parties did not readily give 
tickets to women, however hard they work. The 
parties give ticket to a woman only (i) if she can 
spend for election campaigning; (ii) on compassion- 
ate grounds, as a widow of a.political leader/or 
sister/daughter of a powerful party' member, (iii) 
when the -opposition is too strong and the party is 
sure tolose. ; 

Though there is ample evidence of political apathy 
among women in India, it is not true to say that 
women do nothing in politics and do not hold politi- 
cal opinions. Women have been left way behind in 
the political field, but a few who have earnestly 
devoted their energies,to politics have not failed the 
people. Women were very optimistic and a few (7.8 
per cent) felt that women had broader vision and 
made better politicians when they entered this male- 
dominated arena. A few women (7.0 per cent) felt 
clarity of thought was the reason why women made 
better politicians, 29.1 per cent felt patience was the 
reason, 6.6 per cent felt political success was due to 


` their compassion, 64 per cent credited women's 


'success in politics to inexperience in dishonesty, 18.4 
per cent felt women did not make good politicians. 
Women explained why they were not politically 
oriented and their awareness level was limited. The 
reasons given were: (i) too busy trying to cope with 
the various roles assigned to women; (ii) not 
interested in politics as socialisation pattern prepares’ 
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women for other things; (iii) опе had to sacrifice 
home life and hobbies as politics was a full-time job; 
(iv) politics required heavy monetary backing; (v) 
women had greater constraints; (vi) women had no 
protéction from bad elements and coüld not move 
freely; (vii) there was total apathy and indifference 
among the majority of women as politics was diffi- 
cult to comprehend and it was difficult to continue, 
sustained action due to domestic commitments. 
Finally, women vociferously expressed themselves 
regarding the reasons for non-entry of women in 
politics: (i) First of all men do not wish them to 
enter this male preserve and try to discourage them. 
(ii) The socialisation pattern keeps the woman 
chained to the house. (iii) Politics is a professio 


and more or less a hereditary one even in a demo- ` 
cracy like India. (iv) Politics requires money, so ` 


naturally everyone cannot enter it. (v) Women 
do not enter it readily as today politics is in а mess 
and they cannot cope with the manoeuvres. (vi) 
Besides the assigned task of wife-mother/daughter, 
all women cannot be, constantly alert;- cautious, 





Security Dimensions (from page 12) 


exercises -can also help to evolve some sort of 
regional framework for South Asian security. 


jt is possible that the optimum force requirement ` 


. concept might rationalise the present arms. build-up 

or even justify its expansion in some cases. In both 
cases, the fear of powerful neighbours causing 
uneasiness cannot be ruled out. Some mechanism 
will, therefore, have to be evolved-so that neigh- 


рош are provided some assurance against à sur- . 


prise attack ог. {о prevent an accidental military 

rovocation leading to an escalation of armed con- 
flict. Such contingencies cán be avoided by .adopt- 
ing the concept of troops disengagement in sensitive 
areas on international borders. Such agreements 


can be reached even on bilateral levels without , 


waiting for the evolution of a regional framework. 
for the South Asian sub-system as a whole. 


The concept of troops disengagement will be 
governed by two major factors, the framework of 
troops disengagement рег se, and an acceptable 
mechanism for its mutual inspection. Troops dis- 
engagement will again be governed by two factors: 
the physical distance between the two parties, and 
the number of troops and their weapon systems in 
a given sector. Both will vary from sector to sector. 
In the desert,.the distance can be substantial, while 
in the mountains it will have to be reduced con- 
siderably, Also, the number of troops, their weapons 
and their placement will have to be determined in 
the context of each sector. a . 


The Punjab sector, which is one of the most 
sensitive sectors of the Indo-Pak border, can be 
taken as an illustration of troops, disengagement. 
In this sector, two parallel zones of approximately 
25 km each can be created on both sides, thereby 
covering a distance of about 100 km in all. The 
first zone can be totally demilitarised or equipped 
with limited troops armed basically with defensive 
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skilful, clever and constantly awake to the situation 
in the country. (vii) Politics is a serious game and 
has to be practised all the time. (viii) Outsiders 
cannot get into the tight circle of the politically 
powerful.. | ‚ = 

We find from the voting pattern that many 
women acquire a sense of duty or obligation to 
perform their role as voters, although their interest" 
in specific elections is very slight. This sense of 


.éivic duty undoubtedly takes some rather passive 


individuals to the polls without stimulating any 
strong interest in politics. There are other women 
who withdraw from politics because they consider 
themselves above it. 

Verba, Nie and Jae-OnKim have stressed the 
basic difference in political activity of men and 
women, the disparity in activity growing 'greater as 
one moves up from mass political activity such as 
voting to more difficult political acts like occupying 
political office. Sex-based participatory inequalities 
indicate that fewer socio-economic resources are 
available to women.[] | : 





weapons like medium-range artillery and anti-tank 


and anti-aircraft weapon systems. The guns on 
both sides can be so. placed that the distance bet- 
ween them is more than their maximum range so 
that it will be difficult for either side to launch a 
surprise attack. This will provide additional safe- 
‘guards against provocative actions by either side. 
The second zone of 25 km each on both sides can 
be manned by limited troops which can also be 
equipped with: armour. ‘Their number and place- 
ment.can also be negotiated. i 

Mechanism for mutual inspection of these sectors 
by both sides will form an intrinsic part of the 
troops disengagement formula. This can be done 
periodically by a joint. team of military experts and 
by air reconnaissance of these sectors. The air 
reconnaissance can be conducted independently by 
both sides. Such ап inspection will inspire faith 
among the parties concerned and thus help to reduce 
intra-regional tensions based upon mutual fear and 
suspicion. i А 

This concept of troops disengagement, if ассер- 
ted, will lead to a balanced force reduction in 
sensitive sectors with safety provisions against-large- 
scale surprise attack. Yet, none of the states will 
be reducing or giving up the option of defending 
its territorial integrity and national sovereignty, if 
need be by military means, because there is no force 
reduction at the national level. m 

National security is the core of regional co- 
operation in South Asia. ‘The. political dialogue 
will be conditioned by it to a great extent. One 
cannot ;talk about regional, ecónomic, scientific or 
technological cooperation and larger social inter- 
action unless the fear of military confrontation is 
reduced. The no-war offer of Pakistan or India's 
offer of friendship treaty, while hinting at the ~core 
issue, tends to ignore its wider implications and its 
operational dimensions. It is time that the core 
issue is resolved first so that other things can follow 


more smoothly. 





Shi' a- -Sunni interactions in Gult 


\SGHAR ALI ENGINEER . 


HPA-SuNNI schism dates back to the early period in 
Islamic history. To begin with, it was more a 


political than a theological controversy. The theolo- . 


gical doctrines of Shia’s faith crystallised much 
later. The use of current terminology of Shi’a Islam 
and Sunni Islam is unfortunate as well as imprecise. 
Although theologians on,both sides of the great 
divide attempted, in course of time, to elaborate 
separate theological and juridical systéms, the diffe- 
rences can hardly be characterised as of a funda- 
mental nature as far as the central doctrines of 
Islam are, concerned. Whatever one mdy say, the 
question of succession either as temporal head of 
state or in spiritual capacity or in both capacities 
cannot be an integral part of the religion of Islam. 
‘However, the later theological elaborations made 
jt a very fundamental question and it was made to 
appear as an integral part of Islamic dogmatics. Not 
only this, certain Shi’a sects like the Isma’ilis made 
this question acquire so much centrality that with- 
out walayah (love, friendship) of ‘Ali, the Islamic 
a’amal like prayer, fasting, zakah (poll-tax), pilgim- 
аре, etc., will not be accepted by Allah.- (Qadi 
Numan, Da’aim al-Islam). However, ' in this article 
we do not wish to touch upon the sectarian dog- 
matics of various Shi’a sects and sub-sects. 

The main distinguishing feature of Shi’a faith is 
the doctrine of Imamah (sprituo- temporal leader- 


ship, to be precise) and appointment of ‘Ali as the: 


wasi (executor) Бу the Prophet and the belief -that 
an Imam is appointed by the preceding Imam 
through inspiration from Allah and with His per- 
mission (bi idhnihi) and that the Imam is supposed 
to be infallible (Wajdi, Dairatu Ma'arif al-Qarn 
al-Ishrin, 1971, p 424: 25). Sunni Muslims, on the 
other hand, believe that Imamah is а question to be 
decided by the ummah (Muslim community) and 
that the elected Imam ог caliph is not infallible. 

AS pointed out, the controversy was at first poli- 
tical centred around the question of succession to 
the Prophet, and not a theological, one. Many 
Muslims, including some prominent companions of 
the Prophet, ' followed ‘Ali as the true successor of 
the Prophet. The word itself is derived from shay'a 
(to follow). Also, from the beginning, it acquired 


the character of a protest movement as until the · 


beginning of the 16th century it didnot become 
part of Establishment anywhere (except the Isma’ili 
Shi'ahs who founded the Fatimid dynasty first ia 
Western Africa and then in Egypt in early tenth 
century. The Isma’ili religion underwent a thorough 
‘change in its theological structure which became 
hierarchised like that of the Catholic Church). 

It is precisely for this reason that the distinction 
between the tashayyu, i“ Alavi and _tashayyw-i-Safavi 
(the Shi'ism of Ali and the Shi’ism of Safavids) 
made by ‘Ali Shariati acquires significance. Shariati, 
among other things, adds ‘ad/ (justice) as one of the 
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‚ Persians.” 


‘main characteristics of the Shi'a faith. (Ali Shariati, 
1357 p. 294). It is interesting to note.that an Egyp- 
tian' scholar Ahmad ‘Abbas Salih (1973 p. 56) des- 
cribes ‘Alias. left revolutionary and the first two 


third caliph *Uthman as rightist. . 
Early Shiism was certainly a protest movement 


:and-many disgruntled non-Arabs happened to be 


attracted towards it. Fathi Osman (Arabia, August 


1982) rightly points out, “Regional and ethnic fac-: 
tors offered some grounds for the split between ·· 
“Sunnis and Shias and. suitable justification was 
Ethnic identities, which were. 
expressed in the cultural conflict between Persians. 


found in religion. 


and Arabs (Shuubiya), might Бе: responsible for 
nourishing Shia doctrine and extending it among 
Prof. Fazlur Rahman (Cambridge History 
of Islam, Vol. 2 B, pp-632-33) is also of the view that 
“опе can speak ofthe Shia group as a protest 


phenoraenon for a period until Shiism developed its: 
own theology and independent'system. The protest . 


was essentially social and political against the sup- 


pressive attitude of the ascendant Arabs, particularly ' 


.during the Umayyad period. But Shiism soon ceased 
to be a phenomenon of reform or protest and harde- 
ned into a sect with its doctrines of the infallible 
Imamate."" 


· caliphs Abu Bakr and “Umar as сепігіѕ:ѕ and the 


For long these doctrinal differences remained а | 


divisive force and, in the later history of ‘Islam also, 
they kept on acquiring political overtones as well as 
becoming a vehicle for the assertion of ethnic or 


national identity. The Kurdish problem in recent: 


times also has this dimension. Whereas most of the 
Persians are Shi’ahs, the Kurds are Sunnis. Of 
course, modern Kurds use political more than theo- 
logical idiom ‘but Shi’ah-Sunni sectarian dogmatics 
cannot be completely lost sight of. It also becomes 
a vehicle in the exertion of the ethnic identity of the 


Kurds. “Тһе conflicts with the Kurds, led some- , 
times by Sunni ulema, made the whole issue even. 


more clouded”, says Fathi Osman (Arabia, August 


" 1982). 


! We will examine in some detail the socio-econó- 
micand political dimensions of the Shi'ah- Sunni 
problem in the Gulf today. Khomeini has undoub- 
tedly played a significant role on this question and 
no serious study of this problem can ignore his role, 
It is to be noted that Khomeini duting the Shah's 

regime emerged as a powerful leader of the protest 
(movement, and as the situation ' demanded, the 
thrust of his movement was against American 
imperialism as well. Not surprisingly, the Western 
media in general and the American media in parti- 
cular projected him as a sectarian Shi'ah leader 
who, with his fanaticism of Shi’ ah Islam, threatened 
Sunni Islam and those regimes which professed 
Sunni Islam. Those who ate well acquainted with 
the шеш апа not-so- subtle biases of the Western 
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inedia will not take such assertions seriously.’ 
It must be said in fairness to Khomeini that he 
made it a point to de-emphasise Shi’ah-Sunni 


. sectarianism and gave a message of unity of Islam. ° 


Even in his address to the delégates of different 
Islamic countries who assebled in Iran on the 
occasion of the third annivarsary of the Iranian 
revolution on February 11, 1982, he emphasised 


unity of all Muslims throughout the world and ' 


strongly criticised American imperialism (Khomeini, 
1982, p 2-7). Even Ikhwan al-Muslimin and Jamat-- 
Islami, both predominantly Sunni religio political 
organisations, have hailed the Iranian- revolution 
and its leader Khomeini. The files of Crescent Inter- 
national, Canada (this fortnightly is a strong sup- 
porter of the Iranian revolution) and Radiance, 


. Delhi (the Jamaat’s English weekly) provide enough 


evidence of this support. There is an interesting 
dimension of the support of Ikhwan al-Muslimin to 
the Iranian regime of Khomeini today. Dr. Lut fi of 


al-Markaz | al-Qaumi li al-Buhuth | al-Ijtima'iyyah ` 


(National Centre for Sociological Researches), Cairo, 
who is researching on secret Islamic organisations, 
told me that Ikhwan leadership is not as enthusi- 
astic as its cadre over the Iranian revolution. The 
cadre is attracted towards it by its Islamic character 
whereas the leadership of the Ikhwan- is, in a way, 
beholden to Saudi Arabia and so it tries to curb 
the enthusiasm of the rank and file. 

Shi'ahs, as we have seen earlier, believe in nass 
(divine appointment of the spirituo-temporal leader 
called Imam) which naturally leads to the theory of 
divine right of a ruler.to rule. Dynastic rulers have 
often resorted to this ploy to legitimise their rule. 
The divine right of the Imam to rule became the 
fundamental principle of the Shi'a faith. This can 
easily lead to the establishment of a monarchy. 
However, it is ironical that in the Gulf area today a 
Sunni Wahabi regime of Saudis has established a 
monarchy and -bas tried to legitimise it through 
enforcement of Islamic rule — a glaring con- 
tradiction in terms as far as Sunni doctrines are 
concerned. "What is more ironical, it is a Shi'ah 
leader of Iran, Ayatollah Khomeini, who is chal- 
lenging the, very concept of monarchy as un- 
Islamic. 
Khomeini regime most in the Gulf region,. perhaps 
even more than the Leftist or Marxist forces in the 
region. 

The conflict between the Islamic тебеш 
regime of Khomeini and the Saudi monarchy 
should not be seen as a conflict between ‘Shi’ah 
and Sunni Islam’ as is often projected in the 
Western media. It is less of a sectarian religious 


conflict than a polical conflict with all its attendant . 


socio-economic implications. Khomeini -is much 
more than a fanatical Shiah. Не is a successful 
challenge to US imperialism on һе other. ‘Thus 
the conflict between the Sunni Wahabi regime of 
Saudi Arabia and the Ithna *Ashari Shi'ali regime of 
Khomeini cannot be understood in purely religious 
terms. Much deeper socio-economic and political 
forces are at play in determining the course of 
events in the sensitive Gulf region. 

One must take note of the fact that in Khuzistan, 
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‘remain a silent spectator. - 


Today the. Saudi monarchy fears the. 


; With the Shah, Khomeini was 


D 


the oil-rich region of iran, there is a considerable 
population of Sunni Arabs and in the oil-rich region 
of Saudi Arabia there are Shiite tribes. The rulers 
of these respective countries try to take advantage 
of the Sunni or Shi’ah population in their political, 
game. It, therefore, tends to appear as a sectariagh 
fight and the Western media -always project it as 


‘such. The seizure of the holy mosque of Mecca in 


November 1979, for example, was seen as the 
handiwork of Shi’ah fanatics of the minority. tribes 
of Saudi Arabia. Washington officials blamed the 
hole incident on. the followers of Khomeini. 
According to a Times of India report, “In Washing- 
ton, the State Department officials said they had 
unconfirmed reports that the gunmen іп Mecca were 
Iranian Shi'ites.... American diplomats in Saudi 
Arabia reported ‘the violence appears to be con- 
fined. to the, mosque and Mecca itself is quiet" 
(November 22, 1979). 

| However, what was passed on ‘as violent’ action 
by Shi'ah fanatics of Khomeini’s party, was much 
more than that. It was eruption of deep-seated 


- resentment of a section: of the. Saudi Arabian popu- 


lation which has no other normal channel of expres- 
sion. The Saudi monarchy is not as stable as it 
appears to be and as the American media would 
like us to believe. The dynamics of oil money, 
transfer of latest technology, the process of social 
change, and above all the struggle for power within 
the Saudi family are some of the causative factors 
for socio-political unrest in Saudi Arabia today. It 
cannot be blamed only on Khomeini's *Shi'ah 
Islam’, as it often.sought to be done.’ 

This does not mean that Khomeini wants to 
He is a very shrewd 
manipulator and is also determined to export his 
brand of revolution to other Arab countries. In his 
message above referred to. (Khomeini, 1982, p 7) 
he says, "What has happened to the Muslims and 
Muslim leaders that they are sacrificing their self- 
respect at the feet of America? After all what has 
gone wrong with them that the treasures of Islamic 


countries. which are meant for the poor and down- 


trodden of these nations are being surrendered to 
American imperialism which ‘in turn supports 
Israel..." Не also uses the’ Shi'ah minorities of 
these countries to create trouble for the monarchies 
or sheikhdoms. But it is important to note if this 
context that Khomeini is not primarily motivated 
by his Shi’ah fanaticism; he is’ motivated^more by 
his brand of Islamic revolution which he is deter- 
mined to spread їп the Arab world. 

The Iraq-Iran.war. is a most interesting pines 
menon. Apparently is was Iraq which attacked Iran 
and marched its armies across the border. But the 
scenario is much more complex. After the treaty 
turned out of 
Iraq where he had sought refuge in holy Najaf. 
Khomeini never pardoned the Ba’athist regime of 
Iraq for this ‘sin’. As soon as he came to power in 
Iran he launched powerful propaganda against the 
‘infidel Government’ of Saddam Husain on the one 
hand and on the other began to appeal to the 
Shi’ahs of Iraq to rise against the Saddam Govern- 
ment. This ina way led to Saddam’s decision to 


~ 
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invade Iran to teach Khomeini a lesson at.a time 
when his position was supposed to have been 
weakest due to internal turmoil in Iran and army 
purges carried out by Khomeini supporters. It must 
be admitted that Khomeini did not try to accentuate 
differences between the Shi’ahs and Sunnis of Iraq 
Shrewd manipulator that he is, he tried to. appeal 
the Shi'ahs and their sense of grievance against 

e Saddam Government in a subtle-way). He con- 
feud to employ Islamic idiom in general: in order 
to inspire people to fight against Iraq. 

“The Almighty in the Holy Qoran has said", he 
said, “Ifa tribe of Muslims inflicts tyranny upon 
another Muslim group, it is incumbent on all 
Muslims to fight the aggressor.” (Khomeini, April- 
May, 1982). He also said, incorrectly of course, 
“The nation of Iraq has turned its back on Ba'athist 
forces, while you are supported by your nation and 
Allah the most merciful is guarding and supporting 
you." (Khomeini, ibid.) The Iraqi Ba’athist rulers, 
on the other hand, invoked, in keeping with their 
more secular and nationalist ideology, the old 
rivalry between the Persians and the Babylonians 
(Baghdad Observer, 1980) iu the war with Iran. It 
,also tried to incite the nationalist feelings’ of Arabs - 
living in.Khuzistan in Iran. However, this did not 
click. Here would like to .draw the attention ‘of 


readers to the fact that the Iraq-Irag war has shown’ 


once again that nationalist feelings (or considera- 
tions, if not feelings) matter more-than religious or 
sectarian feelings or considerations. Khomeini 
failed to bring about insurrection of the Shi'ahs of 
Iraq, so did the Iraqi rulers fail to incite the feelings 
of the Arabs of Khuzistan. 

In the complex situation in the Gulf region today, 
many other factors, besides religion, will have to 
be taken into account. ' A. theologian ог an ideo- 
logue may seek to explain everything in terms.of 
his theology or ideology (making it at least a pre- 
dominant factor, if not the only factor) but an 
objective observer has to take many more compli- 
cated factors into account to unravel the phenomena. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to conclude’ that the 
Shi'ah-Sunni conflict or similar sectarian theological 
disputes are determinant of the situation or help in 
shaping events in their final course. 

However, it must be appreciated that religious 


feelings tend to be more sensitive and inflammable : 


than other feelings and hence provide greater 
potentialities for politicians or the ruling classes 
to exploit them for ends not always religious. One 
must learn to distinguish between political attitude 
to religion and religious attitude to politics (Marx, 
1975, p. 157). The so-called fundamentalist upsurge 
in the Gulf region, as far as the politicans and the 
ruling classes are concerned, brilliantly illustrate 
the case of political attitude towards religion. 

Marx (1975. p. 180) has also drawn attention to 
the fact that “the emancipation of the state from 
religion is not the emancipation of the real man 
from religion." 
in the Gulf region also. 
are professedly secular like Iraq and Syria (both 
countries have heads of state belonging to a mino- 
rity section — Saddam. is a Sunni although the 
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We do observe such a phenomenon’ 
Some of the states that, 


majority in Iraq.is Shi'ah and Hafiz Asad is an 
Alavite Shi'ah although the majority in Syrià are 
Sunnis) continue to face the difficult problem of 
contending religious feelings. The Ikhwan al- 
Maslimin, an organisation dominated by Sunnis, 
often gives a tough time to Hafiz Asad who has 
packed his Government and administration with 
Alavites (perhaps more for security than’ sectarian 
reasons). ` 

Iran, not surprisingly is being supported by the 
~ Assad regime of Syria. This support is for political 
reasons, not for sectarian ones. However, whenever 
the Assad regime of Syria takes strong action against 
its sworn enemy, Ikhwan, the Iranian regime comes. 
under attack from its Sunni supporters in Jamaat-e- 
Islami and lkhwan al-Muslimin although the 
resentment is not wholly expressed in purely sec-- 
tarian terms. Thus when Hafiz Asad's forces killed . 
members of Ikhwan who were attempting overthrow 
of his Government, strong sentiments were expres- 
sed in the colunins of Radiancé Weekly against Iran 
by its readers for having kept silent on the butcher- 
ing of Ikhwan. Hafiz Assad was described in these 
letters as an ‘Alavite’, ‘enemy No. 1 of Islam’, 
‘Nusairi_ Baathist’ etc., terms which are full of 
sectarian connotations. Of late serious clashes have 
also occurred between Palestinian factions^ who . 
support Syria and those who support the Ikhwan: 
group. An AP report says, “Pro-Syrian Alawite 
militiamen of the Arab Democratic Party and 
Palestinian-backed irregulars of a Sunni Muslim 
coalition called the “Popular Resistance Movement" 
traded artillery, rocket and mortar fire during the 
night in D slums killing ten people and 
De 35.7 (Times. of India, December 14, 

On the other hand the Druze.minority of the 
hills of Lebanon which happens to be an extreme ` 
Shi'ah sect (a branch of Isma'ilis) is firmly commit- 
ted to the Palestinian cause and often battles with 
the rightist Maronite Christians. The Druze leader- 
ship has a clear Left inclination. Tt is also interest- 
ing to note that the twelver Shi'ahs of Lebanon 
being more privileged (they have been traditional 
land-owners and have also business interests) do not 
“take very kindly to ihe Palestinian cause since the 
Palestinians in Lebanon are under-privileged and a 
radicalising force” The hostility of twelver Shi'ahs 
towards the Palestinians often results in serious 
clashes. 

Baalbek in Beka valley (105 km east of Beirut) is 
a Shi’ah stronghold with its 25,000 population. In 
the third week of November more than 500 
Khomeini supporters stormed the Government 
House there and tore off the Lebanese flag. They 
also wrote slogans 'on the walls of the city ‘Death 
to America", “Death to Israel”, etc. (Times of 
India, November 22, 1982). 

These and other events convincingly show that 
one cannot understand the dynamics of Shi’ah-Sunni 
interaction in the Gulf region without taking the 
totality of- the complex situation into account. 
Political, socio-economic and,all other related 
aspects must be borne in mind “while studying the- 
Shi’ah-Sunni interation. 0 
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Planning—1990s : Strategies and Progress | 
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WHETHER they are individuals, or households, or 
firms and institütions, or the Government, all 
of them make economic'plans for deciding their 
consumption, production and accumulation, keeping 
in view the fulfilment of certain socio-economic and 
political objectives, "These objectives may be either 
near-term or for the distant future. Also, the attain-, 
ment of each of these objectives need not always. 
‘be complementary, in fact in many instances they 
are mutually conflicting: The more the structure 
of production in our economy is becoming inter- 
dependent with advanced technology and changed 
social,and financial institutions, the more is becom- 
ing the problem of coordination of the decisions of 
individuals in groups. Similarly, as the bestation lag 
' of investments becomes longer and investments be- 
come more sizeablé with longer life of assets, the 
need for a longer perspective in economic decisions 
and its integration with short time issues becomes 
relevant. Thus many of the short-term decisions 
these days. сап Бе taken rationally only in the light 
of long-term needs. < “>, | | 
All planning decisions are taken in the light of . 
single or multiple objectives (not always explicitly 
specified or consciously brought forward) and sub- 
ject to a given set of constraints. The more “ micro" 
is the nature of planning and the “shortet’’ is the 
is the nature of planning and the "shorter" is the 
- time horizon, the larger is likely to be the number of 
consttaints, and as a result the lesser will be the alter- 
natives availàble from which a final choice has to be 
made. In a laissez-faire. economy, the constraints of 
an individual decision-maker are, reflected mainly 
by the market conditions, that is, by the ruling 
prices of products and factors. But the prices or 
costs, ruling. in the market, may not réflect either 
the requirements of the people or the comparative 
scarcity ranking of the factors of production and of . 
products. This is specially true if the market is not 
perfect. They may reflect only the outcome of the 
existing institutional atrangements and distribution 
of wealth and power and the state of knowledge of 
the society inherited from the past. That is why 
many of, (ће developing countries, free from the old 
colonial period of exploitation, have'switched Over 
from the concepts of planning as implicit in a lais- 
sez-faire economy to the explicit concept ‘of planned 
economic management. E P 
' Planned economic development in the perspective 
‘of national planning starts with a'set of explicit 
objectives for- the society as a whole. This may be 
arrived at either by democratic means or the deci- 
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sions of a class іп the society or even by ап autora? 


In the case of India, this decision is expressed demó- 
cratically through the National Development Coun- 
cil. Three major objectives in this respect are focus- 
sed — growth, better distribution and self-reliance. 


` These objectives have both short-and long time hori- 


zons. It is generally admitted that the time horizon 
of a nation will be longer than of an individual or a 
household. Therefore, in a national planning con-: 
text these objectives must have a long-term perspec- 
tive. At times, short-term: goals may conflict with 
the long-term objectives of the nation. ‘Indeed, the 
most important prerequisite of a successful plan is 
continuity of the objectives over a longer period. In 
this respect, Indian plans over fhe last thirty years 
fortunately, have enjoyed one set of consistent objec- 
tives. Changes of Governments have not changed. 
basic objective patterns. Indeed, in this context, 
utmost care has to be taken in future for planning 
for the 1990s or year 2000, so that the basic conti- 
nuity in objectives is maintained. Objectives must 
not change with change in Government either under 
internal or external pressure. For example, how- 
ever acute is the balance of payments position aris- 
ing from a growingly hostile world, the basic 
approach regarding self-reliance and the attainment 
of self-sufficiency in food should not be hampered. 
Adjustments to changing conditions and corrections 
through learning by ‘doing might change the strategy 
of the Plan but must not affect the basic objectives. 
This does not mean that the objective of the -nation 
сап'пеуег be changed. It simply means that for a 
healthy programme of attaining a set of objectives, 
stability in the system is required and only then a 
long-term perspective can be worked out. | 
The objectives of a plan can be posed either as 


г ‘goals’ expressed in terms of unique numbers or as 


a range giving upper limit or lower limit or as a 
minimising or maximising function. - Similarly, 


- objectives may be given in the.context of a finite 


time horizon or an infinite time horizon in the 
process of development. However, in the final 
analysis, the aim of all development efforts is better- 
ment of living conditions. Hence in a longer pers- 
-pective of a plan almost all objectives will have to 
be expressed as some variant of consumption. But 
in the short-term, the objectives might include 
investments, production or other aspects of acti- 
'vities. Indeed, they are all interim objectives pre- 
senting only a transient phase. Therefore, in order 
to understand the implications/objectives ofa plan, ` 
long-range planning is unavoidable. 

Once the short and long-term objectives of the 
plans are specified, next comes in sequence! the 
choice of programmes or instruments.. These ‘pro- . 
grammes or instruments are geared to the objec- 
tives and their selection will largely be conditioned 
by the nature of constraints of the economy. The 


constraints may be of a technical or institutional 
or behavioural or socio-political nature or may be 
resource-bound. The role of the: behavioural cons-* 
traint becomes very significant in a mixed economy 
like India and.over a comparatively short time 
-horizon and in the context of micro-planning. Over 
ning these constraints are much less binding. This 
is because many of the programmes of the plans 
are precisely oriented towards releasing these cons- 
traints like changing the behaviour and institutions 
of the society. But the resources constraint becomes 
increasingly binding over time specially if they refer 
to non-renewable resources. For the renewable 
resources, they are more binding in the short run, 
like the installed capacity available in the different 
sectors of the economy. This explains the very key 
role of mapping non-renewable resources in the 
long-term plan perspective. Besides, if the develop- 
ment is designed to be based on normative’ values 
referring to the welfare condition of the economy, 


the resources allocation in the light of requirements . 


and not in the light of effective demand would 
podecome important in the long run. Thus, in the 
” long run, the allocative decisions should be basically 
requirement-oriented. In the short run, the supply 
constraint and the distribution of wealth and 
purchasing power in the economy would always 
- become the most binding constraint. This is special- 
ly so in the developing economies with a very low 
base in capital and industrial know-how. 
. The final selection of a package or a programme 
Of action, given the objectives and constraints; is 
further determined by the strategy of the Plan. Thus 
even if the objectives are unchanged, the strategy 
of the Plan can change over time. Indeed this has 
happened in the case of the six consecutive Indian 
Plans. It is just like the fact that, although the aim 
- of any battlé is winning, the military strategies 
adopted might change from battle to battle. In. the 
Indian context, the main source of changes in stra- 
tegies were the need for. adjusting to new major 
changes’ in ‘exogenous factors, that effectively. 
impinge on her Plan decisions. They come from 
mainly (a) external aid and international trade, (b). 
changes in the internal and external terms of trade 
of the country like the ones caused by two recent 
major oil price hikes, (c) population growth, and 
(d) agricultural uncertainties. including weather. 


Besides other factors, learning/ by doing and our. 
attempt to. adjust to realism, also. noticeably affect . 


the changes in the Plan strategies. Availability of 
more information, better technology and know-how 
and improved computer facilities also result in 
change in the strategy of the Plan in many cases 
leading to a more detailed type of planning. ` 

As an illustration, the first two Plans started 
against the background of almost negligible infra- 
structure availability, very low capital áccumulation 
Jand a noticeably heavy dependence, on foreign 


technology and imported machinery. As a result 


the strategy of the initial two Plans and their choice 
of instruments were all confined to an effort. to 
increase domestic capital formation and their major 
allocation to the public sector heavy industries. 
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a longer time horizon and in comprehensive plan- - 


' Public sector investments in this period Were mainly 


concentrated on areas where the commercial princi- 
ples of pricing were not possible primarily on 
welfare grounds and where because of the'large size 
of investments and uncertainties involved, the pri- 


' vate sector was not expected to be forthcoming. 


But with the advent of the Third Plan it was 
appreciated that simultaneously with the growth in 
capacity of the economy a corresponding maiching 
with demand is equally important. Indeed, in a 
."scarce resource” economy, over-production in "any 
sector would involve a huge nationalloss. Also, it : 
is increasingly realised that even for a country of 
India's size and population where the potential: 
demand is very high, neglect of appreciation of the 
effective demand arising from the existing distribu- 
tion of purchasing power and institutional arrange- 
ments could result in generating heavy idle capa- 
cities and inefficient use of resources. Accordingly, 
careful study on short and long-term basis was 
adopted by using methods like material balances, 
input-output relationships and project appraisals. 
Very recently in four' other major areas, the 
reorientation in planning strategies and processes 
jwere felt. They аге: (1) treatment of the inter- 
national situation and growing inter-dependence 
between world economies; (2) demestic institutional 
structure and а more appropriate planning process' 
to adjust to domestic situation; (3) growing need 
for conserving non-renewable resources and environ- 
mental conditions; and (4) the shift of emphasis on 
planning from growth to improvement in the quality 
of life. All these have short and long-term strategy 

implications. | | 

International trade is likely to grow at a much 
Slower pace than in the past. This may improve 
marginally on the basis of a - fruitful dialogue bet- 
ween North and South and between South and 
South. But at the moment it is growing only at a 
rate less. than one per-cent per annum, whereas 
taking into consideration our :basic needs for non- 
competitive imports and debt servicing. obligations, 
we have to step up our exports at a rate much more 
than one per cent per annum. In the indications 
given by the World Bank in its recent report, the " 
debt servicing ratio for India has been estimated to. 
reach a figure as high as 20 per cent in the Nineties. 
This ratio will increase further if the rate of growth 
of exports cannot be projected at 7 to 8 per cent 
per annum as stated in the report. А revision in 
the rate of growth of exports 10'5 per cent annum 
would push up the debt servicing ratio to 23 or 
24 per cent. This means on the export side we have 
to substaritially increase India's market penetration, 
This becomes a real problem when developed coun- 


' tries are growing so slowly and particularly where 


the prospect of international concessional aid is very 
bleak. Increasing market penetration will be possible" 
only when we pay more attention to cost competitive- 
ness and adopt better management and quality. 
control techniques.. Moreover, the industrial base 
of India has reached a stage where, to take advan- 
tage of modern technology, increase in the size of 
the market is essential. All these indicate that for 
planning for the 1990s and’ over a long-term 
` 
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horizon, а more careful study of the export market, 
a reduction in our cost structure by adopting im- 


proved technology will be needed. At the moment 


our planning strategy emphasises import substitu- 
tion heavily. But this does not mean that we are 
recommending in the future, a strategy which will 
ignore import substitution. The new strategy as 
presented i in the State Plah ‘emphasises self-reliance 
as against self-sufficiency. Now the approach is not 
to reduce the size of the foreign sector but to make 
the foreign sector self-financing. 

Next in importance is realisation of the fact that 


in a mixed economy like ours with а federal struc- : 


ture, a totalitarian planning process ‘may not have 
effect. At the same time; ad hocism should not be 
allowed to replace the centralised planning’ mecha- 
nism. At the moment some totalitariansim and 
some ad hocism move on parallel lines in our Plan 
implementation. In future planning, we have to 
deal this issue, more carefully, to bring about 


pragmatism . and realism in planning. India „is a 


mixed economy with 80 per cent of the value added 


originating in the private sector. Nearly 40-45 per ` 


cent of the investment is in the public sector. The 
public sector finances its investments only by 40 per 
cent of its own saving; the,rest is borrowed from 
financial institutions and the private sector. All 


Р these show a very heavy inter-dependence between 


private and public institutions. Of the public sector 
nearly 50 per cent is in the States” sector but nearly 
one-third of the States’ ‘sector is financed by Central 
sector resources. There are different: degrees | of 
autonomy regarding investment decisions in the 
private sector, in the Government sector and in, 
public undertakings. Also, the Sixth Plan emphasised 
the role of people’s participation in planning, which 
is commonly called a *household-based approach’ in 
planning. Indeed, it is increasingly realised that 


priorities of a plan can best reflect the social values . 


only when participation is entertained at local levels. 
But this *household-based approach’ in planning 
in a mixed economy woüld mean more caution 
and monitoring in maintaining ` a consistency and 
coordination in the allocative decisions by each 
unit with the help of constant contacts, dialogue 


and information interchange. As the society and the ' 


institutions are changing very fast, the economic 
programmes are to be built with -much longer per- 


spective and with more adaptive capabilities. The © 


1990s and onward'should see. more of the' develop- 
ment of multi-level] long-term planning and the 
growth of communication economics. For this same 


reason, the private sector’s response to public instru- , 


ments should be carefully modelled and preferably: 
with more active participation from the private 


„sector managements. 


The recent.oil crisis has’ focussed fücthes on the 


‘important issues of utilisation, pricing and * manage- | 
ment of the world’s most important ` non-renewable- 
“resources. In this category all ,major minerals — 


coal, manganese and bauxite ^which are the basic 
raw ‘material for aluminium, etc. — should’ be 
included. The magnitude of the 'tasks ahead on the 
energy front can be, judged from the" fact that at the 
postulated ratio of deletion in the. Sixth Tin, there’ 
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would virtually be no crude oil reserve left in the 
"Jate Nineties. A recent silver lining appears to be 
the striking of new reserves of crude oil in the 
Godavari basin and other parts of our country. The 
planning of these areas, their demand and supply, 
land their future technology will come under the 
domain of long-term planning. These ‘issues are 
likely to feature very much in. future planning 
exercises, both in the. domestic and in the inter- 
national field, by the work of national governments 


‘and international bodies. 


Like non-renewable resources, there are also some 
renewable resources which are also to feature pro- 
minently in long-term planning. This is because of 


È 


the fact that the ceilings of supply of these resources ' 


are normally set by matural laws. For exámple, 
water. balance, precipitation rates ‘and the "forest 
resources’ òf a country. The potential water 
resources for irrigation, estimated at 113 million 
hectares, would be- fully exhausted by the turn of 
the century. Since the total land area for cultivation 


(net sown area) has reached a plateau, the land and : 


water balances in the long run are important spheres 
where ' blueprints 
necessary. The forest cover in our country continue 

to hover around: 20-per cent of the geographical 


‘area, far below the prescribed norm of 33 per cent. 


Any corrective of the problems of deforestation or 


for long-term action becomeeg 
IST 


growing pollution or the misuse of water-balances: 


have a very long gestation. Hence they have to be 
planned well ahead. In the planning decisions, those 
areas which are non-reversible or reversible with a 
long gestation and a high’ national cost; should be 
more carefully considered well in time and therefore 
should feature prominently in long-range planning. 
This is specially true Ѓог агеаѕ like energy and its 


` different sources. Given the perspective of energy 


availability and likely demand, the pertinent question 
should be about the appropriateness of. choice of 
technology, conservation and management ‘in the 
field of energy use. Can we, for example, afford to 
continue our energy consumption with a view to 
reaching a life style: similar to that of Western 
European countries, even in the distant future? 
Similarly,'can we afford to have our agricultural 
strategy with its high energy infensity coming from 
heavy input of irrigation and fertiliser for the future, 
given the prospects of our energy supply? Can 
irrigation insulate us in a significant way from 
the uncertainties of nature or are.we going to look 
for alternative strategy based on other labour-in- 
tensive techniques? Our endowment of non-renew- 
able resources like crude oil, annual precipitation of 
limited land area, ‘all appear likely to be 
fully utilised by the turn of the century. However, 
our apprehension in the light of the 1981 Census on. 
the demographic front are that we may turn the 
corner much later by the year 2011 (later than has 
been assumed in the Sixth Plan), in the sense that 
the net ‘reproduction rate of unity would be attained 


by then: These are pointers to the challenges ahead : 


for our country and areas where advánce- action is 
necessary in the near future. Unless we choose our. 
path of development accordingly, unwelcome choices 


would be thrust on us. Besides, there are two 
| . 
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major: features in Indian planning which will need 


-more careful examination in the formulation of- our: 


development plan in the 1990s and onwards. They 
are: (1) the distribution of. assets and means of 
_,production, and (2) the adjustment of our develop- 


-Yof the world togéther with ever-deteriorating térms . 


Же plan in the context of rising prices in the rest’ 


f trade for primary goods. 
After thirty years of planning experience it has 
been gradually realised that growth is necessary but 
. not a sufficient condition for improving the quality 
of life of a!nation and removing its poverty. ' In 
fact, there are certain phases of development - where 
they seem to conflict with each other. In the Sixth 
Plan attempts are made to bring in the correctives 
by initiating programmes for asset distribution in 
:the economy. Normally, the popular approach is 
to try a correction by redistribution of income 
through fiscal and price measures. This method 
'seems to be fast approaching saturation point. 
Further redistribution of income must:come from 


rearrangement of the.production patterns, changes 


+ 


y technology and a redistributive ownership of 
Passets. All these are long and time consuming and 


{ 


therefore must have priority in our long-range · 
` \ 


planning strategies. 

Lastly, India, until recently (in the pre-oil price- 
hike era), enjoyed a slow inflation regime and there- 
fore could afford a planning practice, in which, in- 
come and expenditure of the Plan are evaluated at 


‚ future are increasing very fast. 


| d 
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constant prices. Now it is widely accepted that we 
have to live in.an inflation era for some years to 
come. Hence the future planning technique must 
devise measures to ‘insulate the' allocation of re- 
sources for different activities fróm changes in the 
value of money апа foreign exchange. The world 
is shrinking technologically and uncertainties of the . 
This is mainly due 
to' the conductivity of changes anywhere in the 
jworld to the economy of a single country. In this. 
light a more articulate and well integrated economic 
planning Will have to be initiated, by making ex- 
plicit provisions as to alternative contingencjes aris- 
ing from external factors. T QU : 

The present socio-political situation clearly de- 
monstrates that the need for regional balance in 
development ‘would feature very prominently in 
future planning. Thus decentralised planning on 
the one hand and balanced regional growth on the 
other are going to be the prominent. features in 
future planning. eee 

I would like to end by emphasising one last but 
not the least important aspect. This is the need 
for emphasising “the basic needs” of society 
including education, health and other amenities of 
life which are primarily meant to add to human 
capital formation. Our present planning process 
has gone more in favour of physical or material 
capital formation and at times had neglected human 


"capital formation. 
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Cure Thyself ! 


'D. GUHA ROY 


^ 


I^ а country whose people have 

mastered the enactment of farces, 
the fall-out at the National Media 
Convention was pleasantly astounding. 


Some farces: À seminar on rural 
mass communication was held in a 
posh, air-conditioned hotel. Exotic 
unpronounceable dishes were served 
at the recent ‘prestigious’ international 

, summit to tickle wide-ranging idiosyn- 
crasies, (Being secular, were not 
aligned towards beef and pork.) A 
sum of Rs 70,000 was expended on tea, 
and biscuits at a West Bengal Govern- 
ment meeting on the| ‘acute’ drought 
situation in the State. 

Throughout, the man, whose pro- 
blems were being discussed, continued 
to writhe in his shackles of poverty 
and injustice, ignorant that so many 
Good Samaritans with noble inten- 
tions existed. . : 


Everywhere, people pat themselves ' 


for their unending battles for the poor 
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and the downtrodden. They claim to' 
uphold human rights while, in reality, 
their incessant tandava nrittya over the 


: bodies of the poor has stopped making 


any difference to those trod upon. The. 
poor remain  unawakened, while, 
*vested' interests often clothe them- 
selves in valuable newsprint. 


Against the normal tendency. to hide ` 


our weakness. folly and hypocrisy, the 
Media Convention’s session on Media 
Self-analysis brought out some inter- 
esting, though not widely known, facts 
about newspapermen апі editors. 
Editors' delusions, arrogance and in- 


tolerance of criticism have been out- 
lined, and no words have been minced . 


about ego апі hypocri$yin the media. 
It was good of jouraalists to accept 


'their weaknesses, and the outcome 


expresses the need for such self-analysis 
as a regular cleansing exercise for 
pressmen. But, to make it more than 
a mere exercise, necessary corrective 
action is imperative to refurbish the 
image of the press. 


Thoush the PTI copy has found 
some utilisation, one: wonders how” 
many newspapers will even make а` 
specious attempt to buy credibility. 

Asa start, they would do well to 
publish letters criticising the press 


itself, rather than merely reflecting the . 


‘rosy’ side of things and shutting out 
the unpalatable by creeping under a 
gossamer plea of ethics. 


Bangalore’ 


Not a single house in our beloved 
land of five rivers is valued at more 
than Rs five lakhs, it has been 
officially disclosed. The declara- 
tons invited for the purpose of 
assessing Wealth Tax were tailored 
to keep all the posh mansions built 
on the, sprawling estates of our 
God-fearing, pious elíte outside the 
scope of taxation, as the Govern- 
ment wants to collect a nominal tax 
on ‘the. provocatively affluent real 
estate owners. : This in one of the 
world’s , ` most under-developed |. 
countries where islets of prosperity 
(that is, abundance and waste) are 
hard to miss. amidst. vast expenses 
of poverty. 

One wonders if the policy-makers 
will react to the blatant cover-up 
devised by the real estate owners 
and bring forth a law that would 
pay off an owner at the value 
declared by him and auction the 
property and make several hundred 
per cent profit... , 

Even at the most conservative 
estimates, the number of residential 
houses built in the posh localities of 
Lahore which would fetch a million 
or more rupees may not be less than 
5,000. A few days’ ride around the 
city by a couple of Wealth Tax 
officials would reveal that even the 
‘malba’ of a couple of thousand 
bungalows could exceed the taxable 


‘limit... 


—Husain Nagi in Viewpoint weekly, 
Lahore, March 17, 1983. 
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" Removing Rurai Poverty 
NAVIN CHANDRA JOSHI 


^*T'wo recent studies have brought out the wide gap 


- that exists between intention and reality in ` 


relation to schemes to help the rural poor. A study 


published by the Indian . Institute of Management, 


Ahmedabad, has concluded that. these programmes 
.have, by.and large, failed to benefit the poorest of 


the poor. Indeed, the sample surveys have revealed ;. 


that on an ‘average only about one-fourth of the 
intended population has -been covered by the 
implementing agencies. The picture emerging from’ 
another report, submitted by an expert group 
appointed by the Planning Commission to assess the 
overall impact .of rural anti-poverty schemes, is 
equally distressing. ' А 


The rural poor in India can fairly be identified as ` 


' being composed of small and marginal farmers; 


i 


landless agricultural labourers, rural artisans and 
persons engaged in traditional occupations. Actually 
all the unemployed, under-employéd and eyen some 
employed persons are poor because of their low 
productivity and low wages, Some Backward and all 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes people 
are below the poverty line. ^ 
An important principle of state policy laid down 
in our Constitution is that social, economic and 
political justice shall be secured for all people. It is. 
mentioned that the state isto direct its policy in 
'such a manner as to secure the distribution of owner- 
ship and control of material resources of the com- 
munity to subserve the common good and to ensure 
that the operation of the economic ‘system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to thé common detrinient. One ‘policy 
instrument for fulfilling the aforesaid principle of 
state policy is the nature and pattern of income 
distribution amongst the different sections of our 
society. The recent studies on income distribution, 
however, make disturbing reading and.it seems the 
Directive Principles of State Policy will never be 
„achieved unless some radical methods are’ now 
adopted. - . : 
The Reserve, Bank of India figures reveal that in 
rural areas the bottom 20-per cent of the population 
has only nine per cent of the aggregate: income 
while the top five per cent: has 17 per cent. of the 
income. The National Council of Applied Economic 
Research has found in a study on the basis of 
1975-76 data that three per cent households possess 
50 per cent of agricultural land while 75 per cent 
possess only 10 per cent. Evidently, the major factor 
accounting for wide inequalities in income.distribu- 
tion in India is the highly inequitable distribution 
of privately owned means of production. | 
Of the seventy-five million households engaged in 
agriculture, more then 50 per cent are marginal 
holders with less then one hectare of land. Another 
\.20 per cent have between one and two hectares. 


When Indian agriculture was operated traditionally, . 
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the small farmer was not in such a disadvantageous | 
position as he is today when agricultural operations 
have. been modernised. Earlier, his productivity 
per acre was more on small farms but with the 
introduction of new capital-intensive technology, the 
advantage of higher productivity . has shifted to big 
farms, making matters worse as far as inequality in 
earning capacity is concerned. | ‚ | 
Privately-owned land constitutes the bulk of 


‚ private wealth in India. Various Jand reform legisla- 


tions starting from zamidari abolition in 1959 to 
ceiling on ownership of land of 1970s are concerned 


‘with this asset. Although land. ceiling laws were 


enacted in almost all States, the results achieved so 
far have not been significant due to the high ceiling 
level, large number of exemptions from the law, 
mala fide transfers, partitions and poor implement- 
айап of the law. A very negligible portion of agricul-*- 
tural land has been declared surplus for distribution 
to agricultural workers and small holders. This 
failure to achieve significant redistribution of land 
compels us to look elsewhere for eradication of 
rural poverty. ; 

There is no doubt that the problem of rural deve- 
lopment has to be seriously viewed in the context of 
existing poverty, unemployment and under- employ- 
ment in the rural areas. It is necessary to formulate 
schemes for.each small manageable unit, maybe a 


cooperative society or some other group of persons, 


to help them meet their needs through active 
engagement in productive activity. The availability 
of human resources must be optimally’ utilised 
through schemes and technology which are easily 
within the grasp of the intended beneficiaries. So 
far there is no evidence of an impact of schemes 
which have indeed not touched even the outer fringe 
of the rural population. 

' There has been much talk of community partici- 
pation in implementing rural schemes. Usually, all it 
means is. that the powerful elements in pural areas 
have a decisive say in selection of beneficiaries. The 
fact is that no progress can be made towards era- 
dicating rural poverty unless the exploitative socio- 
economic structure in villages is changed radically. 
This cannot come about till the land reforms are 
honestly enforced, as the expert group of the Plan- 
ning Commission has pointed out. It is a cruel 
joke that of the total cultivated area of about 120 
million hectares, only 1.6 million hectares have been 
declared surplus under the ceiling laws and only 0.7 
million hectares distributed so far. 

For improving the lot of the rural poor, the 
Government needs to show seriousness in all land 
reform measures like ceiling on land ownership, 
minimum "wages for agricultural labourers, confer- 
ring ownership rights on landless workers, orga- 
nising farm labour, providing the minimum needs to 
the poor free of charge, etc. These would be posi- 


tive steps taken for the welfare of the down-trodden 
as also something that would instil a sense of self- 
help and self-confidence among the rural poor. In 
the long run, the real solution lies in generating 
employment through projects based on self-help and 
group initiatives. The income-earning capacity of 
Nit rural poor needs to be improved. 
` From -August 15, 1980, a National Rural Emp- 
loyment Programme (NREP) was launched with the 
-objective of “‘full utilisation of human and material 
.resources" and involving a large number of people 
in produtive activity. It incorporated the Food- 
for-Work Programme and is a vastly superior prog- 
ramme because the Centre also gives cash assistance 
along with foodgrains as grants-in-aid to the States 


under the NREP. We have to see that this prog-. 
ramme becomes a success and is not jeopardised. 


mainly for shortage of funds and food. | 
In the implementation of the integrated rural 
dcvelopment scheme; it needs to be ensured that the 
present regional imbalances are adequately taken 
care of. A major lacuna is lack of cooperation 
._ between various official agencies at the district level. 
7 It seems that the authorities at the Centre and in 
the States seldom bother about the schemes after 
making ‘budgetary allocations and‘ fixing target 
areas and the number of .anticipated beneficiaries. 
‘Hardly any attempt is made to assign responsibility 


and formulate precise action programmes at block · 


and village levels. 
Despite our emphasis on rural development, the 
number of landless workers has been increasing at 
d ' 2 J 





. Marx and Marxism ( from page 21) 
in their fight against the imperial power. 
. their ideological identity the young Communists 

took to a sectarian posture, a common malady of 
: any movement in its infancy. They could have got 
over it had they applied themselves seriously to 
study ‘deeply the. socio-economic structure in the 
‘country: instead, they confined their energy and 
activity to-be a militant ginger group in the national 
specturm - more of a radical dmendment mover 
than the organ. of an independent line of thinking 
_ based оп the assimilation of actual mass experi- 
ence. * 4 
Since Independence, intellectual activity by the 
Communist leddership has progressively declined as 
could Бе: ѕееп ‘by their contribution in Parliament 
and State-Assemblies, in which the law of dimini- 
shing returns is.very much in evidence. Im fact, 
election politics has become the main preoccupation 
` of the Communist establishment. : 
Sea changes have come over the rural scene. There 
has been no study by any Comniunist leader of the 
social impact of'the« Green Revolution. Abstract 


debate went on for decades if capitalism had really - 


penetrated into Indian agrarian economy. This is а 

country of uneven development: there is no study of 

substance by the Communist leadership on such 

problems as that of thé:.nationalities, or tribal 

identity, and yet the Cómmunists were the first to 

-point to the nationality question in this country in 
i d 
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the rate of nearly 15 lakhs per year. This means 
‘that marginal-farmers have been swelling the labour 
force and that they have been forced to part with 
their land either because of -new burdens or old 
debts. Apparently, the benefit of thousands of 
crores of rupees channelled to rural areas has gone 
‘to big farmers. They appear to have gained most 
from irrigation facilities, tubewells, fertilisers, roads. 
Official figures show that more than one-fifth of 
all rural households (22 per cent) own no land at 
all and this shows how faulty has been the policy of 
land distribution in the villages. Since the number 
of small farms has also been increasing over the 
years, it is of utmost importance that the strategy 
of agricultural growth focus on them by promoting 
higher production and employment. What is re- 


. quired is a small farm oriented growth strategy, the 


major objective of which should be to improve pro- 
ductivity and return on small holdings along with 
increasing job opportunities for the poor. . 


The NREP has raised high’ hopes amongst the ; 


unemployed people in the rural sector." We must 
realise that in any massive programme of employ- 
ment generation, land reforms have to find an ap- 
propriate place. Only then We Сап ensure more 
productive utilisation of the basic resource of land 
in favour of small and marginal farmers, unrecor- 
ded share-croppers and eligible: landless labourers 
who are, still to get their share out of the land ac- 
, quired under the ceiling laws: Let us make these 
rural poor viable farmers/workers and then bring 
thém into the network of viable rural projects. Г], * 





the early forties.‘ The working class in India has 
undergone major transformation with industrial 


To assert-*. development. But the Communist leadership has 


‘given the new working class no national orientation 
and has confined its activity entirely to the wage 
question. The Communist support in the working: 
class has not relatively goné up despite the tre- 
mendous growth of the Indian working class, both 
in numbers and importance. | 
Every political observer is. today faced with the 
growing complexities of the: Indian scene — in all 
its dimensions, political, economic, social and 
cultural. It is of course easy for an Opposition 
leader to be a critic of the Government. But the 


e 


Communist movement cannot relegate itself to a .- 


mere perpetual Opposition, a sort of gentlemanly 
Raj Narain. It has to seriously apply its mind to 
independently think and try out its approach, its 


line of action on all the issues facing this country. . 


If Marx faced the thousand and one problems 
_thrown up by the Industrial Revolution, how much 
more formidable is the task today when we are in, 
the midst of a technological revolution! | 

Ours is a country of infinite problems as also of 
infinite’ promise in the world of tomorrow. If the 
Communists do not think hard and equip them- 


selves, no models from outside will help. In the - 


hundred years since Marx; the Communist ideology 
has turned out to be the most restless ideology in 
history: its votaries have taken different approaches 


to many problems facing them, depending on their 
ү а ! "e TA : 
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own understanding of Marxist methodology. From 
Peking to Rome, from Moscow to Hanoi, Marxism 
has manifested itself in -different models. Certainly 


there is,much to learn from the rich experience in. 
-for the Communists in India to undertake what 


social engineering in other countries of the world, 
but we have to work out our own model and dare 
to make mistakes and learn from them. That was 


l 
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nation of acute intellectual perception with bound- 
less revolutionary zeal. Both have to be acquired 
by our Communists if they have to learn from the 
teachings of the great Karl Marx. The time has come 


Rosa Luxembourg used to call, Renewal — renewal 


, of this nation’s rich heritage. ] 


| of their roots as also of their róle as the upholdepà 
‘how Marx set out to change his world — combi- 


+ 





"^ Wise Move ( from page 4) 


mission itself will be empowered 
to go into many of these matters 
also. No doubt the remissness 
of States in 


burning issues and so on, will 
also figure in the inquiry. | 

The success of the step taken 
will depend on many factors: 


resource-raising, .- 
populist stunts to the neglect of - 


neither the Centre.nor the States, 


- especially the non-Congress ones, 


should seek short-térm political 


- propaganda ‘advantage; it is the 


national interest.as the sum total 
of the States’ varied interests that 
should be the guide; all those who 
are to provide a complete picture 


. to the Sarkaria Commission and 


help it find solutions to problems 
must act as true patriots, keep- 


ing aside partisan interests. 

The Commission can succeed 
only. to the extent it gets co- 
operation in formulating its re- 
commendations; it will be mean- 
ingful only to the extent, the re- 
commendations are honestly imp- 
lemented in the overall national 
interest and in'the spirit of true 
federalism combined .with an 
effective Centre. L]' March 29 


Mahalanobis and Planning 


( from- - page. 10) А 
faces problems in the short run, but in the niedium 
'to long run, there i$ no alternative. 

As envisaged here, agriculture will require increas- 
ing: , quantities of industrial products partly to 
substitute for. rapidly diminishing physical land 
availability per capita, and partly for providing 
additional consumer goods to keep the exchange 
relationships between industry and agriculture in 
proper tealignment. This will require cost reduction, 


in industry, especially in critical sectors such as. 


eléctrical machinery, chemicals, etc. This will be 
' possible only if our industrial sector is technically 
progressive. 


The question of БАВИО. industry technically - 


more progressive is one which ‘has recently ‘figured 
in policy . discussions. Issue of ‘public’ versus 
‘private’ sectors has also figured quite prominently 
in this context. There is little evidence to suggest 


that our private sector, in general, is technically. 


more dynamic than the public sector.. Given the 
fact that they generally choose ‘soft ateas’ and rely 
to a great, extent on foreign collaboration, their 
profitability in itself is no indication of their techni- 
cal progressiveness. However, one who. has had 
opportunity to learn about the functioning of our 
public sector, cannot by any means afford to be 
complacent. Precisely because they constitute a key 
element in our strategy of development,.they need 
utmost attention and immediate remedial action; 
beginning with personnel recruitment to the question 
of price policy. 

There is one easy solution. against "which we 
should guard. This relates to the policy of ‘liberal 
' import’ of know-how. There are many today who 


see the salvation of Indian industry through pursuing | 


such a policy. I am afraid that I do not share their 
enthusiasm. While not denying the need for us to 
learn from others, J do not think that we can afford’ 
to be. relaxed about building up indigenous capabi- 
lity in problem solving when it comes to questions 
of design. Even to *internalise' successfully what is 
known in the world'today, we have to develop an 
adequate research and development ‘infrastructure. 
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This takes- us back to a theme which Mahalanobis 
.was very fond of and that is the theme of Science 
and Technology for development. 

This is a persistent theme throughout Maha- 
lanobis’ scientific life. It is well-known that he 
viewed statistics as a new technology, a technology 

: that he felt was, much more suited to the require- 
ments of our times. In a broad sense, he has proved 
right. Ours is a satistical age. in a sense that no 
previous age ever was. 

However, statistics, like most mode евони. 
is a dual purpose technology. It can be used to 
promote human’ welfare, but equally clearly, it can 
be used as an instrument оѓ disinformation and 
repression. І 

To what use statistics will be put raises much 
deeper questions regarding societal processes, 
Mahalanobis was, of course, a strong believer in the 
idea that technology was an "ultimate solvent of most 
pressing social problems. He quoted the well-known 
American institutional economist Clarence Ayres 
who wrote," *The.power which ideas exert by virtue 
of being correct is a function not of mind over 
matter but of technology over institution in the long 
run process of history." While I, for myself, would 
regard the dialectics of the historical process some- 
what differently, I have little doubt that there is an 
important element of truth in what Ayres wrote. . 

One point needs stressing, though. Technology 
is not completely autonomous with respect to 
science, especially basic science. I think that it is in 
this area that we have been lagging .behind, a fact 
which some of us may not like to admit. I have a 
fear that if this situation continues, our idea of 

. catching up in the technological sphere is unlikely to 
materialise. 

The need of the day in.our educational life is to 
restore to the pursuit ofscience and inculcation of 
scientific temper an important place. This does not 
amount to what some philosophers call reification 
of scierice. Science is reified when human beings are 
lost sight of. We.need much greater communication 
between naturalscientists and social scientists and 
have to bring philosophers into the dialogue. Maha- 
lanobis believed in breaking down communication 
barriers amongst the sciences.LJ 





NORTHERN RAILWAY 


NEW SUMMER TIME TABLE 


d: The salient features of new ‘Time Table which will come 
"into force from 1.4.1983 are as under: 


NEW TRAINS 


. Ex Ahmedabad on Monday, Thursday, Friday & Sunday 
and Ex. Delhi on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday & Satur- 
day. 


` 505 Up 506 Dn 
10.40 Arr. ` Ahmedabad Dep. 17.10 
18.10 Dep. Delhi Ar 9.55 


2. Delhi-Jodhpur Super Fast Express 


Ex. Delhi on Monday, Friday & Sunday 
Ех. Jodhpur on Tuesday, Wednesday & Saturday. 


509 Up | 510 Dn 
6.45 Ar. Jodhpur Dep. 21.30 
18.10 Dep. Delhi Ar. 9.55 
3. Delhi-Shamli Passenger 
} 3 DSS 4 DSS 
9.00 Ar. Shamli Dep. 3.25 
“15,00 Dep. Delhi AT. 6.40 
4. Pathankot-Nagrota Passenger 
1 PN 2 PN 
21.25 Ar. Nagrota ' Dep. 4.30 
16.30 Dep. Pathankot Ar. 8.50 
TRAINS EXTENDED ` 


(i) 1 NDS/2 Saharanpur-Ambala passenger have been 
extended to and from New Delhi and will be renumbered as 
1 NSU/2 NSU | 

(ii) The 237 Up/238 Dn Bikaner-Jaipur Express have been 

“extended to and from Sawai Madhopur. 


237 Up 238 Dn 
7.00 Ar. Bikaner Dep 20 15 
21.10 Dep. Jaipur Ar. 7.15 
20.30 Ат. Я Dep. 7,10 
17.15 Dep. .Sewai Ar. 10.10 
Madhopur 


(iii 165/166 Sabarmati Express between Ahmedabad and 
Faizabad have been extended to and from Varanasi twice a 
week. Р 

165 arrives Varanasi and leaves from Varanasi on Моп- 
day and Thursday, 

Increase in Train Frequency 

(i) New Delhi-Bombay Central Rajdhani Express fre- 
quency increased from 4 days to 5 days a week. 

Ex. Bombay Central on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday & Sunday. { 

Ex. New Delhi оп Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday. 

(ii) New Delhi-Howrah Rajdhani Express frequency in- 
creased from 2 days to 4 days a week. 

Ex. Howrah on Monday, Thursday, Friday and‘Sunday. , 

Ex. New Delhi on Monday, Tuesday, Friday and Saturday. 
‚ (iii) 183 Up/184 Dn Hatia-Kalka Express frequency in- 
cresed from 3 days to 4 days a week. 

Ex, Hatia on Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday & Sunday. 

Ex. Kalka on Monday, Wednesday, Friday & ‘Saturday. 

Note: 184 Dn Ex. Kalka on 2-4-83 will not run. 4 

(iv) 121 00/122 Up Tamilnadu Express frequency in- 
creased from 3 days ta 4 days a week. 


Ex. Madras on Sunday, Monday, Wednesday & Friday. . 
Ex. New Delhi on Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday & Sunday. 


TRAINS | CANCELLED/CURTAILED/DIVERTED/AMAL- ` 
GAMATED : р 


© (i) 165A/166A Lin Express train running Ex. Faizabad on 
Tuesday & Thursday and Ex. Varanasi on Monday & 
Wednesday have been cancelled. 


(i) 1 GHN passenger has been curtailed between Tilak 
Bridge and Hazrat Nizamuddin and renumbered as 1 GDT. 


(ш) 213 Up/214 Dn passenger has been curtailed between 
Delhi and Delhi Sarai Rohilla. 


(iv) The 2AGN New Delhi-Aligarh passenger has been 
diverted to run via Minto Bridge, Tilak Bridge and Sahiba- 
bad instead of New Delhi, Delhi, Delhi-Shahdara. Its new 
dep. from New Delhi is 17.17 hours. . 


(v) The 193/194 Mahanagari Express will now run via 
Jeonathpur Chord to and from Varanasi bypassing Mughal- 
sarai. | 


(vi) 1 BHL/2 BHL Hanumangarh-Bikaner and 1 BBR/ 
2 BBR Bikaner-Ratnagarh trains have been amalgamated 
and renumbered as 1 RBH/2 RBH. 

THROUGH COACHES ; 


One ist Class and one 3-tier sleeper through coach will run 
perweon Gorakhpur and New Delhi by 507/119-120/508 
rains. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN TRAIN TIMINGS 


102 New Delhi-Howrah Rajdhani Exp.—New Delhi Dep. 
17.05 hrs. 
m New Delhi-Bombay.Rajdhani Exp.—New Delhi Dep. 
84 Dn. Ganga-Yamuna Exp.—Dethi Dep. 21.50 
148 Dn. Delhi-Bareilly Exp.—Delhi Dep. 17.10 
40 Dn. Janata Exp.—Delhi Dep. 16.15 
- 82/104 Dn. Howrah-Delux—New Delhi Dep. 16-10 
156 Dn. Tinsukia Mail—New Delhi Dep. 18.00 passing 
Mughalsarai 6.40 
30 Dn. Lucknow Mail—New Delhi Dep. 21.25 
z3 UB Madras-Jammu Tawi Janata Pass—Delhi 22.25 to 
162 Tata Nagar Exp.—Amritsar Dep. 19.40 
6 Dn. Amritsar-Howrah Mail —Amritsar Dep. 18.45 
172 Dn. Jammu Tawi-Bombay Super Fast Exp.—Jammu 
Tawi Dep. 17.25 
174 Dn. Himagiri Exp.—Jammu Tawi Dep. 17.25 
194 Mahangari Exp. Varanasi Dep. 11.35 
231 JJ Exp.—Delhi Dep. 16.00 
88 Dn Suratgarh Dep. 16.45 
207 Phulera Dep. 21.50 
š rie Up Jaipur-Sriganganagar ‘Exp. Sriganga Nagar Dep. 
212 Dn. Sriganganagar Dep. 18.20 
120 Dn. Gomti Exp.—New Delhi Dep. 15.00 
For detailed information, reference may be made to April, 
1983 issue of Northern Railway Time Table' available for 


sale. at Railway Booking/Reservation/Enquiry offices and 
Railway bookstalls at important Railway Stations. 
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‘REPAYMENT. OF 
COMPULSORY DEPOSIT 
INCOME-TAX PAYERS 





T “Have you made any deposit. vods the Compulsory Deposit ‘Scheme (redness -tax Payers) 
2 Act, 1974 4 during the financial years 1976- Tia 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80 or 1980- -81?. 


“IFSO. + 


Үйгө аге entitled. to repayment ‘of the ‘amount’ depositéd with interest in five equal аппа 
‘instalments, commencing from the expiry ‘of two years from ihe. end of the Tirtaneget year 
in which the deposit was made. 


Me of atte 2. - THUS 4 | l T 
. DEPOSIT MADE (à "REPAYMENT IN. FIVE EQUAL INSTALMENTS : 
DURING | . .. |. . WITH INTEREST ON 


1-4- 1976 to 31- 3- -1977 - 1. -4-1979, 1-4- 1980, 1-4-1981,. 1-4-1982, 1-4-1983 
1-4-1977 to 31: -3-1978 1-4- 1980, 1-4-1981, 1-4- 1982, 1-4-1983, 1-4-1984 И 
1-4-1978 to 31-3-1979 ~“ 1-4-1981, 1-4-1982, 1-4- 1983, 1-4-1984 - 1-4-1985 ^. 
| 1-4-1979 to 31-3:1980 - 1-4- 1982, .1-4-1983, 1-4-1984, 1: -4-1985, 1-4-1986 
| 1-4- 1980 to 31 -3- "1981 M 1- -4-1983, 1- ~4-1984, 1-4-1985,..1-4-1986, 1-4-1987 


-HOW TO OBTAIN REPAYMENT? 


Apply in -Form E to` -your Bank: along. with your pass book. Form E will be available 
i with your Bank. - ‘ . 


is teg “HURRY, 
“Claim He repayment already due on. 1-4-1979, 1 -4- 1980, 1 -4- 1981 and 4 -4- 1982. ' 


ALSO DO.NOT FORGET 


‚То claim арЫ ей їп respect. of the subsequent instalments falling due for repayment 
"on 1-4-1983, 1-4- оз etc: ' . 


REMEMBER 


From 1st Api: 1981 the depositors have the option not to. withdraw the instalment amounts 

and interest thereon on their becoming due. In that event, the amount not withdrawn 

shall earn interest, so long as it remains in: deposit, as if it were a compulsory deposit and | 
the provisions of the’ .Cofapulsory Deposit” Scheme (Income-tax Payers) Act, 1974 will 

continue to apply in relation to such amount or interest thereon. The depositor is not 

required to file any ‘option for. this purpose. i ` І 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK. 





ook ne has broken out in "Punjab - — 

not thè sporitaneous outburst over a 

к. sudden development but the. calculatedly 

^ planned agitation of a type Which eveh a 
dim-wit would. know would lead. to 
violerice: 

The Akali leadership was getting ready 
for along time for a : veritable confronta- 
tion. with the Centre. In fact, the last 
round of tripartite talks — participated in 
jointly by the Government, the Opposition 
and the -Akali leaders—broke down mainly 
because of the. obduracy resulting from 
wire-pullings by, the. :.hot-heads. from 
Amritsar. Since then, the Centre has more 
than once offered. to resume the ` negotia- 
tions, but the Akali leadership. hardly 
showed any inclination to talk and settle. 

"The progress that was registered in the 
several rounds of -negotiations was hot 
made use of by it as the basis for further 
talks; throughout a pound-of-flesh attitude 
could be discerned. In fact, the assump- 
tion of the role of the “Dictator” by Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal suspending the 
Akali. partys working committee and 
office-bearers and forcing its MPs and 


Акай Brinkihanghio ` i B x E 


MLAs to resign, was a sort of | a declara: 
tion of war — at least thé preparation for 
it — vitiating the climate’ for a peaceful 
settlement. ~ i 

The latest . demonstration * of Akati 
intransigence“ as seen in the’ so- called: 
‚Казга Roko. (Block the toad) Agitation 
started.on April 4, was by its Véfy nature 
provocative. Nobody could’ be deceived: by 
the 'Sant’s assurance that it was ‘meant ` fo 
be peaceful, since the very idea, of “putting 
up roadblocks and. physically : ‘preventing 
people moving along the ‘highways < — Sd 
that too in a strategically. sensitive’ border 
State — боша hardly be acquiesced “in Ву 
any Government worth the name. The 
profession of being peaceful” is directly 
contradicted by the fact that the agitators 
Were carrying swords and firearms; ahd it 
was known for weeks beforehand that . 
there was brisk collection of arms. by the 
Akali militants, presumably by méans of 
smuggling across the Pak frontier.” 

It is an open secret that the Akali camp · 
is riven with factions. The moderates like 
Prakash Singh Badal and Ravi Inder Singh - 
are kept in isolation and in an extra- 
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ordinary game of one-upmanship, the 
group led by Harchand Singh Longowal, 
by far the most considerable, has allowed 
the extremist wing of Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale to call the shots. The 
Bhindranwale extremists whose Khalistani 
proclivities are not unknown, are operating 
with impunity from the sanctuary of the 
Gurdwaras, which the. Akali leadership 
refuses to allow the police to raid. Begin- 
ning with exploiting Bhindranwale slogans 
to pressurise the Government, the Akali 
leadership has become a virtual prisoner in 
the hands of these extremists, having given 
in to their clamours and not disciplining 
them. There is no earthly reason why the 
Akalis should not allow the precincts of 
the Gurdwaras being thrown open and not 
permittheir being misused as the shelter 
for fugitives from justice. 

The Akali claims to represent the entire 
Sikh community is open to serious ques- 
tion: not only do the Akalis with 37 
members form a minority group in the 
Punjab Assembly with its total strength of 
117, but even among Sikhs, they are not 
the majority force: their membership is 
not even half of the total Sikh strength of 
80 in the Assembly. Apart from its aggres- 
siveness there is little reason why the 
Akali leadership should be treated as the 
spokesman of the Sikh community. . 

After the breakdown of the tripartite 
talks because of the cussedness of the 
Akali leadership, it was meet and proper 
on the part of the Central Government to 
announce on its own the acceptance of 
most of the Akali demands: the religious 
demands raised by the Akalis were by and 
large met by Indira Gandhi who has also 
made it clear the door is open for further 
clarification and elaboration, as for ins- 
tance, the revision ofthe Gurdwara Act. 
The Akali demand for the re-examination 
of Centre-State relations has certainly 
been covered by the appointment ofthe 
‘Commission headed by Justice Sarkaria, 
himself an eminent Sikh reputed for his 
integrity. The question of Chandigarh, and 
along with it of Abohar and Fazilka, was 
on the point of settlement when the tripar- 
tite talks were on. As for the Ravi-Beas 
water division, the Centre, by all accounts, 
is ready to refer it to а high-level judicial 
panel, and this the Akalis are committed 
to accept: any interim arrangement pend- 
ing such a judicial award, could not and 
should not have led the Akali leaders to 


abandon negotiation unless they were 
goaded by internal compulsions of Akali 
politics, as they actually were. 

It is strange that a responsible political 
party like CPI-M with one of its dis- 
tinguished leaders deeply immersed in the 
Akali goings-on, 
Centre, of all things, for its unilateral 
announcements on the Akali demands. 
One wonders what the Government was 
expected to do when the Akali leaders 
broke off the talks. Is it not the duty of 
any party, not to speak of a Government, 
to let the Sikh masses know what it 
stands for, what demands it is prepared to 
support and what not? In fact, it is the 
duty of the Communists, along with all 
other parties whether of the Opposition 
or on the side of the Establishment, to 
come out clearly on where they stand with 
regard to every demand of the Akali 
leadership. That alone can help to 
enlighten the Sikh masses to correctly 
evaluate the Akali demands. 

No Indian is happy that there should be loss of 
lives in violent encounters which have no justifica- 
tion behind them. Sant Longowal's responsibility 
for this unleashing of violence can hardly be ques- 
tioned; in fact, the ghastly upshot of his thoughtless 
call should make him pause, and instead of being 
led by the nose by the extremists in the Akali camp, 
he should take counsel from the level-headed among 
them. Let not any false sense of prestige drive him 
to more desperately insensate acts as indicated by 
his threat that his flock would decide whether they 
should continue to “recognise” the Government at 
all. In the present critical situation there is no room 
for such heroics; it is time fora sober approach 
based on a realistic assessment. There must no 
longer be any playing with fire. 

The Government, on its part, after having firmly 
put down the outbreak of Akali violence, should 
now strive to bring all the elements once again back 
to the negotiating table. The firm stand of the Dar- 
bara Singh Government in dealing with Akali black- 
mail must not be allowed to be dissipated by in- 
fight within the Punjab Congress. At the same time, 
there is ample fund of common sense in different 
parties which, if put together, can certainly hammer 
out a solution which the Sikh community will find 
reasonable and therefore acceptable. Just as there 
need be no move to politically quarantine the Akali 
leadership, let it not at the same time be permitted 
to hold Punjab to ransom. 

Punjab has a glorious record of patriotism, sanc- 
tified by the blood of its martyrs in the cause of 
freedom. There is no reason to lose hope in that 
patriotism being once again rekindled to bring peace 
and amity to its green and pleasant fields. 
April 5 N.C. 
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Bourbons of FICCI 


ECONOMIST 


A IKE much else in the world,, 
the Indian economy and its 
problems have not remained 
static. They have been under- 
going both quantitative and 
qualitative change. Yet, the same 
old stuff, for instance, is repeat- 
ed by political parties and pres- 
sure groups about every Central 
Budget. Like the Bourbons, they 
seems to learn nothing and forget 
nothing. 

This can beseen most pointed- 
ly in the proceedings of the 
just concluded annual session 

. of FICCI (Federation of 
"Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry). Speaker 
after speaker asserted that the 
incidence of taxation in India 
was extremely high, both perso- 
nal income and wealth taxation 
and corporate taxation were 

' stifling initiative and incentive, 
and bureaucracy, red tape, rules 
and regulations, etc, were big 
impediments in the way of indus- 
trial growth, rates of interest 
charged by commercial banks 
and other financial organisations 

‚ were too high, and labour was 

` irresponsible. Remedies were also 
the same. Reduce or, if possible, 
do away with direct taxation, 
Scrap all rules and regulations 
notliked by businessmen, make 
credit as cheap as possible, and 
discipline the trade unions — and 
you will find India transformed 
into a powerful industrial 
economy! : 

Both the Finance Minister and 
the Industry Minister were, as 
usual, not 'convinced of the 
genuineness of the demands. The 
plea that industry and trade 
would take measures to discipline 
their members and become 
socially responsible a 1а the doc- 
trine of trusteeship did not cut 
much ice. The strong advocacy 
of this came from Ramkrishna 
Bajaj, son of Jamnalal Bajaj, a 
close associate of Gandhi. Aecor- 
ding to him, the plethora of 
legislation led to harassment of 
the trader and corruption in the 
enforcement machinery. The best 
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way was for trade to take self- 
regulatory measures to safeguard 
the interest of the consumer and 
FICCI should help this pro- 


„tess "'so that an atmosphere 


of trust is created among’ the 
trade, consumer and Govern- 
ment". The speaker following 
him gave a lecture on the ‘role 
of love'. He felt that the policy 


* of the Government of taking to 


“draconian” laws was “painful”. 
These laws hindered economic 
growth and put fear in the mind 
of the business community and 
were not conducive to bringing 
in a climate of trust and under- 
standing. 

There was stiff opposition to 
the continuance of MRTP 
Act and the Commission to 
administer it. The president-elect, 
Ashok Jain, while moving the 
resolution on “steps for accele- 
rating industrial progress" asked 
for drastic changes in the indus- 
trial regulatory mechanism 
because the costs of setting up 
industria] units were raised by 
delays in clearance of projects. 
Though he welcomed the trend 
towards liberalisation of the in- 
dustrial licensing policy, he 
thought it was not sufficient. His 
specific demand was that there 
must not. be any limits on utili- 
sation of installed capacity and 
regularisation of excess produc- 
tion. It seemed clear that he 
wanted illegal expansion of capa- 
city, the root cause of the prob- 
lem, to be winked at, even if 
MRTP Act, FERA, IDR Act, 
etc, were not thrown into the 
dustbin. He was against price 
controls, 

FICCI delegates attacked the 
Government for bringing the 
zero-tax companies within the fis- 
cal net and the country was warn- 
ed of seriouszconsequences of this 
step! It would reduce the extent 
of investible resources at the 
disposal of the corporate sector 
and would adversely affect the 
industrial growth rate. One pen- 
pusher of big business came out 
with the argument that “е bur- 


dens imposed on fast-growing 
Zero-tax companies are tanta- 
mount to killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. The conti- 
nuous increase in direct and 
indirect employment as a resuit 
of the expansion of these com- 
panies should entitle them to a 
special status." As a kind of 
propaganda stunt, it was added 
that it was Indira Gandhi who, 
in 1970 or so, introduced the 
idea of zero-tax companies and 
Pranab Mukherjee had  with- 
drawn it, so it meant that open 
defiance of Indiraism had begun! 
FICCI's attacks on the Budget 
proposals are not convincing at 
all. Indian private sector com- 
panies owe much to the Govern- 
ment's financial and other sup- 
port and the role of internal 
generation has been almost 
negligible. Whether it is TISCO, 
DCM or any other big company, 
it is funds from public financial 
institutions that are propping 
them up. The Government and 
its financial institutions perform 
most of the entrepreneurial 
functions and underwrite the 
risks while the tycoons reap the 
profits. Earlier the public 
financial institutions could convert 
their loans into equity shares, 
but now, thanks to the large- 
heartedness of the Government, 
they cannot do so. Hence, there 
is not even а remote danger to 
industrialists bleeding the com- 
panies and indulging in malprac- 
tices to make them sick. Why 
„сап the Government not step 
into the management of the com- 
panies where it controls or can 
contro] the majority of shares 
without any ordinance or act to 
nationalise? А 
FICCI was of the opinion that 
the need for modernisation of 
industries was a pressing one and 
this could be fulfilled not by 
internal generation of resources 
by reducing wasteful expendi- 
tures, and cutting down the pay- 


' ments of huge sums to directors 


and executives, and reducing the 
dividend payments by one per- 
centage point or two. It wanted 
the Government to underwrite 
the costs of modernisation by 
subsidising import of technology 
and offering wide-ranging con- 


- cessions. No speaker made any 


` 
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reference to the need for efforts 
by industrial houses to promote 
R and D. It is a matter of 
common  knowledgg . that not 
much attention is given by indus- 
trial houses to promoting . res- 
earch in science and technology. 
Whatever concessions have been 
offered by the Government have 
been utilised to indulge in tax 
avoidance. And this has contri- 
buted to frustration of , Indian 
scientists and technologists who 
are unable to find proper utili- 
sation of their talents — and 
technological dependence of the 
country continues. 

Indian corporate sector has 
seldom cared for proper main- 
tenance of plants, equipment and 
machinery. It is estimated that 
Joss caused by corrosion alone is 
more than Rs 1,000 crores per 
year. ° 

The outgoing President of 
FICCI asserted that modernisa- 
tion was the main problem 
before the corporate sector and 
it was for the Government to 
induce it towards it. According 
to him, in five major industries 
—- textiles, sugar, cement, paper 
and engineering — the , require- 
ments.of funds was Rs 500 crores 


a year. With the high tax rates’ 


and dilution of incentives, the 
corporate sector would lose 
another Rs 100 crores to the 
exchequer every year and the 
corporate sector required about 
Rs 1,000 crore more annually to 
fulfil Plan obligations. 


The bogey of recession was ` 


raised again. A.K. Jain, the 
new President, is on record as 
saying ‘that the recession “has 
bacome more acute” now. The 
Government must cheapen credit 
further and reduce the rates of 
‚ personal taxation to revive the 
market. It is strange that FICCI 
has not talked of the need to 
widen and extend the home 
market by reducing disparities 
in income and wealth distri- 
bution, bringing about changes 
in property relations and incre- 
asing the incomes of the majo- 
rity of the population by wiping 
out unemployment and poverty 
and also restructuring the pattern 
of demand and production. Nor 
does one find any mention of 
black money and black economy 
which thrive in the country. 
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After taking advantage of 
various fiscal and policy conces- 
sions in the name of export pro- 
motion, industrialists want that 
they should now be allowed to 
sell their wares in the domestic 
market. The outgoing President 
wanted that, to begin with, at 
least 25 per cent of the products 
meant for foreign markets should 
beallowed to be sold here. If 


these export-oriented companies, 


cannot compete in tHe, foreign 
markets in spite of all kinds of 
concessions and subsidies, why 
should they be allowed to remain 
in private hands? They have fail- 
ed to keep their promise and they 
must be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. The real reason for the 
private sector building up pres- 
sure for securing permission to 
unload in the home market is 
high profitability and lack of 
tisks. It also shows lack of a 
spirit of adventure and competi- 
tiveness. 

The Finance Minister, Pranab 
Kumar Mukherjee, firmly turned 


down the demands of FICCI for ! 


withdrawing his proposals to 
bring “zero-tax” companies in 
the fiscal net and to tax wasteful 
expenditure. In a way, he indicat- 
ed to the private corporate sector 
that it must learn to stand on its 
own feet. In his own words: "The 
laws of economics do not say that 
growth requires zero taxation". 


In fact, to a large extent, Ше. 


increasing rates of taxation may 
induce the corporate sector, if it 
does not totally lack innovative 
zeal and spirit, to earn more by 
extending the scale of operation 
and bringing down cost' of pro- 
duction by introducing better 
methods, techniques, etc. of orga- 
nisation and production. One 
may refer in this regard to any 
old text-book on public finance, 
dealing with the question of im- 
pact of direct taxation on the 
incentive to earn and to put in 
more labour. 

There can be no disagreement 
with the Finance Minister that in 
the context of his Budget pro- 
posals the resulting burden of 
imposts on the private corporate 
sector is much less than the bene- 
fits conferred. The disagreement 
crops up when one takes into 
account the fact that despite all 
concessions and incentives, the 


private corporate sector has 
failed to deliver the goods, be 
it in the field of export ог R and 
D or production or prices. It 
has proved that it is devoid of 
any innovative spirit. It is 
totally dependent on state ai 

and support. It will be fruitful 
to study how much support has 
been given to the private corpo- 
rate sector directly and indirectly 
and how much it has cost the state 
exchequer since Independence 
and what has been the contribu- 
tion of this Sector to the nation in 
terms of employment opportuni- 
ties, import substitution, taxes, 
etc. , 

Тһе Finance Minister drew 
the attention of FICCI to the 
problem the Government is fac- 
ing in the realisation of excise 
duties. It is known that private» 
sector companies charge excise 
duties from buyers of their 
goods but when the question of 
paying the proceeds into the 
Government treasury’ arises, 
many of them go to court to 
challenge the validity of the rele- 
vant law. If they win, they eat 
up the money realised from con- 
sumers, and if they do not win, 
they eat up the amount of in- 
terest accruing on the proceeds 


‚ during the period of litigation. 


The extent of excise duty arrears 
involved in litigation is more 
than Rs 1,200 crores. 

He refuted the propaganda 
that there was recession in the 
Indian economy and also that 
the private corporate sector was 
unable to attract funds. Despite 
a severe drought the rate of 
industrial growth came to 4 per 
cent and there was a tremendous 
increase in public subscriptions 
for shares and debentures. 

The Industry Minister, N.D. 
Tiwari, outlined a 10-point pro- 
gramme for industrial growth 
that could, given normal power 
supply and other infrastructural 
facilities, result in 8 to 9 per cent 
rate of industria] growth. "The 
programme stressed modernisa- 
tion and called for the creation 
of a modernisation fund in the 
JDBI, out of which financial 
resources would be advanced at 
concessional rates of interest. 


He lashed out at the private sec- 


tor which had done almost noth- 
(Continued on page 33) 





The Karma Yogi 


C.N. CHITTA. RANJAN 






On April 3, in Bombay, 
death claimed a remark- 
able man who could truthfully 
be termed a Karma Yogi. 
G.N. Acharya — originally 
Narayanachar, hailing from 
Mysore — was no ordinary 
journalist. Fiercely indepen- 
dent and uncompromising on 
fundamentals of the profes- 
sion, to the end he abhorred 
sentimentality and humbug, 
and wanted no sympathy. He 
paid a heavy price for his out- 
spokenness and utter honesty. 
And not even to his closest 
friends did he complain about 
the massive difficulties he 
' faced — problems that would 
have demoralised men of lesser 
calibre. He took everything in 
his stride, with an equanimity, 
poise and grace that the best 
of practising philosophers 
could have envied. 

Acharya covered the Bibli- 
cal span of three score and 
ten. And it is characteristic of 
the man’s character and style 
that not even his most inti- 
mate friends, know much 
about him; he seldom spoke 
of himself or his problems. He 
was much too busy watching 
. the fascinating parade of a 

changing world, of a changing 

India, of a changing Bombay 

of which he was an integral 

part. His interest in political 
and social developments 
during the freedom struggle 
and in free India, his easy 
rapport with young people 
from different walks of life, 
his deep concern for the 
depressed and the deprived, 
his resentment against super- 
stition and exploiters in the 
name of religion and tradition, 
his strong dislike of fawning 
journalists — all these and 
more come through in his 
writings, and he was a prolific 

writer. 2 
* Once he worked with giants 
— B.G. Horniman and S.A. 
Brelvi for example; and his oc- 
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‘earn that way. 


casional reminiscences, about 
the profession, not about him- 
self, bring out in some mea- 
sure his intellectual depth and 
stature. He did not flaunt his 
profound scholarship. He 


. worked for the Bombay Chro- 


nicle. When the First Press 
Commission was set up, he led 
the team of the Bombay Union 
of Journalists which gave 
evidence. It is not ‚widely 
known that the idea of a Press 
Registrar was put forward by 
him on behalf of BUJ and 
was accepted by the on 
sion. In the Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists he was 
an ardent activist, and as a 
member of IFWJ Working 
Committee he would draft the 
resolutions after listening to 
the often noisy debates to 
which he made his own 
thoughtful contribution. | 

Acharya was one of the 
three nominated by IFWJ to 
the First Wage Board, C. 
Raghavan and R. Venkatara- 
man being the other two. It 
was a rare combination of 
talent, and Acharya’s alertness 
was quitea problem for the 
employers’ representatives, 
particularly the ones who 
appeared to tender evidence. 
But his work on the Wage 
Board, the fate of whose re- 
port is known, cost him his 
job; the Chronicle manage- 
ment sacked him in May 1958. 
When there was an outcry and 
the matter was to be adjudi- 
cated, Chronicle closed down 
in 1959. 

From then on Acharya 
was a freelance writer, mak- 
ing do with whatever he could 
It must be 
noted with sorrow that those 
in IFWJ who were in a posi- 
tion even to offer him a job 
did nothing of the kind. In 
the'subsequent years he had 
a tough time, though for some 
time Blitz carried his column 
and Karaka’s Current gave 


grievance 


him a few worthwhile assign- 
ments. He was so sensitive 
that it was difficult for friends 
to ask him to write; he had to 
feel sure that it was not a ges- 
ture of charity but a genuine 
demand for an article. And if 
payment was higher than the 
particular paper’s normal 
rates, he would draw his in- 
ference and just stop writing. 
That he wrote frequently for 
Mainstream was his compli- 
ment to this journal He 
wrote for some other journals 
also, ‘always only when a re- 
quest was made. Something 
unusual for a brilliant journa- 
list reduced to the status of a 
freelafice. . 


During the period when he 
was struggling to maintain 
his family— daughter Vidya 
was yet to become the out- 
standing doctor she is today — 
he had to nurse an ailing wife 
and a sick son. Не went 
through it all stoically. More 
important, he nursed по 
against anyone. 
On the contrary, whenever 
IFWJ warted his help it 
was readily available — as 
most recently in the case of 
the Second Press Commis- 
sion; he prepáred the case 
and led the team that pre- 
sented it. 

Self-pity had no place in his 
scheme of things. He could be 
exasperatingly adamant on 
occasion. But those who’ knew 
him well know that beneath 
the forbidding exterior was a 
warm heart full of concern 
for fellow human beings., This 
is what came out in his 
writings. And his intolerance 
of cant and hypocrisy. 

As one who їп difficult 
times thought of him and 
what he had endured uncom- 
plainingly, 1 humbly salute the 
doyen who stayed out of the 
limelight. And on behalf of 
the Mainstream family, of 
which he was ‘a ‘part, I offer 
homage to his memory and 
heartfelt sympathy to his 


brave daughter who looked. 


after him on behalf of all of 
us. 


— 





Assam: А A Case for intellectuals’ intervention 


QN 


В.К, ROY BURMAN ; ki i | 
E A 


Та аге Narying estimates about the numbers of 
persons killed, wounded or otherwise affected 
during and after the Assam election held in Feb- 
tuary 1983. 

While numbers are important, what matters more 

is how the nation reacts to the situation. 
` There are charges and counter-charges of viole- 
nce perpetrated by different sections of the popula- 
tion against one another in the pockets of respective 

domination. There are also charges of State viole- 
` псе on the one hand and clandestine presence of 
armed formations on theother. At this moment, 
passions are running high and there is a massive 
confrontation of almost all major ethnic groups 
against almost all others. It will be impossible now 
to make a dispassionate judgement. But after 
normalcy returns the truth must be .ascertained 
through appropriate and impartial forums. so that 
the nation can guard- against any such ghastly. 
occurrence in the future. - 


At this moment persons of — must’, try to 


discover the silver-linings in the otherwise gloomy 
situation and must come together to reinforce and 
accelerate whatever positive trends and potentials, 
of retrieval of human values and national cohesion, 
are there. ' 

‚ It is heartening that the Joint Executive Commit- 
tee of All-Assam Student’s Union and All-Assam 
Ganasangram Parishad -decided — March 27, 
1983 to suspend temporarily their main agitation 
programme with effect from April 1, 1983 and, 


devote themselves to relief and rehabilitation work. 


in a-bid to restore normalcy in the State ,It is 
assumed that Assam.Minority Students’ Union and 
Plain Tribals Council will also give highest priority , 
to relief and restoration “of peace at this moment. 


Persons of goodwill from other parts of the. 


country should ‘intervene to ensure that AASU, 


AMSU, PTC and other representative bodies of 


different ethnic groups work together for relief of 
all those needing relief and for the pédtection of all 
those needing protection. 

. Coming over to the issues involving future pattern 
of political, social, cultural and economic. life of 
Assam, one must address, oneself to: the crucial 
question: whether Assam should continue its com- 
posite character or whether parts of existing Assam 
should be delinked from it, so that the Bhramapütra 
. valley may flourish as a homogenous entity. 

It appears that there are manyin the Brahma- 
ý putra Valley who think that delinking- Cachar, the 
district predominantly inhabited by Bengali-speaking 
population, from Assam would reduce the danger 
of Assamese identity being swamped by foreign 
nationals. Many Bengalis, patticularly those residing 
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. in dar would welcome the delinking of Сеи 


и ve 
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from Assam, so as to avoid recurrent waves of ten 
sion, which disrupts normal life from time to time. 

There are also demands from sections of tribal 
population to constitute a separate political, entity, 
Udayachal, covering large parts ofthe north bank 


- of Brahmaputra: | . 


In the past there were demands of'the same order 
covering parts of'upper Assam, where population of 
Tai-Ahom'origin have fairly good concentration. 

here were also demands for another political 

dministrative entity, Kamtapur, covering parts of 
Goalpura and Kamrup districts of Assam and parts ' 
ofthe adjoining. districts of Meghalaya and West 
Bengal. 

One should not also ignore, the dormant and not 
so dormant Aspirations of some Naga groups of; 
tribes for constituting separate homelañd of their 
own within the Indian Union by -carving out areas 
from Assam and the adjoining States. 

Anyone acquainted with the ethnic history апа. 
ethnic processes in North-East India, can perceive 
that delinking of any part of Assam at this moment 
will open the Pandora’s Box. Itwrll have its chain 
reaction in all States and Union Territories ‘of 


` North-East India. It will cast its shadow on West 


Bengal. Later, other pam of India also cannot 
remain unaffected. 

Confining the examination of the implications of 
dismemberment of Assam for Cachar,.it is to be 
‘noted that it will create more problems for the 
Bengalis. The social composition of Cachar ds, not 
a homogenous one. While the immigrant Bengali 
higher castes constitute the urban elite, the bulk of 
the peasantry consists of the indigenous Scheduled 
castes, Muslims, tribal kacharies and Manipuris. 
Besides, there.are tea-garden labourers who have 
migrated from other parts of the country. There 
is also a small number of Assamese-speaking people. 
Democratic movements in Cachar. have not been 
able to overcome ethnic and cultural barriers in a 
conclusive manner. When delinked from Assam, 


contradictions, along’ ethnic chauvinistic lines will 


sharply comd to the surface and a major part of 


: North-East India will be in a state of flux. 


Besides, with. the formation of Cachar as a 
separate political entity, pressure on the Bengali 


: speaking population of Brahmaputra Valley to move 


out will be. further intensified. The remedy will 
prove worse than the disease. 

Delinking of Cachar will not solve any problem 
for the Brahmaputra,Valley either. Ethnic.contra- 
dictions within Ше Brahmaputra Valley ‘are riot 
unlikely to come to sharper focus. ~The influx of 
migraits from outside will not also automatically 
stop 

Au politica parties in the national level апа all. 

‘(Continued on page 32). 





Confusion in Bangladesh 


„ООВ DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


Tomestic politics in Bangladesh has. always been. 


marked by turbulence, but at the end of his first 
year in power, the Chief Martial Law Adminis- 
trator, Lt..Gen. Н.М. Ershad, appears to be highly 
confused over his options for dealing with the 
country's political situation.. The confusion appa? 
rently stems from his inability to, make up his mind 
on the system best suited for Bangladesh and also 
from his difficulty in defining the precise status 
which the military should enjoy іп the future set- "up. 


‘During the twelve months he has been in power in ' 


succession to ‘the assassinated President Zia-ur- 
. Rahman, Gen. Ershad has been articulating, directly 
and indirectly, his desire to’ restore civilian rule. 
But there has been a widé gulf between precept and 

| practice, ‘and the latest restrictions on political 
activity only testify to his confused approach to the 

'' fundamental: question of ensuring a smooth transfer’ 
- of power from military to civilian hands. 


In between, the General still appears to be retain- , 


ing the desire to Islamicise Bangladesh through 
resort to Muslim fundamentalism. Some months 
ago, he surprised the country by his open advocacy 
of the fundamentalist cause. In the national debate 
that ensued, Gen. Ershad found to his cost that 
none of the ‘political parties were receptive to- the 
proposal. He had to beat a hasty retreat, but 
reports from Dhaka suggest that he has not given 
ир the idea. If anything, he seems to believe that 
fundamentalism can go hand in hand with .the 
process of democratising the country, although he 
has not been able to indicate how this would be 
achieved. 

If the political scenario in Bangladesh is marked 
‘by absence of clarity today, it is largely because of 
Gen, Ershad's apparent unwillingness to give free 
rein to the political processes. Mindful of the fact 
that the ban on political activity ever since his 
assumption of the Martial Law Administration a 
year ago has created undercurrents of political 
unrest and dissent, the General announced that the 
ban would be lifted from April 1. The ban has in- 
deed been lifted as announced, but whether the new 
restrictions imposed through. a proclamation will 
generate any meaningful activity on the political 
front remains to be seen.^ For the present, the new 
restrictions have elicited a mixed response, some 
parties thankful that at least a semblance of mano- 
euvrability is possible, and others bemoaning that 
what has been given with the right hand has been 
taken away with the left. 

A day after the ban was lifted, new restrictions 
were announced. Under them, political activity has 
been restricted to “parlour Sittings and discussions 
only". What is not allowed is the organisation of 
any new party, canvassing or campaigning in public, 
staging of processions and demonstrations, and 
funding GF political organisations. In other words, 
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political parties сап function “indoors”, but any 
attempt to show their existence to the public would 
be frowned upon. 

Some parties, like the- Muslim League, have seen 
in the “parlour sittings” proposal a distinct advance ~ 
from the situation which prevailed for the last one 


` year during which no political activity of any kind, 


was possible. Other parties, like the Awami League, 
have been cool to the so-called liberalisation. ^ In 
any case, the usefulness of the liberalisation can be 
determined only after watching the extent to which. 
it is helpful in clarifying the political situation. 

Gen. Ershad's announcement that he would lift 
the ban on political activity “in a limited way” 
came in the wake of a period of continued student 
unrest beginning in the first week of February this 
year when students of Dhaka University clashed 
with the police. The two-day violence on February 
14 ава 15 spread from Dhaka to Chittagong and ` 
Rajshahi and forced the authorities to close down 
all educational institutions in thé country till 
February 27. The violence claimed four lives; more 
than 100 were injured. The student unrest apparen- 
tly provided the excuse for the detention of some 
30 political leaders belonging to the 14-party: 
alliance formed earlier to demand restoration of 
democracy. Prominent among those detained were 
Sheikh Mujib's daughter and chief of the Awami 
League, Hasina Wajed, and Kamal Hossain, a 
former Foreign Minister> 

The March 26 celebrations marking the country's 
twelfth anniversary of the declaration óf indepen-. 
dence were held against the/grim background of 
student unrest on the one hand and increasing poli-, 


. tical dissidence on the other. Indeed, there appeared " 


+ 


to have been some linkage between the February 14 
student violence in Dhaka and Gen. Ershad’s 
January 14 announcement that he favoured the 
establishment of an Islamic state. Since Gen. 
Ershad. albeit a deyout practicisng Muslim, is not 
known to be a religious fundamentalíst, his announ- 
cement was interpreted as having been made under 
external pressure, particularly from Saudi Arabia to 
whom Bangladesh is indebted in both economic and 
political terms. What was .even more surprising 
than Gen. Ershad's championing of the fundamenta- 
list cause was the open disavowal of the. proposal 
by a handful of fundamentalist parties like the 
Jamat-e-Islami. This was possibly more because of 
their anxiety to be on the right side of the students 


“and less because of their religious fanaticism. 


Ershad could hardly have anticipated that his funda- 
mentalist call would be opposed not only by the 

"political parties -and secular elements but also by 
avowedly Islamic organisations. ` 
One is not sure whether only external, economic 
pressures induced Ershad to resort to fundamentalist 
exercises. Possibly, hé was in quest of a political 
constituency, for himself. Some sequences tend to 
confirm such a supposition. At a March 26 gather- 
ing in Chittagong, Ershad is reported to have hinted 
that he would not be averse himself to entering : 
active politics once the military phase is over and 
general elections are held. He said he would fulfil 
(Continued on page 34) : 
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Reforms in China .- 
OBSERVER / 


PRoretteD by the steam of success at the Twelfth 

Party Congress, the Chinese leadership, at least 
the, dominant section of it, has decided to push 
forward changes far more extensive than ever pro- 
posed in the past in Communist China. 

The general scheme of these changes, ceremonious- 
ly called Reforms, was unfolded by Communist 
Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang in a Speech at 
the National Conference on Ideological and Politi- 
cal Work, delivered atthe beginning of the year. 
The glimpse outsiders have got of this speech — the 
full text being confined at present to internal circul- 
ation only — makes clear the point that these 
reforms are going to be the mainstay of the policies 
pushed by the Party for a few years. , 

Hu underlined the  unshakable relationship 
between reforms and modernisation that the 
Chinese leadership has pledged itself to for a long 
time now. The reforms are to be political, economic 
and organisational and would encompass multi- 
farious activities of the State and the Party — 
for instance, foreign affairs, labour, personnel, pro- 
paganda, science and technology, culture, news, 
public health and physical education. The import- 
ance of reforms is being amply reflected in the 
media — the Party newspaper People’s Daily called 
it a histo?ic trend that cannot be stopped. 

* Signals for these changes were visible at the time 
of the Twelfth Party Congress itself which said that 
carrying out institutional reforms and the structural 
reform of the economy constitute the most important 
guarantee for adhering to the socialist road and 
concentrating on the modernisation drive. Justific- 
ation for reforms is sought in the Marxist principle 
that production relations are to correspond to pro- 
ductive forces and that the superstructure has to be 
suited to the economic base. It is argued that once 
the basic socialist transformation is completed, the 
mainthing which remains to be solved is the 
contradiction between the material and cultural 
need of the people which increases day by day, to 
that of backward production. Hu Yaobang urged 
party organisations in all areas to break away from 
the old conventions and the out-dated style of work 
that hinders advance. е р 

The emphasis at present is on institutional reforms 
which can modify the superstructure. This is 
supposed to tackle the problems of over-staffed 
organs, disputes between units, aging cadres and 
low efficiency — problems that bedevil efforts to 
. hasten the pace of modernisation. 

A salient feature of these changes is the funda- 
mental turn in the Party's attitude towards profes- 
sionals, commonly called intellectuals in the local 
parlance. Ever since the days of anti-Rightist 
movement in the fifties, the intellectuals were the 
object of diparagement and distrust. Their misfor- 
tune reached its height during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion when they were clubbed together with 


L4 


landlords, rich peasants, counter-revolutionaries, 
bad elements, renegades and capitalist-roaders in the 
‘Nine Stinking Categories’. As a result China today 
suffers from an acute shortage of qualified personnel 
to carry out the task of modernisation. This is 
realised by the national leadership who have 
incorporated the induction of professionals into the 
Party and raising them to leadership, positions in 
,their reform programme. Ata rally on March 13, 
gathered to commemorate Kar] Marx's death 
centenary, Hu Yaobang devoted a major part of his 
speech highlighting the pivotal role of professionals 
in present-day China. Expectedly, the programme 
faces dogged resistance from the Party and State 
bureaucrats, the ubiquitous ganbus. 

In the economic sphere, the responsibility system 
adopted in the rural sector with significant positive 
results, is being cited for emulation by all other 
sectors including industry, commerce, offices, and 
the service sector. Even creative work like scientific 
research, art and literature are not excepted. The 
responsibility system was initiated in ,1979 in 
Sichuan Province under the leadership of Premier 
Zhao Ziyang, who was then the Provincial Party 
Secretary. The system in essence means contracting 
of a piece of land by a household which takes the 
responsibility of cultivating it and has the right to 
reap the benefits after meeting the State quotas. 
This contrasts with the earlier system — in vogue 
since the communisation of China’s countryside 
since the late fifties — where the entire production 
teám (usually more than 100 households) practised 
collective labour and shared the produce according 
to work points garned by individuals which in 
practice were the same for all, the lazy and the 
hard-working. 

The responsibility system which indeed has 
brought prosperity in the countryside, at least in 
some parts of the country, has also brought about 
new tensions in the villages. Prosperity ofa few 
peasants, mainly those who are involved in specialis- 
ed production , (animal husbandry, cash crops, 
fishing, etc.) has caused a lot of heart-burning not 
only among the other villagers but also among the 
localcadres. There have been many reports where 
the local leadership is reported to have gone back 
on contracts which resulted in enrichment of these 
villagers. In onesuch case, a peasant in Hunan 
Province had taken a two-third hectare orange 
orchard for Yuan 7,500 (Yuan=Rs 5) annual rent 
and made a profit of Yuan 6,000 in the first year. 
Jealous of this profit, the Production Brigade 
cadres, supported by the County Government, can- 
.celled the contract and took back the orchard for 
collective operation. The higher authorities are 
taking a serious view of such cases and acting in ' 
the interests of the peasants getting rich, so much 
so that the Ministry of Public Security has notified 
its departments in a, nation-wide circular to take 
immediate action to protect peasant contractors 
who have become rich. No doubt, this sort of 
decision would be attracting some eriticism within 
the Party, muffled though it may be. The State so 
palpably seems to be acting to protect the rich. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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/ 
ELIGION has its’ uses. 
meini used it to oust the 
' Shah and to usher in his mix of 
Trotsky's Permanent Revolution 
and Mao's Cultural Revolution 
in Iran. Ziaul Haq is using it to 


acquire legitimacy for his usurpa- 


tion of power in Pakistan, and 
now Ershad is trying to follow 
his example but in a Bangladeshi 
k way. The Ikhwan has its-different 


faces in Egypt, Syria and Saudi, 


‚ Arabia. Menachem Begin is 
using his religion to rally the 
Oriental Jews behind him in 
Israel and the world Jewry 
behind Israel’s aggression against 
Lebanon and the Palestinians. 
The Palestinians however are 
an odd people. In this ‘age of 
| religious fundamentalism which 
‘is another name for a return to 
obscurantism, abandoning геа- 
son, they are trying. t6 work out 
a multi-ethnic, multi-religious, 
secular nationalism to provide, 
sustenance in a democratic order 
-to a united Palestine-Israel. They 
even have a Parliament in exile, 
called the Palestinian National 
‘Council, to which their leader- 
ship is "answerable. Naturally, 


Begin regards these Palestinians - 


as a bigger threat to his Greater. 
(Nile to Euphrates — nay, Indus) 
Israel than anything else, and 
even the Arab rulers are a little 
afraid of them. 

Now Reagan to. has ‘found 
religion useful. He has invoked 
Jesus Christ, to quote an Ameri- 
can. correspondent of an Indian 
paper, “Чо support a holy crusade 
.of righteousness” at home and 
in the world:-at large. He took to 
what the Washington Post des- 
cribed as the “Presidential 

Kpulpit’? at a meeting of the 
National Evangelical Association 
and delivered a written speech 


on the theme of, to quote New: 


York Times, “a God-fearing 
America and a Godless Soviet 
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Kho~-- Union” and talked of | the\Cold 


War in terms of a “struggle bet- 
ween right and wrong, good and 
evil." 

Reading his speech, one is 
reminded of Guru Golwalkar's 
message to President Johnson as 
he was engaged in escalating the 
Vietnam war and putting pressure 
on India to either speak up in 
support of US Administration 
or at least keep quiet. The mes- 


sage was carried by one of the’ 


top Jana Sangh functionaries: I 
do not<remember whether the 
message-carrier was 
Daya! Upadhyaya or Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, but I distinctly re- 
member that the "Organiser: des- 
cribed itas his first visit to US 
and then went on to give the text 
of the message. 'Golwalkar had 
said that US ` was, leading a 
Dharma yuddh against the forces 
of evil in Vietnam and that in 
the struggle between dharma and 
adharma Golwalkar's Bharat was 
on the side of dharma’ The 
Johnson Administration was pro- 
bably not inspired by such high 


` ideals as ascribed to it by Guru 


Golwakar; the Reagan Admini- 
stration is, but alas, Golwalkar 
is no more with ús to send’ a 


: message to him. 


Reagan told the Evangelists: 
“In your discussions of the nu- 


clear freeze proposals, I urge you ` 


to beware of the temptation of 
pride — the temptation blithely 
to declare yourself above it all 
and ignore the aggressive impul- 


- ses of an evil empire (and) there- 
by remove yourself from the ` 


struggle between right and 
wrong, good and evil." Barlier, 
he.had come out against the 


‘Church for its advocacy of peace, · 


disarmament and nuclear freeze, 


‘and Secretary of State George 
. Shultz had attacked “churchmen 
who want to see Soviet influence 


in El Salvador improved” Бу 


Deen : 


` listeners’ 


criticising US support to the 


killings of hundreds of Salvado- 


rans and even Christian’ nuns by 


the junta in power there. In an: 


even earlier speech late in Janu- 
ary, Reagan urged Americans to 
“face the future with the Bible." 

To be fair to Reagan two 
things needs to be pointed out: 
He: began his righteous crusade 


. with his election campaign in 


1979, turning the latter into the 
former, and, secondly, his reli- 
gious fervour is directed not “only 
against the “еу empire" of the 
“Godless” Russians 
against such ''perversities" at 
.home as abortion, efforts to ban 


but also | 


school prayers, and birth control, " 


He told the Evangelists: *I have 
watched TV panel-shows discuss 
this (birth control) issue, have 
read columns pontificating on 
our error, but no one seems to 
mention morality as playing a 
part in the ‘subject of sex. Is 
all Judeo-Christian tradition 
wrong?" He has also invoked 
religion and morality to justify 


the drastic cuts in welfare spend» ; 


ing at home and excessive ex- 
penditure on-arms building so 
that “with God's help" the 
nuclear arsenals of the world 


(read “the evil empire") could ' 


be eliminated. 


'In his recent speeches and | 


radio and ТУ - appearances 
Reagan has tried. to link . his 
„and viewers’ religious 


concerns with his opposition to ` 


nuclear freeze апі his $ 2 trillion 
armaments programme for the 
next five years, identifying him- 
self with **God-fearing, dedicated, 
noble men and women” declar- 
ing that “we will never abandon 
our belief in God", and then 
asserting that, nuclear freeze 
could be acceptable only if “the 
Soviets’ global desires". were 
frozen. The obvious reason’ for 
establishing this-linkage'is the 
mounting discontgnt at home 
over his economic and social 
policies and.the increasing sup- 
port of the Church to the nuclear 
freeze and peace movements and 
in Latin America to movements 
against authoritarian regimes, In 
last November's Congressional 


— 


election campaign Reagan had 


concentrated on defending his 
economic and social policies, but 
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Ње outcome was fot very favour- 
able to him; high-ranking Repub- 
lican strategists have been report- 
ed as commenting that the issues 
which he is now taking up are 
necessary to strengthen his ties 
with religious conservatives who 
were part of his 1980 election 
base, and one Weyrich who heads 
the Committee of the Survival of 
a Free Congress has been credit- 
ed with the view that “the 
Republicans would not have lost 
as many seats as they did in 
November (1982) if Ronald 
Reagan had sounded like that in 
the campaign". i 

Religion became the rallying 

oint against the tyranny of the 
Shah and US support to him in 
Iran, but whether in Pakistan or 
in Malaysia, Egypt or Syria, it is 
а divisive force when employed 
in the service of Reaction. In US, 
major Protestant groups have 
come out against the invocation 
of Jesus Christ for war-monger- 
ing, and a statement has been 
issued by several Church leaders 
including the President of the 
12-million-member Disciples of 
Christ Church and the Bishops 
of Baptist, Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, Jewish, Unitarian and Quaker 
groups, and the heads of the 
Church of Brethren, the United 
Church of Christ, and US 
Catholic Conference, severely 


attacking Reagan’s economic and . 


military policies and accusing 
him of lacking Christian compas- 
sion and sense of justice, negating 
“the rights of the poor", the 
“rights of the unemployed” and 
the “rights of all human beings 
to live in peace and security", 
using unemployment to fight 
inflation, and “equating peace- 
keeping with — fire-power and 
thereby increasing our insecurity 
as more and more weapons 
systems are added to an already 
bloated arsenal", 

American intellectuals have 
also come out against Reagan’s 
resort to the religious appeal. 
Historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager has been quoted by the 
US press as saying that Reagan’s 
speech at the Evangelical meeting 
“was the worst Presidential speech 
in American history, and I've read 
them all. No other .Presidential 
speech has ever so flagrantly 
allied the Government with reli- 
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gion. Н was a gross appeal to 
religious prejudice." While media 
commentators view Reagan's re- 
peated invocation of religion as 
an offensive against the growing 
Brass-roots peace movement in 
US and in Western Europe (dur- 
ing his West European ‘tour re- 
cently, Vice-President George 
Bush argued that Reagan’s so- 


called Zero Option was a “‘strong - 


moral position"), US academics, 
particularly sociologists and poli- 
tical scientists are trying to trace 
the sources of Reagan’s religious 
and political appeal in the Ameri- 
can class structure. ; 
Writing in Social Research, 
journal of the Graduate Faculty 
of the New School of Social 
Research, one Michael Hughey 
has expressed the view that 
widespread support for Reagan's 
ideas did not suddenly emerge 


\ full-blown during the 1980 Presi- 


dential campaign and that the 
first political expression of the 
resurgence of these ideas could 
be traced back to the Goldwater 
campaign of 1964 in which 
Richard Nixon played a minor 
role and can be clearly seen in 
Nixon’s election in 1968. But, he 
adds, no set of ideas can be 
intrinsically persuasive by the 
compelling force of its contents 
unless it corresponds in some 
way to the ideal and/or material 
needs and interests of the groups 
which adopt it and then serve as 
its carriers. Looked at this way, 
the support for Reagan's politi- 
cal ideology (which includes his 
religious obscurantism) is der- 
vived from “ап odd patchwork 


' of groups some of which are 


more accustomed to being on 
opposite sides of most political 
issues." 

These groups comprise what 
C. Wright Mills - described as the 
old middle classes and cover 
primarily the real-estate specu- 
lators, independent farmers, and 
Main Street businessmen and 
others who dominate small towns 
and rural areas even today and 
possess Some sort, of productive 
property — a farm, retail busi-' 
ness, small manufacturing plant, 
and the like: “by virtue of their 
economic and political domina- 
tion of local arcas", these groups 
enjoy the prerogative of “defin- 
ing, establishing, and embodying 
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the primary social standards of 
respectability, of correct beha- 
viour and oi success and failure.” 

Hughey goes on to point out 
that old middle class values, 
standards and morals — including 
honesty, diligence, industrious- 


ness, self-sacrifice, civic-minde- { 


ness, piety and self-control proved 
rewarding in economic activity; 
as small entrepreneurs, they cul- 
tivated their lands and managed 
their businesses always with an 
eye on expansion and getting 
ahead and would brook no inter- 
ference with, or limitations on, 
their hopes and possibilities. 
Unrestrained economic activity 
was their philosophy, and their 
social dominance made it the 
American philosophy and gave 
it a distinctive Americanness. 


These values could continue to* 


prevail as long the old middle 
classes could. maintain their 
dominance and control over 
.American institutions, but the 
history of this social stratum has 
not been one of uniform success. 
Since the begimning of the 
present century they have been 
on the decline at all levels — 
numerical, economic and politi- 
cal — and their ideology facing 
"challenges , which are the out- 
growth of “corporate economy" 
(what is. called monopoly capi- 
talism). But the remnants of 
old middle classes continue to 
survive in rural areas and small 
towns, especially in: the South, 
Midwest and, Southwest, and 
periodically assert themselves 
through a variety of forms of a 
“fundamentalist resurgence” 
such as the Temperance Move- 
ment, Know-Nothingism, “Рго- 
gressivism", the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the America First Commit- 
tee with no less a spokesman 
than the renowned aviator 
Charles Lindbergh; as “supply- 
siders" long before the term was 
invented, they opposed the New 
Deal. 

Going into the history of these 
middle classes, Hughey says that 
the Second World War and then 
the Cold War (especially. as 
fought by McCarthy) gave them 
enemies antithetical to their way 
of life outside the United States, 
and they remained preoccupied 
with these enemies — first Hitler 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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v Greece : Dark Portents 


“DEV MURARKA' 


Wet ‘really happened i in Greece during the week- 

end February 26-27? The world media have 
been preoccupied: with other, weightier topics. It is, 
however, a mystery which has grave implications 
for the stability of the democratic state in Greece. 
It also has a bearing on the Soviet Union’s geopoli- 
tical and security interests through the Eastern 
Mediterranean which is a route for the Soviet Navy 
to Syria and the Mediterranean proper. It explains 
why Soviet analysts are not so indifferent to the 
matter even though:their public reaction has been 
cautious, temperate and lateral, 

The Soviet sense of anxiety has been further 
heightened by the timing of the affair. It came 
hours after Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Tikhonov 
had concluded his visit to Athens and while thej 
American wife of the Greek Prime Minister, Mar- 
garet Papandreou, was visiting Moscow as the head 
ofa delegation of Greek women. The consensus in 
Moscow is that while a full-fledged military coup 
was not probably intended, a coup-like .effort was 
simulated in order to intimidate the Greek Socialist 


.(Pasok) Government of Andreas Papandreou. 


While the Greek Government is denying that 


anything unusual happened, according. to informa- 


tion available in Moscow serious developments did 
take place and the possibility of even * more .serious 
things happening in the near future cannot be 


. excluded. In brief, the sequence of events was’ 


something like this: Early during the week beginning 
February 21, a group of senior army officers sub- 
mitted a memorandum to their Deputy Minister of 
Defence, ‘a Pasok’ man. The document expressed 
mounting anxiety among senior officers about the 
activities of “anarchist? elements in the army. It 
complained of leaflets being circulated, committees 
being formed, weapons being stolen, and stressed 
that the level of this activity was particularly high 


. among the units on.the borders. In Greek political 


terminology “anarchists” has come to mean Com- 
munists as well as Socialists and other Leftists. The 
Deputy Minister is said to have agreed with the 
memorandum. 

However, when he brought the memorandum: to 
the attention of the higher leadership in the party, 
some elements of the leadership characterised it as 
a mutiny. It is not clear as yet whether Papandreou 
himself shared this opinion or not, because he is 


essentially a centrist within the party which includes . 


Leftist as well as Rightist leaders. What matteied, 
however, was that orders were issued to the party 
members to mobilise, to party officials to burn 


'' their archives and go underground. Two factors 


contributed to this reaction. In the first place, the 
US. Central [Intelligence Agency had warned 
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Papandreou that army action was imminent within 
hours. The leaders saw the memorandum asa con- 
firmation of this warning. Secondly, with the 
terrible memories of the colonels’ takeover in 1967, 


д Pasok workers ехресїей widespread arrests, 


ersecution and torture following a military seizure 
of power. 

While all this was happening, other steps , were 
taken which exposed the sense of alarm felt by the 
authorities. Guard ' around the Prime Minister, 
around the two state television stations, around the 
telecommunications centre, the airports and the 
ports was strengthened.. Papandreou himself met 
the leaders of the main political parties on Suday, 
February 27, to brief them on the situation. Behind 
the scenes, President Konstantinos Karmanlis used 
his influence on the officers to dissude them from 
any rash action. After this, when it was clear that 
the situation was under contro], he ostentatiously 
played golf to signal that the crisis was over. But 
the country was racked by rumours and anxiety. 

It is true, of course, that the immediate crisis is 
over. But: the Greek Government's officia] stand 
that there was no such crisis does, not bear exami- 
nation. For instance, if there was no crisis, why 
were the Pasok and "Communist parties mobilised, 
even granting that mobilisation is the permanent 
vice of all Greek parties? Why, for instance, among 
the 16 army officers retired after the alleged coup 
attempt, is there one who was -not due for retire- 
ment and was even considered for the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief? Moreover, why were the army 
officers presenting the memorandum not punished 
or cashiered and it was claimed that their retire- 
ment -was routine?"The fact is that while . no coup ' 
took place, belief in the stability of democracy in 
Greece has been severely shaken. The clumsy and 
panicky way the Pasok Government handled the 
situation has done precisely what was intended by 
its opponents — damaged. its credibility. Not 
surprisingly perhaps, questions about its future are 
being raised in the European Parliament and even 
an investigation is being demanded, to the fury of 
Athens. Certainly, the wider aspects of the sinister 
happenings in Greece need a cleser analysis than 
they have received. 

In this context it has to be recognised that the 
origins ‘of the latest Greek crisis — and crisis is not 
astrong word if it is assumed that more serious 
attempts to undermine the Pasok Government and 
even democracy in Greece may follow-—are closely 
connected with the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The Soviet Union, because there is a power- 
ful and entrenched section of the Greek establish- 
ment, allied to the. United States, which is deeply 
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suspicious and resentful of the opening to Moscow 
begun by the former Prime Minister Karamanlis 
and now being expdnded by the Government of 
Papandreou. The United States, because Washington 
is intent on keeping its base facilities in Greece at 
all costs, if necessary by perverting the Greek 
political institutions once again. 

The most immediate beginning of the crisis can 
be traced. to increasing, Soviet diplomatic involve- 
ment in the region. A few months ago (Novem- 
ber 28-December 3, 1982), the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, Ilter Turkmen, visited the Soviet Union. 
After his return, a Deputy Foreign Minister in 
Ankara | briefed the NATO ambassadors when he 
insinuated that the Soviet Union had endorsed the 
Turkish position on the Aegean dispute, This dis- 
pute between Greece and Turkey has very deep roots 
and comprises three separate though related issues: 
(1) the question of sovereign rights over the Aegean 
continental shelf; (2) the question of territorial sea 
limits claimed by each country; and (3) the question 
of military and civil air traffic control zones in thc 
Aegean area. Apparently, the Turkish interpretation 
was based on a rather stretched meaning of the 
term “equal basis" used by the Soviet side in 
stating their approach to the solution of the 
problem. 

This caused an uproar їй Greece. The Greek 
ambassador to Moscow, Andre Metaxas, was asked 
to seck clarification from the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. The Soviet officials told him that no such 
assurance had been given to Turkey and they did 
not recognise such an interpretation. In conveying 
the Soviet reply to Athens, the ambassador added 
his own comment, stating that he was not certain 
of the Soviet position, and was not convinced by 
the Soviet explanations. The ambassador's provoca- 
tive communication was promptly leaked to the 
press in Athens in the middle of January 1983 and 
it lent substance to a press campaign against the 
Soviet connection which continued right up to the 
moment of Soviet Prime Minister Tikhonov's visit 
to Greece from February 21 to 24. This was the 
time when the army'officers are supposed to have 
presented their contentious memorandum 'to the 
Deputy Defence Minister. 

Some qualified observers of the- "Greek scene 
contend that the very success of the Tikhonov visit 
may have hastened the action of the military 
officers, some of whom were probably infuriated by 
it. The point at issue was that both before and 
during the Tikhonov visit the Right in Greece had 
argued that the country had nothing to gain from 
the Soviet Union which has a far more substantial 
strategic interest in Turkey than in Greece. It 
further argued that the Soviet Union could do little 
to help Greece economically and that if it came to 
a choice between Greece and Turkey, Moscow 
would plump for Turkey. 

These pessimistic forecasts, however, were contra- 
dicted by the visit. In fact, politically as wel] as 
economically, Greece made substantial gains. The 
Soviet side came closer to the Greek position 
on Cyprus by dropping all mention of the sovereign 
British bases on Cyprus as well. as of inter-communal 
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talks, to which Greece objects because Papandreou 
believes that these talks would lead nowhere. On 
the Aegean dispute, the Soviet side stressed the 
need for a peaceful solution, without committing - 
itself to any particular position. In the Greek view 
it was a plus against Turkey, though this interpre- 
tatión should be viewed with great reserve. The 
fact is that on February 27, which was a Sunday, 
and two days after the return of Tikhonov to 
Moscow on February 25, the Soviet Unibn soughy 
Turkish consent to an immediate. visit to Ankara by 
the First Deputy Foreign Minister, Georgi Korni- 
yenko. Korniyenko flew into Ankara on the evening 
of March 3, had extensive talks with the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, Turkmen, and other senior 
officials on March 4, and left for home in the early 
afternoon of March 5, also making sure that he had 
talked to the press. During this visit, though he 
restated the Soviet case against deployment of mis- 
siles in Europe, his primary purpose was to inform 
the Turkish side of the substance of Tikhonov’s 
visit to Greece. Very clearly, it was intended to 
convey to the Turkish officials, and to: the Turkish L 
public, that Moscow had not done anything in 
Athens against Turkish interests. 

: This effort not only illustrates the importance 
Moscow attaches to its relations with Türkey, but 
also negates both Greek and Turkish efforts to 
project their relations with the Soviet Union as 
favouring one of them against the other. The Soviet 
conduct does not bear out their partisan interpreta- 
tions. Like the United States the Soviet Union 
wants to have good relations with both the Aegean 
powers. But unlike the United States, Moscow is 
not seeking to use Turkey as a weapon with which 
to intimidate the Greeks. Indeéd, in some respects 
to Greeks have rightly discerned that the Soviet 
Union has greater sympathy with their position, 
though Moscow does not parade it. For instance a 
Greek scholar, Thanos Veremis, has recently asser- 
ted that “from February 1982 the Soviet press 
(Pravda, izvestia and Tass) inaugurated a new 
policy towards Greece which is not confined simply 
to bilateral issues. The Soviet Union addressed 
Graeco-Turkish issues in terms ‘favourable to 
Greece." As against this, we have a Turkish 
scholar, Duyugu Bazoglu Sezer, asserting that no 
Turk can point to Soviet aggressive behaviour - 
directly against Turkey on account of bilateral 
issues for over three decades." This is curious 
indeed that two NATO allies, antagonistic to each 
other, have a positive image of Soviet conduct 
towards them, while their feelings about America 
are more mixed, even of hostility in certain 
contexts. s 

For Greece, however, there were many other 
positive aspects of the Tikhonov visit. In economic 
terms, а helpful 10-year agreement on cooperation 
between the two countries was signed. At present 
it would mean that Soviet intake of Greek citrus 
fruit and tobacco would grow and' assist the Greek 
economy in these times of depressed international 
trade. More importantly, the Soviet Union would 
participate, with credits, in building an aluminium 
plant in Greece which will produce 6,00,000 tons of 


the metal each year. Moreover, the Soviet Union, 
in conjunction with other East European countries, 
willalso buy the finished product. It is not a bad 
beginning. The economic cooperation may deepen 
and become even more substantial, if Greece would 
accept a Soviet offer of extending its gas pipeline 


started. : 


Mns Bulgaria, negotiations for which have not yet 


] 


But apart from political and economic ties being 
forged, it is psychologically important for Moscow 
as well as Grecce that relations between the two 


countries, which have very ancient roots are becom- . 


ing normal after a long period of antagonism and 

! neglect. In this sense the Tikhonov visit was ex- 
tremely important because it was the first visit to 
Greece by a Soviet head of government. And while 
it alarmed the Right in Greece, it pleased the public 
by and large. : 

The American factor in this situation is at once 
more complex and more powerful. The Reagan 
Administration has hardly made it a secret that it 
is putting enormous pressure on the Papandreou 
Government to continue the leasing of bases at a 
low rent. It has even resorted to open blackmail by 
raising the proportion of arms and economic aid to 
Turkey and Reagan has told Papandreou that the 
former proportion can be restored only if he 
behaves on the bases. 

Papandreou .is in a dilemma. He personally is 
opposed to continuing the American bases in Greece 
and in this he represents a substantial, if not over- 
whelming, section of Greek public opinion. But as 
a shrewd realist he knows that Greece has little 
option in the matter and a suitable face-saving 
formula is all that is needed to settle it. But this is 
an issue which arouses deep feelings in Greece. The 
reason is that the people arb increasingly negative 
about the American tutelage over their country, 
though they are not anti-American in any meaning- 
ful way. 

This is because since the civil war in Greece in 
1949, the United States, more specifically its sub- 
verting agencies, have acquired a direct grip over 
the Greek army, particularly the intelligence sector 
ofthe army. Asa result, Washington has become 


' accustomed to bypassing the political leaders in 


Athens and having,its way in Greece. There are 
several factors responsible for this state of. affairs. 
One of the curious facts, for instance, is that during 
tlie Dulles period Americans of Greek origin were 
employed in great numbers by the CIA in key 
positions. Another factor is that the Greek army 
has been ofganised, rearmed ‘and trained by the 
Americans. Butthis has not produced a radical 
reaction among the officer class in Greece, as it did 
in Iran for instance. On the contrary, their loyalty 
to America is strong, partly because during their 
training period in the United States they found 
Social acceptance and established rapport with the 
prosperous Greek community there. Indeed, they 
became integrated with the American Greeks, who 
are basically conservative and who naturally sup- 
port strong Greek ties with America. In" fact, it 
has to be recalled that the Greek community in 
America was the strongest supporter of the colonels' 
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regime which Dr. Henry Kissinger manipulated so 
freely. 

Given these "advantages", it is not easy for 
Washington to like the Papandreou regime. Its 
natural preference remains a military regime, at 
least a regime dominated by the military. Washing- 
ton has little time for the nonsense of democracy in 
small helpless countries except for rhetorical pur- 
poses. Just how Washington looks at its relations 
with such countries, and particularly with Greece, 
can be illustrated by a very pertinent and revealing 
episode of which this correspondent has personal 
knowledge. A highly intelligent Greek friend of 
his was given the task of liaising between the Greek 
Embassy in Washington and the Greek community 
in America by Karamanlis after the overthrow of 
the military regime in Athens following the Cyprus 
disaster. But when he tried to expose the dirty 
role played by Henry Kissinger in all this, he 
received a message from one of the factotums of 
Kissinger, who was then Secretary of State. The 
message said: “Don’t lay a finger on Henry or I 
will have your-hands cut off at the wrist." The 
sender of this charming message was Lawrence S. 
Eagelberger who is currently a factotum of the 
present Secretary of State George Schultz. 

But such a background of Atnerican treatment of 
Greece explains why public opinion in Greece is 
inclined to believe that the events of February 26-27 
were in some way connected with Washington. If 
so, how can the CIA warning to Papandreou on 
the eve of military unrest be explained? Analysis ir 
Athens think that the warning was conveyed simply 
to frighten Papandreou and to make him act 
impulsively. If so, the exercise has succeeded only 
too well, assuming that a coup was not intended 
for the moment. The thoughtless and incoherent 
way in which Papandreou or his colleagues reacted 
has damaged public confidence in them. And salt 
on the wounds is being rubbed by Mariono 
Rumor’s moves in the Political Commission of the 
European Parliament to have the events investi- 
gated. It is also noteworthy that Washington 
pointedly delayed the arrival in Athens-of Reginald 
Bartholomew for negotiations with the Greek 
Government on the question of American bases. 
Instead of arriving on February 28, he arrived at 
пе end of the week and talks began only on March 


Moscow iis concerned by these developments. 11 
has no interest in damaging the Papandreou Govern- 
ment. So in tune with the officials in Athens it is 
beipg maintained that there was no coup attempt 
in Greece, that all such stories are fabrications by 
the Western media. Nevertheless, disturbed by the 
possibility of destabilisation in Greece, ail the 
essential information about the preconditions being 
created for a coup is being conveyed to the Soviet 
readers. It is a subtle way of intimating to Papan- 
dreou that he should not treat the danger lightly. 
Moreover, the information is being conveyed in 
such a way that it unmistakably points to the 
possibility of destabilisation. : i 

For instance, a despatch by the Jzvestia' corres- 

(Continued on-page 21) 
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posean in public affairs, especially in the‘ 

women’s movement or in activities ‘that are, 
related to advancing. the position of women, was-in 
a sense easier in the era - before the fifties, in the era 
in which women like Padmaja Naidu lived and, 


worked. This view ‘might not be accepted by his- ' 


- torians and specialists who have written' about the 
Indian women's movement; and. even more so, by 
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ment more irritation today, when ‘this —. 
pressure spills Out, whether through the crust. or! 
through leakages init; there is also doubt and worry 
even amongst its own participants. 

Against this mood of concern and uncertainty, 
this essay introduces some of the women and girls ` 


` of contemporary India; moves on to analysing the 


the various women still living. amongst us who: : 


participated 'in the freedom struggle and in the 
various other battles for getting India's women. both 
legal as well as operational equality with men. 

Even so, I would like to put forward this view, and 
give.reasons. Women of that era who were coming 
forward or, more accurately, releasing - (hemselves 
from various forms of, imprisonment, and. fighting 

‚ог themselves and their ѕіѕїегѕ,. were few. There is 
no doubt that the battles they fought were not only 
courageous and hard but clear-headed — and that 

. without those battles and their successes the gener- 
ations to follow would not. have enjoyed the various 
benefits they are enjoying today. 

But today there are many more women, in position: 
Women have bten acknowledged iri alniost all fields, 
women have become ‘visible and ithe ‘few’ of the 
30s and 40s are the hundreds of the 80s. 

This has led, ahd happily, to another situation 
that the.layer beneath this layer of educated elite, 
women, is also on the verge of emerging, as much 

'. stimulated by the elite layer as by the pressures of 
` development and the lack of it; by the attempts at 
. distributive justice and.their failure, by the develop- 
` лепе df communication and its breakdown. The 
, pressure of this second layer and the third layer, as 
it mounts, has its impact on this crust — educated 
women coming. from sociologically. and historically 
‘thé dominant classes. 
When there are few. who are asking : i be accepted 
' with all the consequential readjustment of roles, of 


attitudes, of powers, of power allocations — the ' 


fesponse, even if resistant, can be: somewhat 
‘untroubled. But when the numbers grow, then the 
"adjustments required are far greater — so much 
reordering, not only of society but economic 
structures becomes necessary. The system'is pushed. 
. Where so much restructuring. is! being’ implied, 
N new questions arise — 
desirable even if acceptable, what it would mean for 
various institutions whether they are institutions 
inherited: through «religion, culture tradition or 
modern, є economic, social and political development. 
Hence there is not only more backlash, more resent- 
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hether this restructuring is ` 


why of their situation, refers to some of the efforts 
being made to reduce pressures on them — and 
then presents one view on what fundamental efforts 
have to be made by women; if they wish for durable 
advancement. 


ZA 


"NAINI is an cya ET belonging to Mina 


tribe, living in Etrampura, a small village of 57 
households in Bharatpur District in Rajasthan. . 
Hers is a joint family of nine owning eight bighas of _ 
land. Her father and uncle plough and dig while. 
Naini, her mother and aunt weed, pack groundnut, 
cut grass. 

While Naini’s uncle, 19-year-old Kardiram,: goes 


.to high school in Bhusawar five km.. away апа her 


younger brother Chhuttanlal goes to school in the 
neighbouring village of Chentoli, where he is in the. 
Third Standard, Naini.assists her parents in house- 
hold chores. ‘Who will do all this if I gó to school?” 
says she. d 

Naini works from six in the morning to 7-30.in 
the evening — making cowdung cakes, fetching 
water, sweeping, cgoking; cleaning utensils, weeding 


‘the field and cutting grass for the. cattle — some of 


this along with hér mother and some alone. 
Khayrum is a 12-year-old Muslim girl, whose 


‘father is‘a beggar. Having no land of his own and 
: being too old and feeble to - work as an agricultural 


r 


labourer, Khayrum’s father Sheikh Siddiq. goes - 
from house to house in his village and in adjoining 
villages begging for alms. 

Khayrum’s home is in ' Kuita, a large predomi- , 
nantly Muslim village towards:the east of Birbhum 
disttict. in West Bengal. The village has an abund- 
ance of water which keeps. the vegetation lush the 
year round.- ` 

Khayrum Khatun and her brothers and sisters do 
not go to school partly because they do not have 
decent ‘clothes to wear but more because they can- 
not afford.the occasional] expenses that are incurred 
in spite of the fact that there are no fees.. Her 
brothers spend most of their time playing marbles 
and gulli-danda outside their house. К 

While her brothers play, it is Khayrum who is _ 
the real house-keeper.. She attended school for only 
one year but had to drop out because she had to 
look after the house when her father became .seri- 
ously ill, and Her mother was kept busy nursing 


m. > ; . 
She does the sweeping, fetching water, collecting 
firewood for the house on days she is not going to 


her master’s house. But on most days Khayrum 


goes to work in the household of a Muslim landlord 

in the same village, where she gets her meals and 

a rupee for the day.‘ This income is vital to the 

. family. ; 

k She has to leave at six in the morning for her 
- master's house which is about two km away. On 
reaching their house her first job is to wash the 
utensils used by them at breakfast.. The next hour 
is spent swabbing the mud floor. Khayrum then 
has to go to the nearby pond to fetch water; she has 
to go twice for this which takes her two hours. She 
then cuts the vegetables and grinds the spices. This 
takes her just over an hour. She is fhen given some 
boiled rice by the mistress of the house which she 
has in a small clay bowl. 

In the afternoon, while the mistress rests, Khay- 
rum looks after the baby fortwo hours. About 4 
p-m., when the mistress wakes up, she has to go 
again to the pond for fetching water, and then 
cleans the utensils. About 6 p.m. she cuts vege- 
tables for half an hour and while the mistress is 

\ cooking she carries the baby in her arms. Нег din- 
ner comprises some rice and vegetable-curry which 
she is given at 8 p.m. An hour later Khayrum 
гаи home after having been out for nearly 15 

ours. 

Naini and Khayrum belong to 77 per cent of girls 
between the ages of five and 14 in rural India, who 
do not go to school. Perhaps this will be so till (a) 
their mothers and fathers earn enough to manage 
without their labour time; (b) or there is a good 


child day-care centre where at zero cost the sibling. 


can be left; (c) or where firewood and water are 
nearby and affordable. 

: Kempamma, 45, works ina coffee curing shed in 
Chikmagalur in Karnataka, packing coffee seeds into 
sacks, "What do they know?” she says, pointing to 
her male supervisors. “We are to do nothing but 
bow our heads all our lives. I have a sick child, I 

.am late, I am not given work — the family eats 
‘nothing that day. I bow my head. The Union 
Strikes for better wages. We starve for 15 days — 
and we go back for 10 paise more — I bow my 
head". Like a swan dipping into water, Kamp- 
amma demonstrates „her work, bending her head 


down to touch the floor, with her hand on the fore- | 


head. 

In Petlad in Gujarat State 35-year-old Hosain 
Bibi and 22-year-old Mumtaz Bibi are two of the 
twelve Workers in a tobacco processing shed. Hosain 
Bibi packs tobacco into bags. How come in spite 
of purdah? “I have 12 children and no husband — 
and I am the only earning member in my family. 
My neighbours criticise me for leaving purdah and 
working outside in а shed. But what do I care — 
I would rather have my children eat than have the 
neighbours’ approval. Look at Mumtaz — she is 
unmarried, has no father and earns for the whole 
family, being the eldest. If she marries, the family 
will lose their bread-winner". 

Sixty-year-old Haseena isa member of the Self. 
employed Women’s Association, a registered society 
in Delhi with about 1,000 members. Haseena does 
Zardozi, that is, embroidery in Zari over velvet. 
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These embroidered pallas are usually cut up and 
made into mukuts, commonly used in weddings by 
Hindus. : 

Haseena and many others like her live in the 
Jama Masjid area, but are also distributed across 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and many other cities and 
villages. They work against orders from shop- 
keepers; these orders are usually transmitted to 
them through their men who,also collect the pay- 
ment. Much as they would like it to be otherwise, 
the sons and husbands do not always bring back the 
cash that the shopkeeper gives them. Nor do they 
get any “market feedback” on what is ‘going’ and at 
what rate. 

Haseena, as a member of the new association, 
went on tour to see a sister organisation in Abmeda- 
bád where 12,000 women like Haseena have been 
organised. into an association (SEWA) and own 
their own cooperative bank and have access to life 
insurance, maternity benefits, health cover, creches 
and so on through collective effort. 

In Ahmedabad going through the bazar she saw 
mukuts being sold for prices which were ten times 
the price at which she sold the palla. The sight so 
upset her that when she returned to Delhi, she went 
straight from the station to Jama Masjid. As she 
puts it, *I threw myself on the floor of the Masjid, 
beat my forehead against the floor and moaned, 
‘Ya Allah! Is this what you call insaaf (justice)?” 
From that moment she refused to put her hand to 
the needle till wages for zardozi could be raised to 
a more reasonable rate. 

Since then Haseena and her sisters in the asso- 
ciation have managed to raise their own wage rates 
by at least 50 per cent through combined effort. 
Soon with their own shop and also by upgrading 
their skills which includes preparation of mukuts, 
they hope to be able to get 90 per cent of the return 
to themselves and be their own sellers. 


КЕМРАММА, Hosain Bibi, Mumtaz Bibi, Haseena, 
are some of the 21 per cent of Indian women who 
work for a living, according to the 1981 Census. 
However, according to quality statistics, collected 
by academics and ‘others interested in women 
workers, this percentage is an under-estimation due 
to various characteristics of female work which 
make it difficult to net. The figure becomes even 
more of an under-estimation if it is disaggregated 
according to the economic class of the women 
workers—the poorer the community the higher the 
work participation rate of females and children. 
Sometimes, as for instance in States like Rajasthan, 
amongst the landless, the female participation rate 
would be even greater than the male participation 
rate and in the range of 74 per cent compared to 
the male rate of 67 per cent. 

There are many other kinds of evidence that point 
to this same phenomenon, namely, that amongst the 
poor, especially the assetless, women work in the 
same proportion as, if not in greater numbers than, 
men. For example, counting heads in any form of 
public works sites—whether drought relief or emp- 
loyment programmes like the Maharashtra Emp- 
loyment Guarantee sites—shows the predominance 
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- women's work as ''secondary"", 


* 


of females in these hard unskilled jobs. ^ 


Another road to the same phenomenon is the 
existence of the female-headed household—house- 
holds not only customarily headed by females but 
households where a woman provides the sole means 
of support. ta 

At first glance this evidence seems to suggest no 
more than that.poor women are enduring severe 
economic pressures.to the same extent as poor men 


— contrary to.popular belief that the brunt of the. 


economic burden is usually carried by the men, with 
women's work providing supplementary income. 
The participation rates, the nomenclature given to 
?, “subsidiary”, “sup- 
-plementary”—all have supported this view. The new 
statistics explode this myth.. . 
Other indicators emerge revealing that within 
this hard-pressed community of men, women and 
children, women and’ girl children are the most 
deprived. . ak | 
The well-known. Indian proportion of 935 fe- 


.males to. 1000 males, however unfortunate, hides a ` 


grimmer scene. Again, disaggregated according to 
economic class, оп thé basis of assets, this ratio 
falls to 800° and below, with children's statistics 
‚ being the cruellest of all. Small-scale surveys are 
beginning to. reveal the havoc ‘that takes place 
among female infants and children amongst the 
poor. А survey.of 124 households in Kaira district, 
the home of Amul, revealéd that the sex ratio 
amongst the children of the landless was only774 аз 
compared to. an average/of 905 for the total sample. 
Neglect of the female, of course, is a well-known 
phenomenon less food, less health care. But what 
is less recognised is that physical strain under sub- 
normal conditions of food and~health assault thé 
poor woman and child in greater measure than their 
men. Periods of high reproductive activity coin- 
cide with periods of high work participatton amongst 
poor women, leading to- coincidence with high 
mortality. - ea Fe : CREE 
This characterisation of poverty with women as 
the poorest of the poor is not unique to India. 


Income distribution data, now classified by sex not. 


only from the countries of the “South’ but poverty 
ghettos in the ‘North’ reveal the same pattern. 

The ultimate face of destitution is that of a 
woman.. Escape routes are less available to her than 
to her man. Survival of the family on the other hand 
is more her-business than his. Perhaps the two are 
linked. Those who bear responsibility have not 
only to stand firm, but bear risk. — 

The popular image of the Indian woman — a 
goddess ruling the house gracefully from behind the 

'scenes, the real power — is a middle-class fantasy 
which has clouded our awareness of Naini's plight. 


IT .15 becoming clearer now.that the needs, of men 
and women are not always identical, even ‘within 
the same resources, or economic level. In other 
words, we are: beginning to recognise that within 
the issue of poverty, within a community, there are 
. differences not only in the availability of goods and 
services to women and men, not only in the access 
they have to various opportunities, but in their 
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-ranking of needs. We are beginning to 


ЖИ 
realise that 
it is not accurate to presume that the male spokes- 
man of a family can speak for all of them. . 

In the villages in Bharatpur, we had many 


with the village leadership, which.was mostly,' if not»: 
all теп, and separately with women — over the D” 
course of a year, when we had been collecting data `. 
on the.time use pattern of men, women and chil- ` 


meetings in 1977 with the whole .village, ee 


dren. -We were talking to these men and women: 
out of a sense of guilt. Since we had lived in these 
villages in the driest, most backward part of Bharat- 
pur District, almost every household was intimately 


\ known to us. The men talked of the reed for a 


panchayat building, for better roads since they had 
to cycle out, for loans to get pesticides. They 
wanted some large projects to. be brought into their 
area; The women on the other hand expressed the 
need to have medical care in the village itself. They 
had to walk about five miles to get to the nearest 
primary health centre. They found that this was 
too far — given their work, given the need to look 
after, other children. І 


In the hills of Gopeshwar, one of the areas | 


· famous for the dynamism of the Chipko Andolan, 
- while men asked for fruit trees, women wanted, fuel 


' be able to reflect that family’s needs. ЖО; 
This is perhaps all right when the family does.. 


and fodder trees. “Тһе men will take the fruits | 


and sell them by the road side, the cash will. go to 
buy liquor and tobacco," they argued. Finally, 
both types were planted. Now they have started 
pleading that women must be elected to forest pan- 
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chayats, the village councils that manage community __ 


forests. ы \ 
This kind of stratification of the family is a hard 
fact to’ swallow, «especially in the Indian context 


where the tradition of the family, its bonds, its jl 
inter+independence, its burning loyalty to- each other ` 


‘are worshipped, whether they are realor not. The 
way the scenario is usually painted is to suggest 
that the family is a homogeneous ‘unit. Individuals. 
work towards optimisation of family well-being. In 
Other words, the interest of all members ofthe 


family would naturally coincide, as each of them ' 


would be working not for himself, but for the bunt 
fit of all the inter-connected units. A father could 
labour to bring home bread for the rest of his 
family, the women, the children, his parents, per- 
haps even his brothers and sisters. The women and 


children in turn would work to look after each. 


other and the rest. If one. person in'a family is 
called to represent the family, or given access to 
development opportunities, the interest of all would 
be covered — and further, if information is being 
gathered for a decision-making purpose, whether it 
is to design. a programme of benefits, whether to 
collect ópinion оп wider policy or on local crises, 
one person from the family, male or female, should 


have a life style where there is some sharing of 
information, even if not sharing-of tasks, and when 


“there is at least a basic minimum wherewithal 


which does not require difficult decisions of distri- 


bution within the family. In other words, this is a- 


fair presumption in the case of the upper classes. 


Lions ds for roots, examining garbage, or travelling | 


} 
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- But in a household with a crisis for survival, with. 
: insufficient resources, at the lowest levels of poverty, 


the.patterns of family life are different. Man, 
woman and child are all endeavouring. to keep 
themselves alive through some activity whether it is 


long distances for wage work. There is not much 
time. їо. share each.other's lives around a family 
- hearth or sitting room. Lives, by necessity, get 
acutely segregated both in space and in tasks and to 
that extent perceptions are limited to personal 
experiences. 

Little children do not know family as we know it. 


What do the little children of: construction “workers 


in Delhi know of family, of any social institution 
such as a school? They. know.rubble, they know 
. one parent — or perhaps not even a parent — a 
sibling. They grow up without: a neighbourhood, 
seeing large numbers of men and women working 


around therm. Similarly, what would a child from ' 
Ratnagiri or from Tehri Garhwal know of family? · 


The father may be away in Delhi working as a cook 
or a driver if from Tehri Garhwal ог іп Bombay -if 
.from Ratnagiri. 

Much has been written about the sociological 
family — the customary, formal, non-formal rules 
‘and procedures that operate within it. . But, the 
sociological family is -different from the economic 
family — ‘and Ше economic family, especially 
amongst the poor, has-not been studied sufficiently. 


~ These households are not institutions with rules 
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and regulations. Their autonomy is a fiction — and 
the usual argument that any interference with allo- 
cation within the household is agéression on the 


household's autonomy, a convenient and cruel: 


.morality or moral blindness. Where there are no 
choices, what freedoms are we taking away? 

‘It would not be right to suggest that the mind of 
. Indian society is so clouded with what, is con- 
ventionally called, -feudalism and colonialism, but 
which is used to suggest the power of religion, 
convention, traditional forms of stratification, that 
it would consciously ill treat its women. But there is 
. no doubt that Indian society has to pause, has to 
take a deep hard look at what it is doing. — . 

There is deep ignorance in our society about 
women's values. It is necessary to open daors of 
perception not only amongst men but amongst 
women too, to women's roles, their ' contribution, 
their differences and similarities, their aggregation, 
and to the operational шага this aggre- 
gation. E 
STRANGE as it may seem, much is happening in 
India on the women’s front which deserves praise. 

Writers, philosophers, spiritual leaders, are trying 


. to mount new lenses on the old frames, women are 
.grouping themselves’ and raising their voices. 


“Women have: been given an identity — true — also 


for being raped or burnt, but the rape and burning. 
. are no more insignificant events. 


.At the government level, starting from a special 
sub-chapter on women's employment in the Sixth 
Plan, 1978-83, we now have a chapter on women 
in ia new Sixth Plan, 1980-85, which most uninhi- 
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„dred -papers. 


bitedly describes their grossly disadvantaged condi- 
tion and chalks out :strong lines of action. True, 
this chapter has not been operationalised, but there 
it is, a first amongst Plan: documents anywhere in - 
the world. 

There is recognition the world over that women | 
are invisible in statistics, and yet without a quanti- - 
fied profile, programmes and policies~will fail to 
perceive and act. The Government of India has 


-endorsed special data collection exercises as well- as 


set up a permanent Steering Committee to improve 
the statistics on women and children.. 

In legislation of course, including the equal 
remuneration action and the latest dowry bill, we 


‚ are the most advanced, but since laws to be enforced 


need more than themselves, this is not an area 
where we can boast.beyond having the laws made. 
Coming to action, there are hundreds of organis- 
ations which are working amongst poor women, 
reducing their vulnerability whether it is economic 
or social or both. SEWA in Ahmedabad, referred 
to earlier, and the Working Women's Forum i in 
Madras, the Aroeles i in Jamkhed are only three of 
the better known ones. ‘SEWA has among -other 
things shown that class consciousness can be raised 
even among dispersed home based workers. Since 
the women workers usually gathered in their neigh- 
bourhood and sang bhajans when their mobilisation , 
drive was on, SEWA cadres attended these bhajan 
meetings and did whatever consciousness-raising 
they had to at these gatherings— that is, used cultural 
roots as an' entry point. Jamkhed showed that un- 
educated rural middle-aged women,can be effective 
carriers of messages like preventive health measures 
and more. Whether against the liquor menace or. 
felling of trees, women are on the move asserting 
themselves, . 


They are also quick to grasp opportunity, like 


· Haseena of the Sewa Delhi, who with her sisters— 


not only Muslim workers but Scheduled Caste ` 
women lifafa-makers of Turkman Gate area, have 
"formed an association of 1,000 in Delhi which is 
fast growing. They have saved more than a lakh of 
rupees through Bank deposits. In Belgaum, women. 
bidi workers, apart from setting up their own union, 
have coopted some devadasis of the area (outcome 
of the Yellamma temple where girls are dedicated 
to the goddess one minute and taken tó brothels the 
next). Тһе bidi workers have not only set up a 
devadasi association, but. have subscribed from 
their wages for the education of the daughters of the. 
devadasis.' 

There are numerous examples from all over India 
of this readiness of women to grasp opportunity— 
they need that one "electric" line from outside. А 
promise of material change, and a push to build up 
‘some self-confidence. 

At the research level, the liveliness of interest as 
well as the size of research output was revealed at 
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the National Conference on Women Studies, con- ~ 


vened in Bombay in April 1981, now institutional- 
ized as the National Association . of Women’s 
Studies. There were 380 participants and a ‘hun- 
In addition, curriculum change is 
being discussed, students are doing doctorates focus- 
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sing, On women, institutes and agencies that are 
not in the field of pure research are also adopting 
women as a focus for programme development. 
One remarkable achievement has been in text- 
book preparation under the auspices of the National 
Council for Educational Research and Training: 


First the English text-books were reviewed for sex- ° 
ist bias, and revised. Now mathematics books have’ 


been scrutinised and exathples, sums recomposed, 
allocating intelligent decision-making roles to wo- 
men. Most people who have thought through the 
logic of wonien's condition have had to come to 
face the wall of attitudes‘as the real bloc. Hence 
this is again a unique translation of thought into 
action and at a crifical point for attitudinal change 


Bur above all, India, almost uniquely in the deve- 
loping. world, provides spaces for mobilisation and 
expression. We, even aS women, may not realise 
how vital this is for women —а secular, democraiic 
state, pledged to equality. At a conference in 
September 1982, in Barbados, one of the cluster of 
islands in the Caribbean sea, there were not only 
the fifty-odd participants from the islands but 
eminent women leaders from Africa, Latin America 
and West Asia. . 

As they reflected and laid out their needs and the 
implications, it became clear that for them to extri- 
cate themselves from the crises in their lives, as well 
as to avoid further devastation, it was almost 
always necessary to change the focus of their poli- 
tical leaders, their economic systems. Religious 
bigotry, economic imperialism, single command 
line power structures, made it impossible for any- 
one—let alone women—to articulate. And women 
being at the bottom of the.pile, always the first 
victims of autarchy of any kind, including careless 
technological change, were harshly affected. 

“How do Indian women have so many lively 
action and research programmes?" they ask. Because 
ofthe space for articulation that the democratic 
framework allows; also because of secularism — and 
also because of certain positions, which I call 
Gandhian, which linger on, such as Swadeshi, iden- 
tification with the poor, pledge towards the hand- 
made sector and so on. These ideas are ingrained in 
our policies, even though today the pledge to them 
would be weak. While within India we may feel 
frustrated and skeptical about the existence and 
survival of these values, they really shine when we 
perceive ourselves from the dark globe outside. 

The critical importance of such spaces for the 
development of autonomous women’s organisations, 
for the attempts by women to extricate themselves 
from the complex web of sex-based inequality, is 
yet to be fully recognised by women. It stands out 
when women from different systems meet each 
other. : . 


BUT the situation troubles. Nothing seems to make 
a dent. Micro satisfactions do not add up to a 
macro sign of relief. While we put our finger in 
one hole in the dyke, another bursts. While we 
explode one myth another reappears. | 
Attempting to analyse the roots of their neglect, 
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it seems to me women are trying to break through 
the barriers of classical theories . of inequality and 
stratification — but the ghosts of the old categories, : 
classification systems, of old methodologies, of his- 
torical experiences stil] stalk them. 

There are feminist critiques of socialism, but 


accepting the Marxist dialectic. The thrust here s 


for autonomous women's organisations to struggle 
against patríarchy- within, alongside the “outside” 
strugple against capitalism. 

Similarly, there are feminist critiques of capital- 
ism, by non-Marxists. The thrust here too is to 
trace the roots to patriarchy. Reproductive freedom,: 
wages for housework, are some of the platforms. 

Women can create and generate these new 
energies as they are relatively less politicised. or 
involved or parties to the system. They have so far 
been passive participants and their cry now is to be 
active participants. 

But if their goal is merely to be equal participants 
in the existing systems and processes, then they are 
doing no more than add to the crime. If they intend 
a real change, then they must consciously chalk out 
an alternative survival path. 

A theory with an operational strategy evolved by 
women, out of the analysis of their own experience, 
can, in my view, provide the gateway. It should 
not use any of the inherited paradigms as referral 
points, but listen to women, understand them, 
observe the forms of organisation and action they 
have evolved, trace its roots and build a new frame- 
work out of this knowledge. 

In other words women — even those who exploit 
other women — have to be made aware of who 
they are, why this condition, why this compulsion. 
_Theit own recognition, analysis of their situation, 
seems to be the only way to wean them away from 
becoming the tools of the environment. It is they 
who have to overpower some of the stimuli which 
propel them against their own sisters. 

This is the essence of feminist consciousness — 
the philosophy which suggests that it is the raising 
of awareness of women of their own situation that 
willhelp them to overcome the impediments and 
at the same time propel them towards being a 
powerful social force. It is not changing their role, 
substituting males in their roles, or setting up 
various forms of protection. Just as in socialist 
theory it is argued that class consciousness is a pre- 
condition for class struggle, feminist consciousness 
is a pre-condition for women’s progress. 

But is this a reality? Can this force be built? Have 
there not already been innumerable attempts? Stree 
Shakti Jagriti, feminism — has not every attempt 
been only this? 


I SUGGEST that the processes and issues we have 
used so far are inadequate. There is another way 
and it is my belief that this is within the realm of 
possibility for us in India. Laying out this plan 
takes me to.another characterisation of women, not 
the face of destitution that I painted earlier. 

First, I see women as a political force, but not 


"yet politicised. They are feeling their way, they have ^ 


not yet choked up their lines of option with mis- 
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‘takes and frustration. In other words, they can still 
choose a road, and if circumspect, this can be a new. 


( road, avoiding the pitfalls historically dug by men. 
Secondly, women are still dominantly based in the 
household and related zones — both formally as 
self-employed workers and informally as home-based 

"producers and additionally as dominantly engaged 
*in household chores. The very same economic 
' household which I earlier characterised as concealing. 
the tyranny of inequality, has another face. It can 
provide the core of the most powerful democratic 
, process. It contains the seed for the widest degree 

of economic and political freedom. і 

Thirdly, even though they do not have access to 
ог control over fesources, by being the intermedi- 
aries between production and final consumption, 


they have in their hands the power to deflect the . 


economy. - 
However, many of these characteristics — subsis- 
tence production and religious association — are 
controversial issues being debated in feminist circles, 
Are they a source of strength or of subordination? 
So far, positions have been taken on the basis of 
^ classical ideology. One who draws inspiration from 
Marx may find both the subsistence household and 
religion negative influences. Another who draws 
inspiration from Gandhi may find both positive 
influences on female emancipation. While the bar- 
riers imposed by the classics are being broken by 
feminist theorists, one more leap forward seems 
needed. — : М j 
Thinkers like Ivan Illich, Mahatma Gandhi and 
many feminist scholars from disciplines like anthro- 
pology and economics see the power of women in 
these households and’their erosion by the modern- 
_isation processes. : | 
There is a difference between socialised-ownership 
of means of production which is being «given as an 
alternative to capitalism (where owners of capital 
hire labour. but deny them the full fruits of their 
labour) and self-employment. But self employment 
at its ideal best could cut through these "classifica- 
tions. Ideally, self-employment could mean that the 
dichotomy between labour and capital is fused in 
that labour owns its own means of production 
whether it is a vegetable vendor owning her basket 
throwing on to that capital her own labour in order 
to earn her daily wage, or a. cart-puller who owns a 
cart and carries loads fora price. They are. self- 


` 


'“«Malik-Majoor” as they call themselves. - 
` Further, large numbers — in India 61 per cent of 
total workers largely women — are- already depen- 
dent on selfemployment and the prospects for 
alternative avenues of employment and income for 
them are bleak. However, those concerned with the 
condition of women are unsure about the impli- 
cations of self-employment from the point of view 
of woinan's access to power over not only her. body 
but her income, her time. Further, for it to be ideal, 
the rest of the economic system has also to exhibit 
characteristics which simulate the’ model pre- 
industrial society, where there was community self- 
reliance in goods and services and production was 
mainly for self-consumption and not for exchange. 
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employed, owners of their own means of production,. 
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Our concern, therefore, has to, be on how self- 
employment can be turned to the advantage^of thé 
poor, especially women. There is need for interven- 
tion in legislation, policies, programmes, mobilisa- 
tion which could help make this transformation. 


AT A conference on' Status of Women іп Eastern 
European, Countries, the question was raised whether 
the issue of- women's emanicipation was outside the 
centra] issue of ideological debate between capita- 
lism and socialism, namely ownership of means of 
production. It seemed necessary to look at the 
economic structures and the metliods of manage- 
ment of political economy to see if changes in 
women's condition, would spring from other 
sources. . 

In other words, it was not ends, namely work, 
social facilities, education, etc, but how these were 
achieved that might make the difference and deter- 
mine how much leverage or choice was available to 
women and men to decide the life style they wished 
to adopt. ` 7 

The basic question became, “Нох do women get 
power? How do women get control over resources? 
Are these issues taken care of in the command 
economy?" Centralised decision-making, as in the 
socialist countries, precluded options for. everybody 
including women. A similar situation prevailed in 
capitalist countries because of the concentration of 
economic power. 

It-seemed there was a.case for looking at alter- 
native philosophies not just for women but for all, 
from the point of view of degree of freedom to 
choose. 

The importance of these reviews, discussions is 
that they, revéal.the importance of sfy/es of huma 
behaviour. Not what you do but how you do it. 
Not what you produce, who owns the means of pro- 
duction, but how you produce, small or large, 
linked to what structures. Somé create more. 
dependence than others. The ultimate goal being 
how much autonomy und at what level. And the 
ultimate level being the individual and penultimate 
being the household. Which style of production 
gives the maximum freedom as springing from 
choice being dependent on degree of self-reliance. 


* Again, tracing the roots of sex-based inequality 


to patriarchy does not seem a satisfactory expla- 
nation for India. Even though the sex ratio and 
many other phenomena clearly reveal that women 
are neglected and powerless, yet there is this 
paradox when we “оок up at heavens", as Ashok 
Rudra wrote in his essay on Cultural and Religious 
Influences on-Women; Indian men are accustomed 
to praying to women for shakti, buddhi, dhan, 
power, intellect, wealth. 'They also flock around 
female spiritual leaders as for example the Jain 
munis, Ananda Mayi and so on. It must surely make 
a psychological difference and they must therefore 
be different from men and women who only see 
God as father. i 

Not enough study'and analysis has been done on 


' the effect of religion on men and women, in relation 


to the issues of equality between the sexes. With- 
out more such knowledge, it is not only premature 
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to point to pattiarchy, but also unheipful. In the 
majority of these countries and cultures like ours 
even the masses of women are gripped by various 


. forms of religion. How much, of what kind, what - 


gives power, what takes it away, are all questions 
requiring further communication with women. 


- А WOMEN'S movement which wishes to assert 


‘that women are a political force and can revolu- . 


tionalise society because of their historical as well 
as biological éxperiences has to build on both sex- 
. based issues апа social issues. It has to take up 
broader issues of inequality, oppression, injustice, 
exploitation, cruelty, violence. . 


What are these issues? Where do we start building 
these ‘new? forces? 


. First, solidarity with the poór. That is making 
‘the. movement a voice for poor women alone. Their 
economic characteristics, even culture, ‘are so diffe- 
rent from those who are outside acute poverty, that 
there cannot be real homogeneity, though there is 
great scope for sisterhood. ; 


Second, ‘opting for certain ‘production and. con- 


sumption styles that not only give: household auto- 


‘nomy, but tend not to demarcate roles according 
to sex. If both thése platforms are followed through, 
it would also-imply ` solidarity: on consumption 
styles, it would imply decentralisation of economic 


and political structures, strengthening of democratic ` 


institutions.  . : ^ 


Hence, I think a new and powerful third platform `` 


for women is the ethic of simplicity, translated into 
ethical use of purchasing power. . Women who have 
the resources buying only necessities and directing 
their purchases to those goods and services pro- 
duced by the really poor women who have no 
resources or access to income as well as consumption 
goods near home. , ' . 


The path-breaking study of poverty by K.N. Raj 
and his colleagues at the Centre for Development 
Studies in Kerala makes this the central point: 
namely that foodgrain distribution is more. effec- 
‘tive when production is-proximate.- This is now 


corroborated by nutritional status studies from the’ 


home science colleges; which show that a shift from 
subsistence crash farming in low. resources house- 
' hólds has meant a fall in family nutrition. . Cash 
income flows indirectly into the home, via the 
shoppipg habits of the men who market the cash 


crop. Leakages on the way are cigarettes, liquor. 


and entertainment, 

A fourth effort — better-off women 
goods which hurt the poor. For example, women 
could protest against ‘changes in technology which 
affect the employment of women, by not buying 


those goods which have been produced ‘by techni- | 
ques ‘which displace women. Тһе erosion into: 


women’s access to wage work by the introduction 
of weed killers in agriculture; the mechanisation of 
paddy husking, of tobacco processing, and of spin- 
‘ing of wool are massive, and irreplaceable, losses. 


Women’s consciousness of these ‘enemies’ to their А 
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not buying 


7 hot Ж » vd * : 
survival could be a platform. Not against techno- - 
logy, but for adaptation of technologies which 
reduce physical strain, increase productivity without 
hurting) bread. Women could boycott products of 
multinationals, if that is what they think is hurting 
their country's egalitarian development. i ^н 
Alcoholism amongst the men has becomeʻa real Р 
encroacher on family. nutrition .in poverty house- * 
'holds./ Excise revenue and its growth is closely: 
associated with areas where there dre sudden. large 
. increments in cash income., The case of liquor and 
drug addiction in the green rapidly growing Punjab 
are well known. What is less;known is the same 
phenomenon in Mangalore, which has.à money- 
-order and Gulf money economy, and high per capita 
income growth in the hills of UP, and so on. "T 
. Comparing tax revenue in Gujarat, a prohibition 
State, with the rest of the country, a former Judge 
has shown that the Excise Revenue loss is more 
than made up by the gain in revenue from indirect 
taxes. In other words, instead of liquor, people 
are buying ‘consumer goods — clothes, household 
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goods, improving the families’ well-being. Prof. - 
M.S.A. Rao of Delhi University in one of his recent 
studies on migrant labour- mentions that the 


additional income that male migrant 'agricultural . 
labour earns, during the; peak season, is often . 


(creamed off by liquor. The labour is far from home 
ba poor food disoriented — so the net gain is lost 
į to the family. - Even traditional Leftists have begun 

to see liquor as a class enemy —- as in the Chattis- 
garh mines — and as a special ‘poacher’ on women’s 
and children’s rights. 
fifth issue for solidarity with the poor. 


Sixth, much. more’ understanding . through re-: 
search, and other forms or inquiry into the cultural: 


modes as wellas the economic forms and linkages 
of poor women. Religion and family, the economic 
family, the subsistence “household, home-based pro- 
duction are only a few of the many areas that come 
to mind. Much more dissemination of that informa- 
tion to all levels of women and men is needed. 

» Each country, perhaps each region in India, may 
have a different critical issue for the poor: In India 
we know'itis the size and level of poverty. and the 


7 sharpness of inequality. In some countries it may бе. 
{ _colonialism, in some others the multinational, for: 


yét others, racial discrimination. Women can choose 
to’ identify themselyes with the crisis. — 
Insum, a strategy that. acknowledges the impor- 


This provides another or the 
- theoretical take-off. In India it 


v 


“tance of feminist consciousness but goes further to 
develop feminist consciousness on  non-feminist 
issues, taking a narrow definitionist of non-feminist. 

The ethic of simplicity bordering ‘on austerity has 
a special power in visibly poor unequal societies like 
India. It not only- provides а demonsirative identi- 
fication with- the poor, it allows the more even 
spread of scarce resources. As Gandhi saw it, it was 
also -ahimsa as-there was less open aggression 
through. less aggrandisement by the.few. 

Gandhij's views hint at a. practical base for a 
also 
efforts to improve {ће status of women, especially 
focussing on issues concerning the poor. He seems 
to have, awakened feminist. consciousness on non- 
feminist issues and empowered women through that. 

Gandhi, Ho Chi Minh and Mao built on emotions 
and arrangements familiar to their cultures and 
societies and the stage of economic development. So 
do móst sensitive visionaries who care for the people 
whose lives they hope to  revolutionalise. T suggest 
that India’s women do the same, build from their: 
roots, but after a great deal of further analysis of 
their connections within the society, build a philo-. 
sophy, theory and strategy out of their experience 
as women, specially women in poverty, rather than ~ 
a priori to adopt traditional theories to their 
~ needs. L] ; 
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Moscow Letter ( from page 13) 
pondent in: Athens, publislied on March 2, dealt at 


length about attacks on all,kinds of Left-wing . 


establishments by the Greek Right, particularly on 
those - Left-wingers and their children who have 
- returned to Greece after years of exile following the 
civil war. In one such attack a 17-year-old youth 


was even killed. .But-aftér stating all this, the. 


‘correspondent denounced the rumours of a coup 
„attempt. 


“theme on March 11 by. мау of denouncing ‘Rumor’s 


attempts to take up‘ the matter in the European | 


Parliament. 

Soviet analysts accept the likelihood that the events 
of February 26-27 were . probably à consequence of 
the overzeal of the local agents of the United States 
who were acting without or in defiance in instructions 
from Washington. But to: their way of . thinking it 
underlines the danger that as Papandreou curbs the 
privileges of the Right wing in Greece -and touches 
their purses and life styles, he ‚тау not be spared by 
them even if his. overthrow is not sanctioned by 
America. Of course, once a coup takes place, 


Washington would neither be in a position to: 


repudiate it nor would it wish to do so: ` 


For Greece, all this is a „profound tragedy. In: the І 


` [7th century Greece turned its back on its Hellenistic 
and Byzantine past and turned to the West; aiming 
to integrate with it. To a certain extent this effort 


succeeded, in so far asa large number of Greeks ` 


became assimilated i in the mainstream of European 
and American life and theoretically Greece was 
recognised as part of the Western world. But in 


reality Greece has not’ been considered as entirely 
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. The correspondent . returned to the same: 


for Greece.iz 


T 


are paid to.the contribution of Hellenic Greece to 


‚ European civilisation. Greece was, after turning to 


the West, subjected first to. British hegemony and. 
then to American control. Worse still, the dictates 
of realpolitik: nave inducéd the "West to favour 
Turkey at the expense of Greece. 

This is particularly true since World "War П 
because of the mistaken American belief that Turkey 
would be willing to . sacrifice itself in a confront- 
ation with the Soviet Union for the sake of Ameri- 
can interests. ~Consequently, the requirements .of 
Greece are ‘constantly subordinated to the interests 
of Turkey. It is argued that Turkey has a bigger 


has more than 31 times the territory of Greece and 
more than four times its population. Turkey cleverly 
exploits this Western psychology to the detriment: 


. of Greece, and it is significant that the Turks rarely 


refer to Papandreou without adding the pejorative 


' belonging to the West even though lavish tributes ` 


' capacity to serve the West than Greece. After all it · 


E 


term “demagogue”; an'adjective which was applied . 


by the Americans to Papandreou's father and Papan- 
dreou himself before the colonels’ coup in 1967. 
Therefore, in. order to assert its independence, 


# 


Greece has to learn to accept that it has a destiny’ | 


and identity which is not, altogether identical with 
that of the West. Papandreou has little choice but to 
carry on this unequal fight while trying to restore a 


: measure of Greece’s self-fespect, national dignity and 
: independence, all trampled upon by Washington in 


the near past. But given the interests and powers 
ranged against him, à successful outcome of his 
struggle is far from ,certain. This is the ,sad and 
profound meaning of the events of February 26-27 
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Making the Judiciary Relevant 


1 
V.R. KRISHNA IYER ` 


T our socialist Republic it is a tragic irony of 
heartless realism that the social, economic and 
political proprietariat is ever in power sitting on 
all sides of the House and the only perpetual 


- opposition is the social, economic and political 


proletariat — “the eternal tenants of an exploita- 
tive system,” to borrow an agonising Rabindranath 
expression. Socialist patriotism, professional com- 
mitment to the people, activisation of the latently 
militant clauses of the Constitution — these are the 
urgent imperatives of Lawyer Power in its radical 
humanist crimson colour. Private affluence of the 
few, at the expense of public indigence of the many, 
politico-economic dacoity of the nation’s scarce 
resources with the connivance of transnational 
forces at the expense of the expanding Third World 
within the Third World, access to multinationals to 
inflict economic injustice on the fragile Indian 
masses with unwititing professional collaboration of 
even forensic instruments thereby making Swadeshi 
and socialism mere claptrap, diminishing distri- 
butive justice and escalating elite demagogy — these 
traumatic realities laugh at lawyer’s law, judge’s 
justice and public interest litigation’s minuscule 
systemic impact. ° 

My humble submission to the avant-garde arc of 
the Indian Bar is to shift its centre of gravity -and 
focus on the struggle to make the Sovereign, Demo- 
cratic, Secular Socialist Republic truly democratic, 
truly secular, truly socialist and truly soverign 
because I take it that the Republic, definitionally, 
belongs to the people, most of whom are of the 
lowly bracket. This should be our dynamic dedica- 
tion and constitutional commitment. A professional 
patriotism with a‘ social justice conscience alone 
can make law and justice, Bench and Bar, relevant 
instruments of the Constitution. Today, despite 
marginal effectiveness in delivering justice to the 


masses, an iron curtain keeps the common millions : 


afflicted by a cold kismet of blood, toil, tears and 
sweat, away from court and counsel. To the rural 
flotsam and urban jetsam, to the utterly backward 
and bitterly bitten victims of privation, to destitute 
women and derelict children, to the hapless have- 
nots of the Indian earth, it is becoming disappoint- 
ingly and distressingly clear, as a terrifying fact of 
life, that human justice, despite constitutional 
promise, is a teasing illusion. To reverse the pro- 
cess, to make the Court a credible institution and 
the profession a catalyst of social justice, we need a 
trarisformation of the legal system, the creation of 
a lawyer class for the people’s cause, the reforma- 
tion of the forensic methodology, through activist 
justice techniques, broader access jurisprudence, 
affirmative judicial action, lobbying for anti-poverty 
legislation, meaningful innovations to remove 
adversarial inequalities and orthodoxies and dyna- 
mic democratisation of legal remedies to reach and 
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rescue the disabled and deprived and to forge a new 
alliance between Law arid Life. . 

If lawyers and judges fool themselves and their 
customers by serving and consuming the opium of 
legalism as if the rule of law were autonomous and 
by juggling with it radical relief to the{masses could 
be secured, detonating community disenchantment 
with courts and legislatures is sure to occur. Law 
is the handmaid, economics the mistress and poli- 
tics the go-between. By an intelligent interaction 
of all the’ three we must press forward to the 
goal, of restructuring property 
relations dnd human relations! so that social 
justice, the end-product for which the hungry, have- 
not sector is waiting, may be secured in fulfilment 
of the people's tryst articulated in the Preamble. 
Pure law and judicial juristics are infantile acro- 
batics sans a movement for people's power and 
revolutionary legal consciousness. And a study in 
depth of the dialectics of jurisprudence in' the 
specific social conditions of India today is the intel- 
lectual precondition for the legal proféssion to 
pioneer Law India in our democratic, secular, 
Socialist Republic. And should we not blush to 
witness that even now our law schools are teaching 
Austin and Salmond, with a cosmetic coating of 
Roscoe Pound? Are we not ashamed that our law 
courts are living in Victorian vintage legal milieu 
while justice belongs to the rural and urban masses 
based on constitutional values of egalítarian mili- 
tancy? 

Indeed, our social transformation and economic 
radicalisation are hampered by’ transnational juris- 
prudential invasions facilitated by forensic quislings. 
Human rights become a reality for Indian humanity 
only if the juristic fraternity display less colonial 
loyalty and more national creativity. Law is not an 
abstract omnipotence in the sky but an earth-bound 
arid purposive: shield-cum-sword of justice. An 
introspection into the professional performance of 
the Bench and the Bar, not in a spirit of denigra- 
tion but with a dialectical perspective and correc- 
tional objectives, is an imperative of Independence. 

The time has come to make the Court the central 
institution of Justice so that the structural and 
operational defects in the judicial system is removed 
and the people are brought into the functional 
focus of forensic action. The present alienation and - 
elitist unconcern make the judicial institution of 
only peripheral significance to those who seek 
redress against executive excess, social distress and 
covert strategems whereby tycoons oppress and get 
away with it. The law has limitations, the court 
has constraints, the profession hàs its esoterica; 
even so, we must energise the rule of law, revamp 
justice, justices and justicing and kindle hope 
where now despair dwells. All this is beyond the 
traditional orbit of the lawyer, but a new realisa- 
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‘tion of the necessity for militant assault on the · moral cousin^of fiscal evasion. Crores of rupees : 
economic order through: legal action and other due to the state are stayed by couits and the 
strategies must dawn on the lawyering cadres ‘if judiciary is approached by the wealthy as the 
Indian humanity is to seek salvation thtough sanctuary for defeating distributive justice because 
radical legality. Such'a perception, guided by the the nonaligned social philosophy of fhe Summit 
dialectical appreciation of the Indian situation Bench, armed with the ‘independence’ cult, is‘ mis- 

(today alone can have validity in the current con- construed as sympathy for the status quo ante even. . 
“text of systemic injustice. - н - after the right to property has suffered deletion and · 

т. А feudal system which. survives after death still the adjective ‘socialist’ has enlivened the Republic. . 
''strangles our rural multitude. Casteism and com- A powerful movement Within the intellectual - 
munalism, in various transmigrations, are a social community of professional progressives must 
reality with widespread fall-out. Economic depriva- demand a people-oriented change in the three 
tion and sub-human squalor spread out in city branches of'the state. The cocooned judges are not' , 
slums, dirty pavements and ugly spaces, even as the 5the janitors of a socialist mansion and readily con- 
spectre of unspeakable agrestic indignity and the vict for contempt of court those who tell them what 
ogre of unbearable adversity and servility stalk the they are. And the leading lawyers, whose successful 
countryside., Life for the many is living death and advocacy and constitutional erudition are freely 
compulsive acceptance of delinquency and exploi- available to the highest bidder, are not harbingers of 
tation. E Е 24 egalite and do not suffer from insommia because 
. Today, in India, village markets where young social injustice, what with five-star glamour and ill- 
women аге bought and sold flourish. One sucli case . starred torture peacefully co-existing, is rampant. . 
in Madhya Pradesh reached the Supreme Court and Why, in the judiciary, there are elite trends and 
some relief followed. But I gathered from a top  feudalistic tendencies, dynastic strands and heartless 
police official of that State that sale of young girls attitudes, as the Chief Justice of India at Patna 
‚7 was such a regular feature that even the police did publicly bewailed just the other day. And the Bar, 
^ mot care to interrupt this forbidden traffic in human with its concern for the Court's independence, talks ' 
beings. Likewise, another instance of daughters of of the Higher Judiciary, not of the judicial slums of 
- the night being sold as slaves under the holy auspices the smaller species. All our debates are.eye-wash and 
' of Goddess Yellamnia was highlighted recently: | colour-wash unless we work with legal tools and 
Karnataka’s northern district of Belgaum sees approxi- technique for fundamental change in the unjust 
mately 3,000 girls levaving for the brothels-of Puneand ' order. Тһе. constitution is’ our title-deed of social 
Bombay every year. Local belief has it that dedication to justice and our task is to create an aware and acti- 

the góddess of fire, Yellamma, bestows respectability on vist Bench and B itised by th 

prostitution. And so, despite a law banning the devadasi en and Bar sensitised by the raw human 
system, wily procurers thrive on the poverty-stricken and . realities, conscientised by the Socialist Republic’s 
superstition-prone people of the area. (Indiam Express .tryst with destiny and radicalised by the commit- 
Magazine Section, March 6, 1983).  - ment to ‘We, the People of Jndia'. | 

Again, bonded labour is frowned upon by the Of course, as a nation we haveimpressive succes- 

Constitution and banned by legislation, but the ses, Although amongst the poorest and most 
Asiad case luridly brought out the extensive patho- ,numerous people, we are among the highest in the ` 
logy of urban bonded labour which is but the number of scientists. Surely, it is unfashionable, 
exposed surface of the iceberg, the bulk of which is · even unpatriotic, not to’ boast of our industrial 

' submerged as rural servitude, construction labour, advance, green revolution, white revolution, Asiad, 
sweated juveniles and the like. India has the largest  Nonaligned Summit Meet, space flights, nuclear 
number of toiling toddlers and avoidably blind adulthood and-five-star hotels which bear testimony 

' infants, high maternity mortality and huge numbers ќо Western-style advance with its equally alarming. 
of the ‘absolute poor’, The Maharashtra Debt . mafia, multinationals exploitation, cultural degra- ` 
Relief Act which was rhetorically upheld by the dation and drugged dehumanisation. The summons 
Supreme Court sought to relieve the impoverished to us, men of the law, comes from the Legal Bible ° 
from the clutches оѓ. һе money-lenders. But the of the Bench and the Bar The Constitution’s 
poverty and helplessness of the weaker sector help opening pledge is ‘JUSTICE, social, economic and - 
-keep the law at bay and the old serfdom continues. ` political; LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, 
Land reforms, so vital for social transformation, faith and worship; EQUALITY of status and of 
were enacted in several States as legislation. The opportunity; and to promote among them all 
courts. did suspend, read down, strike down, declare FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the indivi- 
even Constitutional amendments to salvage land. dual and the (unity and integrity of the nation)... 
legislation ultra vires \in whole or in part, and, by What measures should we adopt to redeem the 
terribly delayed disposals, unwittingly emasculated pledge? Аз. professionals engaged in the art of 
the ‘land for the tiller’ movement. A guiltless court „judicial justice, we, law persons, have a radical res- 
system became the instrument of a guilty end- , ponsibility, a conscious commitment and innovative 
product in respect of many d legislations, obligation to meet the community's demand for 
‘nationalisation projects and welfare measures, justice іп the realist context of India, its traditions 
virtually making Part IV ànd its benign directives — limitations, frustrations and aspirations. To fulfil T 


‘sound and fury signifying nothing’. | . ihe rising expectations of the masses fot social 

When the rich are taxed, couits permit, by ‘justice is our role in the civil revolution. | 
construction of státutés, devices of avoidance, the The people are deprived and so must be restored 
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to human rights. Law is the leading string for 
lifting from the quagmire the Indian worker and 
peasant, the workless, homeless, hungry and ailing. 
Inevitably, the rule of law had to reach the victims 
of injustice and the relief must be prompt, efficaci- 
ous, inexpensive and easy of access. The vast masses, 
numerous minorities, the weaker sections, the eco- 
nomic challengers and political dissenters must be 
heard and rescued. The myriad mafia, the com- 
munal fanatics, the political authoritarians and 
economic oppressors and the exploiters of many 
hues must meet with their Waterloo in court. For 
this great undertaking, sanctioned by the Consti- 
tution, lawyers and law dispensers have to become 
creative ` militants with multi-disciplinary skills, 
prepared to break -with heritage and be branded 
heretics. Industrialists, latifundists, transnationals, 
hoarders and racketeers, ,highbrow bureaucrats, 
corrupt but mighty men in power and others of 
their ilk, including some among the liberal, learned 
and holy chauvinists, may frown on activist artists 
of social justice. Maybe, judges may resort to ‘con- 
tempt’ cover-up against uncomfortable ‘brethren’ 
and radical lawyers. Revolution, even constitutional 
revolution, as Abraham Lincoln faced,. meets with 
terrible hostility. | 

It is essential, therefore, that the judiciary must 
have a firm social philospphy founded on the 
humanism of the Constitution. In Moti Ram's case, 
I had occasion to observe: “Where doubts arise the 
Gandhian talisman becomes a tool of interpretation: 
Whenever you are in doubt...apply the following 
test. Recall the face of the poorest and the weakest 
man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself, if 
the step you contemplate is going to be of any use 
to him." (1978) 4 SCC 47. 

Why Mahatma, not Maxwell, as guide to statutory 
construction? Why socialist mintage, not capitalist 
weightage or feudalist vintage in interpretation? 
Why activist justice, nof umpire process in the 
forensic bout between grossly unequal duellists? 
Why ‘poverty jurisprudence’ to suppress exploitation, 
not Jaissez-faire rule of Јам as abettor of vested 
interests? Why simplified procedures and informality 


. of hearings, not sophisticated processes and land- 


mines of legal technicalities? Why affirmative action 
and innovation of remedies, not classical ‘common: 
law’ moulds and anglophilic forms? Why people’s 
justice, mobile courts, and other intermediate justice 
technologies, not colonial jurisprudence, elite court 
locations and imported legal learning? Because the 
creative tension between British Indian heritage and 
Indian heresy must be resolved in favour of ‘We, 
the people of India’, currently penurious, mostly 
illiterate,: largely village-based, hardly possessing 
staying power, often slum-smeared, tortured, tearful 
amd victimised by the talons of ‘tycoons and fangs 
æf feudal dacoits. | 
English Law, please remember, adaptationally 
changed so often from Blackstone to Denning, 
Awerican Law veered sharply to meet new challenges 
from Chief Justice Jay to Earl Warren. Then why 
not Indian Law build on new foundations with the 
Great Preamble as the Magna ‘Carta? A people- 
oriented judicial realism, a result-oriented remedial 
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pluralism, a rejection of fossil court system coupled 
with adoption of technology-enriched legal system, 
a forensic scheme of speedy justice, early finality, 
easy logistics and broadbased inexpensive access-to- 
court rule of ‘standing’, abolition of court-fee as 
price of entry — these and other genetic mutations 
and institutional alternatives are implicit in the 
mandate of Article 39-A. : 
Independence of the judiciary is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. The judiciary must be 
committed to the people asa whole. Can we give 
independence to the judges who, like in the Dred 
Scott case, held that slaves are things and not 
humans? Can we give independence toa Chief 
Justice who made no secret of stating that he would 
get Bhutto hanged, even before the arguments in the 
case began? The point is that the independence of 
the judiciary, as a cherished value, has some limit- 
ations, based on its social importance. The func- 
tional freedom and- operational autonomy of the 
judges is undoubtedly a constitutional imperative, 
but it must hever be forgotten that this value is 
geared to the constitutional goal of social justice to 


the people as a whole. That is why the independence |], 


of the judiciary, fundamental as it is, must be 


. qualified by a commitment to the Constitution and 


the nation — never to a political party or power 
lobby like Big Business; never to the'pet prejudices 
and economic biases of the elite and the Establish- | 
ment; but ever to the Constitution and the country 


„and the people in their totality, including the 


minorities and the lowliest section of Indian 
humanity. Today, unfortunately, some feel that 
judges can be independent of everything — a 
dangerous proposition in a class society with judges 
reaching their highest levels as elderly conservatives 
who are hostile to the revolutionary transformation 
envisioned by the Constitution. = 

This takes me to the question of recruitment of 
judges. Of course, .intelligence and integrity are 
absolutely essential and not mere flourishing prac- 
tice. Indeed, the more lucrative the lawyer, the 
more tied up with vested interests he is prone to be. 
We must look for socialist philosophy, general 
sympathies and secular attitudes for the judges-to- 
be. Otherwise, the incumbent may be at cross- 
purposes with the Secular Socialist Democratic 
Republic although he derives power thereunder. 
Unfortunately, today, the perspective of those who 
choose is dubious. If a man has pronounced socia- 
list views, tuned to the Constitution's Preamble, he 
is rejected as leftist. I can give instances, but refrain 
from .doing so. The criteria of selection of the 
judicial members must reflect the basic creed of the 
Constitution itself. A successful lawyer may be a 
judicial disaster unless.he has a secular, humanist 
mentality or at least an inclination to stand by the 
weaker human sector of India. The mechanism of 
selection is equally relevant. Judge selection. affect- 
ing the people's interests, cannot be the sole con- 
cern of the senior judges alone who' may (who 
knows?) prove to be a gang of four! Nor should the 
Bar be brought in, as things now stand, save 
marginally, since a deleterious Bar lobby will pollute 
the process. To xdv xs the political executive is 
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unknown in UK, USA, USSR, or elsewhere. Our 
pet aversions and affections cannot become a body 
of principles. Election of judges, under current 
conditions, must be ruled out. The elder statesmen 
. jn politics and public life may well have a say. But 
- these matters must be made known publicly and 
not traded secretively. 
' The supremacy of the rule of law is different 
' from the supremacy of the rule of lawyers. The 
law, in a democratic polity, is a tool of social trans- 
formation, because the command of the court 
' demands compliance from the other national insti- 
tutions, and, therefore, the. judiciary can play a 


critical part in producing a new social order imbued | 


' by social justice. How can this be done by judges 
except through the litigative process and by legal 
campaigns with social focus? 

Are courts merely to adjudicate individual dis- 
putes brought up for decision or can they go beyond 
to initiate, accelerate or, broaden social transform- 
ation through public interest litigation, class action, 

| pronouncement on larger issues and promotion 
of people's causes if they arise in cases and contro- 
versies? I think that, in the Third World setting, 
freedom slowly broadens down, from precedent to 
precedent, if judges with a developmental vision and 
inspired by a social mission, function with realistic 
humanism and constitutional conscience to actualize 
the values of social justice from case to case. One 
criticism is that judges are {obed fossils and forma- 
list ignoramuses, unelected, unaccountable, looking 
backward and westward and innocent of expertise 
so necessary for modern, complex, creative and 
informed socio-economic action affecting the masses. 
Are they, then, appropriate agents of social trans- 
formation? Т say, ‘yes’, given a progressively enli- 
ghtened socially motivated, people-conscious Bar 
cultured in the cause of constitutional] revolution 
and impatient in the insistence on immediate. 
redressal of social injustice. 

Ithink what lends democratic strength to the 
Court as an institution is its cadre superiority 
despite black sheep and functional due process, 
despite aberrations. By and large, illiterates do not 
easily ascend to the Bench or descend on it because 
of prescribed ‘law qualifications and professional 
experience. Speaking generally, correctional mec- 
hanisms above and discussional companionships 
about, an ‘independence’ culture attached to 
the office, open hearings and sparks of debate, 
interventions by public organisations, obligation 
to give reasons to be pronounced publicly, oppor- 
tunity to be educated on issues free of cost and 
‘labour by competent legal intellectuals, and 
institutional tradition and reputation with a critical 
bunch of jurists dissecting and denouncing bad 
judgements — these are guarantees which make 
most judges sadder and wiser than they may be as 
ministers, military rulers or civil servants in the 
hubristic secrecy of their offices. The decisive factor 
is the purity of the institution, its accepted autho- 
rity, average efficiency, and occupational non- 
involvement in the dust and smoke of daily shady 
controversies. 

The judiciary is a decentralised decision-making 
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institution possessing minimal administrative func- 
tions, circumscribed by formal procedures, codes of 
conduct and constant public scrutiny. This prevents . 
graft and nepotism, faction and corruption, although 

currently such evils are showing up in disquieting 

measure. To keep the court system above board, 

there is need for a Judicial Ombudsman to deal 

with judicial delinquency. This is the price judges 

must pay for their *independence'. : 

There is widespread complaint that the judicial 
system is loaded beyond its capacity and is cracking 
and breaking down under its docket weight, medieval 
procedures and midget disposals. Indeed, the düe 
process panoply of procedures itself can be simpli- 
fied even as the archaic rules of evidence plus paper 
and counter paper can be 'streamlined. A quick- 
moving, conscientious court is the need of the poor 
and the weak who are the victims of law's delays. 

While judicial delinquency, aggravated by 
Parkinson’s Laws and pervasive pollutional poten- 
tial in all'seats of power, menaces the system, the 
professional morals of the Bar, with great but 
dwindling exceptions, have slumped so low that a 
cleansing campaign of self-criticism must insti- 
tutionally sanitize, if lawyers are not to be branded 
the intellectual call-girls of the proprietariat. How 
far has the Bar Council performed an ombudsmanic 
role, from a social audit point of view, is a matter 
where the public has a right to be heard. The 
conscious cadres must operate as lawyers’ comuunes, 
‘movement’ lawyers, public interest law firms and 
lawyers’ bureaus of people's causés. This will call 
for multi-disciplinary teams ready to battle against, 
corrupt governments, corporations, and public 
servants and corrupting big industrialists, landlords 
and money power, why, even unscrupulous lawyers 
and shady judges. 

The democracy of judicial remedies brings public 
interest litigation into focus. 

If Big Business club together and agitate a 
common cause, sometimes collusively with Govern- 
ments, sometimes to defend the vested interests 
from governmental action, there may be a veneer 
of public interest litigation there, but. ideologically 
speaking, people’s causes, society’s ‘maladies and 
attacks on corrupt deals by the public sector and 
political sector, with emphasis on socio-economic 
transformation — these are the basics of people- 
oriented public interest litigation. Pathological 
misuse of this pattern of court action must be 
sternly guarded against. Would you believe that: 
some lawyers, claiming to help orphans, prostitude 
their position and even indulge in slave deals of 
children under guise of guardianship petitions on ' 
behalf of certain racketeering agencies which secure 
large sums of money from foreigners promising 
adoption of Indian children? Bar Power and Bench 
Power, if bent to injustice, may bring down the 
whole edifice of Justice. Likewise, party politicisa- 
tion of the Bench and the Bar, going beyond the 
creed of the Constitution and with invisible links of 
loyalty to parties, may undermine the institutional 
credibility of the Court. These are professional 
challenges to those who want to be sentinels on the 
qui vive. 0 А 
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‘World Economic 


- Situation ‹ 


` NAM Diagnosis ` 2 


In thé coming period, a number, of international 
gatherings will take place where the present world econo- 
mic crisis will be the main issue under consideration. 





Beginning with the Group of 77 which is-currently meeting | ~ ` 


at Buenos’ Aires, the series includes the meeting next 
month at Williamsburg USA of the leading industrial 
countries of the West, to be followed by UNCTAD-VI in 
June at Belgrade, culminating in the UN General Assemb- 
ly session in September. Economic Declaration of the Non- 
aligned Summit meeting in New Delhi in March, gives a 
brilliant anatomy of the present world crisis which serves 
as a guide for the stand of the South with regard to these 


world gatherings. Although the Nonaligned Summit docu- | | 


ments have been widely covered in the press, it is worth 
focussing attention on this section of its Economic 
Declaration. - © —Editor 
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BE structural imbalances and inequalities of the present 


:* global economic system which are an important cause of: 


the current world economic crisis, in particular that facing 
the developing countries, give cause for grave concern. The 
economic crisis has deepened since the Sixth Summit and 
now threatens to engulf the whole world in à major depres- 
sion worse than the Great Depression of the 1930s. There 15, 
therefore, the urgency to-promote new actions and strategies 
and at the same time reaffirm the validity of the relevant 
decisions adopted . during the Sixth Summit Conference in 
Havana and previous Summit Conferences. . 

М The current crisis affects all countries but it has particu- 
larly grave consequences for the developing countries. World 
"production declined by 1.2 per cent in 1981 and a further 
fall took place in 1982. The recession in developed countries 
has led to unemployment in excess of 10 per cent of the 
labour force, a proportion that is without precedent since 
the Great Depression. World trade stagnated for two years 
in succession; and this stagnation has intensified becaüse of 
the defensive protectionist policies and short-sighted mone- 
tary policies practised by developed countries to curb іпћа- 
tion. There were also disconcerting trends towards economic 
nationalism in some major developed countries which were 
contributing to: an alarming deterioration in international 
relations and compounding the difficulties of managing the 
economic crisis. j ‘ 

These developments have had particularly adverse conse- 
quences for the developing countries as a whole. In the past 
two, years, ‘they have suffered a loss of foreign exchange 
availability on the following counts: : | 

(i Export earning have fallen by $ 150 billion, partly asa 
result of a catastrophic'decline in commodity prices. Prices 
in real terms for most commodities are now almost as low as 
during the Great, Depression: : A 

(ii) Debt service payments have risen by $ 37 billion partly 

~ asa result of high interest rates. · s 

(iii) The Annual rate of private bank lending to develop- 
ing countries has fallen by $ 25 billion. ' " 

Allowing for off-setting factors, the net foreign exchange 
loss suffered by developing countries during this period is 
estimated at about $ 200 billion. This massive decline in 
foreign exchange availability translates itself into a corres- 
ponding decline in import capacity of developing countries, 
thereby reducing the exports of developed countries and 
threatening a major and cumulative contraction in world 
'economic activity. This alarming process has already begun. 

. The devastating impact and debilitating effects of the 
crisis on the economies of the developing countries as a 


whole, and the least developed countries in particular, had А 
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added to their vulnerability. Their past. achievements were 
being undermined and their growth jeopardised. The'growth 
in the output of developing countries was only 2.9 per cent 
in 1980 and 0.6 per cent in 1981. The per capita incomes of 
many developing countries, especially of the least. developed 
countries, had suffered a decline. By the end of 1981 the. 
reserves of the developing countries were only a little: above t 
$100 billion, which cóuld, finance barely two and a half 
months’ imports. In Africa they could finance less than а 
he debt burden of the developing coun- ` 
tries had shot up to $ 540 billion and the burden of servicing 
the debt was as high as $ 106 billion per annum. The 
balance of payments deficit of developing countries amount-! ` 
ed to $ 62 billion in 1982 and is expected to increase in 1983. 
All this; had forced. a number of developing countries to 
defer repayments of-loans and seek rescheduling of their 
debts. This rescheduling has been made éven more difficult 
by the imposition of conditions and restrictions. 

The Heads of State.or Government identified the following 
as among the most important factors which have contri- 
buted towards aggravating the international. economic crisis,’ ` 
particularly affecting the developing countries: E 

(i) Squandering of vast human and materia] resources in « 
an unproductive and wasteful arms race. 

(И) Inward-lookiríg policies followed. by leading developed 


. Countries. : 


(iii) A financial and monetary crisis confronting the dève- 
loping countries characterised by: (a) a decline in global 
liquidity coupled with dwindling reserves, (b) а mounting 
debt burden, the servicing of which has become increasingly 
onerous, coupled with high interest rates, (c) a substantial ' 
decline in concessional flows for development, (7) a harden- 
ing in the-conditionality of financial assistance, and 
(e) increasing obstacles imposed by developed countries on 
access to international capital markets. E 

(iv) Adverse trading conditions characterised‘by: (а) pro- 
tectionist -barriers imposed by developed countries against 
imports from developing countries and the consequent 
decline in the^latter's ехрогіѕ,/(Б) the steady deterioration. 
‘in the terms of trade of developing, countries, in particular 
the least developed, countries and especially the non-oil- 
exporting ones, (с) the contraction of commodity markets, 
the collapse of commodity prices and the organised mani- 
pulation of the prices of raw materials. 

` (v) The insecurity and insufficiency of food supplies. 

(vi) A variety of other factors with increasing adverse 
impact including (a) the obstacles and limitations imposed by 
developed countries on access to technology along with 
rigid and -unfavourable terms for the transfer of technology, 
and (b) the cumulative effects of continuing brain drain. `, 

Inter-dependence is asymmefrical as a result of the present 
iniquitous economic system. : The crisis has been deepening 
over the years because, as the international economic. system 
‘has become more inter-dependent, this inter-dependence has 
become still more asymmetrical. The: failure of the inter- 
national community, due largely to the negative attitude of 
some developed countries who have neither allowed nor 
facilitated the adoption of an integrated approach to the 
solution of interrelated economic problems, has further 


- accentuated the impact of the crisis on developing countries. 


The Heads of State or Government viewed with grave 
concern the extremely low and in some cases negative rate of 
growth of the majority of developing countries, particularly 
in most African countries, during the first two years of the 
Third United Nations Development Decade, as against the 
growth target of 7-per cent envisaged in the International 
Development Strategy. The thirty-six, countries designated - 
as least developed, twenty-six of which were African, recor- 
ded no growth at all over their level in 1980. The situation 
of those in the Sahel region was desperate. Other developing 
countries, - particularly the low-income ones among them, 
faced a harsh — even hostile — external environment in 
their efforts to eliminate extreme poverty and to provide ap- 
propriate standards of living for their populations. The 
situation of the majority of African countries was so serious 
as to require urgent corrective measures, and that fact should 
be borne in mind in any future multilateral negotiations, 

An-important feature of the current world economic 
situation is the manifest -inadequacy of the Bretton Woods 
system, which was established at a time when economic and 
political conditions’ were vastly different and only a few 
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developing countries were sovereign, independent nations. 
The developing countries had an inadequate share of deci- 
sion-making and the system operated asymmetrically to the 
detriment of developing countries. Among other difficulties 
they, as deficit and disadvantaged countries within the 
, System, had to face the main burden of adjustment while 
developed countries with economic and political influence 
aped international suryeillance and were not subject to 
ny discipline. The system today is characterised by wide 
and erratic fluctuations in exchange rates, excessive depen- 
dence on a few key reserve currencies, failure to increase 
international liquidity in line with the growth of world trade 
and increasing inadequacies in the resources of the inter- 
national financial institutions. These limitations have 
pushed some countries into greater dependence on private 
banking flows leading to an accumulation of high interest 
and relatively short term debt, precipitating. serious debt 
crises. As a result, private bank lending to developing 
countries has declined sharply. Strengthening of the role 
of multilateral financing in the system would create a more 
stable basis for the private banking system also to play a 

continuing financing role on the scale required. 

In the face of the massive shortfall in foreign exchange 
available to the developing countries, the partial halting and 
limited steps taken in the Interim and Development Commit- 
tees since the Sixth Summit, and especially at the recent 
meeting of the IMF Interim Committee are totally 

j inadequate. This underscores the need to create a reformed 
and.equitable international monetary system for the mutual 
benefit of the world community as a whole. 

The Heads of State or ‘Government stressed the need to 
create a new, equitable and universal international monetary 
system which would put an end to the dominance of certain 
reserve currencies, guarantee developing countries a role in 
decision-making, while ensuring monetary and financial 
discipline in the developed countries and preferential treat- 
ment for developing countries. А 

The potential efficiency of multilateral cooperation and its 
role in optimising the functioning of the international eco- 
nomic system from the point of view of both developed and 
developing countries has been amply demonstrated. Even 
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the limited multilateral policies which had emerged аза 
result of negotiations by the international community over 
many years and which were designed to allow the trade, 
financial and monetary system to be more supportive of 
development were now being called into question by certain 
developed countries. The Heads of State or Government 
regretted that those policies were now being subordinated to 
political considerations and that some developed countries 
were retreating from multilateralism into bilateralism in 
matters of financial cooperation. They deplored the fact that 
despite the obvious limitations of the present international 
monetary and financial system, in which the private banking 
system played a dominant role in capital flows, attempts 
were being made to bring about its increasing privatisation. 

The Heads of State or Government notéd that only some 
developed countries had adopted a positive attitude in 
response to the call for the establishment of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order. They therefore hoped for a larger 
measure of political understanding in the developed countries 
of the connection between the problems of development of 
developing countries and the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Noting that the present global economic 
crisis, which has serious political ramifications, was a 
consequence of various political and economic factors 
. developing in an interrelated manner, they regretted that the , 
search for mutually -reinforcing measures in various areas 
had not begun in апу serious manner. 

The Heads of State or Government were, however, encou- 
raged by the dynamic complementarity in the economies of 
developing countries, especially in the fields of raw materials, 
energy and technological and financial resources, and by 
many opportunities which were consequently available for 
autonomous economic expansion particularly through the 
strengthening of trade linkages and related cooperation 
among themselves. They were convinced that the present 
world economic situation required, more than ever before, 
the resolute pursuit of appropriate national policies by 
developing countries, tke utilisation of the full potential of 
their mutual cooperation through their own institutions or 
mechanisms, and greatly strengthened international economic 
cooperation. Ө 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Gandhi’s Relevance in Today’s India 


VERA GATHY 


ГА 


then the young Communist movement 
torn by ideological controversies and 
factionalism. 

The pivot of the book is Gandhi's 
rea.isation of the importance of the / 
rural masses, his method of bringing 
the peasant millions into the Indepen- 
derce movement, setting them into 
motion and dragging them out of their 
age-old lethargy. AS early as in Hind 
Swaraj, the much misunderstood work 
of Gandhi, he spoke about real inde- 


Mahatma Gandhi: Dream — Politics 
— Reality: by George Kalmar; Gondolat, 
Budapest 1982; pp 564 


GEORGE КАМАК, the well-known 

Hungarian scholar - journalist, 
author of several bóoks on India and 
other subjects, has recently published 
his new and undoubtedly major work, 
a mature and penetrating analysis of 
the relevance of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the India of th* eighties. The book is 
not a biography of Gandhi in the con- 
ventional sense of the term, as the 
author presents only those events of 
the Mahatma's life that are necessary 
to:the understanding of some of his 
attitudes, deeds, convictions. George 
Kalmar states that many biographies 
of Gandhi have been written and he 
does not intend to add one more to 
this output, neither to the many 
volumes , reverently but somewhat 
incoherently preaching the all-time 
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relevance of the great leader of the 
Independence movement. 

George Kalmar is genuinely interes- 
ted in the present and future of India, 
the second biggest country of the 
world; as an economist he is mainly 
concerned about the question of 
development, its trend, its purpose and 
impact upon the people. He wants to 
find out also why it was M.K. Gandhi 
and no one else, neither the Commu- 
nists, nor any other political organisa- 
tion, who could become the undisputed 
leader of the national movement. In 
this analysis he presents the history of 
the Indian Communist movement and 
the causes why the Communists fol- 
lowed a side track and not the main- 
stream of Indian history. He points 
out that by 1977 the CPI had also 
reached the realisation that Gandhi 
knew much more about the condition 
of India and understood the major 
problems of the country much better 


pendence which cannot be achieved 
only by political self-government, but | 
requires essential transformations in 
the Indian society and economy. í 
When mentioning Gandhi's distrust 
of machines the author points out that 
the Mahatma wanted an economic 
System capable of giving work to every- 
dy and of eliminating unemploy- 
ment. In brief, George Kalmar stresses 
that the relevance of Gandhi is partly m 
his turning to the peasants and organising | 
them for a political goal, and partly in: 
emphasising the fact thar the future of' 
India depends upon the villages. Starting \ 
from this postulate, he explains that 
the method of satyagraha cannot be 
regarded as a means. to be employed 
anywhere against anyone or anything. 
He also Presents a penetrating analysis 
of the socio-economic progress of India 
since Independence starting from the 
Same premise, showing that it was the 
creation of a modern industrial base 
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that was put into the focus of develop- “farmers with them. But there is no. ward and inevitably as class question 


ment strategies and not the villages. 
The result being that though India has 
become the tenth industrial power in 
the world, yet poverty has grown,» un- 
employment has grown, and differenti- 
ation in rural society bas continued to 
grow. 

Under the impact of industrialisation 
the erosion of the caste system has 
been progressing, but the system itself 
has proved to be vigorous enough to 

pproduce new forms of existence and to 
‘allow the spread of'a new aggressive- 
ness. | - NS. e 
Capitalist transformation has reached 
-the rural: areas as a consequence of 


` cèrtain changes in the development 


policy of tbe, political leadership. In. 
fact it was, the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment of ‘the early seventies which 
` realised that without tlie elimination 
of poverty the economy cannot grow. 
Conseguently much assistance was 
given to rural development buf it was 
the rural rich who benefited- from the 
improving conditions. The growth of 
agricultural commodity production 
has been achieved by . capital-intensive 
modernisation and not by creating 
additional labour opportunities. Un- 
economic holdings gct into debt and 
are ultimátely sold. Thus, while 
agricultural ‘production grows in 
absolute terms, rural poverty and un- 
employment also grow, creating a huge 
mass of agricultural proletariat. 
question, what is the goal of develop- 
ment, has been rightly put by eminent 
Indian intellectuals. , 

The problem of rural development 
has been in the forefront for at least a’ 
decade and the Janata experiment 
also attempted to shift the emphasis - 
from industrialisation to a more decen- 
tralised, regionally better . balanced 


developmental policy but failed to 
bring about any change. — ^, —— ^» 
Today it is irrelevant to discuss 


what would be the best development 
strategy for India as, she has been 
following.a path set by the First Five- 
Year Plan.. The relevant ' ques- 
tion today femainsthe same as im 
.the days of Gandhiji, that is, what 
will happen to the rural masses, to the 
one hundred million village poor who 
are without work and subsistence, and 
who have even lost the traditional 


social security increasingly destroyed same-text inspire such'a' wide variety .. 


by capitalist transformation of the 
past one.or two decades. Land.reform, 
to the extent it was implemented, 
could not solve the problem, and 
-today it has become inconceivablé to 
‘give land to all the landless gnd to 
hexpect economical farming from tiny 
holdings. Industrial ^ development 
cannot create so many job opportuni- 
ties as to absorb the continuously 
growing "number of the rural un- 
employéd. Food for Work and other 


~ similar programmes may be palliatives: 


here and there but cannot bring about 
a solution of the entire problem. 
Thus the question inevitably arises: 


y. there any chance of a social revolu- 


tion in India? The forces are present. 
'It is the rural poot, the hundred 
milion people constituting the agri- 
cultural proletariat and the marginal 
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political organisation for the time 
being which would turn to them and 
take up their cause, whereas there is at 
least one example of such a deed in the 
history of India. “Опсе a small, 
fragile, bald, toothless, weak man had 
done it..." And this is the relevance 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the India of 
the eighties, — George Kalmar draws 
his conclusion after a penetrating 
analysis of deep: insight, understanding 
and sympathy towards India in his 
exciting, thought-provoking, colour- 
fully written new book. @ 


Effect of Gita on , 
Life in India ` 


DEBIPRASAD. 7 
CHATIOPADHYAYA | 


MARXISM’ AND THE BHAGVAT 
‘СІТА: by S.G. Sardesai and Dilip Bose: 
People’s Publishing Huuse: Rs. 8. 


ris indeed a significant mark of 
maturity of the’ Indian ,struggle for 
socialism that an accredited leader of 
the Indian working class of the ‘stature 
of S.G. Sardesai should move forward 
to the urgent task of settling our 


and class demands appear on the 
national political scene with the work- 
ing class and toiling masses coming 
forward with their own ideas of 
national and social liberation, the 
social conservative aspect of the Gita's 1 
teachings providea handy weapon t 
the Indian bourgeoisie to preach class: 
peace and barmony" (p. 75). sae 


. .. Certain points need to be added to 


this, which, fortunately for the readers, 
do not escape the attention of Sard- 
esai, trained as he is by long experi- 
ence of Indian ideological struggle., 
Thus, for ‘example, the national 
leaders along were not eulogising the 
Gita, it was also -eulogised by the 
“British rulers as well as by the cham- 


* pions of communal hatred and national 


disintegration on which the British 
rulers heavily depended. As Sardesai 
put it, "Fantastic as it may seem,rthe : 
British rulers, too, in their own way, 


* were ‘votaries’ of the.Gita: It convinc- 


ed them that Indians were too ‘spiritual’ 


-and other-worldly to Бе, fit for any. 


material pursuits, and hence for politi- 
cal power. Still further, Golwalkar 
‘learnt’ from the Gita that Muslims 
were aliens tò this country and deserv- : 
ed tà. be methodically . slaughtered 
every few.months" (p. 4). The Gita, in 
Short, opened before its admirers a 
very wide field of possible political 
utilisation and that is one of the main 
reasons why it is so imperative for the 


` account with the Indian philosophical — toiling class of India to understand not 


heritage, and this by way of being. 
outspokenly.partisan about the teach-. 
ings of the Gita — the little book that 
rhas created perhaps the most colossal 
ideological havoc in the country’ for- 
how many centuries we do not. yet 


:. know: with certainty. It is all the more 


encouraging to see his younger 
colleague Dilip Bose working with him 
assiduously to answer a very crucial 
question in this connection. 

, There is no doubt that in India today . 
much’of the awe and reverence with 
which the Gita is still looked at is due 


* to the fact that many of the leaders of 


the Indian national movement euolo- 
gised the Gita, reading in it a very 
wide spectrum of political message 
ranging from militant armed struggle 
to the cult of total non-violence. How 
could this be possible? How could the 
of political programmes?  * 

Dilip Bose wants to answer ‘this 
question, though while answering this, 
he moves a step forward and shows 
how, with the growth, of the Indian 
working class movement, 
read in the Gita by the earlier genera- 
tion of our leaders really passed into 
its opposite: As Bose .püts it, "In the 
early phase of the national movement, 
particularly when the goal of. national 
and political liberation could not be 
defined very cléarly, Gita, with its call 
to action, and its attitude towards the 
soul in the body as indestructible, its- 
holding out the promise of: dharma raj, 
provided the common ideological basis 
for our search of national identity and 
to deny the Satanic rule that was the 
British colonial order any sanctione 
But.as national movement sweeps for- 
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the message _ 


only how the different political leaders 


. wanted differently. to interpret’ jts 


message but also to see what sort of an 
amazingly little book it is from which 
sanction for a wide variety of political 
programmes can be drawn — and as а, 
matter of fact are actually drawn. 
Besides, the political utilisation of 
the Gita is not a recent phenomenon. 
It has been going on for centuries. 
‘Already about two decades. back, р.р. 
Kosambi, in his Social ard Political 
Aspects of the Bhagavat-Gita, analysed 
this peculiar flexibility of the text, 
which gave it such a unique position 
in Indian cultural history. Peculiarly 
enough, as he has shown, “һе untility 
‘of the Gita derives’ from-its peculiar 
defect, namely dexterity in seeming to 
reconcile the irreconcilable” (‘Myth 
and Reality, p. 17). G. Ramakrishna, - 
jn a recent paper presented at the 
Calcutta seminar. on Marxism and Indo- 
logy, has-very ably gone in to the inner’ 
contradictions of the teachings of the 
Gita with a scathing criticism of the 
text. But the main clue to the political 
utilisation of these teachings in different 
socio-political contexts is already given 


` by Kosambi: “Тһе main conclusion is 


surely the following. Practically any- 
thing can be read into the Gita by a 
determined person, without denying 
the validity of a class system. The Gita 
furnished the onescriptural source which 
could be used without violence to accept- 
ed Brahmin methodology, to draw justifi- 
cation for social actions in some way dis- 
agreeable to & branch of the ruling class 
, upon whose mercy the Brahmins depended 
at the moment. That the action is 
not mere personal opportunism is 
abvious,.." (Myth and Reality, p. 15). 
f 
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T have specially жашна Kosambi’ s 
article, because I am personally in- 
clined to accept it as one of the most 
brilliant pieces of Indian historio- 
graphy, against which the orthodoxy- 
oriented historians and philosophers 


¡could react опу with a conspiracy of. 
5 "However, this article is too 7 


idemic to be used directly in our 
y-to-day political struggle. It is 
specially from this point of view that 
the book under review appears to be 
exceedingly important. This does not 
mean that either Sardesai or Bose has 


avoided academic questions even in, 
the restricted sense. Nor does it mean‘ 


that they bave prepared just an agi- 
tational bopk bypassing serious histori- 
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The late Professor, Walter 
Rubens, German Indologist, 
wrote a Jetter to. S,G.. Sardesai 
A on October ‘I, 1982, comment- 
) ing on the book Marxism and 
j the Bhagvat Gita (see review). 
The letter,- one of the last 
Reubens wrote before his death, | 
i. willbe of considerable interest 
` to readers, We reproduce it 
below in, full: . Ох 


І thank you very much for your 
‘book about the Bhagwat Gita, Í am 
just writing about Krishna, and one 
chapter deals with the Bhagwat 
Gita. | 

You ask for my opinion. Well, 
the main point is that both of you 
write as Marxists. Very good is 
your conception of “change without’ 
a break in, continuity"? (p 81). The 
t.t. (technical term?) continuity was 
used first by Nehru, as far as I 
know. In 1975 I published a paper 
about that. Karl Магх spoke about 
stagnation of India. But new for 
me is your really dialectical \combi- 
nation of continuity and change. I 
agree fully with your conception of - 
the’‘‘contradictory treatise" (p 3 et 
seq.) 

Since. my first pàper about ancient 
Indian Philosophy in 1931 I am 
comparing and contrasting develop- 
ment in India and Europe as you 
do on p 84 et seq as regards Hindu- `> 
ism and Christianity (p 84). But do 
you know a European analogy to 
the Bhagwat, Gita? I do not, but I 
could think of the “Johannis Reve- 
lation; 

You contrast Hinduism ab initio 
(p 85) with “‘every religion in course ' 
of time” (p 86). I think every reli- / 
Bion is always the opium of the . 
people. You write that only Hindu- 
ism has combined’ monotheism, 
polytheism,and pantheism (p 87). 

You deal with the non-Aryan 
tribes (p 88). I prefer the term pre- 
Aryans, and distinguish between the 
tribes, remnants of which `аге still 
living in Chhota-Nagpur, etc,' and 
the Indus civilisation. 1 do not be- 
lieve in such people in the Rig Veda: 
The Vedic Aryans conquered the 
pre-Áryan peasants in the Gangetic 
plains. Texts: in the Brahmana, and 
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cal.questions. The fact on the cóntraty 
is that after "Kosambi's essay just 
referred to, Marxism and the Bhagvat 
‘Gita is about the most serious study of 
the text in the concrete context of 
Indian history ‘written from the 
Marxist-Leninist standpoint. If Bose 
confines himself mainly to the_role of 
the Gita during the national struggle 
for freedom, Sardesai'takes upon hi 

self the task of analysing the ethics 
and metaphysics of the Gita in the 
general context of Indian history, and 
this with a very sharp awareness of b 
the ideological requirements of the 

Indian struggle for socialism. Not that 

the ‘historical generalisations drawn 

by him have any pretentin ‘to absolute 


`/ 
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in thb old Upanishads, the New 
Religion of'Hinduism is beginning, 
while the Rig Veda is a document 
of magic-mythology, not of religion. 
in Hinduism began about 600 

Interesting for ‘me is Bankim- 
„chandra (p 41). I have written about 
'some of his novels (1964). I deal 
with the authors writing about the 
Bhagwat Gita "before and after | 
independence as you do (p 3) I 
deal with Jnanadeva as you do (p 69 
and 73). 

But I deny that there were slavery 
and feudalism before capitalism in 
India (p 88), and I do not believe 
that the Bhagwat Gita “comes after > 

-200 BC” (p 6). Since many years 
I have written ‘that the Bhagwat 
Gita is, іа world-outlook, similar 
to that of Kautilya’ about 300 BC. 
But this problem is difficult, because 
the Mahabharata (plus the Bhagwat 
Gita) had an oral tradition of bards  . 
before the archetype of the Maha- 

. bharata was written around 400 AD. 
And I think Krishna was historical. 
He is mentioned in Chhand. Upani- 
shad IIT, 17, and one can compare . 
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‘and final truth; Indeed, nothing is 


more repugnant to the methodology of 
Marxism-Leninism than such a pre- 
tention.. With the further advance of 
the application of Marxism-Lenini$m 
to questions concerning Indian history 


and philosophy, some of the con-' \ 


clusions drawn by him would perhaps 
need reassessment, re-exploration and, 
of coarse, also re-emphasis, But that 
is beside the point. The main point 
is that, along with Bose, he has pfo- 
duced a very inspiring book and that. 
it is sure to rouse the Indian masses 
from the religious torpor to which they 
have been subjected for centuries, with 
the Gita playing a very outstanding 
role ia subjecting them to this. & 


its arjavam ahimsa ‘with , ahimsa 
Каат, arjavam - «in Bhagwat Gita ` 
XIII. 7 

I do nof understand the contrast 
between ‘‘one of the popular forms 
of religion" (p 69) and Jnane-/ 
shvara’s commentary оп the 
Bhagwat Gita (p 73). I no not 
understand- what is “tribal and 
communal life" (p 69) or what, is . 
**self-propelling" (p 86). 

Of course, a Rig Vedic rishi, re- 
born today, would not recognise 
today's -Hinduism as his réligion 
(p 84). Rig Vedic-magic-mythology 
had nothing ia common with the 
Hinduism of the Bhagwat Gita, etc. 
But Rig Vedic magic is, as far as I 

""know,stillalive. ` 


You do not make use of Gandhi's 
interpretation of. the Bhagwat Gita 
(Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of 
Selfless Action or the Gita According 

‘to Gandhi, 1946, ed 1956) with his 
commentary and a chapter about 
*Anasaktiyoga" by Gandhi. There 
should be written a history of the 
interpretation of the Bhagwat Gita 
Arom Shankara’s commentary up to 
today. Then your merit in com- 
menting (on) this great text would 
become clear. 
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Tiny Chips | 


and 
і 


Employment 


А* office job used to be a ticket to an 

unexciting but relatively safe 
journey through working life. The 
development of microprocessors has 
changed this. “Chips” are now invali- 
dating the tickets of many office 
workers, forcing them to change direc- 
tion or even to end the trip. 


This is particularly true for women 
who are mostly employed in clerical 
and other low-skilled jobs that chips 
are chipping away. 


But one thing should be made clear 
from the oufset: the Cassandras have 
got it wrong, for their predictions that 
the irresistible advance of sophisticat- 
ed electronic office equipment would 
bring about massive employment losses 
have not come true. 


The underlying fact is that tecbno- 
logy eliminates jobs, but not work. 

For female office workers whose jobs 
may be at risk it means that they can 
renew their ticket by broadening their 
teohnical and organisational know-how 
and by upgrading their skills, accord- 
ing to a new ILO study to be released 
shortly. 


Information is the raw material of 
office work and its processing, storage, 
retrieval and transmission comprise 
full-time employment for the majority 
of office employees. The advent of a 
new generation of office machines, such 
as word processors, mini-computers, 
facsimile and electronic mail equip- 
ment, makes it possible to cope with 
the tremendous growing volume of 
information and data to be processed 
nowadays. As a consequence, the officé 
sector becomes ripe for sharp increases 
in productivity — up to 200 per cent 
and reliability — up to 500 per cent. 


Numerous analysts have attempted 
to translate this labour-saving poten- 
tial into possible employment losses. 
There are at least two flaws in such a 
numbers game. 


One is the failure to recognise that 
rising costs and the low reliability of 
non-automated systems might lead to 
falling demand of services and hence 
jobs might be at risk even without the 
introduction of new technology. 


Another is that higher output makes 
it feasible for the enterprise to offer 
new services that otherwise would not 
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have been undertaken because of shor- 
tages of time and people. 


“However, these observations should 
not induce complacency,” the study 
cautions. While the new office techno- 
logy has not so far resulted in wides- 
pread labour displacement, it has 
nevertheless “brought about a slowing 
demand for certain categories of 
workers, in particular clerical emplo- 
yees engaged in routine information 
handling." = 

In the life insurance and banking 
sectors, for instance, ‘‘natural wastage 
and unfilled vacancies were the 
methods to adjust manpower to the 
volume of ‘business when new techno- 
logies were introduced. In some coun- 
tries an increase of part-time work was 
in evidence,” the study points out. 


More of the same may be ір store. 
US vendors report that sales of com- 
puters have risen J5 per cent annually 
and those of general office equipment 
17 per cent a year since 1976. Mini- 
computers and word processors have 
been the fastest selling items on the 
market. Similar rates of growth are 
expected world-wide throughout the 
present decade and the pace may be 
accelerated by other technological 
developments, for instance in telecom- 
munications. 


Diffusion of advanced office techno- 
logy and its speed will be crucial to 
office employment in the years ahead, J 
the study stresses, adding that “even 
under conditions of slow growth, an 
economy can absorb structural changes 
if they occur slowly.” 


In the office sector this may very well 
be the case because the introduction 
of new technology is subject toa num- 
ber of constraints: investment costs, 
lack of appropriately: skilled techni- 
cians and personnel, and conservative 
attitudes by office employees and 
customers. 


Things may change, however, as 
word-processing equipment will be- 
соте less costly and more widely used 
‘by professional employees. Secretaries 
and typists may lose their jobs in infor- 
mation producing sectors such as 
research, universities and newspapers 
where producers will type their own 
contributions, 


“The impact on employment also 
depends on the strength of demand for 
goods and services in both sectors 
where the new technology is introduc- 
ed and in the economy generally," the 
study says. It argues tbat since *''it is 
difficult to predict these variables, 
estimates of aggregate employment/ 
unemployment levels may be mislead- 
ing." 

What can be identified, however, are 
key changes in occupations and skills 
that are and will continue to be taking 
place. ' 


Many traditional skills will become 
obsolete, such as high-speed typing, 
Shorthand, layout, manual record- 
keeping, manual calculations and the 
posting of data. There will be less 
demand for low-skilled information | 
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handling activities in which women are 
now mainly concentrated as typists, 
book-keepers, stenographers, cashiers 
and the like. 

Thus it has been estimated that half 
of Australian women workers hold 
such “risk” jobs, while the corres-. 
ponding proportion in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom is} 
about one-third. An analogous pattern| 
can be found in other industrialised 
countries. This does not mean that all 
these women are threatened by job 
losses; but it does mean that many of 
them will have to bear the brunt of 
adjustment, 


What skills will be necessary in the 
office of the future? Long-range specu- 
lation is difficult since equipment will 
undergo changes but for the immediate 
future office workers will have to 
become familiar with terminals, pro- 
gramming, systems analysis, data man- 
agement and electronics engineering. 


The upper echelons of information 
occupations are nowadays dominated 
by men who are the vast majority of 
senior and middle management and @ 
professional workers, according to the 
study. 

In Sweden, 90 per cent of data pro- 
cessing managers were men, while 97 
per cent of routine data entry positions 
were filled by women, a recent sifvey 
showed. 


According to electronic suppliers in 
Europe, the enrolment of women in 
higher-skill level computer courses has 
grown significantly over the last two 
decades, but women still account for: 
only 10 to 25 per cent of participants. 


There are two mutually reinforcing 
reasons for this situation: women lack 
the necessary technical and scientific 
education and they receive only limited 
on-the-job training which is often 
specific to the firm and to the task. 

So ifthe existing job segregation is 
to be overcome, remedial action should 
start in schools where girls must be 
influenced to participate more fully in 
technical subjects that will give them 
the analytical abilities required for 
promising jobs in the future. 

Moreover, post-school vocational 
training should be expandéd to cover 
the whole gamut of present-day busi- 
ness and information operations. 

“Merely by replacing a typewriter 
with a word processor in the classroom 
is not going to provide women the 
training they will need as electronic 
systems are introduced," the study 
stresses. Б . , 


Government, employers and trade 
unions each have a part to play in this 
endeavour aimed at giving women a 
fair chance to benefit from technologi- 
cal progress. However, “the central 
effort must come from working women 
through their understanding of the 
issues and participation in the process 
of change,” the study concludes, 

In sum, the message reads: Ladies, 
stop being afraid of chips. Since you 
cannot beat them. why not master 
them? (Courtesy: ILO Information) 
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Behind Misuse of ,Amniocentesis 
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"AIO one can cavil at Vimal Balasub- 
rahmanyan's concern about the 
anti-female nature of amniocentesis. 
But her exposition of the same. borders 
on naivete and is far from realistic. 
In her recent article (Mainstream, 
March 26) the premise on which she 
bases her anguish (for one is not ques- 
tioning her motives. but “is simpy 
trying to reveal the other side of the 
story) shows a clear lack: of realism. ‘It 
only proves that ideology is an enemy 
of facts. Dod 
' Опе does not have to labour much, 
as she indeed does, to’ know. that 
‘amniocentesis which evolved out -of а 
genuine need to reduce the incideuce 
of genetic defects is likely to be misus- 
ed in a patriarchal society for doing 
away with the female child. In the 
event those cited' as being naive in 
considering jthe preference for boys 
аге the ones who take societal values 


as given. Yet, one can see that they | 


are equally concerned about the issues 
which Vimal Balasubrahmanyan also 
espouses, With a difference though, 
that they are less idealistic and seek 
solution in the given social frame. . 

A doctor who offers amniocentesis 


. facilities ostensibly to make a fast 


buck is in a way solving the short-run 
problem ‘of those women whose life 
‘will be made miserable in case they 
give birth to another female child. 4f 
Vimal Balasubrahmanyan was to go 
around labour rooms of various hospi- 
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female child, how husbands forewarn 
their wives and even doctors about the 
conséquences of a female child, she 
would perhaps know the relevance of 
amniocentesis for à^large number of 
women who can actually afford to 
avail of the test. е 
Just to make the point a little clearer 
we recall an actual incident of a 
typical response of a wife and a hus- 
band. After giving birih to the third 
female child the woman not only kept 
crying, she went to the extent of asking 
the doctor to help'her either by keep- 
ing the child with herself-or do away 
‘with her in any manner possible. But 
she pleaded that in any case’ her hus- 
band must not. be told about it. The 
husband, on the other hand, was least 
interested in seeing this child. His first 
question was whether it was a boy ora 
‘girl. In case it was not a boy he did not! 
wish to see the child, and he went to 
the extent (of telling the doctor to keep 
both the child and the mother. 7 
Considering theirs as a typical case 
in a hospital, one can understand the 
reaction of the “well-known gynaeco- 
logist" referred to by Vimal Balasu- 
brahmanyan as: welcoming the ‘test. 
In case .it was possible to have the 
test, the woman would have been 
saved the ordeal- of undergoing the 
entire pregnancy and finally the labour 
pain.only to be humiliated. Moreover, 
in any case such children perish faster 
than they would otherwise, and even-if 
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away with, female children ‘in such 
situations but to note that the malady 
is much deeper than it is thought to 
be. : i 
The arguments put ‘forward : by 
Chhachi and Dr. Sathyamala also 
appear to be more of a reaction than а 
well-thought-out solution to the pro- 
blem. To say that "sex determination 
tests do not guarantee: the birth of? a 
male child" is no discovery of great 
importance. The information that ‘the 
foetus is male or female is there, But 
whether getting rid of a female foetus 
«would ensure a male child the next 


time is obviously not the question. 


amniocentesis proposes to answer. To 
say that ‘‘another condition for 
marriage could well be an undertaking 
that she will produce only sons" could 
well be a good drawing-room joke but 
shows lack of perception and serious- 
ness about the issue. t. 
No one will disagree with her remark 
that -its misuse arises’ out of the 
middle-class value system. Nor -can 
one fault her for pointing out that this 
ethos will continue to misuse the tech- 


`. nology.available. But_what is one to 


do in the short run? For many of us 


it may not Беа real problem: But we: 


can assure Vimal Balasubrahmanyan 
that economic independence alone 
does dot guarantee against .such ill- 
treatment. There are many instances 
around us —.and one assumes every- 


' where else too — where even a bread- 


winning wife is equally harassed, 
fhough her agony could be .much 
worse than that of a less aware woman. 


. It is much easier to talk in generalities’ 


but the problem is not of just posing 
the issue but of finding actual, real 
life solutions Which elude feminists as 


. well as the rest of society. · 


tals and see for herself how women they survive their existence is pathetic. ; (Dr) Amita Deepa 
go hysterical after giving birth to a This is not to argue in favour of doing New Delhi Satish Jha i 
\ W t AGRIBUSINESS IN AFRICA z ; 


Дітносан. often described as the 
*Hunger Continent", Africa has 


"been the object of far fewer studies of 


transnational agribusiness activities 
than Latin America and Asia. This 
may be due in part to the amount of 
literature already devoted to the *''tra-: 
ditional” forms of. exploitative agricul- 


` ture — the plantations of the colonial 


era. Yet, the extent tq which trans- 


' national agriculture has swept over 


the African continent is by no means ` 


smaller than in the over-developed 
regions of the world. Р 

"The latest production ‘of Earth 
Resources Research, Agribusiness in 
Africa by Barbara Dinham and Colin 
Hines, is a study of the impact `of big, 
business on African food and agricul- 
ture production. The conclusion the 
authors.draw 4s an accusation that big 
business shapes,Africa’s agriculture to 
feed its own profits. 

The book also questions the attitudes 
of African governments which the 
authors claim have: -been consistently 


willing to use the advanced techno-. 
logy, agriculture inputs and manage- - 
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ment from agribusiness and to put, the 
demands of big business before those 
of their own people. . 

- The companies involved are house- 
hold names such as Tate & Lyle, 
Brooke Bond, Nestle and Shell, whose 
interests span the whole spectrum of 
agricultural production from the manu- 
facture of chemical inputs to the 


ownership of the sea carriérs used for.. 


the transport of agjicultaral commo- 
dities and 'pfocessed foods.. These 
companies — who already dominate 
trade in Africa's traditional products 


- such as coffee or palm oil — are now 


opening new markets and growing 
fruit, vegetables and flowers - whic 
are flown, at considerable cost, to 
European markets.  ' 

The authors argue that there has 
been a considerable change in. the 
attifude of these giants to agriculture 
in Africa. By moving from a position 
-of non-profitable production to one 
where, thanks to the: practice of low 
interest ‘loans, companies have been 
able tO . sell themselves as being 
interested in increasing African coun- 
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tries’ profits from agriculture and in ^ 


meeting food shortages. In reality, the 

-schemes, which have been extensively 
-promoted .by the transnationals, by- 
pass the African farmers who make 
up about 70-80, per cent 
population. 

“African governments have tried to 
avoid food crises by importing -food 
‘for the cities and hoping that peasant 
communities will look after themselves. 


‘of the. 


However, in the search for long-term : ' 


solutions and the need to increase their 
wealth, raise the standard of, living 
and, above all, to meet the demands 
ofthe growing populations, govern- 
ments have turned to agribusiness and 
Western solutions.” ^ , й 


: 2001 r 
Rather than generate,’ capital’ for 
development, the reliance on agribusi- 


-ness shown by many African govern- 


ments. suggests that it has only 
increased economic -dependency on 
industrialised interests. 


— From Development Forum, 
March 1983. 
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Assam t from page 6) 


persons of goodwill must emphasise today the need 
of maintaining the territorial integrity of Assam. 
The responsibility of composite living must be 
accepted by all. 

At this moment the prevalence of suspiciom has 
blocked normal flow of social communication in 
Assam. It is difficult to perceive through this 
obstacle the contours of human understanding 
among different ,social groups that exist there; and 
this is the real crux of the problem. The Assamese 
feel a threat to their identity through the influx of 
migrants. The displaced Bengali from Bangladesh 

‘feels it a cruel joke to be termed as foreigners ig- 
noring the history of how the country attained its 
freedom. Those among the Bengali Muslims who 
settled in Assam several decades ago feel that they 
are the victims of rivalry between urban Bengalis 
and urban Assamese. The.plains tribals see that 
the land which is not only the major resource for 
livelihood but the nexus of their social organisation 
has largely slipped out and is still slipping out of 
their hands. At the same time they see that their 
growing aspirations for share in the elite role re- 
main to be fully satisfied. They feel doubly frus- 
trated. It is thus very difficult for any section of 
the population to think that composite living in 
Assam will be a smooth one in the near future. 

On a deeper probe one however. realises that the 
prospect is not so bleak. Amalendu Guha, an 
eminent economic-historian of Calcutta, who has 
also contributed significantly to Assamese literature, 
has suggested that the present status of Assamese 
as the State language should be confirmed by Con- 
stitutional provision. .Further he has suggested that 
an active policy of voluntary assimilation should be 
encouraged at the state level. Tbe Assam agitation 
leaders in their turn do not appear to be as inflexible 
in their approach as is generally thought to be. In 
a brochure brought out by AASU in March 1983 it 
has been stated that in view of the Goyernment's 
readiness to deport only роѕі-1971 foreigners 


“AASU and AAGSP proposed to retain the 1951-61 ^ 


entrants in Assam provided that Centre agreed to 
take out all 1961-71 entrants for rchabilitation in 
other states outside Assam". The same brochure 
also recognises the entrants during 1961-71 asa 
national problem and only wants that Assam must 
not be made to bear the whole burden of a national 
problem. lt is a different matter whether the cut- 
off year for the people to be absorbed in Assam 
should be 1961, but it should not be ignored that the 
AASU has tried to look at the problem with a fair 
amount of understanding. In this connection it 
should not also be ignored that in 1965, when West 
Bengal refused to rehabilitate any more displaced 
person within the State, Assam had agreed to re- 
habilitate 12,000 displaced families. One, can 
reasonably expect that even though AASU has 
referred to 1961 as the cut-off year, they should be 
able to persuade the Assamese society and other 
indigenous population not to rigidly hold on to 
this. 3 1 

Commitment to composite living in Assam can- 
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not however be stabilised without firm commitment 
from the rest of the nation, In this matter West 
Bengal has a special stąke and special responsi- 
ility. { 
Hiron Cohain, an eminent Assamese intellectual 
who condemned the anti-foreigner movement as 
chauvinistic and who was physically assaulted and - 
socially ostracised for his conviction, wants the 
“minorities to make certain sacrifices and adjust- “ 
ments". At the same time he wants that “the 
Assamese masses should be weaned away fronía 
chauvinistic outlook through a sincere implemen- 
tation of their reasonable and practical demands. 
What is required is social vision on the part òf the 
minorities in Assam; and statesmanship of a very 
high order on the part of the leadership in West 
Bengal and'at the Centre. ‘Intellectuals and others 
of goodwill from all over the country should get 


-together, in a national convention to help the 


- 


process, А 

A National Convention of this nature will have 
another important task to discharge. As observed 
by Nari Rustomji, who bad a long wing in North 
East India asa civil servant, "the burden of the 
settlement of the refugees should fall equally on the 
country as a whole and not only those States that 
happen to be contiguous to Bangladesh". The 
responsibility оѓ such sharing can be borne by the 
nation as a whole in a particular moral intellectual 
climate. A national convention of persons of good- 
will ‘and belonging to diffefent walks of life — 
scientists, writers, authors, humanists — should go 
into all aspects of the question and suggest the 
course of action for all to follow. 

Perhaps it will take some time before a consensus 
can be arrived at, on how the nation as a whole 
should share the responsibility about the: displaced 
persons from East Pakistan (before Bangladesh 
came into being). In the meantime, the decision 
about the cut-off year for identification of foreign 
nationals‘ should not be deferred indefinitely. In 
arriving at a decision in this matter ia addition to 
the requirements of the Constitution, national 
commitments and humanitarian ethos of the nation, 


'attitude orientation of the immigrants, dynamism 


of the economy and resilience of indigenous culture 
should be taken into consideration. 

Keeping the foregoing in view, while identifica- 
tion of the migrants from outside India should be 
expeditiously carried opt with 1971 as the cut off 
year, as agreed to by the Government of India, it is 
desirable to go back in time to know the magnitude 
of the problem. \ 

The,names of the post-1971 migrants, should be 
deleted from the voters’ list as soon as they are 
identified. The names of the migrants during 
1961-71 can be grouped with reference to various 
dates suggested from time to time as cut-off year 
so that deletion can take place as soon as citizen- . 
ship status with reference to any particular cut-off 
year is decided upon. 

The whole process should be completed within a 
year so that ‘fresh election can be held in 1984 on 
the basis of the revised voters’ list.. 

It goes without saying that side by side with 


detection, deletion, dispersal and deportation, 
vigorous steps must be taken to stop further 
infiltration. 

It is also to be recognised that by mere adminis- 


Å. trative and police measures infiltration cannot be 


stopped. Besides, in a free-market economy, large 
) influx of migrants from diverse sources, leading to 
social tension is inevitable in the phase of rapid 
development. Currently statistical indicators show 
that Assam is going through a phase of economic 
stagnation. Side by side, there is also cultural 
stagnation as indicated by the comparative study of 
' the number of books published in Assamese and 
other Indian languages at different periods of time. 
For improving the quality of life in Assam and for 
stimulating the integrative process there, economic 
and cultural stagnation must be overcome. At the 
same.time it will have to be considered in the 'pro- 
posed national convention what should be the 
appropriate structure of the economy for the pur- 
pose. Otherwise massive flow of capital through 


\ inappropriate channels may create more problems. 


i + 


It is also to be recognised that the economic 
development of Assam is linked with the economic 
development of the whole of North East India. In 
an earlier paper (Mainstream December 6, 1980) it 
was indicated that bulk of the land resources of 
North East India are communally owned, but 
because of lack of a clear cut policy-decision about 
the strategy of mobilisation of such .resources, the 
same have remained locked up. While discussing 


' the Assam problem, the National Convention, as 


proposed, will have to examine this issue as well. 


Another important issue is the meaning of the . 


State structure of India as a federation consisting of 
States delineated primarily on the linguistic princi- 
ple has not been taken to its logical end. There is 
no provision in the Constitution guaranteeing that 
demographic, shifts will not erode the special 
prerogatives of specific cultural and linguistic 
identities historically associated with specific areas. 
The matter requires consideration in depth. Perhaps 
this can be included in the terms of reference of the 
recently set up Sarkaria Commission.[] 


FICCI 


ing to absorb imported techno- 
logy, to develop indigenous 
technology through more invest- 
ment in research and develop- 


ment. 

FICCI failed to have the pro- 
paganda advantage it had 
planned and its arguments were 
successfully demolished by the 
.two Ministers; But they also 
could not offer any alternative 
strategy. 


( from page 4) 


The alternative can be, what 
the other day a number of lead- 
ing economists of this country 
underlined, namely, return to 
the Nehru-Mahalanobis model of 
1956, adapted to the new’ situa- 
tion;- extension'of the home mar- 
ket by bringing about structural 
changes in the economy, tax- 
ation of the rural rich; going in 
for cooperatives in the agricul- 
tural sector; revival of the plan 


to make the public sector control : 


the commanding heights and 


become the engine of growth; 
really worthwhile import substi- 
tution (not like the one adopted 
earlier under which toffee and 
chocolates were sought to be 
produced here instead of import- 
ing them); and effective public 
distribution system. Since the 
new technology in agriculture is 
scale-neutral, ceilings on agricul- 
tural holdings can be lowered. 
The emphasis on irrigation and 
power has to be greacer. 
(April 5) 





Reforms in China (from page 8) 


There are many doubters questioning the wisdom 
of expanding responsibility system to the industry 
and service sectors. Unlike agriculture, the output 
of an industrial or a service unit more often depends 
on the collective labour of its workers as a whole 
and it is well-nigh impossible to identify an indivi- 
` dual's share. The effort to distribute bonus to 

workers according to the' labour they had put in, 
started more than a year back, eventually resulted 
in equidistribution of the bonus money among 
workers. A large number of shops, department 
stores and offices have made bold announcements of 
switching over to the responsibility system without 
being able to give concrete ramifications of the 
„operation of this system in units where it is difficult 
to separately quantify the output of an individual 

worker. 7 = 

At the same time, there has been no dearth of 
over-enthusiastic followers of the fine given from 
above more to demonstrate their loyalty rather than 
out of conviction. The Chinese Academy of Sciences 
immediately talked of bringing about reforms in the 
Academy and implementing various responsibility 
systems based on contract between researchers and 
their institutions. This is little more than  mechani-, 
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cal extension of the responsibility system. The 
Health Ministry announced structural changes in 
the public health system which permit private prac- 
tice by doctors, nurses and midwives. If fully 
implemented, this sort of scheme would deal a fatal 
blow to the public health. system which is already 
severely handicapped in the absence of quality 
health workers. The decision of certain cultural 
troupes to distribute wages to artistes according to 
box-office receipts is pregnant with the danger of art 
pandering to populist tastes. 

There are sceptics even in the higher circles of the 
Party hierarchy and at least they urge moderation 
in the pace and extent of reforms. Others directly 
criticise the new policies. ў 

Lest the momentun of change goes out of hand, 
it is made clear that the reforms are to be under 
Central guidance and are to take place in an orderly 
form. Hu Yaobang in his recent speech categori- 
cally denounced the slogan of “continuing а revolu- 
tion under the dictatorship of the proletariat”. It is 
said that this slogan presumes the existence of an 
exploiting class. This is dismissed as subjective 
fabrication and it is asserted that under socialism 
this type of continuous’ revolution wherein “one 


class overthrows the other” has neither economic 


nor political base. D (March 28) 
33 
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Bangladesh 
(rom page 7) 
his promise to organise local elections in 1983 and 
general elections in 1984, utilising the time in bet- 
ween to complete the Government's declared decen- 
tralisation programmes giving increased administra- 
tive participation to thana-level bodies. Gen. Ershad 
could thus be preparing.the ground for either esta- 
blishing a new political party under his own banner 
or reorganising the Bangladesh Nationalist Party of 
President Zia-ur-Rahman. 
More importantly, what the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator seems to be attempting right now is 
-to mobilise public opinion in the country in favour 
ofallowing the army to retain some role in any 
future popular government. This is admittedly a 
clever strategy should he be nurturing political 
ambitions of his own. His present clout ought to be 
useful in his attempts to enter politics after abandon- 
ing his military career, but it is doubtful if the 
process will be easy considering the volatile nature 
of Bangladesh politics and the proliferation’ of 
political parties claiming variegated ideological 
affiliations. 


Gen. Ershad is to initiate a dialogue later this _ 


month with the political parties to sort out certain 
constitutional issues before setting up a special 
assemly to flame а new constitution. Immediately 
after he came to power, there was speculation that 
he favoured the Indonesian model of Guided 
Democracy for Bangladesh. Some reports have 


suggested that he has had second thoughts over this 
question and may now be toying with more accept- 
able democratic systems. Significantly, he has said 
that any system which allows for a smooth and 
peaceful transition should be given а trial. Noting 
that two Presidents, Sheikh Mujib and Zia, had 
been assassinated within a decade, he said: “N 
more blood should be shed, and by giving the armed 
forces a constitutionally guaranteed role to play, 
such adventurism can come to an end once and for ' 
all, and a system of peaceful power transfer can be 
established." | 

The political parties of Bangladesh have so far 
responded to Gen Ershad’s repeated call for a role 
for the army with marked cynicism. There is an 
undercurrent of feeling among them that no military 
administration, once entrenched in power, will make 
way for civilian rule. Some of the political "leaders 
have cited the example of Pakistan and its president 
Zia's frequent pronouncements on thc imminence of 
general elections. But it needs to be noted that at 
least Gen. Ershad has made a beginning in involv- 
ing the political parties in a discussion on the'- 
country's future. The Muslim League has said that 
the chances of success of the dialogue depend on 
the-absence of pre-conditions. This may be so, but 
thatis no reason why the parties, regardless of 
their attitude to the Martial Law Administration, 
should not examine such proposals as Gen. Ershad 
wants to place before them. Perhaps the “parlour 
sittings” may provide the occasion for such 
examination.L] (April 4) i 


institutions have abandoned their 


A Christian Crusade 
(from page 10) 
and then communism which they 


saw as опе and the same. In the‘ 


same period, they were joined by 
successful Jewish businessmen 
whose class position, like that 
of the much larger Midwestern 
middle classes, rests on private 
enterprise; thus, a new political, 
alliance emerged in American 
society leading to “ап ideologi- 
cal hegemony described as ‘end 


of ideology’ whith the old middle 
classes took to mean continua- 
tion of their own." This was an 
“illusion”? which did not last 
long, and could survive the 
emergence of Black Power, Stu- 
dent Power, Johnson's Great 
Society, the nuclear family, reli- 
gious liberalism, the cult of 
permissiveness, and the like. 
Since the 1960s, old middle class 
dissatisfaction has grown and 
intensified with their increasing 
awareness that most American 


values. This has led to a “new 
fundamentalist resurgence" of 
which Ronald Reagan who 
“exuded Midwestern values even 
in Holywood Babylon", has be- 
come the spokesman. It is this 
“fundamentalist resurgence” 
which he is now seeking to rally 
behind him for his militaristic 
foreign policy and his supplyside 
economics, by invoking -Jesus 
Christ and whipping up religious 
sentiments. 
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we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 
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that we shall never settle this question by war or by a mental approach . 


which envisages war and prepares for it. ` 


‘Tam equally convinced that if we-aim at right ends, right means 
must Бе? employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. That was 
the lesson which our great {leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in 


India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 


message Still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son 
of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world 
today that is the ony река victory: Any other way will lead to 
disaster. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 2 


) 


THE latest Conference of State Governors . 


(April 9-10) has given the somewhat 
encouraging impression thàt there is serious 
rethinking in high places about the positive 
role that this office can play in national 
life instead of Governors being ornamental 
figureheads or mere tools of the central 
leadership. This impression is particularly 
reinforced by the Prime Minister's address 
at the concluding session when she spoke 


of the unity and integrity of the. country © 


being “our paramount X responsi-. 
bility” which came “above party, above 
any other problem and'above any other 
danger.” i | : 

‘In the three decades and more since the 
Constitution came into force, the situation 
in the country has undergone many 
changes — changes that the founding 
fathers of the Constitution could hardly’ 
have foreseen. Apart from social and eco- 
nomic factors, phenomena like intense 
regionalism and the growth of religious and 


`- Governor in Changing Scenario 


other extremism have ‘become too persis- 
tent to be ignored or underestimated. Pun- 
jab and Assam provide the most obvious 
examples, though such factors are very 
niuch in evidence, even if to a lesser extent, 


- in other parts of India. Itis in this deve- 


loping, and in some cases ominous, context 
that the Governor, as the key Constitu- 
tionallink between the Centre and the 
States, becomes important. 
What has come in the way of Governors 


‘being crucial functionaries harmonising ` 


relations between the States and the Centre 
and also being a healthy influence on State 


. administrations, it must be noted, has been 


the short-sighted way incumbents have 
been chosen.over the years, especially in 
recent years. Assam, wherea third-rate: 
political operator lias been positioned, and 
Punjab, where a troublesome politician 
was posted in order to keep him away from 
his home State, come to mind. Individuals 
commanding wide public esteem occupying 
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the office of Governor could conceivably 
have applied the healing touch in both these 
sensitive States. Again, in Tamilnadu for 
instance, an imaginative and concerned 
Governor could have pressed the Centre in 
time regarding the impending acute water 
scarcity so that early steps could have been 
taken to minimise suffering. In such cases 
the State Governments are no doubt prim- 
arily to blame, and that aspect needs to be 
gone into. But thoughtful Governors not 
obsessed only with pleasing the central 
Jeadership or with being popular with the 
ruling party or parties in the State concer- 
ned, would be in a position to play a cons- 
tructive role in the interests of the State's 
people and consequently of the nation 
itself. 

Ifthere has been a steady devaluation 
of Governors in the public eye, the fault 
undoubtedly is of those who choose the 
persons for the high office. No wonder till 
now the periodic conference of Governors 
has been treated as an unavoidable ritual. 
One hopes the seeming new awareness of 
realities will bring about a change. 

The Governor's oath of office obliges 
him to “preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution and the law” and to devote 
himself *to the service and well-being of 
the people" of the State (or States) con- 
cerned. In practice, however, thanks to 
the proliferation of johukum Governors, 
the holder of the office has begun to appear 
as a political tool of the central leadership. 
Such persons tend to lean ultimately 
towards the Centre because it is the Centre 
which appoints them and can remove 
them. This has been so under Congress 
rule as well as under Janata rule, a fact 
that underlines the political culture res- 
ponsible for this state of affairs. Making 
Raj Bhavan either a reward or a source of 
pension or a dumping ground for the 
unwanted, is hardly the way to ensure the 
dignity and moral authority of the office 
of Governor. 

Inaugurating the conference, President 
Zail Singh noted a suggestion for taking 
up “appointment of Chief Minister" for 
discussion so as to evolve "guidelines". 
He cited the observation of the Committee 
of Governors (1970-71) ruling out “а 
code which may be made automatically 
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applicable to all future situations". He 

also pointed out that issuance of such 

directions or guidelines is not provided 

for in the Constitution and that the found- 

ing fathers had abandoned the idea of any^ 
“instrument of instructions". 

The problem has arisen because, under V 
pressure or for partisan reasons, the sound 
democratic convention that the question 
of majority support for an incumbent or 
would-be Chief Minister should be tested 
on the floor of the legislature has been 
bypassed in favour of the strange and 
indefensible procedure of rival claimants 
organising a “рагайе” of their supporters 
at Raj Bhavan. Occasionally this has 
resulted in ugly scenes involving even 
open humiliation of the Governor. How 
then can the dignity of the office be main- a 
tained? 

The arrangement envisaged in the Con- 
stitution ainis at harmonious functioning 
of the triangular structure — Centre, 
Governor, State Government. Problems 
arise when the purpose of this scheme is 
sought to be undermined for partisan poli- 
tical ends by the powers-that-be. The 
plight to which Governors have been re- 
duced is underscored by the advice given 
to them by the President — that they 
should report impartially to the Centre, 
that they should tender impartial and 
sincere advice to the administration, and 
that they should take more active interest 
in their work. 

A lot of advice was offered to the 
assembled Governors and Lt-Governors. 
For instance, that they should keep a 
special watch on the communal situation 
and advise the State Governments about 
precautionary and preventive measures to 
be taken; that they should tour within 
their States as much as possible so as to 
keep in touch with the people, know their 
problems and contribute to their solution; 
that they should in their monthly reports 
give less statistics and sundry details but 
more of their own personal assessment of 
the political and administrative trends in 
the respective States. Also, that they 
should pay personal attention to Red 
Cross work, rehabilitation of handicapped 
children, family welfare programmes, safe- 
guarding of monuments, preservation of 


wild life, recycling: óf waste, prevention of 
deforestation, equitable distribution of 
governmental assistance for drought or 
flood relief; and welfare of Scheduled 
“Castes and Scheduled Tribes. A formidable 
list indeed! i 


Certainly the Governor can play a use- ` pl 


ful role if he has the personal stature and 
is not sought to be made use of by either 


the Central Government or the State 


Government. Even if itis too much to ex- 
pect the Governor to keep ап · eye оп 
everything that, goes on, a good deal of it 
shady, he can certainly do some good 
work in spheres like maintenance of com- 
. muhal harmony through peace committees, 
proper functioning of universities of which 
he is the Chancellor, hearing the grievances 
of common people.and passing them on 


action and so on: But Governors can be a: ' 
positive factor only to the extent they are 
allowed to be by the elected representatives 
and the representative governments. They 
can do little by themselves, granting that 
they command. respect among the peo- 

e ` . EE 
While in the present political situation, 
the office of the Governor can thus play a 
crucial role in stabilising Centre-State rela- 
tions and thereby reinforce the unity of ` 
the country, its role in the final analysis 
wil depend: on the foresight of those in 
power as well as the personal acumen of 
each Governor. Neither the ritua] of occa- 
sional conferences nor pious pontifications 
will help. | 


- 7 G.N. Chitta Ranjan 


to the' -Government for necessary remedial 
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COMMENTARY fi 
Public Sector's : 


Renewed | 


Role. | R 


t 


UBLIC Sector in India has 


passed through many phases. 
The fifties saw the great debate 
when the right of the public sec- 
tor to exist and grow was fiercely 


challenged by the votaries ‘of | 


Free Enterprise who looked upon 


the nation's economic enterprise | 


as their private domain. 


The Mahalanobis blue-print, 
which Jawaharlal Nehru enthusi- 
astically accepted, identified pub- 
lic sector, as the key component 
of economic development. In fact, 
Nehru envisaged that the public 


sector would come to hold “е ' 
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strategic heights” of the national 
economy, : Е 


In the next phase, while the ' 
, private sector had to get recon- 


ciled to the existence of the 
public sector, it spared no efforts 
at running it.down: the big busi- 
ness -specialised in making a 
target of it. Side by side, their 
devotees within the Government 
did all they could to fight at 
every step to stall or sabotage 


'public-sector programmes. What . 


is noteworthy is that braving all 


- these attacks, the public sector 


held its own and has become an 
economic giant which has brought 
strength and stamina for’ our 
economy as well as our defence. 
The fact that India today. is 
acknowledged as one of the most 
developed in the developing 
world is due largely to the ,role 
that the public sector has come 
to play. pote le жу 


. By the law of, the mixed eco- 
nomy that we have chosen, the 
beneficial fall-out of the public 
sector has been to a large measure 
cornered by the private sector. 
Apart from the fact that the 
basic products of the public 
Sector such as steel, coal and 
energy have. enabled many of 
the private sector units to come 
up, there is the strange spectacle 


А | 
of most of the ancillary industries 
depending on public-sector pro- 
ducts, being owned by the private 
sector. · ` 


The public sector in our coun- 
try has now entered a crucial 
phase in which it has the promise 
and possibility of playing a deci- 
sive role in saving апа reinforc- 
ing the national economy ata ` 
time when ithas to face the 
menacing prospect of world 
economic crisis. Unlike the ' 
private sector, it can by its very 
strength and position, stand up 
to the onslaughts of the world 
crisis. i r 

It is in this background that 
one has to understand’ the signi- 
ficance of the recent two-day 


‘conference of the chief executives 


of public sector undertakings in 
New Delhi (April 5-6). It has 
today .becomea colossus, with 
investment running over Rs 25 
thousand crores. · Its spread 
covers a wide range from oil and 
heavy engineering to pharmaceu- 
ticals and even bakery. Inevitably 


Һе question of efficiency, utilisa- . 


tion of idle capacity, the! intro- 
duction, of up-to-date technology 
— right up to industrial relations 
— are problems that beset it. 

In the New Delhi Conference | 
— which incidentally is the first 


E 





of its kind to be addressed by 
the Prime Minister emphasising 
the pride of place that the public 
. sector has come to occupy in the 
national economy — one of the 
questions which were discussed 
threadbare and with a degree of 
"candour seldom seer before, was 
that of the autonomy of the 
public sector. Practically all. the 
heads of the public sector under- 
takings complained about the 
Secretarial control, ^ which ‘is 
generally exercised by the Joint 
Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned along with the Joint 
Secretary of the Finance Minis- 
try, the two officers who directly 


+ represent the Government on 


the Board of a public sector 
unit. Since these two are not 
directly responsible for either the 
management or the performance 
of the undertaking while . assum- 
.ing inordinate powers, some of 
the. chief executives described 
their functioning as “back-seat 
driving". No doubt this state of 


things has, to be rectified, while © 


at the same time, the public 
sector executives have to realise 
‚ - that their enterprises have to face 
the scrutiny of both Government 
and Parliament as they are 
owned by the nation and are run 
with the resources provided, by 
the exchequer. The Prime Minis- 
ter in her inaugural address 
pointed to the contradiction that 
often the public sector manage- 
ment would be imitating the 
style of secretariat management 
or the ethos of the private sector 
management, thereby acquiring 
the virtues of neither. but" the 
faults of both. 


Another outcome of the Con- 
ference was the realisation, long 
felt but now firmly established, 
that some of the public sector 
units can never come out of the 
red since their establishment it- 
„self was . based on faulty feasibi- 
lity reports, such as 

geological data. To let them 
continue would be perpetuating 
a loss which has no possibility 
whatsoever of being recovered 


even partially. To close them ` 


‚ down would lead.to throwing out 
of.employment a few thousand 
workers who need to be provided 
with alternative employment. 


Some of the public sector uns: 


е 
` 
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incorrect : 


has 
ings squarely and. objectively. 


dertakings are faced with the ^ 


misfortune of having been instal- 
led or having increased their 
capacity on the basis of demand 
assessments which have turned 
out to be patently exaggerated, 
These are today saddled with 
capacities beyond the present 
requirements of the economy. 


‘There is also the problem of 


mismatch between the planned. 


demand and its fall due to ail- 
ments in other sectors of the 
economy. The result has been 
the accumulation of huge stocks 
due to changing. market condi- 
tions. Apart from the expenses 
On storage, these huge inventor- 
iés lock up resources? forcing the 
undettaking to pay as high as 19 


' per cent interest on loans incur- 


red. 


Then, there are units with a 
low capital base, which disables 
them from ever becoming viable, 
while they have to continuously 
draw upon the Government's 
resources or on borrowings to 
keep them going. Obviously, 
their financial structure needs to 
be overhauled. ' 


The problem of sick units, 
taken over from the private 


` sector] is formidable. They are 


44 in number with an investment 
of Rs 335 crores. These are 
afflicted with many ailments, such 
as obsolescent technology, worn- 
out machinery, poor liquidity, 
poor market image, surplus and 
demoralised labour. To tag them 
onto healthy units would only 
help to spread the sickness; ins- 
tead; could they be entrusted to 
competent management and their 
machinery апд -technology 
modernised? ` 


Then there is the - -question of 


objectivity which is refreshing. 
It was decided, in the first ins- 
tance, that each Ministry will set 
up а task force to seek out reme- 
dies for the undertakings under 
it. 


decision of the New Delhi Con 


А 
Perhaps the most elki Con- Å 
ference is that in the drawing up 


` of the Seventh Five-Year Plan. 


industrial relations, wage dispari- . 


ties, unionisation. ,lhe rapport 


with trade unions’ is’ lacking in 
many Cases, while many of the 
unions are bereft of any concern 
for public-sector productivity. 


The New Delhi Conference 
identified these shortcom- 


Although not without generating 
some heat at times, the Confe- 


тепсе made no attempt to “shove 


these uncomfortable problems 
under the carpet. Rather these 
ете: faced with a degree of 


DS 


the public-sector expansion will 
be dovetailed into the installed. 
capacity lying idle within the 
public sector itself. The Prime 
Minister emphasised this point 
in her address: “We must all get 
used to long-term planning in 
indenting and producing and this 
Should help in meeting the pro- 


. blem of low' capacity utilisation 


in the public-sector production 
units." At the same time, there 


is no question of ignoring the 


need for up-to-date technology, 
even where necessary, by pur- 
chasing them from abroad. 


If the Ranchi Heavy Engineer- 
ing is facing prolonged idleness 
ofits installed capacity, let other 
projects place their orders with 
it instead of importing machinery 
from abroad. If the Engineering 
Projects can undertake giant 
construction jobs in West Asia, 
why don’t the. public sector pro- 
jects inside India engage them? 


The perspective held out ‘by 
this new decision can, ina sense, 
be termed as an endeavour at 
collective self-reliance within the 
national economy itself. It also 
brings out the fact that India’s: 
industrial base has today reached 
a significant stage when it can to 
a large measure sustain the deve- 
lopment of the, economy itself. 
The recognition, indeed, that the 
public sector in India has by now 
grown into the catalyst for the 


nation's economic development. 


N.C. 
April 12 f 





Readers please Note 

NC’s article on South 
Asian Vista is held over this . 
week for want of space. It 
“will appear in. next week's 
Mainstream 








OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


a 


HE outcome of the just-concluded ministerial con: 

ference of the Group of 77 at Buenos Aires needs 
to be assessed in terms of the assessment of the Eco- 
nomic Declaration of the Seventh Nonaligned Sum- 
mit that certain developed countries had begun to 
question even the limited multilateral policies which 
had emerged as.a result of negotiations by the inter- 
national community over many years. 

The Economic Declaration had pointed. out that 
those policies were now being subordinated to politi- 
cal considerations and that some developed countries 
were retreating from multilateralism into bilateral- 
ism in matters of financial cooperation. The Declar- 
ation, inter alia, said: “Despite the obvious 
limitations of the present international monetary and 
financial system, in "which the private banking sys- 
'tem played a dominant role in capital outflows, 
attempts were being made to bring about its increas- 
ing privatisation." : ‚ 

The deliberations of the heads of state or govern- 
ment at New Delhi in regard іо the.. current global 
economic situation were against the background of 
‘the imminence of the sixth UNCTAD meeting at 
Belgrade in June. The New Delhi Summit, was- only 
.too conscious of the fact that any proposals formul- 
ated for the Belgrade meeting had to be mindful 
of the composition of the Group of 77, which con- 
sists, apart from all nonaligned countries, of several 
nations that do not subscribe to nonalignment. To 
such members, the very mention of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order is apt to be irritating, and 
the very demand for global negotiations is anathema. 

- A majority of the Group of 77 however attributes 
the current crisis on the global economic front to 
the trade. and finance policies of the industrialised 


West and: has been forcefully articulating the demand ` 
for lessening the existing economic tensions through: 


some immediate vital measures. On the everof the 
Buenos ‘Aires meeting, incidentally the fifth of its 
kind in the last one decade, among those who poin- 
ted out the obsolete nature of the, current. economic 
order were Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina and Cuba 
from Latin America, Senégal and Tunisia from 
Africa and the Philippines and Bangladesh from 
Asia. . Sr gis mS . 
But even more significantly, the noted Argentine 
economist, Raul Prebisch, said that capitalism was 
in crisis and that the dollar could not continue any 
more to play a hegemonic role in the monetary 
system. ' | c ўе : | 
India’s participation in the Buenos Aires meeting 
was invested with additional significance this year 
because it followed closely the New Delhi Summit 
and-thus provided an opportunity to the External 
Affairs Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, and the Com: 
merce Minister, Vishwanath Pratap Singh, to ex? 
plain the follow-up measures through the Group of 
77 which the New Delhi Summit had in mind. Some 
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of these measures had been specifically identified by 
the Summit in the 33-point “immediate measures" 
programme which the Nonaligned had endorsed. 
The high point of that programme was the conven- ' 
ing of an international conference, with universal 
participation, on Money and' Finance for Develop- 
ment. ae ‚ А 
It is relevant, in this context, to record that the 
assumption of the Nonaligned Movement's chair- 
‘manship by India evoked approval and endorsement 
among the Latin American countries; which have 
now become the new focal point of contention vis-a- 
vis the Western economic policies. Nothing illus- 
: trated' this better than the conferment of Argentina's 
highest honour "Legion of the Libertador San 
Martin" on Narasimha Rao by е . Argentine 
Foreign Minister, Aguirre Lanari. It-was a reflection 
of the confidence which the Nonaligned Movement 
_Teposes in India's leadership of the movement. 
Coinciding with the Buenos Aires’ meeting was 
also ап equally significant development which saw 
China hosting a conference in Beijing for promoting. 
South-South strategies of. development, negotiations 
запа cooperation. The Chinese initiative not only 
^téstified' to the new awareness in Beijing of the . 
importance of South:South cooperation but also its 
willingness to’ play a. major role' in advancing the: 
cause of the developing countries. The conference 
was jointly sponsored by the Third World: Founda- 
tion for Social and Economic Studies, London, and 
‚ the Chinese Academy-of Social Sciences. A power- 
ful cali for a new initiative to activate the’ North- 
South dialogue.emenated from the conference. This 
was a meaningful input into the Nonaligned démand 
for restructuring the global economy in order to 
rescue the developing countries from the’ clutches of 
the industrialised West. ] | 
The Buenos Aires meeting, which was attended 
by representatives of 124 countries and the PLO, 
and held at a:time when even some of the-traditional’ 
sympathisers of the West are getting disillusioned 
"with its economic policies, was marked by thre& 
“firsts”. For the first time, China participated in’ 
a Group of 77 conference as a special guest. For 
the-first time; a ministerial conference of the Group 
, adopted a series: of resolutions for submission to' 
UNCTAD'VI. And for the first time, the Group 
thought. it necessary’ to issue a special message 
entitled’ “the Buenos Aires Message for Dialogue ' 
and Consensus" stressing the urgency of launching 
at Belgrade’ a concerted and sustained programme 
aimed at reactivation of the world economy. . 
If these “firsts” represent anything. at’ all, they‘ 
represent the' heightened awareness in the’ inter- 
` national' community in: general and the developing! 
world іп’рагіісшаг that there һаѕ to be a’ parallel 
movement ‘aimed ‘at restructuring the global’. 
economy: towards" its ultimate destination of a New 
S 2 
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-{nternational Éconoiic Order. The Buenos Aires 


Message was addressed as much to the developed 
as to the developing countries, and if anything, its 
main target Was.the Third World itself which has 
allowed its internal divergences in the past to come 
in the wáy of a unified approach at international 
forums like UNCTAD (particularly its Trade and 
Development Board) and. GATT. It was perhaps 
necessary for the Group of 77 to clarify that its 
members will go to the Belgrade UNCTAD “in a 
spirit of-understanding and cooperation" and to 
urge, at the same time, upon their colleagues from 
“advanced countries" to "bring the same attitude 


of mind ‘to bear upon their participation in Ше. 


conference" E à. . . 

Such an appeal was timely in the context of the 
past experiénce at UNCTADs where the developing 
countries themselves had often proved to be the 
stumbling blocks in the acceptance of policies and 
programmes designed 'for the betterment of the 
Third World. For instance, the proposal for biennial 
consultations at the ministerial level at the 
UNCTAD Trade and Development Board, on issues 
of world economy and: principles of international 
economic. relations, which first originated at the 
Manila UNCTAD, was subsequently blocked by 
Algeria and a few others, like Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. Three regional meetings of the Group prior 
to the New Delhi Summit had also recommended 
such biennial consultations, but many nonaligned 


countries seemed to be unwilling. to stick by the. 
recommendation on the ground that such consulta- 


tions might pre-empt or retard.global negotiations. 
`The head of the Chinese delegation, Shi Lin was 


‘perhaps cautioning against the' emergence .and 


assertion of differences among the. Group when he 


warned that the Belgrade UNCTAD would be a' 


“tough conference". The developing countries, he 
pointed out, must strengthen their unity and take 
concerted action so as to strive for positive results 
from that conference. He identified the “primary 
purpose" óf UNCTAD as thé acceleration of the 
sustained development of the developing countries. 
The main declaration. of the Buenos Aires meet- 


ing was a, product of intense behind-the-scenes effort ` 


by the Indian delegation, which sought to incorpo- 


rate in it as many recommendations as possible ` 


which would be seen to be flowing from the Econo- 
mic Declaration of the New Delhi Summit and the 


' assessment of the global economic situation con- 


tained in the "New Delhi Message". The declara- 
tion thus renewed the New Delhi call.for biennial 
ministeral conferences of the UNCTAD Board and 
suggested that the first such meeting should be held 


' ín. 1984 itself. The idea is to hold consultations on 


the problems and policies in the inter-related fields 
of trade, money, finance and related issues of 
development of developing countries. Simultaneous- 
ly, the declaration also called for early ratification 


- of'the Common Fund, which has yet to become 


operational for "want of such ratification. By pro- 
posing the target date of January 1984 for operating 
the Fund, the Indian effort is apparently to invest 
the ratification process with the needed urgency. 


By far the most positive outcome from Buenos 


6, 
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"Aires -is the "endorsement. of the “immediate 


measures" programme spelt out at the New Delhi 
Summit.- The Group of 77 has now been requested 
to take the necessary initiatives without delay at 
the concerned UN organisations. ; 

The tone for the discussions at Buenos Aires 
appeared to have’been set by the Argentine Presi“, 
dent, Gen. Reynaldo Bignone, who. accused the 


„industrialised world of economically . "strangling' 


developing countries in order to impose its. will.” 
The Group's final declaration-elaborated the diverse 
ways by which the *'strangling" was being achieved: 
the declining prices for primary products of develop- 
ing countries, the protectionist barriers, erected: by 
the industrialised, and the crushing burden of inde- 
btedness faced by the poorer nations of the world. 
It has become a truism that because of the reality 
of interdependence, no country or group of coun- 
tries, however powerful, is in a position to lift the 
world-economy outof its present crisis by itself. 
This is being reiterated by every section of the deve- 
loping world, but its impact on the developed has 
been limited; largely because the developed world still 


Seems to feel that it alone bears the responsibility ~ 
for resolving the crisis. Undoubtedly, the rationale 


for such an assumption is its desire for continued 
domination over globaleconomy asa whole. The 
New Delhi Summit pointed out that this was an 
impression which could only lead to further interna- 
tional economic deterioration and possibly to its 
eventual collapse. ‘Buenos Aires has again sounded 
the warning, along with the hope that “һе deve- 
loped nations, especially those that are still 
reluctant,-will respond with a spirit of international 
solidarity and a clear vision of the future.” ` 

The Belgrade UNCTAD will show how far the 
contours of this vision have been grasped by the . 
developed world, whose’ sights are currently blinded ' 
by economic affluence and political power. 

ЮЕ ; (April 11) 
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Homage to Dr. Gyanchand 


On April 6, passed away a scholar who throughout his long life of distinction, upbeld an 
unbending commitment to the cause of toiling humanity. Dr. Gyauchand was a distinguished 
economist who was also a great teacher, whose pupils cherish his memory with affection and 
regard. A patriot to his very marrow, Gyanchand was perhaps кр first great economics scholar 
in our country who turned to Marxism nearly fifty years ago ahd never deviated from it. lo his 
untiring quest for India’s social transformation, he journeyed from the camp of the Socialists 
towards that of the Communists. He was unflinching in the courage of his conviction and yet 
he commanded the respect of all, even those who differed with him. As a mark of homage to his 
memory, Mainstream, is publishing here three contributions — two,from his old pupils and one 
from one who, in course of his research, discovered a remarkable dbcument embodying his plea 





for the abolition of zamindari system in Bihar in those early days. 


A Student Remembers | 


ÍNDRADEEP SINHA 


HAT impression I can never forget — the first 
impression I had of ‘Dr. Gyanchand — a fine 
orator with a lucid style and complete mastery over 
facts, a man with a mission dedicated to a pro- 
gressive social-political cause, for which he passion- 
ately fought. 

This was the impression I had of Dr. Gyanchand 
when I attended a lecture delivered by him under 
the auspices of the Chanakya Society of Patna 
College in 1934. His subject was, “А year of Hitler's 
rule over Germany" and his words carried the 
ferment of the anti-fascist movement that was 
sweeping across the continent of Europe at’ that 
time. 

This was not an easy thing to do at that time, 
when **Britannia ruled the waves" and India reeled 
under the heels of a brutal and ruthless colonial 
dictatorship.’ 

I bad a taste of it when I had gone to the Patna 
College for admission to the Intermediate class ia 
1933. І had come: from a rural school with rich 
patriotic traditions, and had already undergone my 
first “baptism of lathis" at the hands of the police. 
I was a habitual khadi wearer. That would prove to 
be my disqualification, the urbanised students had 
told me. They were not wrong; for, a few years 
Jater the British Principal of Patna College was to 
angrily bark at another student: "How dare you 
appear before me іп Jawahar Bandi and Gandhi 
cap? Off you go". I secured admission merely on 
the basis of my marks. . 

That was Patna College, the premier institution 
of Patna University, which taught students from 
Nepal to Orissa, under the direct supervision of 
British principals and professors. Even the Econo- 
mics Department had been headed by persons like 
Jevsons, Jones and Jackson; and Dr. Gyanchand 
was working under an Indian officer belonging 
to the Indian Educational Service (IES), which was 


Гиан 
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like the Indian Civil Service (ICS) in the sphere of 
education. Dr. Gyanchand did not belong to this 
"favoured" service and rose to a position of 
eminence on the strength of his merit alone. 

The year 1935 brought unparalleled tragedies in 
his life. His entire family, consisting of his in-laws, 
his wife and his only son, perished in the Quetta 
earthquake. After his death, the boy was declared 
to have passed the Matriculation examination in the 
first division. That made the tragedy all the more 
poignant. 

Dr. Gyanchand showed great strength of spirit ` 
and character in that hour of crisis. He started 
broadening his vision by drawing closer to the 
Left movement in Bihar. Congress Socialist leaders 
like Jayaprakash Narayan and Achyut Patwardhan 
were his friends. Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayan 
was a regular visitor to his house. Dr. Gyanchand 
used to take deep interest in the fast developing 
peasant movement in Bihar. He collected all availa- 
ble material for writing a book on the agrarian 
economy of Bihar. But he could not do it. Only 
some articles appeared in economic journals. 

I came in regular contact with Dr. Gyanchand 
when I took up Economics (Honours) as my princi- 
pal subject in B.A. At that time, Economics was not 
taught below the graduate level in Bihar. 

I had purchased а copy of Rahulji’s Samyavad hi 
kyon? and Jayaprakash Narayan’s Why Socialism? 
right after completing my Matriculation examin- 
ation in 1933. I had also purchased a few pamphlets 
of Marx and Lenin through the Socialist Literature 
Publishing House of Agra. But Marxist books were 
not easily available in the countiy, because ofa 
total ban on their entry imposed, by the British 
Government. Dr. Gyanchand helped my induction 
to Marxism in two ways — first, by referring to and 
explaining the Marxist concept on major economic 
problems; and second, by lending some of the 
rarest books which he used to get direct from 
England as a member of the “Left Book Club". For 
example, I remember to have read John Strachey's 
"Socialism in Theory and Practice" and Edgar 
Snow's Red Star over China after borrowing them 
from Dr. Gyanchand. 

In fact, borrowing books from Dr. Gyanchand 
became a regular habit with me and my classmate 
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A Rich Legacy 
B.R. BHAGAT 


РУ; GYANCHAND was a different kind of Pro- 

‘fessor even in the pre-Independence days. 
When J rejoined the, Patna University in 
August 1944 after taking a leading part in the 
‘Quit India’ Movement following the appeal 
from Gandhiji to all underground leaders to 
surface and surrender to the authorities, І met 
Dr. Gyanchand for the first time as my teacher 
in Economics. This, ldter, developed into a 
life-long relationship terminated only by his 
death a fewdays ago. He remained a teacher 
all through—applying his incisive and brilliant 
mind to the problems of economic develop- 
ment of the country after Independence. 

While in Patna, he lost his entire family in 
the Quetta earthquake, but he was not á 
broken man even after this most shattering 
blow. Years later he married his present and 
surviving wife and built a new and most fruit- 
ful relationship. 

Even while a Professor, he took keen and 
active interest in the problems of rural Bihar. 
Some of us — the post-graduate students — 
conducted the food requirement survey of 


the villages of North Bihar under his guidance |" 


inspired by the revered Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
who was then the First Food and Agriculture 
Minister of India. 

I vividly remember Dr. Gyanchand's eloquent 
and erudite address to the post-graduate 
students of Economics on the far-reaching 
impact on the thoughts and actions of future 
generations in the world as a result of the 
dropping of two atomic bombs on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima by USA. ‘His vision was clear 
and penetrating despite this vast human 
tragedy, about the fundamental changes that 
would be brought about in world affairs as a 
result of the ushering in of the Nuclear Age — 
in particular the enormous possibilities of the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. He compared 
it to the discovery of Relativity in Physics and 
the famous Three Laws of Newton. 

Dr. Gyanchand moved into politics and 
unsuccessfully contested the 1952 Lok Sabha 
election from Patna. But he was more at home 
in the Planning Commission, to which he 
moved soon afterwards. What was a loss to 
Patna was a definite gain to Delhi where he 
settled down at last and remained till the end. 

He lived a long and rich life and left behind an 
ever-increasing list of books and publications He 
moved close to the Left democratic movements in the 
county and outside and made his own contribution to 
these. ' 

All these anda long list of friends, followers and 
disciples he has left behind are his heritage. He was 
essentially a good Indian who remained involved in the 
causes and problems of the people of India till the very 
last and made his own contribution to their solution.@ 


The author is Member, Lok Sabha (Congress-1). 





and later on party colleague, the late comrade 
Chandrashekhar Singh. We were regular visitors to 
hishouse, and were treated with great affection by 
Anusuya Wagle whom Dr. Gyanchand had married 
meanwhile. We never failed to return his books to 
him in time and in good condition, which some- 
Socialist leaders did not do, as he sometimes told us: 
- I was regarded asa “favourite student” of Dr. 
Gyanchand. That was perhaps for two reasons. I had V 
opted for “Public Finance" as my special subject in 
M.A. — of which Dr. Gyanchand was the only. 
teacher. Second, I held broadly Marxist views on ` 
various economic and political issues which Dr. 
Gyanchand liked. Hence, when I passed my M.A. 
in first division in 1939— quite rare in those days— 
Dr. Gyanchand offered me a lecturership in the Eco- 
nomics Department of Patna College of which he 
was the head at that time. But when I politely re- 
fused and explained to him that I had decided to 
devote all my time to politics, he appreciated my 
position апа used to lovingly call me an "'active 
Marxist”. 

Apart from myself, other Communist leaders of 4 
Bihar including Rahulji maintained regular contact 
with Dr. Gyanchand, and when he was finally leaving 
Patna in 1946, he gifted to us a lot of furniture and 
a radio set which was used in our office at Patna. ‘ 

Our relations became still closer during and after 
the first general election in 1952  Jayaprakash 
Narayan had offered the Patna Parliamentary seat 
to Dr. Gyanchand and assured him of success due 
to the wide political influence of the Socialist Party, 
which incidentally was hoping to form Ministries in 
Bihar and three other states (Vindhya Pradesh, 
Bombay and Travancore-Cochin). i 

Dr. Gyanchand, naturally, sought our advice and 
support. We unconditionally pledged full support to 
him although we had no electoral understanding 
with the Socialist Party. But we advised him not to 
contest. CPI influencé in the constituency was small 
and could not ensure victory. Socialist influence 
was amorphous and the Socialist cadres were likely 
to get splintered into various caste groups, each 
ranged behind its “own” caste candidate. 

Evidently, J.P.'s words carried more weight with 
Dr. Gyanchand at that time than ours. So he entered 
the electoral struggle as a candidate of the Socialist 
Party. But the Socialist workers started melting 
away, each into his “own” caste channel, and when 
the day of poll came, Communists and their sympa- 
thisers proved to "be the most active and reliable 
workers of Dr. Gyanchand. The Socialist balloon 
had been pricked. Dr. Gyanchand was badly 
defeated. ; 

This experience had a deep influence on Dr. Gyan- 
chand. His respect for our political assessments 
increased. So did his faith in the honesty and inte- 
grity of our cadres. So, when the PSP (Praja Socia- 
list Party formed after the merger of J.P.'s Socialist 
Party with Acharya Kripalani’s Kisan Mazdoor ' 
Praja Party — KMPP — in 1953) offered him the 
Patna Parliamentary seat again in 1957, we advised 
him not to contest but ask fora Rajya Sabha seat 
if the Socialists were really eager to send him to 

Parliament. This was not acceptable to the Socialists 






- 


‘ f " 
and thus Dr. Gyanchand's efforts to eter parlia- | 
‘mentary politics came to an end. \ 


Dr. Gyanchand had blazed the trail of progressive - 


socialism is Ше. key. to India’s future, I have 
watched with increasing concern how, in spite- of 


our professions, we have in practice departed: from ~ 


economic thinking in academic life, . ‘particularly - in'-the path of socialism and created enormous diffi- 


Bihar. His students. were occupying important: 


positions in the Economics Departments of. various ` 


Universities. and colleges of Bihar. ‘And he used to. 
je invited almost every year to deliver lectures on 
some current subject by one' or other college. When- 






* kind enough: to contact us and have talks with us. 

. But since the fifties he.had settléd down in Delhi | 
and was active in the peace niovement. His wife, 
Anusuya Wagle, was the Chairwoman of the All- ' 
- Andia Women's Federation. . Our Delhi comrades’: 
maintained “regular. -contact With him. But he did 
.not forget us. Не used ío write to me, inviting, me 
to his "Nyara" —— the.hoüse he had. built-in the 
University area in Delhi — а wish which could be- 
fulfilled only after Г too shifted to Delhi and started - 
working here. ` 

‘Dr. Gyanchand elonged to the’ progressive T 
of Indian economists and was deeply influenced by 
Marxism. “Till his very lást days, he: used to keep 
track of developments in the Communist countries 
‚ and the international, Communist, movement.. He 
а ` welcomed .the process of "self criticism" initiated 

by the 20th Congress of CPSU, but was deeply `: 

worried by the “process of conflict and’ disruption" 

.caused by Sino Soviet differences. "But it will be 

а real misfortüne", he wrote, “if solidarity of the. 

` Cominunist movement is lost...or, what is worse, 

interna] strife takes'the place of socialist unity. ‘At 
present, it is unpredictable .how far China will 
succeed: in ‘disrupting’ the Communist. movement 

“and sow discord on a world-wide basis. CPI has. 

‘already been split and bedome-a much weaker Party} 

оп that account. When a.drama of epic proportions 

is being enacted, one has to wait upon. events and 
see what the final shape of things is going to be”. 

-He ardently hoped that “Һе world Communist. 

movement can’ go through the ordeal and still’ 
^ retain its vitality and power for good”, and then, 

“they (Communists) can partieipate-with, distinction’. 

‘in making a: new India апа а new world", (Socialist 

‘Transformation of Indian Economy, р 09)! 

Dr. Gyanchand started his‘ career as an economist © 
as an expert on Public: Finance, and hus. first two 

. books were on' the subject of Indian finances. 

Next, he wrote a number of books on ‘the .'popula- 

tion ‘problem in India. But it was almost in his 

last two books that he had delved deep into the 
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ever he happened ‘to’ visit Patna, Dr. Gyanchand was - 
"did not define socialism as 


. transcending them’? 


culties for.ourselves.” (Ibid, руй). . 
Though'Dr. Gyanchand dedicated: his book “to ` 


ne Socialist. India of Jawdharlal Nehru’s dreams”, 


yet in the final chapter of the book he-did not 
hesitate to ‘point out the limitations of Nehru’s 


ideology, thinking and practice: “Jawaharlal Nehru _ 


clearly and un- 
ambiguously as, he should have,. and in the name ^ 
, of flexibility, which is utidoubtedly needed, com- 
promising decisions . were taken and "carried out 
whose dangerous implications were.overlooked, and 


"the spirit of socialism did not inform the Plans and 
-fheir implementation" bid, p 612): 


' From this analysis Dr. Gyanchand drew. a logical - 
' and far-reaching conelizion which has to be quoted 


‚ jn full: 


“All these difficulties are there and in this ‘book 
they havé been set forth with as much clarity and ' 
force as possible.’ They are truly formidable diffi- 
culties, but those who have faith in socialism and · 
are prepared to work and live for it, should refuse 
to be daunted by them. Real loyalty- to the memory 
of Jawaharlal. Nehru requires: not that we should 
follow him, but fulfil him by understanding not only 
his great qualities but also their limitations and truly 
(Ibid, р .613,. emphasis „in 
original).. 
| This ‘profound ` conclusion of Dr. Gyanchand 
should open: the eyes of present-day Neh ruites and . 


. some socialist-minded intellectuals who' are vainly 
trying to ‘fulfil’? Jawaharlal Nehru without going 


beyond him", that is without going. beyond. “Чһе 
Nehru course” as these , post-Nehru ` Nehruites love 


- to define their present task. 


Dr. Gyanchand advanced a sound argument for' 


_ fulfilling Nehru's ideals by going beyond Nehru's 


"policies. We owe him (Nehru) so much, lwrote Dr. . 
Gyanchand, “that the only way to even partly repay 
him is to do our best to accomplish what he did not ` 
accomplish, really could not ‘have accomplished, , 


- in spite of his great, qualities and really superman, 
. endeavour". (Ibid, p 613, emphasis added). · : 


‘To the uncritical worshippers of Nehru, Dr. 


 Gyanchand addressed a | stern warning in’ passionate 
` words: 
-name), like Gandhi's name, will be invoked by the 


“The danger is that his name (Nehru's 


men to whom what hé stood for’ means less than 
nothing, to defeat the goal which he had set his 


problems of Indian ecohómy and polity and made “Heart upon in his life, and particularly, to repeat, in 


$ome penetrating - and even prophetic pronounce- 
ments. : 

‘It may be useful to state that though acquainted 
with the classics of Marxism, Dr. Gyanehand started, 
his career as a radical socialist belonging to the. 
‘Fabian school of England. -His bitter experiences 
in life and the, harsh realities of the Indian situation 
made him move closer to Marxism, though he could’ 
not identity himself with the Communist | Party. In 
the Preface to his ‘monumental. work, Socialist 
Transformation of ‘India, Dr. Gyanchand candidly 
declared: күш been: convinced over years. that 
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the last year of his life. This has happened before 
all in dis history &nd in parts of the world" (Ibid, 
‚р б11 . 

Dr. Gyanchand did not have to: wait long for his’ 
forecast. to cóme “true. Barely a year after the pub-. 
lication’ of the: aforementioned book. the Indian. 


_rupee'was devalued under pressure from the World 


Bank acting at the instance of the US, Government. 
Denouncing “ће guilty men" who had secretl 
conspired to perpetrate this crime behind the bac 
-of.the Indian people, Dr. Gyanchand wrote: ‘‘Re-. 


course to devaluation is a desperate remedy adopted 


v 


ә” 


under the compulsion of foreign interests and' that 


"., of a situation created .by the grave dereliction, of , 


duty by thé men in strategic positions of authority" 
‚ (The. Menace of Inflation, p 200). 

What should be done with these "guilty mėn” 
and their reactionary policies? Dr. Gyanchand гер-, 


' Ней to this question in. the following ишеп 


words: 


+ “This defeatist ера: and policy .. . needs to.. 


. be openly and with “authority repudiated ' ‘and con-.. 


` imperialism. 


demned and ‘those responsible for formulating this 
postülate creating this ‘feeling of all-round frustra- 
tion and undermining the self-reliance of our.people, 
have to be arraigned and "removed from the strategic 
positions which they have occupied and unfortunately 
: still-occupy, апа replaced by men with faith, ‘recog- 


nised competence and capacity for real leadership at’ 


all levels.” (The Menace of Inflation, p 207, einpha: . | 


sis:added). 


The fundamental lesson: drawn by. Dr. Gyaachand ' 


from the humiliating experience of the World Bank- 
` dictated devaluation of the rupee, remains valid to 
‚ this day, For, all that has happened in the interven- 
-ing period is that one set of “guilty men" has been 
replaced by anothér set' of “guilty men" who are 
pursuing the same old bankrupt policies of compro-: 
mise with landlords, concessions to monopolists and ,Ț 


‚ ` succümbirig to the pressure of the World Bank and 


the International Monetary Fund ые by 05 


tu 


This result is inherent i in the: specific policies of 


the capitalist path pursued. by the Indian bour-. 


geoisie in the post-Independence -period. : Indeed, 
as Dr. Gyanchand, clearly .pointed out, the'crisis 
generated by the pursuit of these policies cannot 


be overcome without’ going beyond the bounds of' 


“Nehru course" or without. ‘transcending’ the 
limits of Nehruism in order to preserve. its, soul. 


Dr. Gyanchand's experience, — he was an honest: 


forward-looking socialist-minded intellectual deeply 
.influenced by Marxism — should be an’ eyé-opener 
and a. guide to all those who are. today engaged. in. 
a deep intellectual exercise © for. discovering a.way 


out of the all-pervading crisis: which is ` gradually 


engulfing the economy and the polity of our ancient. 


‘motherland. 

‘The only. fruitful result of this, exercise, as Dr. 
Gyanchand showed can be'the réplacement ofthe pré- . 
'sent reactionary government wedded to the capitalist 


‚ path by a government of the Left-democratic,' alter- 


. native prépared to transcend the limits set Бу: what. 
‚ is being propagated today as the ‘ 


‘Gandhi-Nehru 
' Framework" or more simply as the ‘Nehru course” 
' We have to go, beyond the “Nehru course” 


in. 


· from the then Revenue Minister, K.B. ` Sahay. 


Gyanchand on Zamindari- 
‘Abolition in aed 


GIRISH MISHRA 
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| : | А 
E is.. eddie thar no, EN Ер реў 
Gyanchand's concern with the problems ‘of Bihar 
where- he spent almost twenty years of his teaching * 
.career.. Not even a book edited by his student 
S. K. Bose and sponsored by a Bihar organisation 
deals with his deep involvement with the economic 
problems of that province. ` 
Going -through the personal papers of: Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, І have found’ an unpublished 
note prepared by. Dr. Gyanchand on zamindari ў 
abolition in Bihar. It was written on a XT) 
I 
is entitled “Inversely Graduated Terminable 
Annuities” апа was the last piece of work done by 
him-on Bihar. It was submitted in 1946, the, year 
7 he left Patna to join the IMF. 

‚ The Government did not e how.to devise the 
scheme of compensation to zamindars whose estates 
were to be taken over. The mode of payment was 
a controversial issue: The Government of.the pro- ' 
vince sent one of its senior officers to. seek the. 
advicé of'experts in other provinces, including , Sir 
Manilal Nanavaty: In the province itself, Dr. Gyan- 
chand and J.W. Houlton, Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpur, were requested to prepare notes; . 

Dr.  Gyanchand. suggested “Һе! method of 
acquisition of the landlords’ interest ' in land by a 
system of inversely graduated terminating annuities 
. with maximum limit". He believed that by » paying 
"compensation to zamindars * ‘peaceful change” could 
**be brought about ‚without. inflicting undue ; hard- 
ship" on the'small ones. He claimed that his 

‘scheme would help , zamindars equip themselves 
for productive functions”. "This view was shared 
- by К.В. Sahay who thought zamindari abolition and’ 
the scheme of compensation would result in zamin- 
‘dars going in for setting up and investing in indüs- 
trial concerns. It, will be interesting to investigate 


‚ why this hope did not materialise. 


‘order: to. keep Nehru’s spirit “alive. Such is the 


dialectics of Indian-politics today. 
And ‘this will- be our greatest tribute. to. the 
memory of Dr. eee ( Е 10) | 


CORRECTION: 


In В.К. Roy Burinan’ s article on Assam (Mainstream, 3 
April 9, 1983), ón page 32, Second column, last but: ове |" 





paragraph, please read “‘starting year” instead of 


“си о year” as inadvertently mentioned. 
{ i 
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"Dr. Gyanchand’s scheme envisaged’ a minimum 
limit below which, the existing net' income from the 
zamindari would. have to be maintained for, а. 
period of say 25 years and the income of those, above l 
that limit progressively reduced ùntil the maximum ` 
limit was réached. Fixing of the upper and lower 
limits for: schedule of payments was a matter of 
judgement based on examination of facts, but if a 
tentative suggestion was to be:made, the limits of. 
Rs 5,000 and Rs. 100,000 might probably meet the 
requirements ' of the case, that is, all zamindars 
` whose, net, income was Rs 5, 000 or less were to be 
| guaranteed: payment of their existing incomes, ‘and. 


` annuities for the rest were to: be fixed between Rs 


‘5,000. and Rs 100;000 and inversely graduated. The - 
- scale'of graduation’ ‘was to be worked out and a 
schedule framed which would be reasonably fair. ` 
Ке, сне оп` page 32). 
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PORTENTS AND POSSIBILITIES 
" Post-Election Scene · 
rin Gauhati З 
TS “MURTY ` | 


AST month, one thought the post-election situ- 
‘ation in Assam would depend on how far the 


ation, in that larger numbers of .Assamese-speaking 
people would be more militant than before. Y 
The most prestigeous English language daily in ` 
Assam had carried a long article on its’ centre page 
in the middle of February 1983 characterising the 
elections as a deliberate attempt to humiliate the 
Assamese. Once the: agitation leadership decided 
that the Government could not be allowed to hold 
the elections and that the holding of elections would 
be a humilitation, we now know with the benefit of 
hindsight, that violence would be an automatic result. 
One doubts whether the characterisation of the elec- 
tions as illegal could justify the degree of pressure 
brought to bear on the minorities from voting in the 


Government succeeds in holding elections and to, elections; or the pressures and the counter-pressures 


what extent the ‘agitation leadership succeeds in 
holding up the elections. The elections have been 
V held. The bulk of the seats have ‘been filled. The 
turnout has been very low in the Valley and a lot of 
violence has occurred. There has been a rout of the 
‘Left and Democrat Alliance. They failed to make 
their presence felt in the Valley atid even when the 
. candidate was someone like S.C. Sinha, the: polling 
‚ was low and the Alliance beaten.  . n: 
The agitation in Assam was led by the students 
and actively supported by the regional political 
_ parties. It had at the beginning the substantial 
support of Government servants, a great deal of 
sympathy from professional classes and: from 
peasants and workers. That was the position till 
the spring of 1982." , : , 
Thereafter there was an erosion in the support 
from Government servants and much more so from 
the professional classes. The acceptance by the 
peasants and workers became passive acquiescence. 
Once the elections were announced, and more so 
after preparations were visibly on to hold the elec- 
tions, there, was a dramatic change. The support 
that the agitation received became near total as far 
as the Assaámese-speaking| people were concerned; 
making the elections so difficult to hold and the 
. turn-out in areas other than Cachar and the tribal 
. areas so low. Only North Cachar and Karbi 
, Anglong, which from time to time gave some sup- 
port to the agitation, were relatively free from 
disturbances. | 
As for the non-Assamese, particularly the immig- 
rants/refugees/infiltrators, the rapport ‘established 
between the Assamese-speaking people and the mino- 
rities in 1979-80 largely disappeared during 1981-82. 
1982-83 saw not only the link finally snapping, but 
active antagonism making its appearance. The 
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resulting in Gohpur, Nelli and the killings in other 
places. - 

Polling was low in the Valley. The lack of parti- 

'cipation by the Assamese-speaking people was 

largely voluntary. In the case ofthe minorities it 
was largely due to fear. If the Very, substantial 
majority of the minorities did nof vote in spite of 
the massive police presence, it was because they 
‘could not, and not because they did not want to. 

There has been sound and fury about the Govern- 
ment’s inability to.avert communal clashes durin 
and after elections. The Government brought in 
very substantial reinforcements for election pur- 
poses. It concentrated on conducting the elections. 
Communal clashes were probably, not expected to 

‘be a serious problem; and in the objectives for 
deployment, given secondary importance. Probably 
it is quite unfair'to say so, but criticising the 
. Government for not being able to deal with com- 
"munal disturbances without’ condemning all the 
pn who took part in the disturbances, is not 
valid. , 

What the new Government can do and will do is 
not yet known. As of now, all that they have said’ 
is that action need not be taken against "Govern- 

ment servants who took part in the election boycott, 
that individual 1GPs will be posted to some of the 
Valley districts, some of the district officials trans- 
ferred, and that senior non-Assamese [AS and IPS 
officials brought in during the President’s rule 
period will be retained and not sent back. , There 
have also been some quite guarded references to 
pushing out the foreigners who have come after 
1971. The immediate thrust will be towards relief . 
and rehabilitation. Much more than this will have 
to be known about what the Government intends to 
do before one can say whether it will be able to play 
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and concentrate on the 1961-71 entrants; and more 
hopefully, the 1961-67 entrants. The questions will 
still be, who are to be sent out and who will stay; 


and where will those fo be sent out, sent. While the ` 


problems-may be the same the difficulties the negoti- 
ators will face in solving them will now be different 
in quality, if not in content. Firstly, the earlier 
attempt was to preserve and maintain a composite 
Assamese culture in which the rights of the 
Assamese-speaking people would be totally safe. 
The maintenance of a composite Assamese culture 
is less easy now. 

Next, there is the role assigned to the State 
Government. Not to associate it with the negotia- 
tions will be a negation of the elections; while its 
non-inclusion may possibly become a part of the 
agitationists' preconditions for the resumption of 
talks. It may sound like sophistry, but there is 
some point in the argument that a Ministry which 
has come into power solely to fulfil mandatory Con- 
stitutional provisions can vacate the gaddi quickly; 
but a Ministry which came to power after large- 
scale violence will be afraid of seeming to cave in 
before violence. 

The negotiations may be difficult to be kept 
bilateral. Once the representatives of the minorities 
are to join, will the negotiations be tripartite? Or, 
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will the Government be talking to the minorities 
and the Assamese-speaking people separately? 

There was a reasonable degree of consensus (even 
if it was mostly a negative consensus) among the 
Opposition parties which took part in the negotia-. 
tions. Even that. negative consensus may not be 
present in the post-February situation, to the extent". 
it was there earlier: that is, assuming the Opposition 
parties will have no problem even in joining the 
talks. Congress (S), CPI and CPL(M) can find it 
as difficult to join the negotiations as Janata and 
BJP will; even if the reasons are widely different. 
There have always been extremist elements in the 
agitation. They can now have a greater say (at least 
in practice), than they had before. А 

We must remember the lessons of Partition. Hor- i 
rible events took place then; and it took a long time f 
to realise that everybody had been at fault; and that / | 
not only- Hindus and Sikhs were being killed by? ' 
Muslims, but equally ghastly killings of Muslims by ` 
Hindus and Sikhs were taking place. In March 1983 
in Assam, there are people conscious only of how 
many persons of their own community were killed, 
rather than how: many persons in their own com-. “ 
munity had themselves turned killers. 

Let us hope that sanity will prevail and prevail 
quickly. Г] April 6 . 





Bree БОШ Oral Contraceptives:: A Caution E 


Tite Hyderabad branch of the Indian Women Scientists" 
Association has written to the Union Health Minister, 
B. Shankaranand, questioning the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to liberalise the distribution of oral 
contraceptives. Іп view of the importance of the points 
raised, we publish below the text of the letter: 


WE: members of the Hyderabad brahth of the Indian 

Women Scientists’ Association (IWSA), are seriously 
concerned over the Health Ministry’s recently announced 
proposal to liberalise the distribution of oral contraceptives 
(OC) through village-level health workers (VHWs). 

While we fully realise the urgent need to reach safe and 
effective birth control to rural and urban men and women, 
the proposed pill programme will neither be safe nor effective. . 

At a meeting on March 9, we discussed the implications of 
allowing the pill to be prescribed by the lowest level para- 
medical staff, and we are unanimously agreed that such a 
move will not only fail to serve the purpose of reducing the 
population growth rate, but will be counter-productive. We 
therefore urge you to drop the proposed pill campaign and 
utilise the funds more effectively for augmenting the health 
services and popularising other methods of contraception 
such as the barrier methods, the intra-uterine devices, tubec- 
tomy and vasectomy. so, the facilities for safe abortion 
need to be improved in rural areas. 

Some of us are doctors and scientists who know from past 
field experience that VHWs cannot be expected to ensure safe 
pill distribution. No training can overnight change this fact. 
Also, target-oriented incentives will result in irresponsible 
pill promotion, which will eventually backfire on the entire 
family planning programme. Though oral pills are effective 
if taken daily and safe for women not having certain contra- 
indications, they cannot be prescribed for women with past 
or present history of a variety of diseases such as diabetes, 
liver disorders, blood pressure, thromboembolism, rheumatic 
heart disease, cancer depression and others. In addition, 
there are no national data available on the prevalence of 
these deseases in Indian women. A VHW can never identify 
the women at risk nor can one be sure that the women would 
consult a doctor within two to three months of starting the 
OCasisenvisaged, A VHW would not be able to ensure 


regular pill intake. If for some reason there is short supply, 
he or she may distribute the few pills all round, little 
realising the ill-consequences. There is every possibility that 
undera mistaken notion oral pills will be used (without 
success) to terminate unwanted pregnancies. OC taken during 
early pregnancy can be injurious to the foetus. The method 
failure rate due to irregular OC intake is likely to be as much 
as in other safer methods such as the barrier methods and 
much more than with the IUDs. 

In rural India, prolonged lactation provides natural con- 
traception, with an inter-pregnancy interval of two to three . 

ears. OCsare known to suppress lactation and thereby 
increase the chances of conception. Effects of contraceptive 
steroids secrejed in milk are not yet known, Unfortunately, 
the cervical cap which used to be available at one time, is по / 
longer available in India. Even the loop is not made freely › 
available to Government,and private doctors who аге keen to 
do family planning work. The services of Ws can be 
better utilised to motivate couples.to use these safer, rever- 
sible methods for spacing and encourage sterilisation of the 
husband or the wife when the family size is complete. + 

In the very few instances where the women and the doctor 
feel that OC is the best option, only a doctor should prescribe 
it and perhaps in those few select cases, the services of the 
VHWs can be taken to reach the pill packet every month to 
the women and ensure that the women come for a check-up 
Once in three-four months. 

We wish the Government's efforts towards family welfare ' 
every success. In this connection we may mention that the 
main objectives of our organisation are dissemination of 
scientific knowledge and creation of scientific temper in 
society. We have arranged lectures, discussions and exhibi-- 
tions on health and family welfare, in Hyderabad and 
surrounding rural areas, and give these subjects high priority 
in our programmes. . A 

We hope that your Ministry will give kind attention to our 
appeal and reconsider you decision to allow VHWs to 
distribute oral contraceptive pills. 


— 


Hyderabad MAHTAB S. ВАМЈІ, 
March 25, 1983 Convener, 
IWSA Hyderabad Branch. 
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The Middle East: An Analysis. 


4 DILIP HIRO 


The anthor, a well-known Indian’ journalist 
settled in London, bas specialised on West Asia. 
His latest book, Inside the Middle East (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1982. Distributor in India: 
UBS Publishers Distributors Ltd) is a definitive 
study of the region. In view of the increasing 
importance of West Asia in today’s critical 
world situation, this chapter from the book is 
reproduced here with the kind permission of the 
author. This contribution serves as an excellent 
background analysis of the- happenings in the | 
region. — Editor - ` | 
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Aon before аў lost their empire in the First ` 


World War, the Ottomans had learnt to tailor 
their actions to suic the ambitions of Russia and the 
West European nations. Yielding to Western pres- 
sures, Sultan Midhat Pasha promulgated in 1876 .a 
constitution which, modelled along French lines, 
included a bill of rights, and stipulated and elected 
chamber. But two years later, following a dis- 
astrous war with the Czar of Russia, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid II suspended the constitution and prorogued 
the chamber. By then Constantinople, heavily in- 


.debted to Paris and London, had already mort- 


- organisation of the cotton trade, 


gaged its economic independence to West Europe . 


in a series of. commercial treaties, known аѕ- Càpi- 
tulations, which exempted European imports from 
any tariffs. |The French had.secured economic con- 
cessions in Greater Syria and taken to building ` 
ports, railways, and roads to help foreign trade. 

Its military victory in Egypt in 1882 gave Britain 
virtual sovereignty over that country, still nominally 


part ofthe Ottoman empire. This accelerated the. 


prócess whereby Egypt was beiag transformed into 


a cotton-producing country for the benefit ‘of ће: 


textile mills in Britain, whose products were entitled 
to düty-free entry into Egyptian markets. European, 
mainly British, capitalists and merchants established 
banks and commercial. companies, ‘They provided’ 
financial facilities and controlled: the sophisticated 


futures market ın Alexandria’, notes Robert Марго, 
a British economist. ‘Foreign private enterprise 
found opportunities in public utilities, mortgage and 
land componies, and in construction. 1 

Ву securing mandates over different parts of the 
Fertile- Crescent-in the wake of the First World 
War, Britain and France tightened their already 
considerable grip over the region. France acquired 
political control over Greater Syria (Syria and 
Lebanon), where tribal chiefs and town notables 
had, since the land laws of 1858, gradually trans- 
formed their hold over agricultural land into de- 
facto ownership. In Iraq, a semi-arid country, the: 


' British mandate distributed 90 per cent of the 
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(hitherto state-owned) land to about a thousand 


^ 


‘including the’ 


"A 


tribal chiefs.? These landiords Soon clustered around- i: 


the king who ruled in collaboration with the British. 
When a constitution introduced a representative 
form of government, these landlords and their 
propertied allies in towns had no difficulty in mono- 
.polising seats in parliament. A: similar situation 
existed in Egypt, where agricultural land, as well as 
the population, was concentrated in the Nile delta 


and along the banks of the Nile.: Here the Wafd 


was. primarily the representative of the propertied. 
classes. The economic interests of local landlords 
(who wanted higher price for cotton) and commer- 
cial classes (who were unable to compete with 
powerful British commercial and financial institu- 
tions) came into increasing conflict with British 
'capital. The situation could only be resolved satis- - 
factorily by ‘the British: giving up part_of their ` 
political- military control of Egypt. They did so; this 
was-enshrined in the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. 


Since Syria: and Lebanon lacked Arab kings, the. , 
French mandate found itself facing a popular move- ^ 


ment for independence, which was led largely by 
feudal lords and urban aristocrats. However, once 
France had conceded a degree of independence to 
these countries, the landlord-aristocrat. coalition. 
cooperated with Paris. 

The net-result of this development was that the 
most politically conscious sections ok society — 
salaried middle and upper-middle classes in towns, 
and middle-sized farmers in villages — were ex- 
cluded from the portals of, power. “This proved to 
be a fatal drawback in the system, particularly since 
these segments of society provided the bulk of the 
military officer corps. For instance, а study of the. 
social background of Egyptian officers killed in the 
Palestine war of 1948-49 showed. that most of.them 
came from the families of ‘middle-grade civil 
servants, professionals, army officers, and village. 
- notables. On tlie other hand, there were no officers 
-from aristocratic families; and none from the ranks 
of poor peasants, industrial workers; artisans, urban 
labourers, ‘апі small shopkeepers, who together 
accounted for 80 per cent of the Egyptian popula- 
tion then?  , 

By failing to defeat Israel in the Palestine war, 
the, Arab regimes rapidly lost prestige at home. The 
ease with which Hosni Zaim, a. military officer, was 
able to overthrow Syria's parliamentary government 
in 1949 showed thé extent to which defeat in the 
-first Arab-Israeli war had eroded the government's 

popularity. But the event which properly heralded 
the transfer of power from the feudal-bourgeois 
„coalition to the petty bourgeoisie; in ‘the guise of 
military ‘officers, was the Egyptian Free Officers’ 
coup in July 1952. Efforts by military officers with : 
. Similar social background to seize power succeeded 
in Iraq in 1956, but failed in Jordan a year later. 
Another success came in North Yemen in 1962. 
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' Since the Free Officers and their: immediate fol- 
lowers had no ties with Egypt's feudal lords, they 
lost little time in carrying out land reform. This 
won them popularity in the countryside, where 79 
per cent of the peasants were either landless or 
owned less than an acre of land, and where another 
15 per cent of the population was categorised as 


- petty bourgeoisie. In towns and cities, while the 


petty bourgeoisie accounted for 31 per cent of the 
"population, the ‘popular masses’ — the unemployed, 
house servants, and lumpen-proletariat — amounted 
to 51 per cent, and the proletariat to 10 per cent.5 
Small wonder that'the only way the military regime 
.could consolidate and expand its popularity wás by 
assuming a socialist stance. “Nasser was driven to 


socialism by the developing climate of opinion. 
among Egyptian intellectuals and workers,’ notes - 


Elieze Be'eri. ‘Whether he wanted to or not, he has 
had to meet some of the Socialist demands of the 
people, and the best method was to take the lead.'6 
However, Nasser relied exclusively on state 
bureaucracy, an important рагі of the; petty 
bourgeoisie, to carry out socio-economic reform in 
rural and urban areas. . It was not until mid-1966 
that he used a section of the state-sponsored Arab 
Socialist Union, and its youth wing, to launch an 
anti-feudal campaign in the countryside. But this 
process was cut short by- the June 1967 war, and 
the rightward drift it induced.’ "n 
The Free Officers in Iraq had basically the same 
class background as those in Egypt. · Lacking: con- 
nection with ‘any feudal or propérty-owning ele- 
ments',8 they . too ' immediately initiated economic 
reforms in agriculture and industry. In this they 


. were aided by the well-knit Communist Party. It. 


galvanised popular support for, and participation 
in effecting government's progressive decrees. In 
the process the Communists aroused the hostility 
of the supporters of Nasser and the: Baath. While 
- both the Nasserites and the Baathists drew their 
main support from the petty bourgeoisie, there was 
an important historical difference between them: 
the military officers led by Nasser had developed 
an ideology and a political organisation after they 
had seized state power, whereas the Baathists were 
a раму with an ideology and cadre long before 
they acquired: power. Б 

Initially the Baath’s (civilian) leaders were deter- 
mined to keep army officers out of the party ranks. 
It was only after Syria’s secession from the United 
Arab Republic in September 1961, carried out by 
‘military leaders, that they. relented. They found 
many officers receptive to their Jeftist ideas. The 
main reason was that once the Syrian .Government 
had opened the only military academy at Homs to 
all social classes in 1946, on the departure of the 
French, the desire of the sons of the poor and 


middle peasants to gain ‘social promotion’ through’. 


the only means open to them — the officer corps — 
had made the social base of the Syrian officer: corps 
‘progressively moré‘rural’.® 
Not surprisingly, when 
‘decrees of 1964 and 1965 were opposed by the 
‘merchants and industrialists of the cities, the mili- 
‘tary officers (assisted by the leftist Baathists and the 
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the nationalisation 
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Communists) were only too willing to crush the . 


opposition. The neo-Baathist Victory in early 1966 


, signified the ascendancy of these forces within‘ the’ 


H 


ruling party. It was the neo-Baathist policy of 
accelerating socio-economic change, and inténsify- 


ing the struggle against Zionism and  reactionaryzi 


Arab.regimes, which alarmed Syria's neighbours 
aud finally led to Israeli aggression in June 1967. 


While the Arab defeat paved the way inter alia’? 


for Assad's seizure of power in Syria in late 1970, 
the cumulatives effect of the radical Baathist -poli- 
cies during the 1960s had been to bring about con- 
siderable changes in property ownership. During 
that decade the size of the commercial and indus- 


‘trial - bourgeoisie was reduced by two-thirds in 


cities, and by seven-eighths in villages. In contrast, 


the proportion of small peasantry in the total popu- ’ 
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lation rose by a half: from 27.4 to 41.5 per cent. jè 


These changes were achieved without altering the’ 


substantial size of the petty bourgeoisie: up slightly’ ' 


from 27.5 per cent in 1960 to 30.7 per cent in 1970.12 

Since Palestine exiles, often living in refugee 
camps in or near cities,.are removed from agricul- 
tural pursuits, the size of the petty bourgeoisie 
among them is'even higher than among Syrians. 
This is also the case with Jordanian, society, two- 
thirds of whose members are of Palestinian origin. 


. The victory of the nationalist-leftist front, led by 
Suleiman Nabjülsi, inthe only free election held in ` 


Jordan (in 1956) illustrated the importance of this 


class. But since a majority of military officers . 


were bedouin — and therefore loyal to the monarch 
— the attempt at a coup in 1957 by the Free 
Officers, -drawn' mainly from petty bourgeois 
families, failed. Since then economic prosperity, 
fuelled partly by foreign subsidies to the Jordanian 
Government and partly by the remittances of 
Jordanian — Palestinians 
states, has enlarged and strengthened this section of 
society. However; assisted by . extraordinarily 


working ,in' Arab oil- 


efficient military and civilian intelligence, the con- : 


tinued loyalty of the bedouin majority in the mili- 
tary officer corps, and firm backing from Washing- 
ton as well as Riyadh, the king has survived various 


attempts at subverting or overthrowing the system, . 


and maintained his monopoly over power. 
North Yemen provides a contrasting case. Неге 


{ 


the Nasserite officers, representing petty bourgeois 


‘interests and aspirations, succeeded (in 1962) in 


overthrowing the monarchy where, due. to an 
extremely underdeveloped economy, the size of the 
educated middle classes was very small. "The out- 
break of a civil war, and its inordinate length, were 
as much symptoms of this socio-economic fact as 
they were of the geopolitical reality that North 
Yemen is contiguous to Saudi Arabia. No wonder 
that a resolution to the conflict was achieved only 
after 'the traditional tribal chiefs had been given 
important positions of power. · | ЕЕ 
` In a larger context, the compromise in North 
Yemen was a result of this decline in Nasser's popu-. 
larity due to Egypt's defeat in the June 1967 war, 
Israel’s victory had a varied impact on the Aráb 


East. It induced a rightward drift in Egypt and 


Syria, whereas it had a contrary effect in Jordan. 


Jt 


Having lost a third of his subjects to Israel as a 
result of the war, the Jordanian monarch allowed 
the Palestinian guerrillas to attack Israel from the 

' rest of his kingdom. This coincided with a dramatic 
radicalisation of the Palestinians who, determined 
to act independently of any Arab government, now 
"frequently talked of waging a ‘people’s war’ against 
oth the Zionist entity and Arab reaction. Their 
aimed presence in the kingdom encouraged those 
Jordanians who were opposed to the authoritarian 
monarchy. The growing alliance between Pales- 


tinian .commandos and progressive Jordanians ' 


became such a powerful force that the king had 
either to challenge and crush the alliance, or allow 
his regime to collapsé, gradually or suddenly. In 
the confrontation that came in September 1970 the 
Palestinians lost, partly because the Palestinian 
segment of Jordan's military did not defect en 
masse as the Palestinian leaders had hoped, and 
partly because fully fledged military support from 
Syria did not materialise. я 

Nasser’s defeat also weakened the pro-Egypt 
regime in Baghdad. But the Baathist military 
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leaders who. seized power in 1968 were by ànd large: 


free of the virulent anti-Communism which had 
been the hallmark of their predecessors of 1963. At 
the same time, being essentially the representatives 
of the petty bourgeoisie, the Baathists were far from 
‘being friendly with the Communists whose major 
support came from peasants, workers, and Kurds. 
While the Baathists were willing to cooperate with 
the Communists in their propaganda against 
Zionism and imperialism, they were reluctant to 
give the Communists free rein to organise workers 
and peasants. There was of course no question of 
letting the Communists propagate their views 
among military officers or ranks.14 The Baathists 
took five years to fulfil their promise to coopt the 
Communists into a progressive national front, 
nominally charged with running the administration. 
Not surprisingly, the front lasted only about five 
years. By the late 1970s ‘the Communists were 
being hounded and persecuted by the Baathist 
Government. Iraqi Baathist behaviour towards 
the Communists had a parallel in Nasser’s treat- 
ment of the Egyptian Communists during the 
decade of 1954-64: persecution; friendly tolerance 
following the Suez war; persecution; restricted 
freedom; and finally the party’s dissolution by its 
leaders (Induced by Nasser). 

Nasser’s diminished status in the Arab East in the 


ere y 


“wake of the Six-Day War had an adverse effect on ' 


the pro-Nasser Front for the Liberation of South 
Yemen. Its more~ radical rival, the National 
Liberation Front, emerged as the victor, and took 
over power from the departing British in November 
1967. Later, in mid-1969, the NLF split—with 
the rightist faction, led -by President Qahtan al 
Shaabi, advocating  Nasserite socialism, and the 
leftist faction opting for Marxism-Leninism. In 
the conflict that developed the leftists won. They 
did so chiefly because, from the start, they had con- 
centrated on. organising and arming the most ex- 
ploited sections of society—the landless peasants in 
rural areas and the unskilled workers in Aden's. 
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industries— who had numerical superiority over 
others. They then consolidated their'victory by 
breaking up the colonial army, based on tribal 
loyalties, and initiating a programme of social re- 
form through campaigns against tribalism, illiteracy, 
and the oppression of women. .They were inadver- 
tently helped by the persistent hostility of the rulers 
of Saudi Arabia, North Yemen, and Oman, who 
encouraged border raids. This enabled ‘the NLF 
cadre to mobilise the masses on a patriotic basis,. 
and accelerate socialist transformation of society in 
economic and social spheres. . 

At the same time the South Yemeni Government 
aided the leftist Dhofari insurgents in neighbouring 
Oman,.who succeeded in setting up liberated. zones. 
This in turn led Saudi Arabia and (monarchical) 
Tran to increase their financial and military assis- 
tance to Sultan Qaboos of Oman. In the end an 
effective counter-insurgency campaign devised and 
led by British mercenaries, and the induction of 
large numbers of Iranian troops into Dhofar, en- 
abled the sultan to defeat the insurgents. The 
leftist insurgency in Dhofar was a departure trom 
previous conflicts in the country. These had stem- 
med either from tensions between the sultan and 
Dhofari nationalists (who, feeling alienated and 
exploited, sought independence), or between ‘the . 
sultan as the secular ruler, operating from the capi- 
tal on the coast, and the imam as thereligious leader 
With his base in the interior. The oil income, although: 
comparatively modest in the context of Gulf oil states, 
has helped to build up an infrastructure of com- 
munications and electric power, and has financed a 
programme of educational and health facilities in a 
society which until 1970 had lived it medieval times, 
a was divided broadly into bedouins and towns- 
olk. 

But, the country which has shown the most exten- 
sive and impressive progress in the fields of power, 
communications, and social services is Saudi Arabia. 
The rapid change has created new socio-political 
tensions in a milieu where traditional tensions, and 
rivalries dating back to the days of the founding of 
the kingdom have persisted unresolved. Since 
practically all menial and unskilled tasks are per- 
formed by foreigners (who form three-quarters of 
the total work-force in the kingdom), the size of the 
working class in Saudi society is small: In contrast, 
with the (tertiary) service sector accounting for 
more than half of the total non-oil gross domestic 
product," the petty bourgeois section of society is 
larger here than even in the Hashemite kingdom of 
Jordan. Also, because the House of Saud numbers 
more than 4,000 princes, and the wealth of the 
traditional merchant class has increased manyfold 
due to a boom in imports, the comparative size 
and importance of the royals and the mercantile 
bourgeoisie are greater here than anywhere else in 
the Arab East, except Qatar. 

While all classes have benefited by the spurt in oil 
prices, the distribution of oil wealth has been 
extremely uneven. ` Moreover, despite repeated pro- | 
mises made since 1960 to share power, the House of 
Saud continues to monopolise political power. The 
result is a society permeated with tensions — 
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` ment in the late 1960s. 
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between, the royals and (commoher) technocrats, 
the royals and rich merchant families (rho place the 
Sauds low on the social scale), and'the royals and 
the religious establishment — in addition to- tradi- 
tional rivalries between, 
` Oteiba tribes and the Sauds. 

However, since the technocrats are not a cohesive 


group, in a tribal, regional or trade union sense, ' 


and are thus unable to act in unison, they do not 
present a serious. threat to the status quo. As for 
the rich merchant families, chiefly from Hejaz, at 
least once they tride to induce a military coup, 
which failed.!? The-religious establishment at the top 
is propitiated through generous subsidies by the 
ruler; and so are-the leaders of various tribes. It is 
the lower and middle ranks of the religious hierarchy 
who present a danger to the monarchy. Their disgust 
at the corruption rampant ‘among the royals, and 
their opposition to close ties with the Americans — 
‚ whom they regard as morally апа spiritually 
' degenerate — are shared by many in the kingdom, 
particularly in. the officer corps of the military and 
the National Guard. It was sigaificant that a return 
to the true values of Islam, and the severing of links 
with the Americans, were the salient points of the 
document adopted “by ‘the military officers Who 
attempted an unsuccessful coup in July 1977.18 

It was equally significant that the next serious 
challenge to the monarchy — in the form of an 
armed uprising in Mecca'in November 1979 .— 


was led by a young Otéiba and a former student of' 


the Islamic university of Medina, and ‘whose 
followers had won the sympathies of the garrison 
stationed in Mecca; and that the rebels’ demands 


included declaration of Saudi Arabia as an Islamic 


republic, an immediate cessation of oil exports to 
the West, and severing of all ties with the West, 
particularly America. 
uprising. coincided with the beginning of Islam's 
‚ fifteenth century, its occurrence within а year of the 
Islamic revolution. in Iran gave it added importance. 

The impact of the Iranian revolution on the Arab 


East has been so widespread as to earn it a: place 


alongside the 1952 anti-royalist coup in Egypt, and 
the rise of the radical Palestiniam resistance move- 
The Egyptian revolution 
heralded an era of militant Arab nationalism which 
was intensely -hostile to European imperialism. It 


caught the imagination of the masses, particularly | 


after the coordinated British and French attempt to 
regain their old glory was foiled in lafe 1956. It 
reached a peak in 1962 when the Algerians over- 
threw French imperialism by waging an armed 
"struggle. It was feared and Opposed not only by 
imperialist powers, but also by Arab ‘monarchs. 
King Feisal was one of them. Using ruthless 
methods he bluntéd its edge in his kingdom, an 
went on to strengthen his ties with the West. The 
second wave of radicalism, caused by the emergence 
of the Palestinian resistance movement after: the 
Six-Day war, left the Saudi kingdom unaffected: its 
impact was "limited to Jordan and Lebanon. In 
contrast, the Iranian revolution caused deep alarm 
in Saudi Arabia and the other kingdoms‘ of the 
Gulf. 
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Although the timing of the ` 


By ' basing their anti-monarchical and  anti- 
imperialist actions on the: teachings of the Koran, 


` the Iranian revolutionaries undermined the un- 


challenged monopoly over the interpretation of the 
Koran which the Saudi rulets and their loyal 
religious establishment Най hitherto- enjoyed. 
Beyond the Koran, the Iranian revolutionaries аг 
culated feelings about the ostentatious and wastefii 
life ‘styles of the Saudi and other Gulf rulers, which’ 
touched a popular chord in the region. By branding Y 
America the number one exploiter of the resources 
of the Muslim and other oppressed people of the. 
world, the Iranian revolutionaries made the Saudis’ 
action in stepping up Oil output to 10.3 million bpd 
seem . un-Islamic. Their zealous campaign against 
Zionism helped create а! political climate in the | 
Arab East which made it unwise for both Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan to join the Camp David peace 4 
process. (The Jordanian monarch was-made freshly / 
aware that, given the predominance of the Pales-', 
tinians in his kingdom, any move towards an align-. 
ment with the Américan-Israeli-Egyptian axis would 
create such turmoil in his couutry as to threaten the 
very future of the Hashemite monarchy.) - 

For various reasons Bahrain remains most 
vulnerable to the revolutionary winds from Tehran: 
Shias form the majority in a population which has ' 
a very high literacy rate; most people remember 
that the nationalist-leftist bloc of deputies was the 
dominant force in the freely elected parliament of 
1973-5; and the country has a substantial: industrial 
working class which has in the past staged strikes. 
But should the monarchy appear in imminent 
danger of collapse, or should a coup or an armed 
uprising „ог a general strike (or a combination of all 
three) succeed in overthrowing the monarch, Saudi 
Arabia — acting within or outside the Gulf Co- 
operation Council — would immediately step in to 
quell the anti-royalist forces or overthrow the 
young republic. Given its military strength Saudi 
Arabia would have no difficulty in achieving: its 
objective swiftly. — 

The dramatic military build-up i in Saudi Arabia 
— as well as in Kuwait, Qatar, and the UAE — 
was financed. by the rise in oil prices in 1973 and 
later: ds was the impressive economic development 
of the 1970s in these countries. Yet the oil wealth 
was so immense that large sums were channelled by : 
these regimes into the governmental and private 
institutions of the. confrontation states. Being the . 
largest confrontation state, Egypt was, the' main 
beneficiary of this policy. The Gulf's super-rich 
used ‘their investments mainly for financing the 
purchase’ or construction of expensive real estate in 
Cairo and other cities, and (liberalised) imports of 
consumer goods from the West. This. development, ' 
coupled with. the return of the (pre-revolutionary) 
Egyptian bourgeoisie from exile, Іей. to the revival 
of the old bourgeoisie and the emergence of a new 
class of middlemen. and profiteers.19 i 

A creature of Sadat's Sightward drift in- economic 
and politieal policies, this coalition. of rich classes 
acted as a catalyst for Egypt's economic and poli- 
tical integration. into the international capitalist - 
system. For such a process to be completed it was 


i necessary to have Western companies invest in 
Egypt. This could only happen after the Western 
corporations had been reassured that Egypt was 
no longer a war-ridden country, and that it was 

.. at peace with its long-time enemy, Israel. Hence 
[^ Sadat's eagerness to conclude a peace treaty with 
Israel: a political step so blatantly pro-West, and 
detrimental to Arab unity, that even his mon- 
archical backers refused to endorse it. 

Although unwilling to openly join the newly 
forged Washington-Cairo-Tel Aviv axis, the Gulf 
monarchies, particularly Saudi Arabia and Oman, 
strengthened their military and intelligence links 
with America. On its part, America continued its 
traditional method of dealing with the countries of 
the Arab East: cooperation with and manipulation 

L| oftop political and military leaders, with little 
regard for the opinion or mood of the masses. The 
sponsoring of a military coup in Syria in early 1949 
inaugurated this style of operation. However, many 
of the successes which America scored in the region 
proved temporary. For instance, a well-orchestra- 
ted campaign agamst the neutralist regime in 
Damascus in 1957 paved the way for Syria’s 
merger with Egypt. But the Syria which broke 
away from the United Arab Republic in 1961 later 
went in for more profound socio-economic change 
than had been envisaged in the late 1950s. 

With a rapid decline in its own petroleum reserves, 
and an abrupt rise in oil price, America now 
attaches more importance to Saudi Arabia and 
other oil-bearing Gulf monarchies than ever before. 
This has manifested itself in the tightening of mili- 
tary and intelligence links between Washington and 
Riyadh.?? Through the mechanism of the recently 
established Gulf Cooperation Council, the Wash- 
ington connection will be automatically transferred 
to all other Gulf monarchies However, being 
armed with the latest intelligence-gathering devices 
and techniques cannot be a substitute for solving 
the deeply embedded religious and political pro- 
blem of the Arabian Peninsula. The question of 
unification of the two Yemens is an example. 

\ As the emergent urban petty bourgeoisie becomes 

the politically dominant class, at the expense 

of the traditional tribal power structure, the 
drive for unity with South Yemen is likely to gather 
momentum. But a united Yemen could only 
materialise on the basis of a common political- 
economic ground between present-day Yemens: 
something less than the proletarian democracy of 

South Yemen, but more than the semi-authoritarian, 

feudal set-up of North Yemen. The new, enlarged 

state may well be a ‘national democracy’, com- 
mitted to moderate socio-economic reform at home 
and nonalignment abroad. Such a state would claim 

* the nominal loyalty of its three quarter million 
nationals working in Saudi Arabia: a nightmarish 
prospect for the Saubi rulers. More specifically, a 
united Yemen is bound to demand the return of the 
three Yemeni provinces from Riyadh, something 
which should have happened in 1973. But all that 
is in the future. 

At present the overriding problem facing the 
pro-West Gulf monarchies is this: in spite of acquri- 
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ing huge arsenals of Western-manufactured weapons 
and assuring an uninterrupted flow of oil to the 
West, the Arab territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza continue to be occupied by Israel’s military 
administration, which daily confiscates more and 
more Arab land and humiliates and harasses Pales- 
tinian Arabs! The subjugation of about 30 per cent 
of the Palestinians and the continued exile of the 
remaining in a dozen Arab countries,™ are the most 
telling and hurtful signs of the impotence of the 
Arab monarchs; and they know it. They also know 
that the persistence of the Palestinian problem, 
made real by the presence of hundreds of thousands 
of Palestinians in their countries, is steadily eroding 
the legitimacy of their rule., 

Since these rulérs are friends of the West, the 
Palestinian problem also poses a dilemma for the 
Western leaders. By chance or design the Western 
nations are divided on the issue: America, steadfast 
to Israel, is opposed to having any dealings with the 
PLO; and America’s European allies who, while 
committed to the survival and welfare of Israel, are 
prepared to bring the PLO into a framework of 
multilateral negotiations with a view to reaching an 
agreement on the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian entity. America’s attachment to Israel 
is as much a result of the presence of a strong 
Zionist lobby in the USA as it is of the deep hatred 
for the Soviet Union and Communism that the two 

countries share. 

‚ In the early stages of the Zionist movement, how- 
ever, the Zionists were more interested in winning 
over the British and French governments than the 
American. They argued that the colonisation of 
Palestine by European Jews would create a Western 
outpost in the Middle East which would be immen- 
sely beneficial to the bii This was a convincing 
enough argument, as the Balfour Declaration amply 
showed. The discovery of commercial quantities of 
oil in Iraq in 1927 increased the strategic and eco- 
nomic value of Palestine,'since it provided a gate- 
way to the Iraqi oilfields through the British protec- 
torate of Transjordan. With this the chance of the 
British quitting Palestine disappeared. 

The familiar argument of an occupying power 
that if it departed the local people, divided into 
hostile groups, would drag the country down into 
a bloody confrontation, had little chance of being 
accepted: at 8 per cent of the population Jews were 
hardly in a position to initiate or sustain a civil 
strife. The only way to make the Jewish community 
a viable opponent of the Arabs was by letting it 
enlarge itself dramatically. And this is what the 
British actively encouraged in the late 1920s and 
thereafter. Once the Jews had become about a third 
of the population, and thus large enough to sustain 
a civil war, they provided the British with an excuse 
far staying on. The fact that, fearing expulsion 
from the Suez Canal zone after the Second World 
War, the British moved their troops and weapons 
to Al Arish, showed that they were determined to 
hold on'to Palestine as a gateway to the Iraqi 
oilfields. It was only when the fear of a forced with- 
drawal from the Suez had passed*3 that London 

z (Continued on page 33) 
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I" the words.of.a historian, " opari building a new б: ‚ © on secular lines if this land Y 
“After the Greeks had ~- tarian society. . Of religious and ethnic multi- 
naively lived through that Unfortunately matters have ^- . plicity. Our common people, . 
period which later seemed to not improved even after 35.. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and 
them heroic, the myth per-  - years of independence. In fact ^ < others, are not communal, but | з 
sisted as glorification of that `. the situation is rapidly deteri- .' ^ they are led astray by the | 
age, in ‘enduring serenity”. ^:  orating. A strange: pheno- : y communalists who are past- ' | 
Socrates revolted against this ъъ menon can be observed. It " masters in sowing the seeds of” ` 
attitude. He constantly. asser-. . seems some words have lost ~ distrust through their catchy A 
-ted the supremacy of reason their original meaning, and a © slogans and whispering cam-, j 
and knowledge and exhorted .. new lexicon has sprung up. ' ' paigns.. Prejudices are cons- ? | 
people to question everything. ;, For instance, the word 'secula- . tantly pumped into their heads 
Contrary to other Greek ` rism' has undergonea change ` by communalists of every hue 
thinkers, he freely mixed with which has created a lot of mis- . and brand. Jawaharlal Nehru 
‘common people and, so to  : * understanding and confusion’. : has quoted Maqbul Moham- 4 
say, carried- his wisdom out This distortion in the' concept med's heart-rending account- 

into the streets. ma this he of secularism has been deli-: > | of an incident at Amritsar: 
had to pay with his life. | berately^ introduced by the 
Thus originated the -tradi- commundlists‘who have mixed ^. .- Oa she loih A ней at е 
tion of the. cup of poison . up religion with culture. Every .' carriage overbridgé, І. went to, 
which is still a living trend. culture has its’ own historical the hospital and -brought , Dr. 
Gandhi, Lumumba апі ' growth. It has nothing to do апр! Rai’ there. Mr. О. 
- З , ` : en alaria, Dr. Dhanpat Rai and 
Allende, to take more: receat | „with religion. In the words of 1. y first came to dress а stout 
examples, had to drink the  '^ Jawaharlal Nehru, “Streams . young lad of about 18 who lay 
. cups -of poison because, they, > of culture have соте to India , badly wounded with his intes- 
identified themselves with `» from the West and the East. ` tines and abdominal viscera 
; > - „turned out and lying on the 
,positive ‘values, signifying, and been absorbed. in India, dusty road. He made a sign for 
popular hopes and. aspira- е producting the rich and varie- : water. 1 brought it in my cap 
tions. , gated culture which is India . i ánd poured some into his mouth. 
In the Indian context, this. t today.” oy He revived a шие, ane coan 
tradition was kept alive by © Positive secularism demands — ^: В Rai el ne: o 
freedom-fighters. Hundreds of , arationalview ofculturaland’ > акеп on him. The young man 
known and unknown martyrs, - intellectual ethos of the entire with faltering accent said, Meri ' 
.'inthe course of struggle for nation and ‘not a section of : '. koi ummeed naheen, тее nal Ке. 
their birthright of independ- it, The cultural fascists, who be a а 
- ence, gladly drank the bitter , ` start with the presumption of v -. ofthe brother who is lying by 
cups. After (Independence superiority of опе source”: my side), He stopped,, then 
people expected а qualitative . - based unidimensional Culture, - gasped brokenly THUS 
change in the Indian situation are misleading people and  .  ~ 4 Jai and expired. - 
since it was no more vitiated. ‚` -doinga lot of mischief. For - Fora realistic appraisal of 
„ру environmental „pollution -`~ those: who love this country - the situation against the Ъаск- 
` experienced during the colo- * and its democratic framework, drop of contemporary national 
nial regime. They fondly hoped it is a moment-of renewal of ‘scenario of confrontationist 
that all internecine conflicts: . füith in secularism i in its true ‘overtones, we, must not lose 
would cease. People of good- * "sense, even though, as amply К sight of those, ‘whatever their 
will looked forward to the illustrated by Ganesh Shankar . number, who regard ѕесшаг- 
day whén sense would prevail ' . Vidyarthi and Mahatma _ , isma cherished value worth 
among the divisive forces and - Gandhi, it entails a tryst with ^ fighting and,dying for. There 
they’ would re-judge their ` the cup of poison. · : isa galaxy of dedicated souls 
parochial ideology іп the . " There” has. never in a who love democracy’ and. _ 
~ light of the changed situation ' dearth of men and women of | secularism more than their- 
and, instead of creating sense- ‘finest moral qualities in our . own lives. The entire spectrum 
less tensions apd strifes, ' country who are wedded to of;our national life is studded 
would devote their energies ` the concept of nation-building“ with such gems who, at the 
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communal 


man a TD жр 


generations. 


It may be recapitulated y with 
mixed feelings of pride and 
pain that at the, time when 
Jamshedpur was in the grip of 
communal frenzy a noted 
Anwar, along 
, with some Hindu and Muslin 
friends, resorted to a | fast to 
‚ defuse the explosive situation. 
His decomposed body was 
recovered from a well. He had 
to drink the cup of poison 
‚ because he favoured sanity, 
decency and civilised norms 


‚ writer, Zaki 


of behaviour. 


-Recently communal УЕН 
flared up in Hyderabad on the 
Oft repeated 
. Strategy of rumour-mongering 
A wild 
rumour was set afloat that the 
BJP candidate was assaulted 
\ and had succumbed to injuries. 

Itserved as the green signal . 
| to indulgein an orgy of arson ` 
and murder. Innocent people ' 
were killed, Noted Telugu poet 

and other 
+ members of his family were ` 
attacked. A mob broke open 

.his gate and dragged the : 

inmates out. Ghulam Yasin’ 
` and his eight-year-old ` son 
Shabbir were killed -on the 
, spot. His wife and twelve- 
year-old daughter were brut- 
ally injured.’ Even a nine- 
month-old child was’ not ` 
spared. She was dragged “out : 


day of pohing. 


was -resorted to. 


' Ghulam “Yasin 


^ 


ofthe crad]e and stabbed. 


4 
z 
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time when the sense of direc- : 
-tion was- blurred, stood by 
their commitment to combat; | 
‚ the menace of communalisin. 
All those who favour develop- 
ment of this country towards 
a new way of. life bereft ‘of 
caste and communal prejudices, 
will lovingly cherish the memo- 
ries of Thakur Jangi Singh: 
- of Shajahanpur, Rafiq Chacha 
òf Ahmedabad, Kamal Das of 
Nowgong and many others 
who stood like a rock against 
maniacs. Their 
supreme scrifice will serve as 
a beacon for the coming 


cin strong words. 


` through 


^ 


`à 


Ghulam Yasin was a member 
of Andhra Pradesh Sahitya 


Akademy and Vice-President 


of Telugu Writers’ Association. 
He had to drink the cup of 


poison. because he was a. 


nationalist, because he favour- 
ed communal harmony and 
national integration, because 
as a teacher he stood for secul- 
arising education, because he 
was forward-looking, because 
he was committed to the task 


‚ of ushering in a new and niore 


equitable social order, because 
he firmly believed in develop- 
ing a new culture which would 
help to eliminate the sources 


of senseless conflicts and make - 
. this beautiful land of ours à 


better place to live in. Many 
noted personalities have con- 
demned this dastardly murder 
Probably 
many more persons, belonging 


: both to the ruling circles and 
'the opposition, will issue 


statements, pass condolence 
resolutions and vie with each 
other in showing sympathy 
for the bereaved family. Is 
it enough? ‘Let us do a bit of 
heart-searching. The situation 
is becoming more and, more 
grim. 

As is well known, communal 


violence does not appear over- 


night. Communal tension is 
built over a period of time 
propaganda ..and 


whispering campaign. Hindu 


and. Muslim communalists ' 


foment ‘suspicion’ and hatred 
against each other. As has 
been aptly said,‘ “their whis- 
pering tongues poison the 
truth". Addressing » meeting 
of Hindu Jagran Manch, Pro- 
fessor Rajendra Singh! Gene- 
ral Secretary of Rashtriya 


Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS), ` 
referred to the memorandum: 
submitted to the Prime Minis- - 


ter recently by- 45. Muslim 
MPs demanding, among other 
things, proportionate ' repre- 


.Sentation for the minority ' 
community in the Provincial . 


Y 
armed Constabulary and de- 
clared that it was bound to 
cause reaction. Indeed a 
strange travesty of, logic. 
Muslim  communalists use 
such incidents to 'creaté fear 
psychosis among the Muslims. 
But the most unfortunate 


- part of it is that the cups of 


poison are meant ' only , for 
innocent working people and 
for those. who assert secular 
values. Protagonists of сот-. 
munal.propaganda are not 


-only . spared but make politi-. 
„cal capital out of it. A com- 


muünal: riot. means electoral 
advantage for them. 

The growing incidence of- 
communal violence demands: 


` emergence of а dedicated 


cadre who may inspire people 


'to meet the challenge of dehu- 


manisation posed by the com- 


munal forces. In the words of 


Carlyle, “There can be no 
compromise’ with the devil”. 


‘The feed of the hour is a 


reincarnation of Socrates who 
could oncé again drink the 
cup of poison for the cause of 


Reason and human values апі - 


make a reality of the new 
India visualised by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Paying tribute to 
Rammohun Roy, he declared: 
*Rammohun Roy came at the 
dawn of the modern age in 
our history, when there was 
little consciousness of dis- 
tinction between .Indian and 
alien. Yet, in those early days, 
he realised . that the challenge 
of his age was the chállenge of 
unity. He discovered in the 
expanse of his generous heart 
illumined by the light of know: 
ledge, plenty of room for all 
communities — Hindus, Mus- 
lims and Christians. In fact, 


‘his was the heart of India, 


for in him shone’ forth 
the'truth of India. He consi- 
dered him alone worthy of 
the name of Indian, who had 
respect for men of every 
faith, who accepted them 
all. 3? Г] 
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Reagan’ 5 High Frondor War с ы d 


Я H 
t 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM, Н | 


* 


I— Origins of Curious Docitine 


reso REAGAN’ s: March 23 address, unfolding 


his plans for'a new strategy that will. alter the 


' basic: concepts on nuclear war developed over the 
: last three decades, will rank in history with Winston 


^ 


.Churchill's Fulton, „speech in 1946 ushering in the 
Cold War or President Kennedy’s: proclamation of: 
US determination to land a man.on the moon. | 
Neither of ‘the ` two earlier speeches had the 
ominous implications for humanity that the present 
presidential announcement has. 
‘ However, the process of shifting from a doctrine of 


' . mutual deterrence; based. on the concept of mutual 


assured’ destruction, to one of actually fighting a’ 


.nucfear war began with the US Defence Secretary, 


James Schlesinger, in 1974. During the Carter 
period this was carried forward, under Presidential 
directive 59, to developing a capability to/fight a 
protracted nuclear war. 

Up: to this point the fighting. capability, was 
predicated оп the accuracy of.one’s own missiles, 
one’s ability to get information-on enemy targets 
and to destroy the enemy's arsenal by striking first 
and with accuracy. Now President Reagan i is further 
reinforcing the concept of nuclear war fighting by 


'an attempt, to develop a. capability to destroy the 


enemy’s warheads: launched against · oneself. In 
other words, till now both sides had only swords to- 
fight with but now, one side is proclaiming its inten- 
tion to get itself a shield also. 


| 
Ironically enough, Président ` Reaganis ideas are . 


neither new nor his.own, as his spokesman, Larry ` 


— 


b» 


| (Hetd), icc "director of Defence Intelligence 
` Agency of the Pentagon. К 


in its projected draft statement of policy,’ the | 


study declared: ‘Should the Soviet Union wish to 


join in this endeayour to make Assured Survival à ' 


mytual endeavour — we would, of course, not 
object. If. both East and West can free themselves 


‘from the threat of ‘disarming nuclear first strikes ' 


‘both’ sides will have little compulsion to amass 
.ever larger arsenals of nuclear weapons. 


And it | 


would.allow. us to avoid leaving to future gene- : 


Iations, the horrendous legacy of a perpetual 
balance of terror". These very ideas have been 


repeated by the US President i in his speech. 


Having tracéd, the. origin of. the idea of the 
' defensive system now proposed we are in a position 
to analyse and understand Xhe' motivations under- 
lying the new proposals. The ‘High Frontier Study’ 
sets out its objectives in the following terms: 
**Nullify the present and growing threat to US and 
its allies which ‘is posed by Soviet military power; 


replace the dangerous doctrine of Mutual Assured ' 


` Destruction’ (MAD) . witha strategy of Assured 


ү 


Survival; ‘and. provide both security and incentive . 


for realising the enórmous industrial and commercial 
potential of space". 
All these by themselves are unexceptionable 


. objectives evenif one may not share, the official 


US' view of the threat posed by the Soviet military 
power. However the- military implications’ and 
'impaét of the |study's analysis Creates agreat deal 
of apprehension. 


.For the study Says: "Cruise missiles hecome a 


2 Spears, has claimed. His rhetorical question **Would ' ‘ore attractive option in a new strategic setting that 
includes defences’ against ballon missile attack" ` 


it not be better to, save lives than to avenge them?” 
was exactly the - phraseology ‘used in 1967 by the 
Soviet’ Premier, Alexei Kosygin, while trying to 
defend the’ Soviet development оѓ anti-ballistic 
missile system. , At that time the-US strategic com-. 
munity árgued that the uncertainties involved in a 


. certain number of war-heads being stopped in mid- 


. assured -destruction, of two superpowers, 


more déstabilising than the mutual 
leaving 
their cities hostages to each other. The USistrategic 
community finally brought the Soviet leaders round. 
to accepting their view. The 'result was the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty of, 1972, hailed in its day 


flight. were 


‚ аз а breakthrough in arms contfol negotiations. 


What President Reagamannounced on-March 23 
thad been advocated in а publication: ‘High ‘Frontier: 
a new.national strategy. brought. out in February. 


` 1982 by the Heritage Foundation, a rightwing 


hawkish’ think-tank. The director of the study on , 


. The author is Director, Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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(Emphasis added). 


The authors. ofithe study contend: that the’ new | 


strategy. they advocate — which ‘has now - been 
adopted by President Reagan — will have the 
following. impact among others on the Soviet 
Union: ; 


First, it will “confront USSR; with: precisely the - 


sort of armaments’ corhpetition that the Soviet 
leadership most fears and is most anxious to avoid. 
Secondly, it will’ "severely tax; perhaps. to the 
point of disruption, the already strained Soviet 
technological and industrial resources” 
And thirdly, it will “seriously threaten the very 


foundations of the strategic structure the USSR , 


- has built at great cost over the past 20 years". 
Quite clearly;.the proposed defensive: "system is 
not meant merely, to defend the United States but 


to engage the'Soviet Union in an arms race of ' such ` 
the "High Frontier’ was Lt- Gen Daniel О: Graham: sophisticated. technology and such cost that, the 


US strategic establishment i is currently confident the 
Russians will nót be able easily to afford. 

The Soviet answer to this challenge has been 
given in "Yuri Andropov’ 5 interview to Pravda оп 


‘ 


RR 


eN them to succeed. It will'neyer be caught defenceless , 


EUM JM „у ш 


‚= _ 


а 2-2. 


" March 27. He said, 


“Should this: conception. ils 
converted into reality, this would actually open. 
the floodgates of a runaway race ‘of all types of , 
strategic arms both offensive and defensive. All 


‘attempts at achieving. military superiority over 


USSR are futile. The Soviet Union will never allow 


to any threat. Let there be no mistake about {їзїп 
Washington". `. 

The proponents of the, ‘High Frontier’ estimate 
the cost of the outlays ой the new system at $ 24 
billion in the next five or'six years and $ 40 billion: 
through 1990. All estimates in respect of new. 


‘weaponry are under-statements and in all probabi- 


lity so is this estimate. But the supporters of thé 
programme argue that these costs compare favour- 
ably with other programmes like the MX missile ` 
in race track proposed by President Carter and the 


Apollo "Moonlanding programme. There will be ‘/ 


tradeoffs with billions now-earmarked for super- 
hardening of the missile silos. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration has proposed $1 billion’ for research and . 
development in the budget for the fisc cal year 1984. 


cay ‘if it decides that extra-ordinary events related 
to the’ ‘subject matter of this treaty have jeopardised 
its supreme ‘interests. PE months’ notice has been , 
stipulated. — , 

Some parts of the new. Systemi proposed are 
based on new- physical principles-not envisaged in 
the ABM treaty but there are components which 
though -very sophisticated compared with the 
system discussed in 1972, are yet based on same 
physical principles.. While the advocates’ of the . 
system will argue that consultation will be sufficient 
andthe new system will not involve violation of the 
tréaty, there is still scope for argument whether that 


‚ indeed is the cas. - 


I Flowed US Alibi, oo ш 


Т. new ‘American anti- -ballistic missille concept 

visualises layered strategic defence. The first 
layer will. be a space-borne system to filter effecti- 
vely a Soviet missile attack in the early stages of 
flight. The second will constitute a broader space 
protection system using advanced beam weaponry 


The first issue. arising out of this proposal was “to reduce the effectiveness of a missile attack and ` 


whether this constitutes, a violation of the, 1972 
antiballistic missile treaty. ‘The US President hinted, 
in his. speech that his move will not violate the 
treaty. FRO the Soviet.news agency. Tass, in its 
first reaction said that the deployment of such anti- 
ballistic missile systems will constitute a violation 
of the treaty. Andropov only talked of US severing 
the inter-relationship between restraint on defensive 
systems and progress in limiting and reducing offen- 
sive arms and thereby checking and reversing the 
strategic arms race as a whole. 

The. US. is taking advantage of clause E of 
Enclosure 3 of ‘agreed interpretations attached. to 
the ABM treaty which declares: “In order to insure 
fulfilment of ‘the obligation not to deploy ABM 
systems and their components except as provided in 
Article III of the treaty, the parties agree that in 
the event ABM systems based. on othér physical 


.. principles and including components, capable of 


substituting for ABM interceptor missiles; ABM 


launchers ог ABM radars are created in Ше future. 


specific limitations on such systems and their com- ; 
ponents would be subject to discussion in accor- 
dance with Article XIII and agreement ; in accor- 
dance with Article XIV of the treaty". (emphasis 
added). Therefore, the advocates of the programme 
argue that. the new ÀBM based on new physical 
principles is not prohibited but has to be subject to 
discussion. 

Since President Reagan has invited the ‘Soviet 


Union to join im this effort to switch from the . 


mutual assured destruction doctrine to this defen- 
sive- doctrine, it is to be presumed that he would 


initiate discussion on this issue. > , 
‘In the 1972 treaty, the anti-ballistic missile has 


been defined to include the, interceptor missile, the 
launcher and the radars апа this ABM system or. 
its components havé been banned from seà, air; 
space or in mobile land-based deployments. While 
the ABM^ treaty. is of unlimited 'duration,. each 


party can exercise its right to withdraw from the 
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. missiles analogous 


to defend other space assets from a variety of 
attacks. The third layer would be a ground-based 
point defence system. capable of negating апу. 
chances of success of a first strike against land- 
based ‘missiles and of intercepting such missiles as 
might get past the space defence. | 
.The ABM debate ended in the ‘early seventies 
with the majority opinion disfavouring the deploy- 


ment of ABM on technical grounds.-With multiple. ` 
warheads in each missile, the attacking side was 


in a position - to “destroy greater. number of silo- 
based missiles for each multiplé warheaded launcher- 


.used in attack. The anti-ballistic missile used a 


nuclear explosion to destroy an incoming. warhead 
.and in turn these explosions created ionisation 
clouds in the atmosphere which blackened out the 
radars and prevented them from picking up further 
warheads coming in: Lastly, warheads could be ' 
mixed with decoys which were lighter. It was not 
possible to, discriminate between, warheads and 
decoys till they started crossing atmospheric layers 
when the decoys moving slower could be discri- 
minated from the warheads. This, hecessitated that ` 
interception should гаКе.рІасе close to the target 
which in turn created the radar breakout problem. 
Currently, there is confidence that these problems 
can be successfully tackled. The first layer will 
consist of à global ballistic missile defence system 
of 432 satellite trucks distributed on '24 orbits 
spacéd at 15 degree longitude with 18 satellite 
trucks in each orbit spaced at 20 degree increments. 
These will operate at 300 nautical miles height. and 
each truck will carry 40 to 45 non-nuclear .intercept ' 
to the, Miniature Homing 
Vehicle (MHV) of the air force of the army's 
Homing Interceptor Vehicle (HIT). This network 
of satellites during peace time and circling round 
the globe will sense through infra-red sensors the 
re-entry vehicles (warheads) : and launch their inter-. 
cept missiles to home.on to the warheads and ' 


destroy; them. An alternative method of шаш 


2 


Y 


filter through the first system. 


m лу 


tion and filtering of warhead under consideration : 
is-to launch a fast rocket as soon as. missile launch 


_ warning i is received. The rocket will bé equipped 


with very sensitive infra-red sensors and they will 
sense the incoming missiles and release multiple 
independent ‘non-nuclear warheads each of, Which 
could home on to an incoming nuclear warhead 
guided by its own individual infra-red sensor. “ 
The second layer may consist of ‘either high per- . 


* formance space planes derived. from the: space 


‘shuttle or satellites armed with directed energy 
weapons. The directed energy/beam weapons include 
high energy lasers, particle beams, high-power 
micro-waves, - electromagnetic pulses and. err 
lasers. Of these; near-term possibility ' on] 
in respect.of high energy lasers. Ош as yet 
"have not reached a stage of development when 
they could be considered. for deployment as.a 
weapon within the next two decades though con- 
siderable research effort is being invested on them. 
This layer will attempt to-destroy, warheads which | 


The third layer is the low altitude defence system 
which. would consist of a radar, a launcher. system 
hardened to protect itself against one megaton blast 
at 3,000 ft. firing a swarm of ballistic rockets (about . 
10, 000 i in number) at a speed of 5,000 ft. per second 
to kill the warheads with kinetic energy impact. 
The probability ‘of interception with a’ swarm of 
5-10000 ballistic rocket’ fired ‘at the incoming 
warhead is-believed to be 85 per cent. This’ system · 
may not be able to withstand a sustained attack: 
with four or five warheads aimed at the same. ‘silo 
at intervals of.five to ten seconds. : 

The-entire philosophy and approach td ballistic 


„missile defencé has undergone a change. During the 


Jate sixties arid early seventies.the argument centred 
round the factor that' ће ABM system could 
be „saturated through ‘multiple warheads, decoys, 
radar blackouts from nuclear explosions and the 
attack would get through. The impossibility of 
totally, stopping an attack from getting through. was 
the major consideration that persuaded the two \ 
superpowers to agree to the ‘Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. Currently the argument has been turned 
around. It is now argued that the purpose of any 


- defence is not to make an attack impossible but to 


— 1. 


make it difficult and costly. If through ballistic 
missile defence a significant- proportion of the’ 
enemy’s warheads could be destroyed and he cannot 
be certain of destroying the entiré retaliatory force, 
then that. uncertainty will itself constitute the 
essence of deterrence. 

This present perception of the US strategic com- 
munity is linked up with its obsession with the 


. Soviet land-based missile force ‚апа its pérceived ` 


ability to- take. out the US land-based force in a 
first strike.because of the multiple: warheads. The 
US has-1,052 land-based missiles with around 2,100 
warheads on them. The Soviets have around 1 400°. 
land-baséd missiles with more’ than -5,000 warheads . 
on them. Тһе. Americans argue that the Soviets. 
could disarm their entire land-básed missile force 
by using around 3,000 warheads at ithe rate of 


^. three warheads per silo to ensure certain Sestruc- 
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_ based monitoring systems. 


‘rendering’ 


^1 Ж 


tion of each missile and’still be left with 2,000 n 
heads in land-based missiles. This is what the 


i 


Americans call their window of vulnerability. Pur. 


this is not the whole picture. `` ^l. 
Only one-fourth of the US, arsenal is 
based missiles. 


in land- : 
By carrying out such a first strike, 


the Soviets will have expended nearly: 40: per cent A 


-of their somewhat smaller: strategic arsenal to take 


out 25 per cent of the US arsenal. That will leave 
the United States with three-fourths of its larger 
arsenal (59 per- cent in submarine-based missiles 


` and 25 per centon bombers) while the Soviet Union 


will have 20 рег, cent of its arsenal in submarine- 


borne missiles, 5 per cent оп. its bombers and’ 35 ' 


per cént on land. This is not to the advantage of 
the Soviet Union especially when its submarines 
һауе. to pass .through narrow sea passages which 
are continuously monitored by the American seabed- 
While’ the Americans. 
highlight the fact that land-based missiles are more 


accurate, they try to obfuscate that their bombers 
. carrying, 25 -per cent of their arsenal are equipped 


with exceedingly accurate air launched cruise missi- 
les and even the accuracy of their sea-bàsed missiles, 
will improve with the commissioning of N AVSTAR' 
navigation: systém. It is on the basis of this self- 


‘induced, paranoid fear of their: land-based missiles 
.being disarmed i in a first strike that the Americans 


ате justifying the build-up of the proposed; ABM 
system, and opposing the freeze proposal. 
this situation itself. is mostly of. merce own 
making. 

- In 1972, naf SALT I was being negotiated, the 


But- 


Soviet. Union proposed that multiple warheads for ' 


‚ strategic missiles should be prohibited, but this was: 


rejected by the Americans. Andropov has drawn 
attention to this factor in his March 26 interview. 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, who negotiated SALT I, has 
now confessed in a recent article in Time magazine 
that this American stand was based on their - assess- 
ment that the Soviets would take at least ' ten years 
to catch up with the" MIRV technology.’ Having 


created this Frankenstein Dr. Kissinger now advo-: , 


cates that’ both sides should renegotiate a new 


strategic arms treaty to replace all present multiple. 


war-headed missiles with single war-head missiles. 


This technological oyer-confidence : on the part 
-of Americans has been the main engine of the arms 


race and is evident in the latest speech of the US . 


President when he calls upon the scientific com- 
munity which gave the nuclear weapons. to turn 
their great talents to give them now the means of 
the nuclear weapons Ampotent and 
obsolete. 

In 1946 the Americans refused to destroy ‘their 
nuclear. weapons before bringing the Soviet nuclear 
effort under international control under the Baruch 


- plan because they felt that the Soviets who did not 


even make good door-bolts would not be .able to 


ES in 


make nuclear weapons for the next twenty years. In .* 


fact, the Russians did so in three years. Similarly, the 
Americans were, the first to produce the hydrogen 


bomb, the inter-continental, bomber, thé nuclear 


submarine, -the multiple warheaded missile, ` the 
neutron bomb, the cruise missile, and they now 


2 “ 
i 
\ 





want to go in for the new ABM. The Soviets have 
always caught up with the* Americans after some 
delay though in respect of inter-continental' missile 
and the ABM they -were the first to produce the. 
, weapons. 
\ Across the board, the ‘Soviets have tended to 
“follow the American. lead in the arms race but 


always end up by catching up with them. Since : 


US is generally ahead technologicaily, the Soviets. 
have also tended.to be paranoid especially for fear 


-that they might ‘be surprised with some break-' 


through in weapon technology. As a weaker power, 
they are extremely secretive about their own. pre- 
parations. The Americans cite this secrecy as justi- 
fication to push forward. with their arms race. 


In the light of past history, Andropov’s vow that 
USSR will never allow the Americans to overtake 


‚ them and President Reagan's own invitation to the : 


Soviets to join him in this race for the.ABM system, 
one can safely assume that the Soviet Union too 
will develop. a similar system. "The most dangerous 
period is once when one nation'is-able to deploy its 
system and the -other is still catching up. It is 
during such a period that. the former may decide 
that it can take out the missile force of the other ina 
first strike and protect one's own. President Reagan 
is-taking the world towards this dangérous -situa- 
tion. The world with two superpower ABM systems! 


will not be a world in "which the nuclear weapons, 


will be impotent and obsolete. 


In шо it will ‘be a 
ч шоге oe world. . 


| II Brazen Bid for US Sends 


| Tus new ABM system, as described, is intended 
to` protect the US mainland from missile attack 

by intercontinental ballistic missiles. It cannot. 
offer any protection against low-flying cruise missile. 
This was the point made by the “High Frontier 
Study" that in a world where. intercontinerital. 
missile attacks cán be warded off, it makes the 
cruise missile more attractive. 

The Soviet, Union is relatively more vulnerable 
to cruise missile attack from land from western 
Europe if the US succeeds in deploying the cruise 
missiles there, and from air with the US bombers 
equipped with, air-launched cruise missiles operat- 
ing from Europe and other air bases around the 
periphery of the Soviet Union. Cruise missiles can 
be launched against the Soviet cities from ships and 
'aircraft operating in the Indian Ocean. The US 
is developing the *stealth" bomber which is diffi- 
„cult to be detected by radar and is reported to be 
extending. the stealth technology to cruise missiles 
-as well. : | 

Even if the Soviet Union. were to protect itself 
with ABM it will be vulnerable to, cruise missiles.. 
Hence the “high frontier" study’s contention that. 
this new weapon syStem will confront USSR with 
precisely the sort of armaments competition that 
Soviet leadership móst fears and is most anxious to 
avoid. Therefore not only the.new ABM techno- 
logy will not make the nuclear weapons ‘obsolete 
and impotent but it^ will make resort to nuclear 
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“protracted nuclear wars сап Бе ‘translated 


"tinguishable from nuclear ones’ 
, appearance, spread round to. a number of coun- - 
tries.in the world. f^ vk 


There are reports of the Sóviet аан building a 


+ " 


weapons easier | and safer for the United States. No 
ABM protection can save Europe — western or 
eastern — from the.devastation of a nuclear war in 
which low-fiying .cruise missiles, short-range 
missiles, -free-fall bombs from tactical aircraft, ^ 
artillery, etc., with nuclear explosives will be used. 
. With the installation of the new ABM, - President | 
Reagan’s statement that limited nuclear war in, 
Europe need not escalate into a strategic nuclear 
‘exchange as well as the doctrine of limited but 
into 
reality. Behind the safety of its ABM shield, the 
_US and possibly the Soviet Union, too, if it deve-* 
lops a similar shield will be able to fight out a 
nuclear: war on European soil without undue worry 
about such a war engulfing their own. territories. 
The “High Frontier" study totally ignores this 
'aspect and assumes that the change i US strategy . 
from Mutual Assured Destruction to a mix of 


- offence and Defence will be welcomed in Europe. 


Under the circumstances, there will be strong 
compulsions on the Soviet Union" to subject the 
United States to the same degree of risk to which 
they are exposed by the combination of ABM and 
cruise missiles. This would mean the USSR will 


have to secure facilities from which it.could launch | 
low-flying nuclear cruise missiles against US. The ' 


cruise missiles are very compact and could easily be 
introduced into the western hemisphere especially `. 
when non-nuclear cruise missiles, generally indis- 
'from' external 


30,000-tonne submarine capable of very long endu- 
rance. In future, such submarines could carry 
cruise missiles. In view of the compactness of the . 


cruise missile there is no reason why even ships not / 


‘normally designated as warships should not carry 
nuclear cruise missiles just as in the first and second - 
world wars there were Q ships, armed put disguised | 
as non-combatant ships. 

Radars; anti-aircraft. guns and: METE cae 
missiles — the layered’ defence against aircraft.— 
did not make the aircraft impotent and obsolete as 
a weapon. They only made the aircraft fly lower! 
use stand-off weapons, go in for stealth technology 


` which will reduce their radar ишш and equip 


with electronic counter and. counter- 
Given the space war scenario. 


themselves.. 
counter measures. 


now outlined by “High Frontier” technologists, : 


one wonders when similar counter measures to 
evade. detection during space transit, and jamming ` 
‘deviées for various space-based sensors ane defence 
systems will be developed. 


Such an ABM system will dowri-grade all other 
nuclear weapon powers and render their weapon 
impotent and obsolete and establish the strategic. 
bipolarity. of the world with the technological: 


hegemony of the two superpowers. With such down- | 


grading of the status of the. two European nuclear 
"weapon ‘powers and Europe becoming the potential. 
battlefield for protracted or limited nuclear war, 
Western Europe. and Japan will be reduced to the 
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i 


- the fifties. 


' the United States. 


kind of security dependence that was their fate in 
That security dependence can always be 
translated into political and etonomic .gains for 





1he protecting power and is likely to have its inevit- - 


able impact on economic and technological com- 
petition now offered by West Germany and Japan to 
If Europe is to be a potential 
nuclear battlefield using’ various categories.of low- 
flying: nuclear weapons with the two superpowers 
protected by ABMs, then the Soviet Union cannot 
afford to loosen its hold on eastern Europe. That 
has significant political implications. | 

The US'calculation may be that the Soviet Union 


will not be in a position to compete technologically , 


and economically, in the arms race in space and 
therefore America is bound to emerge as. the 
supreme power in the world. Alternatively, if 


. the Soviet Union weré. to succeed ‘in keeping up 


with the US, then the international system will 


“revert to the age of bipolarity of the fifties when 


the US had to face only the military challenge of 
the Soviet Union but not the economic and techno- 
logical challenge of Wést Europe and Japan and 
political challenge of the nonaligned. 

Some sections in the US Administration, con- 
ditioned by the Cold War logic, may: consider even 
the latter situation -to be better and more ddvan- 
tageous to US than the present one in which various 
components of American power are under challenge 
from different quarters...’ 

The protagonists of “High. Frontier” argue that 
the new ABM will lead to industrialisation of space, 
along with its militarisation — and in this area of 
high technology the US is in a position to leave the 
entire world behind. They have also listed a whole 
lot of industrial and commercial activities which 


would generate for US about two to “four million . 


"jobs Бу the year 2010 and an annual tax revenue 
ranging from $ 20 billion to $ 40 billion. 

There is yet another school which argues that 
with militarisation of space, war will be initiated, 
fought and terminated in space itself. According 
'to these strategists if one'side finds that its com- 
mand, .control, communication . 
framework i in space has been destroyed or severely 
damaged it will. have. to terminate -hostilities and 


sue for terms since that side would know that con- · 


tinuance of.hostilities would mean actual nuclear 
destruction of its territory and population. In 
other words, for such strategists the маг, іп ѕраве 


. is an expensive and real life Atari type - -video ‚ваше 


of space invaders children today play. One is 
reminded of the sage and sober pronouncement of 


‚ Lord Zuckermann, the former scientific adviser to 


the British Ministry of Defence: “Wars are fought 


.on the ground and by men and not in accordance 


with some preordained scenario and not by moving 


"little flags on a wall. in Moscow, or Washington. - 


or Paris,or London. Wars may start, as central 
planners predict; but history shows that they rarely, 
if ever proceed, or indeed end as predicted.’ 

The new ABM proposal with its challenge to the 
Soviet Union to join the arms race is a major 
attempt to put the international system in, rigid 
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telli 
and: intelligence * under way, gathers its full momentum, 


^ 


and disarmament to the top of its agenda. 





bipolar framework. А globe enveloped in two sets 
of three hundred satellite trucks armed with laser 
weapons and infra-red sensors is not likely to bea. 
tension-free and confidence-filled one. As the non- 
aligned movement with its objective of promoting , 
the concept of ‘one world” makes its inroads even~ 
into the military blocs and seeks to collborate with. 
peace movements in^the industrialissd world, a 
massive blow is being struck to perpetuate the Cold 
War bifurcation of the world. 

According to a classified study of the General 
Accounting Office of US, the láser weapon: can be 


“raided for deployment by 1983 at a total system 


price tag of $ 30 billion. That is the cost of only. 
опе component of the system envisaged. At the 
same time five former treasury secretaries and one 
former commerce secretary have warned the US 


Administration in a joint letter against excessive- 


defence spending. “‘Histofy teaches that no nation. 
can long maintain a strong foreign policy without 
a.strong economy. Опе need. only look at coun-, 
tries whose economies have declined to see how 
rapidly they have turned inward, became, absorbed 
with protectionist measures, and faded as major 
forces in the world." - 


.Yet President Reagan has made . his choice in 
favour of,a' new virulent arms race of horrendous 
proportions. The UN study on the relationship 
between disarmament and development suggests ` 
“that the world can either.continue to pursue the 
arms race with characteristic vigour-or move con- 


. Sciously and with deliberate speed towards à more 


stable and balanced social and economic develop- 
ment “within a more sustainable international 
economic and political order. It cannot do both". 


‘The arms race implied in President Reagan' 8 
ABM proposal means а bid by the. United States: 
to regain its supremacy in international relations 
through military technology at the cost of political 
and economic considerations. As the UN study 
points out arms race and development are ina 
competitive relationship particularly in terms of 
resources but also in the vital dimensions of atti- 
tudes. When the new ABM arms race. already 
it cannot 
go along with attitudes-and perceptions needed to 
promote the North-South dialogue, the global 
round of negotiations or the New. International 
Economic Order. 

The Seventh/Nonaligned Summit brought survival 
The 
proposed ABM arms race now makes it imperative 
for the.nonaligned movement to act together and 


immediately. People all over the fworld, especially 


in the industrialised nations, should be made aware 
of the full implications of this race. The Non- 
aligned Movement has staked its claim as history's 
largest peace movement. An attempt has been 
initiated to move history towards militarisation of 
space, intensification of high téchnology arms race 
and. global hegemony. History’s largest peace 
movement has to vindicate its claim by mobilising. 
humanity's instinct for survival against it. [Л 


. (Courtesy: The Times of. India) 





‘Post-Rape “Ordeal of ‹ a | Victim p 


ANJALI DESHPANDE | 


Wien а horrifying act like 


rape is thrust upon a per- 
son, the least that civil society 
should be able to do is to treat 
the victim with compassion. As 
it is the law, what with its sieve- 


like character ánd cumbersome 


procedures utterly incompre- 
hensible even to fairly intelligent 
beings; has already served the 
purpose of dehumanising even 
ац act of justice. At least the 
people are expected.to behave a 
little more decently. - However, 
it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult.to distinguish between the 


callous’ indifference exhibited by ' 


the police. and the lecherous 
interest displayed by the public, 
in the case of offences per- 
petrated against women. І 
happened to accompany two 
volunteers of Saheli to the hospi- 
tal for medical check-up of a 
victim óf gang rape. And the 
two hours we spent there for a 
ten-minute check-up. arguing 
with constables and appealing to 
doctors so exhausted our energy 
and timé that at the unearthly 
hour of 10 at night, when we 
finally emerged out of the hospi- 
tal gates, we realised that there 
had been not a single: moment 
to talk to the victim herself, to 
- share, her agony or to be of any 
help to’ her except for the dry 
legal procedures. 

Abida, a young girl.of 24, 
mother "of three children, was 
returning home from the market 
at night. On her мау. to her 


house at Nand Nagri she Was ' 


chased by five men. She, ran 
into a house but the toughs 
threatened the family with a 
knife and, managed to take her 
away into the wilderness nearby. 
A passerby was attracted by 
Abida's shouts. Не /too was 
~shooed away by the kidnappers 
but Abida had shoutéd her 
address at him. The man went 
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‚ afternoon. 
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to her house and informed her: 


old mother with whom Abida 
was staying. Soon the ‘neigh- 


.bours collected anda crowd 


moved towards the spot where 
\ Abida. had been seen. 
time people reached there she 
had been raped by three men. 
Hearing the shouts of the crowd 
come to resue her, the rapists 
fled. 

A lotaÍ social. worker: Runu 
Chowdhary, came to know of 
the incident next day in the 
She met Abida 
Begum, who told her that she 
had lodged ап FIR early in the 
morning with the Nand Nagri 
police station. Abida is illiterate, 
and according. to her she had 
related the whole episode- in 
‘detail fo the police. Since it 


‚ маз a rape case, tlie police ought 


to have taken her for medical 
check-up. They had not, done 
so. They had not even ‘given a 
copy of the’ FIR to, Abida. 
Finally by evening the social 
‘workers got a topy of the FIR. 
It said the boys 'had tried to 
misbehave’ with Abida! . Not 
even a clear case of molestation. 
Everybody; was. perplexed that 
a wrong FIR should have: been 
lodged. 


The social workers only knew. 
that in such cases there has to . 


‘be a medical check-up: They 
had no idea of what the law 
actually said or what procedures 
they had to follow. Abida, her 
mother, -three 
‘women and two social workers 
rushed to Saheli. The volunteers 
present also did not know what 
to do. Attempts to consult 
some lawyers on the phone 
failed. Finally, it was decided 
to take the victim to а Govern- 
ment hospital and a second 
detailed FIR was written to be 
kept. handy in case of need. 
This correspondent accompanied 


By the - 


neighbouring ^ 


them to the-hospital for she 
happened to know a. couple of. 


young doctors who. lived in the 


hostel. 
Around 8 that- night, the team 


' landed at Jaya Prakash Narayan 


4 


Hospital. A half hour of furious 
search for the doctor friends 


"proved futile and the team deci- 


' everywhere 
(Medical Legal Case) will have to . 
be registered. and you will have to - · 


ded to go to the Chief Medical 
Officer (CMO) at the Emergency. 
The young CMO, Dr.-Bhar- 


gava, immediately realised the ш- | 


gency of the case: He was also 
sensible enough to talk in .very 
low tones to avoid being over- 
heard by other patients and their 
relatives in the room. The victim 
had been made to sit outside with 


' the social workers, so as to spare 


her the trouble of going up and 
down the’: hostel building and 
else. ` “An МІС 


м 


take her to Gynae casualty. Bring , 


.the victim in. I will call the . 
constable so that he can register 
'the case," said-the CMO.. 


The victim came'in followed ` 


by the Constable, Devilal. As 
soon as he heard. mention of rape 
Devilal started shouting, “Did 
they register an FIR with the 
police? The police of that area 
is supposed to bring her here. 


Her medical check-up cannot: be- 


done without the police.” 
It was explained to him that 
the police had lodged a wrong 


FIR and'that he .ought' to help.. 


But that had no effect on Devilal 
who looked.at Abida, and said 
in a loud and belligerent , voice, 
"But she has been raped. It is 


a rape case. The police has to. 


get her medical check-up done." 


Everybody present in thé room. 


heard and came to know of the 
tape case, On that day there 


were only men in the Emergency. . 


They all stood in a semi-circle 
and started ogling at her. One 


pot-bellied middle-aged man in Р 


respéctable-looking clothes gave 
her а lecherous look as though 
stripping her .mentally with his 


eyes. Noticing this, a volunteer : 


deliberately put herself in the 
line of his vision and gave him a, 
long hard stare forcing him to 
look away, but he definitely | did 
not look ashamed. к 
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We were in a quandary. There 
was ho time nor occasion to fight 
the respectable-looking middle- 
class man; neither could they 
pick up a quarrel with the cons- 
table for having spoken so loudly. 
The CMO advised us to go and 
wait at the Gynae casualty where 
he promised to send the constable. 

_ At the Gynae casualty, when 
the nurse saw four women walk~ 
ing into her room, she cried out,- 
“What is this?", as though we 
were about to assault her. She 
was told in Hindi that a victim 
of rape wanted a medical check- 
up and Abida was ushered in. 
"She has been raped. What was 
she doing where was she going? 
How could she Бе raped?" 
shouted the displeased nurse. One 
of us promply replied in English 
that she had been kidnapped by 
five men at knife point and 
added, “It can happen to any- 
one". The English language had 
a magic effect on the nurse who 
, quickly got up said she would 
requisition a doctor but ‘‘you 
will have to register with the 
police in Emergency”. We agreed 
and requested her to let Abida 
wait there while we did the run- 
ning up and down. But she 
would not allow her to sit down. 


So it was back to. Emergency — 
meaning back to Square One. 
Again the constable shouting 
that the Nand Nagri police should 
have brought her and it was not 
his job to register her case. At 
this juncture the CMO intervened 


and told him curtly that it was, 


pretty well his job and the Nand 
Nagri police would have to come 
when summoned by the doctor. 
“They won't", said the constable. 
“They Will They have to", 
shouted the doctor. That mel- 
lowed the constable who pointed 
out that in five minutes his duty 
period would end. “Let the night 
constable- do it". The CMO 
agreed and all of us trooped back 
to Gynae casualty. After that it 
was comparatively smooth sailing. 

The next constable on duty 
turned out to be a sympathetic 
man. As also the Registrar, Dr. 
Tiwari, who had come to perform 
the medical check-up. She listened 
to Abida's story, took down her 
history. While -Abida was telling 
her that she had had no chance 
‘to claw: at the men for they had 
tied her hands with her dupatta, 
the constable remarked, “It is 
bari (acquittal) сазе”. To the 
surprised Dr. Tiwari he said, “It 
is sad but it is so". А conversa- 


tion ensued. The constable giving 
vent to his thoughts said, “We 
have it rough both ways. We 
don’t arrest the accused and the 
‘public abuse us. We do and the 
ministers phone 05“. 

"But how do sich petty cu} 
prits know ministers?" asked thé 
astonished Dr. Tiwari. "Don't 
they have to get votes? Who gets 
them that?" laughed the const- 
able. The medical check-up ended 
and the doctor admitted it was 
too late — almost twentyfour 
hours after the act — so it was 
nearly futile. 

The ordeal is not yet over. 
Political leaders of various parties 
have now reacbed Nand Nagri 
and are trying to-cash in on the 
incident. They are bent upon 
taking -her out in demonstrations 
and probably subject her to some 
more lecherous looks. But thanks 
to Abida’s concerned neighbours 
who stuck by her side and refused 
to let all and sundry meet her, 
she is having less of a harrowing 


бое now. The very fact thatishe 


has to be concealed from an idly 
curious crowd of people moti- 
vated by varied interests, is a sad 
commentary on the ethos of 
society in general and its politi- 
cal guides in particular.(7] 


Cheap Female Labour in Sri Lanka 


IE the young female the new industrial 

worker filling up the free trade zones 
of the Third World? This is the ques- 
tion posed by а research organization 
in Colombo which has studied the 
social aspect of labour in Sri Lanka's 
free trade zone (FTZ) based at Katuna- 
yake, 25 miles east of Colombo. — 

The organization — Research Divi- 
sion of the People's Bank, a state 
banking institution — says in a recent 


* study that the economic logic seems 


to be that the young females are the 
cheapest of cheap Third World labour. 
„The Katunayake FTZ was set up in 
1978 to attract foreign investment 
using the country's cheap labour force 
as bait. Since the zone began opera- 
tions in 1978 and up to May 1982, 161 
projects with foreign local participa- 
tion have been approved, and 47 are 
in commercial production providing 
employment to 22,000 persons. Out of 
thessalient features of the FTZ, the 
study says. is the predominance of 
,women workers. More than 85 per 
per cent of:the work force at the 
Katunayake FTZ аге women., “This is 
not unusual for all FTZs in the ird 
World and particularly Asia, tnis 


characteristic of a substantial number" 


of workers being women has emer ged", 
itsays, Thestudy says a substantial 
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number, *'*perhaps closé upon 75 to 85 
per cent, are below 25 years of age. 
Equaly significant is that nearly all 
are single or unmarried". 

The research team feels that, the 
enormous number of young women 
available and wanting employment in 
Third World countries have niade them 
a, huge industrial reserve army that 
could be called upon at any time. One 
: reason, the researchers say, women are 
preferred to men in FTZs in Asia, is 
that social and cultural^conditions of 
women in Asian countries had made 
them docile, and at the same time they 
had a capacity to do dull monotonous, 
labour-intensive work without protest, 

The researchers observed that the 
age structure and civil states of the 
work force, particularly among the 
women, had marked characteristics. 
They were all single and below the 
age of 25. “Тһе implication of this is 
that the labour recruited is that part 
of the female population of the countrv 
whose health conditions are best. Not 
only is the recruitment largely confined 
to the young and single. but the studies 
carried out both in Sri Lanka and 
elsewhere in Asia suggest that the 
management discourages marriage". 

The significance of the age and civil 
status for the work force is not merely 


that factories have recruited a healthy 
segment of the population, but that 
the system ensures that only the young, 
healthy and single are retained. The 
high turnover rate makes the work 
force a kind of marching columm that 
passes through and is cast off at the 
end. For the factories, the workers 
are healthy and wages are low because 
the high turnover rate does away with 
pay rises due to seniority. 

The research team says several 
studies havc shown thata majority of 
the work force come from families with 
monthly incomes of less than Rs 500 
(approximately ten 'dollars) which, 
given current cost of living, could fall 
into the poverty group. It appears that 
a fair number of workers are of the 
working class or of smell trading or 
petty commodity producing back- 
ground. A majority of the workers 
have had no forma! education. While 
many workers had dropped out of 
school because of economlc factors, 
quite a few had also given up schooling 
when the opportunity of a job at the 
FTZ arose, Often tothe disappoint 
ment of their parents, their brighter 
children whom they wanted to be 
educated and seek middle class jobs 


“were attracted to an immediate job in 


the FTZ. 


& 











Poll Reform: Not by Law Alone 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


p Dear: on electoral reform has begun all over 
again, this time following Chief Election Com- 
missioner R.K. Trivedi's comprehensive suggestions 
ata seminar in New Delhi. Essentially, there is 
little new in:the case Trivedi has made out for early 
and radical changes in the system of conducting 
elections, though he has tried to improve upon the 
recommendations made by his predecessors in that 
office, notably S.L. Shakhder, and by some com- 
mittees. There is nothing so far to indicate that the 
я debate will lead to tangible results, Despite 
1 the rhetoric, the status quo seems to suit many 
of our political parties as well as the vested interests 
that really control the direction of political function- 
ing and economic policies in the country. 
Nevertheless, the issues posed cannet be ignored 
if democracy is to survive and grow despite the 
variety of forces that are out to undermine the 
system and bring about destabilisation. Even if not 
all of Trivedi’s suggestions represent ultimate 
wisdom in this matter, on each of the questions ‘he 
has raised there is urgent need for serious thought 
and collective action. The latter naturally would 
call for awareness and decisive pressure from below 
— from the electorate, from the people themselves. 
While the question of election expenses being 
“defrayed by the public treasury ... in accordance 
with a scale prescribed by Parliament" was raised 
in the Constituent Assembly itself, and was prom- 
ptly shot down, from the early sixties the need for 
wide aoin electoral reform has been felt widely, 
and after the first nationwide self-assertion by the 
electorate in' 1967 even the Congress seemed ready 
to join others in taking a close look at the problem. 
Subsequently in 1969 a joint parliamentary com- 
mittee was formed to consider reforms. That com- 
mittee was rendered defunct by the dissolution of 
Lok Sabha at the end of 1970, and the next Lok 
Sabha'set up another committee the next year; the 
latter submitted a bulky report, but nothing came of 
it. One of the supposed major aims of Jayaprakash 
Narayan's Total Revolution was electoral reform 
of a sweeping kind. The Tarkunde Committee report 
was the resuit. During Janata rule the Cabinet 
Committee examined the major proposals for 
reform made till then. What might or might not 
have been done if Janata had continued in power at 





Trivedi in his keynote address at the seminar 
(March 27) outlined what he described as a package 
of proposals to strengthen the party system and 
reduce the role of money power in elections, apart 
from giving teeth to the Election Commission. 
Nowhere is there any dependable definition ofa 
political party. The Constitution does not even 
mention parties, such mention being found only in 
the election laws. It is difficult to conceive of any 
definition that will either be acceptable all round or 
change the prevailing situation for the better. How- 
ever, political parties are there, quite a lot of them, 
big and small, national, regional, süb-regional. And 
there are the “independents” whose number is often 
big enough to make them seem a party with indivi- 
dual freedom fully guaranteed! It is obviously not 
possible to legislate the smaller parties out of exis- 
tence. Already in this context the question of 
fninority interests has been raised by some. Whether 
individuals can be legally or legitimately prevented 
from contesting elections is a tough question. 

Trivedi's suggestion for "clothing the Election 
Commission with clear constitutional powers" to 
deal with ''certain constraints апд irritants” 
in the discharge of its functions, is obviously impor- 
tant. The Constitution (Article 324) vests in the Elec- 
tion Commission the “‘superintendence, direction and 
control of the preparation of the electoral rolls for, 
and the conduct of, all elections to Parliament and 
to the Legislature of every State..." Provision for 
“such staff as may be necessary" being made avail- 
able by the President or the Governor of a State is 
there. But in practice it has been found that in this 
matter the Commission is at the mercy of the execu- 
tive, with the bulk of zlection staff being employees 
of the respective State Governments. We know of 
the parliamentary byelection which had to be post- 
poned because the State Government concerned 
would not provide even the requisite police force. 
There is also the case of Assam where the Election 
Commission faced a tough time though the Centre's 
commitment to holding the elections helped the 
Commission to scrape through the process. 

The office of the Election Commission has been 
given considerable dignity under the Constitution. 
But what use is that status if the Commission,cannot 
effectively discharge the functions assigned to it? Of 











whether the Commission can request the Governor 
of any State to make available polling staff for a 
general election in another State. Article 324 (6) 
is ambiguous on this point and needs to be redraft- 
ed. It would seem wise to provide for such а 
requisition being made and granted, for in that case 
State Governments or parties in power cannot create 
as many problems as they can today. . 

On the question of imposition of Emergency, 
however, it is difficult to agree with Trivedi when 
he suggests considering whether Article 356 should 
be amended to enable the Election Commission to 
take a final view whether or not an Emergency in 
the entire country, or partially, is to be imposed. 
Obviously the Commission cannot be permitted to 
assume the powers of Parliament (Trivedi's sugges- 
tion indeed implies making the Election Commission 
even superior to Parliament, for the latter has to 
ratify or reject a proclamation of Emergency and 
cannot prevent a proclamation as the Constitution 
stands — and it is such authority that Trivedi seems 
to want for the Election Commission!) 

Another question he has posed is whether there 
should be a minimum number of seats which should 
be filled before the Commission issueg the “due 
constitution” notification. Presumably the difficulties 
and violence in Assam are worrying him. But is this 
the remedy? If there is peaceful boycott of clections 
in any area, the problem would need to be con- 
sidered. On the other hand, if for example fifty or 
seventyfive per cent,of seats be fixed as the minimum 
required for due notification, would it not make it 
easier for trouble-makers to concentrate on enough 
constituencies and make a mockery of the whole 
election process, apart from massacring innocent 
people in the bargain? These are not matters to 
be discussed lightly, even-in seminars and drawing- 
rooms. à . 

Trivedi’s series of measures to prevent the 
“haphazard growth" of political parties regardless 
of their viability, are well-meant no doubt, but 
what is the basis on which political parties can be 
prevented from mushrooming? Indeed, proliferation 
of mini-parties has been causing confusion and 
making a virtual bedlam of our democracy. There 
already are norms for recognising parties as 
national or otherwise and allotting symbols accord- 
ingly; perhaps some tightening up is possible there. 

- But when even an individual standing as an "'inde- 
pendent" is entitled to a symbol, how can anyone 
refuse a place for a group that labels itself a party? 
It would be good to have a small number. of 

. parties with clearly defined and easily discernible 
aims and objectives, so that the voter has a choice, 
unlike at present when practically all parties stand 
for the same things, more or Jess. Even the latest 
party that has been floated is offering all things to 
all people, having borrowed something frorü- every 
possible source, and calls itself “centrist”. What do 
you do with it? The process of splintering of parties 
which has been going on since the ‘late forties has 
not yet come to an end. When it does end. the 
reverse process of evolution of a small number of 
large parties with clear aims has to take place. That 
it is not easy must be obvious enough. 
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But the twin problems of too many parties and 
the ugly role of money power in elections need to be 
tackled, as has been pointea out by many experts in 
the past. Trivedi has now offered a "package" to 
strengthen the party system and reduce the role of 
money power in elections. Noting that a “political 
party" is not defined in the present election law and, 
that there is no provision for regulating the acti 
vities of parties, Trivedi wants the Election Com- 
mission to be empowered to make regulations for 


- (a) compulsory registration of political parties; (Б) 


compulsory maintenance of accounts including all 
receipts and donations; (c) open acceptance of 
donations from corapanies and individuals (including 
tax relief with a ceiling in the case of individual 
donors); (d) compulsory audit of accounts by an 
agency.to be named by the Commission; СУ иш 
sion of periodical reports to the Commision. It 
would appear that Trivedi wants the Commission t 
take on too much. No onc will dispute the need fo. 
proper and reliable audit of the accounts of political 
parties. But the idea that "open acceptance of 
donations" from companies and individuals will 
somehow clear the air seems rather naive. To the 
extent tax relief is available, use ‘will be made of 
any such provision in addition to continued use of 
loopholes in the tax laws. But to imagine that such 
a course will prevent black money from being freely 
employed for election purposes is plain moonshine. 
Trivedi’s prescription for ensuring "purity of elec- 
tions" just will not work. And will political parties 
accept the kind of regulation of internal affairs pro- 
posed? Again, will registration of parties, if it ever 
is allowed, guarantee that there will be no prolifera- 
tion? How? By defining a political party? Back to 
Square One. Who can do anything about money 
outside the books that may be audited? Who indeed 
has been able to do anything about black money 
generation in the private corporate sector? 

With all the weaknesses apparent in Trivedi's 
formulations, the need to deal with the problem of 
proliferation of parties and with the erosion of 
democracy by money power, can hardly be disputed. 
The suggestion that a new formula should be worked 
out in consultation with political parties for the re- 
cognition of national and State parties, and more 
rational and pragmatic criteria should be laid down 
for avoiding proliferation, is worth considering, 
even if one doubts if early agreement is possible on 
such a huge question. [t is surely not for the, 
Election Commission to control or regulate ‘tue 
functioning of the party system: if ever there is 
agreement on such regulation, the Commission may 
at best be actively associated with it, Also, any 
such regulation will have to be such that there is 
not even a suspicion of interference by the Govern- 
ment in interna] party matters. As for money 
power, it is pot confined to elections, though it has 
been increasingly vitiating the electoral process and 
thereby eroding the credibility of democratic insti- 
tutions. At an early stage perhaps there could have 
been agreement on some kind of regulation in this 
matter, but now, when almost every party spends a 
lot of money, much of it black, it will be difficult. 

This is no argument against trying to devise ways 


of dealing with the menace to the democratic fabric. 
The, plea here is only that the ramifications of 
money power and the linkages between big money 
on the one hand and parties, politicians, burea- 
ucrats and others on the other should be fully. un- 


“derstood before'venturing to deal with the problem. `, 


P After all, even in college and university elections: 


money power is very much in evidence, and money 


power buys muscle power. So the magnitude of the ' 


job need not be underestimated. It is-not certain 


that even the Supreme Court's suggestion for a. 


ceiling on expenditure .by a political party on its 
“general party propaganda" and coupling of this 
with filing of return of expenses and an independent 
machinery to investigate and take action, could 
have produced the desired results. But those in 
power did not want to take the slightest chance and 
promptly got the expenses of political parties or 
friends of candidates excluded from the purview of 
the ceiling applicable to a candidate. 


State funding of elections is another wild ` goose 


that continues to be chased. The idea is unlikely to 
find acceptance, but even if it does, how do you 
make sure that candidates and parties do not take 
advantage of both public funds and private quid- 
pro-quo munificence? 

Defectors have been on the rampage on the 
Indian political scene for at least sixteen years. It 
is no discóvery that money power is being used 
“blatantly and unabashedly”? to induce defections; 
offer and acceptance of huge amounts is common 
‘knowledge, as is the readiness of some to offer their 
temporary loyalty to the highest bidder. Naturally, 
all anti-defection moves have either been insincere 
or have failed because of short-term partisan con- 
siderations. The Janata Bill on the subject. was a 
matter of controversy among the party’s compo- 
nents, for instance over the definition of defection. 
What fate awaits the new Karnataka Government’s 
plan to ban floor-crossing remains to be seen. ‘It 
is reported that Andhra Pradesh may follow suit if 
Karnataka, goes ahead. But legislation on the 
subject, even if enacted, will have to be tested by 
its effectiveness. ` 

S.L. Shakhder had suggested a declaration in the 
nomination paper 4s a way out. 
change in the election law to enlarge the list of 
disqualifications. Вих then, when is floor-crossing 
defection? Is it to be decided by the number involved 
(remember the controversy over "split" and 
*defection"?), or by the pledges on which a member 
gets elected, or by the party label sported at_the 
time of election? Again, can the Aya Ram Gaya 
Ram culture be dealt with by mere legislation? 
Switching from Tweedledum party to, Tweedledee 
party is not defection in the moral sense, it.can 
well be argued. Floor-crossing is rewarding: as 
Trivedi reminds us, if can get rewards ranging 
. from ministership to chairmanship of one or other 
public undertaking. Only a couple of parties can 
claim to be without taint on this score. So what 
does one do? 

There are other. aspects too, like using caste, 
communal or other parochial appeal to get votes. 
And resort to violence and bullying. A theory 
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Trivedi wants a. 
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about the right not to vote is now being propoun- 
ded for opportunistic reasons, though in ‘every 
election a large number of people do not exercise 
their franchise. К ы 

All this apart, the issues raised by the Chief 
Election Commissioner have been and will continue 
to be discussed. They do need to. be. Electoral 
reforms are long overdue. But the beneficiaries of 
the weaknesses in the present arrangement — the 
major political parties and their financiers as well 
as anti-social elements — will not be the ones to 
take kindly to radical changes, whatever may be 
said for public consumption. Pressure for change 
will have come from below, for it is the people as a 
whole who have to face the consequences of money- 
power politics and electioneering. 

But who will campaign among the masses cease- 
lessly and organise them to fight for cleansing 
the electora] process and thereby the democratic 
structure itself? That really is the question to be 
answered, not in seminars and closed door dis- 
cussions but out in ‘the open, in actual practice, 
through non-violent collective action. Legislative 
reform has its place, but what is on trial is the 
moral fibre of the political parties, individual 
politicians, the bureaucracy and the rest of the set- 
up riding on the shoulders of the majority of our 
people for whom at present democracy comes in the 
shape of the ballot paper once in a long while. [1] 
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WHERE THERE IS NO DOCTOR: 
by David Werner: Revised for India by. 
the Voluntary Health. ‘Association | of 


India: pp. 456: Rs. 29. ' 

А number of health and pressure 
groups and a number of doctors: : 

-and social scientists have in recent 

years written on one common. theme: 


the mystification of modern medicine .- 
' preferable to a potent drug company . 


and the resulting view of the human 
body as a machine, increasingly expen-, 
Sive to service, and to:be given a pill. 
for every problem. From Ivan Illich's 
Medical | Nemesis (1975) to. 'Ian- 
Kennedy's The Unmasking of Medicine 
(1981), not to speak of the growing 
body of feminist writings on women as 
the specific targets and victims, of the 
health Establishment, the proposition’ - 
that has been defined,” proved and 
thoroughly thrashed out is: there is , 
something absolutely wrong’ with the 
way modern medica: practice and con- 
ventional Health care systems attempt 
to meet the health needs of ‘both poor 
апа rich. Infact the thesis has been 
devéloped to the extent that for all 


practical purposes everything has been .:. 


said that needs to be said. Where does 
that leave thé average person — poor, 
fich, urban, rural, health - professional . 
or potential patient? This is a parti- 
cularly relevant question today when 
the WHO slogan ‘Health for All by 
2000 A.D.” has become the favourite to- - 
pic of seminarrwallahs. David Werner’s’ 
book is one step towards answering 
this question constructively. 

It starts with the simple idea that 
health is not a commodity to be bought 
or sold. Its theme is almost entirely: 
summed up їп the introductory ` 
chapter: “(@) Health care is not only, 
everyone's right, but everyone's res- | 
ponsibility. (2) Informed self-care should 
be the main goal of any health pro- 
gramme or activity. (3) Ordinary 
people provided with ' clear. simple 
information: can prevent ‘and treat, 
most common health problems in their 
own homes — earlier, cheaper,. and ' 
often. better than can doctors. (4) 
Medical knowledge should not be'the 
guarded secret of a select few, but 
should be freely shared by everyone. 
(5) People with little formal education 
can be trusted as much as those with | 
a lot. And they are just as smart: 
(6) Basic health care should not be 
delivered, but encouraged.” 

Some of the questions erner's book ; 
answers, inot specifically, but. in the 
course ‘of its very down-to-earth and’ 
precise instructions, are: What is health 
' anyway? Are the cures for ill- health 
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only medical? If I give the impression 
that the book is philosophical: let me 
hasten: to correct the notion. It isa 
practical guidebook, profusely illus- 
trated with simple line drawings, and 
so eminently people-oriented that its 
philosophy comes · shining through 
without being spelt out. It tells you 
what to do when, what not to do, 


when to seek. medical help, what to do ` 


till a doctor can be contacted, how to 


recognise emergencies, why ` something А 


happens and how to prevent it. It 
treats health care as an integral part 
of human relationships. . 

‚ As а guidebook for the rural health 
worker it is ‘very educative on the 
social, economic and cultural causes 
of disease: the: importance of respect- 
ing local traditions and incorporating 
these where possible; evaluating home 
‘and indigenous remedies and discard- 
ling only those: which are barmful; 
when an innocuous home remedy is 


product; and how to ‘involve a com- 
munity into becoming actively res- 


ponsible for its own health. This last - 
"approach is important if any -change is 


to occur since the: most potent causes 
of disease are malnutrition, poor sani- 
tation and póor hygiene.. Hence the 
book's stress on preventive care and 
how to achieve it. 

: The best test for a book like Werner’ 8 


‘is: how useful has it been: found by 
_ those who need such a guidebook and 
what do other health professionals , 


think about it? A doctor-and-nurse vol- 
untary health team working in a back- 
ward Bihar village tell me they' “tise 
it a lot". 
conditions with non-medical causes for 
which there are either no text-book 
solutions or ‘solutions’ which call for 


' non-existent/scarce resources. A doctor 


from the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences (AIIMS) in‘Delhi writes that 
the book is not only meant for places 
and occasions where there is no doctor, 
but “will probably be more useful in 
places, where doctors abound". The 


Voluntary Health Association оѓ India, ~ 
which has adapted and produced non- . 
commercially this Indian version from > 
is making avail-. 


the original Spanish, 
ablethe different chapters separately 
' for training sessions. And-ever since I 
brought the book, I’vé ‘not only been 
able to apply simple home cures for 
the family but have also been able to 
derive , better benefis from doctors’ 


: treatment. How'many doctors prescrib- 


ing penicillin’ tablets tell you that 


- penicillin is better absorbed on an 


empty stomach? And how many tell 


you that no milk should be taken an : 


hour. before or after taking tetracycline 


: whose absorption is inhibited "by the 


presence of milk. 
Werner tells you these:facts and 


'many others besides: how to stock a 


medicine cabinet with simple, generic 
essentials, when antibiotics are needed, 
when they are useless and when they 


are possitively - harmful — as well as^ 


why. This is important information 
for all. people in an era when self- 
prescription is common, dangerous 
drugs are -sold over the counter and 


It helps them tackle health. 





, 
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doctors justify dubious prescribing 
practices by saying that if the patient is 
not, given what he expects, he will 
simply go to another doctor. . , 
No wonder then, Where There Is No 
‚ Doctor is hardly the sort of book that 
' the medical Establishment or the drug~ 
companies would approve of. And this 
is something of a testimonial for a^ 
book which willappeal to those who 
are disillusioned with, specialist medi- 
cine'and are distrustful of the active 
reinforcement ofthe prevailing medical 
- system by. drug companies. ; 

To understand. why anti-Establish- 
ment health groups have so enthusiasti- 
cally taken to Werner’s book one , must 

- go back to over. 15 .years ago when a 
30-year-old biology teacher from USA 
travelled to Mexico to study the birds | 
and plants in ‘the mea Werner 
shared the homes and hardships of the/ 
mountain people and discovered’ tha/, 
modern patérnalistic medicine “could 
not solve their health problems. ‘*Pro- 
ject -Piaxtala’ began as a primary health 
network гип and staffed by the villagers 
themselves, using lo¢al methods and 
‘learning modern methods as the experi- 
ment grew. Forten years Werner, a 
non-medical man, lived with these 
people and when they could carry ‘on 
by themselves, gradually phased him- 
self out, Today he is Director of the 
. Hesperian Foundation in' , California 
which is involved in organising rural: 
health care in-other parts of Latin 
America: Where There Is № ` Doctor, 
~first published in Spanish in 1977, 
has been through six English editions 
and is published in twenty other langu- ' 
ages. This Indian adaptation in English 
was published in 1980 and a Hindi 
version is in the making. In January 
last year when Werner was in Delhi, he 
made a slide presentation of Project 
Piaxtala to a packed audience at the 
AIIMS and got.a standing ovation, 

The Indian edition incorporates local 
Indian remedies as well as dwells on 
harmful “Indian superstitions · and 

.practices. The section on medicines, 
dosages, simple. surgical procedures, 
etc, are mainly meant for health 
. workers. But the knowledge -about . 
drugs and how they act is useful for 
the lay reader too. The sections on 
pregnancy, lactation, child care and 

'. birth control are thost comprehensive. 

It-would: be appropriate. for me to 
end by quoting from: one of the last 
chapters on ‘accepting death’: “We 
often make the mistake of trying ‘to 
keep a dying person - alive as long as 
possible, no matter what the cost. 
Sometimes this adds to the suffering 
and strain for both the person and his 
family. There are many occasions 
when the kindest thing to do is not to 
hunt for ‘better medicine’ or a ‘better 
doctor’ but to be close to and support- 
ing of the person who is dying. Let bim 
know that you are, ‘glad for all the 

. time, ће joy and sorrow you have 
shared, and that you, too, are.able to 
accept his death. In the last hours, 
love and acceptance will do far more: 
good than medicines." In life as in 
death Werner's book isa comroring 
thing 1o have around. e c s 
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"Ido believe that the vast AQ of the people in every country 


want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, ` 


we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 


is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced ` 


that we shall never settle this neue by war or by a mental approach 
‘| which envisages war and prepares for it. i 


I am equally convinced that if we aim at right: ends, right means 


must. be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil. methods. That was’ 


the lesson which our great leader. Gandhi taught us, and though we in 
India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 


- message still clings to our minds arid hearts. In ages long past a great son . ` 


- of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in. which all 
were equally victorious and there'was ‘defeat for no. one. In the world 


today that .is ‘the only ‘practical i victory. Any other мау will lead to - 


disaster. 


LEE US BUILD THE NATION’ AS A BULWARK OF 


PEACE, AND INVOLVE ALL THE PEOPLE 
IN THIS TASK 


SAH мот 


: 99, Netaji Subhas: Road 
де 002 
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'— Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General дыы, 1960. 
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Gyanchand (from page 10) © 


He discussed the other “methods” of zamindari 
acquisition and concluded that his was a better 
scheme. The other “methods” were: “(а) payment 


. in cash of the current market value of landed pro- 


- province was around Rs:12.5 crores, 


perties; (b) payment in cash or bonds of the capi- 
talised value of the average net income; (c) payment 
in bonds whose nominal value would be a multiple, 
that is, so many years’ purchase, of the current net in- 
come from land and will carry a fixed rate of interest. 
The bonds in this case-would be either redeemable or 
interminable. In the former case they would carry the 
liability of repayment of these bonds after the stipu- 
lated period, and in the latter case the bonds would 
not be redeemable but negotiable and have capital 
value in the market which could be realised at will." 

He dismissed the alternatives (a) and (b) as im- 
practicable if payment was to be made in cash. In 
1941-42 thé total rental value of lands in the 
but since, then. 
“capital value" of land had substantially gone up 
becausé of the war and in the years to come it was 
bound to decline. Hence ‘the “current. market.value 
of landed properties” could not reasonably be taken 


‘as the basis.of computing compensation. Apart from 


this consideration, the Government could not pos- 
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the latter Rs 4.05 crores. In either case there will 
be very serious reduction of income ofthe land- 
lords and this reduction will be uniform, that is, 
it will hit all landlords alike whether they are rich 
or poor., In the: case of the smaller landlords it will 
mean‘a very. serious hardship; and though all classes 
of landlords will be opposed to it, the opposition? 
will be most strenuous from the. smaller landlords. 
who will not be able-to bear the strain of their 
present income being reduced to less than 20 per 
cent or 40 per cent of their. existing income.” 

Dr. Gyanchand claimed that his own scheme of 
inversely graduated annuities “avoided: this serious 
difficulty. It guaranteed to zamindars with an 
income of Rs 15,000 or less their existing income 
for a-period of 25 years and “gives to the rest an 
assurance that the transition from their present 
functionless status to productive role will be spread 
over time and not involve any serious strain." The 
liability of the Government would be less than fae 
amount it could-expect to realise. from tenants ‘in 
the form of rent after zamindari abolition. More- 
over, the Government would: have a.surplus after 
*standardisation of.rents" and other adjustments. 

He went on to add: “It will have the great merit 
of.distributing the incidence of change according to 

-the capacity to bear. Whatever measure is. adopted, 


sibly raise funds for honouring its commitment. the necessity of treating the smaller landlords diffe- 
' under (a) and (b) if payment was to be made in cash. 


+ He admitted that issuing bonds under (b) looked 
practicable, but if the total income was to be capi- 


.talised, it would mean. the issue of. redeemable ог: 


+ 


terminable bonds of the value of Rs 9 crores x 33, 


that is Rs 297 crores (assuming that nearly Rs 3. 5. 


crores would be deducted from Rs 12.5 crores on 
account of various incidental charges and the total 
net rental income would be 9 crore). This was not 


possible because "(1) it carries a staggering liabi- ' 
- lity which the community. should not incur; (2) it. 
-involyes the responsibility for . collection of the 


existing rents for an indefinite period — rents which 
are known to vary within a wide range without any ` 
relation to productivity of land or any.other rational. 
consideration. These rents cannot be made perma- 
nent or stereotyped and no Government can incur 
the liability of payment of the existing rents indefi- 


nitely without exposing the community to the - 


serious risk of these rents becoming unrealisable 
owing to developments which can easily be foreseen 
but not clearly defined. Standardisation of rents 
after the acquisition of properties-of landlords by 
the state would be inevitable and most likely involve 
reduction of the total amount: now paid to the 


landlords. In any.case (b) is impracticable and has 


to be ruled out." 

Commenting on the third method, that is, pay- 
ment of so many years purchase of the net rental 
income from land, he wrote: “In this case payments 
can, be made in ‘interminable bonds carrying the 
current rates of interest. If -Rs 9 crores is assumed 
as current aggregate net rental income; bonds of 
Rs 90 crores will have to be issued if 10 years" pur- 
chase is to be given as compensation and Rs 135 
crores if 15 years’. In the former case landlords 

will receive annual income of Rs 2.7 crores and in 
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rently from the bigger ones has.to be appreciated. 
. Theirs is a hard lot. Their present position is difi- 
„cult enough and will become much more so if they. 
are exposed to the severe strain: of а radical re- 
adjustment all of a sudden... 

“The system of terminable annuities is fair in 
itself. It gives reasonable time to .the present 
zamindars to make the necessary change, but if for 
practical reasons it is considered undesirable to fix 
a ‘period after the expiry of which the payment of 
annuities will come to an end, then the next best. 
course would be to make the annuities interminable, 
that is, assume thé obligation to .pay them ог -all 
time. This is the second best course and in itself 
undesirable; but may.have to be adopted for reasons 
of expediency. The liability will have to be redeem- 
ed later, but probably the development of the coun- 
tryand general social education of the people .will 
create circumstances favourable for tbe.purpose." 


INFORMATION AND THIRD WORLD 


If an information system is to play an important role Z 
in the development process, rural or otherwise, there | 
are certain basic functions which it will have to per- | 
form. First, a survey of locally available information.. 
This involes knowing who is involved in. "development, 
the data networks employed, evaluation of the existing 
documentation, reassessment of the methods of docu- 
mentation and linking documentation with both 
research and | applied development. 

Secondly, i in seeking to provide elementary inform- 
ation units the data library must understand both the 
data and its application; this simple combination of 
factors is too often lacking in proposals for national 
systems transposed from developed to developing 
countries; 

Finally, there must bea strong. training component 
insuch an information service: instruction should be 
available for those seeking to utilise the system most 
effectively and to make best-use of the data. _ 

E. Gorman in Development Forum, Match 1983. 
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| i Leadership, discipline and hard work made the 9th Asian e 
К : Games a dazzling success which brought-world-wide tributes - . 


n : i to India's capacity for organisation and rapid execution of 
; r ambitious projects. 


Я i . The stadia were’ built in record time. Colour television 
. brought the games live into millions of homes all over the 
country and ‘abroad. Computers, electronic exchanges, ` 
micro-wave and satellite links were. smoothly and efficiently 
.» '_ utilised in a mammoth network of services. 2 : , 


>O Keep the Torch Burning | 


{С AS ; Let us extend the Asiad Spit to the larger.arena of national ^ — .^' 
= Viu Ua во = { . endeavour. eg 
х. Р ZEN | Our economy is on the move. at is in our hands to maintain 
| . ANN VA the improvement to lighten the burdens of our millions. This: 
. І «SOLE endeavour is for each one of us. : 


LET US ALL JOIN HANDS —' РЕ 


о | тов BUILD A STRONG NATION г 2. : 


дау СЕИ DC E MD di 
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